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Alsxandeb  the  Great  said,  when 
he  approached  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
^^Ohl  fortunate  jonth,  irho  had  a 
Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  yonr  fame  T' 
"  And  well  did  he  say  so,"  says  the 
Boman  historian:  '^ for,  nnless  the 
lUad  had  been  written,  the  same 
earth  which  covered  his  body  wonld 
have  buried  his  name."  Never  was 
the  truth  of  these  words  more  clearly 
erinced  than  in  the  case  of  the  Doke 
of  Mablbobouoh.  Consummate  as 
were  the  abilities,  unbroken  the  suc- 
cess, immense  the  services  of  this 
great  commander,  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  known  to  the  vast  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  They  have.heard 
the  distant  echo  of  his  fame  as  they 
have  that  of  the  exploits  of  Hmonr,  of 
Bajaaet,  and  of  Glcnghis  Khan  ;  the 
■smes  of  Bloiheim  and  Bamillies,  of 
Kalplaquet  and  Oudenarde,  awaken 
a  transient  feeling  of  exultation  in 
theur  bosoms ;  but  as  to  the  paiticu* 
has  of  these  events,  the  difficulties 
with  whidi  theur  general  had  to 
Btmggle,  the  objects  for  which  he 
contended,  even  the  places  where 
they  occurred,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  simi- 
br  details  in  the  campaigns  of  Baber 


or  Aurengzebe.  What  they  do  know, 
is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  histories  of  their  enemies.  Marl- 
borough's exploits  have  made  a  pro- 
digious impression  on  the.  Continent. 
The  French,  who  felt  the  edge  of  his 
flaming  sword,  and  saw  the  glories  of 
the  Grande  Monarque  torn  from  the 
long  triumphant  brow  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  Dutch,  who  found  in  his  conquer- 
ing arm  the  stay  of  their  sinking 
republic,  and  their  salvation  from 
slavery  and  persecution ;  the  Germans, 
who  saw  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate 
avenged  by  his  resistless  power,  and 
the  ravages  of  war  rolled  back  from  the 
Bhine  into  the  territory  of  the  state 
which  had  provoked  them ;  the  Luther^ 
ans,  who  beheld  in  him  the  appointed 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  to 
punish  the  abominable  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes — have  concurred  in  cele- 
brating his  exploits.  The  French 
nurses  frightened  their  children  with 
stories  of  ^^  Marlbrook,'^  as  the  Ori- 
entals say,  when  their  horses  start, 
they  see  the  shadow  of  Bichard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  crossing  their  path.  Napo- 
leon hummed  the  well-known  air, 
^'Marlbrook  s'en  va  &  la  guerre,^' 
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2  Marlborough. 

vfhen  he  crossed  the  Niemen  to  com- 
mence the  Moscow  campaign.  Bnt 
in  England,  the  country  which  he  has 
made  illnstrions,  the  nation  he  has 
saved,  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  is  com- 
paratively forgotten ;  and  wer«  it  not 
for  the  popular  pages  of  Voltaire,  and 
the  shadow  which  a  great  name 
throws  over  the  stream  of  time  in 
spite  of  every  neglect,  he  would  be 
virtually  unknown  at  this  moment  to 
nlneteen-twentieths  of  the  British 
people. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  national  histo- 
rians which  has  occasioned  this  singu- 
lar injustice  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
British  heroes — certainly  the  most 
consummate,  if  we  except  Welling- 
ton, of  British  military  commanders. 
No  man  has  yet  appeared  who  has 
done  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Marlborough.  Smollett, 
whose  unpretending  narrative,  com- 
piled for  the  bookseller,  has  obtained 
a  passing  popularity  by  being  the 
only  existing  sequel  to  Hmme,  kad 
none  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
write  a  military  history,  or  make  tiie 
narrative  of  heroic  exploits  interest* 
mg.  His  talents  for  humow,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  were  great — Ah*  pri- 
vate adventure,  or  the  delineation  of 
common  life  in  novels,  considerable. 
But  he  had  none  of  the  higher  quaii* 
ties  necessary  to  fona  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  he  had  nether  dramatic  nor 
descriptive  power;  he  was  entirely 
destitute    of  philosof^c  views   or 

Sower  of  genial  argument.  In  the 
elineation  of  individual  character,  he 
is  often  happy;  his  talents  as  a 
novelist,  and  as  the  narrator  of  pri^ 
Tate  events,  th«re  appear  to  advan* 
tage.  But  he  was  neither  a  poet  ner 
a  painter,  a  statesman  nor  a  philose- 
pher.  He  neither  saw  wh^ce  the 
stream  of  events  had  come,  nor 
whither  it  was  going.  We  look  in 
vain  in  his  pages  for  the  lucid  args- 
ments  and  raeterieal  power  with 
which  Hume  Illustrated,  and  bronght, 
as  it  were,  under  the  mind's  eye»  the 
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gress  of  society  in  the  first  volume  of 
Charles  V.  Gibbon's  incomparable 
powers  of  classification  and  descrip- 
tion are  wholly  awanting.  The  fire 
of  Napier^s  military  pictures  need  not 
be  looked  for.  What  is  usually  com- 
plained of  in  Smollett,  especially  by 
his  young  readers,  is,  that  he  is  so 
dull — the  most  fatal  of  all  defects,  and 
the  most  inexcitsable  in  an  hist(»ian. 
His  heart  was  not  in  history,  his 
hand  was  not  trained  to  it ;  it  is  in 
'^Ilodcrick  Random"  or  "Peregrine 
Pickle,"  not  the  continuation  of  Hume, 
that  his  powers  are  to  be  seen. 

Lord  Mahon  has  brought  to  the 
sulject  of  the  history  of  England  from 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  talents  of  a  kind  much 
better  adapted  for  doing  justice  to 
Marlborough's  campaigns.  He  has 
remarkable  power  for  individual  nar- 
rative. His  account  of  the  gallant 
attempt,  and  subsequent  hair.breadth 
escapes  of  the  Pretender  in  1745^  is 
fall  ai  interest,  and  is  jnstiy  pnieed 
by  Sismottdi  as  by  &r  the  best  ae« 
count  extant  of  that  romaatie  adven^ 
ture.  He  possesses  also  a  fur  and 
equitable  judgment,  mnch  dbciiauiia* 
tion,  evident  talent  for  drawing  cka« 
racters,  and  that  nprigbt  and  honoaw 
able  heart,  which  is  the  first  requisita 
for  success  in  the  d^ineatimi,  as  it  is 
for  success  in  thecondnct  of  events.  His 
industry  in  examining  and  coMeoting^ 
authorities  is  great ;  be  is  a  scholar^ 
a  statesman,  and  a  gntieaum — aft 
small  requisites  fur  die  jost  delineflh* 
tion  of  noMe  and  gencsens  achieve^ 
ments.  But  notwithstanding  all  this^ 
bis  work  is  not  the  one  to  icscaci 
Maitberongh's  fiune  firem  the  on* 
worthy  obscurity^  into  whM,  ia  tiaa 
oonntiy,  it  has  fallen.  He  tiricca  np 
tile  thread  of  events  where  Mark 
borough  Hft  them :  he  begins  eal^  at 
the  peace  of  Utieeht  Bvidse  tiui,. 
he  is  not  by  nature  aiBtMtaixhistoria% 
and  if  he  had  begun  at  the  Reveluticni^ 
the  case  would  probably  hsve  been  tha 
Lord  Mafaon's  attention  haa 


general  arguments  nrged,  or  rather    been  mainly  fixed  on  domestiestwy;  it 


which  might  be  nrged  by  ability 
equal  to  his  own,  for  and  against 
eveiy  great  change  in  British  history. 
As  little  do  we  find  the  captivating 
oolours  with  which  Robertson  has 
painted  the  discovery  and  wonders 
of  America,  or  the  luminous  glance 
which  he  has  thrown  over  the  pro- 


is  m  illustrating  pariiaiaentMyoontCTla 
or  court  intrigues,  not  nilitaiy  eveatSy 
that  his  powers  have  been  put  forth. 
He  has  given  a  clear,  judicious,  and 
elegant  nanrative  q£  British  history, 
as  regards  these,  so  £ur  as  it  isembraeed 
by  his  aeeomplishsdpen ;  hot  the  his-^ 
torian  of  Marttwnmgh  must  treat  hsm 
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Iks  second  to  none,  not  even  to  Lonis 
XIV.  or  WiUiam  in.  Justice  wifl 
never  be  done  to  the  hero  of  the  Eng- 
lish revolntkm,  till  his  Life  is  the  mis 
ject  of  a  sepantto  work  to  every  aebool  - 
iNDy's  bands.  WemiBthaveaHienidf 
of  him  to  he  the  eompanion  of  Sov^ 
tiiev*8  life  of  NdsoD,  and  Napier's 
Pemiisniar  w  ar. 

VoUMre,  iQ  his  **  Slide  de  Louis 
XrV.,**  ooikdiiot  avoid  giving'  a  sketch 
•f  the  exi^Mts  of  the  British  hero : 
and  his  satnrai  impartiaiity  has  led 
Mm,  80  fhr  as  it  goes,  to  give  a  toler- 
ably fair  one.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
Ibat  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
miter,  it  is  fively,  ainmatod,  and 
distinct.  But  Teltocre  was  not  a 
military  historiaa ;  he  had  none  of 
Oe  feelings  or  associations  which  con- 
stitnto  one.  War,  when  he  wrote, 
hid  bem  for  above  hidf  a  century, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exeeptions,  a  los- 
ing' game  to  the  French.  In  the  War 
of  tbe  8neeesBieB  they  had  lest  their 
aseendeney  ia  continental  £mt>pe ; 
m  that  of  the  Seven  Years,  nearly  thehr 
whole  ot^nii^  dominions.  The  hard- 
won  glories  of  Fentenoy,  the  donbtM 
success  of  LaflUt,  were  a  poor  com-' 
f  ensalaott  fer  these  disasters.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  Ms  day  todeciy  war  as 
the  game  of  kings,  or  flowing  from  the 
ambitioa  of  priests ;  if  snperstitioo 
was  aboCshed,  and  popniar  virtue  let 
mto  government,  one  eternal  re^  of 
peaee  and  jnstfoe  would  commeilce. 
Witli  these  writers  the  great  object 
was,  to  carry  the  cabinets  of  kings 
hf  assairft,  and  hitrodmse  phfloso- 
phers  mto  government  thrrmgh  the 
a&tediambem  of  mistresses.  Peter 
Ifee  Great  m»  their  hero,  Catharnie 
ef  Rnssia  thenr  dfvhiity,  ibr  they 
fiaecd  philesophers  at  Hie  head  of 
irffinrs.  ft  was  not  to  be  supposed 
tbat  in  France,  the  vanquished  coun:- 
try^  in  sucfr  an  age  justice  should  be 
dene  to  tiie  English  conqueror.  Yet 
rach  were  the  talents  of  Yoltase,  es- 
peckdly  fiyr  making-  a  subject  popular, 
tiiat  d  s  on  his  work,  such  as  it  is, 
tfiat  the  finae  of  Mariborough  mainly 
rests,  even  in  his  own  country. 
'  Marilmongh,  as  mi^bt  be  expected, 
has  not  wanted  biographers  who  have 
devoted  themselves,  expressly  and 
c^uBivdy,  to  transmit  his  feme  aad 
deeds  to  posterity.  They  have  for 
tiie  most  part  feikd,  feom  the  feuhs 
most  fatal,  and  yet  most  common  to 


biograpbers^-unduepartiality  hi  some, 
dulness  and  want  of  genius  in  others. 
They  began  at  an  early  period  after 
his  death,  and  are  distinguished  at 
first  by  that  rancour  on  the  one  side, 
and  exaggeration  on  the  other,  by 
which  such  contemporary  narratives 
are  generally,  and  in  that  age  were 
ia-  a  peculiar  manner,  distinguished* 
I.  An  abridged  account  of  his  life,  de- 
dicated to  the  Duke  of  Montague,  his 
son-in-kAr,  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  12ino;  but  it  is  nothing  but  as 
anonymous  panegyric.  II.  Not  many 
years  after,  a  Mfe  (^Marlborough  was 
published,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  by 
Thomas  Ledyard,  who  had  accom* 
pauied  him  in  many  of  bis  later  tra- 
vels, and  had  been  the  spectator  of 
some  of  the  last  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits. This  is  a  work  of  much  higher 
authority,  and  contains  much  valu- 
able infmnation;  but  it  is  jM^^fx^ 
long-winded,  and  diffuse,  fiHed  with 
immaterial  documents,  and  written, 
throughout  in  a  tone  of  inflated  pane* 
gyric.  m.  Another  life  of  Mari- 
borough, written  with  more  abSity^ 
appesored  at  Paris  in  180^,  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  by  Dutems.  The 
author  had  the  advantage  of  all  the 
resources  for  throwing  light  on  hi9 
history  which  the  archrres  of  France, 
then  at  the  disposal  of  Nap<rfeon^ 
who  had  a  high  admiration  fbr  the 
English  general,  could  affiMtl ;  but  it 
coidd  hardly  be  expected  that,  till  na^ 
tiorai  historians  of  adequate  capacity 
ibr  the  task  had  ai^ared,  it  was  to* 
Be  property  discharged  by  fereigners. 
Yet  such  is  the  partiality  which  err 
author  naturally  contracts  for  the 
hero  of  his  biography,  that  the  work 
c€  Dutems,  though  tie  author  has- 
shown  himself  by  no  means  Mind  to 
bis  hero's  feults,  is  perhaps  chiefly 
blameable  for  being  toe  much  of  » 
panegyric.  TV.  By  far  the  fiillest  and 
most  complete  histoiy  (tf  Marlborough, 
however,  is  that  which  was  published 
at  London  in  1818,  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  in  ^e  volumes  octavo.  Thi» 
learned  author  bad  access  to  aU  the 
officii  documents  on  the  subject  then 
known  to  be  in  existence,  particulariy 
the  Blenheim  Papers,  and  be  has 
made  good  use  of  the  ample  materials 
l^aced  at  bis  disposal ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  made  an  interest- 
ieg,  Uiourii  be  certainly  has  a  vahi- 
able,  worx.    It  has  reached  a  second 
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edition,  bat  it  is  now  little  heard  of: 
a  certain  proof,  if  the  importance  of 
his  subject,  and  value  of  his  materials 
is  taken  into  account,  that  it  labours 
under  some  insurmountable  defects  in 
composition.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
what  these  defects  are.  The  vener- 
able Archdeacon,  respectable  for  his 
industry,  his  learning,  Ids  researches, 
had  not  a  ray  of  genius,  and  genius  is 
the  soul  of  lustoiy.  He  gives  every 
thing  with  equal  minuteneft,  makes 
ao  attempt  at  digestmg  or  com- 
pression, and  fills  his  pages  with 
letters  and  state -papers  at  full 
length ;  the  certam  way,  if  not  con- 
nected by  ability,  to  send  them  to  the 
bottom. 

Dean  Swift*s  history  of  the  four 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  his 
Apology  for  the  same  sovereign,  con* 
tain  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning Marlborough*s  life;  but  it 
is  so  mixed  up  with  the  gall  and 
party  spirit  which  formed  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  Dean  of  St  Fa- 
trick's  character,  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  impartial  or  authentic.* 
The  life  of  James  n.  by  Clarke  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  valuable  and 
curious  details  drawn  from  the  Stuart 
Papers  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent  on 
the  demise  of  the  Cardinal  York ;  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  other 
eminent  men  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  if  some  of  them 
oould  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  by 
fiu*  the  best  life  of  Mariborough,  in  a 
militaiy  point  of  view,  is  that  recently 
published  by  Mr  Gleig,  in  his  *^  MUitary 
Commanders  of  Great  Britain,*' — ^a 
sketch  characterized  by  all  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge,  practical  acquaintance 
with  war,  and  brilliant  power  of  de- 
scription, by  which  the  other  writings 
of  that  gifted  author  are  distinguished. 
If  he  would  make  as  good  use  of  the 
vast  collection  of  papers  which,  under 
tiie  able  auspices  of  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, have  now  issued  fh>m  the  press, 
as  he  has  of  the  more  scanty  mate- 
rials at  his  disposal  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  Marlborough,  he  would 
•write  the  histoiy  of  that  hero,  and 


supersede   the  wish  even  for  any 
other. 

The  fortunate  accident  is  generally 
known  by  which  the  great  collection  of 
papers  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Londonhas  been  brought  to  light.  That 
this  collection  should  at  length  have  be- 
come known  is  less  surprisingthan  that 
it  should  so  long  have  remained  forgot- 
ten, and  have  eluded  the  searches  of  so 
many  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
It  embraces,  as  Sfar  George  Murray's 
lucid  preface  mentions,  a  complete  se« 
ries  of  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
duke  from  1702  to  1712,  the  ten  years 
ofhismostimportantpublicsernces.  la 
addition  to  the  despatches  of  the  duko 
himself,  the  letters,  almost  equally  nu- 
merous, of  his  private  secretary,  M. 
Cardonnell,  and  a  journal  written  by 
his  grace's  chaplain,  Dr  Hare,  after- 
wai^  Bishop  of  Chichester,  are  con- 
tained in  the  eighteen  manuscript  vo- 
lumes which  were  discovered  in  the 
record -room  of  Hensington,  near 
Woodstock,  in  October  1842,  and  are 
now  given  to  the  public.  They  are  of 
essential  service,  especially  in  render* 
ing  intelligible  the  details  of  the  cor* 
respondence,  which  would  otherwise 
in  great  part  be  uninteresting,  and 
scarce  understood,  at  least  by  the  ordi- 
naiy  reader.  Some  of  the  most  va* 
luable  parts  of  the  work,  particidarly 
a  fnU  detail  of  the  battle  of  Blenheimt 
are  drawn  from  Dr  Hare's  jonmaL 
In  addition  to  this,  the  bulletins  of  most 
of  the  events,  issued  by  government  at 
the  time,  are  to  be  found  in  notes  at 
the  proper  places ;  and  in  the  text  are 
occasionally  contained  short,  but  cor* 
rect  and  luminous  notices,  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  contemporaneous  political 
and  militaiy  events  which  are  alluded 
to,  but  not  described,  in  the  despatches, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  understand 
many  of  their  particulars.  Nothing, 
in  a  word,  has  been  omitted  by  the 
accomplished  editor  whidi  could  il- 
lustrate or  render  intelligible  the  valu- 
able collection  of  matenals  placed  at 
his  disposal ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  pains 
and  ability,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
follow  the  detail  of  events,  or  under^ 
stand  the  matter  alluded  to  in  the 


*  «  Marlborough/'  says  Swift, ''  is  as  Toracious  as  hell,  and  as  ambitioos  as  the 
deyil.  What  he  desires  above  every  thing  is  to  be  made  commander-in-chief  for 
life,  and  it  is  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  hk  avarice  that  he  has  opposed  so  many 
latrigues  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  restoration  of  peace.*' 
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despatches : — so  great  is  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  eventfol  War  of 
the  Soccession  which  prevails,  from 
the  want  of  a  popular  historian  to 
record  it,  even  among  well-informed 
persons  in  this  country ;  and  so  true 
was  the  observation  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  but  for  the  genius  of 
Homer,  the  exploits  of  Achilles 
would  have  been  buried  under  the 
tumulus  which  covered  his  remains  I 
And  what  should  we  have  known  of 
Alexander  himself  more  than  of  Attila 
or  Genghis  Khan,  but  for  the  fasci- 
nating pages  of  Quintus  Curtius  and 
Arrian? 

To  the  historian  who  is  to  go  mi- 
nntely  into  the  detuls  of  Marlbo* 
Tongh^s  campaigns  and  negotiations, 
and  to  whom  accurate  and  authentic 
information  is  of  inestimable  import- 
ance,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  these 
papers  are  of  the  utmost  value.  But, 
to  the  general  reader,  all  such  volumi- 
nous publications  and  despatches  must, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  be  compara- 
tively uninteresting.  They  always 
contain  a  great  de^  of  repetition,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  under 
which  the  commander  lay,  of  commu- 
nicating the  same  event  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence  in 
many  different  quarters.  Great  part 
of  them  relate  to  details  of  discipline, 
furnishing  supplies,  getting  up  stores, 
and  other  necessary  matters,  of  little 
▼alne  even  to  the  historian,  except  in 
80  far  as  they  illustrate  the  industry, 
energy,  and  difficulties  of  the  com- 
mander. The  general  reader  who 
plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  Marl- 
borough despatches  in  this  age,  or  into 
those  of  Wellington  in  the  next,  when 
contemporary  recollection  is  lost,  will 
£nd  it  impossible  to  understand  the 
greater  part  of  the  matters  referred 
to,  and  wiU  soon  lay  aside  the  volumes 
in  despair.  Such  works  are  highly 
valuable,  but  they  are  so  to  the  an- 
nalist or  historian  rather  than  the  or- 
dinary reader.  They  are  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  not  history  itself. 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
works  of  livy  or  Gibbon  which  the 
rude  blocks  in  the  quarry  do  to  the 
temples  of  St  Peter's  or  the  Parthenon. 
Ordinary  readeii  are  not  aware  of 
this  when  i^ej  take  up  a  volume  of 
despatches ;  they  expect  to  be  as  much 
fascinated  by  it  as  they  are  by  the 
Gonespondence  of  Madame  de  Sevign^, 


Cowper,  Gibbon,  or  Arnold.  They 
will  soon  find  their  mistake :  the  book* 
sellers  will  erelong  Bud  it  in  the  sale 
of  such  works.  The  matter-of-fact 
men  in  ordinary  life,  and  the  compilers 
and  drudges  in  literature — ^that  is,  nine*^ 
tenths  of  the  readers  and  writers  in 
the  world — are  never  weary  of  descant- 
ing on  the  inestimable  importance  of 
authentic  documents  for  history ;  and 
without  doubt  they  are  right  so  far  as 
the  collecting  of  materials  goes.  There 
must  be  quarriers  before  there  can  be 
architects :  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  are  the  basis  of  all 
dvilization.  But  they  are  not  civill<' 
sation  itself,  they  are  its  pioneers* 
Truth  is  essential  to  an  estimable  cha- 
racter: but  many  a  man  is  iosup- 
portably  dull  who  never  told  a  false- 
hood. The  pioneers  of  Marlborough, 
however,  have  now  gone  before,  and 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  English  genius 
if  the  divine  artist  does  not  erelong 
make  the  proper  use  of  the  materials 
at  length  placed  in  his  hands. 

John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  bom  on  the  5th 
July  1650,  (new  style,)  at  Ash,  in  the 
tx)unty  of  Devon.  His  father  was  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  a  gallant  cavalier 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  in  behalf  of 
Charles  I.,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  deprived  of  his  fortune  and  driven 
into  exile  by  Cromwell.  His  paternal 
family  was  very  ancient,  and  boasted 
its  descent  from  the  Courcils  de  Poi- 
tou,  who  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror.  His  mother « was  Eliza- 
beth Drake,  who  diumed  a  collateral 
connexion  with  the  descendants  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
great  navigator.  Young  Churchill 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion from  the  parish  deigyman  in 
Devonshire,  from  whom  he  imbibed 
that  firm  attachment  to  the  Protes-^ 
tant  faith  by  which  he  was  ever  after-- 
wards  distinguished,  and  which  deter- 
mined his  conduct  in  the  most  impor* 
tant  crisis  of  his  life.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  school  of  St  PauPs  ; 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  disco* 
vered,  on  reading  Yegetius,  that  his 
bent  of  mind  was  decidedly  for  the 
military  life.  Like  many  other  men 
destined  for  future  distinction,  he  made> 
no  great  figure  as  a  scholar,  a  circum- 
stance easily  explained,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  on  the  knowledge  of 
words  that  the  reputation  of  a  school- 
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boffOf  things  that  of  a  man,  is  feanded. 
But  the  despatches  now  published  de- 
aottstrate  tbat,*before  he  attained 
loiddle  life,  he  was  a  proficient  at  least 
IP  Latui,  French,  and  English  «omp(>- 
aation ;  for  letters  in  each,  written  in  a 
yeiy  pare  style,  are  to  beibond  in  all 
parts  of  his  coiTe^K>ndence. 

From  early  youth,  yoong  Churchill 
was  distingiuiytod  by  the  elegance  of 
his  mumers  and  the  beaaty  of  his 
eountenance  and  figure— advantages 
which,  coupled  widi  the  known  loyal 
principles  of  his  father,  and  the  soifer- 
ings  he  had  undergone  in  the  royal 
cause,  procured  fiu*  him,  at  the  ear^ 
age  of  fifteen,  the  situation  of  page  ia 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.    His  inclination 
for  arms  was  then  so  decided,  that  that 
prince  procured  for  him  a  commission 
fai  one  of  tiie  regiments  of  guards 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  yeani  old. 
His  uncommonly  handsome  figure  then 
Attracted  no  small  share  of  notice  fixMU 
the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles 
U.,  and  even  awakened  a  passion  in 
cue  of  the  royal  mistresses  herselL 
Impatient  to  signaliee  himself,  how^ 
-ever,  he  left  theur  seductions,  and  em* 
tarbsd  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Tangiers  in  17G6.    Thus 
his  first  essay  in  arms  was  made  in 
actions  against  the  Moors.    Having 
letumed  to  Great  Britain,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Countess  of  CasUe- 
maine,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, then  the  favourite  mistress  of 
Charles II.,  who  had  distinguished  him 
by  her  regard  before  he  embarked  for 
Africa,  and  who  made  him  a  present  of 
£5000,  with  which  Uie  young  soldier 
bought  an  annuity  of  £500  a-year, 
which  laid  the  foundation,  says  Ches- 
terfield, of  all  'his  subsequent  for- 
tunes.    Charles,  to  remove  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  her  unsteady  afiec- 
tions,  gave  him  a  company  in  the 
guards,  and  sent  him  to  the  Continent 
with  the  auxiliary  force  which,  in  those 
days  of  English  humiliation,  Ihe  ca- 
binet of  St  James's  furnished  to  Louis 
JOY.  to  aid  him  in  subduing  the 
United  Provinces.  Thus,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  it  was  under  Turenne, 
C<mde,  and  Vauban  that  the  future 
conqueror  of  the  Bourbons  first  learned 
the  art  of  scientific  warfare.  Welling- 
ton went  through  the  same  discipline, 
but  in  the  inverse  order:    his  first 
campaigns  were  made   against   the 


French  in  Flanders,  his  next  against 
the  bastions  of  Tippoo  and  the  Hah* 
ratta  horse  in  Hindostan. 

Chnrchill  had  not  been  long  In 
FUmders,  before  his  talents  and  gid« 
lantry  won  for  him  deserved  distinc* 
tion.    The  campaign  of  1672,  whidi 
brought  the  French  armies  to  the  gates 
of  Amsterdam^  and  placed  the  United 
States  within  a  hair's^breadth  of  de* 
stmction,  was  to  him  frukfui  in  valn« 
able  lessons.    He  distinguished  him- 
self afterwards  so  mneh  at  tiie  sic^ 
of  Nimegnen^  that  Turenne,  who  con- 
stantly called  him  by  his  aobriqtut  of 
*^  the  handsome  Englishman,"  pre* 
dieted  that  be  would  one  day  1^  a 
great  man.    In  the  following  year  ho 
had  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life 
of  his  colonel,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
and  distinguished  himself  so  mnch  at 
the  siege  of  Maestricht,  that  Louis 
XIV.  pftblidy  thanked  him  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  pdmnised  him 
his  powerful  infiuenoe  with  Charlea 
XL  for  futm*e  promotion.    He  little 
thought  what  a  formidable  enemy  he 
was  then  fostering  at  the  court  of  iiia 
obsequious  brother  sovereign.  There* 
suit  of  Louis  XIV.^  intawesmon  was, 
that  Chnrchill  was  made  lieuteaant- 
eolonel;  and  he  continued  toserve  with 
tiie  English  auxdUaxy  foroe  in  Flan* 
ders,  under  the  f^nch  generals,  till 
1677,  when  he  returned  with  his  re^ 
ment  to  London.    Beyond  all  do^ 
it  was  these  five  years'  service  under 
the  great  masters  of  tlie  military  art, 
who  then  sustained  the  power  and 
cast  a  halo  round  the  crown  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  which  rendered  Marlborough 
the   consummate    commander   that, 
from  the  moment  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Allied  armies,  he  diowed 
himsdf  to  have  become.    One  of  tho 
most  interesting  and  instructive  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  biography  is 
the  long  steps,  the  vast  amount  of, 
previous  preparation,  the  numerous* 
changes,  some  prosperous,  others  ad- 
verse, by  which  Uie  mind  of  a  great 
man  is  formed,  and  he  is  prepar^  for 
playing  the  important  part  he  is  in- 
tended to  perform  on  the  theatre  of 
Uie  world.    Providence  does  nothing 
in  vain,  and  when  it  has  selected  a 
particular  mind  for  great  achievement, 
the  events  which  happen  to  it  all  seem 
to  conspire  in  a  mysterious  way  for 
its   development.      Were    any   one 
omitted,  some  essential  quality  in  the 
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<^aia€ter.of  tlie  future  bero,  sUtos* 
jmMA,  or  philosopher  would  foe  foood 
to  be  Awmting. 

Here  also,  as  in  eveiy  other  period 
^  hirtory,  we  amy  see  how  nn* 
pmcipled  tfnbitioD  OTervaiiltB  itself, 
and  the  laeasoes  whidi  seem  at  first 
sight  most  seoorely  to  establish  its 
«f|M«saivereig&Y  are  the  nnseea  meaBS 
ligr  which  an  oTemiliiig  power  works 
^mt  its  destractioD.  Doubtless  the 
«tter  ministers  of  Louis  XIV^  deen* 
ed  their  master's  power  secme  when 
Aids  English  allianoe  was  concluded ; 
vrhen  tlM  English  monardi  had  be« 
fxme  a  state  pensioner  of  the  ooart 
of  Versailles ;  when  a  secret  treaty 
bad  united  them  by  apparently  indis* 
4M)lable  bonds;  when  the  ministers 
«fnatty  and  Hit  patriots  of  England 
were  oormptedby  his  bribes;  when  the 
dreaded  feets  of  Britain  were  to  be 
mmn.  in  wiion  with  those  of  France, 
to  breakdown  the  sqaadrens  of  an  in* 
^considerable  republic;  when  the  de*- 
scendsnts  of  the  conqoerors  of  Creasy, 
Poitiers,  and  Aonoonr  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  saooessors  of  the  van* 
qaiafaed  in  those  disastrous  fields,  to 
scUere  the  conquest  of  Flanders  and 
ifofland.  Witlu>ut  doubt,  so  far  as 
Inosan  foresight  could  go,  Loavois 
and  Colbert  were  right  Nothing 
coidd  appear  so  decidedly  calculated 
to  fix  the  power  of  Louis  XIV .  on  an 
immovable  £»ui^tion«  But  how 
Tain  are  the  calculations  of  the  greajt- 
€et  hnman  intellects,  when  pat  in  op- 
posltioii  to  the  orenrnling  will  of  Om* 
B^)OtODoe  I  It  was  that  very  Ekiglish 
allianoe  which  mined  Louis  XIV,,  as 
tiie  Anstrian  alliaace  and  marriage, 
which  seemed  to  put  the  ke3r8toae  in 
the  aroh  of  his  greatness,  afterwards 
mined  Napoleon.  By  the  effect,  and 
one  of  the  most  desired  effects,  of  the 
Engitsh  alliance,  a  strong  body  of 
British  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  Flan* 
den ;  the  English  officers  learned  the 
theory  and  practice  of  war  in  the  best 
of  all  schools,  and  under  the  best  of  all 
teadiere ;  that  ignorance  of  the  mili^ 
tary  art,  the  result  in  every  age  of 
our  insular  situati<«,  and  which  gene- 
ral^ causes  the  four  or  five  first  years 
of  every  war  to  terminate  in  disaster, 
Was  for  tiie  time  removed,  and  that 
mighty  genius  was  developed  nnder 
the  eye  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the 
example  of  Turoaue,  which  was  des- 
tined to  hurl  bi^ck  to  their  own  fron- 


tiers the  tide  of  Gallic  in%-asion,  and 
dose  in  mouniing  the  reign  of  tiia 
GrcoHie  Manarfue,  *^  Les  hommet 
agisseat,*'  says  Bossuet,  *'  mais  Di&x 
M  m^ne.'^ 

Upon  Churchill's  return  to  London^ 
the  briUiant  reputation  which  had  pre* 
ceded,  and  the  even  augmented  per* 
sonal  advantages  which  accompanied 
him,  immediately  rendered  him  the  id<^ 
of  beauty  and  fashion.  .  The  lad^  of 
the  palace  vied  fcM*  his  homage — the 
nobles  of  the  land  hastened  to  cnlti* 
vate  his  society.  Like  Julius  C%sar| 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  stream^ 
and  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  courtly 
dissipation  with  the  ardour  which 
marks  an  energetic  character  in  the 
pureuit  whether  of  good  or  evil.  The 
el^ance  of  his  person  and  manners, 
and  charms  of  bis  conversation,  pre* 
vailed  so  for  with  Charios  II.  and  tha 
Duke  of  York,  that  soon  after,  though 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  ago,  he  obtain* 
ed  a  lament.  In  1680  he  married 
the  celebrated  Sarah  Jennings,  tha 
fovourite  lady  in  attendance  on  the 
Princess  -Anne,  second  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  most 
admved  beauties  of  the  court,  and 
this  alliance  increased  his  infiuenoe, 
ah-eady  great,  with  that  Prince,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  gran^ 
dew  of  his  fortunes.  Shortly  afta^ 
his  marriage  he  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Scotland,  in  the  course  ot 
whioh  they  both  were  nearly  ship*^ 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  On  this 
occasion  the  Duke  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  preserve  his  favourite's  life^ 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  although 
the  danger  was  such  that  many  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  perished  under  his  eye. 
On  his  return  to  London  in  1682,  ho 
was  presented  by  his  patron  to  the 
King,  who  made  him  colonel  of  the 
third  regiment  of  guards.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  ia 
1685,  on  the  demise  of  his  brother^ 
Churehill  kept  his  place  as  one  of  tha 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-^ 
general.  He  was  sent  by  his  sove* 
reign  to  Paris  to  notify  his  accession 
to  Lonis  XIV.,  and  on  his  return  ho 
was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Baron  ChnrcbiU  of  Sandbridge  in 
the  county  of  Hertford — a  title  which 
ho  took  from  an  estate  there  which 
he  had  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife, 
^n  tho  revolt  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
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tQOuth,  he  had  aa  opportanity  of  show- 
ing at  once  his  military  ability,  and, 
by  a  signed  service,  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor.  Lord  Feversham  had 
the  command  of  the  royal  forces,  and 
Churchill  was  his  major-generaL  The 
general-in-chief,  however,  kept  so 
bad  a  look-oat,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  surprised  and  cat  to 
pieces  by  the  rebel  forces,  who,  on 
this  occasion  at  least,  were  conducted 
with  ability.  The  general  and  al- 
most all  his  officers  were  in  their  beds, 
and  sound  asleep,  when  Monmouth, 
at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  silently 
debouched  out  of  his  camp,  and  sud- 
denly fell  on  the  royal  army.  The 
rout  would  have  been  complete,  and 
probably  James  11.  dethroned,  ^ad 
not  Churchill,  whose  vigilant  eye  no- 
thing escaped,  observed  the  move- 
ment, and  hastily  collected  a  handful 
of  men,  with  whom  he  made  so  vigo- 
rous a  resistance  as  gave  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  army  to  form,  and 
repel  this  well-conceived  enterprise. 

Churchill's  mind  was  too  sagacious, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  too  extensive,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  perilons  nature  of  the 
course  upon  which  James  had  adven* 
tured,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about, 
if  not  the  absolute  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  least  such 
a  quasi-establishment  of  it  as  the 
people  deemed,  and  probably  with 
reason,  was,  with  so  aspiring  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  in  effect  the  same  thing. 
When  he  saw  the  headstrong  monarch 
break  through  all  bounds,  and  openly 
trample  on  the  liberties,  while  he 
shocked  the  religious  feelings,  of  his 
people,  he  wrote  to  him  to  point  out, 
in  firm  but  respectful  terms,  the  dan- 
ger of  his  conduct.  He  declured  to 
Lord  Galway,  when  James's  innova- 
tions began,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
design  of  overtummg  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  his  country,  he  would 
leave  his  service.  So  far  his  conduct 
was  perfectly  unexceptionable.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  our  country,  our  se- 
cond only  to  our  benefactor.  If  they 
are  brought  into  collision,  as  they 
often  are  during  the  melancholy  vicis- 
situdes of  a  civil  war,  an  honourable 
man,  whatever  it  may  cost  him,  has 
but  one  part  to  take.  He  must  not 
abandon  his  public  duty  for  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  but  he  must  never  be- 
tiay  official  duty.    If  Churchill,  per« 


ceiving  the  frantic  course  of  his  maa« 
ter,  had  withdrawn  from  his  service, 
and  then  either  taken  no  part  in  the 
revolution  which  followed,  or  even 
appeared  in  arms  agamst  him,  the 
most  scmpolous  moralist  coold  have 
discovered  nothing  reprehensible  ia 
his  conduct  History  has  in  eveiy 
age  applauded  the  virtue,  while  it  has 
commiserated  the  anguish,  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  who  sacrificed  his  sons  to  the 
perhaps  too  rigorous  laws  of  hie 
country. 

But  Churchill  did  not  do  this,  and 
thence  has  arisen  an  ineffaceable  \Aq% 
on  his  memoiy.  He  did  not  relia- 
quiah  the  service  4)f  the  infatuated 
monarch  ;  he  retained  his  ofiloe 
and  commands;  but  he  employed 
the  influence  and  authority  thence  i 
derived,  to  ruin  his  benefactor.  I 
So  far  were  the  representations  of 
Churchill  from  having  in^Mred  any 
doubts  of  his  fidelity, .  that  Jamesi 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed^ 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  five  thousand  men,  destined 
to  oppose  his  progress.  At  the  very 
time  that  he  accepted  that  conmiand, 
he  had,  if  we  may  believe  his  pane* 
gyrist  Ledyard,  signed  a  letter,  along 
with  several  other  peers,  addressed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  inviting  him 
to  come  over,  and  hs^  actually  con^- 
duded  with  Major-General  Elrk^ 
who  commanded  at  Axminster,  a  con- 
vention, for  the  seizure  of  the  king 
and  giving  him  up  to  his  hostile  son* 
in-law.  James  was  secretly  warned 
that  Churchill  was  about  to  betray 
him,  but  he  refused  to  believe  it  of 
one  from  whom  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced such  devotion,  and  was  only 
wakened  from  his  dream  of  security 
by  learning  that  his  favourite  had 
gone  over  with  the  five  thousand  men 
whom  he  commanded  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Not  content  with  this,  it 
was  Churchill's  influence,  joined  to 
that  of  his  wife,  which  is  said  to  have 
induced  James's  own  daughter,  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  to  detach  themselves  fix>m 
the  cause  of  the  falling  monarch ;  and 
drew  from  that  unhappy  sovereign 
the  mournful  exclamation,  ^^  My  GrodI 
my  very  children  have  forsaken  me.** 
In  what  does  this  conduct  differ  from 
that  of  Labedoyere,  who,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  deserted 
to  Kapoleon  when  sent  out  to  oppose 
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bun?— or  Lavalette,  who  employed  bis 
ii^aenoe,  as  postmaster  under  Lonis 
Xym.,  to  forward  the  Imperial  con- 
spiracy ?— or  Marshal  Ney,  who,  after 
promising  at  the  court  of  the  Tnileries 
tobrmg  the  ex-emperor  back  in  an  iron 
cage,  no  sooner  reached  the  royal  camp 
aft  Melon,  than  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion caiUng  on  the  troops  to  desert 
the  Bourbons,  and  mount  the  tricolor 
co<^^e?  Nay,  is  not  Churchill's  con- 
doct,  in  a  mcMral  point  of  view,  worse 
than  that  of  Ney ;  for  the  latter  aban- 
doned the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  a 
new  master,  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
jwtaon,  to  rejoin  his  old  benefactor 
and  companion  in  anns;  but  the  for* 
mer  abandoned  the  trust  reposed  in 
liim  by  his  old  master  and  benefactor, 
to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of 
a  competitor  for  the  throne,  to  whom 
he  was  bound  ndther  by  duty  nor 
obligation.    And  yet  such  is  often  the 
jnequflJity  of  crimes  and  punishments 
in  this  world,  that  Churchill  was  rais- 
ed to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  by  the 
▼eiy  conduct  which  consigned  Ney, 
with  justice,  so  far  as  his  conduct  is 
C4Micemed,  to  an  ignominious  death. 

^  TrcAson  ne'er  prospers ;  for  when  it 

•    docs» 

2ioiie  dare  call  it  treason." 

History  forgets  its  first  and  noblest 
duty  when  it  foils,  by  its  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame,  to  counterbalance, 
fio  far  as  its  verdict  can,  this  inequa- 
lity, which,  for  inscrutable  but  doubt- 
less wise  purposes,  Providence  has 
permitted  in  this  transient  scene. 
Charity  forbids  us  to  scrutinize  such 
conduct  too  severely.  It  is  the  de- 
plorable effect  of  a  successful  revolu- 
tion, even  when  commenced  for  the 
most  necessary  purposes,  to  obliterate 
the  ideas  of  man  on  right  and  wrong, 
and  leave  no  other  test  in  the  geneiSl 
case  for  public  conduct  but  success.  It 
is  its  first  effect  to  place  them  in  such 
trying  circumstances  that  none  but 
the  most  confirmed  and  resolute  vir- 
tue can  pass  unscathed  through  the 
ordeal.  Me  knew  the  human  heart 
well,  who  commanded  us  in  our  daily 
IHsyers  to  supplicate  not  to  be  led  in- 
to temptation,  even  before  asking  for 
deliverance  fh>m  evil.  Let  no  man 
be  sure,  however  much,  on  a  calm  sur- 
vey, he  may  condemn  the  conduct  of 
Marlborough  and  Ney,  that  in  similar 
circumstances  he  would  not  have  done 
the  same. 


The  magnitude  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Churchill  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  immediately  appeared  in  the 
commands  conferred  upon  him.  Hardly 
was  he  settled  at  Wiliiam^s  head- 
quarters when  he  was  dispatched  to 
London  to  assume  the  c(»nmand  of  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and,  while  there,  he 
signed,  on  the  20th  December  1688^ 
the  famous  Act  of  Association  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  named  lieutenant-general 
of  the  armies  of  William,  and  imme-^ 
diately  made  a  new  organization  of 
the  troops,  under  officers  whom  he 
could  trust,  which  proved  of  the  ut« 
most  service  to  William  on  the  un« 
stable  throne  on  which  he  was  soon 
after  seated.  He  was  present  at  most 
of  the  long  and  momentous  debates 
which  took  pUice  in  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  question  on  whom  the  crown 
should  be  conferred,  and  at  first  is  said 
to  have  inclined  to  a  regency ;  but  with 
a  commendable  delicacy  he  absented 
himself  on  the  night  of  the  decisive 
vote  on  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
He  voted,  however,  on  the  6th  of 
February  for  the  resolution  which 
settled  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary ;  and  he  assisted  at  their  coro- 
nation, under  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  to  which  he  had  shortly 
before   been   elevated   by  William. 
England  having,  on  the  accession  of 
the  new  monarch,  joined  ihe  conti- 
nental league  against  France,  Marl- 
borough received  the  command  of  the 
Britisn  auxiliary  force  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  bis  courage  and  ability 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  victory  of  Walcourt.    In  1690 
he  received   orders  to  return  from 
Flanders  in  order  to  assume  a  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  then  agitated  by  a 
general  insurrection    in    favour  of 
James ;  but,  actuated  by  some  remnant 
of  attachment  to  his  old  benefactor,  he 
eluded  on  various  pretences  comply- 
ing with  the  order,  till  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  had  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  dethroned  monarch,  when  he 
came  over  and  made  himself  master 
of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  In  1691  he  was 
sent  agam  into  Flanders,  in  order  to 
act  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
William,  who  was  then,  with  heroic 
constancy,     contendinff     with     the 
still  superior  forces  of  France;  but 
hardly  had   he  landed   there  when 
he   was   arrested,   deprived  of  all 
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his  commaBcLSt  A^d  seat  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  along  wiUi  several  of  the 
noblemen  of  dntmction  in  the  Biitish 
aenate. 

•  Upon  this  part  of  the  hi9tory  of 
Marlboroogh  there  hangs  a  veii  of 
mystery,  irtdch  ail  the  papers  brought 
to  iigfat  in  VBUupe  recent  times  hare  not 
entirely  removed.  At  the  time,  bis 
di^^»ce  was  by  many  attributed  to 
aome  cuttmg  sarcasms  in  which  he 
had  iiDdoiged  on  the  predilection  of 
William  £r  tiie  conttoental  troops^ 
and  espectally  the  Dutch ;  by  others, 
^  to  intrigoes  oondncted  by  Lady  Mad* 
I  borough  and  him,  to  f]i>tain  ibr  the 
Princess  Anne  a  larger  pensien  than 
tifts  king  was  disposed  to  allow  her. 
But  neither  of  these  causes  are  soft** 
dent  to  exphitB  tiie  fall  and  arrest  of 
so  eminent  a  man  as  Jisriborongh,  and 
who  had  renderod  such  nnportant  ser* 
vices  to  the  newly  -established  mo* 
nmAL  It  would  appear  fimn  iriiat 
has  transpired  in  later  times,  that  a 
much  more  serious  cause  had  produced 
the  rupture  between  him  and  William. 
The  charge  brought  against  him  at 
the  time,  bat  vhidi  was  not  prose* 
eated,  as  it  was  found  to  rest  on  false 
or  insuffident  evidence,  was  that  of 
having,  along  with  Lords  Salisbuiy, 
Combnry,  the  Bishc^  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Basil  Ferebrace,  signed  tiie 
scheme  of  an  association  fw  the  resto- 
ration ai  James.  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
who  was  executed  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  James  IL  shortly 
after  Mariborough^s  arrest,  declared 
In  the  course  of  his  tiial  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  design,  had  received  the 
pardon  of  the  ^Oed  monarch,  and 
had  engaged  to  procure  for  him  the 
adiiesion  of  the  army.  The  Pi4>ers, 
published  in  Coxe,  rather  corroborate 
the  view  that  he  was  privy  to  it ;  and 
It  is  supported  by  those  found  at  Rome 
in  tibe  possesion  of  Cardinal  York.* 


That  MariberoQgh,  disgusted  with  the 
partiality  of  William  for  his  Dutdi 
troops,  and  irritated  at  the  <^n  seve- 
rity of  his  Govemmesi,  sboald  have 
repented  of  his  abandonment  of  his 
former  sovereign  and  benefhctar,  la 
highly  probable.  But  it  can  scaraely 
be  taken  as  an  i^whigy  ftr  one  act  oi 
treason,  that  he  meditated  the  com*  j 
mission  of  another.  It  only  diows  ) 
how  perilous,  in  pnbiic  as  in  privata 
Ufe,  is  any  deviation  from  the  path  of 
iirtegrity,  that  it  impeUod  such  a  man 
Into  so  tortaoos  and  disr^pntaUe  a 
path. 

Mariboron^,  however,  was  a  maa 
whose  ^semces  were  too  vaiaaUe  4a 
the  newiy- established  dynasty,  for 
him  te  be  peimHted  to  renudn  long  im. 
disgrace.  He  was  soon  liberated,  in* 
deed,  from  the  Tower,  as  no  sufficient 
afidence  of  his  alleged  aooession  to  the 
oonqiincy  had  been  <ribtained.  Several 
yean  elapsed,  however,  before  he 
emerged  from  the  priva<7  uito  which 
he  prudently  retiied  on  his  libera* 
tion  from  confinement.  Qaeen  Maiy 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  smaiU* 
pox  on  the  17th  of  January  l^S^ 
Mariboreugh  wisely  abstained  from 
even  taking  part  in  the  debates  widely 
followed  in  Parliament,  daring  which 
some  of  the  malcontents  dropped  hints 
as  to  tker  propriety  of  conferring  the 
crown  on  his  immediate  patroness,  tlM 
Princess  Anne.  This  prudent  reserve, 
together  with  the  ab»»oe  of  any  de* 
cided  proofe  at  the  time  of  Marlbo- 
rough's correspondence  with  James« 
seems  to  have  at  length  weakened 
William's  resentment,  and  by  degrees 
he  was  taken  bade  into  favour.  The 
peace  of  Ryswidc,  signed  on  the  20th 
of  September  1697,  having  ^nsoli*^ 
dated  the  power  of  that  monarch, 
Mariboix>ogh  was,  on  the  19th  of 
June  169^  made  preoeptor  of  the 
y<mngDukeof  Gloncesterfhls  nephew^ 


«  f< 


During  Ihe  interval  between  the  liberation  of  Marlborough  and  the  death 
<yf  <^een  Mary,  we  find  him,  in  eonjanction  with  Godolpliin  wad  many  others 
maintaining  a  clandestine  interconrse  with  the  exiled  friaiiy.  Oa  the  8d  May 
1^4y  only  a  few  days  before  he  offered  his  serrices  to  Ku^  Wiihaniy  he  com- 
mumcated  to  James,  through  Colonel  SackviUe^  intelligenoe  of  an  expedition 
then  fitting  out,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fleet  in  Brest  harbour.*^ — 
Coxa's  Marlborouffh,  i.  75.  *'  Marlborough^s  conduct  to  the  Stuarts,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  **  was  a  foul  blot  on  has  memory.  To  the  last  he  persevered  in  those 
deplorable  intrigues.  In  October  1713,  he  protested  to  a  Jacobite  agent  ho 
would  rather  hare  his  hands  cut  off  than  do  any  thing  to  prejudice  King  James." 
— Mahon,  I  21-22. 
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fMtt  of  Uie  Princess  AaaCf  aad  faetr- 
presumptive  to  the  throne;  and  this 
ftppoiatmeBt,  widch  at  qbob  restored 
his  credit  at  court,  was  aocompanied 
\sf  the  gcacioBS  exprossion — '^  Mj 
lord,  make  1117  neplusw  to  resanhis 
,  yooreeiC,  and  he  will  be  every  thing 
'  whic&  I  can  desire."    On.  the  same' 
day  he  was  re-appeinted  to  his  rank 
as  a  privj  connoiUor,  and  took  the 
oaths  and  his  aeat  aoeoidingly.    So 
MI7  had  he  now  regained  tiie  coiifi-» 
deaee  of  Wimam,  Siat  he  was  three 
times  named  one  ^  tiie  nine  lords 
jostician  to  wiiom  the  administratioa 
ef  affairB  in  Great  Britain  was  snbse* 
^nently  eatrosted,  daring  the  tempo* 
lary  absence  of  Wflliam  in  Holland; 
juDd  the  War  of  the  Snooession  having 
become  certun   in  the  year  170Q, 
that  moaaadi,  who  was  preparing  to 
lake  aa  active  pait  in  it,  appoiBted 
Mariborongh,  en  let  June  1701,  his 
ambassador- extnuxdmary    at     the 
Hague,  and  commaader-in^chief  of  the 
Alfied  forces  in  Flanders.  This  donbie 
jqipotntment  in  efieot  invested  Marl- 
toroogfa  with  the  entire  direction  of 
affiuFs  dvM  and  military,  so  fur  as 
England  was  eoooenied,  on  the  Con- 
^tinent.     Wyiiaai,  wto  wss  highly 
iadignaat  at  the  raeegmtion  of  the 
Chevalier  fit  Greorge   as   King    of 
SngUmd,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
James  II.,  in  fieplenber  1701,  was 
preparing  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  vigour  and  perseveruKe  which  so 
€muneastly  distingnished  his  charac- 
ter, when  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
effects  of  a  fall  fin>m  Ids  horse,  on 
the  19th  March  1702.   But  tiiat  event 
made  no  alteration  in  the  part  which 
En^aad  lode  in  the  war  which  was 
commeiicing,  and  it  augmented  rather 
tluui  diminished  the  influence  which 
Mariboronghhadinitsdh'ection.  The 
jPiincess  Ajone,  with  i^om,  both  indi- 
Tidnafiy  and  liirongh  Lady  Mailbo- 
vongfa,he  was  so  intimately  connected, 
momnted  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  one  of  her  first  acts  was  to 
beetow  on  Mariborengh  the  order  of 
tiw  Garter,  confirm  him  in  his  former 
offices,  and  appoint  him,  in  addition, 
her  plenipotentiary  at   the   Hague. 
War  was  declared  on  the  15th  May 
1702,  and  Mariborongh  immediately 
went  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Allied  army,  sixty 
thousand  strong,  then  lying  before 
Nimeguen,  which  was  threatened  by 


a  superior  force  on  tiie  part  of  the 
Fremh. 

It  is  at  Uiis  period— tone  1702— that 
the  great  and  memorable,  and  withal 
blameless  period  of  Marlborough's  life 
commenced ;  the  next  ten  yews  were 
oneunbroken  seriesof  efforts,  victeriesi 
and  glory.    He  arrived  in  the  camp 
at  Nimeguen  on  die  evening  itftiie  2d 
July,  iiaving  been  «  few  weeks  before 
At  the  Hagne ;  and  inunediately  as* 
amned  the  command.    Lord  Athkme, 
iriio  had  previously  enjoyed  that  situ* 
ation,  at  first  laid  claim  to  an  equal 
authority  with  him;  but  t&is  ruinous 
division,  which  never  is  safe,  save 
with  men  so  great  as  he  and  Engenoi 
and  would  unquestionably  havoproved 
minoustotiiecoBmKm  cause  if  shared 
with  Atldone,  was  prevented  by  the 
States-General,  who   insisted   upon 
theundivideddkeetion  being  conferred 
on  MarlboitHigfa.    Most  fortunately 
it  is  precisely  at  this  period  that  die 
correspondence  now  publisdied  com- 
mence which,  in  the  three  volumes 
afaready  pablif^ed,  presents  an  an.* 
l>roken  series  of  his  letters  to  persons 
of  eray  description  down  to  May, 
1708.    Hiey  thus  embrace  the  eariy 
auccesses  in  Flanders,  the  cross  mardh 
mto  fiavsria  and  battle  of  Blenheim, 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Germany,  the  battle  of  Barailliea» 
and  taking  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp, 
the  mission  to  the  Sang  of  Sweden  at 
Dresden,  the  battle  c?  Almanza,  in 
Spain,  and  all  the  important  events  of 
the  first  six  years  of  the  war.     More 
weighty  and  momentous  materials  for 
history  never  were  |H'esented  to  the 
public ;  and  their  importance  will  not 
be  property  appreciated,  if  the  pre- 
vious condition  of  Europe,  and  immi- 
nent haaard  to  the  independence  of 
all  the  adjoining  states,  from  the  un- 
measured ambition,  and  vast  power 
of  Louis  XIV.,  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  regard  the 
Bourbons  as  a  fallen  and  unfortunate 
race,  the  objects  rather  of  commisera- 
tion than  apprehension,  and  Napoleon 
as  the  only  sovereign  who  has  reaUy 
threatened  our  independence,  and  aU 
but  effected  the  snbj  ugation  of  the  Con-  / 
tinent,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ter- 
ror  with  which  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
they,  with  reason,  inspired  all  Europe, 
or  the  narrow  escape  which  the  conti- 
nental states,  at  least,  then  made  from 
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being  all  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
provinces  of  France.  The  forces  of 
that  monarchy,  at  all  times  formidable 
to  its  neighbours,  from  the  warlike 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  rapa* 
cious  disposition,  conspicuous  alike  in 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  times ;  *  its 
central  situation,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  salient  angleof  a  bastion  projecting 
into  the  centre  of  Germany ;  and  its 
numerous  population — ^werethen,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  be  dreaded,  from 
their  concentration  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  ambitious  monarch,  who  had 
succeeded  for  the  first  time,  for  two 
huncbred  years,  in  healing  the  divisions 
and  stilling  the  feuds  of  its  nobles, 
and  turned  theur  buoyant  energy  into 
the  diannel  of  foreign  conquest.  Im- 
mense  was  the  force  which,  by  this 
able  policy,  was  found  to  exist  in 
Pnmce,  and  terrible  the  danger  which 
it  at  once  brought  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  It  was  rendered  the 
more  formidable  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  from  the  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  talent  which  his  discern- 
ment or  good  fortune  had  collected 
around  his  throne,  and  the  consum- 
mate talent,  civil  and  military,  with 
which  affairs  were  directed.  Turenne, 
Boufflers,  and  Cond^weie  his  generals ; 
Vauban  was  his  engineer,  Louvois  and 
Torcy  were  his  statesmen.  The  lustre 
of  the  exploits  of  these  illustrious  men, 
in  itself  great,  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  still  greater  blaze  of  fame  which 
encircled  his  throne,  from  the  genius  of 
the  literary  men  who  have  given  such 
immortal  celebrity  to  his  reign.  Cor- 
neille  and  Bacine  were  his  tragedians ; 
Moli^re  wrote  his  comedies ;  Bossuet, 
F^n^lon,  and  Bourdaloue  were  his 
theologians;  Massillon  his  preacher, 
Boileau  his  critic ;  Le  Notre  laid  out 
his  gardens;  Le  Brun  painted  his 
halls.  Greatness  had  come  upon 
France,  as,  in  truth,  it  does  to  most 
other  states,  in  all  departments  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  subjoining  nations, 
alike  intimidated  by  a  power  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  dazzled  by 
a  glory  which  they  could  not  emulate, 
hi^  come  almost  to  despair  of  main- 
taining their  independence ;  and  were 
sinkmg  into  that  state  of  apathy, 
which  is  at  once  the   consequence 


and  the  cause  of  extraordinaiy  re- 
verses. 

The  influence  of  these  causes  had 
distinctly  appeared  in  the  cxtraordi* 
nary  good  fortune  which  had  attended 
the  enterprises  of  Louis,  and  the  nu- 
merous conquests  he  had  made  since 
he  had  launched  into  the  career  ik 
foreign  aggrandizement.  Nothingconld 
resist  his  victorious  arms.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  directed  by  Tureome,  he 
speedily  overran  Flanders.  Its  forti-* 
fled  cities  yielded  to  the  science  of 
Vauban,  or  the  terrors  of  his  name.^ 
The  boasted  barrier  of  theNetheriands 
was  passed  in  a  few  weeks ;  hardly 
any  of  its  far-fieuned  fortresses  made 
any  resistance.  The  passage  of  the 
Bhine  was  achieved  under  the  eyes  of 
the  monarch  with  Little  loss,  and  melo- 
dramatic effect.  One  hidf  of  Holland 
was  soon  overrun,  and  the  presence 
of  the  French  army  at  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam  seemed  to  presage  im- 
mediate destruction  to  tiie  United 
Provinces ;  and  but  for  the  flrmness 
of  their  leaders,  and  a  fortunate  oom<- 
bination  of  circumstances,  unquestion- 
ably would  have  done  so.  The  alliance 
with  Enghmd,  in  the  early  part  of  hi9 
reign,  and  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of 
Britain  and  France  to  ruin  tiieir  fleets 
and  blockade  their  harbours,  seemed 
to  deprive  them  of  their  last  resource, 
derived  from  their  energetic  industry. 
Nor  were  substantial  fruits  awanting 
from  these  conquests.  Alsace  and 
FrancheComt^  wereoverrun,  and,  with 
Lorraine,  permanently  annexed  to  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  although,  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  part  of  his 
acquisitions  in  Flanders  was  aban- 
doned, enough  was  retained  by  the 
devouring  monarchy  to  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  the  barrier  they  had  so 
ardently  desired,  and  render  their  situ- 
ation to  the  last  degree  precarious,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  so  formidable  a 

Sower.  The  heroic  William,  indeed, 
ad  not  struggled  in  vain  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  The  distant 
powers  of  Europe,  at  length  wakened 
to  a  sense  of  then:  danger,  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  coerce  the  ambi- 
tion of  France;  the  revolution  of  168S 
had  restored  England  to  its  natural 


*  <'  Galli  torpe  esse  dncunt  frumentum  manu  qaserere ;  itaque  armati  alienos 
agroB  demetunt" — Casab. 
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place  in  the  van  of  the  contest  for 
continental  freedom;  and  the  peace 
of  Byawidk  in  1697  had  in  some  degree 
aeen  the  trophies  of  conquests  more 
equally  balanced  between  the  contend* 
ing  parties.  But  still  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  alliance  kept  its 
ground  against  Louis— any  untoward 
erent,  the  defection  of  any  consider- 
able power»  would  at  once,  it  was 
ftlt,  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour; 
and  dl  history  had  demonstrated  how 
many  are  the  chances  against  any 
considerable  confederacy  keeping  for 
any  length  of  time  toseUier,  when  the 
immediate  danger  which  had  stilled 
their  jealousies,  and  bound  together 
their  separate  interests,  is  in  appear- 
anoe  removed.  Such  was  the  dubious 
and  anxious  state  of  Europe,  when  the 
death  of  Charies  IL  at  Madrid,  on  the 
1st  November  1700,  and  the  bequest  of 
his  vast  tenitories  to  Philip  Duke  of 
Anion,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  threat* 
ened  at  once  to  place  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Castiiian  monarchy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ambitious  mo- 
narch of  France,  whose  passion  for 
^ory  had  not  diminished  with  his 
advanced  years,  and  whose  want  of 
moderation  was  soon  evinced  by  his 
scenting,  after  an  affected  hesitation, 
the  splendid  bequest. 

Threatened  with  so  serious  a  danger, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  in  the  utmost  alarm,  and 
erelong  took  steps  to  endeavour  to 
avert  it.  Sndi,  however,  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ad- 
dition made  by  this  bequest  to  his 
power,  that  the  new  monarch,  in  the 
nrst  instance,  ascended  the  throne  of 
i^ain  and  the  Indies  without  any  op- 
position. The  Spanish  Netherlands, 
so  important  both  from  their  iutrinsic 
riches,  their  situation  as  the  certain 
the^re  of  war,  and  the  numerous 
fortified  towns  with  which  they  were 
studded,  had  been  eariy  secured  for 
the  young  Bourbon  prince  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  governor  of  those  valuable 
possessions.  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Milanese,  and  the  other  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy,  speedily  followed 
the  example.  The  distant  colonies  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  in  America  and 
the  Indies,  sent  in  their  adhesion.  The 
young  Prince  of  Anjou  made  his  for- 


mal entry  into  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  1701,  and  was  crowned  at  Madrid 
under  the  title  of  Philip  Y.     The 
principal  continental  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Emperor,  acknow- 
ledged his  title  to  the  throne.    The 
Dutch  were  in  despair :  they  beheld 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  brought  to 
their  very  gates.    Flanders,  instead 
of  being  the  barrier  of  Europe  against 
France,  had  become  the  outwork  of 
France  against  Europe.    The  flag  o£ 
Louis   XIV.  floated   on  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  Ghent.    Italy,  Yranoe^ 
Spain,  and  FUnders,  were  united  in 
one  dose  league,  and  in  fact  formed 
but  one  dominion.    It  was  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  over  M;ain,  dhrected  \ 
with  equal  ability,  founded  on  greater  ,' 
power,  and  backed  bv  the  bonndlesa  i 
treasures  of  the  Indies.    Spain  had  ( 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  ! 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century: 
France  had  all  but  proved  fatal  to  them 
in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  What 
hope  was  there  of  being  able  to  make 
head  against  them  both,  united  under 
such  a  head  as  Louis  XIV.? 

Great  as  these  dangers  were,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  effect  in  daunting 
the  heroic  spirit  of  William  in.  In 
concert  with  the  Emperor,  and  the 
UnitedProvinces,  who  weretoo  nearly 
threatened  to  be  backward  in  falling 
into  his  views,  he  laboured  for  the 
formation  of  a  great  confederacy, 
which  might  prevent  the  union  of  tho< 
crowns  of  France  and  Castile  in  one 
family,  and  prevent,  before  it  was  too 
late,  the  consolidation  of  a  power 
which  threatened  to  be  so  formidable 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  deatii 
of  that  intrepid  monarch  in  March 
1702,  which,  had  it  taken  place  earlier^ 
might  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  the.  confederacy,  as  it  was,  proved 
no  impediment,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
His  measures  had  been  so  well  taken, 
his  resolute  spirit  had  laboured  with 
such  effect,  that  the  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  the  Emperor, 
England,  and  Holland,  had  been 
already  signed.  The  accession  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  without  weakening  it& 
bonds,  added  another  power,  of  no 
mean  importance,  to  its  ranks.  Her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
brought  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to 
aid  the  common  cause.  Prussia  soon 
after  followed  the  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bavaria,  closely  connected 
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witli  ibe  Frendi  and  Spanish  moBar- 
cMes,  boA  by jealonsy  of  Anslria,  and 
4he  government  of  the  Netherlands^ 
rw\vSk  its  ElectCMT  held,  adhered  to 


his  nnwearied  e£forts^  saayity  ef  maiif- 
ner,  and  singular  tidents  lor  negolia^ 
tion,  that  the  difficulties  whieh  attend 
the  formation  of  all  snch  exten^T« 


fianee.    Thns  the  forces  of  Earope    'confederacies  were  ov<  reeme.    And  ft 


were  n^ntaaHy  arrayed  and  dhided, 
mncfa  aa  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
eolation  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 
It  might  idready  be  foreseen,  that 
Fkuadors,  the  Bavarian  plains,  Spain, 
and  Lombardy,  wrald,  as  in  the  great 
contest  which  followed  a  centnry  after, 
be  the  theatre  of  war.  Bat  Ae  ft»ces 
of  France  and  Spain  possessed  tiiis 
advantage,  anknown  in  former  wars, 
bnt  immense  in  %  military  point  of 
view,  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  Netheritods,  the 
nnmeroos  fortresses  of  whidi  were 
alike  valvabie  as  a  basis  of  otffenalve 
^[lerations,  andas  aiff[>r&g  asylnnw  all 
but  impregnate  in  eases  of  disaster. 
The  Allied  genends,  whether  they 
commenced  their  operations  in  Flan- 
ders or  on  the  side  of  Germany,  had 
to  begin  (m  the  Rhine,  and  cnt  their 
way  thxongfa  the  long  barrier  of  for* 
tresses  with  which  the  geniasef  Van- 
1mu>  and  Cohem  had  encircled  the 
frontiers  of  the  monarchy. 

War  having  been  resolved  on,  the 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  Emperor, 
who  kud  daim  to  Milan  as  a  fi^  of 
tiie  empke,  and  snpported  his  jNreten- 
slons  by  raoiring  an  urmy  into  Italy 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Engrae 
of  Savoy,  who  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated  as  the  iMrother  and  worthy 
rival  of  Marlborongh  in  arms.  The 
French  and  Spaniuds  assembled  an 
army  in  the  Milanese  to  resist  hiar 
advance ;  and  the  Dnke  of  Mantua 
baving  joined  the  eanee,  that  impor* 
tant  city  was  garrisoned  by  theFroich 
troops*  Bat  Prince  Eugene  erelong- 
dbiiged  Aem  to  faB  back  from  the 
bitaks  of  the  Adige  to  the  line  of  the 
O^y  on  which  they  made  a  stand. 
Bnt  tboagfa  hostilities  had  thns  com* 
menced  in  Italy,  negetiatioin  were 
still  carried  on  at  the  Hagne ;  though 
imhappily  thepretensions  of  theFrench 
kuBg  were  fonnd  to  be  of  so  exoriMtant 
ft  character,  that  an  aceonnnodation 
was  impossible.  Martborongfa's  first 
mission  to  the  Continent,  however, 
after  the  accession  of  Anne,  was  ef  ft 
diplomatic  character;  and  it  was  by 


was  not  tlK  war  was  declared,  on  4tk 
May  1702,  that  he  first  te^  the  com-> 
mand  as  commander-in-diief  of  the 
Allied  armiee. 

The  first  operation  of  the  Allies 
was  aa  attack  on  the  small  fort  of 
Kaiserworth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  belonged  to  the  Elector 
ef  Cologne,  which  snrrendered  on  the 
15th  May.  The  main  French  army, 
nominally  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dnke  of  Bnrgfrady,  really  (^  Marshtd 
Bonfflers,  entered  the  Dnchy  of  Cleves 
hft  the  end  of  the  same  month,  and 
soon  became  engaged  with  ti»e  Allied 
forces,  which  at  first,  being  inforioriik 
nnmbers,  fell  ba^.  Marlborovgh  reach* 
ed  headquarters  when  Ae  French  la^ 
before  Nimegnen ;  and  the  Dutch 
trembled  for  tiiat  frontia"  town.  Re- 
inforcements, however,  raiHdly  came 
in  from  all  qvarters  to  join  the  Allied 
army ;  and  Marlborongh,  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  gallant  force 
sixty  thonsand  strong,  resolved  to 
commence  offensive  (derations.  Hift 
first  operation  was  the  siege  of  Yen-^ 
loo,  which  was  carried  by  storm  on 
the  18th  September,  after  varions 
actions  in  the  course  ef  the  siege. 
^  My  Lord  Cutts,**  says  Marlborongh, 
'*'  commanded  at  one  of  the  Iveacfaes ; 
and  the  English  grenadiers  had  the 
honour  of  bemg  the  first  that  entered 
the  fbrt.^*  Buremonde  was  next  be- 
sieged; and  the  Allies,  8tea<filyadvair- 
dug,  opened  the  navigation  of  the^ 
Mouse  as  far  as  Maestricht.  Steven- 
swart  was  taken  on  the  1st  October  ;- 
and,  Oft  the  6th,  Buremonde  surren- 
dered.  Liege  was  t^e  next  object  of 
attack ;  and  the  breachee  of  the  eita> 
del  were,  by  the  skfifhl  operations  of 
Cohem,  who  commanded  the  Allied 
engineers  andartillefy,  declared  prac- 
ticable on  the.2Sd  of  the  same  month. 
The  assault  was  immediately  ordered ; 
and  "by  the  extraordinary  bravery, 
says  Mariborough,  "ef  tiio  oflScers 
and  soldiers,  the  citadel  was  carried 
l^  storm ;  and,  f^  the  honour  of  her 
Majesty's  sutjects,  the  English  were 
the  first  that  got  upon  the  breach."  f 


i» 


*  Defpcftehes,  21st  Srptcmber  1702. 


t  Despatches,  23d  October  1702. 
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60  M1I7  ki  Ikia,  as  ia  ereiy  otbar 
war  wliere  ignonactt  and  iiilatestiM 
basBOtledlhtta  into  the  fiaia,  did  tiw 
nal&Te-lMHni  valoiur  oltbe  Asglo-Sax«a 
nee  make  itaelf  knowa  1  Severn  kal^ 
talMttaaod  a  katf  werenadeiiiieottne 
«i  ikia  eeeaaka ;  aad  ae  dUeartfined 
waa  tke  tmaa^  by  tke  fiili  of  tke  cita- 
del, theft  tke  caslle  ef  tha  Ckaitreaae^ 
whh  its  gamsea  eC  liOOmtti*  ci^Mta- 
kted  a  few  deys  aflerwarda.  TUa 
last  success  gave  Ike  Alliaa  Ike  eoiife 
coaaauHid  ef  Liege»  and  QOBdaded  this 

akort  ki^  giorievs  canpeigBt  »  tke 
cewae  ef  wkidb  tbeykad  made  tkeU'* 
sehrea  maatera  by  maia  teee,  in  pre^ 
acBce  ef  tke  Fxeack  anaj,  of  levr 
fortified  tewaBy  eenqueied  att  Spaaiak 
GoeideiiaBd»  opened  Ike  Maeee  as  far 
a»  Maestiiebl,  cMried  tke  ai«»ig 
castles  of  JJeg^  bj  storait  adTaaaed 
tkeir  ataadaids  from  tiie  Rkiae  hat 
iato  Flanders^  aad  become  enabled  to 
take  qp  tkeir  wmter  qaartefs  kk  tke 
eaemy'a  tenHoty,  amidat  its  lerlite 
fiel^. 

.  TkecawipaipibeMifaoweaaehided^ 
aad  botk  parties  kaviag  gone  iatowii^* 
ter  qnarleis,  Mailbotengb  embarked 
OB  the  Mease  to  letavn  to  Loadoa^ 
where  kis  preseiee  was  mack  leqaired 
to  steady  tha  aathorily  aad  direcl  the 
calaaet  of  Ihe  i^wea^  wObo  had  aaia- 
eeally  takea  ber  seat  oa  the  throaek 
Wbea  droppiag  down  the  Messev  ia 
company  of  tke  Daleh  eoaiauaskmeiB^ 
ke  was  made  piMoner  by  a  Flreadb 
partisaa,  wka  kad  made  aa  iacnreioa 
into  tkese parts;  and  owed  kiseacape 
to  the  preseaee  of  adnd  ef  a  serraai 
aamed  Gitt,  whoy  anpercelved,  pot 
into  hia  masier's  haad»  an  old  pass- 
ptfftiaihe  aame  of  Genoal  Ckaidi-^ 
ilL  Tke  Freaefammi,.  intaaA  oaly  m 
flaadaryseiaed  all  tka  plate  aadyidB* 
ablea  m  Ike  boat^  aad  made  paisea- 
em  Ae  saudL  detaakmeat  ef  'm>*^m*"» 
who  accompanied  them;  but,  ignorant 

Vb    iBRT^  ravDsnnwiw    iniuv    if  abuox    msmjo 

grasp,  allowed  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  indnding  Marlboron^,  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  way.  On  this  occasion, 
it  may  tni^  be  said,  the  boat  carried 
Cssar  and  Ms  ftrtmiea. '  He  arrived 
m  safety  at  the  Haguet  where  the 
(eople,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
gBttdiaa  angel,  and  had  heard  of  his 
narrow  esc^M^  z«Gttved.him  with  the 
most  enthnaiaatie  acclamations.  From 
thence,  having  eoacwted  the  plan  with 
the  Dntdi  goyemment  for  the  ensuing 


can^Mugn,  he  crossed  over  to  London, 
where  kis  reception  by  tke  Qoeen  aad 
aatioa  was  of  the  most  giatifying  de^ 
seriplion.  Her  Majesty  conferred  on 
kim  the  title  of  Duke  of  kfairlborongk 
and  Marqnis  of  Bbndford,  and  sent  a 
OKcssage  to  tke  House  of  Commons, 
saggestiB^  a  pension  to  him  of  £5000 
a^year,  seemed  cm  tke  revenue  of  the 
post-offiee ;  bat  that  House  refused 
to  coBseat  to  tke  alienation  o(  so  eon* 
sadeiable  a  pari  of  tke  pablie  revenue. 
He  was  amply  compensated,  however^ 
te  thia  disafyotntment^  by  the  enthu** 
siastie  laceptioa  he  met  with  firom  all 
alasses  of  the  nation,  wktdi,  long  ua» 
accustomed  to  militaiy  success,  at 
least  ia  aay  eanse  ia  wUck  it  could 
sympatkiae,  katled  with  transpcnts  of 
joy  this  ibst  revival  ef  triumph  in 
sappert  ef  tke  Protestant  faith,  and 
over  that  power  with  whom,  for  een^ 
taries^  tfcey  kad  maintainedso  constant 
aiividry. 

The  eampaigaof  1703  was  ao4frait«> 
lid  of  great  events.  Taug^it,l^tiieun-> 
toward  issue  of  the  preceding  one, 
the  quidity  of  the  general  and  army 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  the 
French  general  cantk>ualy  remained  on 
tiie  defansive ;  and  so  skilf irUy  were  the 
measures  of  Msnhal  Benflfers  taken^ 
Aal  all  the  efEbrts  of  Marlborough 
were.unakle  la  force  him  to  a  general 
aetioB.  The  war  in  Flanders  was  thus 
fimited  ta  one  of  posts  and  sieges ; 
bat  ia  tiiat  the  SDperiority  of  the 
Allied  aims  was  saeoesslutty  asserted, 
Pariiament  having  been  prevailed  oa 
to  amseat  to  aa  aagmentatiim  of  the 
jBinsncoDnngent.  jsocatieatynavma 
keea  ceaduded  witk  Sweden,  and 
varioas  reiafcrcemeats  having  beea 
leceKved  firoBL  the  lesser  powers,  pre-< 
paratraas  wne  made  Imt  tke  mege  of 
Bean,  oa  the  Rkme,  a  firentler  town 
ef  Ffaindeis^  of  great  importance  from 
its  commanding  the  passage  of  that 
artery  of  Germany,  and  stopping,  while 
in  the  enemy's  hands^  all  transit  of 
military  stores  or  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  armies  ia  Bavaria,  or  oa 
the  Upper  BhiiQe.  Tke  batteries 
opened  with  seventy  heavy  gans  ancL 
Kngliflh  mortars  on  the  14th  May 
17<M ;.  a  vigorous  sortie  with  a  thou- 
aaad  foot  was  repulsed,  alter  havmg^ 
at  first  gained  some  saecess,  on  the 
following  day,  and  on  the  16th  two 
breaches  haviagbeen  declared  practi* 
cable,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  dLs- 


cretion*  After  this  snooess,  the  srmy 
moved  against  Hays,  and  it  was  taken 
with  its  garrison  of  900  men  on  the 
23d  August.  Marlborough  and  the 
English  generals,  after  this  snccess, 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  at  all  hazard  to  attempt 
forcing  the  French  lines,  which  were 
strongly  fortified  between  Mehaigne 
and  Leawe,  and  a  strong  opinion  to 
that  effect  was  transmitted  to  the 
Hagae  on  the  very  day  after  the  faU 
of  Huys  *  They  alleged  with  reason, 
that  the  Allies  being  superior  in  Flan* 
ders,  and  the  French  having  the  upper 
hand  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  follow  up 
the  present  tide  of  success  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  fiowedin  their  favour, 
and  counterbalance  disasters  else- 
where, by  decisive  events  in  the 
quarter  where  it  was  most  material 
to  obtain  it.  The  Dutch  government, 
however,  set  on  getting  a  barrier  for 
themselves,  could  not  oe  brought  to 
igree  to  this  course,  how  great  soever 
the  advantages  which  it  promised, 
and  insisted  instead,  that  he  should 
undertake  the  siege  of  limbourg, 
which  lay  open  to  attack.  This  was 
accordingly  done;  the  trenches  were 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  garrison  capitulated  on 
the  27  th  of  the  same  month :  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  total  defeat  of 
the  French  army,  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  ensued  if  the  bolder 
plan  of  operation  he  had  so  earnestly 
counselled  had  been  adopted.t  This 
terminated  the  campaign  of  1703, 
which,  though  successful,  had  led  to 
very  different  results  torn  what  might 
have  been  anticipatedlf  Marlborough's 
advice  had beenrollowed,  andan  earlier 
victory  of  Bamillies  laid  open  the  whole 
Flemish  plains.  Having  dispatched 
eight  battalions  to  reinforce  the  Prince 
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of  Hesse,  who  had  sustained  serious 
disaster  on  the  Moselle,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whom  the  Allies  had  acknowledged  as 
Kingof  Spain,  who  presented  him  with 
amagnificent  sword  set  with  diamonds, 
and  set  out  forthe  Hague,  from  whence 
he  again  returned  to  London  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  stimulate  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  efforts  necessary  for 
its  successful  prosecution. 

But  while  success  had  thus  attended 
all  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  Flan- 
dei^  where  the  En^h  contingent 
acted,  and  Marlborough  had  the  com- 
mand, affairs  had  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent a^Mct  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  French  were  there  superior  alike 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
troops,  and,  in  Germany  at  least,  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  were  commanded. 
Early  hi  June,  Marshal  Tidlard  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Frendi 
forces  in  Alsace,  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg  on  the  16th  July,  took 
Brissac  on  the  7th  September,  and  in- 
vested Landau  on  the  16th  October. 
The  Allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but  were 
defeated  with  considerable  loss ;  and, 
soon  after.  Landau  surrendered,  thus 
terminating  with  disaster  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Still 
more  considerable  were  the  disasters 
sustained  in  Bavaria.  Marshal  Villars 
there  commanded,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  defeated 
General  Sturum,  who  headed  the  Im- 

Sirialists,  on  the  20th  September.  In 
ecember.  Marshal  Marsin,  who  had 
succeeded  Yillars  in  the  command, 
made  himself  master  of  the  important 
city  of  Augsburg,  and  in  January 
1704  the  Bavarians  got  possession  of 
Passau.  Meanwhile,  a  formidable 
husurrection  had  broken  out  in  Hun- 


*  Memorial,  24th  Angost  VIOZ^—DeipaJtchM,  1. 165. 

^  Marlborough  was  mnch  chagrined  at  being  intermpted  in  his  meditated  de* 
ctsire  operations  by  the  States- General,  on  this  occasion.  On  the  6th  September, 
he  wrote  to  them : — **  Vos  Hantes  Puissances  jugeront  bien  par  le  camp  que  nous 
Tenons  de  prendre,  qu*on  n'a  pas  youIu  se  resoudre  k  tenter  les  ligpes*  J'ai  ^ik  con- 
Taincu  de  plus  en  plus,  depuis  llionneur  que  j'ai  eu  de  yous  Retire,  par  les  avis  que 
j'ai  re^n  joumellement  de  la  situation  des  ennemis,  que  cette  entreprise  n*6tait  pas 
seulement  practicable,  mais  m^me  qu*on  pourrait  en  esp^rer  tout  le  succ^s  que  je 
m*£tais  propose :  enfin  Toccasion  en  est  perdue,  et  je  souhidte  de  tout  mon  cceur 
qu'elle  n'ait  aucune  f&cheuse  suite,  et  qu*on  n'ait  pas  lieu  de  s*en  repentir  quand 
ii  sera  trop  tard.** — ^Mablboboogh  aux  Etatt  OMnxttif;  6  Sept9mbre  1703. 
J>e8patche$,  i.  173. 
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gary,  which  so  distracted  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  that  that  capital  itself 
seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the  com* 
bined  forces  of  the  French  and  Bava* 
rians  after  the  faU  of  Passan.  No 
event  of  importance  took  place  in  Italy 
daring  the  campaign;  Connt  Strah- 
remb^,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
rial forces,  having  with  great  ablQty 
forced  the  Doke  de  Yenddme,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  snperiorbody  of  French 
troops,  to  retire.  Bat  in  Bavaria  and 
en  the  Danube,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Allies  wereovermatched;  and  to  there- 
atorationof  the  balance  in  that  quarter, 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  confede- 
rates was  turned  daring  the  winter  of 
1703-4.  The  dangerous  state  of  the 
Emperor  and  tiie  empu^  awakened 
the  greatest  solicitude  at  the  Hague, 
as  well  as  unbounded  terror  at  Vienna, 
from  whence  the  most  urgent  repre- 
sentations were  made  on  the  necessity 
of  reinforoementsbeingsent  from  Marl- 
borough to  their  support.  But  though 
this  was  agTMd  to  by  England  and 
Holland,  so  straitened  were  the  Dutch 
finances,  that  Uiey  were  wholly  un- 
able to  form  the  necessary  magazines 
to  enable  the  Allies  to  commence  opera- 
tions. Marlborough,  during  the  whole 
of  January  and  February  1704,  was 
Indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  over- 
come these  difficulties ;  and  the  pre- 
parations having  at  length  been  com- 
pleted, it  was  agreed  by  the  States, 
suMSordlng  to  a  plan  of  the  campaign 
lud  down  by  Marlborough,  that  he 
himself  should  proceed  into  Bavai-ia 
irith  the  great  body  of  the  Allied 
army  in  l^anders,  leaving  only  an 
army  of  observation  there,  to  restrain 
any  incursion  which  the  French  troops 
might  attempt  during  his  absence. 

Marlborough  began  his  march  with 
the  great  body  of  his  forces  on  the 
3th  May,  and  crossing  the  Meuse  at 
Haestricht,  proceed  with  the  utmost 
expedition  toward^  the  Rhine  by  Bed- 
bourg  and  Kirpen,  and  luntived  at  Bonn 
on  the  22d  May.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  were  also  powerfiilly  rein- 
forcing theur  army  on, the  Danube. 


Early  in  the  same  month  26,000  men 
joined  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  while 
Villeroi  with  the  army  of  Flanders 
was  hastening  in  the  same  direction. 
Marlborough  having  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  these  great  additions  to  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  vital  quarter, 
wrote  to  the  States-Gener^  that 
unless  they  promptly  sent  him  suc- 
cour, the  Emperor  would  be  entu*ely 
ruined.*  Meanwhile,  however,  rely- 
ing chiefly  on  himself,  he  redoubled 
his  activity  and  diligence.  Con- 
tinuing his  march  up  the  Bhine 
by  Coblentz  and  Cassel,  opposite 
Mavence,  he  crossed  the  Necker  near 
l/adenbourg  on  the  Sd  June.  From 
thence  he  pursued  his  march  without 
intermission  by  Mundelshene,  where 
he  had,  on  the  10th  June,  his  first  in- 
terview with  Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
been  called  from  Italy  to  co-operate 
in  stemmuig  the  torrent  of  disaster  in 
Grermany.'  From  thence  he  advanced 
by  Great  Heppach  to  Langenau,  and 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
on  the  2d  July,  on  the  Schullenberg, 
near  Donawert  Marlborough,  at  the 
head  of  the  advanced  guard  of  nine 
thousand  men,  there  attacked  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  12,000  strong, 
in  their  intrenched  camp,  which  was 
extremely  strong,  and  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  aided  by  an  opportune 
attack  by  the  Prince  of  Baaen,  who 
commanded  the  Emperor's  forces^ 
carried  the  intrenchments,  yrith.  the 
whole  artiUeiy  which  they  mounted, 
and  the  loss  of  7000  men  and  thirteen 
standards  to  the  vanquished.  He  was 
inclined  to  venture  upon  this  hazard- 
ous attempt  by  having  received  in- 
telligence on  the  same  day  fromPrince 
Eugene,thatMar8haIsyilleroiandTal. 
lard,  at  the  headof  fifty  battalions,  and 
sixty  squadrons  of  their  best  troops, 
had  arrived  at  Strasburg,  and  were 
using  the  utmost  diligence  to  reach 
the  Bavarian  forces  t&ough  the  de- 
files of  the  Black  Forest. 

This  brilliant  opemng  of  the  Grerman 
campaign  was  soon  foUowed  by  sub- 
stantial results.     A  few  days  after 


*"Ce  matin  j'ai  appris  par  une  estafette  que  les  ennemis  avaient  Jcnnt  TElecteur 
de  Bavifre  aveo  26^000  hommes,  et  qne  M.  de  Villeroi  a  paas^  la  Meuse  ayec  la 
maQeare  partie  de  rarm^  des  Fays  Bas,  et  qnll  poussait  sa  marche  en  toute 
difigeiioe  vers  la  Moselle,  de  sorte  que,  sans  un  prompt  scours,  Tempire  court 
riaqne  d'toe  enticement  abim^.'* — ^MABLBoaouaHi  aws  £taU  O^n&awc  ;  Bonn, 
2  1fatl704.    JDetpatehes,  I  27^. 
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Bain  gnrrendered,  Aicha  was  eairied 
1)jaflsaidt;  and,  fc^owingup  his  oareer 
of  sQCceas,  Marlboroagli  aaranoed  ta 
-wkhin  a  league  of  Angsbnrg,  under 
the  cannon  of  wUdi  the  Sleetor  of 
Bavaria  was  placed  with  the  rem- 
nant cf  bia  foroea,  in  a  sitiiatkni  too 
strong  to  admit  of  its  being  forced. 
He  here  made  several  attempts  to 
detach  the  Elector,  who  was  now 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  from 
ibe  French  alliance ;  but  that  prince, 
relying  on  the  great  army,  forty-fiv« 
tiiousand  strong,  which  Marshal  Tal- 
lard  was  bringmg  up  to  his  support 
from  the  Rhine,  adhered  with  honomr- 
i^le   fidelity   to    his    engagements. 
Upon  this,  Mariborough  took  post 
near  Fribnig,   in  sudi  a  sitoaUon 
as  to  cut  hkn  off  from  all  comma* 
nication  with  his  .dominions;    and 
ravi^ed  the  country  with  his  light 
troops,  levy  ing  contributions  whereyer 
^ey  went,  and  burning  the  Tillages 
with  savage  ieredj^  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Munich. '  Thus  was  avenged 
tiie  barbarous  desolation  of  ^  Pala- 
tinate, thirty  years  before,  by  tiie 
Trench  army  under  the  orders   of 
Marshal  Tur^me.    Overcome  by  tlie 
cries  of  his  suffering  subieets,  the 
ElectiH*  at  length  consented  to  rater 
into  a  negotiation,  which  made  some 
progress;  but  the  rapid  approach  of 
Marshal   Tallard  with   the   French 
anny  through  the  Black  Forest,  caused 
liim  to  brei&  it  off,  and  haaard  all  on 
the  fortune  of  war.   Unable  to  induce 
Hie  Elector,  by  the  barbarities  unhap- 
pily, at  that  time,  too  frequent  on  all 
aides  hi  war,  either  to  quit  his  in- 
trenched camp  under  tiie  cannon  of 
Augsburg,  or  abandon  the   French 
alliance,  the  English  genend  under- 
took the  siege  of  Ingolstadt ;  he  himself 
with  the  main   lK»dy  of  the  army 
covering  the  siege,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden  conducting  the  operations  in 
iike  trenches.    Upon  this,  the  Elector 
of  Bay iMTia.  broke  up  irom  his  strong 
position,  and,  abandoning  with  heroic 
resolution  his  own  country,  marched 
to  Biberbach,  where  he  elfocted  his 
junction  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who 
now  threatened  Prince  Eugene  with 
an  immediate  attack.    No  sooner  had 
he  received  inteUigence  of  this,  than 
Mariborough,  on  the  10th  of  Angist, 
sent  the  Duke  of  Wirtembnrg  with 
twenty-seven  squadrons  of  hme  to 
rdlnforce  the  prince ;  and  early  next 


morning  detached  General  Chuvehitt 
wiA  twenty  battalioas  acroia  the 
Danube,  to  be  fai  a  situation  to  aq^ 
port  him  in  case  of  need  Hehimsalf 
immecyately  after  folk>wad,  and  joined 
the  Prinee  with  Ids  wMib  army  on 
tiie  1 1th.  Every  thing  now  presaged 
decisive  events.  The  Elector  had 
boldly  quitted  Bavaria,  leaving  hte 
whole  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  except  the  fortiied  dties  <^ 
MnnJkdi  and  Augsburg,  and  pMMed 
his  crown  upon  the  Issm  of  war  at  ths 
French  headquarters ;  while  Maribo^ 
rou^  and  Eugene  had  united  tfai^ 
forces,  with  a  determination  to  give 
battle  in  the  heart  of  Genumy,  in  the 
enemy's  territoiy,  irith  their  com- 
mnnieaticms  exposed  to  tiie  otmost 
haaard,  under  circumstances  where 
defeat  could  be  attoided  with  nothing 
short  of  total  ruin. 

The  French  and  Bavarian  amj. 
consisted  of  fifty-five  thousand  men, 
of  whom  nearly  forty-five  thousand 
were  I^«nch  troops,  tiie  very  best 
which  the  monanuiy  could  produce^ 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  sisty- 
rix  battalions  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  squaihrons,  which,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, mi^t  be  about  fifty  thousand 
oomlMrtants.  The  forces  on  the  oppo^ 
site  sides  were  thus  neariy  equal  b^ 
point  of  numerical  amount ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difibrence  in  their  oompo* 
ation.  Four-fifthsofthef^ncharmy 
were  national  troops,  speaking  the 
same  language,  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  accustomed  to  the  same  dis- 
dpline,  and  the  most  of  whom  had 
been   accustomed  to   act   together*^ 
The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  » . 
motiey  assemblage,  like  Hannibal's  at  \ 
Cannse,  or  Wellington's  at  Waterioo,  \ 
composedof  the  troops  of  many  diffe-   \ 
rent  nations,  speaking  different  Ian-   ^ 
guages,  trained  to  dUrarent  discipline, 
but  recently  assembled  together,  and 
under  the  orders  of  a  stranger  genend, 
one  of  those  haughty  islanders,  Ittlle 
in  genfflid  inured  to  war,  but  whose 
cold   or   supercilious   manners   had 
so  often  caused  jealousies  to  arise 
in  the  best  cemented  confederacies. 
English,  Prussians,  Danes,  Wirtem- 
buingeiBy  Dutch,   Hanoverians,  and 
Heniaas,  were  blended  in  such  neariy 
equal  proportions,  that  the  am»  of  no 
one  state  could  be  said  by  its  numeric 
oal  preponderanoe  to  be  entitled  to 
the  preoe^ence.  But  the  consmnmate 
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address,  splendid  talentB,  and  concifia- 
toij  msimers  ef  Maf IbBrougfat  as  wtf  i 
as  the  briUinit  "videiir  which  the 
English  aniJMarj'  ferce  had  dispbrf ed 
on  many  occasiona,  had  wan  ibr  tbem 
tiie  kad,  as  Aej  had  finrmsfly  done! 
when  m  no  greater  ft)rc6  among  the 
cenMeretes  nnder  Itidnrd  C<anap-de- 
LfonintheHdljWar.  Itwasnniver- 
saUy  felt  that  iqmn  tiiem,  as  theTentii 
L^on  of  Cmsar,  or  liie  Old  Gnaid 
of  Fapetoon,  the  weight  ef  the  oentest 
at  the  deiasnre  moment  would  IMI. 
ne  army  waa  divided  into  two  cofTM- 
Dannie.;  the  first  eonauuidod  by  the 
dalse  in  pemon,  being  by  fax  the 
atnmgest,  destined  to  bear  tiie  weight 
of  the  contest,  and-  eany  in  front  the 
r  enemy's  position.  These  two  eoips, 
I  fliongh  eo-opemthig,  wnrs  at  andi  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that  ihey 
were  mneh  m  the  sitnrtion  of  the 
£n([^  and  Pmsriaas  at  Wateiloo, 
or  Napoleott  and  Ney 'a  corps  at  Bant- 
aen.    The  second,  nnier  Pifnoe  Ea- 


waamaeh  weaker  in  point  of  nnmerical 
amoant,  aad  was  intended  for  a  6id>* 
oidinate  attacdE,  to  distraet  the  enemy  % 
attention  from  the  principal  onset 
in  front  nnder  Uarlboi'ongh.*  With 
mdinaiy  cAceia,  or  even  eminent  gene^ 
rah  of  a  second  order,  a  dangenms 
rivalry  lor  the  sapreme  command 
would  anqnestiQBabiy  have  arisen, 
and  added  to  the  many  seeds  of  divi- 
sion and  eaeses  of  wesJcaass  wliich 
already  existed  in  so  nmitiflnioaB  aa 
amy.  Bat  these  great  men  werosnpe- 
rior  to  ail  saeh  petty  jedoHsies.  Each, 
eonsdoB  of  fnwearto  do  mat  tfaings, 
aad  pioad  of  finne  ahneady  nc^aired, 
vraswffihig  to  yield  what  waa  neoss^ 
aacy  for  the  esnanoa  good  to  the 
other.  Tbey  had  no  tivairy,  save  a 
noble  emaiathm  who  shoahi  do  most 
iarthecomnwn  eansa  in  which  Itey 


were  jdntlyengaged.  From  the  mo* 
meat  of  their  jmietion  it  was  agreed 
that  they  shonld  take  the  command 
of  the  whde  army  diqr  abovt ;  and  so 
perfect^  did  their  views  on  all  pohiia 
coincide,  and  soentiiely  did  their  noble 
hearts  beat  in  unison,  that  dnring 
eight  snbsoqnent  campaigns  that  they 
for  the  most  part  acted  together,  there 
was  never  the  (lightest  division  be- 
tween Iton,  nor  any  interrnption  of 
the  harmony  with  which  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  AlUes  were  condncted. 

The  French  position  was  in  places 
strong,  and  their  disposition  for  resist- 
ance at  each  point  where  they  were 
threatened  by  attack  firom  the  Allied 
forces,  jodidons ;  bnt  there  was  a  fotal 
defect  in  its  general  conception. 
Marshfld  Tallard  was  on  the  right, 
resting  on  the  Dnmfbe,  i^iidi  secorea 
him  from  being  tuned  in  that  qnaiw 
ter,  having  the  village  of  BLEsmmaa 
in  his  iVont,  wMch  was  strongly  garri» 
soned  by  twenty-six  battalions  and 
twelve  s^adroDs,  all  native  French 
troops^  In  the  centre  was  1^  viilaga 
Of  Oberghra,  which  was  oeeopled  \rf 
fourteen  battslions,  among  whom  wesa 
three  Irish  corps  of  cel^rated  vet»» 
rans.  The  commnnioation  between 
Blenheim  and  Georgian  was  kept  np 
by  a  screen  consisting  of  eighty 
squadrons,  in  two  Unes,  having  two 
brigades  of  foot,  consistine  of  seven 
battrifons,  in  its  centre.  The  left,  mi- 
posite  Prince  Eogene,  was  nnder  am 
orders  of  Marshal  Margin,  and  con- 
sisted ef  twenty-two  battaKons  of 
Infontiy  and  ttihiy*six  sqnadranai 
consistiag  for  the  most  part  of  Ravai* 
rians  and  MarshalMarsin'snKn,  posted 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Lntzlngen. 
Tbns  the  French  consteted  of  sixty^nina 
battalioDS  and  a  hnndred  aad  thir^<» 
four  sqnadrens,  and  were  posted  in 
a  line  strongly  snpported  at  eaeh  ex- 


*  !%«  following  was  the  eonprnMon  of  these  two  corpse  which  will  show  of 
what  a  motley  amy  the  AS&eA  mmj  was  composed : — 
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tremity,  bat  weak  in  the  centre,  and 
with  the  wings,  where  the  great  bodj 
of  the  infantry  was  placed,  at  snch  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that,  if  the 
centre  was  broken  through,  each  ran 
the  risk  of  being  enveloped  by  the 
enemy,  without  tiie  other  being  able 
to  render  them  any  assistance.    This 
danger  as  to  the  troops  in  Blenheim, 
the  flower  of  their  army,  was  mnch 
augmented  by  the  circumstance,  that 
if  tiieir  centre  was  forced  where  it  was 
formed  of  cavalry  only,  and  the  vic- 
tors  turned    sharp  round  towards 
Blenheim,  the  horse  would  be  driven 
headlong  into  the  Danube,  and  the 
foot  in  that  village  would  run  the 
iiazard  of  being  surrounded  or  pushed 
into  that  river,  which  was  not  fordable, 
even  for  horse,  in  any  part.     But 
though  these  circumstances  would,  to 
a  far-seeing  general,  have  presaged 
serious  disaster  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
yet  the  position  was  strong  in  itself, 
and  the  French  generals,  long  accus- 
tomed to  victoiy,  had  some  excuse  for 
not  having  taken  snflSciently  into  view 
the  contingencies  likely  to  occur  in 
the  event  of  defeat.  Both  the  villages 
at  the  extremity  of  their  line  had  been 
strengthened,  not  only  with  intrench- 
ments  hastily  thrown  up  around  them, 
thickly  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
Imt  with  barricades  at  all  theur  princi- 
pal entrances,  formed  of  overturned 
carts  andalltheftamitureof  the  houses, 
which  they  had  seised  upon,  as  the  in- 
surgents did  at  Paris  in  1830,  for  that 
purpose.  The  aimy  stood  upon  ahillor 
gentle  eminence,  the  guns  fh>m  which 
<:ommanded  the  whole  plain  by  which 
•  alone  it  could  be  approached;  and 
this  plain  was  low,  and  intersected  on 
the  right,  in  front  of  Blenheim,  by  a 
rivulet  which  flows  down  by  a  gentle 
descent  to  the  Danube,  and  in  front 
of  Oberglau  by  another  rivulet,  which 
runs  in  two  branches  till  within  a  few 
^aces  of  the  Danube ;  into  which  it 
also  empties  itself.     These  rivulets 
bad  bridges  over  them  at  the  pints 
where  they  flowed  through  villages ; 
but  they  were  difficult  of  passase  in 
the  other  places  for  cavaky  and  ar- 
tillery, and,  with  the  ditches  cut  in 
the  swampy  meadows  through  which 
thoy  flowed,  proved  no  small  hnpedi- 
ment  to  the  advance  of  the  Allied 

Army-  .    -  - 
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the  action  began,  in  person  visited 
each  important  battery,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  range  of  the  guns.   The 
troops    under    his    command   were 
drawn  up  in  four  lines ;  the  infantry 
being  in  front,  and  the  cavaliy  behind, 
in  each  line.    This  arrangement  was 
adopted  in  order  that  the  hufantry, 
which  would  get  easiest  through  the 
streams,  might  form  on  the  other  side, 
and  cover  the  formation  of  the  cavalry, 
who  might  be  more  impeded.    The 
fire  of  cannon  soon  became  veiy  ani- 
mated on  both  sides,  and  the  Infantry 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  rivulets 
with  that  cheerful  air  and  confident 
step  which  is  so  often  the  forerunner 
of  success.    On  Prince  Eugene's  sido 
the  impedhnents,   however,  proved 
serious ;  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  were 
so  broad,  that  they  required  to  ba 
filled  up  with  fascines  before  they 
could  be  passed  by  the  guns ;  and 
when  they  did  get  across,  they  re- 
plied without  much  effect  to  the  French 
cannon  thundering  fix>m  the  heights, 
which  commanded  the  whole  field. 
At  half-past  twelve,  however,  these 
difficulties  were,  by  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Eugene  and  his  wing, 
overcome,  and  he  sent  word  to  Marlbo- 
rough that  he  was  ready.  The  English 
general  instantly  called  for  his  horse ; 
the  troops  every  where  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  ad- 
vance.     The  rivulets   and  marshy 
ground   in  front   of  Blenheim  and 
Unterglau  were  passed  by  the  first 
line  without  mndi  difficulty,  though 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  French  batteries;  and  the  firm 
ground  on  the  slope  being  reached,  the 
first  line  advanced  in  the  finest  order 
to  the  attack— the  cavalry  in  front 
having  now  defiled  to  a  side,  so  as  to 
let  the  English  infantry  take  the  lead. 
The  attack  must  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Dr  Hare's  Journal. 

«  Lord  Catts  made  the  first  attack 
upon  Blenheim,  with  the  English  gre- 
na^ers.  Brigmdier-genend  Rowe  led 
up  his  brigade,  which  formed  the  first 
Hne,  and  was  sustained  in  the  second  by 
a  brigade  of  Hessians.  Rowe  was  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  palisades  about 
Blenheim  when  the  enemy  gave  their 
first  fire,  by  which  a  great  many  offi- 
cers and  men  fell ;  bat  notwithstanding 
this,  that  brave  officer  marched  direct 
np  to  the  pales,  on  which  ho  struck  his 
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sword  before  be  allowed  his  meki  to  foe. 
His  orders  were  to  enter  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  but  the  superiority  of 
the  oiemy,  and  the  strength  of  their 
post,  rendered  this  impossible.  The  6rst 
fine  was  therefore  forced  to  retire; 
Rowe  was  struck  down  badly  wounded 
at  the  foot  of  the  pales ;  his  lieut-colo- 
nei  and  msjor  were  killed  in  endea- 
Tonring  to  bring  him  off,  and  some 
squadrons  of  French  gens-d'armes  having 
charged  the  brigade  while  retiring  in 
disorder,  it  was  partially  broken,  and  one 
of  the  colours  of  Rowe's  regiment  was 
taken.  The  Hessians  in  the  second  line 
upon  this  advanced  briskly  forward, 
charged  the  squadrons,  retook  the  co- 
lour, and  repulsed  them.  Lord  Cntts, 
lioweyer,  seeing  fresh  squadrons  coming 
down  upon  him,  sent  to  request  some 
eavalry  should  be  sent  to  cover  his 
flank.  Five  British  squadrons  accord* 
ingiy  were  moved  up,  and  speedily 
charged  by  eight  of  the  enemy ;  the 
French  gave  &eir  ^xe  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  the  English  charged  sword  in 
hand,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Being 
overpowered,  however,  by  fresh  squa- 
drons, and  galled  by  the  fire  which 
issued  from  the  enclosures  of  Blenheim, 
our  horse  were  driven  back  in  their 
turn,  and  recoiled  in  disorder. 

**  Marlborough,  foreseeing  that  the  ene- 
my would  pursuethisadvantage,resolved 
to  bring  his  whole  cavalry  across  the 
rivulets.  The  operation  was  begun  by 
the  English  horse.  It  proved  more  dif- 
ficult, however,  than  was  expected, 
espedally  to  the  English  squadrons ;  as 
they  had  to  cross  the  rivulet  where  it 
was  divided,  and  the  meadows  were  very 
soft.  However,  they  surmounted  those 
difficulties,  and  got  over ;  but  when  they 
advanced,  they  were  so  severely  galled 
by  the  in&ntry  in  Blenheim  firing  upon 
their  flank,  while  the  cavalry  charged 
them  in  front,  that  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  which  they  did,  under  cover  of 
Bulowaad  Bothmer's  German  dragoonsi 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  passage, 
liarlborough,  seeing  the  enemy  resolute 
to  maintain  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  cavalry,  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  cavalry  to  pass  wher- 
ever they  eould  get  across.  There  was 
Tsry  great  difficult^  and  danger  in  de- 
filing over  the  rivulet  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  already  formed  and  supported 
by  several  batteries  of  cannon ;  yet  by 
the  brave  examples  and  intrepidity  of 
the  officers,  they  were  at  length  got 
over,  and  kept  their  groimd  on  the  other 
side.  Bulow  stretched  across,  opposite 
to  Obei^lau,  with  the  Danish  and  Ha- 


noverian horse ;  but  near  that  village 
they  were  so  vigorously  charged  by  the 
French  cavalry,  that  they  were  driven 
back.  Rallying,  they  were  again  led  to 
the  charge,  and  again  routed  with  great 
skughter  by  the  charges  of  the  horse  in 
front,  and  Uie  dreadful  fire  from  the  in- 
closures  of  Blenheim.  Nor  did  the  at- 
tack on  ObergUu  to  the  British  right, 
under  Prince  Holstein,  succeed  better  ; 
no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  rivulet, 
than  the  Irish  veterans,  posted  there, 
came  pouring  down  upon  l^em,  took  the 
prince  prisoner,  and  threw  the  whole 
into  coidusion.  Upon  this,  Marlborough 
galloped  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of 
some  squadrons,  followed  by  three  bat- 
talions, which  had  not  yet  been  engaged. 
With  the  horse  he  charged  the  Irish 
battalions  in  flank,  and  forced  them 
back ;  the  foot  he  posted  himself,  and 
having  re-established    afBdrs   at  that 

goint,  returned  rapidly  to  the  left,  where 
e  found  the  whole  of  his  corps  passed 
over  the  streams,  and  on  firm  ground  on 
the  other  dde.  The  horse  were  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  fronting  the  enemy ; 
the  foot  in  two  lines  behind  them ;  an^ 
some  guns,  under  Colonel  Blood,  having 
been  hurried  across  by  means  of  pon- 
toons, were  brought  to  bear  upon  some 
battalions  of  foot  which  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
made  great  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

"It  was  now  past  three,  and  the 
Duke,  having  got  his  whole  men  ready 
for  the  attack,  sent  to  Prince  Eugene 
to  know  if  he  was-  ready  to  support 
him.  But  the  efforts  of  that  gallant 
prince  had  not  been  attended  with  the 
same  success.  In  the  first  onset,  indeed, 
his  Damsh  and  Prussian  infantry  had 
gained  considerable  success,  and  tidcen 
six  guns,  and  the  Imperial  cavalry  had, 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  broken  the  first 
line  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attack  on  the  second  line, 
and  were  driven  back  to  their  original 
ground ;  whereupon  the  Bavarian  cav^- 
ry,  rushing  forward,  enveloped  Eugene's 
foot,  who  were  forced  to  retire,  and  with 
difficulty  regained  their  original  ground. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards.  Prince  Eugene 
made  a  second  attack  vrith  his  horse ; 
but  they  were  again  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  and 
driven  for  refuge  into  the  wood,  in 
the  rear  of  their  original  position. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  bad  suc- 
cess, the  Prince  formed  his  troops  for 
a  third  attack,  and  himself  led  his 
cavalry  to  the  charge ;  but  so  vigorous 
was  the  defence,  that  they  were  again 
repulsed  to  the  wood^  and  the  victorious 
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•namy*s  dngMms  with  loud  dieera 
charged  the  PnuBia&  foot  in  flMik,  and 
were  only  repelled  by  the  admirmble 
otftmiinmifl  with  which  they  deliTered 
their  fire»  and  stood  their  ground  with 
fixed  bayonets  in  front- 

''About  fi?e   the   general  forwwd 
voyement  was  made  which  determined 
the  issue  of  this  great  battle,  which  till 
then  had  seemed  doubtfuL    The  Dvkb 
of  Marlboroughyhaviag  ridden  along  the 
front,  gave  orders  to  sound  the  charge^ 
when  all  at  once  our  lines  of  horse 
moved  on,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  attaclL* 
Those  of  the  enemy  presented  their  car- 
bines at  some  distance  and  fired;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they 
wheeled  about,  broke,  and  fled.    The 
gens-d*armes  fled  towards  Hoehstedt^ 
whioh  was  about  two  miles  in  the  rear; 
the  other  squadrons  towards  the  viUaga 
«f  Sondersheim,  whioh  was  nearer,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Duke 
ordered  General  Hompcaeh,  with  thirty 
squadrons,  to  pursue  those  who  fled  to 
Hoehatedt ;  while  he  himself,  with  Prinoo 
Hesse  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
oaralry,  drove  thirty  of  the  ensAy's 
squadrons  headlong  down  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  which,  being  very  stee|b 
occasioned  the  destructionof  the  greater 
part    Vast  numbers  endeavoiwed  to 
•are  themselves  by  swimming,  and  per* 
ished  miserably.    Among  the  priso»> 
«n  taken  here  were  llarshal  Tallard 
and  his  suite,  who  surrendered  to  M» 
Beinenbourg,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince 
of  Hesse.     Marlborough  immediately 
desired  him  to  be  accommodated  with 
his  coach,  and  sent  a  pencil  note  to  the 
duchess  *  to  say  the  victory  was  gained. 
Others,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comndea 
in  the  water,  endeayonred  to  save  them- 
pelves  by  defiling  to  the  right,  along  its 
Viargin,  towar£  Hochstedt,  but  they 
were  met  and  intercepted  by  some  Eng- 
lish squadrons ;  upon  seeing  which  they 
^ed  in  utter  confusion  towards  Morse- 
liagen,  and  did  not  again  attempt  to 
•ngag«k  The  viotorious  horse  upon  this 
fell  upon  several  of  the  enemy's  batta- 
lions, who  had  nearly  reaohed  Hoo^ 
•ted^  and  cut  them  to  piaces. 

**  Meanwhile  Prince  Eugene^  by  a 
fourth  attack,  succeeded  in  driving  tlie 
SLactor  of  Bavarin  from  his  position; 
and  thoDuke^  seeii^  this^  sent  ordsfs  to 
the  squadrons  in  pursuit,  towards  Morse- 


Ungen,  to  wheel  about  and  Join  Um. 
All  tliis  while-  the  troops  in  Blenheim 
had  been  inoessantly  attacked,  but  it 
still  held  out  and  gave  employment  to 
the  Doke^s  in&ntry.     The  measent  the 
cavalry  had    beaten    oiF   that  of   the 
enemy>  and  deared  the  field  between 
the    two    viUagea    of   thsm,    General 
ChurchiU  moved  belii  lines  of  foot  upon 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  it  was  soon 
suiroundedso  as  to  cat  off  allposBbility 
of  escape  except  on  the  side  next  the 
Danube.    To  prevent  the  possiinlity  of 
titeir  esci^  that  way,  Webb,  with  the 
Qneen*s  regiment,  took  pomession  of  n 
barrier  the  enemy  had  constructed  to 
cover  their  retreat,  and,  having  posted 
his  men  aoross  the  street  whidi  led  to 
the  Danube,  several  hundreds  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  attempting  to  make 
their  escape  that  waj ,  wane  made  prt« 
sonecs.    The  ether  issue  to  the  Danube 
was  occupied  in  the  same  manner  by 
Prinee    George's  regiment :   all   who 
came  out  that  way  were-made  prisoners 
or  driven  into  the  Danube.    Some  en- 
deavoured to  faccak  out  at  odiar  places, 
bntOeneral  Wood,  with  Lord  John  Hay's 
regiment  of  prey  dragoeas  (Sects  Greys) 
immediately  advanced  towards  them, 
and,  cantering  up  to  the  top  of  a  rising 
ground,  dmde  them  bayeve  they  had  a 
larger  force  beiuad  them,  and  stopped 
fliem  on  that  sUte.     When  ChurchUl 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  horse  de- 
cided, he  seat  to  request  Lord  Cntts  to 
attack  them  in  front,  while  he  himself 
attacked  them  in  flank.    This  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  tiie  Eari  of  Orkney 
and  General  Ingoideeby  entering  the 
village  at  the  same  time,  at  two  difEe- 
rent  places,  at  the  headof  dMir  respec- 
tive regimsats.    But  ao  vigorous  was 
tiw  resistance  made  by  the  enemy,  espa- 
eially  at  the  ehnaahyard,  that  they  were 
fbroed  to  retire.     The  vehement  fire, 
however,  of  the  eannan  and  ho  wttaers, 
which  set  fire  to  several   barns  and 
heusss,  added  to  the  ouevmstaaea  of 
thebr  ooaunaad8r,.M.  Cleramhault,  bar. 
ii^  fled,  aad  thor  retreat  on  aU  sides 
being  cut  off,  led  to  thsir  sarrendering 
at  dmerstion,  to  the  number  of  as-and- 
twenty  battalions.    Thus  concluded  this 
groat  battle,  in  which  the  enemy  had 
5000  more  than  the  AllMB,t  and  the 
advantage  of  a 
difficult  cf  attack.'*} 


*  This  pencil  note  is  sttU  preserved  at  Blenheim. 

t  FMneh->Bat  82.    Squad.  146.    AUiea— Bat  60.    Squad.  166.    At  600  to  a 

,  and  IGO  to  a  squadron,  this  gives  a  superiority  of  5900  to  the  French, 
t  MmI.,  i)M!pt  i.  402-409. 
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In  tins  battlft  Mttrlborongfa's  wing 
lost  8900  nen,  and  Bngene^s  tiM  same 
immber,  in  all  6000.  The  French 
lost  18,000  pnsomrs,  inoinding  1200 
<iAeers,  almost  all  taken  bf  Maribo- 
voBgh^s  wing,  be^es  34  pieees  of 
«a(naoB,  25  stancbnrds,  and  90  coionra ; 
£ng«iie  took  13  pieces.  The  killed 
amd  wonnd^d  were  14,000  more.  But 
4lie  total  loss  of  the  French  and  Ba- 
Tariaas,  including  tlioee  who  desert- 
ed dnring  their  calomitons  9etre«t 
4lifongh  the  Blade  F6rest,  waa  not 
lees  than  40,000  men,*  a  nnmber 
greater  than  any  wMeh  they  sostalned 
till  the  still  more  disastrons  day  of 
Wat«loo. 

This  aeoomt  of  the  battle,  which  is 
Iby  Ikr  the  beat  and  most  int^giUe 
wUdi  has  ever  yet  been  paUiSied, 
makes  it  qnite  eyident  to  what  eanse 
ilie  o¥vwhribning  magnitnde  of  this 
4efe«t  to  the  French  army  was  owing. 
ne  etrength  of  t3w  position  eonsisted 
■olely  in  the  rivriets  and  marshy 
Srawids  in  its  firont ;  when  they  were 
paased,  the  enror  of  Marshal  Tal- 
lard^s  disposition  of  his  troops  waa  at 
'<moe  apparent.  The  infhntry  was  ac- 
cvmnlated  in  nseless  nnmbers  in  the 
▼fllagea.  Of  Che  twenty-six  battalions 
in  Blenbeim,  twenty  were  useless,  and 
coald  not  get  into  action,  while  the 
long  line  of  cavahy  fh>m  th<«ce  to 
Oberglan  was  snstained  only  by  a 
ftw  battaHons  of  foot,  incapable  of 
ni^dng  any  effective  resistance.  This 
was  the  mora  inexcasaUe,  as  the 
French,  hnving  sixteen  battalions  of 
infiuitry  mora  than  the  Allies,  shonld 
at  no  point  hapve  shown  themselves 
inferior  in  foot  soiifierB  to  their  op^ 
IMments.  When  the  onrtala  of  hone 
whiek  stretched  ihim  Blenheim  to 
ObeiglaH  was  broken  through  and  dri« 
▼en  eff  the  field,  the  13,000  mfhatry 
fleeaaaalated  in  the  ibrmer  of  tbeseTil- 
hgna  eoidd  not  avoid  firiUag  into  the 
enemy's  hands ;  for  tbey  were  pressed 
between  Mariboroogh's  vict<Hrioas  foot 
asd  hona  OB  tiie  one  side,  and  the  an- 
fadfUa  atream  of  tte  Danube  on  the 
ether.  BntMariboixnigh^  it  is  evident, 
eviaeed  tiw  capaoity  of  a  great  general 
in  tka  anaMrinwhidifaBsnmumnted 


theae  obstacles,  and  took  advantage 
of  these  faulty  dispoaltionB;  resolute* 
ly,  in  the  first  instance,  overcoming 
tiie  mnneffona  impediments  which  op«^ 
pesad  the  paas^  of  the  rivulets,  and 
then  accrnnnUUing  his  horse  and  foot 
for  a  grand  attack  cm  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre, which,  besides  destroying  above 
half  the  troops  assemUed  there,  and 
driving  thirty  squadrons  into  tbe 
Danube,  cut  ofl^  and  isolated  tlie 
powecftii  body  of  infantry  now  use- 
lessly crowded  together  in  Blenheim, 
and  Gompdled  them  to  surrender. 

Immense  were  the  results  of  thk 
transcendent  victory.  The  French 
army,  lately  so  confident  in  its  num- 
bers and  prowess,  retreated  '^  or  rather 
fled,"  as  Mariborough  says,  through 
the  Black  Forest;  abandoning  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  all  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Danube  to  their  fate. 
In  the  deepest  d^ection,  and  the  ut- 
most diaoider,  they  reached  the  Rhine, 
searee  twelve  thousand  strong,  on  the 
25th  August,  and  immediately  began 
defiling  ovei*  by  the  bridge  of  Stras^ 
burg.  How  different  from  the  trinm- 
•phant  army,  wliich  with  drums  beat*- 
ing,  and  colours  fiying,  had  crossed 
at  the  same  place  six  weeks  before.! 
Mariborough  having  detached  part  of 
his  foree  to  besiege  Uim,  drew  near 
with  the  bulk  of  hia  army  to  the 
JUiihe,  which  he  paased  near  Philips- 
bmg  on  the  6th  Beptembo*,  and  soon 
afl«r  commenced  the  siege  of  Landau^ 
on  the  French  side;  Prince  Louis 
with  20,000  men  forming  the  be^ 
sieging  force,  and  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough with  30,000  the  coverinr 
army.  Ulm  surrendered  on  the  16th 
September,  with  250  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  1200  barrels  of  powder,  which 
gave  the  Allies  a  solid  foundaticm  on 
the  Danube,  and  effectually  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who,  isolated  now  in  the  midst  of  hia 
enemies,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  his  dominions,  and  seek  re- 
fuge in  Brussels,  where  be  arrived  in 
the  end  of  September.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  siege  of  Landau  waa  found  to  re- 
quire more  time  tiian  had  been  anti- 
cipated, owing  to  the  extraordinary 


*  Cartonnell,  Desp.  to  Lord  Harley,  25th  Sept  1704,  JDMp.  L  410.  By  inters 
eept«d  letten  it  i^»peared  the  enemy  admitted  a  loss  of  40^000  men  before  they 
remched  the  Bhine.  Mariborough  to  tiie  Duke  of  Shrewi^biiry,  28th  Aug.  170e» 
'J>np,  i  489. 
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difficulties  experienced  in  getting  up 
sapplies  and  forage  for  the  troops; 
Marlborough   repaired   to  Hanoyer 
and  Berlin  to  stimnlate  the  Pmssian 
and  Hanoyerian  cabinets  to  greater 
exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  addition  of  8000  more  Prussian 
troops  to   their   yaluable  auxiliary 
force,  to  be  added  to  the  army  of  the 
Imperialists  in  Italy,  which  stood 
much  in  need  of  reinforcement.    The 
Elcctress  of  Bayaria,  whohad  been  left 
Begent  of  that  State  in  the  absence  of 
the  Elector  in  Flanders,  had  now  no 
resource  left  but  submission;  and  a 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  in 
the  beginning  of  Noyember,  by  which 
she  agreed  to  disband  all  her  troops. 
Trarbach  was  taken  in  the  end  of  De- 
t^mber;  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
was  appeased ;  Landau  capitulated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  same  month ;  a 
diyersion  which  the  enemy  attempted 
on  Treyes  was  defeated  by  Marlbo- 
i*ough's  activity  and  yigilance,  and  that 
tXiy  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  de- 
fence; and  the  campaign  being  now 
finished,  that  accomplished  comman- 
der returned  to  the  Hague,  and  Lon- 
don, to  receive  the  honour  due  for  his 
past  services,  and  urge  their  respective 
cabmets  to  the  efforts  necessary  to 
tum  them  to  good  account. 

Thus  by  the  operations  of  one  single 
campaign  was  Bavaria  crushed,  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  delivered.  Marl- 
borough's cross-march  from  Flanders 
to  the  Danube,  had  extricated  the 
Imperialists  from  a  state  of  the  utmost 
peril,  and  elevated  them  at  once  to 
security,  victory,  and  conquest.  The 
decisive  blow  struck  at  Blenheim,  re- 
sounded through  every  part  of  Furope; 
it  at  once  destroyed  the  vast  fabric  of 
power  which  it  had  taken  Louis  XIV., 
4uded  by  the  talents  of  Turenne,  and 
the  genius  of  Yauban,  so  long  to  con- 
struct. Instead  of  proudly  descending 


the  valley  of  theDannbe,  andthreaten- 
ingVienna,  asNapoleon  afterwards  did 
in  1805  and  1809,  the  French  were 
driven  in  the  utmost  disorder  across 
theBhine.  The  surrender  of  Trarbadi 
and  Landau  gave  the  Allies  a  fina 
footing  on  the  left  bank  of  that  riven 
The  submission  of  Bavaria  deprived 
the  French  of  that  great  outwork,  of 
which  they  have  mi^e  such  good  use 
in  their  German  wars;  the  Hnngariaii 
insurrection,  deprived  of  the  hoped^ 
for  aid  from  the  armies  on  the  Rhine^ 
was  pacified.  Prussia  was  induced  bj 
this  great  triumph  to  co-operate  in  a 
more  efficient  manner  in  tiie  commoa 
cause ;  the  parsimony  of  the  Dutch 
gave  way  before  thetumult  of  success; 
and  the  empire,  delivered  from  Inva^ 
sion,  was  preparing  to  cany  its  vio* 
torious  arms  into  the  heart  of  France^ 
Such  results  require  no  conunent; 
they  speak  for  themsdves,  and  de«- 
servedly  place  Marlborough  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  military  com« 
manders.  The  campaigns  of  Napo* 
leou  exhibit  no  more  decisive  or  glo- 
rious results. 

Honours  and  emoluments  of  every 
description  were  showered  on  the 
English  hero  for  this  glorious  suooe6& 
He  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Hdy 
Roman  empire,*  and  a  tract  of  land 
in  Grermany  erected  into  a  principali- 
ty in  his  favour.  His  reception  at 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover  re* 
sembled  that  of  a  sovereign  prince ; 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  in  all 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
rent  the  air ;  at  the  Hague  his  influ- 
ence was  such  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  real  Stadtholder.  More  sub- 
stantial rewards  awaited  him  in  his 
own  country.  The  munificence  of  the 
queen  and  the  gratitude  of  Parliament 
conferred  npon  him  the  extensive 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock, 
long  a  royal  palace,  and  once  the  scene 
of  the  loves  of  Heniy  U.  and  the  fair 


*  The  holograph  letter  of  the  Emperor^  announcing  this  hononr,  said,  with 
cqaal  truth  and  justice — **  I  am  induced  to  assign  to  your  highness  a  place  amongf 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  it  may  universally  appear  now  much  I 
acknowledge  myself  and  the  empire  to  be  indebted  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
who  sent  her  arms  as  far  as  Bavaria  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  by  the 
defection  of  the  Bayarians  to  the  French,  most  needed  that  aasistan'^e  and  support : 
— And  to  your  Grace,  likewise,  to  whose  prudence  and  courage,  together  with  the 
bravery  of  the  forces  fighting  under  your  command,  the  two  victories  lately  In- 
dulged by  Providence  to  the  Allies  are  prindpally  attributed,  not  only  by  the  voice 
of  fame,  but  by  the  general  officers  in  my  army  who  had  their  share  m  your  labour 
and  your  glory."— Tbb  EupaaoB  Lsopold  to  Mablbobouoh,  28<A  Av^fuH  1704^ 
^Jhtp,  L  638. 
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Bosamond.  By  order  of  the  Qneeiiy 
DOt  oDly  was  tbia  noble  estate  settled 
cik  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  but  the 
royal  comptroller  commenced  a  mag- 
nificent pidace  for  the  duke  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  his  services  and  England's 
gratitude.  From  this  origin  tLe  su- 
perb palace  of  Blenheim  has  taken  its 
rise ;  which,  although  not  built  in  tiie 
purest  taste,  or  after  the  most  i^ 
pKoyed  models,  renuuns,  and  will  long 
remain,  a  q)lendid  monument  of  a 
nation's  gratitude,  and  of  the  genius  of 
Vanbmgh. 

Notwithstanding  the  invaluable 
services  thus  rendered  by  Marlbo- 
rough, both  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Queen  of  Enghmd,  he 
was  to  from  experiencing  from  either 
potentate  that  liberal  support  for  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
the  inestimable  opportunity  now 
placed  in  thdr  hands,  and  the  formi- 
dable power  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  enemy  so  loudly  required.  As 
usual,  the  English  Parliament  were 
exceedingly  ba^ward  in  voting  sup- 
plies either  of  men  or  money ;  nor 
was  the  cabinet  of  ^enna  inclined  to  be 
more  liberal  in  its  exertions.  Though 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  give 
£4,670,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensu- 
ing year ;  yet  the  landforces  voted  were 
oidy  40,000  men,  although  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  not  be  at  that  period  under  ten 
millions,  while  France,  with  about 
twenty  millions,  had  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  under  arms.  It  is  this 
excessive  and  invariable  reluctance  of 
the  Endish  Parliament  ever  to  make 
those  efforts  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  which  are  necessary  to  turn  to  a 
good  account  the  inherent  bravery  of  its 
soldiers  and  frequent  skill  of  its  com- 
manders, that  is  the  cause  of  the  long 
duration  of  our  Continental  wars,  and 
of  thvee-fonrths  of  the  national  debt 
which  now  oppresses  the  empire, 
and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  will  en- 
danger its  existence.  The  national 
forces  are,  by  the  cry  for  economy  and 
reduction  which  invariably  is  raised 
in  peace,  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  it  is  only  by  successive  additions, 
made  in  many  different  years,  that  it 
can  be  raised  np  to  any  thing  like  the 


amount  requisite  for  successful  opera- 
tions. Thus  disaster  generidly  occurs 
in  the  commencement  of  every  war; 
or  if,  by  the  genius  of  any  extraor* 
dinary  commander,  as  by  that  of 
Marlborough,  unlooked-for  success  is 
achieved  in  the  outset,  the  nation  is 
imaUe  to  follow  it  up ;  the  war  Ian* 
guishes  for  want  of  the  requisite  sup* 
port ;  the  enemy  gets  time  to  recover 
£rom  his  constemadon;  his  danger 
stimulates  him  to  greater  exertions; 
and  many  long  years  of  warfare,  deeply 
checkered  with  disaster,  and  attended 
with  an  enormous  expense,  are  re« 
quired  to  obviate  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious undue  pacific  reduction. 

How  bitterly  Marlborough  felt  this 
want  of  support,  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinets  both  of  London  and  Vienna^ 
which  prevented  him  from  following 
np  the  victory  of  Blenheim  with  the 
decisive  operations  against  France 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  un- 
doubtedly commenced,  is  proved  by 
various  parts  of  his  correspondence. 
On  the  16th  of  December  1704» 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Secretary  Har- 
ley — ^*'I  am  sorry  to  see  nothing 
has  been  offered  yet,  nor  any  cart 
taken  by  ParUament  for  recruiimg 
the  army.  I  mean  chieflv  the  foot. 
It  is  of  that  consequence  for  an  early 
campaign,  that  without  it  tve  may  run 
the  hazard  of  Umng^  in  a  great  meof* 
sure,  thefhdte  of  the  last;  and,  there- 
fore, pray  leave  to  recommend  it  to  yoa 
to  advise  with  your  friends,  if  any 
proper  method  can  be  thought  of,  that 
may  be  laid  before  the  House  imme- 
diately, without  waiting  my  arrivaL"* 
Nor  was  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger 
they  had  recently  run,  more  active  in 
making  the  necessary  efforts  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  campaign — ^^  You 
cannot, ''  says  Marlborough,  "  say 
more  to  us  of  the  supine  negligence  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna^  with  reference  to 
your  affairs,  than  weare  sensHUecf  every 
where  else;  and  certainly  if  the  l5uke  of 
Savoy's  good  conduct  and  bravery  at 
Verue  had  not  reduced  the  iraich 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  the  game  must  have 
been  over  before  any  help  could  come 
to  you.^'t  It  is  ever  thus,  especially 
with  states  such  as  Great  Britain, 


*  Marlborough  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  16th  Dee.  1704.— Deip.  i.  556. 
t  Harlboroiigh  to  Mr  Hill  at  Turin,  6th  Feb.  1705.— Z>e«p.  I  591. 
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HI  vMch  the  demoortifac  element  is 
flo  powerlnl  as  to  imprint  upon  the 
meafimres  of  goTemment  that  disre* 
gard  of  the  ncbare,  aad  averaioa  to 
preaeat  effi^rta  or  bardena,  whieh  is 
the  invariable  dianioteriBtic  of  the 
boJk  of  mankind*  If  Mariborougii 
iud  been  adeqnBtaij  snpperted  and 
fltrengthened  aher  tha  deciaiTO  blow 
Btrwsk  at  Blenheim;  thai  is^  if  the 
gOTBrnments  of  Vienna  and  London, 
frith  that  of  the  Hagne,  had  bja  great 
and  timeljr  e£fort  donbied  hia  effiefctiTe 
force  when  the  Prench  were  broken 
and  diaheaitened  faj  defeat,  he  would 
have  jnanched  to  Faria  in  the  next 
campaign,  and  dictated  peace  to  the 
Gnmd  Monarqiu  in  lua  goi^geons 
haUs  of  Yeraaiilea.  It  was  ^ort^ 
aif^ted  economy  which  entailed  npon 
i&  nations  tiie  costs  and  bnrdena  of 
tiie  next  ten  years  of  the  War  of  the 
SHCceaeion,  aa  it  did  the  still  greater 
eoBts  and  bnrdena  of  the  Bevolntion- 
iry  War,  after  the  still  more  dedaire 
anccoonon  of  the  Allies  in  the  summer 
0f  1793,  when  the  kon  frontier  of  the 
Netheriands  was  entirely  broken 
thsoogh,  and  tiidr  advanced  pests, 
widiont  any  £Droe  to  oppose  them, 
were  within  an  hnndred  and  sixty 
mdes  of  Paris. 

!!niis  parsimony  of  the  Allied  go- 
▼emments,  and  their  invinciUe  repag- 
nance  to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
idddi  covdd  alone  bring,  and  certainly 
would  have  broogbt,  the  war  to  an 
Mily  and  ^^ozions  issue,  is  the  cause 
of  tlie  subaeqaent  CQUvefaioBi  of  the 
war  into  one  of  blockades  and  meges, 
and  of  its  being  transfened  to  Fian- 
dera,  where  its  progress  was  ne- 
eeasaiily  slow,  and  cost  enonnoas, 
from  the  Tsst  namber  of  strongholds 
which  required  to  be  reduced  at  every 
stage  i3i  the  Allied  advance.  It  was 
aaid  at  the  time,  tiiat  in  attacking 
Plandera  in  that  quarter,  Marlborough 
to(A  the  buU  by  the  horns ;  that  France 
4>n  the  side  of  the  Bhiae  was  far  more 
vulnerable,  and  that  tiie  war  was 
fixed  in  Flanders,  in  order  by  pro- 
tracting it  to  augment  the  profits  of 
the  generals  empjbyed.  Subsequent 
writm,  not  reflecting  on  the  difference 
^  the  circamstances,  have  observed 
^e  sttccessfhl  issue  of  the  invasions 
of  France  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  1814,  and  Flanders 
and  the  Lower  Rhine  in  1815,  and 
concluded  that  a  similar  result  would 


have  attended  a  like  bold  invasion 
under  Marlborough  aad  Eugene; 
There  never  was  a  ^eater  miiy^jft^^ 
The  great  oljeet  of  the  war  was  to 
wrest  Flanders  from  Franee;  when 
the  lilied  standard  fk>atedon  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  the  United  Frovineea 
were  oonatantiy  in  danger  of  being 
awailowed  up,  and  these  was  no  ae- 
43nrity  for  the  independenee  eitlMr  of 
Ettghind,  HoUand,  or  any  of  the 
German  States.  If  Marlborough  and 
Eogene  had  had  two  hundred  thousand 
effective  men  at  their  disposal,  as  Wel- 
lington and  Blncher  had  in  1815,  or 
three  hundred  thonsaad,  asSchwarts* 
enberg  aad  Blucher  had  in  1814^ 
they  would  doubtieis  have  left  half 
th^  force  behind  them  to  blockade 
the  fortreases,  and  with  the  other  half 
marched  direct  to  Paris.  Botas^^ 
had  never  had  more  than  eigfalj 
thousand  on  their  muster-rolls,  and 
could  not  bring  at  any  time  more  thaa 
sixty  thousand  effective  men  into  the 
field,  this  bold  and  deciai ve  ooarse  was 
impossible.  The  Freaoh  army  in 
their  front  was  rarely  inferior  to 
theirB,often  si^edor;  and  how  was  it 
possible  in  these  ctrcmaatanoes  to 
adventure  on  the  pedlons  oouae  of 
posMng  on  into  the  heart  of  the  eae<- 
my'a  tenitoiy,  leaving  the  frontier 
fortresses,  yet  unsubdued,  in  thehrrsar  ? 
The  disaatvoiis  issue  of  the  Blenheim 
campaign  to  the  French  arms,  even 
when  siq[4M>rted  by  the  friendly  anna 
and  all  the  fortresaes  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  ahown  what 
was  the  danger  of  such  a  course.  Tho 
still  nu>r&ci£unitons  issue  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign  to  the  army  of  Nepo* 
leon,  demonstrated  that  eiwn  the 
greatest  milkary  talents,  and  moat 
enormous  aoounudation  of  military 
fiiroe,  a£fords  no  secwity  against  the 
incalculable  danger  of  an  uadue  ad* 
vaace  beyond  Uie  base  (rf  miiitaxy 
operations.  The  greatest  generaJa  of 
the  last  age,  fruitful  beyond  all  others 
in  military  talent,  have  acted  on  tiioee 
principles,  wbcnever  the^  had  not 
an  overwhefaning  saperionty  of  forces 
at  their  command.  Wellington  never 
iimded  Spam  till  he  was  master  of 
Cindad  Bodrigo  and  Badajos;  nor 
France  till  he  had  subdued  St  Sebas- 
tian and  Pampeluna.  The  first  use 
which  Napoleon  made  of  his  victories 
at  Montenotte  and  Dego  was  to  com- 
pel  the  Court  of  Turin  to  sairender 
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all  their  fortresses  in  Piedmont;  of 
the  victory  of  Marengo,  to  force  the 
Imperialists  to  abandon  the  whole 
strongholds  of  Lombardv  as  far  as  the 
Adige.  The  possession  of  the  single 
fortress  of  Mantaa  in  1796,  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  stem  the  flood  of 
Napoleon's  victories,  and  gain  time 
to  aasemble  four  different  armies  for 
the  defence  of  the  monarobj.  The 
case  of  half  a  million  of  m*^  flofibed 
by  victory,  and  led  by  able  and  expe- 
nanoed  toadera  ftaeaHiiig  a  single 
•tale,  is  ibe  exception,  not  the  ruie. 
CiieoiBBtaiioea,  theretoa,  of  par- 
UBonst  uBpatMDoe  and  irresiatihle 
iBiee,  eampeUeit  Manttonwi^  to  fix 
Ikfl  war  in  Fianders,  and  eonvect  it 
inlo  «ie  of  aisges  and  bteckadies.  In 
eAttting  npoa  saeh  a  sjBttfn  of  has* 
tility,  son,  and  oon^ttraiiv^  firee 
fimn  risk,  bat  dow  and  OKtreiMlir 
costly,  the  aUiAitoe  ran;  the  greateat 
ndL  of  beisg  dupwreited  on  the  vor 
MCfma  diBQOtrdft^  jeaJonaJes,  and  sepa- 
rate intereats,  whidi,  in  almunt  every 
Instance  recorded  in  histoiy,  have 
pn>v«d  £ital  to  a  9'eat  ceofedesacy, 
IfitdoeB  not  obtain  deeiaive  aoeceas 
at  die  OBtaet,  before  tbeae  seeda  of  dU 
Tiakm  have  had  time  to  oaoe  to  mata- 
lity.  WitkwJiatadmirafato  skiUandiii- 
acMBpaiable  addreaa  Madbonm^^  Isepi 
togeltker  tin  imwieldy  nlliaMia  will 
ieraafier appear.  NeveriMuia.auyiflo 
foaiified  if  Baitoae  fur  anok  a  task. 
He  was  cosrteay  and  gvsce  penoni* 
fiedL  It  was  a  oomsuNt  aayiBg  at  tiie 
tiae,  tiuHt  aeiiher  maa  ner  woaua 
cooldreaiBthisB.  ''Ofaiitinmenl 
ever  knear,"  aa^  wo  oomnoa  man, 
Umseif  a  psiiKfc  master  of  tiie  ele* 
he  as  mmdi  admiaad,  "the 


late  Qnke  of  Marlborough  possessed 
the  graces  in  the  highest  degree,  not 
to  say  engrossed  them.  Indeed  he 
got  the  most  by  them,  and  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  profound  historians, 
who  always  assign  deep  causes  for 
great  events,  I  ascribe  the  better  hsdf 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  great- 
ness to  those  graces.  He  had  no  bright- 
ness, nothing  shining  in  his  genius. 
He  had  most  undbubtediy  an  ex- 
cellent plain  understanding,  and  sound 
Judgment  Bat  these  qualities  alone 
would  pnobabiy  have  never  raised  him 
hij^ier  thaa  ihey  foond  him,  whidi  was 
page  to  James  the  Seeoad^s  qnean. 
Bnt  thfiie  the  gvaee  pniteoted  and 
promoted  him.  His  figure  was  beau- 
tif ttl,  but  has  maimer  was  irresistible, 
either  by  Bum  or  woman.  It  was  \xj 
tiUs  engaging,  graceful  manner,  that 
he  waa  tabled,  daring  all  his  war, 
to  Gonnact  the  varioua  and  jarring 
powesB  of  the  Grand  AlKanoe,  and  to 
carry  them  on  to  tike  main  ol^t  of 
the  wmr,  notanthatandiag  theur  private 
and  aepamte  views,  jestoaaies,  and 
wvQBgheadedaeaa*  Whatever  oonrt 
he  went  to  (and  he  was  ofiben  obliged 
to  go  toiestive  and  xe&actory  ones) 
he  brought  them  into  his  Bseasures. 
The  pensionary  HeinsinB,  who  had 
governed  the  United  Proviaoea  for 
forty  years,  was  afaaofaitely  governed 
by  him.  He  was  always  oooi,  and 
nobody  ever  observed  the  least  varia- 
tion in  his  GOunEtenasiee ;  he  oonld  re* 
fnae  nMse  graoefuUy  than  ethers  could 
grant,  and  those  who  went  fixmi  him 
tiie  flsoat  dJsaatJBfied  as  to  the  sub- 
atanee  of  their  bnsineas,  weie  yet 
charmed  by  his  manner,  aad,  aa  it 
weoe,  eomfofted  by  it.^'  * 


*-  Lord  €kmiterfUW9  JJttm,  Lord  Mahouts  e«ti«B,  L  2SU222. 
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and  the  aeednd  £com  Chkbrera'B  enbllme  Ode  cm  the  Sitge  of  Vienna — 


^  £  finD  a  qnanto  inntCi 
SiaD,  Signore,  i  tuoi  serri  ?  E  fino  a  quaxxto 
Bei  barbaric!  insulti 
OrgogUosa  n'andri  fempia  baldanza  t 
Bot'^,  doT*^,  graa  Bio,  I'antieo  vanto 
Bi  tua  aha poBsaxuea ?**  &c.  he. 

In  tbe  two  panogM  liora  quoted,  it  wffl  be  olnenred  tiiat  ^  tbe  lilies  onA 
with  two  syllables,  in  both  of  which  the  rhyme  is  engaged ;  ud  an  fin^Uflii 
Tcnion  oftheabOToyeroea^howoiirfiBtiiftd  in  other  jafq)6CtB,  whidi  shonld  omit 
to  use  tiie  same  species  (^  doid)le  tennmatieii,  aad  eontont  itsdf  with  the  mo^ 
BOB^Uable  rhyme,  wonld  inMntabfy  Ioob  aone  of  the  hanaoBgr  of  the  osiginaL 
These  donUe  rhymes  are  te  fh>m  abaniant  in  onr  menooyflabic  laagnago; 
bot  we  ventore  to  afizm,  that  their  eondeBtfanis  empieyaMUt  wooid  be 
found  80  valnable,  as  to  amply  repay  the  labour  and  difficulty  attending 


We  traat  that  ov  raaden  wffl  pardon  tiie  apparent  tedadeslity  of  thesfe 
lemarks,  lor  tte  sake  of  tiie  conBideomtien  whieh  iivdveed  ns  to  vafce  theai.  In 
all  traaalatiQB,  oven  in  tiie  beat,  then  is  so  great  a  kws  of  spirit  and  harmony 
that  the  consdentioiis  laboorer  in  this  moat  diHeidt  and  vngrataM  art,  ahoald 
nervier  negleet  even  ^Ae  inost  trifling  preeantion  tltat  tends  to  hinder  a  still  te- 
ther depreciation  of  the  gold  of  his  original ;  not  to  mention  the  priari^,  tiuit 
whaterer  it  is  wortii  oar  winie  to  do  at  all,  it  is  aasoredly  worth  onr  wUle  to 
do  as  wen  as  w«  ean. 


The  first  specimen  of  Piishkin^s  lyric  prodnctlons  which  we  shall  present  to 
onr  countrymen,  "  done  into  English,^'  as  Jacob  Tonson  was  wont  to  phrase 
it,  '*  by  an  eminent  hand,^  is  a  production  considered  by  the  poet's  critics  to 
possess  the'  very  highest  degree  of  merit  in  its  peculiar  style.  We  have  men* 
tioned  some  details  respeetiBg  the  nature  and  hiatery  of  Uie  Xiaiperial  Lycenm 
of  Tsarskoe  Sel6,  in  which  Pushkin  was  educated,  and  we  have  described  tht 
peculiar  intensitj  of  feeling  with  which  ail  who  quitted  its  walls  looked  back 
upon  the  happy  days  they  had  spent  within  them,  and  the  ajngnlar  ardonr 
and  permanency  of  the  friendships  contracted  beneath  its  ioo£.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  (by  the  Emperor  Alexander)  of  the  institation,  it  is 
customary  for  all  the  "  old  Lyceans'^  to  dine  together,  in  the  ^amo  way  aa 
the  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Kngby  men  are  accustomed  to  unite  once  a-year  in 
honour  of  their  schooL  On  many  of  these  occasions  Pushkin  contritMBted  to 
the  due  eelebration  of  the  event  by  producing  poems  of  rarioua  lengths,  and 
different  degrees  of  merit ;  we  give  iiere  the  best  of  these.  It  was  written 
during  the  poet's  residence  in  ti^e  government  of  Pskoff,  and  will  be  foondy 
we  think,  a  most  beautiful  and  toucmng  embodiment  of  such  feelings  as  wonld 
1)6  suggested  in  the  mind  of  one  obliged  to  be  absent  from  a  ceremony  of  tiio 
nature  in  question.  Of  the  comrades  whose  names  Piisbkin  has  immortsJized 
in  these  lines,  it  is  only  neeessary  to  specify  that  the  first,  Eoss^off,  distin* 
gnished  among  his  youtlifhl  eomiades  far  his  mnsical  talents,  met  with  aa 
early  death  in  Italy ;  a  drcnmstance  to  which  the  poet  has  touchingly  alluded. 
Matiiishkin  is  now  an  admiral  of  distinction,  and  is  commanding  the  Bossiaa 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea.  Of  the  two  whom  he  mentions  aa  having  passed 
the  anniversary  described  ia  this  poem  (October  19, 1825)  in  his  company, 
the  first  was  Piistchin,  since  dead,  and  the  second  the  Prmce  QortGhak6fi^, 
whom  he  met  by  accident,  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  (the  poet's) 
seclusion.  Our  readers  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  struck  with  the  beautifol 
passage  consecrated  to  his  friendship  with  D^vig ;  and  the  only  other  per- 
sonal allusion  which  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation,  is  that  indicated 
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by  the  name  Wilbdbii,  towards  tli6  €id  of  tiie  poem.  Tiiis  iis  the  Chiistian 
name  of  his  friend  Klidieibedier^  sinee  dead,  and  whose  finnily  name  was 
hardly  harmonious  enough  to  enter  Piishkin^s  line,  and  was  therefore  omitted 
on  the  Horatian  princtplo--*^' Venn  qnod  dieero  ndiih.''  '  We  now  hasten  ta 
present  the  lines. 

QCTQBXA  19, 1896. 

The  woods  hsve  daff'd  tlieur  garb  of  pufdy  gM", 
The  faded  fields  with  silyer  firast  aze  steammg; 
Through  the  pale  clouds  the  son,  reluctant  gleaming. 
Behind  the  oroiBig  httls  Us  dnfc  ]»&  raliU 
Blaze  brightly,  hcNorthl  my  oall  is  dark  and  loMly: 
And  thou,  O  Wiae,  tiran  ftjend  of  AbIiibui  chill. 
Four  throngh  my  hMUct  a  joyois  glow — ^if  onJ^ 
One  momaat's  iMsef  fin^e&ihifiBs  of  lU ! 


Ay,  I  am  very  aid;  mo  ftiead  is  Ime 
With  whom  to  pMge  a  hmg  mioQktd-fiDr  aeetiogy 
To  press  his  hand  in  eagerness  of  greeting, 
And  wish  him  life  and  joy  to  maiiy  a  yeac 
I  drink  alone ;  and  Eaney's  qpielis  awaken — 
With  a  Tain  indoatEy — tiie  ymoe  of  friends : 
Ko  well-known  Ibotstep  strikes  mine  ear  fiaraakan, 
Ko  well-bdxyred  £m0  my  heart  attends. 

I  drink  alone;  evHi  neir,  on  STev&'s  sfaoro, 
Haply  my  name  qd.  frjendly  Hps  has  tremhkd  .... 
Bound  that  bright  board,  say,  are  ye  oi/  assembled  ? 
Are  theie  no  o^hcB'  names  ye  eoeat  no  mofe  ? 
Has  our  good  eaatom  been  betcayM  by  others  ? 
Whom  hatii  the  ixM  worid  lored  from  je  awa(^  ? 
Whose  Yoioe  is  silent  in  the  caU  of  brothers? 
Whoisnotcome?    Who  is  not  with  yon  ?    Si^l 

He  is  not  come,  he  %i  the  ended  haac. 
He  of  the  eye  ef  fire  aadsfvittt^Tqified  wnAem : 
Beneath  Italians  myrtle-groves  he  slumbers ; 
He  slumbers  well,  altfaongh  nofrieBd  was  these, 
Above  the  Icmely  grave  wheie  he  is  slewing, 
A  Russian  line  to  trace  with  pious  hand. 
That  some  sad  wanderer  might  lead  it,  weeping — 
Some  Bussian,  wandering  in  a  foreign  lend. 

Art  ihau  too  seated  in  the  frioidly  ring^ 
O  restless  Pilgrim?    Hi^y  now  tlKHi  ridest 
O'er  the  long  tropic- wave ;  or  now  abidest 
'Mid  seas  with  ice  etatMd  glimmering  I 
Thrice  happy  voyage  I . . . .  With  a  jest  thon  leapedat 
From  the  Lyceum's  thnsfaold  to  thy  berk, 
Thenoefeithtl^path  agre  on  the  main  then  ke^pedst, 
O  child  beloved  of  wave  and  tempest  dark ! 

Well  hast  then  ke^  ^neaifa  many  a  stranger  wkj^ 
The  loves,  the  hopes  of  Childhood's  golden  hour: 
And  old  Lyceum  scenes,  by  memory's  power, 
'Mid  lonely  waives  have  iii4i  before  thfaie  eye ; 
Thou  wav'dsf  ikiy  hand  to  ns  fi:em  da^aat  ooean, 
Ever  thy  faithful  heart  its  treasure  bore ; 
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"  A  long  farewell !  '*  thoa  criedst,  with  fond  emotion, 
^  Unleea  onr  fate  hath  doom'd  we  meet  no  more." 

The  bond  that  binds  ns,  friends,  is  fair  and  true ! 
Destmctless  as  the  soul,  and  as  eternal — 
Careless  and  free,  unshakable,  ihitemal. 
Beneath  the  Muses*  firiendly  shade  it  grew. 
We  are  the  same :  wherever  Fate  may  guide  ns, 
Or  Fortune  lead — wherever  we  may  go. 
The  world  is  aye  a  foreign  land  beside  us ; 
Our  fotheiland  is  Tsirkoe  Sel6 1 

From  dime  to  dime,  pursued  by  storm  and  stress. 
In  Destiny's  dark  nets  long  time  I  wrestled. 
Until  on  Friendship's  lap  I  fluttering  nestled, 
And  bent  my  weary  head  for  her  caress  .... 
With  wistful  prayers,  with  visionary  grieving, 
With  all  the  trustful  hope  of  early  years, 
I  sought  new  friends  with  zeid  wad  new  believing ; 
But  bitter  was  their  greeting  to  mine  ears. 

And  even  here,  in  this  lone  dwelling-place 
Of  desert-storm,  of  cold,  and  desolation. 
There  was  prepared  for  me  a  consolation : 
Three,  of  ye  here,  O  friends !  did  I  embrace. 
Thou  enteredst  flrst  the  poet's  house  of  sorrow, 
O  Pustchin  t  thanks  be  with  thee,  thanks,  and  praise 
Ev'n  exile's  bitter  day  from  thee  could  borrow 
The  light  and  joy  of  old  Lyceum-days. 

Thee  too,  my  Gortchak6ff ;  although  thy  name 
Was  Fortune's  spell,  though  her  cold  gleam  was  on  thcc, 
Yet  from  thy  noble  thoughts  she  never  won  thee : 
To  honour  and  thy  friends  thou'rt  still  the  same. 
Far  difierent  paths  of  life  to  us  were  fated. 
Far  different  roads  before  our  feet  were  traced, 
In  a  by-road,  but  for  a  moment  mated. 
We  met  by  chance,  and  brothdiy  embraced. 

When  sorrow^s  flood  o'erwhehn*d  me,  like  a  sea  ; 
And  like  an  orphan,  houseless,  poor,  unfriended, 
My  head  beneath  the  storm  I  sadly  bended. 
Seer  of  the  Aonian  maids  I  I  look'd  for  thee : 
Thou  camest— lazy  child  of  inspiration. 
My  D^lvig ;  and  thy  voice  awaken'd  straight 
In  this  numb'd  heart  the  glow  of  consolation ; 
And  I  was  comforted,  and  bless'd  my  fate. 

Even  in  infancy  within  us  bum'd 
The  light  of  song— the  poet-spell  had  bound  us : 
Even  in  infancy  there  flitted  round  us 
Two  Muses,  whose  sweet  glamour  soon  we  leam'd. 

Even  then  /  loved  applause— that  vain  delusion ! 

Thau  sang'st  but  for  thy  Muse,  and  for  thy  heart  : 
/  squander'd  gifts  and  life  with  rash  profusion, 
Thau  cherishedst  thy  gifts  in  peace  apart. 

The  worship  of  the  Muse  no  care  beseems  * 
The  Beautiful  is  calm,  and  high,  and  holy ; 
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Yonth  is  a  cmming  counsellor — of  folly ! — 
LulUng  our  sense  with  vain  and  empty  dreams  .... 
Upon  the  past  we  gaze — the  same,  yet  other — 
And  find  no  trace. — We  wake,  alas !  too  late. 
Was  it  not  so  with  us,  D^lvig,  my  brother? — 
My  brother  in  oar  Muse  as  in  our  fate  I 

Tis  time,  'tis  time  I  Let  ns  once  more  be  free  t 
The  world's  not  worth  this  torturing  resistance  1 
Beneath  retirement's  shade  will  glide  existence — 
Thee,  my  belated  friend — ^I  wait  for  thee ! 
Come  I  with  the  flame  of  an  enchanted,  story 
Tradition's  lore  shall  wake,  our  hearts  to  move ; 
We'll  talk  of  Cancasna^  of  war,  of  glory. 
Of  Schiller,  and  of  genius,  and  of  love. 

Tis  time  no  less  for  me    .    .    .    Friends,  feast  amain  I 
Behold,  a  joyful  meeting  is  before  us ; 
Think  of  the  poet's  prophecy ;  for  o'«r  ns 
A  year  shall  pass,  and  we  shall  meet  again ! 
My  yision's  covenant  shall  have  fulfilling ; 
A  year — and  I  shall  be  with  ye  once  more  I 
Oh,  then,  what  shouts,  what  hand-grasps  warm  and  thrilling  I 
What  goblets  skyward  heaved  with  merry  roar ! 

Unto  our  Union  consecrated  be 
The  fiist  we  drain — ^fill  higher  yet,  and  higher ! 
Bless  it,  O  Muse,  in  strains  of  raptured  fire ! 
Bless  it !  All  hail,  Lyceum  I  hail  to  thee ! —  ' 
To  those  who  led  our  youth  with  care  and  praises, 
Living  and  dead !  the  next  we  grateful  fill ; 
Let  each,  as  to  his  lips  the  cup  he  raises. 
The  good  remember,  and  forget  the  Ul. 

Feast,  then,  while  we  are  here,  while  yet  we  may : 
Hour  after  hour,  alas  I  Time  thins  our  numbers ; 
One  pines  afar,  one  in  the  coffin  slumbers ; 
Days  fiy ;  Fate  looks  on  us ;  we  fade  away ; 
Bending  insensibly  to  earth,  and  chilling, 
We  near  our  starting-place  with  many  a  groan  .... 
Whose  lot  will  be  in  old  age  to  be  filUng, 
On  this  Lyceum-day,  his  cup  alone  f 

Unhappy  friend  1  Amid  a  stranger  race. 
Like  guest  intrusive,  that  superfluous  lingers. 
He'll  think  of  us  that  day,  with  quivering  fingers 
Hiding  the  tears  that  wet  his  wrinkled  lace  .... 
O,  may  he  then  at  least,  in  mournful  gladness. 
Pass  with  his  cup  this  day  for  ever  dear. 
As  even  I,  in  exile  and  in  sadness. 
Yet  with  a  fleeting  joy,  have  pass'd  it  here ! 


In  the  following  lines,  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  impres- 
aons  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Caucasus ;  scenery 
which  he  had  visited  with  such  rapture,  and  to  which  his  imagination  returned 
with  undiminished  delight.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  endeavour,  in  our  trans- 
lation, to  give  an  echo,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  of  the  wild  and  airy 
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freedom  of  the  rersification  which  distingaishes  these  spirited  stanzas.  The 
pictare  which  they  coDtain,  roagh,  sketchy,  and  nnfinished,  as  it  may  appear, 
bears  every  mark  of  being  a  faithfal  copy  from  nature— a  study  taken  on  the 
spot ;  and  will  therefore,  we  trust,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  cal- 
culated to  give  an  idea  not  only  of  the  vigorous  and  rapid  handling  of  the 
poet^s  pencil,  but  also  of  the  wild  and  sublime  region — the  Switzerland  of 
Kussia — which  he  has  here  essayed  to  portray.  Of  the  two  furious  and 
picturesque  torrents  which  Pushkin  has  mentioned  in  this  short  poem,  T^rek 
is  certainly  too  well  known  to  our  geographical  readers  to  need  any  descrip* 
tion  of  its  course  from  the  snow-covered  peak  of  Daiiil  to  the  Caspian ;  and 
the  bold  comparison  in  the  last  stanza  will  doubtless  be  found,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  exaggerated,  not  deficient  in  a  kind  of  fierce  .£schylean 
energy,  perfectly  in  charac*ter  with  the  violent  and  thundering  course  of  the 
torrent  itself: — 

Cauoabus. 

Beneath  me  the  peaks  of  the  Cancaans  lie. 
My  gaze  from  the«snow-bordered  clifif  I  am  bendlag  ; 
From  her  sun-lighted  eyry  the  Eagle  ascending 
Floats  movelessly  on  in  a  line  with  mine  eye. 
I  see  the  young  torrent^s  first  leap  towards  the  ocean, 
And  the  diff-cradled  lawine  essay  its  first  motion. 

Beneath  me  the  clouds  in  their  silcytness  go, 
The  cataract  through  them  in  thunder  down-dashing, 
Far  beneath  them  bare  peaks  in  the  snnny  ray  flasMog, 
Weak  moss  and  dry  shrubs  I  can  mark  yet  below. 
Dark  thickets  still  lower — green  meadows  are  blooming, 
Where  the  throstle  is  singing,  and  reindeer  are  roaming. 

Here  man,  too,  has  nested  his  hut,  and  the  flocks 
On  the  long  grassy  slopes  in  their  quiet  are  feeding. 
And  down  to  the  valley  the  shepherd  is  speeding, 
Where  Ardgva  gleams  out  from  her  wood*crested  rocks. 
And  there  in  his  crags  the  poor  robber  is  hiding, 
And  Tdrek  in  anger  is  wrestling  and  chiding. 

Like  a  fierce  young  Wild  Beast,  how  he  bellows  and  nves, 
Like  that  Beast  from  his  cage  when  his  prey  he  espieUi ; 
'Gainst  the  bank,  like  a  Wrestler,  he  struggleth  and  plyeth, 
And  licks  at  the  rock  with  his  ravening  waves. 
In  vain,  thou  wild  River !  dumb  cliffs  are  around  thee. 
And  sternly  and  grimly  their  bondage  hath  bound  thee. 


To  those  who  measure  the  value  of  a  poem,  less  by  the  pretension  and 
ambitionsness  of  its  form,  than  by  the  completeness  of  its  execution  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  leading  idea  is  developed,  we  think  that  the  graceful 
little  production  which  we  are  now  about  to  present  to  the  reader,  will  possess 
very  considerable  interest.  It  is,  it  is  true,  no  more  important  a  thbg  than 
a  mere  song ;  but  the  naturalness  and  unity  of  the  fundamental  thought,  and 
the  happy  employment  of  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  effective: 
artifices  at  the  command  of  the  lyric  writer— we  mean  repetition — render  the 
following  lines  worthy  of  the  universal  admiration  which  they  have  obtained 
in  the  original,  and  may  not  be  devoid  of  charm  in  the  translation : — 
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To    ♦    *    * 

Yes!  I  remember  well  our  meeting, 

When  first  thon  dawnedst  on  my  sight, 
Like  some  fair  phantom  past  me  fleeting, 

Some  njmph  of  poritj  and  light 

By  weary  agonies  sorroonded, 

*Mid  toil,  *mid  mean  and  noisy  care, 
Long  in  mine  ear  thy  soft  voice  sounded, 

Long  dreamt  I  of  thy  featorea  fair. 

Years  flew ;  Fate^s  blast  blew  ever  stronger, 

Scattering  mine  early  dreams  to  air, 
And  thy  soft  voice  I  heard  no  longer-* 

No  longer  saw  thy  features  fair. 

In  exile's  silent  desolation 

^owly  dragged  on  the  daya  fbr  me*^ 
Orphan'd  of  life,  of  inspiration, 

Of  tears,  of  love,  of  deity. 

1  woke — once  more  my  heart  was  beating-^ 

Once  more  thon  dawnedst  on  my  sight. 
Like  some  fair  phantom  past  me  fleeting, 

Some  nymph  of  purity  and  light. 

My  heart  has  found  its  consolation — 

All  has^vived  once  more  for  me — 
And  vanished  life,  and  inspiration, 

Ajid  tears,  and  love,  and  deity. 


The  versification  of  the  following  little  poem  is  founded  on  a  system  which 
Pdshkin  seems  to  have  looked  upon  with  peculiar  favour,  as  he  has  employed 
the  same  metrical  arrangement  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  his  poetical 
works.  So  gracefully  and  so  easily,  indeed,  has  be  wielded  this  metre,  and 
with  80  flexible,  so  delicate,  and  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  attempting  to  imitate  it  in  our  Englisb  version ;  for  we  considered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of  a  poet's  wi-itings 
depends  upon  the  colouring,  or  rather  the  touch — if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  critic  in  painting—- of  the  metres  Undoubtedly  a 
poet  ia  the  best  judge  not  only  of  the  kind,  but  of  the  degree  of  the  effect 
which  he  wishes  to  produce  upon  his  reader ;  and  there  may  be^  between  the 
thoughts  which  he  desires  to  embody,  and  the  peculiar  harmonies  in  which  he 
may  detennine  to  clothe  those  thoughts,  analogies  and  sympathies  too  delicate 
for  our  grosser  ears ;  or,  at  least,  if  not  too  subtle  and  refined  for  our  ears  to 
perceive,  yet  far  too  delicate  for  us  to  define,  or  exactly  to  appreciate.  Moved 
by  this  reasoning,  we  have  always  preferred  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  could, 
the  exact  versification^  and  even  the  most  minute  varieties  of  tone  and  metri- 
cal accentuation.  Inattention  to  this  point  is  undoubtedly  the  stumbling- 
block  of  translators  in  general ;  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  inat« 
tention,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  elaborate  proof.  How  much,  we  may 
aak,  does  not  the  poetry  of  Dante,  for  instance,  lose,  by  being  despoiled  of 
that  great  source  of  its  peculiar  effect  springing  from  the  employment  of  the 
lerza  rima  /  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  it  is  enormously  difl^ult  to  produce  the 
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terza  rvma  in  English.  To  translate  the  "  gran  padre  Alighier*'  into  English 
tDorthifyy  the  terza  rima  must  be  employed,  whatever  be  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  dissimilarities  existing  between  the  Italian  and  English  lan- 
guages. 

Thb  Mob. 

**  Prooul  este,  profiuii  I  " 

A  Poet  o'er  his  glowing  lyre 
A  wild  and  careless  hand  had  flong. 
The  base,  cold  crowd,  that  nought  admire, 
Stood  ronnd,  responseless  to  his  fire. 
With  heavy  eye  and  mocking  tongae. 

"  And  why  so  loudly  is  he  singmg?" 
(Twas  thus  that  idiot  mob  replied,) 
^'  His  music  in  our  ears  is  ringing ; 
But  whither  flows  that  music's  tide  ? 
What  doth  it  teach  ?  His  art  is  madness ! 
He  moves  our  soul  to  joy  or  sadness. 
A  wayward  necromantic  spell ! 
"Free  as  the  breeze  his  music  floweth, 
But  fruitless,  too,  as  breeze  that  blowetb, 
What  doth  it  profit.  Poet,  tell  ?  " 

Post. — Cease,  idiot,  cease  thy  loathsome  cant  I 
Day-labourer,  slave  of  toil  and  want  t 
I  hate  thy  babble  vain  and  hollow. 
Thou  art  a  worm,  no  child  of  day : 
Thy  god  is  Profit — ^thou  wouldst  weigh 
By  pounds  the  Belvidere  Apollo. 
Gain — gain  alone  to  thee  is  sweet. 
The  marble  is  a  god !  .  .  .  .  what  of  it 
Thou  count'st  a  pie-dish  far  above  it — 
A  dish  wherein  to  cook  thy  meat ! 

Mob. — But,  if  thou  be'st  the  Elect  of  Heaven, 
The  gift  that  God  has  largely  given, 
Thou  shouldst  then  for  our  go(xi  impart, 
To  purify  thy  brother's  heart. 
Tes,  we  are  base,  and  vile,  and  hateful. 
Cruel,  and  shameless,  and  ungrateful — 
Impotent  and  heartless  tools, 
Slaves,  and  slanderers,  and  fools. 
Come  then,  if  charity  doth  sway  thee, 
Chase  from  our  hearts  the  viper- brood ; 
However  stem,  we  will  obey  thee ; 
Yes,  we  will  listen,  and  be  good ! 

Poet. — Begone,  begone !  What  common  feeling 
Can  e'er  exist  'twixt  ye  and  me  ? 
Go  on,  your  souls  in  vices  steeling ; 
The  lyre's  sweet  voice  is  dumb  to  ye : 
Go !  foul  as  reek  of  chamel-slime, 
In  every  age,  in  every  clime. 
Ye  aye  have  felt,  and  yet  ye  feel, 
Scourge,  dungeon,  halter,  axe,  and  wheel. 
GrO,  hearts  of  sin  and  heads  of  trifling. 
From  your  vile  streets,  so  foul  and  stifling, 
They  sweep  the  dirt — no  useless  trade  I 
But  when,  their  robes  with  ordure  staining, 
Altar  and  sacriflce  disdaining. 
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Did  e'er  jowrjniests  plj*broom  and  spade  ? 
Twas  not  for  life's  base  agitation 
That  we  were  bom — ^for  gain  nor  care — 
No — we  were  bom  for  inspiration, 
For  love,  for  music,  and  for  prayer ! 


The  ballad  entitled  *' The  Black  Shawl"  has  obtained  a  degree  of  popularity 
among  the  author's  countrymen,  for  which  the  slightness  of  the  composition 
renders  it  in  some  measure  difficult  to  account.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  explain- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  that  the  verses  are  in  the  original  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  be  sung— one  of  the  highest  merits  of  this  dass  of  poetry — ^for  all 
andent  ballads,  in  eveiy  language  throughout  the  world,  were  specifically  in- 
tended to  be  sung  or  chanted ;  and  all  modem  productions,  therefore,  written 
in  imitation  of  these  ancient  compositions — the  first  lispings  of  the  Muse — can 
only  be  successful  in  proportion  as  they  possess  the  essential  and  characteristic 
quality  of  being  capable  of  being  sung.  Independently  of  the  highly  musical 
arrangement  of  the  rhythm,  which,  in  the  original,  distinguishes  "  The  Black 
Shawl,"  the  following  verses  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  relating,  in  a  few 
rapid  and  energetic  measures,  a  simple  and  striking  story  of  Oriental  love, 
vengeance,  and  remorse : — 

The  Black  Suawi.^ 

Like  a  madman  I  gaze  on  a  raven -black  shawl ; 
Remorse,  fear,  and  anguish — this  heart  knows  them  all. 

When  believing  and  fond,  in  the  spring-time  of  youth, 
I  loved  a  Greek  maiden  with  tenderest  truth. 

That  fair  one  caressed  me — ^my  life !  oh,  'twas  bright, 
But  it  set — ^that  fair  day — in  a  hurricane  night. 

One  day  I  had  bidden  young  guests,  a  gay  crew. 
When  sudden  there  knocked  at  my  gate  a  vile  Jew. 

*'  With  guests  thou  art  feasting,*'  he  whisperingly  said, 
**'  And  she  hath  betray'd  thee — thy  young  Gredan  mud." 

I  cursed  him,  and  gave  him  good  guerdon  of  gold. 
And  caU'd  me  a  slave  that  was  trusty  and  bold. 

"  Ho !  my  charger — ^my  charger !"  we  mount,  we  depart. 
And  soft  pity  whisper'd  in  vain  at  my  heart. 

On  the  Greek  maiden's  threshold  in  frenzy  I  stood — 
I  was  faint — and  the  sun  seem'd  as  darkened  with  blood : 

By  the  maiden's  lone  window  I  listen'd,  and  there 
I  beheld  an  Armenian  caressing  the  fair. 

The  light  darken'd  round  me — then  fiash'd  my  good  blade  .... 
The  minion  ne'er  finlsh'd  the  kiss  that  betray'd. 

On  the  corse  of  the  minion  in  fury  I  danced, 
Then  silent  and  pale  at  the  maiden  I  glanced. 

I  remember  the  prayers  and  the  red-bursting  stream  .... 
Thus  perish'd  the  maiden— thus  perish'd  mj  dream. 
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This  rayen-black  shawl  from 'her  dead  brow  I  tore^ 
On  its  fold  from  mj  dagger  I  wiped  off  the  gore. 

The  mists  of  the  evening  arose,  and  mj  slave 
Horrd  the  corses  of  both  in  the  Danabe*s  dark  wave, 

Since  then,  I  kiss  never  the  maid^s  eyes  of  light- 
Since  then,  I  know  never  the  soft  Joys  of  night. 

Like  a  madman  I  gaze  on  the  raven-black  shawl ; 
Be^orae,  fear,  and  anguish— ^his  heart  knows  them  aU  1 


The  pretty  lines  which  we  are  now  abont  to  offer,  are  rather  remarkable  as 
being  written  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  national  songs  of  Bossia,  than  for 
any  thing  very  new  in  the  ideas,  or  veir  strildng  in  the  expression.  They 
possess,  however-^-at  least  bi  the  original— a  pertoin  charm  arising  from  9u%^ 
plicity  and  grace. 

The  Ro8I. 

Where  is  onr  rose,  friends  ? 

Tell  if  ye  may  I 

Faded  the  rose,  friends. 

The  Dawn-child  of  Day. 

Ah,  do  not  say. 

Such  is  youth's  fleetness ! 

Ah,  do  not  say. 

Thus  fades  life's  sweetnesQ  I 

No,  rather  say, 

I  mourn  thee,  rose — fiirewell  I 

Now  to  the  lily-beU 

Flit  we  away, 


I  <     I  ■    ■    I     n 


Among  tbe  thousand-and-one  compositions,  in  all  languages,  founded  upon 
the  sublime  theme  of  the  downfall  and  death  of  Napoleon,  there  are,  we  thiuk, 
very  few  which  have  surpassed,  in  weight  of  thought,  in  splendour  of  diction, 
and  in  grandeur  of  versification,  Piishlcin's  noble  lyric  upon  this  subject  The 
mighty  share  which  Russia  had  in  overthrowin^r  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  conquerors,  could  not  fail  of  affording  to  a  Bnssian  poet  a 
peculiar  source  of  triumphant  yet  not  too  exulting  inspiration ;  and  Pdshkin, 
m  that  portion  of  the  foliowiug  ode  in  which  he  is  led  more  particularly  to 
allude  to  the  part  played  by  his  country  in  the  sublime  drama,  whose  cata- 
strophe was  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte's  blood-cemented  empire,  has  given  unde- 
niable proof  of  his  possessing  that  union  of  magnanimity  and  patriotism,  which 
is  not  the  meanest  characteristic  of  elevated  genius,  while  toe  poet  gives  full 
way  to  the  triumphant  feelings  so  naturally  mspired  by  the  exploits  of  Rus- 
sian valour,  and  by  the  patient  fortitude  of  Bussian  polipy,  he  wisely  and 
nobly  abstains  from  indulging  in  any  of  those  outbursts  of  gratafied  revenge 
and  national  hatred  which  deform  the  pages  of  almost  all— poets,  and  even 
historiaoi^— who  have  wzitten  en  this  oolossal  snbjecl. 
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Napolsoit. 

The  wondrous  destiny  is  ended, 
The  mighty  light  is  qaenchM  and  dead ; 
In  storm  and  darkness  hath  descended 
Napoleon's  sun,  so  bright  and  dread. 
The  captive  King  hath  burst  his  prison — 
The  petted  child  of  Victory ; 
And  for  the  Exile  hath  arisen 
Thit  dawning  of  Posterity. 

O  thon,  of  whose  immortal  story 

Earth  aye  the  memory  shall  keep, 

Now,  'neath  the  shadow  of  thy  gloxy 

Best,  rest,  amid  the  lonely  deep  I 

A  grave  sublime  ....  nor  nobler  ever 

Conldst  then  have  found  ....  for  oV  Uiine  urn 

The  Nations*  hate  is  quenched  for  ever, 

And  Glory's  beacon-ray  shall  bum. 

There  was  a  time  thine  eagles  tower'd 
Beslstless  o'er  the  humbled  world ; 
There  was  a  time  the  empu*es  cower'd 
Before  the  bolt  thy  hand  had  hnrl'd : 
The  standards,  thv  proud  will  obeying, 
ilapp'd  wrath  ana  woe  on  every  wind — 
A  few  short  years,  and  thou  wert  laying 
Thine  iron  yoke  on  humMi  kind. 


And  France,  on  glories  vain  and  hollow, 
Had  fixed  her  frenzy-glance  of  flame- 
Forgot  sublimer  hopes,  to  follow 
Thee,  Conqueror,  thee — her  dazxling  shame  I 
Thy  legions'  swords  with  blood  were  drunken—- 
All  sank  before  thine  echoing  tread ; 
And  Europe  fell — for  sleep  was  sunken* 
The  sleep  of  death — ^upon  her  head. 


Thou  mightst  have  judged  us,  but  thouwouldst  not  t 
What  dimm'd  thy  reason's  piercing  light, 
That  Bussian  hearts  thou  understoodst  not, 
From  thine  heroic  spirit's  height  ? 
Moscow's  immortal  conflagration 
Foreseemg  not,  thou  deem'dst  that  we 
Would  kneel  for  peace,  a  conquer'd  nation-^ 
Thou  knew'st  the  Buss  ....  too  late  for  thee  I 

Up,  Bussia !  Queen  of  hundred  battles, 
Bemember  now  thine  ancient  right ! 

Blaze,  Moscow  1 — Far  shall  shine  thy  light  I 
Lo !  other  times  are  dawning  o'er  us : 
Be  blotted  out,  our  short  disgrace  I 
SweU,  Bussia,  swell  the  bilttle  chorus  \ 
Warl  is  the  watchword  of  our  raoe  I 
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Lo  1  how  the  baffled  leader  seizeth, 
With  fettered  hands,  his  Iron  Crown — 
A  dread  abyss  his  spirit  freezeth  I 
Ifown,  down  he  goes,  to  rain  down  I 
And  Europe's  armaments  are  driven, 
Like  mist,  along  the  blood-stain'd  snow — 
That  snow  shall  melt  *neath  summer's  heayen, 
With  the  last  footstep  of  the  foe. 

Twas  a  wild  storm  of  fear  and  wonder, 

When  Europe  woke  and  burst  her  chain ; 

The  accursed  race,  like  scattered  thqnder, 

After  the  tyrant  fled  amain. 

And  Nemesis  a  doom  hath  spoken, 

The  Mighty  hears  that  doom  with  dread  : 

The  wrongs  thon'st  done  shall  now  be  wroken, 

Tyrant,  upon  thy  guilty  head ! 

Thou  shalt  redeem  thy  usurpation. 
Thy  long  career  of  war  and  crime. 
In  exile's  eating  desolation, 
Beneath  a  far  and  stranger  clime. 
And  oft  the  midnight  sail  shall  wander 
By  that  lone  isle,  thy  prison-place, 
Ajid  oft  a  stranger  there  shall  ponder, 
And  o'er  that  stone  a  pardon  trace, 

Where  mused  the  Exile,  oft  recalling 
The  well-known  clang  of  sword  and  lance. 
The  yells,  Night's  icy  ear  appalling ; 
His  own  blue  sky — the  sky  of  France ; 
Where,  in  his  loneliness  forgetting 
His  broken  sword,  his  ruin'd  throne, 
With  bitter  grief,  with  vain  regretting, 
On  his  fair  Boy  he  mused  alone. 

But  shame,  and  curses  without  number. 
Upon  that  reptile  head  be  laid. 
Whose  insults  now  shall  vex  the  slumber 
Of  him — ^that  sad  discrowned  shade  I 
No !  for  his  trump  the  signal  sounded. 
Her  glorious  race  when  fiussia  ran ; 
His  hand,  'mid  strife  and  battle,  founded 
Eternal  liberty  for  man ! 


The  next  specimen  for  which  we  have  to  request  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  is  a  little  composition  of  a  very  different  and  much  less  ambitions 
character.  The  idea  is  simple  enough,  and  not,  we  think,  entirely  devoid  of 
originality — ^the  primary  object  of  every  translator  in  the  selection  of  the  sub* 
jects  on  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  dexterity. 


Ths  Storm. 


See,  on  yon  rock,  a  maiden's  form, 
Far  o'er  the  wave  a  white  robe  flashing. 
Around,  before  the  blackening  stonn. 
On  the  loud  beach  the  billows  dashing ; 
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Along  the  wayes,  now  red,  now  ptle. 
The  Ughtning-glare  incessant  gleajneth ; 
Whirlmg  and  flattering  in  the  gale, 
The  snowy  robe  incessant  streameth ; 
Fair  is  that  sea  in  blackening  storm. 
And  fair  that  sky  with  Ugfatnings  riven, 
Bat  fairer  far  that  maiden  form. 
Than  wave,  or  flashy  or  stormy  heaven ! 


We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarlcable  lyric  prodoctions  of  oar  Poet's 
genios,  the  *'  General;"  and  in  order  that  oar  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
ondentand  and  appreciate  this  exqoisite  little  poem,  we  shall  preface  it  with 
a  few  remarks  of  an  explanatory  character;  as  the  details,  at  least,  of  the 
events  open  wUch  it  is  foanded  may  not  be  so  generally  known  in  England 
as  they  are  in  Bossia.    Oar  English  readers,  however,  are  doubtless  eaffi- 
ciently. familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great  campaign  of  the  year  1812, 
which  led  to  the  baming  of  Moscow,  and  to  the  consequent  aDuihilation  of  the 
mighty  army  which  Napoleon  led  to  perish  in  the  snows  of  Bnssia,  to  remem- 
ber one  remarkable  episode  connected  with  that  most  important  campaign. 
They  remember  that  one  of  the  Bossian  armies  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  field-marshal  Barclay  de  ToUy,  a|;enerai  descended  from  an  ancient 
Scottish  family  which  had  been  settled  for  some  generations  in  Bussia,  but 
who  was  in  every  respect  to  be  considered  as  a  native  Bussian,  being  bom  a 
subject  of  the  Tsar,  and  having,  during  a  long  life  of  service  in  the  Bussian 
army,  gradually  reached  the  hi^est  military  rank,  and  acquired  a  well-earned 
and  universal  reputation  as  an  able  strategist  and  a  brave  man.    The  mode 
of  operations  determined  on  at  the  bennning  of  this  most  momentous  struggle, 
and  persevered  in  throughout  by  the  Bussians,  with  a  patience  and  steadiness 
no  less  admirable  than  the  wisdom  of  the  combinations  on  which  they  were 
founded,  was  a*  purely  defensive  system  of  tactics.    The  event  amply  demon- 
strated the  soundness  of  the  pnnciples  upon  which  those  operations  were 
based  -,  for  while  Napoleon  was  gradually  attracted  into  the  interior  of  the 
oonntiy  by  armies  which  perpetually  retired  before  him  without  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general  action,  the  autumn  was  gradually 
passing  away,  and  the  flames  of  Moscow  only  served  to  light  up,  for  the 
French  army,  the  beginning  of  their  hopeless  retreat  through  a  country  now 
totally  laid  waste,  and  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  Russian  winter.    This 
mode  of  operations,  however,  was  by  no  means  likely  to  please  the  population 
of  Bossia,  infuriated  by  the  long  unaccustomed  presence  of  a  hostile  army 
within  theur  sacred  frontier,  and  worked  up  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.    Unable  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  what  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  timid  and  pusillanimous 
policy,  they  overwhdmed  Barclay  de  Tolly  with  violent  accusations  of 
cowardice,  and  even  of  treachery ;  rendered  the  more  plausible  to  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  by  the  drcumstauce  of  their  object  being  a  foreigner — or  at 
least  of  foreign  blood.    So  violent  ultimately  became  these  accusation^,  that 
althon^  the  Field-marshal  continued  to  enjoy  the  highest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  sovereign,  it  was  found  expedient  to  allow  him  to  resign  the 
chief  command,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eutiizoff.    Barclay  de  ToUy, 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  campd^^,  fought  as  a  simple  general  of  divi- 
sion, m  whkh  character  (as  Piishkin  describes)  he  took  part  in  the  great 
battle  of  Borodino. 

Barday  most  still  be  considered  as  one  of  those  distinguished  persons  to 
whose  memoiy  justice  has  never  been  entirely  done ;  and  to  do  this  justice 
was  Pushkin's  generous  task  in  the  noble  lines  which  follow  these  remarks. 
Ko   raveller  has  ever  visited  the  winter  palace  of  St  Petersburg  without 
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having  been  strack  with  the  celebrated  *^  Hall  «f  Marfthald,**  wliich  fonns  one 
of  its  most  imposing  features.  In  this  magnificent  room  are  placed  the  por- 
traits (chiefly  painted  by  Dawe,  aa  English  artist,  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  lire  in  Rnssia)  of  the-Bossiaa  guierals  who  figured  in  that  great 
campaign ;  and  among  them  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  the  **  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment" of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  painted,  as  the  field- marshals  are  in  every 
case  in  this  gallery  of  portraits,  at  full  length.  With  respect  to  the  versifica- 
tion of  this  and  several  other  poems  which  we  have  selected,  the  English 
reader  will  not  perhaps  at  first  reniiark  that  it  is  nothing  more  Uian  the  mea- 
sure used  by  old  Drayton  in  the  Polyoibiony  and  one  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
the  earlier  English  poetry  is  written.  It  is  a  very  favourite  measure  of  our 
Russian  poet,  who  has,  however,  increased,  in  some  degree,  its  difilculty  for 
an  English  versifier,  by  introducing  a  great  number  of  double  terminations. 
It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  these  double  rhymes  are  as  numerous  as  the 
single  or  monosyllabic  <Hies. 

Thi  Obhbbal. 

In  the  Tsar's  palace  stands  a  hall  right  nobly  buHded ; 

Its  walls  are  neither  carved,  nor  velvet-hung,  nor  gilded, 

Nor  here  beneath  the  glass  doth  pearl  or  diamond  glow ; 

But  wheresoever  ye  look,  around,  above,  below. 

The  quick-eyed  Painter*s  hand,  now  bold,  now  softly  tender, . 

From  his  free  pencil  here  hath  shed  a  magic  splendour. 

Here  are  no  vUlage  nymphs,  no  dewy  forest-glades. 

No  fauns  with  giddy  cups,  no  snowy-bosom'd  maids. 

No  hunting-scene,  no  dance ;  but  cloaks,  and  plumes,  and  sabres, 

And  faces  sternly  stUl,  and  dark  with  hero-labours. 

The  Painter's  art  hath  here  in  glittering  crowd  portrayed 

The  chiefs  who  Russia's  line  to  victory  array'd ; 

Chiefs  in  that  great  Campaign  attired  in  fadeless  glory 

Of  the  year  Twelve,  that  aye  shall  live  in  Russian  story. 

Here  oft  in  musins  mood  my  silent  footstep  strays. 

Before  these  well-known  forms  I  love  to  stop  and  gaze. 

And  dream  I  hear  their  voice,  'mid  battle-thunder  ringing. 

Some  of  them  are  no  more ;  and  some,  with  faces  flinging 

Upon  the  canvass  still  Youth's  fresh  and  rosy  bloom, 

Are  wrinkled  now  and  old,  and  bending  to  the  tomb 

The  laurel- wreathed  brow. 

But  chiefly  One  doth  win  me 
'Mid  the  stem  throng.    With  new  thoughts  swelling  in  me 
Before  that  One  I  stand,  and  cannot  lightly  brook 
To  take  mine  eye  from  him.    And  still,  the  more  I  look, 
The  more  within  my  breast  Is  bitterness  awaked. 

He's  painted  at  full  length.    His  brow,  austere  and  naked. 
Shines  like  a  fleshless  £ull,  and  on  it  ye  may  mark 
A  mighty  weight  of  woe.    Around  him — all  is  dark ; 
Behind,  a  tented  field.    Tranquil  and  stem  he  raises 
His  mournful  eye,  and  with  contemptuous  calmness  gaseti 
Be't  that  the  artist  here  embodied  his  own  thought^ 
When  on  the  canvass  thus  the  lineaments  he  caught. 
Or  guided  and  inspired  by  some  unknown  Possession — 
I  know  not :  Dawe  has  cCrawn  the  man  with  this  expresslotl. 

Unhappy  chief!  Alas,  thy  cup  was  full  of  gall ; 
Unto  a  foreign  land  thou  s&crificedst  all.  > 

The  savage  mob's  dull  glance  of  hate  thou  calmly  balkedst^ 
With  thy  great  thoughts  alone  and  silent^  thou  walkedst; 
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Tha  people  ooold  not  brook  tky  foreign-aouDding  name, 

Panned  ti^  with  its  yeU,  and  piled  thy  bead  with  shamo, 

And  by  i^j  veiy  hand  though  saved  from  ill  and  danfer, 

Hock'd  at  thy  sacred  age — ^thon  hoary-headed  stca^ger  J 

And  even  he^  whose  sofi  coold  read  .thy  noble  heart. 

To  please  that  idiot  mob,  blamed  thee  with  croel  art  ...  . 

And  long  with  patient  faith,  defying  donbt  and  terror, 

Then  beldeat  on  nnmored,  i^ite  of  a  people's  error ; 

And,  e'er  thy  race  was  ran,  wert  forced  at  last  to  yield 

The  weU-eanied  laorel-wreath  of  many  a  bloody  field, 

Fame,  power,  and  deep-thonght  plans ;  and  with  thy  aword  beside  thae 

Within  a  rei^ment's  ranks,  alone,  obscure,  to  hide  thee, 

And  there,  a  veteran  chief,  like  some  ypuo^  sentinel. 

When  first  upon  his  ear  rlfiigs  the  ball's  whistling  kiieUi 

Then  roshedst  'mid  the  fire,  a  warrior's  death  desiring*- 

Jn  vainl — 


O  meni  0  wretched  race!  O  worthy  tears  andlanghter! 
Priests  pf  the  moment's  god,  ne'er  thinking  of  hereafter  1 
How  oft  among  ye,  men  1  a  mighty  one  is  sera. 
Whom  the  blind  age  pm»aes  with  insolts  mad  and  mean. 
Bat  gazing  on  whose  face,  some  ftitore  generation 
Shall  feel,  as  I  do  now,  rc^t  and  admiration ! 


amPIBIA  DS  VBOWVKBIB ;  BKIKa  A  SBQUEL  TO  THF  COK^paaXOKS  OV  A]l 

SKOJiJSB  OPIUM-IBATEB. 

Pabt  II. 

Thb  Oxford  visions,  of  which  some  shades  of  gloom  ?  Ko,  but  of  a  yonth 

have  been  given,  were  bat  antici-  passed   in   the   divinest   happiness* 

pationa   necessary  to  iUastrate   the  And  if  the  reader  has  (which  so  few 

glimpse  opened  of  childhood,  (as  being  have)   the   passion,  without  which 

its  reaction.)    In  this  Segokd  part,  there  is  no  reading  of  the  legend  and 

returning  firom  that  anticipation,  I  superscription  upon  man's  brow,  if  he 

retrace  an  abstract  of  my  boyish  and  is  not  (as  most  are)  deafer  than  the 

youthful  days  so  far  as  they  furnished  grave  to  every  dkep  note  that  sighs 

or  exposed  the  germs  of  later  expe-  upwards  from  the  Delphic  caves  of 

liences  in  worlds  more  shadowy.  human  life,  he  will  know  that  the 

Upon  me,  as  upon  others  scattered  rapture  of  life  (or  any  thing  which  by 

thinly  by  tens   and   twenties  over  approach  can  merit  that  name)  does 

every  thousand  years,  fell  too  power-  not  arise,  unless  as  perfect   music 

fully  and  too  early  the  vision  of  life,  arises — music  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven 

The  horror  of  life  mixed  itself  already  — ^by  the  confluence  of  the  mighty 

in  earliest  youth  with  the  heavenly  and  terrific  discords  with  the  subtle 

sweetness  of  life ;  that  grief,  which  concords.     Kot  by  contrast,  or  as 

one  in  a  hundred  has   sensibility  reciprocal  foils  do  these  elements  act, 

enough  to  gather  from  the  sad  retro-  which  is  the  feeble   conception  of 

q)ect  of  life  in  its  closing  stage,  for  many,  but  by  union.    They  are  the 

me  shed  its  dews  as  a  prelibation  sexual  forces  in  music :  ^^  male  and 

npon  the  fountains  of  life  whilst  yet  female  created  he  them ;"  and  these 

sparklmg  to  the  morning  sun.    I  saw  mighty  antagonists  do  not  put  forth 

from  afar  and  frombeforewhati  was  to  their  hostilities  by  repulsion,  but  by 

see  from  behind.    Is  this  the  descrip-  deepest  attraction. 
tioii  of  an  eariy  yonth  passed  in  the        As  ^^  in  to-day  already  walks  to- 
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morrow,''  so  in  the  past  experience  of 
a  youthfol  life>may  be  seen  dimly  the 
fatore.  The  collisions  with  alien 
interests  or  hostile  views,  of  a  child, 
boy,  or  very  yonng  man,  so  insu- 
lated as  each  of  these  is  sure  to  be, 
— those  aspects  of  opposition  which 
sach  a  person  can  occupy,  are  limited 
by  the  exceedingly  few  and  trivial 
lines  of  connexion  along  which  he  is 
able  to  radiate  any  essential  inflnenoe 
whatever  upon  the  fortunes  or  happi- 
ness of  others.  Circumstances  may 
magnify  his  importance  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but,  after  all,  any  cable  which 
he  carries  out  upon  other  vessels  is 
easily  slipped  upon  a  feud  arising. 
Far  otherwise  is  the  state  of  relations 
connecting  an  adult  or  responsible 
man  with  the  circles  around  him  as 
life  advances.  The  network  of  these 
relations  is  a  thousand  times  more 
intricate,  the  jarring  -of  these  intri- 
cate relations  a  thousand  times  more 
frequent,  and  the  vibrations  a  thou- 
sand times  harsher  which  these  jar- 
rings  diffuse.  This  truth  is  felt  be- 
forehand misgivingly  and  in  troubled 
vision,  by  a  young  man  who  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  manhood.  One 
earliest  instinct  of  fear  and  horror 
would  darken  his  spirit  if  it  could  be 
revealed  to  itself  and  self-questioned 
at  the  moment  of  birth:  a  second 
Instinct  of  the  same  nature  would 
again  pollute  tiiat  tremulous  mirror, 
if  the  moment  were  as  punctually 
marked  as  physical  birth  is  marked, 
which  dismisses  him  finally  upon  the 
tides  of  absolute  self-controuL  A 
dark  ocean  woidd  seem  the  total 
expanse  of  life  from  the  first :  but  far 
darker  and  more  appalling  would 
seem  that  interior  and  second  cham- 
ber of  the  ocean  which  called  him 
away  for  ever  from  the  direct  ac- 
countability of  others.  Dreadful 
would  be  the  morning  which  should 
say^^^  Be  thou  a  human  child  incar- 
nate ;''  but  more  dreadful  the  morning 
which  should  say — '^Bear  thou  hence- 
forth the  sceptre  of  thy  self- dominion 
through  life,  and  the  passion  of  life  I " 
Yes,  dreadful  would  be  both :  but 
without  a  basis  of  the  dreadful  there 
is  no  perfect  rapture.  It  is  a  part 
through  the  sorrow  of  life,  growing 
out  of  its  events,  that  this  basis  of 
awe  and  solemn  darkness  slowlv 
accumulates.   7%a/ 1  have  illustrated. 


But,  as  life  expands,  it  is  more 
through  the  itrtfe  which  besets  us, 
strife  from  conflicting  opinions,  posi- 
tions, passions,  interests,  that  the 
funereal  ^und  setties  and  deposits 
itself,  which  sends  upward  the  daric 
lustrous  brilliancy  through  the  jewel 
of  life— -else  revealing  a  pale  and 
superficial  glitter.  Either  the  human 
being  must  suffer  and  struggle  as  the 
price  of  a  more  searching  vision, 
or  his  gaze  must  be  shallow  and  with- 
out inteUectnal  revelation. 

Through  accident  it  was  in  part, 
and,  where  through  no  accident  but 
my  own  nature,  not  through  features 
of  it  at  all  painful  to  recollect,  that 
constantly  in  early  life  (that  is,  from 
boyish  days  until  eighteen,  when  by 
gomg  to  Oxfbrd,  practically  I  became 
my  own  master)  I  was  engaged  in 
duels  of  fierce  continual  struggle,  with 
some  person  or  body  of  persons,  that 
sought,  like  the  Boman  retiarius^  to 
throw  a  net  of  deadly  coercion  or  con- 
straint over  the  undoubted  rights  of 
my  natural  freedom.  The  stef^y  re- 
bellion upon  my  part  in  one-half,  was 
a  mere  human  reaction  of  justifiable 
indignation ;  but  in  the  other  half  it 
was  the  struggle  of  a  conscientious 
nature— disdaining  to  feel  it  as  any 
mere  right  or  discretional  privilege — 
no,  feelmg  it  as  the  noblest  of  duties 
to  resist,  though  it  should  be  mortally, 
those  that  would  have  enslaved  me, 
and  to  retort  scorn  upon  those  that 
would  have  put  my  haskl  below  their 
feet.  Too  mudi,  even  in  later  life,  I 
have  perceived  in  men  that  pass  for 
good  men,  a  disposition  to  degrade 
(and  if  possible  to  degrade  through 
^elf-degradation)  those  in  whom  un*- 
willingly  they  feel  any  weight  of  op- 
pression to  themselves,  by  command- 
ing qualities  of  intellect  or  character. 
The V  respect  you :  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so:  and  they  hate  to  do  so. 
Next,  therefore,  they  seek  to  throw 
off  the  sense  of  this  oppression,  and 
to  take  vengeance  for  it,  by  co-oper- 
ating with  any  unhappy  accidents  in 
your  life,  to  inflict  a  sense  ctf*  humilia- 
tion upon  you,  and  (if  possible)  to 
force  you  into  becoming  a  consent- 
ing party  to  that  hummation.  Oh, 
wherefore  is  it  that  those  who  pre- 
sume to  call  themselves  the  "  friends" 
of  this  man  or  tiiat  woman,  are  so 
often  those  above  all  others,  whom 
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in  the  hoar  of  death  that  man  or 
woman  is  most  likely  to  salnte  with 
the  Talediction— Would  God  I  had 
never  seen  your  face  ? 

In  citing  one  or  two  cases  of  these 
eari J  straggles,  I  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  effect  of  these  npon  my  snbse- 
qnent  visions  nnder  the  reign  of 
opionu  And  this  indulgent  reflection 
should  accompany  the  mature  reader 
through  all  such  records  of  boyish  in- 
experience. A  good-tempered  man, 
who  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
worid,  will  easily  evade,  without  need- 
ing any  artifice  of  servile  obsequious- 
ness, Uiose  quarrels  which  an  upright 
simplicity,  jealous  of  its  own  rights, 
and  unpractised  in  the  science  of 
woridly  address,  cannot  always  evade 
witiiout  some  loss  of  self-respect. 
Suavity  in  this  manner  may,  it  is 
true,  be  reconciied  with  firmness  in 
the  matter ;  but  not  easily  by  a  young 
person  who  wants  all  the  appropriate 
resources  of  knowledge,  of  adroit  and 
guarded  language,  for  making  his 
good  temper  available.  Men  are  pro- 
tected firom  insult  and  wrong,  not 
merely  by  their  own  skill,  but  also  in 
the  absence  of  any  skill  at  all,  by  the 
general  spirit  of  forbearance  to  which 
society  has  trained  all  those  whom 
they  are  likely  to  meet.  But  boys 
meeting  with  no  such  forbearance  or 
training  in  other  boys,  must  some- 
times be  thrown  upon  feuds  in  ^  the 
ratio  of  their  own  firmness,  much 
more  than  in  the  ratio  of  any  natural 

groneness  to  quarrel.  Such  a  subject, 
owever,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  or  two  of  my  own  principal 
feuds. 

The  first,  but  merely  transient  and 
playful,  nor  worth  noticing  at  all, 
but  for  its  subsequent  resurrection 
under  other  and  awfol  colouring  in 
my  dreams,  grew  out  of  an  imaginary 
slight,  as  I  viewed  it,  put  upon  me  by 
one  of  my  guardians.  I  had  four 
guardians  :  and  the  one  of  these  who 
had  the  most  knowledge  and  talent  of 
the  whole,  a  banker,  living  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  my  home,  had 
invited  me  when  eleven  years  old  to 
his  house.  His  eldest  daughter,  per- 
haps a  year  younger  than  myself, 
wore  at  that  time  upon  her  very 
lovely  face  the  most  angelic  expres- 
sion of  character  and  temper  that  I 
have  almost  ever  seen.    Naturally,  I 


£ell  in  love  with  her.  It  seems  absurd 
to  say  so ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
two  children  more  absolutely  innocent 
than  we  were  cannot  be  imagined, 
neither  of  us  having  ever  been  at  any 
school ; — ^but  the  simple  truth  is,  thatin 
the  most  chivalrous  sense  I  was  in  love 
with  her.  And  the  proof  that  I  was 
so  showed  itself  in  three  separate 
modes:  I  kissed  her  glove  on  any  rare 
occasion  when  I  found  it  lying  on  a 
table ;  secondly,  I  locked  out  for  some 
excuse  to  be  jealous  of  her ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  did  my  very  best  to  get  up 
a  quarrel.  What  I  wanted  the  quar- 
rel for  was  the  luxury  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  a  hill  canhot  be  had,  you.know, 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
valley.  And  though  I  hated  tiie  very 
thought  of  a  moment's  difference  with 
so  tnily  gentle  a  girl,  yet  how,  but 
throughsuch  apurgatory,  could  one  win 
the  paradise  of  her  returning  smiles  ? 
All  this,  however,  came  to  nothing ; 
and  simply  because  she  positively 
would  not  quarrel.  And  the  jealousy 
fell  through,  because  there  was  no 
decent  subject  for  such  a  passion,  un- 
less it  had  settled  upon  an  old  music- 
master  whom  lunacy  itself  could  not 
adopt  as  a  rival.  The  quarrel  mean- 
time, which  never  prospered  with  the 
daughter,  silently  lundled  on  my  part 
towards  the  father.  His  ofifence  was 
this.  At  dinner,  I  naturally  placed 
myself  by  the  side  of  M.,  and  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  touch  her  hand  at 
intervals.  AsM. wasmy cousin,  though 
twice  or  even  three  times  removed, 
I  did  not  feel  taking  too  great  a  liberty 
in  this  little  act  of  tenderness.  Ko' 
matter  if  three  thousand  times  re- 
moved, I  said,  my  cousin  is  my  cousin : 
nor  had  I  very  much  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  act ;  or  if  so,  rather  on  her 
accodnt  than,  my  own.  One  evening, 
however,  papa  observed  my  manoeu- 
vre. Did  he  seem  displeased?  Not 
at  all :  he  even  condescended  to  smile. 
But  the  next  day  he  placed  M.  on  the 
side  opposite  to  myself.  lu  one 
respect  this  was  really  an  improve- 
ment; because  it  gave  me  a  better 
view,  of  my  cousin's  sweet  counte- 
nance. But  then  there  was  the  loss 
of  the  hand  to  be  considered,  and 
secondly  there  was  the  affront.  It 
was  clear  that  vengeance  must  be 
had.  Now  there  was  but  one  thing 
in.  this  world  that  I  could  do  even 
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decently :  but  ihat  I  oonld  do  admi- 
rably. This  was  writing  Latin  hexa- 
meters.  Javenal,  ttaongh  it  was  not 
very  mnch  of  bim  that  I  had  then 
read,  seemed  to  me  a  divine  model. 
The  inspiration  of  wrath  spoke 
throngfa  him  as  through  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  same  inspiration  spolier 
now  in  me«  PctcU  incUgmUio  versum, 
said  Juvenal.  And  it  must  be  owned 
tiiat  Indignation  has  never  made  snch 
good  verses  since  as  she  did  in  that 
day.  But  stiii,  even  to  me  this  agile 
passion  proved  a  Muse  of  genial 
inspiration  for  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs: and  one  line  I  will  men-* 
tlon  as  worthy  to  have  taken  its  place 
in  Juvenfd  himself.  I  say  this  with- 
out scruple,  having  not  a  shadow  of 
vanity,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a 
shadow  of  false  modesty  connected 
with  such  boyish  accomplishments. 
The  poem  opened  thns— ' 

'*  Te  Dixms  austerum;  sacne  <jtd  foedera 
mens0 
Diruis,  insector  Satyrad  reboante  fla- 
gello." 

But  the  line,  which  I  insist  npon  as  of 
Roman  strength,  was  the  closing  one 
of  the  next  sentence.  The  general 
effect  of  the  sentiment  was — that  my 
clamorous  wrath  should  make  its 
way  even  into  ears  that  were  past 
hearing: 

"  — — >  mea  Bsera  qudrela 
Avribtis  insidet  ceratis,  aarlbus  etsi 
Non  auditoris  hybeniA  nocte  prooel- 
1am." 

The  power,  however,  which  inflated 
my  verse,  soon  collapsed ;  having 
been  soothed  from  the  very  first  by 
finding — ^that  except  in  this  one  in- 
stance at  the  dinner>table,  which 
probably  had  been  viewed  as  an  in- 
decorum, no  fhrther  restraint  of  any 
kind  whatever  was  meditated  npon 
my  intercourse  with  M.  Besides,  it 
was  too  painfhl  to  lock  up  good  verses 
in  one*B  own  solitary  breast.  Yet 
how  conld  I  shook  the  sweet  filifd 
heart  of  my  cousin  by  a  fierce  lam- 
poon or  styHtes  against  her  father, 
nad  Latm  even  figured  amongst  her 
accompllBhments?  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  verses  might  be  shown 
to.  the  father.  But  was  there  not 
something  treacherous  in  gaining  a 
man's  appM>bation  under  a  mask  to 
a  satire  npon  himself?    Or  would  he ' 
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have  always  miderstood  me?  For 
ene  person  a  year  after  took  the  tacra 
mensm  (by  which  I  bad  meant  the 
sanctities  of  hospitality)  to  mean  the 
sacramental  table.  And  on  consider 
ation  I  began  to  suspect,  that  many 
people  would  pronounce  myself  the 
party  who  had  violated  the  holy  ties 
of  hospitality,  which  are  eqn^dly  bind- 
ing on  guest  as  on  host.  Indolence, 
which  sometimes  comes  in  aid  of 
good  impulses  as  well  as  bad,  favoured 
these  relenting  thoughts ;  the  society 
of  M.  did  still  more  to  wean  me  from 
further  efforts  of  satire :  and,  finally, 
my  Latin  poem  remained  a  torso. 
But  npon  the  wbole  my  guardian  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  descending  to 
posterity  in  a  disadvantageous  light, 
bad  he  rolled  down  to  it  through  my 
hexameters. 

Here  was  a  case  of  merely  playfbl 
f^nd.  But  the  same  talent  of  Latin 
verses  soon  after  connected  me  with 
a  real  f^ud  that  harassed  my  mind 
more  than  would  be  supposed,  and 
precisely  by  this  agency,  viz,  that 
it  arrayed  one  set  of  feelings  against 
another.  It  divided  my  mind  as  by 
domestio  fend  against  itself.  About  a 
year  after,  returning  from  the  visit  to 
my  guardian's,  and  when  I  must  have 
beien  nearly  completing  my  twelfth 
year,  I  was  sent  to  a  great  public 
school.  Every  man  has  reason  to 
rejoice  who  enjoys  so  great  an  advan- 
tage. I  condemned  and  do  condemn! 
the  practice  of  sometimes  sending  out 
into  snch  stormy  exposures  those  who 
are  as  yet  too  young,  too  dependent 
on  female  gentleness,  and  endowed 
with  sensibilities  too  exquisite.  But 
at  nine  or  ten  the  masculine  energies 
of  the  character  are  beginning  to  be 
developed :  or,  if  not,  no  discipline 
will  better  aid  In  their  developement 
than  the  bracing  intercourse  of  a  great 
English  classical  school.  Even  the 
selfish  are  forced  into  accommodating 
themselves  to  a  public  standard  of 
generosity,  and  the  effeminate  into 
confonning  to  a  rule  of  manliness.  I 
was  myself  at  two  public  schools ;  and 
I  think  with  gratitude  of  the  benefit 
which  I  reaped  from  both  ;  as  also  I 
think  with  gratitude  of  the  upright 
guardian  in  whose  quiet  household  I 
learned  Latin  so  effectually.  But 
the  small  private  schools  which  I 
witnessed  for  brief  periods,  containing 
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thirty  to  forty  boys,  were  modela  of 
ignoble  maimers  as  respected  some 
part  of  the  joniors,  and  of  favouritism 
amongst  the  masters.  Kowhere  is  the 
sablimity  of  public  justice  so  broadly 
exemplilied  as  in  an  English  school. 
There  is  not  in  the  universe  such  an 
areopagus  for  fair  play  and  abhorrence 
of  ail  crooked  ways,  as  an  English 
mob,  or  one  of  the  English  time-hon- 
oured pnUk  schools.    But  my  own 
first  iatroduction  to  such  an  establish- 
ment was  under  peculiar  and  contra- 
dictory circumstances.     Wheft   my 
*^  rating,"  or  graduation  in  the  school, 
was  to  be  settled,  naturally  my  alti- 
tode  (to  speak  astronomically)  was 
taken  by  the  proficiency  in  Ureek. 
But  I  could  then   barely  construe 
books  80  easy  as  the  Greek  Testament 
i^d  the  Uiad.    This  was  considered 
quite  well  enough  for  my  age ;  but  still 
it  caused  me  to  be  placed  three  steps 
below  the  highest  rank  in  the  school. 
Within  one  week,  however,  my  talent 
for  Latin  verses,  which  had  by  this 
time  gathered  strength  and  expansion, 
became  Imown.    I  was  honoured  as 
never  was  man  or  boy  since  Mordecai 
the  Jew.    Not  properly  belonging  to 
the  fiodk  of  the  head  master,  but  to 
the  leading  section  of  the  second,  I 
was  now  weekly  paraded  for  distinc- 
tion at  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
adiool ;  out  of  which  at  first  grew  no- 
thing but  a  sunshine  of  approbation 
delightful  to  my  heart,  still  brooding 
upon  solitude.  Within  six  weeks  this 
had  changed.     The  ^>probatioD  in- 
deed oontinned,  and  the  public  testi- 
mony of  it.    Neither  would  there,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  have  been  any 
painful  reaction  from  jealousy  or  fret- 
lol  resistance  to  the  soundness  of  my 
pretensions;  since  it  was  sufficiently 
known  to  some  of  my  schoolfellows, 
that  I,  who  had  no  male  relatives  but 
military  men,  and  those  in  India, 
conld  not  have  benefited  by  any  dan- 
destine  aid.  But,  unhappily,  the  head 
master  was  at  that  time  dissatisfied 
with  some  points  in  the  progress  of 
of  his  head  form ;  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, was  continually  throwing  in 
their  t^th  the  brilliancy  of  my  verses 
at  twelve,  by  comparison  with  theirs 
at  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen. 
I  had  observed  him  sometimes  point- 
ing to  myself;  and  was  perplexed  at 
seeing  this  gesture  foUowed  by  fj^wu^ 


looks,  and  what  French  reporters  caU 
*^  sensation,"  in  these  young  men, 
whom  naturally  I  viewed  with  awe 
as  my  leaders,  boys  that  were  called 
young  men,  men  that  were  reading 
Sophocles — (a  name  that  carried  with 
it  the  sound  of  something  serapfaie 
to  my  ears)— and  who  never  had 
vouchsafed  to  waste  a  word  on  such 
a  child  as  myself.  The  day  was  come, 
however,  when  all  that  would  bo 
changed.  One  of  tliese  leaders  strode 
up  to  me  in  the  public  playgrounds, 
and  delivering  a  blow  on  my  shoul- 
der, which  was  not  intended  to  hurt 
me,  but  as  a  mere  formula  of  introduc- 
tion, asked  me,  ''  What  the  d— 1  I 
meant  by  bolting  out  of  the  course, 
and  annoying  other  people  in  that 
manner  ?  Were  other  people  to  have 
no  rest  for  me  and  my  verses,  which, 
alter  all,  were  horribly  bad  ?  "  There 
might  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
returning  an  answer  to  this  address, 
but  none  was  required.  I  was  briefly 
admonished  to  see  that  I  wrote  worse 
for  the  future,  or  else  At  this 

aposiopesu  I  looked  enquiringly  at  the. 
speaker,  and  he  filled  up  the  chasm 
by  saying,  that  he  would  ^^  annihi- 
late "  me.  Could  any  person  fail  to. 
be  aghast  at  such  a  demand  ?  I  was 
to  write  worse  than  my  own  stand- 
ard, which,  by  his  account  of  my 
versesi  must  be  difficult ;  and  I  was 
to  write  worse  than  himself,  which 
might  be  impossible.  My  feelings 
revolted,  it  may  be  supposed,  against 
so  arrogant  a  demand,  unless  it  had 
been  far  otherwise  expressed ;  and  on 
the  next  occasion  for  sendingup  verses, 
so  far  from  attending  to  the  orders 
issued,  I  double-shotted  my  guns; 
double  applause  descended  on  myself; 
but  I  remarked  with  some  awe, 
though  not  repenting  of  what  I  had 
done,  that  doable  confusion  seemed 
to  agitate  the  ranks  of  my  enemies. 
Amongst  them  loomed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance my  '*  annihilating"  friend,  who 
shook  his  huge  fist  at  me,  but  with 
something  like  a  grim  smile  abont  his 
eyes.  He  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  paying  his  respects  to  me— sayinfif, 
"  You  little  devil,  do  you  call  tlds 
writing  your  worst?"  "  No,"  I  re- 
plied ;  '^  Icall  it  writing  my  best."  The 
annihilator,  as  it  tnm^  out,  was  real- 
ly a  good-natured  young  man ;  but  he 
soon  went  off'to  Cambridge;  and  with  . 
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the  rest,  or  some  of  them,  I  oontiniied 
to  wage  war  for  neariy  a  year.    And 
yet,  for  a  word  spoken  with  kindness, 
I  wonld  have  resigned  the  peacock's 
feather  in  my  cap  as  the  merest  of 
baubles.  Undonbtedly,  prai^  sonnd- 
ed  sweet  in  my  ears  also.    Bat  thai 
was  nothing  by  comparison  with  what 
stood  on  the  other  side.    I  detested 
distinctions  that  were  connected  with 
mortification  to  others.    And,  even  if 
I  could  have  got  over  ihat^  the  eternal 
feud  firetted  and  tormented  my  nature. 
Love,  that  once  In  childhood  had  been 
so  mere  a  necessity  to  me,  that  had 
long  been  a  mere  reflected  ray  from  a 
departed  sunset.  But  peace,  and  free- 
dom from  strife,  if  love  were  no  longer 
possible,  (as.  so  rarely  it  is  in  this 
world  J  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
my  heart.    To  contend  with  some- 
body was  still  my  fate ;  how  to  escape 
the  contention  I  could  not  see ;  and 
yet  for  itself,  and  the  deadly  passions 
into  which  it  forced  me,  I  hated  and 
loathed  it  more  than  death.  It  added 
to  the  distraction  and  internal  feud  of 
my  own  mind — that  I  could  not  oAo- 
geiher  condemn  the  upper  boys.  I  was 
made  a  handle  of  humiliation  to  them. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  if  I  had  an  ad- 
vantage in  one  accomplishment,  which 
is  all  a  matter  of  accident,  or  peculiar 
taste  and  feeling,  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  great  advantage  overme  in 
the  more  elaborate  difficulties  of  Greek, 
and  of  choral  Greek  poetry.    I  could 
not  altogether  wonder  at  their  ha- 
tred of  myself.  Tet  still,  as  they  had 
chosen  to  adopt  this  mode  of  conflict 
with  me,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any 
choice  but  to  resist.    The  contest  was 
terminated  for  me  by  my  removal 
from  the  school,  in  consequence  of  a 
very  threatening  illness  aflecting  my 
head;  but  it  lasted  nearly  a  year;  and 
it  did  not  close  before  severed  amongst 
my  public  enemies  had  become  my 
private  friends.     Tbey  were  much 
older,  but  they  invited  me  to  the 
bouses  of  their  friends,  and  showed 
me, a  respect  which  deeply  afibcted 
me-^this  respect  having  more  refer- 
ence, apparently,  to  the  firmness  I  had 
exhibited  than  to  the  splendour  of  my 
verses.    And,  indeed,  these  had  ra- ' 
ther  drooped  from  a  natural  accident ; 
several  persons  of  my  own  class  had 
formed  the  practice  of  asking  me  to 
write  verses  for  them,    I  could  not 


refrise.  But,  as  the 'subjects  given 
out  were  the  same  for  aU  of  as,  it  was 
not  possible  to  take  so  many  crops  off 
the  ground  without  starving  the  qua- 
lity of  all. 

Two  years  and  a  half  fix>m  this  time, 
I  was  again  at  a  public  school  of  an- 
cient foundation.  Now  I  was  myself 
one  of  the  three  who  formed  the  high- 
est class.  Now  I  myself  was  famiSar 
with  Sophocles,  who  once  had  been  so 
shadowy  a  name  in  my  ear.  But, 
strange  to  say,  now  in  my  sixteenUi 
year,  I  cared  nothing  at  aU  for  the 
glory  of  Latin  verse.  All  the  busi- 
ness of  school  was  slight  and  trivial 
in  my  eyes.  Costing  me  not  an  effort, 
it  could  not  engage  any  part  of  my 
attention ;  that  was  now  swallowed 
up  altogether  by  the  literature  of  my 
native  land.  I  still  reverenced  the 
Grecian  drama,  as  always  I  must. 
But  else  I  cared  little  then  for  classi- 
cal pursuits.  A  deeper  spell  had 
mastered  me ;  and  I  lived  only  in 
those  bowers  where  deeper  passions 
spoke. 

Here,  however,  it  was  that  began 
another  and  more  important  struggle. 
I  was  drawing  near  to  seventeen,  and, 
in  a  year  after  that^  would  arrive  the 
usual  time  for  going  to  Oxford.  To 
Oxford  my  guardians  made  no  objec- 
tion ;  and  they  readily  agreed  to  make 
the  allowance  then  universally  re- 
garded as  the  ffitiimitim  for  an  Oxford 
student,  viz.  £200  per  annum.  But 
they  insisted,  as  a  pre.vious  condition, 
that  I  should  make  a  positive  and  de- 
finitive choice  of  a  profession.  Now  I 
was  well  aware  that,  if  I  did  make 
such  a  choice,  no  law  existed,  nor 
could  any  obligation  be  created  through 
deeds  or  signature,  by  which  I  coidd 
finally  be  compelled  into  keeping  my 
engagement.  But  this  evasion  did  not 
suit  me.  Here,  again,  I  felt  indig- 
nantly that  the  principle  of  the  attempt 
was  unjust.  The  object  was  certainly 
to  do  me  service  by  saving  money, 
since,  if  I  selected  the  bar  as  my  pro- 
fession, it  was  contended  by  some  per- 
sons, (misinformed,  however,)  that  not 
Oxford,  but  a  special  pleader's  office, 
wonld  be  my  proper  destination ;  but 
I  cared  not  for  arguments  of  that  sort. 
Oxford  I  was  determined  to  make  my 
home;  and  also  to  bear  my  future 
course  utterly  untrammeled  by  pro- 
mises that  I  might  repent.  Soon  came 
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tiie  catastrophe  of  this  struggle.  A 
lixtle  before  my  seventeenth  birthday, 
I  walked  off  one  lovely  summer  mom* 
ing  to  North  Wales—rambled  there 
for  months — ^fud,  finally,  under  some 
obscare  hopes  of  raising  money  on  my 
personal  security,  I  went  up  to  London. 
Now  I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year ; 
and,  daring  this  period  it  was  that  I 
passed  throngh  that  trial  of  severe 
distress,  of  which  I  gave  some  account 
in  my  former  Confessions.  Having  a 
motive,  however,  for  glancing  back- 
wards briefly  at  that  period  in  the 
present  series,  I  will  ao  so  at  this 
point. 

I  saw  in  one  journal  an  insinuation 
that  the  incidents  in  the  preliminary 
narrative  were  possibly  without  foun- 
dation. To  such  an  expression  of 
mere  gratuitous  malignity,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  supported  by  no  one  ar- 
gument except  a  remark,  apparently 
absnrd,  but  certainly  false,  I  did  not 
condescend  to  answer.  In  reality,  the 
possibility  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  any  person  of  judgment  would 
aerionsly  suspect  me  of  taking  liber- 
ties indt  that  part  of  the  work,  since, 
thongh  no  one  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed bnt  myself  stood  in  so  central  a 
position  to  the  circumstances  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  of  them,  many 
were  acquunted  with  each  separate 
section  of  the  memoir.  Belays  of  wit- 
nesses might  have  been  summoned  to 
monnt  guard,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
accoracy  of  each  particular  in  the- 
whole  succession  of  incidents;  and 
some  of  these  people  had  an  interest, 
more  or  less  strong,  in  exposing  any 
deviaticto  from  the  strictQst  letter  of 
the  truth,  had  it  been  in  their  power 
to  do  so.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years 
since  I  saw  the  objection  here  al- 
luded to;  and,  in  saying  that  I  did 
not  condescend  to  notice  it,  the  reader 
must  not  find  any  reason  for  taxing 
me  with  a  blamable  haughtiness.    But 


every  man  is  entitled  to  be  haughty 
when  his  veracity  is  impeached ;  and^ 
still  more,  when  it  is  impeached  by  a 
dishonest  objection,  or,  if  not  that^  by 
an  objection  which  argues  a  careless- 
ness of  attention  almost  amounting  to 
dishonesty,  in  a  case  where  it  was 
meant  to  sustain  an  imputation  of 
falsehood.  Let  a  man  read  carelessly 
if  he  will,  but  not  where  he  is  mean- 
ing to  use  his  reading  for  a  purpose  of 
wounding  another  man's  honour.  Ha- 
ving thus,  by  twenty-two  years'  si- 
lence, sufficiently  expressed  my  con- 
tempt for  the  slander,*  I  now  feel  my- 
self at  liberty  to  draw  it  into  notice, 
for  the  sake,  inter  cUia,  of  showing  i^ 
how  rash  a  spirit  malignity  often  works. 
In  the  preliminary  account  of  certain 
boyish  adventures  which  had  exposed 
me  to  suffering  of  a  kind  not  com- 
monly incident  to  persons  in  my  sta- 
tion of  life,  and  leaving  behind  a  temp- 
tation to  the  use  of  opium  under  cer- 
tain arrears  of  weakness,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  disreputable  attorney 
.  in  London,  who  showed  me  some  at- 
tentions, partly  on  my  own  account  as 
a  boy  of  some  expectations,  but  much, 
more  with  the  purpose  of  fastening  his 
professional  grappling-hooks  upon  thet 
young  Earl  of  A 1,  my  former  com- 
panion, and  my  present  correspondent. 
This  man's  house  was  slightly  describ- 
ed, and,  with  more  minuteness,  I  had 
exposed  some  interesting  traits  in  his 
household  economy.  A  question,  there- 
fore, naturally  arose  in  several  people's 
curiosity — Where  was  this  house  si- 
tuated ?  and  the  more  so  because  I 
had  pointed  a  renewed  attention  to  it 
by  saying,  that  on  that  very  evening, 
(viz.  the  evening  on  which  that  parti- 
cular page  of  the  Confessions  was 
written,)  I  had  visited  the  street,  look- 
ed up  at  the  windows,  and,  instead  of 
the  gloomy  desolation  reigning  there 
when  myself  and  a  little  girl  were  the 
sole  nightly  tenants,  sleeping  in  fact 


*  Being  constantly  almost  an  absentee  from  London,  and  very  often  from  other 
great  cities,  so  as  to  command  oftentimes  no  favourable  opportunities  for  over* 
looking  the  great  mass  of  public  joomals,  it  is  possible  enough  that  other  slanders. 
of  the  same  tenor  may  have  existed.  I  speak  of  what  met  my  own  eye,  or  was 
accidentally  reported  to  me — ^bnt  in  fact  all  of  us  are  exposed  to  this  evil  of  oa- 
Iiminies  larking  unseen — ^for  no  degree  of  energy,  and  no  excess  of  disposable 
time,  would  enable  any  one  man  to  exercise  this  sort  of  yigllant  police  over  alL 
journals.  Better,  therefore,  tranquUly  to  leave  all  such  malice  to  confound 
itself. 
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(poor  freezing  creatures  that  we  both 
were)  on  the  floor  of  the  attorney's 
law- chamber,  and  making  a  pillow 
cnt  of  his  infernal  parchments,  I  had 
jSeen  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of 
comfort,  respectability,  and  domestic 
animation,  in  the  lights  and  stir  pre- 
Tuling  through  different  stories  of  the 
^ouse.  Upon  this  the  upright  critic 
told  his  readers  that  I  had  described 
the  house  as  standing  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  then  appealed  to  their  own  know- 
ledge of  that  street  whether  such  a 
liouse  could  be  «o  situated.  Why  not — 
lie  neglected  to  tell  us.  The  houses  at 
tiie  east  end  of  Oxford  Street  are  cer- 
tainly of  too  spiflil  an  order  to  meet  my 
account  of  the  attorney's  house ;  but 
why  should  it  be  at  the  east  end? 
O^ord  Street  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  being  built  continuously  on 
l)o£  sides,  finds  room  for  houses  of 
Tnatiy  dasefes.  Meantime  it  happens 
that,  although  the  true  house  was  most 
obscurely  indicated,  any  house  what- 
ever in  Oxford  Slareet  was  most  lumi- 
nously excluded.  In  all  the  immensity 
of  London  there  was  but  one  single 
street  that  could  be  challenged  by  an 
attentive  reader  of  the  Confessions  as 
peremptorily  not  the  street  of  the  at- 
t<Nmey's  house — and  that  one  was  Ox- 
Ibrd  Street ;  for,  in  speaking  of  my  own 
irenewed  acquaintance  with  the  outside 
of  this  house,  I  used  some  expression 
implying  that,  in  order  to  mi^e  such 
a  visit  of  reconnoiss8nce,Ihad  turned 
OMrfe  fix>m  Oxford  Street.  The  matter 
Is  a  perfect  trifle  in  itself,  but  it  is  no 
trifle  in  a  question  affecting  a  writer's 
accuracy.  If  in  a  thing  so  absolutely 
Impossible  to  be  foi^gotten  as  the  true 
j^tuation  of  a  house  painfully  memo- 
jable  to  a  man's  feelings,  from  being 
the  scene  of  boyish  distresses  the  most 
exquisite — ^nights  passed  in  the  misery 
of  cold,  and  hunger  preying  upon  him 
both  night  and  day,  in  a  degree  which 
▼ery  many  would  not  have  survived, — 
he,  when  retracing  his  schoolboy  an- 
nals, could  have  shown  indecision 
even,  &r  more  dreaded  inaccuracy,  in 
identifying  the  house,  not  one  syllable 
after  Mo/,  which  he  could  have  said 
on  any  other  subject,  would  have  won 
any  ccofidenoe,  or  deserved  any,  from 
a  judicious  reader.  I  mavnow  mention 
—the  Herod  being  dead  whose  perse- 
cutions I  had  reason  to  fear— that  the 
house  in  question  stands  in  Greek 


Street  on  the  west,  and  is  the  house  on 
that  side  nearest  to  Soho-Square,  but 
without  looking  into  theSquare.  This 
it  was  hardly  safe  to  mention  at  the 
date  of  the  published  Confessions.  It 
was  my  private  opinion,  indeed,  that 
there  were  probably  twenty-five 
chances  to  one  in  favour  of  my  friend 
the  attorney  having  been  by  that  time 
hanged.  But  then  this  argued  in- 
versely; one  chance  to  twenty-five 
that  my  friend  might  be  imhanged, 
and  knocking  about  the  streets  of 
London ;  in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  god-send  to  him  that 
here  lay  an  opening  (of  my  contriv- 
ance, not  his)  for  requesting  the  opin- 
ion of  a  jury  on  the  amount  of  sola^ 
titan  due  to  his  wounded  feelings  in 
an  action  on  the  passage  in  the  Con- 
fessions. To  have  indicated  even  the 
street  would  have  been  enough.  Be- 
cause there  could  surely  be  but  one 
such  Grecian  in  Greek  Street,  or  but 
one  that  realized  the  other  conditions 
of  the  unknown  quantity.  There  waa 
idso  a  separate  danger  not  absolutely 
so  laughable  as  it  sounds.  Me  there 
was  little  chance  that  the  attorney 
should  meet ;  but  my  book  he  might 
easily  have  met  ^supposing  always 
that  the'  warrant  of  Sus,  per  coil,  had 
not  yet  on  his  account  travelled  down 
to  Newgate.)  For  he  was  literary  ; 
admired  literature ;  and,  as  a  lawyer^ 
he  wrote  on  some  subjects  fluendy ; 
Might  he  not  publish  hi  Confessions  ?* 
Or,  which  would  be  worse,  a  supple- 
ment to  mine — printed  so  as  exactly 
to  match?  In  which  case  I  should 
have  had  the  same  aflBiction  that  Gib- 
bon the  historian  dreaded  so  much ; 
viz.  that  of  seeing  a  refutation  of  him- 
self, and  his  own  answer  to  the  refuta- 
tion, all  bound  up  in  one  and  the  same 
self-combating  volume.  Besides,  he 
would  have  cross-examined  me  bdfbre 
tiie  public  in  Old  Bailey  style;  no 
stoiy,  the  most  straightforwiurd  that 
ever  was  told,  could  be  sure  to  stand 
that.  And  my  readers  might  be  left 
in  a  state  of  painful  doubt  whether 
he  might  not,  after  all,  have  been  a 
model  of  suffering  innocence — ^I  (te 
say  the  kindest  thing  poosible^  plagued 
with  the  natural  treachenes  of  a 
schoolboy's  memoiy.  In  taking  leave 
of  this  case  and  the  remembrances 
connected  with  it,  let  me  say  that, 
although  really  believing  in  the  pro- 
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babilitj  of  the  attorney's  having  at 
least  found  his  waj  to  Anstralia,  I 
had  no  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  that 
result.  I  knew  my  Mend  to  be  the 
Tery  perfection  of  a  scamp.  And  in 
the  nmning  account  between  us,  (I 
mean,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  to 
money,)  the  balance  could  not  be  in 
kis  fiiTOur;, since  I,  on  receiTing  a 
sum  of  money,  (considerable  in  the 
eyes  of  us  both,)  had  transferred 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  /mn, 
for  the  purpose  ostensibly  held  out 
to  me  (but  of  course  a  hoax)  of  pur- 
chasing certam  law  ^^  stamps ;  *'  for  he 
was  then  pursuing  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  various  Jews  who 
lent  money  to  young  heire,  in  some 
trifling  proportion  on  my  own  insig- 
nificant account,  but  much  more  truly 

on  the  account  of  Lord  A 1,  my 

young  friend.  On  the  other  side,  he 
had  given  to  me  sunply  the  reliques 
of  hu  breakfast-table,  which  itself 
was  hardly  more  than  a  relique.  But 
in  this  he  was  not  to  blame.  He 
could  not  give  to  me  what  he  bad  not 
for  himsetf,  nor  sometimes  for  the 
poor  starving  child  whom  I  now  sup- 
pose to  have  been  his  illegitimate 
daughter.  So  desperate  was  the  run- 
ning fight,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm, 
which  he  maintained  with  creditors 
fierce  as  fiunine  and  hungry  as  the 
grave;  so  deep  also  was  his  horror 
(I  know  not  for  which  of  the  various 
reasons  supposable)  against  falling 
into  a  prison,  tiiat  he  seldom  ventured 
to  sleep  twice  successively  in  the  same 
house.  That  expense  of  itself  must 
have  pressed  heavily  in  London, 
where  yon  pay  half-a-crown  at  least 
for  a  bed  that  would  cost  only  a  shil- 
ling in  the  provinces.  In  the  midst 
of  his  knaveries,  and  what  were  even 
more  dioddng  to  my  remembrance, 
his  confidential  discoveries  in  his 
ramUhig  conversations  of  knavish 
<feflj0ntt,  (not  always  pecuniary,)  there 
was  a  lig^t  of  wandering  misery  in 
lis  eye  aft  tunes,  which  affected  me 
afterwards  at  intervals  when  I  recall- 
ed it  in  the  radiant  happiness  of 
nineteen,  and  amidst  the  solemn  tran- 
qnimties  of  Oxford.  That  of  itself 
was  interestmg ;  the  man  was  worse 
by  far  thin  he  had  been  meant  to 
be;  he  had  not  the  mind  that  re- 
conciles itself  to  evD.  Besides,  he 
lespeeted  scholanhip,  which  appeared 


by  the  deference  he  generaUy  showed 
to  myself,  then  about  seventeen ;  he 
had  an  interest  in  literature ;  that  ar- 
gues something  good;  and  was  pleased 
at  any  time,  or  even  cheerful,  when  I 
turned  the  conversation  upon  books ; 
nay,  he  seemed  toudied  with  emo- 
tion, when  I  quoted  some  sentiment 
noble  and  impassioned  from  one  of 
the  great  poets,  and  would  ask  me  to 
repeat  it.  He  would  have  been  a 
man  of  memorable  energy,  and  for 
good  purposes,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  agony  of  conflict  with  pecuniary 
embanrassments.  These  probably  had 
commenced  in  some  fatal  compliance 
with  temptation  arising  out  of  funds 
confided  to  him  by  a  cUent.  Perhaps 
he  had  gained  fifty  guineas  for  a  mo- 
ment of  necessity,  and  had  sacrificed 
for  that  trifle  only  the  serenity  and 
the  comfort  of  a  life.  Feelings  of  re- 
lenting kindness,  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  refuse  in  such  a  case ;  and 
I  wished  to  ♦  ♦  • 

But  I  never  succeeded  in  tracing  his 
steps  through  the  wilderness  of  Lon- 
don until  some  years  back,  when  I 
ascertained  that  he  was  dead.  Grene- 
ndly  speaking,  the  few  people  whom 
I  have  disliked  in  this  world  were 
flourishing  people  of  good  repute. 
Whereas  the  knaves  whom  I  have 
known,  one  and  all,  and  by  no  means 
few,  I  think  of  with  pleasure  and 
kindness. 

Heavens!  when  I  look  back  to  the 
sufferings  which  I  have  witnessed  or 
heard  of  even  from  this  one  brief 
London  experience,  I  say  if  life  could 
throw  open  its  long  suits  of  chambers 
to  our  eyes  from  some  station  before- 
hcmdy  if  from  some  secret  stand  we 
could  look  by  anHc^HXtion  along  its 
vast  c(Mrridor8,  and  aside  into  the  re- 
cesses opening  upon  them  firom  either 
hand,  halls  of  tragedy  or  chambers  of 
retribution,  simply  in  that  small  wing 
and  no  more  of  the  great  caravan- 
serai which  we  ourselves  shall  haunt, 
simply  in  that  narrow  tract  of  time 
and  no  more  where  we  ourselves  shall 
range,  and  confining  our  gaze  to  those 
and  no  others  for  whom  personally 
we  shall  be  interested,  what  a  recoil 
we  should  suffer  of  horror  in  our 
estimate  of  life  I  What  if  those  sud- 
den catastrophes,  or  those  inexpiable 
afflictions,  which  have  ahready  de- 
scended upon  the  people  within  my 
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own  knowledge,  and  almost  below  my 
own  eyes,  all  of  them   now  gone 
past,  and  some  long  past,  had  been 
thrown  (^en  before  me  as  a  secret 
exhibition  when  first  I  and  they  stood 
within  the  vestibule  of  morning  hopes; 
when  the  calamities  themselves  had 
hardly  began  to  gather  in  their  ele- 
ments of  possibility,  and  when  some 
of  the  parties  to  them  were  as  yet  no 
more  than  infants !    The  past  viewed 
not  as  the  past,  bnt  by  a  spectator 
who  steps  back  ten  years  deeper  into 
tlie  rear,  in  order  that  he  may  regard 
it  as  a  fatnre ;  the  calamity  of  1840 
contemplated  from  the  station  of  1830 
— ^the  doom  that  rang  the  knell  of 
happiness  viewed  from  a   point  of 
time  when  as  yet  it  was  neither  feared 
nor  wonld  even  have  been  intelligible 
— the  name  that  killed  in  1843,  which 
in  1835  wonld  have  stmck  no  vibra- 
tion upon  the  heart — the  portrait  that 
on  the  day  of  her  Majesty^s  corona* 
tion  would  have  been  admired  by  you 
with  a  pure  disinterested  admiration, 
but  which  if  seen  to-day  would  draw 
forth    an   involimtary  groan — cases 
such  as  these  are  strangely  movmg 
for  all  who  add  deep  thoughtfnlness 
to  deep  sensibility.    As  the  hastiest 
of  improvisations,  accept — ^fair  reader, 
(for  you  it  is  that  will  chiefly  feel 
such  an  invocation  of  the  past) — three 
•or  four  illustrations  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

Who  is  this  distinguished-looking 
young  woman  with  her  eyes  droop- 
ing, and  the  shadow  of  a  dreadful 
shock  yet  fresh  upon  every  feature  ? 
Who  is  the  elderly  lady  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fire?  Who  is  the  downcast 
child  of  sixteen?  What  is  that  torn 
paper  lying  at  their  feet  ?  Who  is  the 
writer?  Whom  does  the  paper  con- 
cern ?  Ah  I  if  she,  if  the  central  figure 
in  the  gi-oup — twenty-two  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  revealed  to  us — 
could,  on  her  happy  burth-day  at 
flweet  seventeen,  have  seen  the  image 
of  herself  five  years  onwards,  just  as 
we  see  it  now,  would  she  have  prayed 
for  life  as  for  an  absolute  blessing? 
or  would  she  not  have  prayed  to  be 
taken  from  the  evU  to  come — ^to  be 
taken  away  one  evenmg  at  least  be- 
fore this  day's  sun  arose?  It  is  true, 
she  still  wears  a  look  of  gentle  pride, 
and  a  relic  of  that  noble  smile  which 
belongs  to  her  that  suffers  an  injury 


which  many  times  over  she  would 
have  died  sooner  than  inflict.    Wo- 
manly pride  refuses  itself  before  wit- 
nesses to  the  total  prostration  of  the 
blow ;  but,  for  all  that^  you  may  see 
that  she  longs  to  be  left  alone,  and 
that  her  tears  will  flow  without  re- 
straint when  she  is  so.    This  room  is 
her  pretty  boudoir,  in  which,  till  to- 
night— poor  thing! — s6e  has  been 
glad  and  happy.    There  stands  her 
miniature   conservatory,    and   there 
expands  her  miniature  library ;  as  we 
cu*cumnavigators  of  literature  are  apt 
(you   know)  to   regard   aU  female 
Ubraiies  in  the  light  of  miniatures. 
None  of  these  will  ever  rekindle  a 
smile  on  her  face ;  and  there,  beyond, 
is  her  music,  which  only  of  all  that 
she  possesses,  will  now  become  dearer 
to  her  than  ever ;  but  not,  as  once, 
to  feed  a  self-mocked  pensiveness,  or 
to   cheat  a  half- visionary  sadness. 
She  will  be  sad  indeed.    Bnt  she  is 
one  of  those  that  will  suffer  in  silence. 
Nobody  will  ever  detect  her  failing  in 
any  point  of  duty,  or  querulously 
seeking  the  support  in  others  which 
she  can  find  for  herself  in  this  solitaiy 
room.     Droop  she  will  not  in  the 
sight  of  men ;  and^  for  all  beyond, 
nobody  has  any  concern  with  thai  ex- 
cept God.    Yon  shall  hear  what  be- 
comes of  her,  before  we  take  our  de- 
parture; bnt  now  let  me  tell  you 
what  has  happened.    In  the  main 
outline  I  am  sure  you  guess  already 
without  aid  of  mine,  for  we  leaden- 
eyed  men,  in  such  cases,  see  nothing  by 
comparison  with  you  our  quick-witted 
sisters.    That  haughty-looking  lady 
with  the  Roman  cast  of  features,  who 
must  once  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some— an  Agrippina,  even  yet,  in  a 
favourable  presentation — is  the  youn- 
ger lady's  aunt.    She,  it  is  rumoured, 
once  sustained,  in  her  younger  days, 
some  injury  of  that  same  cruel  nature 
which  has  this  day  assailed  her  niece, 
and  ever  since  she  has  worn  an  air  of 
disdain,  not  altogether  unsupported 
•by  real  dignity,  towards  men.    This 
aunt  it  was  that  tore  the  letter  which 
lies  upon  the  floor.    It  deserved  to 
be  torn;  and  yet  she  that  had  the 
best  right  to  do  so  would  not  have 
torn  it.   That  letter  was  an  elaborate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  accom- 
plished young  man  to  release  himself 
from  saci-ed  engagements.  What  need 
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was  there  to  argae  the  case  of  such 
engagements?  Could  it  have  been 
requisite  with  pnre^  female  dignity  to 
plead  any  thing,  or  do  more  than  look 
an  indisposition  to  fulfil  them?  The 
aunt  is  now  moving  towards  the  door, 
-which  I  am  glad  to  see ;  and  she  is 
followed  by  that  pale  timid  girl  of 
sixteen,  a  cousin,  who  feels  the  case 
profoundly,  but  is  too  young  and  shy 
to  offer  an  intellectual  sympathy. 

One  only  person  in  this  world  there 
is,  who  coM  to-night  have  been  a 
supporting  friend  to  our  young  suf-« 
ferer,  and  Hiat  is  her  dear  loving  twin- 
sister,  that  for  eighteen  years  read 
and  wrote,  thought  and  sang,  slept 
and  breathed,  with  the  dividing-door 
ox)en  for  ever  between  their  bed- 
rooms, and  never  once  a  separation 
between  their  hearts ;  but  she  is  in  a 
far  distant  land.  Who  else  is  there 
at  her  call?  Except  God,  nobody. 
Her  aunt  had  somewhat  sternly  ad- 
monished her,  though  still  with  a  re- 
lenting in  her  eye  as  she  glanced  aside 
at  the  expression  in  her  niece^s  face, 
that  she  must  "  call  pride  to  her 
assistance.'*  Ay,  true  ;  but  pride, 
though  a  strong  ally  in  public,  is  apt 
in  private  to  turn  as  treacherous  as 
the  worst  of  those  against  whom  she 
is  invoked.  How  coidd  it  be  dreamed 
by  a  person  of  sense,  that  a 'brilliant 
young  man  of  merits,  various  and 
eminent,  in  spite  of  his  baseness,  to 
whom,  for  neariy  two  years,  this 
young  woman  had  given  her  whole 
confiding  love,  might  be  dismissed 
from  a  heart  like  hers  on  the  earliest 
summons  of  pride,  simply  because  she 
herself  had  been  dismissed  from  his^ 
or  seemed  to  have  been  dismissed,  on 
a  summons  of  mercenary  calculation? 
Look !  now  that  she  is  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  an  nnconfidential  pre- 
sence, she  has  sat  for  two  hours  with 
her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  At 
last  she  rises  to  look  for  something. 
A  thought  has  struck  her ;  and,  taking 
a  little  golden  key  which  hangs  by  a 
chain  within  her  bosom,  she  searches 
for  something  locked  up  amongst  her 
few  jewels.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  a  Bible 
exquisitely  illuminated,  with  a  letter 
attached,  by  some  pretty  silken  arti- 
fice, to  tiie  blank  leaves  at  the  end. 
This  letter  is  a  beautiful  record, 
wisely  and  pathetically  composed,  of 
maternal  anxiety  still  burning  strong 


in  death,  and  yearning,  when  all  ob- 
jects beside  were  fast  fading  from  her 
eyes,  after  one  parting  act  of  com- 
munion with  the  twin  darlings  of  her 
heart.  Both  were  thirteen  years  old, 
within  a  week  or  two,  as  on  the  night 
before  her  death  they  sat  weeping  by 
the  bedside  of  their  mother,  and  hang- 
ing on  her  lips,  now  for  farewell  whis- 
pers, and  now  for  farewell  kisses. 
They  both  knew  that,  as  her  strength 
had  permitted  during  the  latter  month 
of  her  life,  she  had  thi'own  the  last 
anguish  of  love  in  her  beseeching 
heart  into  a  letter  of  counsel  to  them- 
selves. Through  this,  of  which  each 
sister  had  a  copy,  she  trusted  long  to 
converse  with  her  orphans.  And  the 
last  promise  which  she  had  entreated 
on  this  evening  from  both,  was — that 
in  either  of  two  contingencies  they 
would  review  her  counsels,  and  the 
passages  to  which  she  pointed  their 
attention  in  the  Scriptures;  namely, 
first,  in  the  event  of  any  calamity, 
that,  for  one  sister  or  for  both,  should 
overspread  then*  paths  with  totid 
darkness ;  and  secondly,  in  the  event 
of  life  flowing  in  too  profound  a  stream 
of  prosperity,  so  as  to  threaten  them 
with  an  alienation  of  interest  from  all 
spiritual  objects.  She  had  not  con- 
cealed that,  of  these  two  extreme 
cases,  she  would  prefer  for  her  own. 
children  the  first.  And  now  had  that 
case  arrived  indeed,  which  she  in 
spirit  had  desured  to  meet.  Nine 
years  ago,  just  as  the  silvery  voice  of 
a  dial  in  the  dying  lady's  bedroom 
was  striking  nine  upon  a  summer 
evening,  had  the  last  visual  ray 
streamed  from  her  seeking  eyes  upon 
her  orphan  twins,  after  which, 
throughout  the  night,  she  had  slept 
away  into  heaven.  Now  again  had 
come  a  summer  evening  memorable 
for  unh'appiness ;  now  again  tho 
daughter  thought  of  those  dying 
lights  of  love  which  streamed  at  sun- 
set from  the  closing  eyes  of  her 
mother ;  again,  and  just  as  she  went 
back  in  thought  to  this  image,  the 
same  silvery  voice  of  the  dial  somided 
nine  o'clock.  Again  she  remembered 
her  mother's  dying  request ;  again  her 
own  tear-hallowed  promise — and  with 
her  heart  in  her  mother's  grave  she 
now  rose  to  fulfil  it.  Here,  then, 
when  this  solemn  recurrence  to  a  tes- 
tamentary counsel  has  ceased  to  be  a 
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mere  o£Sce  of  duty  towards  the  de- 
parted, having  taken  the  shape  of  a 
consolation  for  herself,  let  ns  pause. 

Now,  fair  companion  in  this  ex- 
ploring voyage  of  inquest  into  hidden 
scenes,  or  forgotten  scenes  of  hu- 
man Ufc — ^perhaps  it  might  be  in- 
structive to  direct  our  glasses  upon 
the  false  perfidious  lover.  It  might. 
But  do  not  let  us  do  so.  We  might 
like  him  better,  or  pity  him  more,  than 
either  of  us  would  desire.  His  name 
and  memory  have  long  since  dropped 
out  of  every  body's  thoughts.  Of  pro- 
sperity, and  (what  is  more  important) 
of  internal  peace,  he  is  reputed  to  have 
had  no  gleam  from  the  moment  when 
he  betrayed  his  faith,  and  in  one  day 
threw  away  the  jewel  of  good  con- 
science, and  ^^  a  pearl  richer  than  all 
his  tribe.*'  But,  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that,  finally,  he  be- 
came a  wreck;  and  of  any  hopeless 
wreck  it  is  painful  to  talk — ^much 
more  so,  when  through  him  others 
also  became  wrecks. 

Shall  we,  then,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  years  has  passed  over  the 
young  lady  in  the  boudoir,  look  in 
again  upon  herf    You  hesitate,  fair 
friend :  and  I  myself  hesitate.    For 
in  fact  she  also  has  become  a  wreck ; 
and  it  would  grieve  us  both  to  see  her 
altered.     At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
months  she  retains  hardly  a  vestige 
of  resemblance  to  the  fine   young 
woman  we  saw   on   that  unhappy 
evening  with  her  aunt  and  cousin. 
On  consideration,  therefore,  let  us  do 
this.    We  will  direct  our  glasses  to 
her  room,  at  a  point  of  time  about  six 
weeks  further  on.    Suppose  this  time 
gone ;  suppose^her  now  dressed  for  her 
grave,  and  placed  in  her  coffin.    The 
advantage  of  that  is — that,  though  no 
change  can  restore  the  ravages  of  the 
past,  yet  (as  often  is  found  to  happen 
with  young  persons)  the  expression 
has  revived  from  her  girlish  years. 
The  child-like  aspect  has  revolved, 
and  settled  back  upon  her  features. 
The  wasting  away  of  the  flesh  is  less 
apparent  in  the  face ;  and  one  might 
imagine  that,  in  this  sweet  marble  . 
countenance,  was  seen  the  very  same 
upon  which,  eleven  years  ago,  her  " 
mother's  darkening  eyes  had  Ungered 
to  the  last,  until  clouds  had  swallowed 
up  the  vision  of  her  beloved  twins. 


Yet,  if  that  were  in  part  a  fancy,  this 
at  least  is  no  fancy — ^that  not  only 
much  of  a  child-like  truth  and  sim- 
plicity has  reinstated  itself  in  the 
temple  of  her  now  repo^ng  features, 
but  also  that  tranquillity  and  perfect 
peace,  such  as  are  appropriate  to 
eternity;  but  which  from  the  living 
countenance  had  taken  their  flight  for 
ever,  on  that  memorable  evening 
when  we  looked  in  upon  the  impas- 
sioned group  —  upon  the  towering 
and  denouncing  aunt,  the  sympathi- 
•  zing  but  silent  cousin,  the  poor  blighted 
niece,  and  the  wicked  letter  lying  in 
fragments  at  theur  feet. 

Cloud,  that  hast  revealed  to  us  this 
young  creature  and  her  blighted  hopes, 
close  up  again.    And  now,  a  few 
years  later,  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  give  back  to  ns  the  latest  arrears 
of  the  changes  which  thou  concealcst 
within  thy  draperies.     Once  more, 
^^  open  sesame !"  and  show  us  a  third 
generation.    Behold  a  lawn  islanded 
with  thickets.     How  perfect  is  the 
verdure — ^how  rich   the   blossoming 
shrubberies  that  screen  with  verdn- 
rous  walls  from  the  possibility  of  in- 
trusion, whilst  by  their  own  wander- 
ing Ime  of  distribution  they  shape  and 
umbrageously  embay,  what  one  might 
call  lawny  saloons  and  vestibules — 
sylvan  galleries  and  closets.    Some  of 
these  recesses,  which  unlink  them- 
selves as  fluently  as  snakes,  and  un- 
expectedly   as    the    shyest   nooks, 
watery  cells,   and  crypts,  amongst 
the   shores  of  a  forest-lake,  being 
formed  by  the   mere   caprices  and 
ramblings  of  the  luxuriant  shrubs, 
are  so  small  and  so  quiet,  that  one 
might  fancy  them  meant  for  boudoirs. 
Here  is  one  that,  in  a  less  fickle  cli- 
mate, would  make  the  loveliest  of 
studies  for  a  writer  of  breathings  from 
some  solitary  heart,  or  of  suspiria 
from    some    impassioned    memory  t 
And  opening  from  one  angle  of  this 
embowered  study,  issues  a  little  nar- 
row corridor,  that,  after  almost  wheel- 
ing back  upon  itself,  in  its  playful 
mazes,  finally  widens  into  a  little  cir- 
cular chamber ;  out  of  which  there  is 
no  exit,  (except  back  again  by  the 
entrance,)  small  or  great;  so  that, 
adjacent  to  his  study,  the  writer  wonld 
command  how  sweet  a  bed-room,  per- 
mitting him  to  lie  the  summer  through, 
gazing  all  night  long  at  the  burning 
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host  of  heaven.  How  silent  ihctt 
would  be  at  tbe  noon  of  sammer 
nights,  how  grave-like  in  its  qniet! 
And  jet,  need  there  be  asked  a  still- 
.nees  or  a  silence  more  profound  than 
is  felt  at  this  present  noon  of  day? 
One  reason  for  snch  pecollar  repose, 
over  and  above  the  tranquil  character 
^  the  day,  and  the  di^ance  of  the 
.place  &om  high-^roads,  is  the  outer 
xone  of  woods,  which  almost  on  every 
quarter  invests  the  shrubberies — 
^swathing  them,  (as  one  may  express 
it,)  belting  them,  and  overlooking 
.themi,  from  a  varying  distance  of  two 
4uid  three  furlongs,  so  as  oftentimes 
io  keep  the  winds  at  a  distance.  But, 
liowever  caused  and  supported,  the 
^tlence  of  these  fanciful  lawns  and 
lawny  chambers  is  oftentunes  oppres- 
sive in  the  depth  of  summer  to  people 
nnfamiliar  with  solitudes,  either 
mountainous  or  sylvan;  and  many 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  villa, 
to  which  these  pretty  shrubberies  form 
the  chief  d^Deudendes,  must  be  un- 
tenanted. But  tiiat  is  not  the  case. 
.The  bouse  is  inhabited,  and  by  its 
own  legal  mistress— the  proprietress 
<of  the  whole  dcMuain ;  and  not  at  all 
a  silent  mistress,  but  as  noisy  as  most 
little  ladies  of  five  years  old,  for  that 
is  her  age.  Now,  and  just  as  we  are 
jqpeaking,  yon  may  hear  her  little  joy- 
ous clamour  as  slie  issues  from  the 
house.  This  way  she  comes,  bound- 
ing liiLe  a  fawn ;  and  soon  she  rushes 
into  the  little  recess  which  I  pointed 
out  as  a  proper  study  for  any  man 
who  should  be  weaving  the  deep  har- 
monies of  memorial  empiria.  But  I 
iancy  that  she  will  soon  dispossess  it 
of  that  character,  for  her  nutria  are 
not  many  at  this  stage  of  her  life. 
Now  she  comes  dancing  into  sight ; 
^md  you  see  that,  if  she  keeps  the 
promise  of  her  infiincy,  she  will  be  an 
interesting  creature  to  the  eye  in  after 
life.  In  other  respects,  also,  she  is 
■an  engaging  child — Gloving,  natural, 
and  inld  as  any  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours for  some  miles  round;  viz. 
leverets,  squirrels,  and  ring-doves. 
But  what  wiU  surprise  you  most  is — 
that,  although  a  child  of  pure  English 
blood,  she  speaks  very  little  English ; 
but  more  Bengalee  than  perhaps  you 


will  find  it  convenient  to  construe. 
That  is  her  Ayah,  who  comes  up 
from  behind  at  a  pace  so  different 
from  her  youthful  mistresses.  But,  if 
their  paces  are  diffiuient,  in  other 
things  they  agree  most  cordially ;  and 
dearly  they  love  each  other.  Li 
reali^,  the  child  has  passed  her  wholft 
life  in  the  arms  of  this  ayah.  She 
remembers  nothing  elder  than  hers 
.eldest  of  things  is  the  ayah  in  her 
ej^A ;  and,  if  the  ayah  should  insist 
on  her  worshipping  herself  as  the 
goddess  Bailroadma  or  SteamlxMitinat 
that  made  England  and  the  sea  and 
Bengal,  it  is  certain  that  the  little 
thing  would  do  so,  asking  no  question 
but  this — ^whether  kissing  would  do 
for  worshipping. 

Eveiy  evening  at  nine  o^dock,  as 
the  ayah  sits  by  the  little  creature 
lying  awake  in  bed,  the  silvery  tongue 
of  a  dial  tolls  the  hour.  Beader,  yoa 
know  who  she  is.  She  is  the  gran^ 
daughter  of  her  that  faded  away  about 
sunset  in  gazing  at  her  twin  orphans. 
Her  name  is  Grace.  And  she  is  the 
niece  of  that  elder  and  once  happy 
Grace,  who  spent  so  much  of  her 
happiness  in  this  veiy  room,  but 
whom,  in  her  utter  desolation,  we  saw 
in  the  boudoir  with  the  torn  letter  at 
her  feet  She  is  the  daughter  of  that 
other  sister,  wife  to  a  military  officer, 
who  died  abroad.  Little  Grace  never 
saw  her  grandmama,  nor  her  lovely 
aunt  that  was  her  namesake,  nor  con- 
sdously  her  mama.  She  was  bom 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Grace ;  and  her  mother  saw  her 
.only  through  the  mists  of  mortal  suf- 
fering, which  carried  her  oflf  three 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter. 

T^  view  was  taken  several  years 
ago;  and  since  then  the  younger 
Grace  in  her  turn  is  under  a  doud  of 
affliction.  But  she  is  stiU  under 
eighteen ;  and  of  her  there  may  be 
hopes.  Seeing  such  things  in  so  short 
a  space  of  years,  for  the  grandmother 
died  at  thirty-two,  we  say — Death  we 
can  face :  but  knowing,  as  some  of  us 
do,  what  is  human  life,  which  of  us  is  It 
that  without  shuddering  could  (if  con- 
sciously we  were  summoned)  face  the 
hour  of  birth  ? 
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*^  It  was  on  a  i)right  July  morning 
that  I  found  myself  whirled  away  by 
railroad  from  Berlin,  ^  that  great 
ostrich  egg  in  the  sand/  which  the 
snn  of  civilization  is  said  to  have 
Jiatched." 

In  these  words,  and  with  this  some- 
what far-fetched  simile,  does  a  Ger- 
man tourist,  Edward  Boas  by  name, 
commence  his  narrative  of  a  recent  pil- 
grimage to  the  far  north.  Undeterred 
by  the  disadvantageous  accounts  given 
of  those  regions  by  a  traveller  who 
had  shortly  before  visited  them,  and 
nnseduced  by  the  allurements  of  more 
southerly  climes,  he  boldly  sets  forth 
to  breast  the  mountains  and  brave 
the  blasts  of  Scandinavia,  and  to  form 
.his  own  judgment  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.     Almost,  however, 
before  putting  foot  on  Sciandinavian 
^und,  Mr  Boas,  who,  as  a  traveller, 
IS  decidedly  of  the  gossiping  and  in- 
quisitive  class,  fills  three  chapters 
with  all  manner  of  pleasant  chatter 
about  himself,  and  his  feelings,  and 
his  fancies,  and  the  travelling  com- 
panions he  meets  with.    His  liveli- 
ness and  versatility,  and  a  certain 
.bantering  satirical  vein,  in  which  he 
occasionally  indulges,   would    have 
caused  us  to  take  his  work,  had  we 
met  with  it  in  an  English  translation, 
for  the  production  of  a  French  rather 
than  a  German  pen. 

Leaving  the  railway  at  Anger- 
munde,  our  traveller  continues  his  jour- 
ney by  the  mail,  in  which  he  has  two 
■companions ;  a  lady,  *^  with  an  arm 
like  ivory,''  about  whom  beseems  more 
than  half  inclined  to  build  up  a  little 
episodical  romance,  and  a  yonngman 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Fase- 
walk,  "  on  whose  thick  lips,"  we  are 
informed,  "  the  genius  of  stupidity 
seemed  to  have  established  its  throne.'* 
This  youth  expressed  his  great  regret 
that  the  good  old  customs  of  Germany 
had  become  obsolete,  and  expatiated 
on  the  necessity  of  striving  to  restore 
them.  *^  Those  were  fine  times,"  he 
said,  '^  when  nobles  made  war  on 
their  own  account,  burned  down  the 
villages,  and  drove  the  cattle  of  the 

Feasants  on  each  other's  territory, 
'o  themselves  personally,  however, 


they  did  no  harm ;  and  if  by  chance 
Bitter  Jobst  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bitter  Kurt,  the  latter  would  say, 
*  Bitter  Jobst,  you  are  my  prisoner 
on  parole,  and  must  pay  me  a  ransom 
of  five  hundred  thMers.'  And  there- 
upon they  passed  their  time  right 
joyously  together,  drinking  and  hunt- 
ing the  livelong  day.  But  Bitter 
Jobst  wrote  to  his  seneschal  that,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  he  must  squeeze 
the  tyt  hundre^  thalers  out  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  in  duty  bound  to 
pay,  to  enable  their  gracious  lord  to 
return  home  again.  Those  were  the 
times,"  concluded  the  young  Fase- 
walker,  "  and  of  such  times  should 
I  like  to  witness  the  return." 

Now,  Mr  Boas  considerably  dis- 
approved of  these  aspirations  after 
the  days  of  the  robber  knights,  and 
he  accordingly,  to  avoid  hearing  any 
more  of  them,  took  a  nap  in  his  cor- 
ner, which  helped  him  on  nearly  to 
Stralsund. 

*'  This  city,"  he  says, "  has  acquired 
an  undeserved  renown  through  Wal- 
lenstem's  famous  vow,  '  to  have  it^ 
though  it  were  hung  firom  heaven  by 
chains.'  This  puts  me  in  mind  of* 
the  trick  of  a  reviewer  who,  by  enor- 
mous and  exaggerated  praise,  induces 
us  to  read  the  stupid  literary  produo- 
tion  of  some  dear  friend  of  bis  own. 
We  take  up  the  book  with  great  ex- 
pectations, and  find  it — trash.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Stralsund  was  founded 
by  a  set  of  dirty  fish-dealers.  Clumsy, 
gable-ended  houses,streets  narrow  and 
crooked,  a  wretched  pavement — such 
is  the  city.  A  small  road  along  the 
shore,  encumbered  with  timber,  old 
casks,  filth  and  rubbish— such  is  the 
quay." 

In  this  uninteresting  place,  Mr 
Boas  is  compelled  to  pass  eight-aud- 
forty  hours,  waiting  for  a  steamer. 
He  fills  up  the  time  with  a  little  dis- 
sertation on  Swedish  and  FcMneranian 
dialects,  and  with  a  comical  legend 
about  a  greedy  monk,  who  bartered 
his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  platter  of 
lampreys.  By  a  strata^m  of  the 
abbot's,  Satan  was  outwitted;  and, 
taking  himself  off  in  a  great  rage,  he 
dropj^  the  lampreys  in  Uie  lake  of 
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Madoe,  near  Stargard,  where  to  this 
day  they  are  found  in  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  lidkes  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland. This  pepnliarity,  however, 
might  be  accounted  for  otherwise 
than  by  infernal  means,  for  Frederick 
the  (keat  was  equally  successfuT  in 
introducing  the  sturgeon  of  the  Wol- 
ga  into  Pomeranian  waters,  where  it 
is  still  to  be  met  with. 

A  day*s  sul  brings  our  traveller  to 
the  port  of  Ystad,  where  he  receives 
kis  first  impressions  of  Sweden, 
which  are  decidedly  favourable.  At 
sunrise  the  next  morning  he  goes  on 
board  the  steamer  Svithiod,  bound 
from  Lubeck  to  Stockholm.  At  the 
same  time  with  himself  are  shipped 
three  wandering  Tyrolese  musicians, 
who  are  proceeding  northwards  to 
give  the  Scandinavians  a  taste  of  their 
mountain  melodies,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  pigs,  all  pickled;  the  pigs, 
that  is  to  say.  He  finds  on  board  a 
nnmerous  and  agreeable  society,  of 
which  and  of  the  passage  he  gives  a 
graphic  description. 

^'  The  ship's  bell  rang  to  summon 
us  to  breakfast.  There  is  a  certain 
epic  copiousness  about  a  Swedish 
fruJkosi.  On  first  getting  up  in  the 
morning  It  is  customary  to  take  a 
Xop  cqffe  tned  skorpor^  a  cup  of  cofiee 
and  a  biscuit,  and  in  something  less 
than  two  hours  later  one  sits  down  to 
a  most  abundant  meal.  This  com- 
mences with  a  «tfp,  that  Is  to  say,  a 
glass  of  carraway  or  aniseed  brandy ; 
iken  come  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
ham,  sausage,  cheese  and  beer ;  and 
the  whole  winds  up  with  a  warm 
Kdttrdtij  a  beefsteak  or  cutlet.'* 

Truly  a  solid  and  savouiy  repast. 
-Whilst  discussing  it  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Svithiod,  Mr  Boas  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  his  fellow- voyagers. 
**  At  the  top  of  the  table  sat  our 
captain,  a  jovial  pleasant  man.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  the  passengers, 
had  a  prompt  and  friendly  answer  to 
every  question;  in  short,  he  was  a 
Swede  all  over.  Near  him  were 
placed  the  families  of  two  clergymen, 
in  whose  charge  was  also  travelling  a 
young  Swedish  countess,  a  charming, 
innocent-looking  child,  whose  large 
dark  eyes  seemed  destined,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  give  more  than  one 
heartache.  Beside  them  was  a  tall 
man,  plainly  dressed^  and  of  militaiy 


appearance.    This  was  Count  S- 


(Schwerin,  probably,)  a  descendant 
of  that  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  who,  on  the  6th  May 
1757,  purchased  with  his  life  the  vie* 
tory  of  Prague.  He  was  returning 
firom  the  hay-harvest  on  those  estates 
which  had  belonged  to  his  valiant 
forefather,  whose  heirs  had  long  been 
kept  out  of  them  for  lack  of  certain 
documents.  But  Frederick  William 
ni.  said,  *•  Bight  is  right,  though 
wax  and  parchment  be  not  there  to 
prove  it;'  and  he  restored  to  the 
family  their  property,  which  is  worth 
half-a-million. 

\  "  The  Count's  neighbour  was  Fra 
Nyberg,  a  Swedish  poetess,  whe 
writes  under  the  name  of  Euphrosyne. 
In  Grermany,  nobody  troubles  himself 
about  the  ^  Dikter  af  Euphrosyne,^ 
but  every  educated  Swede  knows 
them  and  their  authoress.  The  latter 
may  once  have  been  handsome,  but 
wrmkles  have  now  crept  in  where 
roses  formerly  bloomed.  Euphro- 
syne was  bom  in  1786  —  author- 
esses purchase  their  fame  dearly 
enough  at  the  price  of  having  their 
age  put  down  in  every  lexicon.  A 
black  tulle  cap  with  flame- coloured 
ribands  covered  her  head ;  round 
her  neck  she  wore  a  string  of  large 
amber  beads,  a  gold  watch-chain, 
and  a  velvet  riband  from  which  her 
eyeglass  was  suspended.  She  was  quiet, 
and  retiring,  spoke  little,  and  p^sed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
cabin.  Fru  Nyberg  was  returning 
from  Paris,  and  had  with  her  a  young 
lady  of  distinguished  family,  Emily 
Holmberg  by  name.  This  young  per- 
son possesses  a  splendid  musical 
talent ;  her  compositions  are  remark- 
able for  a  charming  originality,  and 
are  so  much  the  more  prized  that  the 
muse  of  Harmony  has  hitherto  been 
but  niggard  of  her  gifts  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Sweden.  There 
was  something  particularly  delicate 
and  fairy-like  in  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  this  maiden,  whose  long  curls 
floated  round  her  transparent  while 
temples,  while  her  soft  dove-like  eyos 

'  had  a  sweet  and  slightly  melancholy 
expression. 

^*  Next  to  Miss  Holmberg,  there 
sat  a  handsome  young  man,  in  a  sort 
of  loose  caftan  of  green  velvet.  His 
name  was  Baron  R       ,  and  he  was  a 
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descendant  of  the  man  who  cast  lots 
with  Ankarstrom  and  Hom^  which  of 
them  should  kill  the  King.  He  had 
fonnerly  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
iions  and  vweurs  of  Stockholm,  bat  had 
latterly  taken  to  himself  a  beantifol 
wife,  and  had  become  a  more  settled 
character ;  though  his  exuberant  spirits 
iind  love  of  enjoyment  still  remained, 
And  rendered  him  the  gayest  and  most 
4igreeable  of  travelling  companions. 
Kagel,  the  celebrated  violin  player, 
.and  his  lively  little  wife,  were  also 
junong  the  passengers.  They  were 
Tetuming  from  America,  where  he 
had  been  exchanging  his  silvery  notes 
against  good  gold  coin.  Nagel  is  a 
Jew  by  birth,  a  most  accomplished 
jnan,  speaking  seven  languages  with 
^eqnal  elegance,  and  much  esteemed 
In  the  musical  circles  of  Stockholm." 

A  young  Swedish  woman,  named 
Maria,  whose  affecting  little  history 
Mr  Boas  learns  and  tells  us — ^an 
Englishman — ^*  a  thorough  English- 
man, who,  as  long  as  he  was  eating, 
•had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  any  thing 
^else,"  and  a  French  commis  voyageur^ 
travelling  to  get  orders  for  coloured 
papers,  champagne,  and  silk  goods, 
completed  the  list  of  all  those  of  the 
party  who  were  any  way  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Bobineau  by  name,  had  a  little  ugly 
face,  nearly  hidden  by  an  enormous 
beard,  wore  a  red  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  looked  altogether  like  a  bandy- 
legged brownie  or  gnome.  The  scone 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  is 
•described  with  some  humour. 

*'^  A  dull  twilight  reigned  in  the 
cabin,  the  lamp  was  burning  low  and 
threatening  to  go  out,  the  first  glimmer 
of  day  was  stealing  in  through  the 
windows,  and  the. Englishman  had 
struck  a  light  in  order  to  shave  him- 
self. F^m  each  berth  some  different 
description  of  noise  was  issuing ;  the 
Lnbecker  was  snoring  loudly.  Baron 
B was  twanging  a  guitar.  Mon- 
sieur Robineau  singing  abarcarole,  and 
every  body  was  c^ling  out  as  loud  as 
he  could  for  something  or  other.  Karl, 
the  steward,  was  rushing  up  and  down 
the  cabui,  so  confused  by  the  fifty 
different  demands  addressed  to  him, 
tiiat  he  knew  not  how  to  comply  with 
any  one  of  them. 

*<  *  Earl,  clean  my  boots !  * 

" '  Ja,  Heir.' 


"  *  £^1,  some  waim  water  and  a 
towel.' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 

'^  '  Amis^  la  matmee  est  beUel  Star 
le  rwage  aasemblez-vauz  I — Karl,  the 
coffee  I — cottduis  ta  barque  avec  pru' 
denceJ  Pecheur^  parlt  bos  I  .  •  • 
Karl,  the  coffee ! ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 

"  '  Karl,  my  caipet-bag  I ' 

^''  Karl,  are  you  deaf?  Did 
yon  not  hoar  me  ask  for  wana 
water  ? ' 

"  *  Ja,  Herr.' 

''' JeUe  tes  ^fikis  en  silence  I  Pi* 
cheur^  park  basi — Coffee,  ooffeei 
coffee  1  — Le  rot  dee  mere  ne  teckap*' 
pera  pas  ! ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 

'^ '  Kari,  look  at  these  boots !  Toa 
must  dean  them  again.' 

*^  *  1^0,  you  must  first  find  my  car- 
pet-bag.' 

^^  ^  Karl,  you  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low, if  you  do  not  bring  me  the  water 
immediately,  I  will  complain  to  Uie 
captidn.' 

^^  *  Pecheur^  parte  bas  !  Conduie 
ta  barque  avec  prudence!  .  .  . 
Karl,  the  coffee,  or  by  my  beard  I 
will  have  you  impaled  as  soon  as  I 
am  Emperor  of  Turkey ! ' 

'' '  Ja,  Herr  1  Ja,  Herr  I  Ja, 
Herri'" 

Aided  by  the  various  talents  and 
eccentricities  of  the  passengers, 
by  the  grimaces  of  the  Frenchmaa, 
and  the  songs  of  the  lyrolese  min- 
strels, the  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough;  till,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  alter  leaving  Ystad,  the 
Svithiod  was  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Maeler,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Wax- 
holm,  which  presents  more  of  a  pic- 
turesque than  of  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

"  It  consists  of  a  few  loopholcd 
parapets  and  ramparts,  and  of  a 
strong  round  tower  of  grey  stone, 
looking  very  romantic  but  not  veiy 
formidable,  and  nevertheless  entirely 
commanding  the  narrow  passage.  A 
sentry,  wrapped  in  his  cloi^,  stood 
upon  the  wall  and  hailed  us  through 
a  speaking-trumpet.  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  captain  was  about 
to  answer,  another  steamer  came 
round  a  bend  of  the  channel,  meeting 
the  Svithiod  point-blank.  The  senti- 
nel impatiently  repeated  his  summons. 
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and  for  a  moment  there  appeared  to 
be  some  danger  of  om*  either  running 
fool  of  the  other  boat,  or  getting  a 
shot  in  onr  hnll  from  the  fort.  They 
-do  not  understand  joking  at  Wax- 
holm,  as  was  learned  a  short  time 
fiiBoe  to  his  cost  by  the  commander  of 
-the  Russian  steamer  Ischora,  who  did 
not  reply  when  summoned.  Hastily 
Annishing  the  required  information  to 
the  castle,  onr  captain  i^onted  out 
>Che  needfnl  orders  to  his  crew,  and 
-we  passed  on  in  safety. 

**'  Hie  steamer  which  we  now  met 
bore  the  Swedish  flag,  and  was  con- 
-reymg  ti»e  down  Priace  Oscar  (tlie 
-grandson  of  a  lawyer  and  a  silk-mer- 
eer)  and  his  wife,  to  Gennany.  They 
had  left  Stockholm  in  the  night  time, 
to  aToid  all  pnUic  ceremony  and  for- 
mality. A  crowd  of  artillerymen 
now  lined  the  walls  of  Waxholm  to 
giye  the  nsnal  salnte,  and  we  oonld 
hear  the  booming  of  the  gons  long 
after  we  were  oat  of  sight  of  ship  and 
"fort.  In  another  faonr  I  obtained  my 
foist  view  of  Stockholm." 

Slockh<to,  the  Venice  of  the  North, 
has  been  thought  by  many  travelleiB 
-to  pr^ent  a  more  striking  anqh-d'ceil 
than  any  other  European  capital, 
Constantinople  excepted.  Built  upon 
aeven  islands,  formed  by  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  the  Maeler  Lake,  it  spreads 
over  a  surface  veiy  large  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inha- 
bitants, and  exhibits  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  streets,  square,  and  churches, 
with  rock,  wood,  and  water.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  uneren, 
and  in  manyftoces  declivitous;  tlie 
different  parts  of  the  dty  are  connected 
by  bridges,  and  on  every  side  is  seen 
the  fresh  green  foliage  of  the  north. 
Hie  natural  canals  which  intersect 
Stockholm  are  of  great  depth,  and 
ships  of  large  burden  are  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
town.  The  general  style  of  building 
offers  little  to  admire;  the  houses 
being  for  the  most  part  fiat-fronted, 
monotonous,  and  graoeless,  without 
any  species  of  ardiitectural  decoration 
to  rdieve  their  indegant  uniformity. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  city,  tiie  aur  of 
lightness  given  to  it  by  the  water, 
-which  traverses  it  in  eveiy  direction, 
and  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
port,  that  form  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions.   In  their   architectural  ideas 


the    Swedes   appear  to  be  entirely 
utilitarian,,  disdainful  of  ornament; 
and  if  a  house  of  more  modem  and 
tastefiil  build,  with   windows  of  a 
'handsome  size,  cornices,  and  entabla- 
tures, is  here  and  there  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  almost  cert^un  to  have  been 
erected  by  Germans  or  some  other 
foreigners.     The    royal   palace,   of 
"vdiich  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the 
ragn  of  Charies  XII.,  is  a  well-con* 
ceived  and  finely  executed   woric; 
some    of    the    churches   are    also 
worthy  of  notice  ;  but  most  of  the 
-public  buildings   derive  their   chief 
interest,  like  the  squares  and  market- 
places,  from  their  antiquity,  or  from 
historical  associations  connected  with 
them.    Few  cities  offer  richer  stores 
to  the  lovers  of  the  romance  of  his- 
tory than  does  the  capital  of  Sweden. 
One  edifice  alone,  the  Bitterbaus — 
literally,  the  House  of  Knights  or 
Lords — in  which  the  Swedish    no«- 
bility  were  wont  to  hold  their  Diets* 
would  famish  subject-matter  for  a 
score  of  romances.    Not  a  door  nor  a 
window,  scarce  a  stone  in  the  build- 
ing, but  tells   of  some  sanguinary 
fend,  or   fierce  insurrection  of  the 
populace,  in  the  troublous  days  of 
Sweden.    From   fioor   to  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  in  which  the  Diet  held 
its  sittings,  hang  the  coats  of  arms  of 
Swedish  counts,  barons,  and  noble- 
men.   A  solemn  gloomy  light  per- 
vades the  apartm^it,  and  unites  with 
the  grave  black-blue  covmngs  of  the 
seats  and  balustrades,  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  is  no  arena  for  showy 
shallow  orators,  but  a  place  in  which 
stem  troth  and  naked  reality  have 
been  wont  to  prevail.    The  chair  of 
Gustavus  Yasa,  of  inlaid  ivory,  and 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  stands  in 
this  room. 

Mr  Boas,  the  pages  of  whose  book 
are  thickly  strewn  with  legends  and 
historical  anecdotes,  many  of  them 
interesting,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Bitterhaus  and  its  annals.  One  tra- 
gical histoiy,  connected  with  that 
building,  appears  worthy  of  extrac- 
tion: 

"  One  of  the  chief  favourites  of 
Gustavus  in.  was  Count  Armfelt,  a 
young  man  of  illustrious  family,  and 
of  unusual  mental  and  personal  ac- 
complishments. At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  royal  guards,  and  proved, 
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dniing  the  war  with  Eussia,  that  his 
courage  in  the  field  fnllj  equalled  his 
more  courtierlike  merits.  Ue  rapidly 
ascended  in  militarj  grade,  and,  final- 
ly, the  king  appointed  him  governor 
of  Stockholm,  and  named  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Begency,  which, 
in  case  of  his  death,  was  to  goyem 
Sweden  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Shortly  siter  these 
dignities  had  been  conferred  upon  Arm- 
felt,  occurred  the  famous  masquerade 
and  the  assassination  of  Gustavus. 

*^  Upon  this  event  happening,  a 
wiitten  will  of  the  king's  was  prodn- 
-ced,  of  more  recent  date  than  the  ap- 
X>ointment  of  the  Count,  and,  accoid- 
ing  to  which,  the  guardianship  of  the 
Prince  Royal  was  to  devolve  upon 
Duke  Earl  Sundermanland,  the  bro- 
ther of  Gustavus.  This  was  a  weak, 
sensual,  and  vindictive  prince,  of  li- 
mited capacity,  and  easily  led  by  flat- 
tery and  deceit  He  belonged  to  a 
secret  society,  of  which  Baron  Reu- 
terholm  was  grand-masten  A  couple 
of  mysterious  and  well-managed  ap- 
paritions were  sufSdent  to  terrify  the 
duke,  and  render  him  ductile  as  wax. 
The  most  implicit  submission  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  soon  the  crafty 
Reuterholm  got  the  royal  authority 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  There  was 
discontent  and  murmuring  amongst  the 
true  Mends  of  the  royid  family,  but 
Reuterholm's  spies  were  ubiquitous, 
and  a  frowning  brow  or  dissatisfied 
look  was  punished  as  a  crime.  Amongst 
others.  Count  Armfelt,  who  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  indignation  at  the 
scandalous  proceedings  of  those  in 
power,  was  stripped  of  his  ofSces,  and 
ordered  to  set  out  immediately  as  am- 
bassador to  Naples. 

^*  This  command  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  the  head  of  the  Count, 
whom  every  public  and  private  con- 
sideration combined  to  retain  in  Stock- 
holm. Loath  as  he  was  to  leave  his 
country  an  undisputed  prey  to  the 
knaves  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen, 
he  was  perhaps  still  more  unwilling 
to  abandon  one  beloved  being  to  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  a  sensual  and 
corrupt  court. 

"  It  was  on  a  September  evening  of 
the  year  1792,  and  the  light  of  the 
moon  fell  cold  and  clear  upon  the 
white  houses  of  Stockholm,  though 
the   streets    that  intersected  their 


masses  were  plunged  in  deep  shadow, 
when  a  man,  muffled  in  a  doak,  and 
evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  obser- 
vation, was  seen  making  his  way  has^ 
tily  through  the  darkest  and  least  fire- 
quented  lanes  of  that  dty.  Stopping 
at  last,  he  knocked  thrice  against  a 
window-shutter ;  an  adjacent  door  was 
opened  at  the  signal,  and  he  passed 
through  a  corridor  into  a  cheerful  and 
well-lighted  apartment.  Throwing  off 
his  doak,  he  received  and  returned 
the  affectionate  greeting  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hand  to  meet  him.  The 
stranger  was  Count  Armfelt — the  lady, 
Miss  Kudenslyold — the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  court  beauties  of  the  day. 
The  colour  left  her  cheek  when  she 
perceived  the  uneasiness  of  her  lover ; 
but  when  he  told  her  of  the  orders  he 
had  received,  her  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  swam 
in  tears.  Recovering,  however,  from 
this  momentary  depression,  she  vow- 
ed to  remain  ever  true  to  her  country 
and  her  love.  The  Count  echoed  the 
vow,  and  a  kiss  sealed  the  compact. 
The  following  morning  a  ship  sailed 
from  Stockholm,  bearing  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Naples. 

^^  Scarcely  had  Armfelt  departed, 
when  Duke  Kail  began  to  persecute 
Miss  Rudenskjold  with  his  addresses. 
At  first  he  endeavoured,  by  attention 
and  flatteries,  to  win  her  favour ;  but 
her  avoidance  of  his  advances  and  so- 
dety  increased  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion, until  at  last  he  spoke  his  wishes 
with  brutal  frankness.  With  maidenly 
pride  and  dignity,  the  lady  repelled 
his  suit,  and  severely  stigmatized  his 
insolence.  Foaming  with  rage,  the 
duke  left  her  presence,  and  from  that 
moment  his  love  was  exchanged  for  a 
deadly  hatred. 

'*  Baron  Reuterholm  had  witnessed 
with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  re- 

goifs  passion  for  the  beautifid  Miss 
udenskjold;  for  he  knew  that  the 
more  pursuits  Duke  Earl  had  to  occu- 
py and  amuse  him,  the  more  undivid-^ 
ed  would  be  his  own  sway.  It  was 
with  great  dissatisfaction,  thereforet 
that  he  received  an  account  of  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
proud  girl  had  treated  her  royal  ad- 
mirer. The  latter  insisted  upon  re- 
venge, fall  and  complete  revenge,  and 
Reuterhohn  promised  that  he  should 
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hare  it.  Miss  Budenskjold's  life  was 
so  blameless,  and  her  conduct  in  every 
respect  so  correct,  that  it  seemed  im* 
possible  to  uivent  any  charge  against 
her ;  bnt  Benterholm  set  spies  to  work, 
and  spies  mJl  always  discover  some- 
thing. They  found  out  that  she  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
Count  Annfelt.  Their  letters  were 
opened,  and  evidence  found  in  them 
of  a  plan  to  declare  the  young  prince 
of  age,  or  at  least  to  abstract  Duke 
Karl  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
Benterholm.  The  angry  feelings  en- 
tertained by  the  latter  personage  to- 
wards Miss  Budenskjold  were  increa- 
sed tenfold  by  this  discovery,  and  he 
immediately  had  her  thrown  into  pri- 
son. She  was  lurought  to  trial  before 
a  tribunal  composed  of  creatures  of 
the  baron,  and  indnding  the  Chancel- 
lor Sparre,  a  man  of  unparalleled  cun- 
ning and  baseness,  than  whom  Satan 
himsdf  could  have  selected  no  better 
advocate.  During  her  examination, 
Fraulein  von  Budenskjold  was  most 
cruelly  treated,  and  the  words  of 
the  correspondence  were  distorted, 
with  infamous  subtlety,  mto  whatever 
construction  best  suited  her  accusers, 
^arretwistedhis  physiognomy,  which 
in  character  partook  of  that  of  the  dog 
and  the  serpent,  into  a  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, and  regretted  that,  according 
to  the  Swedish  laws,  the  offence  of 
which  Miss  Budenskjold  was  found 
goflty,  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
lash.  The  pillory,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Znchthaus,  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  the  most  guilty  and  aban- 
doned of  her  sex,  formed  the  scarce 
milder  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
imfortunate  victim* 

*^  It  was  early  on  an  autumn  morn- 
ing— a  thick  canopy  of  grey  clouds 
overspread  the  heavens — and  the  dis- 
mal half-light  which  prevailed  in  the 
streets  of  Stockhohn  made  it  difScult 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  sun  had 
yet  risen.  A  cold  wind  blew  across 
trom  Lake  Maeler,  and  caused  the  few 
persons  who  had  as  yet  left  their 
houses  to  hasten  their  steps  along  the 
deserted  pavement.  Suddenly  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  arrived  upon  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Bitterhaus,  and 
took  up  their  station  beside  the  pil- 
lory. The  ofScer  commanding  the 
party  was  a  slender  young  man  of 
agreeable  countenance;  but  he  was 


pale  aa  death,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  gave  the  words  of  command. 
The  prison-gate  now  opened,  and  Miss 
Budenskjold  came  forth,  escorted  by 
several  jailers.  Her  cheeks  were  whiter 
than  the  snow-white  dress  she  wore ; 
her  limbs  trembled;  her  long  hair 
hung  in  wild  dishevelment  over  her 
shoulders,  and  yet  was  she  beautiful — 
beautiful  as  a  fading  rose.  They  led 
her  up  the  steps  of  the  pillory,  and 
the  executioner's  hand  was  already 
stretched  out  to  bind  her  to  the  igno- 
minious post,  when  she  cast  a  despair- 
ing glance  upon  the  bystanders,  as 
though  seeking  aid.  As  she  did  so,  a 
shrill  scream  of  agony  burst  from  her 
lips.  She  had  recognised  in  the  young 
officer  her  own  dearly-loved  brother, 
who,  by  a  devilish  refinement  of  cruel- 
ty, had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  guard  that  was  to  attend  at  her 
punishment. 

^*  Strong  in  her  innocence,  the  de- 
licate and  gently-nurtured  girl  had 
borne  up  against  all  her  previous  suf- 
ferings ;  but  this  was  too  much.  Her 
senses  left  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  to 
the  ground.  Her  brother  also  swoon- 
ed away,  and  never  recovered  his  un- 
clouded reason.  To  his  dying  day  his 
mind  remained  gloomy  and  unsettled. 
The  very  executioners  refused  to  in- 
flict further  indignity  on  the  senseless 
gurl,  and  she  was  conducted  back  to 
her  dungeon,  where  she  soon  recover- 
ed all  the  firmness  which  she  had  al- 
ready displayed  before  her  infamous 
judges. 

^^  Meanwhile  Aimfelt  was  exposed 
in  Italy  to  the  double  danger  of  secret 
assassination,  and  of  a  threatened  re- 
quisition from  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment for  him  to  be  delivered  up.  He 
sought  safety  m  flight,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Germany.  His  estates  were 
confiscated,  his  titles,  honours,  and 
nobility  declared  forfeit,  and  he  him- 
self was  condemned  by  default  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country.** 

Concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
luckless  pair  of  lovers,  Mr  Boas  depo- 
seth  not,  but  passes  on  to  an  account 
of  the  disturbances  in  1810,  when  the 
Swedish  marshal.  Count  Axel  Fersen, 
suspected  by  the  populace  as  cause 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Charles  Augustus,  was  attack- 
ed, while  following  the  body  of  the 
prince  throiigli  the  streets  of  Stock- 
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holm.  He  was  sitting  in  fhU  nnifoim 
in  his  carriage,  drawn  by  six  milk- 
white  horses,  when  he  was  assailed 
with  showers  of  stones,  from  which  he 
took  refage  in  a  hotise  npon  the  Bit- 
terhaastmarkt.  In  spite  of  the  exer* 
tions  of  General  Silversparre,  at  the 
head  of  some  dragoons,  the  mob  broke 
into  the  honse,  and  entered  the  room 
in  which  Fersen  was.  He  folded  his 
hands,  and  begged  for  mercy,  protest- 
ing his  innocence.  Bat  his  entreaties 
were  in  vain.  A  broad-shonldered 
fellow,  a  shopkeeper,  named  Lexow, 
tore  off  his  orders,  sword,  and  cloak, 
and  threw  them  through  the  window 
to  the  rioters,  who  with  farious  shonts 
reduced  them  to  fragments.  Silver- 
sparre then  proposed  to  take  the  connt 
to  prison,  and  have  him  brought  to 
trial  in  due  form.  But,  on  the  way 
thither,  the  crowd  struck  and  ill-treat- 
ed the  old  man ;  and,  although  nnme- 
rous  troops  were  now  upon  the  spot, 
these  remained  with  shouldered  arms, 
and  even  their  officers  forbade  theur 
Interference.  They  appeared  to  be 
there  to  attend  an  execution  rather 
than  torestoreorder.  The  mob  dragged 
the  unfortunate  Fersen  to  the  foot  of 
Gustavus  Yasa's  statue,  and  there 
beat  and  ill-treated  him  till  he  died. 
It  was  remarked  of  the  foremost  and 
most  eager  of  his  persecutors,  that 
although  dressed  as  common  sailors, 
their  hands  were  white  and  delicate, 
and  linen  of  fine  texture  peeped  be- 
trayingly  forth  from  under  their  coarse 
outer  garments.  Doubtless  more  than 
one  long-standing  hatred  was  on  that 
day  gratified.  It  was  still  borne  in 
mind,  that  Count  Fersen's  father  had 
been  the  chief  mstmment  in  bringing 
Count  Eric  Brahe,  and  several  other 
nobles,  to  the  scaffold,  upon  the  very 
spot  where,  half  a  century  later,  h& 
son's  blood  was  poured  out. 

The  murder  of  the  Count-Marshal 
was  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the 
house  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  Piper ; 
but  she  had  had  timely  notice,  and  es- 
caped by  water  to  Waxholm.  Seve- 
ral officers  of  rank,  who  strove  to  pa- 
cify the  mob,  were  abused,  and  even 
beaten ;  until  at  length  a  combat  en- 
sued between  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  lasted  till  ni^tfall,  when  an 
end  was  put  to  it  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  The  number  of  killed  and  wound- 


ed on  that  day  could  never  be  ascer- 
tained. 

These  incidents  are  striking  and  dra- 
matic — fine  stuff  for  novel  writers,  as 
Mr  Boas  says— but  we  will  turn  to 
less  sanguinary  subjects.  In  a  letter 
to  a  female  friend,  who  is  designated 
by  the  fanciful  name  of  Eglantme,  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
Swedish  poetry  and  literature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  h^ie  given  us, 
Olof  von  Dalin,  who  was  bom  in  Hol- 
land in  1763,  was  the  first  to  awaken 
in  the  Swedes  a  real  and  correct  taste 
fbr  the  beUes  lettres.  This  he  did  in 
great  measure  by  the  establishment  of 
a  periodical  called  the  Argm,  He 
improved  the  style  of  prose  writing, 
and  produced  some  poetry,  which  lat- 
ter appears,  however,  to  have  been 
generally  more  remarkaUe  fbr  sweet- 
ness than  power.  We  have  not  space 
to  follow  Mr  Boas  through  his  gallery 
of  Swedish  hterati,  but  we  will  extract 
what  he  says  concerning  three  author- 
esses, whose  works,  highly  popular  in 
their  own  country  and  in  Grermany, 
have  latterly  attracted  some  attention 
in  England.  These  are— Miss  Bremer, 
Madame  Flygare-Carl^n,  and  the  Ba- 
roness Enorring,  the  delineators  of 
domestic,  rural,  and  aristocratic  life  in 
Sweden. 

^^  Frederica  Bremer  was  bom  in  the 
year  1802.  After  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, a  rich  merchant  and  proprietor 
of  mines,  she  resided  at  Schonen,  and 
subsequently  with  a  female  friend  in 
Norway,  ^e  now  lives  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  altemately  in  the  Norr- 
lands  Gatan,  at  Stockholm,  or  at  their 
country  seat  at  Arsta.  Iflweretotalkto 
you  about  Miss  Bremer's  romances,  yon* 
would  laugh  at  me,  for  you  are  doubt- 
less ten  times  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  I  am.  But  yon  are  curious, 
perhaps,  to  learn  somethmg  about  her 
appearance,  and  thai  I  can  tell  you. 

^^  Yon  will  not  expect  to  hear  that 
Miss  Bremer,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty, 
retams  .a  very  lai^  share  of  youthful 
bloom ;  but,  independently  of  that,  she 
is  really  any  thing  but  handsome.  Her 
thin  wrinkled  physiognomy  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  agreeable  by  its  good- 
humoured  ex^M^ession,  and  her  meagre 
figure  has  the  benefit  of  a  neat  and 
simple  style  of  dress.  Ytom  the  style 
of  her  writings,  I  used  always  to  take 
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lier  to  be  a  goveniess ;  and  she 
looks  exactly  like  one.  She  knows 
that  she  is  not  handsome,  and  on  that 
account  has  always  refiised  to  have 
ker  portrait  taken ;  the  one  thej  sell 
of  her  in  Gennany  is  a  connterfeit, 
the  offepring  of  an  artist's  imagina- 
tion,  stimnlated  by  specnlative  book- 
adiors.  This  snmmer,  there  was  a 
qoizzing  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Swe- 
dish papers,  saying  that  a  painter  had 
beoi  sent  direct  from  America  toRome 
and  Sioddiolm,  to  take  portraits  of 
the  Pope  and  of  Miss  Bremer. 

*^  In  Sweden,  the  preference  is  given 
to  her  romance  of  Hemmet^  (Home,) 
over  all  her  other  works.  Any  thing 
like  a  bold  originality  of  invention  she 
Is  generally  a&iitted  to  lack,  but  she 
is  skilled  in  throwing  apoeti<»l  charm 
over  the  quiet  nanow  circle  of  domes- 
tic life.  I^e  is  almost  invariably  sue- 
cesafol  in  her  female  characters,  but 
when  she  attempts  to  draw  those  of 
■len,  her  creations  are  mere  carica- 
tures, full  of  emptiness  and  improba- 
bility. Her  habit  of  indulging  in  a 
aort  of  aimless  and  objectless  philoso- 
phizing vein,  h  prapos  of  nothing  at 
ail,  is  also  found  highly  wearisome. 
For  my  part,  it  has  often  given  me  an 
attack  of  nausea.  She  labours,  how- 
ever, diligently  to.  improve  herself; 
and,  when  I  saw  her,  she  had  just 
been  ordering  at  a  bookseller's  two 
Goman  works— Bossen's  TranskUion 
0fB!omeT^  and  Creuzer's  SyndroHcs. 

"Emily  flygare  is  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman,  and  has  onty  to 
inite  down  her  own  recollections  in 
erder  to  depict  village  life,  with  its 
-  pains  and  its  pleasures.  Accordingly, 
tiiat  is  her  strongest  line  in  author- 
ahip;  and  her  book^  Kyrkoiuviyningen^ 
(the  Church  Festival,)  has  been  par- 
ticnlariy  successful.  Married  in  eariy 
fife  to  an  officer,  she  contracted,  after 
liis  death,  several  engagements,  aU  of 
which  she  brcdce  off,  whereby  her  re- 
putatioii  in  some  d^ipree  suffered.  At 
last  she  gave  her  hand  to  Carl^n,  a 
Tery  middluig  sort  of  poet,  some  years 
yoonger  than  she  is ;  and  she  now 
aiyles  hersdf— following  the  example 
ef  Madame  Birdi-FfeiTOr,  and  other 
celebrated  singers — ^Flygare-Carl6n. 
She  Mvea  very  happily  at  Stockholm 
with  her  huslMmd,  and  is  at  least  as 


good  a  housewife  as  an  authoress,  not 
even  thinking  it  beneath  her  dignity 
to  superintend  the  kitchen.  Her  great 
modesty  as  to  her  own  merits,  and 
the  esteem  she  expresses  for  her  ri- 
vals, are  much  to  her  credit.  She  is 
a  little  restless  body,  and  does  not 
like  sitting  still.  Her  countenance  is 
rather  pleasing  than  handsome,  and 
its  charm  is  heightened  by  the  lively 
sparkle  of  her  quick  dark  eyes. 

'^  The  third  person  of  the  trio  is 
the  Baroness  Knorring,  a  very  noble 
lady,  who  lives  far  away  from  Stock- 
holm, and  is  married  to  an  officer. 
She  is  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
old,  and  it  is  affijrmed  that  she  would 
be  justified  in  exclaiming  with  Wal- 
lenstein's  Thekla — 

'  Ich  habe  gelebt  imd  gellebet.' 

She  was  described  to  me  as  nervous 
and  delicate,  which  is  perhaps  the 
right  temperament  to  enable  her  ac- 
curately to  depict  in  her  romances  the 
strained  artificiality  and  silken  softness 
of  aristocratic  existence.  Her  style 
also  possesses  the  needful  lightness 
and  grace,  and  she  accordingly  suc- 
ceeds tf  mirably  in  her  sketches  of 
high  life,  with  sdl  its  elegant  nullities 
and  spiritless  pomp.  One  of  her  best 
works  is  the  romance  of  Cousinema^ 
(The  Cousins,)  which,  as  well  as  the 
other  woi^s  of  Knorring,  Bremer,  and 
Flygare,  has  been  placed  before  the 
German  public  by  our  diligent  trans- 
lators." 

Upon  the  subjects  of  Swedish  so- 
ciety and  conversation,  Mr  Boas  is 
pleased  to  be  unusually  funny.  Like 
the  foreigner  who  asserted  that  God- 
dam was  the  root  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  seems  prepared  to  maintaia 
tiiat  two  monosyllables  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  Swedish  tongue,  and 
that  tiiey  alone  are  required  to  carry 
on  an  effective  and  agreeable  dia- 
logue. *'  It  is  not  at  aU  difficult,"  he 
says,  "  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
with  a  Swede,  when  you  are  once  ac- 
quainted with  a  certain  mystical  for- 
mula, whereby  all  emotions  and  senti- 
ments are  to  be  expressed,  and  by 
the  aid  of  which  you  may  love  and 
hate,  curse  and  bless,  be  good-hu- 
moured or  satirical,  and  even  witty. 
The  mighty  and  all-sufficing  words 
are,  *  Ja  so  P  (Yes,  mdeed  I)  usually 
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pronpanced  Jassoh.  It  is  wonderful 
to  hear  the  infinite  variety  of  moda- 
lation  which  a  Swede  gives  to  these 
two  insignificaat  syllables.  Does  he 
hear,  some  agreeable  intelligence,  he 
exclaims,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
brisk  intonation,  ^  Ja  so!'  If  bad 
news  are  brought  to  him,  he  droops 
liLS  head,  and,  after  a  panse,  murmurs 
moumfnllj,  ^  Ja  so  1  *  The  commu- 
nication of  an  important  affair  is  re- 
ceived with  a  thoughtful  ^  Ja  so  1'  a 
joke  elicits  a  humorous  one ;  an  at- 
tempt to  banter  or  deceive  him  is  met 
by  a  sarcastic  repetition  of  the  same 
mysterious  words. 

'^  A  romance  might  be  constructed 
out  of  these  four  letters.  Thus : — 
Lucy  is  sitting  at  her  window,  when 
a  w^ll-known  messenger  brings  her  a 
bouquet.  She  joyfully  exclaims, ' '  Ja 
soT  and  presses  the  flowers  to  her 
lips.  A  friend  comes  in;  she  shows 
her  the  flowers,  and  the  Mend  utters 
an  envious  ^  Ja  so !  *  Soon  afterwards 
Lncy's  lover  hears  that  she  is  faith- 
less ;  he  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  voci- 
ferates a  furious  ^  Ja  so  1'  He  writes 
to  tell  her  that  he  despises  her,  and 
will  never  see  her  again ;  wh^upon 
she  weeps,  and  says  to  herself,  be- 
tween two  tears,  '  Ja  so  1'  She  ma- 
nages, however,  to  see  him,  and  con- 
vinces him  that  she  has  been  calum- 
niated. He  clasps  her  in  his  arms, 
and  utters  a  ^  Ja  so  T  expressive  of 
entire  conviction.  Suddenly  his  brow 
becomes  clouded,  and  muttering  a 
meditative  *  Ja  so!'  he  remembers 
that  a  peremptory  engagement  com- 
pels him  to  leave  her.  He  seeks  out 
the  man  who  has  sought  to  rob  him 
of  his  mistress,  and  reproaches  him 
with  his  pei^dy.  This  rival  replies 
by  a  cold,  scornful  ^  Ja  so ! '  and  a 
meeting  is  agreed  npon.  The  next 
day  they  exchange  shots,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  the  man  who  is  killed 
£ighs  out  with  his  last  breath  *  Ja 
490 !'  His  horror-stricken  antagonist 
•exdums  '  Ja  so  1 '  and  flies  the  coun- 
try; and  surgeon,  relations,  friends, 
judge,  all,  in  short,  who  hear  of  the 
affair,  will  inevitably  cry  out,  *  Ja 
so  I  *  Grief  andjoy,  doubt  and  confi- 
dence, jest  and  anger,  are  all  to  be 
rendered  by  those  two  words." 

The  province  of  Dalama,  or  Dale- 
carlia,  which  lies  between  Nordland 
and  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  in 


which  Miss  Bremer  has  laid  the  scene 
of  one  of  her  most  recent  Works,  is 
spoken  of  at  some  length  by  Mr  Boas, 
who  considers  it  to  be,  in  various  re- 
spects, the  most  interesting  divisioa 
of  Sweden.  Its  inhabitants,  unable 
to  find  means  of  subsistence  in  their 
own  poor  and  mountainous  land,  are 
in  the  habit  of  wandering  forth  to. 
seek  a  livelihood  in  more  kindly  re-. 
gions,  and  Mr  Boas  likens  them  iu 
this  respect  to  the  Savoyards.  They 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  Galicians,  who  leave 
their  country,  not,  as  many  of  the  Sa- 
voyards do,  to  become  beggars  and 
vagabonds,  by  the  aid  of  a  marmoset 
and  a  grinding  organ,  but  to  strive, 
by  the  hardest  labour  and  most  rigid 
economy,  to  accumulate  a  sum  that, 
will  enable  them  to  return  and  end. 
their  lives  in  their  native  village. 

'^The  dress  of  the  Dalecarlians 
{dale  carU,  or  men  of  the  valley) 
consists  of  a  sort  of  doublet  and 
leathern  apron,  to  the  latter  of  which, 
garments  thej  set  so  accustomed  that 
they  scarcely  lay  it  aside  even  on. 
Sundays.  Above  that  they  wear  a 
short  overcoat  of  white  flannel.  Their 
round  hats  are  decorated  with  red 
tufts,  and  their  breeches  fastened  at 
the  knees  with  red  ties  and  tassels. 
The  costume  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  called  DalecuUen,  (wo- 
men of  Hie  valley,)  is  yet  more  pecu- 
liar and  outlandish.  It  is  composed 
of  a  coloured  cap,  fitting  dose  to  the 
head,  of  a  boddice  with  red  laces,  a 
gown,  usually  striped  with  red  anc[ 
green,  and  of  scarlet  stockings.  They 
wear  enormous  shoes,  large,  awkward, 
and  heavy,  made  of  the  venr  thickest 
leather,  and  adorned  with  the  eternal 
red  firippery.  The  soles  are  an  inck 
thick,  with  huge  heels,  stuck  full  of 
nails,  and  pla^d,  not  where  the  heel 
of  the  foot  is,  but  in  front,  under  the 
toes ;  and  as  these  remarkable  shoes 
lift  at  every  step,  the  heels  of  the 
stockings  are  covered  with  leather. 
On  Sundays,  ample  white  shirt-sleeves, 
broad  cap-ribands,  and  lar^e  wreaths 
of  fiowers  are  added  to  this  singular 
garb,  amongst  the  wearers  of  whicli 
pretty  faces  and  laughing  blue  eyes^ 
are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

*^  The  occupations  of  these  women 
are  of  the  rudest  and  most  laborious 
description.    They  may  be  literally 
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said  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  theu:  hands  are 
MQdered  callous  as  horn  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  toU.  They  act  as  brick- 
layers' labourers,  and  carry  loads  of 
stones  npon  their  shoulders  and  up 
ladders.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  mono- 
^ly  of  theirs  to  row  a  sort  of  boat, 
which  is  impelled  by  machinery  imi- 
tating that  of  a  steamer,  bnt  worked 
by  hand.  These  are  tolerably  large 
vessels,  having  paddle-wheels  fitted 
to  them,  which  are  tdmed  from  with- 
in. Each  wheel  is  worked  by  two 
yomig  Dalecarlian  girls,  who  perform 
this  severe  htbonr  with  the  utmost 
cfaeerfolness,  while  an  old  woman 
steers.  They  pass  their  lives  npon 
the  water,  ply&g  from  earliest  dawn 
tUl  late  in  the  night,  and  conveying 
passengers,  for  a  trifling  copper  coin, 
across  the  broad  canals  which  inter- 
sect Stockholm  in  every  direction. 
OheerM  and  pious,  the  bloom  of 
healUi  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  fear  of 
God  in  her  heart,  the  Dalecarlian 
maiden  is  contented  in  her  humble 
calling.  On  Sunday  she  would  sooner 
lose  a  customer  than  miss  her  attend- 
ance at  diurch.  One  sorrowful  feel- 
ing, and  only  one,  at  times  saddens 
her  heart,  and  that  is  the  Hehnxeeh^ 
the  yearning  after  her  native  valley, 
wfaai  she  longs  to  return  to  her  wild 
and  beautiful  country,  which  the  high 
mountains  encircle,  and  the  bright 
stream  of  the  Dalelf  waters.  There 
she  has  her  fiither  and  mother,  or 
l^erhaps  a  lover,  as  poor  as  herself, 
-and  &e  sees  no  possibility  of  ever 
earning  enough  to  enable  her  to  re- 
torn  home,  and  become  his  wife. 

*^It  was  in  this  province  that  I 
now  found  myself,  and  its  inhabitants 
pleased  me  greatly.  Nature  has  made 
them  hardy  and  intelligent,  for  their 
life  is  a  peipetual  struggle  to  extract 
a  scanty  subsistence  fiom  the  niggard 
and  rocky  soil.  Unenervated  by  lux- 
ury, imcorrnpted  by  the  introduction 
«f  foreign  vices,  they  have  been  at  all 
periods  conspicuous  for  their  love  of 
freedom,  for  their  penetration  in  dis- 
covering, and  promptness  in  repelling, 
attacks  upon  it.  Faithful  to  their 
lawful  sovereign,  they  yet  brooked  no 
tyranny ;  and  when  invaders  entered 
the  land,  or  bad  governors  oppressed 
them,  they  wer^  ever  ready  to  defend 
their  just  rights  with  their  lives.  From 
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the  remotest  periods,  such  has  been 
the  character  of  this  people,  which 
has  preserved  itself  unsophisticated, 
true,  and  free.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Dalecarlians. 
Isolated  in  a  manner  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  amongst  their  rugged  pre- 
cipices and  in  their  lonely  valleys,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  would  know 
nothing  of  what  passed  without ;  yet 
whenever  the  moment  .for  action  has 
come,  they  have  been  found  alert  and 
prepared. 

'^  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Eric  XIII.,  known 
also  as  the  Pomeranian,  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne.  His  own  disposi- 
tion was  neither  bad  nor  good,  but 
he  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
country  he  was  called  upon  to  reign 
over;  and  his  governors  and  vice- 
gerents, for  the  most  part  foreigners,, 
tyrannized  unsparingly  over  the  na- 
tion. The  oppressed  people  stretch- 
ed out  their  hands  imploringly  to  tho 
king ;  but  he,  who  was  continually  re- 
quiring fresh  supplies  of  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  objectless  wars„ 
paid  no  attention  to  their  complaints. 
Of  all  his  Vogte,  or  governors,  not 
one  was  so  bad  and  cruel  as  Jesse 
Ericson,  who  dwelt  at  Westeraes,  and 
ruled  over  Dalama.  He  laid  enor- 
mous imposts  on  the  peasantry,  and 
when  they  were  unable  to  pay,  he 
took  every  thing  firom  them,  to  their 
last  horse,  and  harnessed  themselves 
to  the  plough.  Pregnant  matronsr 
were  compeUed  at  his  command  to 
draw  heavy  hay-waggons,  women  and 
girls  were  shamefully  outraged  by 
him,  and  persons  possessing  property 
unjustly  condemned,  in  or^er  that  he 
might  take  possession  of  their  goods. 
When  the  peasants  came  to  him  to 
complain,  he  had  them  driven  away 
with  stripes,  or  else  cut  off  their  ears, 
or  hung  them  up  in  the  smoke  till  they 
were  suffocated. 

"  Then  the  men  of  Dalama  mur- 
mured ;  they  assembled  in  their  val- 
leys, and  held  counsel  together.  An 
insurrection  was  decided  upon,  and 
Engelbrecht  of  Falun  was  chosen  to 
head  it,  because,  although  small  of 
stature,  he  had  a  courageous  heart, 
and  knew  how  to  talk  or  to  fight,  as 
occasion  required.  He  repaired  to 
Copenhagen,  laid  the  just  complaints 
of  his  countrymen  before  the  king, 
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and  pledged  his  head  to  prove  tiieir 
troth.  Eric  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
coaasellorB  of  state^  some  of  whom 
accompanied  him  back  to  Dalama, 
and'  convinced  themselves  that  the 
distress  of  the  province  was  incon- 
ceivably great.  They  exposed  this 
state  of  things  to  the  king  in  a  letter, 
with  which  Engelbrecht  returned  to 
Copenhagen.  Bat,  on  seeking  audi* 
ence  of  Eric,  the  latter  cried  out  ang- 
rily, ^  You  do  nothing  bat  comphiin ! 
Go  yonr  ways,  and  appear  no  more 
before  me.'  So  Engelbrecht  depart- 
ed, bat  he  mnrmnred  as  he  went, 
*  Yet  once  more  wiU  I  retam.* 

^^  Although  the  coansellors  them- 
selves urged  the  king  to  appoint  an- 
other governor  over  Dalecarlia,  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  do  so.  Then,  m. 
the  year  1434,  so  soon  as  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow,  the  Dalecarlians 
rose  up  as  one  man,  marched  through 
the  country,  and  Jesse  Ericson  fled 
before'  them  into  Denmark.  They  de- 
stroyed the  dwellings  of  their  opfM^ess- 
ors,  drove  away  their  hireUngpa  and 
retainers,  and  Engelbrecht  advanced, 
with  a  thousand  picked  men,  to  Wad- 
stcna,  where  he  found  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  counsellors.  From  these 
he  demanded  assistance,  but  they  re- 
^cd  to  accord  it,  until  Engelbrecht 
took  the  bishop  of  Ldnkbping  by  the 
collar,  to  deliver  him  over  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Thereupon  they  beeame  more 
tractable,  and  renounced  in  writing 
then:  aUcgiaCnce  to  Eric,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  ^  made  bishops  of  igno- 
rant ribalds,  entrusted  high  offices  to 
unworthy  persons,  and  neglected  to 
punish  tyrannical  governors.*  The 
Dalecarlians  advanced  as  far  as  Scho- 
nen,  where  Engelbrecht  concluded  a 
truce,  and  dismissed  them.  His  army 
had  consisted  of  ten  thousand  peas- 
ants, all  burning  with  anger  agamst 
their  oppressors,  and  without  military 
disciplme ;  yet,  to  his  great  credit  be 
it  said,  not  a  single  excess  or  act  of 
plunder  had  been  committed. 

**  On  hearing  of  these  disturbances, 
the  king  repaixid  in  all  haste  to  Stock- 
holm, whereupon  Engelbrecht  again 
summoned  his  followers,  and  mardted 
upon  the  capital,  in  which  Eric  en- 
trenched himself  with  various  nobles 
and  governors,  who  had  burned  down 
their  castles,  and  hastened  to  join 
him.    Thuigs  looked  threatening,  but 


nevertheless  ended  peaceably,  for  Erie 
was  afraid  of  the  Swedes.  He  ob- 
tained peace  by  proodsmg  that  is 
future  the  provinces,  with  few  exoep- 
tions,  should  name  their  own  gover* 
Bors,  and  that  Engelbrecht  should  be 
vogt  at  Oerebro.  As  usual,  however, 
he  broke  his  word,  and,  before  sailiag 
for  Denmark,  he  appointed  as  vogt » 
man  who  was  a  notorious  purate,  a 
robber  of  churches,  and  aboser  of 
women.  For  the  third  time  the  peas- 
ants revolted.  In  the  winter  of  1496 
tiiey  appeared  bef(xe  Stockholm,  which 
they  took,  the  burghers  thefloadvea 
hel{Hng  them  to  burst  opon  the  gates. 
Engelbrecht  sdzed  iqion  one  fortress 
after  another,  meeting  no  resistance 
from  King  Eric,  who  fled  secretly  to 
Pomerania,  leaving  the  war  and  lua- 
kingdom  to  take  care  ^  themselves. 
Several  membera  of  the  coandl  M* 
lowed  him  thither,  and,  after  some 
persuasion,  brought  him  back  with 
them. 

^^  In  the  midst  of  tiiese  changes  and 
commotions,  Engdbrecht  was  treach- 
erously assassinated  by  the  sen  of  that 
bishop  whom  he  had  formerly  aflrented 
at  Wadstena.  With  tears  and  lamen- 
tations, the  boors  fetched  the  body  of 
theur  brave  and  faithful  leader  from 
the  little  island  where  his  death  had 
occurred,  and  which  to  this  day  bean 
his  name.  The  spot  on  which  the 
murder  was  committed  is  said  to  be 
accursed,  and  no  grass  ever  grow» 
there.  Subsequently  tiie  coffin  was 
brought  to  the  church  at  Oerebro,  and 
so  exalted  was  tiie  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  Engelbrecht's  wortii  and  virtue, 
that  the  conntiy  people  asserted  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomby. 
as  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint.'* 

It  was  neariy  a  century  later  tliat 
Gustavus  Vasa,  flying,  with  a  price 
upon  his  head,  frmn  the  aasaaainH  of 
his  father  and  friends,  took  refuge  In 
Dalecarlia.  Disguised  in  peasant'^ 
garb,  and  with  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
he  hired  himself  as  a  labourer ;  but 
was  soon  recognised,  and  hia  employer 
feared  to  retain  him  In  his  service. 
He  then  appealed  to  the  Dalccariiana 
to  espouse  his  cause;  but,  although 
they  admired  and  sympathised  with 
the  gallant  youth  who  thus  placed  his 
trust  in  them,  they  hesitated  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf;  and,  hopelesa 
of  their  assistance,  he  at  last  turned 
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stq>8  towards  Norway.  Bat 
acarody  bad  he  done  so,  when  the 
iKnnion  of  a  band  of  Danish  merce- 
aaries  sent  to  seek  him,  and  the  Ml 
ooBflrmatkm  of  what  he  had  told 
tiiem  ooneenng  the  massacre  at 
Sto^facrfm,  iimwtd  the  Dalecarliana 
from  their  inaction.  The  tocsin  was 
so— ded  thioa^Qt  the  proyinces,  the 
DaaMS  were  driven  away,  and  the  two 
swiftoat  ramien  hi  the  coontry  hoond 
on  their  SBOw*shoes,  and  set  out  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  to  bring  back 
the  royal  fiigitiTe.  They  orertodt 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  Nwwegian 
moimtains,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
iMmd  himself  at  the  head  of  five  thoa- 
flnd  white-ooated  Dalecaiiians. 

The  Danes  were  approaching,  and 
one  of  their  bishops  asked — "  How 
many  mm  the  province  of  Dalama 
oenld  famish?" 

^  At  least  twenty  thonsaad,*^  was 
the  reply ;  *^  for  the  old  men  are  jost 
as  strong  and  as  brave  as  the  young 
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But  what  do  they  all  live  npon?" 

^  Upon  bread  and  water.  They 
take  little  aeeoont  of  hanger  and 
thirst,  and  when  com  is  lacking, 
they  make  their  bread  oat  of  tree- 
bark." 

^*  Nsfy,"  said  the  bishop,  "  a  people 
who  eat  tree  baik  and  drink  water, 
the  devil  liiniadbf  woM  not  vmiqnish, 
mnch  less  a  man." 

And  neither  were  they  vanqoished. 
like  an  avahmchefrom  thamoantains, 
th(sy  Ml  opon  tlieir  foes,  beat  them 
with  dabs,  and  drove  them  into  the 
liver.  Their  wogress  was  one  series 
of  triomphs,  tw  &ey  placed  Gastavos 
Vasa  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  last  oaHiredc  of  the  Dalecar- 
liana was  less  soceessfU.  On  the  19th 
ef  Jane  1748,  five  thoosand  of  these 
hardy  and  determined  men  appeared 
before  Stockholm,  bringing  with  them 
hi  fetters  the  governor  of  their  pro- 
vince, and  demanding  the  punishment 
^  the  nobles  who  had  instigated  a 
war  with  Roasia,  and  a  new  election 
of  an  heir  to  the  crown.  They  were 
sot  to  be  pacified  by  words;  and 
Cfvsn  the  next  morning,  when  the 
old  King  IVederidc,  snrroooded  by 
his  general  and  goaids,  rode  oat  to 
harangoe  them,  all  he  ooold  obtain 
was  the  release  of  their  prisoner.  On 
the  other  hand,  th^  seised  three 


pieces  of  cannon,  and  dragged  them 
to  the  square  named  after  Gustavus 
Adolphos,  where  they  posted  them- 
selves. 

'*  There  were  eight  thousand  men  of 
regnkr  troops  in  Stockholm,  bat  these 
were  not  ail  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  some  de- 
tachments of  the  guards.  A  company 
of  SiiderliEinders  who  had  been  ordered 
to  cross  the  bridge,  went  right  about 
face,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Dalecarlians^  and  did  not  halt  tlH 
they  reached  the  slaicegate,  whidi 
had  been  drawn  up,  so  that  nobody 
miglit  pass.  It  was  now  psodaimed 
with  beat  of  dram,  that  those  of  the 
Dalecarllaas  who  should  not  have  left 
the  dty  by  five  o'clock,  would  be 
dealt  with  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
More  than  a  thousand  did  leave,  but 
the  others  stood  firm.  Counsellors 
and  generals  went  to  them,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  obedience;  bat  they 
cried  out  that  they  wonld  make  and 
omnake  the  king,  according  to  theur 
own  good  right  and  decree,  and  that 
if  it  was  attempted  to  hinder  them, 
the  very  child  in  the  cradle  should 
meet  no  mercy  at  their  hands.  To 
give  greater  weight  to  their  words, 
they  fired  a  cannon  and  a  volley  ot  * 
musketry,  by  which  a  counsellor  was 
killed. 

"  Orders  were  now  given  to  the  sol- 
diers to  fire,  but  they  had  pity  on  the 
poor  peasants,  and  only  auned  at  the 
hooses,  shattering  the  glass  in  hun- 
dreds of  windows.  But  the  artillery- 
mra  were  oUlged  to  put  match  to 
tooch-hote,  and  a  murderous  fire  of 
canister  did  execution  in  the  masses 
of  the  Dalecarlians.  Many  a  white 
camisole  was  stained  witii  the  red 
heart's-blood  of  its  wearer ;  fifty  men 
fell  dead  opon  the  spot,  eighty  were 
wounded,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
sprang  into  theN<»der8trom,  or  sought 
to  fly.  The  regiment  of  body-guards 
pursued  them,  and  drove  the  dis- 
comfited boors  into  the  artillery  court. 
A  severe  investigation  now  to(^ 
place,  and  these  thirsters  after  liberty 
were  punished  by  imprisonment  and 
running  the  gauntlet.  Their  leader 
and  five  others  were  beheaded. 

^^  The  Dalecarlians  are  a  tenadons 
and  obstinate  people,  and  their  cha- 
racter is  not  likely  to  change ;  but 
God  forbid  that  they  should  again 
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deem  it  necessary  to  visit  Stockholm. 
Thej  were  doubtless  jost  as  brave 
in  the  year  1743  as  in  1521  and 
1434;  bnt  though  they  had  not  altered, 
the  times  bad.  CiviUzation  and  cart- 
ridges are  powerful  checks  upon  un- 
disciplined courage  and  an  unbridled 
desire  of  liberty." 

Returning  from  Dalecarlia  to  Stock- 
holm, Mr  Boas  takes,  not  without 
regret,  his  final  farewdl  of  that  city, 
and  embarks  for  Gothenburg,  t)assing 
through  the  Grotha  canal,  that  splen- 
did monument  of  Swedish  industry 
and  ])erseverance,  which  connects  the 
Baltic  with  the  North  Sea.  Repasses 
the  island   of  Morko,  on  which  is 
Honingsholm  Castle,  where  Miurshal 
Banner  was  brought  up.    A  window 
is  pointed  out  in  the  thurd  stoiyof  the 
castle,  at  which  Banner,  when  a  child, 
was   once  playing,  when  he  over- 
balanced himself  and  fdl  out.    The 
ground  beneath  was  hard  and  rocky, 
but  nevertheless  he  got  up  unhurt, 
ran  into  the  house,  and  related  how  a 
gardener  had  saved  him  by  catching 
him  in  his  white  apron.     Enquiiy 
was  immediately  made,  but,  far  or 
near,  no  «irdener  was  to  be  found. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  Wallenstein, 
*  Banner^s  great  opponent,  when  a  page 
at  Innspmck,  also  fell  out  of  a  high 
window  without  receiving  the  least 
injury. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  voyage, 
the  steamer  anchors  for  the  night  near 
Mem,  a  country-seat  belonging  to  a 
certain  Count  Saltza,  an  eccentric  old 
nobleman,  who  traces  his  descent 
'from  the  time  of  Charles  XU.,  and 
-fancies  himself  a  prophet  and  ghost- 
seer.  His  prodictions  relate  usually 
to  the  royal  family  or  country  of 
Sweden,  and  are  repeated  firom  mouth 
to  mouth  throughout  every  province 
of  the  kingdom.  And  here  we  must 
retract  an  assertion  we  made  some 
pages  back,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
our  supposing  this  book  to  proceed 
from  any  other  than  a  (merman  pen. 
Ko  one  bnt  a  Grerman  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  or  judicious  to 
intrude  his  own  insipid  sentiment- 
alities into  a  narrative  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  which  was  meant  to  be 
printed.  But  there  is  probably  no 
conceivable  subject  on  which  a  Ger- 
man could  be  set  to  write,  in  discus- 
sing which  he  would  not  manage  to 


drag  iu,  by  neck  and  heels,  a  certain 
amount  of  sentiment  or  metaphysicSt 
perhaps  of  both.  Mr  Boas,  we  are 
sony  to  say,  is  guilty  of  this  sin 
against  good  taste.  The  steamer 
comes  to  an  anchcMr  about  ten  o'clock, 

and  he  goes  ashore  with  Baron  K , 

a  friend  he  has  picked  up  on  board,  to 
take  a  stroll  in  the  Prophet's  garden 
at  Mem.      There    they   encounter 
MesdemoisellesEbba  andYlf wa,  lovely 
and  romantic  maidens,  who  sit  in  a 
bower  of  roses  under  tiie  shadow  of  an 
umbrageous  maple-tree,  Uieir  arms  in- 
tertwined,their  eyes  fixed  upon  a  moon* 
beam,  piping  out  Swedish  melodies, 
which,  to  our  two  swains,  prove  sednc* 
ti  ve  as  the  songs  of  a  Su^n.  The  moon* 
beam  aforesaidits  kind  enough  to  convert 
into  silver  all  the  trees,  bushes,  leaves 
and  twigs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  young 
ladies  with  the  Thor-and-Odin  names ; 
whilst  to  complete  this  German  vision, 
a  white  bird  with  a  yellow  tuft  upon 
its  head  stands  sentry  upon  a  branch 
beside  them,  the  said  bird  being,  we 
presume,  a  filthy  sqneding  cockatoo, 
although  Mr  Boas,  gay  deceiver  that 
he  is,  evidently  wishes  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  an  indigenous  volatile  of  the 
phoenix    tribe.     Sentinel  Cockatoo, 
however,  was  caught  napping,  and 
the  garrison  of  the  bower  had  to  run 
for  it.    And  now  commences  a  series 
of  hopes  and  fears,  and  doubts  and 
anxieties,   and    sighings    and   per- 
plexities, which  keep  the  tender  heart 
of  Boas  in  a  state  of  agreeable  palpi- 
tation, through  four  or  five  chapters ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  steps  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Christiana,  blows  in 
imagination  a  farewell  kiss  to  Miss 
Ebba,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  he  has 
never  obtained   more  than   half  a 
glimpse,  and  awaking,  as  he  teUs  us, 
firom  his  love-dream,  which  we  should 
call    his    nightmare,    sets   sail   for 
Copenhagen. 

Of  the  various  places  visited  by 
Mr  Boas  during  his  ramble,  few  seem 
to  have  pleased  him  better  than 
Copenhagen,  and  he  becomes  quite 
enthusiastic  when  speaking  of  tltat 
city,  and  of  what  he  saw  there.  The 
pleasure  he  had  in  meeting  Thor- 
waldsen  is  perhaps  in  part  the  cause 
'of  his  remembering  the  Danish  capital 
with  peculiar  favour.  He  ogives 
various  details  concerning  that  cde- 
brated   sculptor,  his  character  and 
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habits,  and  commences  the  chapter, 
which  he  styles,  ^^  A  Fragment  of  Italy 
in  the  Korth,"  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween Sweden  andDenmark,  two  conn- 
tries  which,  both  in  trifling  and  import- 
ant matters,  bat  especially  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  inhabitants,  are  far 
more  dissimilar  than  from  their  juxta- 
position might  have  been  supposed. 
Listen  to  Mr  Boas.- 

*^  On  meeting  an  interestmg  person 
for  the  first  time,  one  frequently  en- 
deavomrs  to  trace  a  resemblance  with 
some  previous  acquaintance  or  friend. 
I  have  a  dmilar  propensity  when  I 
visit  interesting  cities;  but  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  calling  to  mind  any  place 
to  which  I  could  liken  Copenhagen. 
Between  Sweden  and  Denmark  gene- 
rally, there  are  more  points  of  diifer- 
enoe  than  of  resemblance.  Sweden  is 
the  land  of  rocks,  and  Denmark  of 
forest.  Oc^enschlagel  calls  the  latter 
ooontiy,  *the  fresh  and  grassy,'  but 
he  might  also  have  added  *  the  cool 
and  wooded.' 

**The  Swedish  language  is  soft  and 
melodious,  the  Danish  sharp  and 
accentuated.  The  former  is  better 
suited  to  lyrical,  the  latter  to  dramatic 
poetry. 

*^  When  a  Swede  laughs,  he  still 
looks  more  serious  than  a  Dane  who 
is  out  of  humour.  In  Sweden,  the 
people  are  quiet,  even  when  indulg- 
ing in  the  pleasures  they  love  best ; 
In  Denmark  there  is  no  pleasure 
without  noise.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  difference  between  the  two 
nations  is  equally  marked.  Beyond 
the  Sound,  all  demonstrations  are 
made  with  fierce  earnestness ;  on  this 
aide  of  it,  satire  and  wit  arc  the  wea- 
pons employed.  On  the  one  hand 
shells  and  heavy  artillery,  on  the 
other,  light  and  brilliant  rockets.  The 
Swedes  have  much  liberty  of  the 
press  and  very  little  humour;  the 
Danes  have  a  great  deal  of  humour 
and  small  liberty  of  the  press.  As  a 
people,  the  former  are  of  a  choleric 
and  melancholy  temperament,  the 
latter  of  a  sanguine  and  phlegmatic 
one. 

^'Whilst  the  Swedish  national 
hatred  is  directed  against  Russia,  that 
of  Denmark  takes  England  for  its' 
ol^ect.  Finland  and  the  fleet  are  not 
yet  forgotten. 

•  ^*  The  Swede  is  constantly  taking 


off  Ills  hat ;  the  Dane  always  shakes 
hands.  The  former  is  courteous  and 
sly,  the  latter  simple  and  honest. 

^^  If  Denmark  has  little  similarity 
with  its  northern  neighbour,  neither 
has  it  any  marked  point  of  resem- 
blance with  its  southern  one.  It 
always  reminds  me  of  the  tongue  of  a 
balance,  vibrating  between  Sweden 
and  Germany,  and  Inclining  ever  to 
that  side  on  which  the  greatest  weight 
lies.  Thus  its  literary  tendency  is 
German,  its  political  one  Swedish. 

^^  The  best  comparison  that  can  be 
made  of  Denmark  is  with  Italy ;  and 
to  me,  although  I  shall  probably  sur- 
prise the  reader  by  saying  so,  Copen- 
hagen appears  like  a  part  of  Rome 
transplanted  into  the  north.  In  some 
degree,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen  is  an- 
swerable for  this  impression ;  for  where 
he  works  and  creates,  one  is  apt  to 
fancy  oneself  surrounded  by  that  warm 
southern  atmosphere  in  which  nature 
and  art  best  flom*ish.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  it  was  a  festival 
day  for  the  whole  population  of  the- 
city.  A  crew  of  gaily  dressed  sallora- 
rowed  him  to  land,  and  whilst  they 
were  doing  so,  a  rainbow  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  heavens.  The  mul- 
titude assembled  on  Uie  shore  set  up* 
a  shout  of  jubilation,  to  sec  that  the 
sky  itself  assumed  its  brightest  tints, 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  their  fa- 
vourite. 

^*  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  not 
see  ThorAvaldsen,  because  he  w^s 
staying  frith  the  Countess  Stampe. 
This  lady  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  possesses  that  blooming  embon- 
point  which  makes  up  in  some  wo- 
men for  the  loss  of  youthful  freshness. 
She  became  acquainted  with  the  artist 
in  Italy,  and  fascinated  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  made  her  a  present  of 
the  whole  of  his  drawings,  which  are 
of  Immense  artistical  value.  She  ex- 
cited much  ill-will  by  acceptmg  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  in  jus- 
tice be  owned,  that  Thorwaldsen  is 
nnder  great  obligations  to  her.  He 
had  hardly  arrived  in  Copenhagen, 
when  innumerable  invitations  to 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers  were 
poured  upon  him.  Eveiy  body  wanted 
to  have  him ;  and,  as  he  was  known  to 
love  good  living,  the  most  sumptuous 
repasts  were  prepared  for  him.  The 
sturdy  old  roan,  who  had  never  been 
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ill  in  his  life,  became  pale  and  sickly,  lost 
his  taste  for  work,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  die  of  an  indigestion,  when 
the  Countess  Stampe  stepped  in  to  the 
rescue,  carried  him  off  to  her  country- 
seat,  and  there  fitted  him  up  a  studio. 
His  health  speedily  retuiiied,  and  with 
it  the  energy  for  which  he  has  always 
been  remarkable,  and  he  joyfully  re- 
sumed the  chisel  and  modelling  stick. 

'*  I  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  when  I  saw 
Thorwaldsen  coming  towards  me.  I 
was  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  for 
no  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  that 
fine  benevolent  countenance,  that  long 
silver  hair,  clear,  high  forcliead  and 
gently  smiling  mouth — ^no  one  who  has 
ever  gazed  into  those  divine  blue 
orbs,  whereui  creative  power  seems  so 
sweetly  to  repose,  could  ever  forget 
them  again.  I  went  up  and  spoke  to 
him.  He  remembered  me  immediately, 
shook  my  hand  with  that  captivating 
joviality  of  manner  which  is  peculiar 
to  him,  and  invited  me  into  his  house. 
He  inhabits  the  Charlottenbnrg,  an 
old  chateau  on  the  Konlgsneumarkt, 
by  crossing  the  inner  court  of  which 
one  reaches  his  studio.  My  most  de- 
lightful moments  in  Copenhagen  were 
passed  there,  lookhig  on  whilst  be 
worked  at  the  statues  of  deities  and 
heroes — ^he  himself  more  illustrious 
than  them  all.  There  they  stand, 
those  lifelike  and  immortal  groups, 
displaying  the  most  wonderful  variety 
of  form  and  attitude,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  Thorwaldsen  scarcely  ever 
makes  use  of  a  model.  His  most  re- 
cently commenced  works  were  two 
gigantic  allegorical  figures,  Samson 
And  iBsculapius.  The  first  was  ahready 
completed,  and  I  myself  saw  the 
beai^ed  physiognomy  of  ^sculapius 
growing  each  day  more  distinct  and 
perfect  beneath  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  master.  The  statues  represent 
Strength  and  Health.'* 

Li  his  house,  and  as  a  private 
individual,  Thorwaldsen  is  as  amiable 
and  estimable  as  in  his  studio.  In  tiie 
oentre  of  one  of  his  rooms  is  a  four- 
sided  sofa,  which  was  embroidered 
expressly  for  him  by  the  fair  hands  of 
the  Copenhagen  ladies.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  pictures,  some  of 
them  very,  good,  others  of  a  less  de- 
gree of  merit.  They  were  not  all 
bought  on  account  of  their  excellence ; 
Thorwaldsen    purchased    many    of 


them  to  assist  young  artists  who  were 
living,  poor  and  in  difficulties,  at 
Rome.  Dressed  in  his  blue  linen 
blouse,  he  explained  to  his  visitor  the 
subjects  of  these  pictures,  without  the 
slightest  tinse  of  vanity  in  his  manner 
or  words.  None  of  the  dignities  or 
honours  that  have  been  showered  upon 
him,  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
turned  his  head.  Affable,  cheeribJ, 
and  even-tempered,  be  iq>pears  to 
have  preserved,  to  his  present  age  of 
sixty,  much  of  the  joyous  Ugfat- 
heartedness  of  youth.  With  great 
glee  he  related  to  Mr  Boas  the  trick 
he  had  played  the  architeets  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Copenhagen. 

**  Architects  are  obstinate  people," 
said  he,  ^*  and  one  must  know  how  to 
manage  them.  Thank  God,  that  is  a 
knowledge  which  Ipossess  in  atoleraUe 
degree.  When  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
was  built,  the  architect  left  six  nidiee 
on  either  side  of  the  interior,  and  these 
were  to  contain  the  twelve  apostles. 
In  vaiu  did  I  represent  to  them  thai 
statues  wei*e  meant  to  be  looked  at  on 
all  sides,  and  that  nobody  ooold  see 
through  a  stone  wall;  I  implored,  I 
coaxed  them,  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Then  thought  I  to  myself,  he  is  best 
served  who  serves  himself,  and  there- 
upon I  made  the  statues  a  good  half- 
foot  higher  than  the  niehes.  Yon 
should  have  seen  the  length  of  the 
architects*  faces  when  they  found 
this  out.  But  they  could  not  help 
themselves;  the  infcomal  sentry-boxes 
were  bricked  up,  and  my  apostles 
stand  out  upon  their  pedestals,  as  you 
may  have  seen  when  you  visited  the 
church." 

Thorwaldsen  is  devotedly  attached 
to  Copenhagen,  and  has  made  a  pre- 
sent to  the  city  of  all  his  works  and 
collections,  upon  condition  that  a  fit- 
ting locality  should  be  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  that  the  museum 
should  bear  his  name.  The  king  gave 
a  wing  of  the  Christiansburg  for  this 
purpose,  the  call  for  subscriptions  was 
enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  the 
building  is  now  weU  advanced.  Its 
style  of  architecture  is  unostentatious, 
and  its  rows  of  large  windows  will 
admit  a  broad  dedd^  light  upon  the 
marble  groups.  Pendhig  its  comple- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  statues  and 
pictures  are  lodged  in  the  palace. 

IVlr  Boas  appears  bent  upon  estab- 
lishing his  parallel  between  Denmark 
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jmd  Italy.  He  traces  it  in  the  fond- 
aeas  of  the  Danes  for  art,  poetry,  and 
misie,  in  their  gay  and  joyons  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  cbess.  He  e^en 
diaoOYecB  an  Itatian  panchinelio  fignr- 
isg  in  a  Daniah  pnppet-show ;  and  as 
it  was  daring  the  month  of  August 
that  he  fom^  himsdf  in  Denmark, 
the  weather  was  not  such  as  to  diq[>d 
his  illoaiotts. 

^*  It  woold  be  emmeoiis,"  he  says, 
^'to  sappoae  that  Danish  oostumes 
weaken  or  obliterate  the  idea  of  a 
sootfaem  re^n  conyeyed  by  this 
comtiy.  ABolognese  professorwoold 
aot  think  of  oorering  his  head  with 
4ha  red  cap  of  a  Laazarone,  and  IU>- 
man  maichesas  dress  themselves,  like 
Danish  eoonteases,  according  to  the 
Jmermai  deM  Modes.  National  cos- 
tomes  in  an  conntries  have  taken 
refoge  in  villages,  and  the  peasants  in 
the  envirojns  ^  Copenhagen  have  no 
leason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  garb, 
whidi  is  both  showy  and  pktnresqne. 
The  men  wear  round  hats  and  dui:- 
liliie  jackets,  lined  with  scariet  and 
ndonied  with  long  guttering  rows  of 
bnttet-shaped  bnttons.  The  women 
are  very  tastefnl  in  their  attire.  Their 
dark-green  gowns,  with  variegated 
borders,  reach  down  to  their  heels,  and 
tibe  ahoaldtf-stri»  <tf  the  closely  fitting 
boddioe  la  a  band  of  gold  lace.  The 
^lief  pains  are  bestowed  npon  tiie 
head-«Deas,  whidi  is  varioos  in  its  fash- 
Ira,  sometimes  oomposed  of  clear 
white  stoflE^  with  an  embroidered 
laiipei,  £yUng  down  upon  the  neck ; 
aometimes  of  a  cap  of  many  colours, 
heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
having  broad  ribands  of  a  red  picrple, 
which  flutter  over  the  shoulders.  One 
meets  eveiy  where  with  this  original 
aort  of  costume;  for  the  peasant 
women  repair  in  great  numbers  to  the 
lestivala  at  the  various  towns,  and  in 
Copenhagen  they  are  emi^oyed  as 
to  the  children  of  the  higher 


''  Dming  my  sojourn  in  the  Danish 
capital,  the  weather  was  so  obliging 
as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  my  Cis- 
a^pine  illusions.  The  sky  continued 
%  aiM)tles8  dome  of  lapis-lazuli,  out  of 
wh^  tbe  sun  beamed  like  a  huge 
diiHDKmd;  and  if  now  and  then  a  little 
dond  appeared,  it  was  no  bigger  than 
n  white  dove  flitting  across  the  blue 
eszpanse.    The  days  were  hotf  a  bath 
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in.  the  lukewarm  seascarcely  cooled 
me,  and  at  night  a  soft  dreamy  sort 
of  vapour  spread  itself  over  the  earth. 
I  only  remember  one  single  moment 
when  the  peculiarities  of  a  northern 
dimate  nude  themselves  obvious.  It 
was  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  return- 
ing with  my  friend  Hoist  from  the  de- 
lightful forest-park  of  Friedridisberg. 
The  sky  was  one  Immense  l^c  prairie, 
across  which  liie  moon  was  solitarily 
wandering,  when  suddenly  the  atmo- 
sphere became  illuminated  with  abright 
and  fiery  light;  a  large  flaming  metec^ 
rushed  through  the  air,  and,  bursting 
with  a  loud  report,  divided  itself  into 
a  hundred  dazzling  balls  of  fire.  These 
disappeared,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  white  mist  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  shone  r&ore 
dimly  than  before.  Over  stream  uid 
meadow  rolled  the  fog,  in  strange  fan- 
tastical shapes,  floating  like  a  silver 
gauze  amongthe  tree-stems  andfoliage, 
till  it  gradually  wove  itself  into  one 
close  and  impervious  veU.  To  such 
appearances  as  these  must  legends  of 
elves  and  fairies  owe  their  origin." 

It  is  something  rather  new  for  an. 
author  to  introduce  into  his  book  a 
criticism  of  another  woi^  on  the  same 
subject.  This,  Mr  Boas,  who  appears 
to  be  a  bold  man,  tolerably  confident 
in  his  own  capabilities  and  acquire- 
ments, has  done,  and  in  a  very  amu- 
sing, although  not  altogether  an  un- 
objectionable manner.  He  must  be 
sanguine,  however,  if  he  expects  his 
reaaers  to  place  implicit  faith  in  his 
impartiality.  Under  the  title  of  ^*  A 
.  Tour  in  the  North,"  he  devotes  a  long 
chapter  to  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Coun- 
tess Hahn-Hahn's  book  of  that  name. 
Here  is  its  commencement : — 
.  "A  year  previously  to  myself,  Ida, 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  had  visited 
Sweden,  and  the  fruit  of  her  journey 
was,  as  is  infallible  with  that  lady,  a 
book.  When  I  arrived  at  Stockholm, 
people  were  just  readiug  it,  and  I 
found  them  highlv  indignant  at  the 
nonsense  and  misrepresentations  it 
contains.  When  a  German  goes  to 
Sweden  he  is  received  as  a  brother, 
with  a  warmth  and  heartiness  whidi 
should  make  a  doubly  plcasiug  im- 
pression, if  we  reflect  how  important 
it  is  in  our  days  to  preserve  a  mutual 
confidence  and  good-will  between  na- 
tions.   When  meddling  persons  make 
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the  perfidious  attempt  to  embitter  a 
friendly  people  by  scoffing  and  abuse, 
there  should  be  an  end  to  forbearance, 
and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  strike  in  with 
fioothing  words.  We  must  show  the 
Swedes  how  such  scribblings  are  ap- 
preciated in  Grermany ,  lest  they  should 
think  we  take  a  pleasure  in  ridiculing 
what  is  noble  and  good." 

And  thereupon,  Mr  Boas  does 
'^strike  in,"  as  he  calls  it ;  but  how- 
ever soothing  his  words  may  prove  to 
his  ill-used  Swedish  friends,  we  have 
considerable  doubts  as  to  their  emol- 
lient effect  upon  the  Countess,  suppo- 
sing always  that  she  condescends  to 
read  them.  He  hits  that  lady  some 
-very  hard  knocks,  not  all  of  them, 
perhaps,  entirely  undeserved ;  makes 
out  an  excellent  case  for  the  Swedes, 
and  proves,  much  more  satisfactorily 
to  himself  than  to  us,  that  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn  is  of  a  very  inferior  gi'ade 
of  bookmaking  tourists. 

"  In  the  firet  place"  he  says,  "  I 
declare  that  her  work  on  Sweden  is 
BO  original,  but  a  dull  imitation  of 
Gustavus  Nlcolai's  notorious  book, 

*  Italy,  as  it  really  is.*  Like  that 
author,  the  Countess  labours  assidu- 
ously to  collect  together  all  the  darkest 
shades  and  least  favourable  points  of 
the  country  and  people  she  visits; 
exaggerates  them  when  she  finds 
them,  and  invents  them  when  she 
does  not.  For  the  beauties  of  the 
country  she  has  neither  eye  nor  feel- 
ing; she  intentionally  avoids  speaking 
of  them,  and  her  book  is  meant,  like 
that  of  Nicolai,  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  scare  away  travellers.  The 
good  lady  says  this  very  explicitly. 

*  Travellers  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  a  good  deal  to  the  north, 
for  the  south  is  becoming  insufficient 
to  gratify  that  universal  rage  for  ram- 
bling, with  which  I  myself,  as  a  true 
child  of  the  century,  am  also  infected. 
But  the  north  is  so  little  known — I, 
for  my  part,  only  knew  it  through 
BahPs  poetical  landscapes — that  one 
feels  involuntarily  disposed  to  deck  it 
with  the  colours  of  the  south,  because 
the  south  is  beautiful,  and  the  north 
is  said  also  to  be  so.  Thus  one  is  apt 
to  set  out  with  a  delusion,  and  I  think 
it  will  therefore  be  an  act  of  kindness 
to  those  who  may  visit  Sweden  after 
me,  if  I  say  exactly  how  I  found  it.* 
Uncommonly    good,    Gustavus    tho 


second.  But  it  would  be  unfair  t» 
Nicolai  to  assert  that  his  book  is  as 
dull  and  nonsensical  as  that  of  th» 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn.  He  went  to 
Italy  with  the  idea  that  it  never 
rained  there,  and  that  oranges  grew 
on  the  hedges,  as  sloes  do  with  us. 
This  was  childish,  and  one  could  not 
help  laughing  at  it.  But  when  hi9 
imitatress  perpetually  laments  and 
complains,  because  on  the  Maeler 
lake,  under  the  59th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, she  does  not  find  the  sultry 
southern  climate — it  becomes  worse 
than  childish,  and  one  is  compelled  ta 
pity  her.  The  Countess  chanced  to 
hit  upon  a  cool  rainy  month  for  her 
visit — I  am  wrong,  she  was  not  a 
month  in  Scandinavia  altogether — 
and  thereupon  she  cries  out  as  if  she 
were  drowning,  and  despises  both 
country  and  people." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there 
can  be  little  sympathy  between  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  an  imaginative 
and  somewhat  capricious  fine  lady^ 
with  strong  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
tendencies,  and  such  a  matter-of-fact 
person  as  Mr-^aSj.who,  in  spite  of 
his  sentimentality,  whl€tk  is  a  sort  of 
national  infirmity,  and  although  he 
informs  us  in  one  part  of  his  book  that 
he  is  a  poet,  leans  much  more  to  the 
practicid  and  positive  than  to  the 
imaginative  and  dreamy,  and  we 
moreover  suspect  is  a  bit  of  a  demo- 
crat. Having,  however,  taken  the 
Countess  en  gryftpe^  as  the  French  call 
it,  he  shows  her  no  mercy,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  displays  some  cleverness  in 
hitting  off  and  illustrating  the  weak 
points  of  her  character  and  writings. 

^*  Hardly,"  he  resumes,  ^'has  the 
female  Nicolai  reached  Stockholm, 
when  she  begins  with  her  insipid  com- 
parisons. *  The  golden  brilliancy  of 
Naples  and  the  magic  spell  of  Venice 
are  here  entirely  wanting.'  Is  it  pos- 
sible? Only  see  what  strflung  remarks 
this  witty  and  travelled  dame  does 
make  1  In  the  next  page  she  says : — 
'  Upon  this  very  day,  exactly  one 
year  since,  I  was  in  Barcelona;  but 
here  there  is  nothing  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  land  of  the  aloe 
and  the  orange.  Three  years  ago 
I  was  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  that 
fairy  garden  beyond  the  Alps !  Five 
years  ago  in  Vienna,  amongst  the 
rose-groves    of   Laxenburg  ; '     dxx 
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Who  cares  in  what  places  the  Countess 
has  been  ?    Sorely  it  is  enongh  that 
she  has  writteo  long  wearisome  books 
about  them.    Every  possible  corner 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  is 
dragged  laboriously  in,  to  fornish  forth 
comparisons ;  and  soon,  no  donbt,  a 
amilar  use  will  be  made  of  Egypt, 
Syria,      and  Mesopotamia.     These 
comparisons  are  invariably  shown  to 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sweden ;  and 
although  the  lady  is  oftentimes  com- 
pelled to  confess  to  the  beauty  of  a 
Swedish  luidscape,  she  never  forgets 
to  qualify  the  admission,  by  obser- 
ving how  much  more  beautiful  such 
or  such  a  place  was.    For  example, 
die  is  standing  one  night  at  her  win- 
dow, looking  out  on  the  Maeler  lake. 
*  I  wrapped  my  mantilla  shiverlngly 
around  me,  stepped  back  from  the 
window,  shut  it,  and  said  with  a  slight 
fligh :  In  Venice  the  moonlight  nights 
were  very  different.'  Really  this  would 
be  hardly  credible,  did  any  other 
than  a  countess  assure  us  of  it.'* 

**  Evezy  thlnff  in  Sweden  is  dts- 
agreeable  and  adverse  to  her ;  roads, 
hOTses,  food,  people,  and  money; 
rodo,  trees,  rivers  and  flowers ;  but 
especially  sun,  sky,  and  aur.  She  talks 
without  ceasing  of  heavy  clouds  and 
pouring  rains,  but  even  this  abnn- 
tlance  of  water  is  insnfScient  to  miti- 
gate the  dryness  of  her  book.'' 

«« I  am  always  sorry,"  says  a  witty 
French  writer,  ''when  a  woman  be- 
comes an  author:  I  would  much 
rather  she  remained  a  woman."  Does 
Mr  Boas,  perchance,  partake  this  im- 
plied opinion,  that  authorship  unsexes; 
and  is  it  therefore  that  he  allows  him- 
self to  deal  out  such  hard  measure  to 
the  Countess  Ida  ?  Even  if  we  agreed 
with  his  criticisms,  we  should  quarrel 
with  his  want  of  gidlantiy.  But  it  \a 
tolerably  evident  that  if  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn,  finding  herself  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  a  July  that 
might  have  answered  to  December 
In  the  sunny  climes  she  had  so  re- 
centlv  left,  allowed  her  account  of 
Swedes  and  Sweden  to  be  shaded  a 
Mttte  en  noir  by  her  own  physical  dis- 
comforts; it  is  evident,  we  say,  that 
on  the  other  hand,  our  present  author, 
either  more  favoured  b^  the  season, 
or  less  susceptible  of  its  mfluence,  sins 
equally  in  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
throws  a  rosy  tint  over  ail  that  he 


portrays.     Though  equally  likely  to 
induce  into  eiTor,  it  is  the  plcasanter 
fault  to  those  persons  who  merely  read 
the  tour  for  amusement,  without  pro- 
posing to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  tourist.  Your  complaining,  grum- 
bling travellers  are  bores,  whether  on 
paper  or  in  a  post-chaise ;  and,  truth 
to  tell,  we  have  noticed  in  others  of 
the  Countess's  books  a  disposition  to 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  things.    But 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and,  when 
she  gets  on  congenial  ground,  she 
shines  forth  as  a  writer  of  a  veiy  high 
order.    Witness  her  Italian  tour,  and 
her  book  upon  Turkey  and  Syria,  with 
which  latter,  English  readera  have  re- 
cently been  made  acquainted  through 
an  admirable  translation,  by  the  ac- 
complished author  of  Caleb  Stukefy. 
She  has  her  little  conceits,  and  her 
little  fancies ;  rather  an  overweening 
pride  of  caste,  and  contempt  for  the 
plebeian  multitude,  and  an  addiction 
to  filling  too  many  pages  of  her  books 
with  small  personal  and  egotistical 
detuls  about  herself,  and  her  sensa- 
tions, and  what  dresses  she  wears,  and 
how  thin  she  is,  and  so  on.   But  with 
all  her  faults,  she  is  unquestionably  a' 
very  accomplished  and  clever  writer. 
Her  criticisms  on  subjects  relating  to 
art,  and  especially  her  original  and 
sparkling  remarks  on  painting  and  ar- 
chitectm*e,  although  qualified  by  Mr 
Boas  as  twaddle,  stamp  her  at  once 
as  a  woman  of  no  common  order.  She 
has  profound  and  poetical  conceptions 
of  Beauty,  and  at  times  a  felicity  of 
expression  in'presenting  the  effects  of 
nature  and  art  upon  her  own  mind, 
that  strlk|es  and  startles  by  its  novelty 
and  power.    As  a  delineator  of  men 
.  and  manners,  she  is  remarkable  for 
shrewdness,  subtle  perception,   and 
truthfulness  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Should  our  readers  doubt  our  state- 
ments, or  haply  Mr  Boas  tui'n  up  his 
nose  at  the  culogium,  we  would  simply 
refer  them  and  him  to  the  last  work 
that  has   fallen  from  her  pen,  the 
Letters  from  the  Orient,  and  bid  them 
open  it  at  the  page  which  biings  than 
to  a  Bedouin  encampment — a  scene 
described  with  the  vigour  tbat  belongs 
to  a  niasculinc  undei'standing,  and  all 
the  fascination  which  a  feminine  mind 
can  bestow. 

Still  we  arc  free  to  confess  that  the 
Countess  has  written  perhaps  rather 
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too  much  for  the  time  she  has  been  aMklag,  I  also  fed  that  soch  an  acco- 

about  it,  and  thus  laid  herself  open  to  sation  should  be  supported  by  abaa- 

an  accusation  of  bookmaking,  the  pre-  dant  proo^  and  such  proof  am  I  ready 

Tailing  vice  of  the  present  race  of  to  lave." 


give. 

Oh  fye,  Boas  1  fiow  can  yon  be 
so  mthless  ?  Besides  the  impoliqr  of 
exposing  the  tricks  of  your  trade,  all 
this  is  very  spitefdi  indeed.  You  would 
almost  tempt  us,  wore  it  worth  while, 
to  take  iq>Ute  cudgels  in  earnest  in  de- 
fence of  the  calumniated  Countess,  and 
to  give  you  a  crack  on  the  pate,  which, 
as  Maga  is  regidarly  translated 
into  German  for  the  bcoiefit  and  im- 
provement of  your  oountiymeii,  would 
entirely  finish  your  career,  whether 
as  poet,  tour- writer,  or  any  thing  else. 
But  seeing  that  your  conceits  and  lucn- 
she  would  not  have  troubled  herself    brations  have  afforded  us  one  or  two 


authors.  The  incorrigible  and  mer- 
ciless Mr  Boas  does  not  let  this  pass. 
^^  The  question  now  remuns  to  be 
asked,"  says  he;  ^'WhydidldaHahn- 
Hahn,upon  leaving  a  country  in  which 
she  had  passed  a  couple  of  weeks — 
a  country  of  the  language  of  whidi 
she  confesses  herself  ignorant,  and 
with  which  she  was  m  eveiy  respect 
thoroughly  displeased,  deem  it  incum- 
bent on  her  forthwith  to  write  a  thick 
bo(4L  concerning  it  ?  The  answer  is 
this:  her  protended  impulse  to  au- 
thorship is  merely  feigned,  otherwise 


any  further  abont  such  a  wearisome 
country  as  Sweden.  Through  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  does  she  drag 
herself,  gnunblmg  as  she  goes;  a 
single  day  must  often  fill  a  score  of 
pages,  for  travelling  costs  money,  and 
the  hanoTorwm  is  not  to  be  despised. 
If  I  thus  accuse  the  Countess  of  book- 


good  laughs,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  you  are  of  the  number  of 
those  small  fry  with  which  it  isahoost 
condescension  for  us'tomed^e,  we  will 
let  you  off;  and  close  this  notice  of 
your  book,  if  not  with  entire  af^krobii- 
tion,  at  least  with  a  moderate  ineed  of 
praise. 


HOTTSE-HUSTINa  TR  WALES. 


*^  Change  of  air !  change  of  air  1  ^ 
fivery  body  was  in  the  same  story. 
**  Medicine  is  of  no  use,**  said  the  doc- 
tor; ^  a  little  change  of  scene  will  set 
all  to  rights  again."  I  looked  in  the 
child's  face — she  was  certainly  very 
pale.  *^  And  how  long  do  you  think 
she  should  stay  away  from  home?*' 
**  Two  or  three  months  wiU  stock  her 
with  heidth  for  a  whole  year."  Two 
or  three  months  I — oh,  what  a  centuiy 
of  time  that  is,  now  that  we  have 
raihroads  all  over  the  worid,  and  steam 
to  the  Pyramids— where  in  all  the 
wide  earth  are  we  to  go?  So  we  got 
maps  of  all  countries,  and  took  advice 
ftx)m  every  one  we  saw.  We  shall 
certainly  go  among  hiUs,  wherever  we 
CO ;  beantiM  sceneiy  if  we  can— but 
nUls  and  fresh  air  at  all  events.  We 
heard  of  &ie  open  downs,  and  an  oc- 
casioned tempest,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rouen.  A  steamer  goes  from 
Portsmouth  to  Havre,  and  another 
ddightful  little  river-boat  up  the  Seine. 
For  a  whole  day  we  had  determined 
on  a  visit  to  the  burial-place  of  Wil^ 


liam  the  Norman — ^the  death-place  of 
Joan  of  Arc;  we  had  devis^  fittis 
tours  and  detours  all  over  the  mys- 
terious land  that  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors of  England ;  but  soon  there 
came  ^*  a  frost,  a  nij^ing  frost," — are 
we  to  be  boxed  up  in  an  hotd  in 
a  French  town  the  whole  time?  No, 
we  must  gO'Somewhere,  where  we  can 
get  a  country-house — a  place  on  the 
swelling  side  of  some  romantic  hiD, 
where  we  can  trot  about  all  day  upon 
ponies,  or  ramble  through  fields  and 
meadows  at  our  own  sweet  wiU.  So 
we  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Rouen. 
**  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  a  sym- 
pathizing neighbour :  "  when  I  came 
home  on  my  three  yeara'  leave,  I  left 
the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw,  a  per* 
feet  paradise,  and  a  bungalow  that 
was  the  envy  of  every  man  in  the 
district."  "  Well?"  I  said  with  an 
enquiring  look.  *^  It's  among  the 
Neilghenies ;  and  as  for  bracing  idr, 
there  isn't  such  a  place  in  the  whole 
world.  I  merely  mention  it,  you  know; 
it's  a  little  too  far  off,  perhaps ;  but  if 
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jvn  Ifte  k,  k  18  q«ite  at  joar  acnriee, 

iMsweywi.''  It  wverf  taniptiDg, 
bnl  tknm  mtmAe  ww  seareeljr  Itsg 
mu/a^.  So  we  v4M  at  a  bob^ob. 
2Seo«faiidw«tfK>HMaf ;  aMdtheCna* 
kertaadUkM;  aiKt  die  Malvm  kib; 
Mdtke  PMlkoTDeibfaliiK;  aadwlMn 
iw  arffha  fin  allf  tef«  i»i  can  mwv 
be  knofWB,  for  an  fiaaa  weve  decided 
b^  tfK  adviee  of  s  Mead,  wMcb  wae 
rendered  iiimiiltlie  bf  beinf  badeed 
by  bis  own  experience.  "  Go  to 
Wales,"  be  shid.  ^'  I  Hved  in  sach  a 
beaatifnl  place  tbere  tbree  or  four 
years  ago— in  the  Yale  of  Giasbory^ 
a  loTely  open  spaee,  with  bills  aH 
round  it — ^admurable  aocommodation 
at  the  Tbree  Coda,  and  the  meet 
dril  and  oUigfng  landlord  that  ever 
offered  good  eniertaimneBt  for  man 
and  beast."  Out  came  the  maps 
again;  the  route  was  carefdliy  sta* 
died ;  and  one  day  at  the  end  of  May, 
we  found  omseires,  eight  people  in  fJl, 
^is.,  four  ehildren  and  two  maids,  in 
a  railway  coaeb  at  Gosport,  fizzing  np 
to  Basingstoke.  Tbere  is  snch  a  foeU 
ing  d  life  and  earnestness  about  a  rail- 
way carriage ; — the  perpetual  shake, 
and  Uie  eontinaal  swing,  swing,  on 
and  on,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
with  the  quidc,  bustling,  breathless 
sort  of  tramp  of  the  engine— all  these 
things,  and  forty  others,  put  me  in  sudi 
s  state  of  intense  aetirity  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  kept  a  shop— or  was  a  prodigious 
man  upon  .'Change— or  was  flying  up 
to  make  a  fortune— or  had  suddenly 
been  catted  to  form  an  administration 
—■or  had  become  a  member  of  the  prise 
ring,  and  was  going  up  to  fight  white- 
beMed  Bob.  However,  on  this  occa* 
nion  I  was  not  called  upon  dther  to 
orerthrow  wMte-headed  Bob  of  the 
ring,  or  long-beaded  Bob  of  the  ad- 
ministration  ;  and  at  Basingstoke  we 
auddenly  found  ouTselres,  bag  and 
baggage,  wife,  maids,  and  children, 
standing  in  a  forlorn  and  disconsolate 
manner,  at  the  door  of  the  station- 
bouse;  while  the  train  pursued  its 
course,  and  had  already  disappeared 
like  a  dream,  or  rather  like  a  ni^t- 
mare.  There  were  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  little  carriages,  each  with  one 
borse ;  and  the  drivers  had,  each  and 
aft  of  tliem,  the  audacity  to  offer  to 
convey  -as — luggage  and  all — sixteen 
miles  across,  to  Reading.  Why, 
there  was  not  a  vehide  there  that 


would  haine  held  the  two  tninics ;  and 
as  to  eoonreyiBg  us  ail,  it  woaid  have 
taken  the  united  eneigies  of  aH  the 
Fiiea  in  Baaiagstdbe,  wkh  the  help  of 
the  ladnstrions  Fleas  to  boot,  to  get  ua 
to  our  destination  wiftin  a  we«k. 
¥ndie  io  this  per^ezing  sttaatton, 
WQoderfng  what  people  could  poasibly 
want  with  such  an  array  ef  boxea 
nd  bags,  a  qilet4eQfciag  man,  who 
bad  stood  by,  chewing  the  lash  of  a 
driving-whip  in  a  very  philosophical 
manner,  said,  ^Please  sir.  Til  take 
you  all."  ^*My  good  friend,  have 
you  seen  the  whole  party?"  "Ohyea^ 
sir,  I  brought  a  bigger  nor  youm  fbr 
this  here  train — ^we  have  a  fly  on  pur- 
pose." What  a  sensible  man  he  must 
have  been  who  devised  a  vdikle  so 
much  required  by  unhappy  sires  that 
are  ordered  to  remove  their  Lares  for 
change  of  air!  ^* Bring  round  the 
ark,"  we  cried ;  and  in  a  minute  came 
two  very  handsome  horses  to  the 
door,  drawing  a  thmg  that  was  an 
aggravated  likeness  of  the  old  hack* 
ney  coaches,  with  a  slight  cross  of  an 
<Hnnibus  in  its  breed.  It  hdd  seven 
inside  with  perfect  ease,  and  would 
have  held  as  many  more  as  might  be 
required ;  and  it  carried  all  the  luggage 
on  the  top  with  an  air  of  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  bcmnet, 
and  it  was  rather  proud  than  oth^- 
wise  of  its  head-drass.  The  driving 
seat  was  as  capacious  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  machine,  and  we  had 
mudi  interesting  oonveraation  with 
the  Jehu — whose  epithets,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  as  api^ed  to  raiboads, 
were  of  that  dass  of  adjectives  called 
the  emphatic.  There  is  to  be  a  cross 
Une  very  shortly  between  Basingstoke 
and  Beading,  uniting  the  South- 
western and  Great  Western  Rail- 
ways— and  then,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  tremendous  vehide  and  its 
driver?  The  coach,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  retained  as  a  spedmen  of  Brobdig- 
nnggian  fly,  but  my  friend  Jehu  must 
appear  in  the  character  of  Othello, 
and  confess  that  ^^his  occupation's 
gone."  Thank  heaven  1  people  wear 
boots,  and  many  of  them  like  to  have 
them  cleaned,  so,  with  the  hdp  of  Day 
and  Martin,  yon  may  live.  ^*  That's 
the  Duke's  gate,  sir,"  he  said,  pomting 
with  his  whip  to  a  plain  lodge  and 
entrance  on  the  left  hand.  '^  Hie 
lodge-keeper  was  his  top  groom  at 
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the  time  Waterloo  was — and  a  very 
nice  place  he  lias."  This  was  Strath- 
fieldsaye :  there  were  miles  and  miles 
of  the  most  beautiful  plantations,  all 
the  fences  in  excellent  order,  the  cot- 
tages along  the  road  dean  and  com* 
fortablc,  and  every  symptom  of  a  good 
landlord  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

''*'  If  it  wasn^t  for  all  this  here  Ing- 
gage,*^  said  Jehn  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his 
head  towards  the  moving  pyramid  be- 
hind us ;  "we  might  go  through  the 
park.  The  Duke  gives  permission  to 
gentlemen^s  carriages." 

So  the  poor  man  deluded  himself 
with  the  thought,  that  if  it  weren't  for 
the  bandboxes,  we  might  pass  muster 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Cork  and 
Spain. 

"  That's  very  kind  of  the  Duke." 

"  Oh,  he's  the  best  of  gentlemen— > 
I  hears  the  best  of  characters  of  bim 
from  his  tenants,  and  all  the  poor  folks 
round  about."  Now  here  was  our 
driver — ^rather  ragged  than  otherwise, 
and  as  poor  as  need  be — ^bearing  evi- 
dence to  the  character  of  the  greatest 
man  in  these  degenerate  days,  on 
points  that  are  perhaps  more  import- 
ant than  some  that  will  be  dwelt  on 
by  his  biographers.  The  best  of  cha- 
racters from  his  tenants  and  the  poor ; 
— well,  glorious  Duke,  I  shall  always 
think  of  this  when  I  read  about  your 
victories,  and  all  your  great  doings  in 
peace  and  war ;  and  when  people  call 
yon  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  great  sol- 
dier, and  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  I  shidl 
think  of  you  as  the  hero  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  the  best  of  characters 
among  your  tenants  and  the  poor 
folks  round  about. 

"Does  the  Duke  often  oome  to 
Beading?" 

"No;  very  seldom." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
oome  bv  the  Great  Western,  and  drive 
across." 

"He!"  exclaimed  the  driver,  giv- 
ing a  cut  to  the  near  horse  by  way  of 
italicisuig  his  observation.  "He 
never  comes  by  none  of  their  rails. 
He  don't  like  'em.  He  posts  every 
step  of  the  way.  He's  a  reg'lar  gen- 
tleman, he  is,  the  Duke." 

And  in  the  midst  of  conversation 
like  this,  we  got  to  Beading.  Through 
some  ^vretched  streets  we  drove,  and 


then  through  some  tolerable  ones ;  and 
at  last  pulled  up  at  the  Great  West- 
em  Hotel,  a  large  handsome  house* 
very  near  the  Bailway  station ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  were  as  comfortably 
settled  as  if  we  had  travelled  with  a 
couple  of  outriders,  and  had  ordered 
our  rooms  for  a  month.  The  sitting- 
room  had  three  or  four  windows,  of 
which  two  looked  out  upon  the  termi- 
nus. At  these  the  whole  party  were 
soon  happily  stationed,  watching  the 
different  trams  that  came  sweei»ng  up 
and  down  every  few  minutes;  long 
luggage  trains,  pnrsumg  theur  heavy 
way  with  a  business-like  solidity 
worthy  of  their  great  wdght  and 
respectability;  short  dapper  trains, 
that  seemed  to  take  a  spurt  up  the 
road  as  if  to  try  their  wind  and  con- 
dition ;  and  occasionallv  a  mysterious 
engine,  squeaking,  and  hissing,  and 
roaring,  and  then,  with  ja  succession 
of  curious  jumps  and  pantings,  back- 
ing itself  half  a  mile  or  so  down  the 
course,  and  then  spluttering  and  dash- 
ing out  of  siglit  as  if  madly  intent 
upon  suicide,  and  in  search  of  a  stone 
wall  to  run  its  head  upon.  As  to 
feeling  surprise  at  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents, the  only  wonder  a  sensible 
man  can  entertain  on  the  subject  is, 
that  there  is  any  things  but  aoddenta 
from  morning  to  night.  And  yet, 
when  you  look  a  little  closer  into  it, 
every  thing  seems  so  admirably 
managed,  that  the  chances  are  thou* 
sands  to  one  against  any  misfortune 
occurring.  Every  engine  seema  to 
know  its  place  as  aocnratdy  as  a 
cavalry  charger ;  the  language  also  of 
the  signals  seems  very  intelligible  to 
the  iron  ears  of  the  Lucifers  and  Beel- 
sebubs,  and  the  other  evil  spirits,  who 
seem  on  every  line  to  be  the  active 
agents  of  locomotion.  Why  can't  the 
dnrectors  have  more  Christianlike 
names  for  theur  moving  power  ? 
What  connexion  is  there  between  a 
beautiful  new  engine,  shining  in  all 
its  finery — ^the  personification  of  obe- 
dient and  beneficent  strength — ^with 
the  "  Infernal,"  or  the  "  Phlegethon," 
or  the  "Styx?"  Are  they  aware 
what  a  disagreeable  association  of 
ideas  is  produced  in  the  students  of 
Lempri^'s  classical  dictionary  by 
the  two  last  names  t.  or  the  Charon  or 
Atropos  ?  Let  these  things  be  mendp* 
ed,  and  let  them  be  called  by  some 
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more  inviting  appellations — ^Nelson, 
St  Vincent,  Rodney,  Watt,  Arkwri^t, 
St^benson,  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Soott; — ^bntleaye  heathen  mythology 
and  diabolic  geography  alone.  Aa 
night  began  to  close,  the  sights  and 
Bonnds  grew  more  strange  and  awful. 
A  great  flaming  eye  made  its  appear- 
ance at  a  distance ;  the  gradual  boom 
of  its  approach  grew  loader  and 
louder,  and  its  look  became  redder 
and  redder ;  and  then  we  watched  it 
roll  off  into  the  darkness  again,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  station,  on  its 
way  to  Bath— till,  tearing  np  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hoar,  came  an- 
other red-eyed  monster,  breathing 
bonriUe  flame,  and  seeming  to  bam 
its  way  tiiroagfa  the  sable  liyery  of  the 
lugfat  with  the  strength  and  straight- 
neas  of  a  red-hot  cannon-ball.  And 
then  we  called  for  candles  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  train  was  to  pass  on  its  way  to 
Bristol  at  half-past  eleren,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  lions  of 
Beading— if  there  had  been  any  ani- 
mals of  the  khud  in  the  neighboorhood 
— ^bat  after  a  short  detoor  in  the 
street,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  conn- 
tty,  we  found  onrselTes  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  railway.  The  scene 
here  was  the  same  as  on  the  prerions 
night,  and  we  were  more  and  more 
confinned  in  our  opinion,  that,  next 
to  the  sea  or  a  navigable  river,  a  rail- 
way is  the  pleasantest  object  in  a 
nual  view.  As  to  the  impostors  who 
extort  thousands  of  pounds  from  the 
unhappy  shareholders,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  line  will  be  injurious  to  their 
estates,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  sent 
to  Brixton  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.  It  gives  a  greatly 
increased  value  to  their  lands,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  superior  rents  they 
can  obtain  for  the  farms  along  the 
line;  and  as  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  landscape,  it  is  only  because 
the  eye  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  it, 
nor  the  mind  embued  with  railway 
associations,  that  it  is  not  considered 
«  finer  ^*  object"  than  the  level  green- 
^ery  of  a  park,  or  the  hedgerows  of  a 
cultivated  farm.  Painters  have  al- 
ready begun  to  see  the  grandeur  of  a 
tempestuons  sea  ridden  over  by  steam- 
ers ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  next 
war,  some  black  ^^  qneller  of  the  ocean 
flood,**  with  short  funnel  and  smoke- 


blackened  sails,  will  be  thought  as  fit 
a  theme  for  poetry  and  romance,  as 
the  Victory  or  the  Shannon. 

Knowledge,  which  we  are  ever}*- 
where  told  is  now  advancing  at  railway 
speed,  is  still  confined  within  veiy 
narrow  limits,  we  are  sonry  to  say, 
among  railway  clerks  and  other  ofil- 
cials.  They  still  seem  to  measure  the 
qphere  of  their  studies  by  distance, 
and  not  by  time;  for  instance,  not 
one  of  the  employes  at  Reading  could 
give  us  more  information  about  Bris- 
tol than  if  it  had  been  three  days* 
journey  removed  from  him.  Three 
hours  conveys  us  from  one  to  the 
other— and  yet  they  did  not  know  the 
name  or  situation  of  a  single  inn, 
nor  where  the  boats  to  Chepstow  sail- 
ed from,  nor  whether  there  were  any 
boats  to  Chepstow  at  all.  In  ancient 
tunes  such  ignorance  might  be  excus- 
able, when  the  towns  were  really  as 
distant  as  London  and  York  now  are ; 
but  when  three  hours  is  the  utmost 
limit,  and  every  half  hour  the  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  Uiem,  it 
struck  us  as  something  unaccountable 
that  Bristol  should  be  such  a  complete 
terra  incogniia  to  at  least  a  dozen 
smart-looking  individuals,  who  stamp 
off  the  tickets,  and  chuck  the  money 
into  a  drawer,  with  an  easy  negligence 
very  gratifying  to  the  beholder.  Be- 
membiering  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Western  Hotel  given  us 
by  a  fnend,  with  the  whispered  in- 
formation that  the  turtle  was  inimit- 
able, and  only  three-and- sixpence  a 
basin;  we  stowed  away  the  greater 
I>ortion  of  the  party  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  and  betook  ourselves  in  eco- 
nomical seclusion  to  a  vehide  of  the 
second  rank.  And  a  first-rate  vehicle 
it  was — ^better  in  the  absence  of  staff- 
ing on  that  warm  day,  than  its  more 
aristocratic  companion;  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  we  were  all  spin- 
ning down  the  road — a  line  of  human 
and  other  baggage,  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length. 

At  Swindon  we  were  allowed  ten 
minutes  for  refreshment.  The  gi'cat 
lunching-room  is  a  very  splendid 
apartment— and  hungry  passengers 
rushed  in  at  both  doors,  and  in  a 
moment  clustered  round  the  counters, 
and  were  busy  in  the  demolition  of 
pies  and  sandwiches.  Under  a  noble 
arch  the  counters  ai'C  placed ;  the 
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atteiidante  occupying  a  space  between 
tiiem,  so'tlutt  one  set  attend  to  the 
gormandizers  who  enter  by  one  of 
the  doors,  and  the  rest  on  the  others. 
It  has  exactly  the  effect  of  a  miges- 
tiG  mirror — and  so  completely  was 
this  my  impression,  thai  it  was  with 
the  utmost  dificoity  I  persaaded  my- 
self  that  the  crowd  on  the  other  side 
of  the  arch  was  not  the  reflection  of 
the  company  apon  this.  Exactly 
opposite  the  place  where  I  stood-— in 
tiie  act  of  enjoying  a  glass  of  sheny 
and  a  biseoit— I  discovered  what  I 
took  of  course  to  be  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  myself.  What  an 
extraordinary  mirror,  I  thought  1 — ^fbr 
I  saw  a  prodigious  man,  with  en<^« 
mooB  whiskers,  ramming  a  large  veal 
pie  into  his  month  with  one  han4«  and 
holding  in  the  other  a  tumbler  of  por- 
tOT.  I  looked  at  the  glass  of  sherry, 
and  gave  the  biscuit  a  more  Tig<»oiis 
bite — alas !  it  had  none  of  the  &vom 
ofthe  veal  and  porter;  so  I  discorded 
that  the  law  of  <^cs  was  unchanged, 
and  that  I  had  escaped  the  iniiction 
€i  so  Yoracious  a  douUe-ganger. 

The  country  round  Ghli^penham  is 
as  beautifnl  as  can  be  conceiTed ;  all 
the  fruit-trees  were  in  full  blossom,  and 
we  swept  through  long  tracts  of  the 
richest  and  prettiest  orchards  we  ever 
saw.  Hall  and  farm,  and  moated 
grange,  passed  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  at  last  the  fair  dty  of  Bath  rose 
like  the  queen  of  all  the  land,  and 
looked  down  from  her  palaces  and 
towers  on  the  fairest  champaign  that 
ever  queen  looked  upon  before.  Seen 
from  the  railway,  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  seems  to  rise  up  from  the 
very  midst  of  orchards  and  gardens ; 
terrace  above  terrace,  but  stMi  with  a 
great  flush  of  foliage  between ;  it  is  a 
pity  it  ever  grew  into  a  fashionable 
watering-place ;  though,  even  now,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  amend.  Like  some 
cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,  fed 
from  her  gentle  youth  upon  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  she  is 
too  beautifhl  to  put  on  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  belle  of  the  court.  Let 
her  go  back  to  her  country  ways — her 
walks  in  the  village  lanes — ^her  scam- 
pers across  the  fields ;  she  will  be 
more  really  captivating  than  if  she 
was  redolent  of  Park  Lane,  and  never 
missed  a  drawing-room  or  Almack*s. 
But  here  we  are  at  Bristol,  and  must 


leave  our  exhortations  to  Bath  to  a 
fistare  opportmiity« 

It  is  amazing  how  capidly  the  paa* 
sengers  diqierse.  By  the  time  oar 
trunks  and  boxes  were  all  collected» 
the  statloB  was  deserted,  the  emptjr 
carnages  had  wfaedod  theoMelves 
away,  and  we  began  to  have  invoinn- 
tary  renfanseeMes  of  Caapbeli's  Lati 
Man.  Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor 
tread — so  it  was  with  no  slight  grati* 
fication  that  we  behdd  the  cad  of  an 
omnibos  beekomngus  totake  our  plaoa 
on  the  outside  of  h^  boas.  The  luggage 
had  been  swung  down  in  a  lump 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  same  levd,  by 
the  periphrans  of  a  stair,  every  thing 
had  been  stowed  away  on  the  roo^ 
where  in  a  few  monratts  we  joined  it ; 
and  careered  through  the  streets  of 
Bristc^,  for  the  flrst  time  in  our  lives. 
^*  Do  you  go  to  any  hotel  near  the 
quay  v4iere  the  Chepatow  steamers 
start  frtim?"  was  ear  first  enquiiy; 
but  before  the  (^arioteer  had  time  to 
reflM>ve  the  tobacco  from  his  eheeki 
to  let  ferth  the  words  of  song,  a 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  us  veiy 
Idndly  interfered.  ^'  The  York  Hotd» 
sir,  is  quite  near  the  river,  in  a  nice 
quiet  square,  and  the  most  eomfortafale 
house  I  ever  was  m.  If  they  can  give 
you  accommodatton,  yoa  can't  be  in 
better  quarters."  Next  to  the  praise* 
worthiness  of  a  good  Samaritan,  who 
takes  care  of  tiie  houseless  and  the 
stranger,  is  tiie  merit  of  the  benevolent 
individual  who  tells  you  the  good 
Samaritan's  address.  We  made  vp 
our  minds  at  once  to  go  on  to  the 
York  HoteL 

''For  Chepstow,  so*?''  said  the 
stranger — ''  a  beautiful  idace,  but  by 
no  means  equal  to  Linton  in  North 
Devon.  Do  you  go  to  Chepstow 
straight?" 

''  As  soon  as  a  boat  will  take  us : 
we  are  going  into  Wales  to  change 
of  air,  and  the  sooner  we  get  there 
the  better." 

''  Change  of  air ! — there  isn't  such 
air  in  Engiand,  no,  nor  any  where 
else,  as  at  Linton.  Why  don't  yon 
come  to  Linton  ?  Yon  can  get  there 
hi  six  hours." 

'^  But  Welsh  air  is  the  one  leoon^ 
mended." 

''Nonsense.  There's  no  air  ia 
Wales  to  be  e(»ttpaied  with  LinUm. 
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Fre  tried  iliem  both — so  baye  hun- 
dreds-€^  other  pet^e — and  as  for 
Iwanty  and  aee&erjy  and  walks  and 
drives,  Unton  beats  the  whole  woild." 
All  this  was  very  ^fficnlt  to  resist ; 
tat  we  set  our  minds  dannfy  os  the 
Three  Godis  andGlasbnryyale,  and  re- 
pelled all  the  temptations  of  the  gem 
ef  the  North  of  Devon.    Every  bout 
Ifaat  tookns  nearer  to  oar  goal,  brongfat 
out  the  likeness  we  had  formed  of  it 
ia  onr  hearts  with  greater  relief.    A 
ite  sednded  fann--of  whieh  a  few 
rooBS  were  fitted  up  as  a  house  of 
entertainment — a  wfid  h^  rl^g  gra- 
doally  at  its    baek — a  monntain- 
■tream  rattling  and  foaming  in  front 
— all  ronnd  it,  sweUIng  kndls  and 
leaithymomitains.    What  had  Linton 
to  riiow  in  opposition  to  charms  Mke 
tiiese?  We  rejected  the  advice  of  onr 
good-natoied  counsellor  with  great 
i^ret,  more  especially  as  a  sojourn  in 
LmAon  would  probablyhaveenabled  us 
to  cnltcvate  Ids  farther  acquaantance. 
The  Toik  was  found  all  Itet  he  de- 
aeiOied— 4dean^  quiet,  andcomfortable^ 
When  the  young  fry  had  fimshed  their 
£oaer,  away  we  all  set  <m  a  voyage  of 
diseovery  to  Glifron.    Up  a  hill  we 
climbed — ^whidi  in  many  n^ghbonr- 
hoods  would  be  thought  a  mountaiH 
—and  passed  paragons,  and  drcuses, 
and  crescents,  on  left  and  right,  won- 
dering when  we  were  ever  to  emerge 
Infto  ti^e  open  air.    At  last  we  reached 
title  top^a  green  elevation  surrounded 
en  two  sides  by  streets  and  villas — 
crowned  with  a  curious-looking  obser- 
Tatory,  and  ornamented  at  one  end 
with  a  strange  buildfcig  on  1^  very 
o4gB  of  the  cBff ;  bemgone  of  the  ter- 
avttof  tiiesuspensionbridge,  which  got 
tiraa&r,  and  no  farther.  Going  across 
tihe  Green,  the  sight  is  the  most  grand 
and  atrikingwe  ever  saw.  !^down, 
aUrting  its  way  round  difils  of  prodi- 
gions  height — which,  however,  except 
when  tiiey  are  quarried  for  buildmg 
pnrposes,  are  covered  with  the  riohest 
frii^ — along  their  whole  descent 
winds  tiie  Avon,  at  that  moment  in 
Ml  tide,  and  covered  in  all  its  wind- 
lags  with  sails  of  eveiy  shape  and 
kw.    The  rocks  on  the  cpposite  side 
are  of  a  glorious  rich  led,  and  consort 
most  beantiMly  with  the  green  leaves 
of  the  plantations  that  soften  their 
ngged  prec^oes,  by  festooning  them 
to  the  wy  brink.    Then  there  are 


wfld  dells  running  back  in  the  wood- 
ed parts  of  the  hifl,  and  waUos  seem 
to  be  made  through  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  maids  who  love  the  moon 
—or  more  prebably,  and  more  poeti- 
cally too,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
toiling  citizens  oi  the  smoky  town, 
who  wander  about  among  these  syl- 
van    recesses,    with    their    wives 
and  families,  and  enjoy  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  without  hav-^ 
ing  consulted  Burke  or  Adam  Smith 
on  the  causes  of  their  delight.    As 
you  ciimb  upwards  towu^s  the  ob- 
servatory, you  fancy  you  are  attend- 
ing one  of  Buekland's  lectures — th^ 
whole  language  you  hear  is  geological 
and  philosophic.     About  a    dozen 
men,  with  little  tables  before  them, 
are  dispersed  over  the  latter  part  of 
the  ascent,  and  keep  tempting  yon 
with  ^^  foskliferous  specimens  of  the 
oolite  formation,''  "  taliary,"  "  Silu- 
rian,"   "  saurian,"    "  stratification,'' 
•*  carbonifereus."    It  was  quite  won- 
derful to  hear  such  a  stream  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  the 
'ngour  of  these  terrene  philosophers 
in  polishing  their  specimens  upon  a 
whetstone,  laid  upon  tlieir  knees.    A 
fow  shillings  put  us  all  in  possession 
of  memorials  of  Clifton,  in  the  shape 
of  little  slabs  of  different  strata,  po- 
Hshed  on  both  sides,  and  ingeniously 
moulded  to  resemble  a  book.    A  little 
fhrther  up,  we  got  besieged  by  another 
body  of  the  Cliffcon  Samarltaos,  the 
proprietors  of  a  troop  of  donkeys,  all 
saddled  and  bridled  in  battle  array. 
Into  the  hands  of  a  venerable  matron, 
the  owner  of  a  vast  number  of  donkies, 
and  two  or  three  ragged  urchins,  who 
acted  as  the  Widdicombs  of  the  caval-* 
cade,  we  committed  all  the  younkers 
for  an  hour's  joy,  between  the  turn- 
pike and  back,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  a  seat  at  the  ledge  of  the  cliff,  and 
^^gased  with  ever  new  delight"  at 
the  noble  landscape  literally  at  our 
feet.    But  the  hour  quickly  passed; 
l^e  donkeys  resigned  their  load ;  and 
we  slid,  as  safely  as  could  be  expected, 
down  the  inclined  plane  tli  at  conducted 
us  to  the  York.    We  did  not  experi- 
ment upon  the  turtle-soup,  as  we  had 
been  advised  to  do  at  the  Royal  West- 
era,  but  some  Bristol  salmon  did  as 
well;  and  after  a  long  consultation 
about  boats,  and  breakfost  at  an  early 
hour,  we  found  we  had  got  throng 
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our  d,Y»apd  that  hitherto  the  journey     very  pretty  girl— and,  with  nntii-ing 


\xaA  oftei'ed  nothing  but  enjoyment. 

The  morning  lowered ;  and,  heavily 
in  clouds,  but  luckily  without  rain,  we 
effected  our  embarkation,  at  eight 
o'clock,  on  board  the  Wye — ^a  spacious 
steamer  that  plies  every  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  tide,  between  Bristol  and 
Chepstow.  We  were  a  numerous 
ci*ew,  and  had  a  steady  captain,  with 
a  face  so  weatherbeaten  that  we  con- 
cluded his  navigation  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  Severn  sea.  The  first 
two  or  three  miles  of  our  course  was 
through  the  towering  cliffs  and  wooded 
chasms  we  had  admired  from  the  Clif- 
ton Down.  For  that  part  of  its  career, 
the  Avon  is  so  beautiful,  and  glides 
along  with  such  an  evident  aim  after 
the  picturesque,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
believe  it  anything  but  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water,  adding  a  new  feature 
to  a  splendid  landscape ;  and  yet  this 


assiduity,  the  teacher  renewed  his 
lesson.  We  ventured  a  prophecy  that 
they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  the 
twisting  of  a  knot  that  would  not  be 
quite  so  easy  to  untie  as  the  sailor's 
slip  that  made  them  so  happy. 

On  we  went  on  the  top  of  the  tide, 
roundmg  promontories,  and  gliding 
among  bosky  bowers  and  wooded  deUa, 
till  at  last  our  panting  conveyer  panted 
no  more,  and  we  lay  alongside  the 
pier  of  Chepstow.  The  tide  at  this 
place  rises  to  the  incredible  height  of 
fifty,  and  sometimes,  on  great  ooca* 
sions,  of  seventy  feet;  so  they  have  a 
floating  sort  of  foot-bridge  from  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  that  sinks  and 
rises  with  the  flood,  connected  with 
the  land  by  elongating  iron  chains, 
and  illustrating  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  Chepstow 
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nations,  and  only  inferior  in  the  extent 
of  its  tniffic  to  the  Thames  and  Mer- 
sey.   The  shores  soon  sink  into  com- 
monplace meadows,  and  we  emerge 
into  the  Severn,  which  is  about  five 
miles  wide,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon  to  that  of  the  Wye.    Ail  the 
way  across,  new  headtEinds  open  upon 
the  view ;  and,  far  down  the  channel, 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Flat  Holms, 
and  other  little  islands ;  while  in  front 
the  Welsh  hills  bound  the  prospect, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  form 
a  noble  background  to  the  rich,  wooded 
plains  of  -Monmouthshire,  and  the 
low-lying  shore  we  are  approaching. 
Suddenly  you  jut  round  an  enormous 
rock,  and  find  yourself  in  a  river  of 
still  more  sylvan  gentleness  than  the 
Avon.    The  other  passengers  seemed 
to  have  no  eyes  for  the  picturesque— 
perhaps  they  had  seen  the  scenery  till 
they  were  tired  of  it ;  and  some  of 
them  were  more  pleasantly  engaged 
than  gaping  and  gazing  at  rocks  and 
trees.     Grouped  at  the  tiller-chains 
were  four  or  five  people,  very  happily 
employed  in  looking  at  each  other — 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  occupation ;  and  were  instructing 
each  other  in  the  art  and  mysteiy  of 
^ing  the  sailor's  knot.    Time  aifter 
time  the  cord  refused  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  girl's  fingers — ^very 
white  fingers  they  were  too,  and  a 


it  did  not  enter  into  our  plan.  The 
Three  Cocks  grew  in  interest  the 
nearer  we  got  to  theur  interesting 
abode.  We  determmcd  to  hnny  for- 
ward to  Abeigavenny — thence  to  send 
a  missive  of  enquiry  as  to  the  acoom- 
modations  of  the  hostel — ^to  go  on  at 
once,  if  we  could  be  received — ^and 
(leaving  all  the  lumber,  including  the^ 
maids  and  the  younger  children)  to 
make  a  series  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
that  would  entitle  us  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Travellers'  Club. 

A  coach  was  on  the  strand  ready  t<^ 
start  for  Monmouth ;  a  whisper  and 
half-a-crown  secured  the  whole  of  the 
inside  and  two  seats  out,  against  all 
concurrents ;  and  the  Wye,  the  boat, 
the  knot-tying  passengers,  were  all 
left  behind,  and  wo  began  to  climb 
the  hill  as  fast  as  two  miserable-look- 
ing horses  could  crawl.  A  leader  was 
added  when  we  had  got  a  little  way 
up ;  but  as  they  neglected  to  furnish 
our  coachman  with  a  whip  long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  his  wheeler's 
ears,  our  unicorn  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  with  very  slackened 
traces,  while  our  friend  sat  the  pictmre 
of  indignation,  with  his  short  ^^- 
lum  in  his  hand,  and  Implored  all  the 
male  population  who  overtook  us,  to 
favour  him  by  kicking  the  nnhappy 
leader  to  death.  An  occasional  be- 
nevolent Christian  complied  with  his 
request  to  the  extent  of  a  dig  with  x 
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stoat  boot  uoder  the  rib ;  but  every 
now  and  then,  the  faribnnd  jarvej 
apologised  to  ns  for  the  slowness  of 
our  course  by  asking — "  Won't  I  serve 
him  ont  when  I  gets  a  whip!"    A 
whip  he  at  last  got,  and  made  tip  for 
lost  time  by  belabonring   the  lazy 
culprit  in  a  very  scientific  manner; 
and  having  got  us  all  into  a  gallop,  he 
became  quite  pleasant  and  communi- 
<^ve.    All  the  people  in  Monmouth- 
fitiire  are  Welsh,  that  is  very  dear ; 
and  Monmouthshire  is  as  Welsh  a 
county  as  Carnarvon,  in  spite  of  the 
maps  of  geographers,  and  the  circuits 
oC  the  Judges.    The  very  faces  of  the 
people  are  evidence  of  their  Ta£^- 
hood.    We  have  had  no  experience 
yet  if  they  carry  out  the  peculiar 
ideas  on  the  rights  of  property,  attri- 
buted to  Taffy  in  the  ancient  legend, 
which  relates  the  method  that  gentle- 
man took  to  supply  himself  with  a  leg 
of  beef  and  a  marrow  bone ;  but  their 
voices  and   names  are  redolent  of 
leeks,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
ever  make  them  English.    Yon  might 
as  well  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make   our   friend    Joseph    Hume's 
speeches   English.     And   therefore, 
throughout  the  narrative,  we  shall  al- 
ways consider  ourselves  in  Wales, 
till  we  cross  the  Severn  again.    We 
trotted  round  the  park  wall  of  a  noble 
estate  called  Pearcefield,  and  when 
we  had  crowned  the  ascent,  our  Jehu 
turned  round  with  an  air  of  great  ex- 
ultation, pulling  up  his  horses  at  the 
same  time,  and  said — "There  1  did  you 
ever  see  a  sight  like  that?    This  is 
the  Double  View.'*    He  might  well 
be  proud — ^for  8«ch  a  prospect  is  not 
to  be  equalled,  I  should  think,  in  the 
workl.>  The  Wye  is  dose  below  yon, 
with  its  rich  banks,  frowned  over  by 
%  magnificent  crag,  that  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  land- 
scape; and  m  the  distance  is  the 
river  Severn,  pursuing  its  shining  way 
through  the  fertile  vafieys  of  Glo^ster- 
ahire,  and  by  some  deMptio  visusy  for 
which  we  cannot  account,  raised  ap- 
parentlv  to  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  its  sister  stream.    It  has  the 
a^^rance  of  being  conveyed  in  a 
vast  artificially  raised  embankment, 
laughing    into    scorn   the   grandest 
aqueducts  of  andent  Rome,  and  bear- 
ing perhi^  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  lofty- bedded  Po  in  its  passage 
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through  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
combination  of  tlie  two  rivers  in  the 
same  scene,  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  brought  prominently 
before  the  eye  at  once,  make  this  one. 
of  the  finest  "  sights  *'  that  can  be 
imagined.    The  &ver  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  sincerity  of  our  admira- 
tion,' and,  like  a  good  patriot,  evi- 
dently considered  our  encomiums  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  himself.    The 
whole  of  the  drive  to  Monmouth  is 
through  a  succession  of  noblo  views,, 
only  to  be  equalled,  as  far  as  our 
travellmg  experience  extends,  by  the 
stage  on  the  Scottish  border,  between 
Longtown  and  Langholm.    But  soon 
after  this,  the  skies,  that  had  gloomed 
for  a  long  time,  took  fairly  to  pouring 
out  all  the  cats  and  dogs  they  pos- 
sessed  upon  our  miserable   heads. 
An  umbrella  on  the  top  of  a  coach  is 
at  all  times  a  nuisance  and  incum- 
brance, so,  in  gloomy  resignation  to  a 
fate  that  was  unavoidable,  we  wrapt 
our  mantle  round  us,  and  made  the 
most  of  a  bad  bargain.     To  Mon- 
mouth we  got  at  last,  and  to  our  great 
discomfort  found  that  it  was  market- 
day,  and  that  we  had  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  a  joint  of  meat  with 
some  wet  and  hungry  farmers.    We 
compromised  the  matter  for  a  beef- 
steak, for  which  we  had  to  wait  about 
an  hour;  and  having  seen  that  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  was  well  sup- 
plied, we  proceed  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  on  to 
Abergavenny.    Finding  that  informa-  ^ 
tion  on  a  matter  so  likely  to  remove 
a  remunerative  party  from  the  inn- 
was  not  very  easy  to  be  obtained 
from  the  denizens  thereof,  we  mado 
our   way   into   the   market.      The 
civility  of  the  natives,  when  their  in- 
terests are  not  concerned,  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  in  a  moment  we  werc  re- 
commended to  the  Beaufort  Arms,  a 
hotel  that  would  do  honour  to  Ediu- 
bm-gh  itsdf-^had  ordered  a  roomy 
chaise,  and  procured  the  services  of  a 
man  with  a  light  cart,  to  follow  us 
with  the  heavy  luggage.    The  sky 
began  to  dear,  the  postillion  trotted 
gaily  on,  and  we   left  the  county 
to^vn,  not  much  gratified  with  our 
experience  of  its  smoky  rooms  and 
tough  beefsteaks.    Wc  followed  the 
windings  of  the  Trothy,  a  stream  of  a 
very  lively  and  fiisky  die«position. 
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pasaing  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, who  seems  lord-paramoant  of 
the  coanty,  and  at  length  came  in 
view  of  the  noble  ruins  of  Bagland 
Castle.    Bat  now  we  were  wiser  than 
we  had  been  at  the  earlj  part  of  the 
journey,  and  had  bought  a  very  well 
written  guide-book,  by  Mr  W.   II. 
Thomas,  which,  at  the  small  outlay  of 
one  shilling,  made  ns  as  learned  on 
**  the  Wye,  with  its  associated  scenery 
and  mins,^*  as  if  we  had  lived  among 
them  all  our  days.    Inspired  by  his 
animated  pages,  we  descanted  with 
the  profonndest  erudition,  to  our  as- 
tonished   companion    on   the   box, 
about  its  machicolated  towers,  and 
the  finely  proportioned  muUions  of 
the  hall.    *^  If  you  ascend  the  walls  of 
the  castle,'^  we  exdairaed  in  a  par- 
oxj-sm  of  rathusiasm,  as  if  we  were 
perched  on  the  very  top,  "  you  will 
see  that  the  castle  occupies  the  centre 
of  an  undulating  plain,  checkered  with 
white-washed     farm-bouses,    fields, 
and  noble  groves  of  oak.    The  tower 
and  village  of  Rhaglan  lie  at  a  short 
distance,  picturesquely  straggling  and 
irregular.  To  the  north,  the  bold  and 
diversified  forms  of  the  Craig,  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  Skyrids,  and  Blorenge 
mountains,  with  the  outlines  of  the 
Hatterals,  perfect  the  scene  in  this 
direction ;  whilst  the   ever- varying 
and  amphitheatrical  boundary  of  this 
natural  basin,  may  be  traced  over  the 
Blaenavons,  Craig-y-garayd,    (close 
to  Usk,)  the  Gaer  Yawr,  the  round 
Twm  Barlwm,  the  fir- crowned  top  of 
"Wentwood    forest,    Pen-cae-Mawr, 
the  dreary  heights  of  Newchurch  and 
Devauder;  the  continuation  of  the 
same  range  past  Llanishen,  the  white 
church  of  which  is  plainly  visible ; 
Trelleck,    Craig-y-Dorth,    and    the 
highlands  above  Troy  Paik,  'where 
they  end."    We  were  going  on  in  the 
same  easy  and  off-hand  manner  to 
dicscribe  some  other  peculiarities  of 
the  landscape,  when  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  caniage  brought  the  book  we 
were   fhrtiveTy  pillaging   into   open 
view,  and  we  were  forced,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  to  confess  our  obligations 
to  Mr  W.    H.    Thomas.     A    very 
beautifhl  ruin  it  is,  certamly,  and  we 
made  a  vow  to  devote  a  day  to  ex- 
plorhig  its  remains,  and  judging  for 
ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  guide- 
book's description.    Even  if  the  road 
had  no   recommendation   from   the 


lovely  openings  it  gives  at  every  turn, 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  travel  by  it 
in  sunshine,  for  the  hedges  along  its 
whole  extent  were  a  complete  ram- 
part of  the  sweetest  smelling  May. 
Such  miles  of  snow-white  blossoms  we 
never  saw  before.    It   looked   like 
Titania's  bleaching-gronnd,  and  as  If 
ail   the  fairies  had  hung  out  their 
white  frocks  to  dry.    And  the  haw- 
thorn blossoms  along  the  road  wem 
emulated  on  all  the  Uttle  terraeea  at 
the  side  of  it ;  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  evoy 
little  cottage  rejoiced  in  its  orchard — 
so  that,  with  the  help  of  hedges  and 
fruit  trees,  the  whole  earth  was  In  a 
glow  of  beauty  and  perfume — and  we 
prophecy  this  will  be  a  famous  year 
for  cider  and  perry.     Abergavomiy 
has  a  very  bad  approach  Heorn  Mon- 
mouth, and  we  dreaded  a  repetition  of 
the  delays  and  toughnesses  wo  had 
just  escaped  from ;  how  great  there- 
fore was  onr  gratification  when  we 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  Angel, 
and  were  shown  into  a  splendid  room, 
thu^-five  or  forty  feet  long  by  twenty 
wide,  secured  bedrooms  as  dean  and 
comfortable  as  heart  coi]dd  desire,  and 
had  every  thing  we  asked  for  with 
the  precision  of  clockwork  and  the 
rapidity  of  steam.    The  Three  Cock» 
began  to  descend  from  the  lofty  place 
they  held  in  our  esteem,  and  we  re- 
solved for  one  day  at  least  to  rest 
contentedly  in  such  eomfortable  quar- 
ters, and  look  about  us ;  so  forth  we 
sallied,  and  in  the  course  of  onr  {hI- 
grimage  speedily  arrived  at  Aberea*ny 
Castle.  Talk  of  pictwesquenessT  this 
was  picturesque  eno«gh  fbr  poet  or 
painter  with  a  vengeance — great  thick 
walls   all   covered   over   with   ivy, 
crowning  a  round  knoll  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  and  looking  ovtf  a 
finer  view,  we  wiH  venture  to  say, 
than  that  we  have  just  described  as 
seen  fh>m  Ragland ;  and  to  complete 
the   beauty  of  it — the  comforts  of 
modem  civilication  uniting  themselves 
to   ancient  magnificence — ^the   main 
walls  have  been  fitted  up  by  one  of 
the  late  lords  into  a  pretty  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
town.    This  is  the  true  use  of  an  an- 
tique ruin — this  is  replacing  the  coat 
of  mail  with  a  ratn-x)roof  mackintosh 
— the  steel  casque  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
guilbert  with  the  Kilmamock  night- 
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cap  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  And  in 
this  instanoe  the  change  has  been  ef- 
fected with  the  greatest  skill;  the 
coat  of  mail  and  steel  casqne  are 
still  there,  but  only  for  show;  the 
mackintosh  and  nightcap  are  the 
habitual  dress :  and  few  dwellings  in 
oar  poor  eyes  are  comparable  to  the 
one,  that  ontside  has  the  date  of  the 
cmsaders,  and  inside,  the  convenien- 
oesof  1845.  The  town  has  a  noble 
body-gnard  of  hills  all  round  it ;  and 
percbd  high  np  on  almost  inaccessible 
ledges,  are  litUe  white-walled  cotta- 
ges, that  made  ns  long  for  the  wings 
of  a  bird  to  fly  up  and  inspect  them 
closer ;  no  other  mode  of  conyeyance 
wonld  be  either  speedy  or  safe,  for  the 
ades  of  the  monntams  are  nearly  per- 
pendicDlar,  and  would  have  pot 
I>ongla8's  horse  to  its  mettle  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  Owen  Gkndowr. 
Dark,  gloomy,  Tartarean  hills  they 
appear,  and  no  wonder;  for  their 
i^le  interior  is  composed  of  iron, 
and  day  and  night  they  are  glimmer- 
ing and  snkoking  with  a  hundred  fires. 
They  hare  a  dreadful,  stem,  metallic 
look  abont  them,  and  are  as  different 
In  tbdr  configuration  from  the  chalk 
hills  of  Hampshire  as  they  are  irom 
cheese.  Some  day  we  shall  ascend 
their  dusky  aades,  and  dive  into  Pinters 
drear  domams— 4he  hron- works->agod 


should  find  plenty  of  accommodation 
at  once.  This  did  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  to  the  landlord,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  once  more 
upon  tiie  road,  maids  and  children 
inside  as  usual,  and  a  natty  postilion 
cocking  his  white  hat  and  flicking  his 
little  whip,  in  the  most  bumptious 
manner  imagmable.  Through  Crlck- 
howell  we  went  without  drawing 
bridle,  and  went  almost  too  fast  to 
observe  sufficiently  its  very  beautiful 
situation ;  past  noble  country-seats, 
bower  and  haU,  we  drove ;  and  at 
last  wound  our  solitary  way  along 
a  cross-road,  among  some  pasto- 
ral hills,  that  remuraed  us  more  of 
Dumfries-shire  than  any  country  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  road  ascended 
gradually  for  many  miles;  and  on 
crowning  the  elevation,  we  caught  a 
very  noble  extensive  view  of  a  rich, 
flat,  thickly-wooded  plain,  that  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  unequalled 
neighbourhood  of  Warwick.  Down 
and  down  we  trotted — hills  and 
heights  of  all  kinds  left  behind  us — 
trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  all  in  the  follest 
leaf,  lay  for  miles  and  mUes  <mi  every 
Side ;  and  the  scenery  had  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  our  ideal  of 
a  Welsh  landscape,  as  ditch  water  to 
champagne.  Through  this  wilderness 
of  sweets,  stifling    and   oppressive 


who,  in  the  present  state  of  railway   ^from  its  very  richness,  we  drove  for  a. 


specnlation,  miglrt  easily  be  confound- 
ed with  Plotus;  and  with  this  and 
■any  other  good  resolutions,  we  re- 
tamed  to  the  hospitable  care  of  our 
friend  Mr  Morgan,  at  the  Angd. 
Next  day  was  8miday,  and  very  wet. 
We  slipped  across  the  street  and 
heard  a  very  good  sermon  in  the 
morning,  in  a  large  handsome  church, 
which  was  not  q[nite  so  well  filled  as 
It  ought  to  have  beea,  and  were  kept 
dose  prisoners  all  day  afterwards  by 
the  unrelenting  deiids. 

But  om*  object  was  not  yet  attained, 
and  we  resolved  to  start  off  whh  fresh 
vigour  on  our  expedition  to  the 
Three  Cocks.  It  was  oi^y  two-and- 
twenty  miles  off ;  our  host,  with  Done 
of  the  spirit  that,  they  say,  h  always 
foimd  between  two  of  a  trade,  spoke 
In  the  highest  teims  of  the  Yale  of 
Glasbury,  and  its  clean  and  comfort- 
aUe  hoteL  He  also  made  enquiry  for 
ns  as  to  its  lureseat  condition,  and 
bron^t  back  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  It  was  not  fuili  and  that  we 


long  way,  looking  in  vain  for  the  hilly 
region  where  the  Three  Cocks  had 
taken  up  thek  abode.  At  last  we 
saw,  a  little  way  in  front  of  us,  at  the 
lade  of  the  road-— or  rather  with  one 
gable-end  projecting  into  it,  a  large, 
white  house,  with  a  mill  appearing  to 
constitute  one  of  its  wings.  ^^  The 
man  will  surely  stop  here  to  water  the 
horses,^  was  our  observation ;  and  so 
indeed  he  did — and  as  he  threw  the 
rein  loose  over  the  off  horse^s  neck — 
there!  don't  you  see  the  sign-board 
on  the  wall  ?  Alas,  alas,  this  is  the 
Three  Cocks  I  An  admirable  fishing 
quarter  it  must  be,  fcH*  the  river  is 
very  near,  and  the  country  rich  and 
beautiful,  but  not  adapted  to  our  par- 
ticular case,  where  nronntain  air  and 
fi*ee  exposure  are  indispensable.  But 
if  it  had  been  ten  times  less  adapted 
to  our  purpose  wc  had  travelled  too 
fiur  to  give  it  up. 
'*  Can  you  take  us  in  for  afew  weeks?  " 
The  landlord  laughed  at  the  idea. 
^^  I  could  not  find  room  for  a  singlo 
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individual,  if  yon  gave  mc  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  party  has  been  with  me 
for  some  time,  and  I  can't  even  say 
how  long  they  may  stay." 

And,  corroborative  of  this,  we  saw 
at  the  window  our  fortunate  extruders, 
who  no  doubt  congratulated  them- 
selves on  so  many  points  of  the  law 
being  in  then*  favour.  Here  were  we 
stuck  on  the  Queen's  high  road — 
tired  horses,  cooped-np  children — and 
the  Three  Cocks  as  unattainable  as 
the  Philosopher's  stone.  The  s^pa- 
thizing  landlord  consoled  us  m  our 
disappointment  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  postilion  jumped  into  his  saddle 
again,  and  we  pursued  our  way  to  the 
nearest  place  where  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  a  reception — namely,  the 
Hay,  a  village  of  some  size  about  five 
mUes  further  on.  "  Come  along,  we 
shall  easily  find  a  nice  cottage  to-mor- 
row, or  get  into  some  farm-house,  and 
ruralize  for  a  month  or  two  delight- 
fully." Our  hopes  rose  as  we  looked 
forward  to  a  settled  home,  after  our 
-experience  of  the  road  for  so  many 
days ;  and  we  soared  to  such  a  pitch 
of  audacity  at  last,  that  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  had  not  got  in 
«t  Glasbniy,  but  were  forced  to  go 
forward.  The  world  was  dl  before 
us  Where  to  choose.  The  country 
seemed  to  improve — ^that  is,  to  get  a 
little  less  Dutch  in  its  level,  as  we 
proceeded — and  we  finally  reached 
tlio  Hay,  with  the  determination  of 
Bamaby's  raven,  to  bear  a  good  heart 
-at  all  events,  and  take  for  our  motto, 
in  all  the  ills  of  life,  *^  Never  say  die ! 
— ^never  say  die !" 

The  hotel  had  been  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  was  occupied  in  great  force 
by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  on  then:  march 
into  Glo'stershire.  We  therefore  did 
not  come  off  quite  so  well  as  if  we  had 
led  the  forlorn-hope  ourselves ;  but, 
after  so  long  a  ionmey,  we  rejoiced  in 
being  admitted  at  all.  Two  or  three 
Welsh  girls,  who  perhaps  would  have 
been  excellent  waiters  nnder  other 
circumstances,  appeared  to  consider 
themselves  strictly  on  military  duty, 
and  no  other ;  so  we  sate  for  a  very 
long  time  in  solitary  stateliness,  won- 
dering when  the  water  would  boil, 
and  the  tea-things  be  brought,  and 
the  ham  and  eggs  be  ready.  And  of 
our  wondering  there  was  likely  to  be 
fio  end,  till  at  last  the  hungry  captain, 
the  lieutenant,  and  the  comet,  were 


fairly  settled  at  dinner,  and  at  altout 
eight  o'clock  we  got  tea,  but  uo 
bread ;  then  came  the  loaf^and  there 
was  no  butter ;  then  the  butter— and 
there  was  no  knife ;  but  at  last,  nil 
things  arrived,  and  the  little  ouck 
were  sent  off  to  bed,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  listening  to  the  rain  on 
the  window  panes,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  long  passages ;  and, 
with  a  resolution  to  be  up  in  good 
time  to  pursue  our  house-huntinfif 
project  on  the  morrow,  we  concluded 
the  fifth  day  of  our  peregrinations  in 
search  of  change  of  air. 

We  had  a  charming  prospect  from 
the  window,  at  breakfast.  A  gutter 
tearing  its  riotous  way  down  the 
street,  supplied  by  a  whole  night's 
rain,  and  clouds  resting  with  the  most 
resolute  countenances  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  land.  At  the  post-office 
— that  universal  focus  of  information 
— ^to  which  we  wended  in  one  of  the 
intervals  between  the  showers,  we 
were  told  of  admurable  lodgings.  On 
going  to  see  them,  they  consisted  of 
two  little  rooms,  in  a  narrow  lane. 
Then  we  wera  sent  to  another  quar- 
ter, and  found  the  accommodation 
still  more  inadequate;  and,  at  last, 
were  inconceivably  cheered,  by  hear- 
ing of  a  pretty  cottage— just  the  thing 
— only  left  a  short  time  ago  by  Cap- 
tain somebody ;  five  bed-rooms,  two 
parlours,  large  garden ;  if  it  had  been 
planned  by  our  own  architect,  it 
could  not  have  been  better.  Off  wc 
hnrried  to  the  owner  of  this  bijou. 
The  worthy  captain,  on  giving  up  his 
lease,  had  sold  his  furniture ;  but  wc 
were  very  welcome  to  it  as  tenant  for 
a  year ! 

^*  Are  there  no  furnished  houses  in 
this  neighbourhood,  at  all  ?  " 

"  No— ^'es — may  be  you'll  get  in 
at  the  sbippus,"^which,  being  Angli- 
cized, is  sheep-house ;  and  away  wo 
toddled  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ship- 
pus —  a  nice  old  fann-house,  with 
some  pretensions  to  squii'edom,  and 
the  inhabitants  kind  and  civil  as  heart 
could  wish. 

**  Yes,  they  sometimes  let  their 
rooms — to  families  larger  than  ours — 
they  snpplied  them  with  every  thing 
— ^waited  on  them — did  for  them — and, 
as  for  the  children,  there  wasn't  such 
a  place  in  the  county  for  nice  fields  to 
play  in." 

We  looked  round  the  ropm— a  good 
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high  ceiling,  large  window.  "  This 
is  just  the  thing — and  I  am  delighted 
we  were  told  of  jour  house." 

^'  It  would  have  been  very  delight- 
ful, bnt — ^bnt  we  aref  nil  abready,  and  we 
expect  some  of  our  own  family  home." 

And  why  didn't  you  tell  us  all  this 
before  ? — ^we  nearfy  said — and  to  this 
honr,  we  can^t  understand  why  there 
was  such  a  profuse  explanation  of 
ooraforts — ^which  tre  were  nerer  des- 
tined to  partake  of. 

**  But  just  across  the  road  there  is 
a  very  nice  cottage,  where  you  can 
get  lodged—- and  we  can  supply  you 
with  nuUc,  and  any  thing  else  you 
want."  • 

Oho !  there  is  some  hope  for  us  yet ; 
and  a  few  minutes  saw  us  in  colloquy 
with  the  old  gentleman,  the  proprie- 
tor of  Uie  house.    With  the  usual 
politeness  of  the  Webb,  he  dilated  on 
the  pleasure  of  having  agreeable  visi- 
tors ;  and,  with  the  usual  Welsh  habit 
of  forgettmg  that  people  don't  gene- 
rally travel  with  beds  and  blankets, 
carpets  and  chairs,  and  tables  and 
crockery,  on  their  shoulders,  he  seemed 
rather  astonished  when  the  fact  of  the 
rooms  destined  for  us  being  unfur- 
nished was  a  considerable  drawback. 
.So,  in  not  quite  such  high  spirits  as 
we  stMed,  we  returned  to  the  Hay. 
After  a  little  rest,  we  again  sported 
oar  seven-league  boots,  and  took  a 
solitary  ramble  across  the  Wye.    A 
beauUM  rising  gi'ound  lay  in  front ; 
and  as  our  main  object  was  to  get  up 
as  high  as  we  could,  we  went  on  and 
on,  enjoying  theincreasing  loveliness  of 
the  view,  and  wondering  if  a  country 
so  very  charming  was   really  left 
entirely  destitute  of  furnished  houses, 
and  only  enjoyed  by  theselfish  natives, 
who  had  no  room  for  pilgrims  from  a 
distance.     In  a  nest  of  trees,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  tiimly  kept 
ordiards,  and  clustering  round  a  ve- 
nerable diurch,  we  came,  at  a  winding 
of  the  road,  on  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting villages  we  oversaw.    Near 
the  gate  of  a  modest^looking  mansion, 
we  beheld  a  gentieman  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  beggar.     Tlic 
beggar  was  a  man  of  rags  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  gentieman  was  evidently 
a  political  economist,  and  rejected  the 
poor  man's  petition  "  upon  principle." 
A  lady,  who  was  at  the  gentleman's 
side,  looked  at  a  poor  little  child  the 
man  carried  in  his  arms.    **Go  to 


your  own  place,"  said  the  gentieman ; 
I*  I  never  encourage  vagrants."  But 
it  was  too  good-natured  a  voice  to 
belong  to  a  political  economist. 

I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  a  house  as 
that  the  poor  fellow  will  get  a  shilling, 
in  spite  of  the  new  poor-law  and  Lord 
Bi-ougbam. 

The  lady,  after  lookmg  at  the  child, 
said  something  or  other  to  her  com- 
panion ;  and,  as  we  turned  away  at 
the  comer,  we  heard  the  discourager 
of  vagrants  apologizing  to  himself, 
and  also  reading  a  severe  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  of  alms-giving.  ^^  Re- 
member, I  disapprove  of  it  entu-ely. 
You  are  indebted  for  it  to  this  lady, 
who  interposed  for  you."  So  the  poor 
man  got  his  shilling  after  all ;  and  we 
considered  it  a  favourable  omen  of 
success  in  getting  a  house. 

The  next  turn  brought  us  to  a 
dwelling  which  we  think  it  a  sort  of 
saciilege  to  call  a  public-house.  The> 
Baskerville  Arms,  in  the  viUage  of 
Clyroe,  is  more  fit  for  the  home  of  a^ 
pamter  or  a  poet  than  for  the  retail  of 
beer,  ^*  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises..^^ 
There  was  a  row  of  three  nice  dean- 
wmdows  in  the  front;  the  house 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  an. 
orohard  of  endless  extent,  though  in 
reality  it  faced  the  road ;  and,  with  a 
clear  recollection  of  the  Une, 

"  Oh,  that  for  me  some  cot  like  this  would 
smile," 

upon  our  heart  and  lips,  we  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  went  into  the  room  on^ 
the  right  hand.  Every  thing  was  in* 
the  neatest  possible  order— ^bunchee 
of  May  in  the  grate,  and  bouquets  of 
fresh  flowers  in  two  elegant  vases  upon 
the  table.  -  What  nonsense  to  call  this 
a  public-house !  It  puts  us  much  more 
in  mind  of  Sloperton,  Moore's  cottage 
in  Wiltshire ;  and  in  a  finer  neighbour- 
hood than  any  part  of  Wiltshire  cam 
show. 

The  landlady  came ;  a  fit  spirit  to 
rule  over  such  a  domain — the  beau- 
ideal  :of :  tidiness  and  good  humour. 
There  were  only  two  bedrooms  ?  and 
one  parlour  was  all  they  c6uld  give  up. 

The  raven  of  Barnaby  Rudge  had 
a  hard  fight  of  it  to  maintain  his 
ground.  We  very  nearly  said  die! 
for  we  had  felt  a  sort  of  assurance  that 
this  was  our  haven  at  last. 

The  landlady  saw  our  woe. 

'•  There's  such  a  beautiful  cottage,'* 
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sho  said,  '^  a  mQo  and  a  half  farther 
on." 

'» Is  it  famished?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think 
somehow  it  is.  Would  yon  like  to  go 
and  see  it?  I  don't  know  bat  mj 
husband  wonld  put  enongh  of  faraititre 
into  it  to  do  for  you,  if  you  liked  it." 

It  was,  at  all  events,  worth  the 
trial.  A  litUe  girl  was  sent  with  tis 
to  act  as  gaide ;  and  along  a  road  we 
sauntered  in  supreme  delight — so  quiet, 
so  retired,  and  so  rich  in  leaf  and  blos- 
som, that  it  seemed  like  a  private  drive 
through  some  highly-cnltivated  estate ; 
and,  finally,  we  reached  the  cottage. 
It  stood  on  the  side  of  an  ascent ;  it 
commanded  a  noble  view  of  the  llcre- 
fordslure  hills  and  the  valley  of  the 
Wye ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  identical  spot  that  the 
-doctors  had  seen  in  their  dreams, 
when  they  described  the  sort  of  dwell- 
ing we  wei*e  to  choose.  I  wish  I  were 
a  half-pay  captain,  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  a  taste  for  gardening, 
and  a  poney-carriage.  I  wish  I  were 
a  Benedict  in  the  honeymoon.  I  wish 
I  were  a  retired  merchant,  with  a  good 
snm  at  the  bank,  and  a  pi-edilection 
for  farming  pnrsnits.  I  wish  I  were 
«  landscape  painter,  with  a  moderate 
•fortune,  realized  by  English  art.  I 
wish — but  there  is  no  use  of  wishing 
for  anything  about  the  cottage,  except 
that  Mr  Chaloner  may  furnish  it  at 
once,  and  let  ns  be  its  tenant  for  two 
or  three  months. 

Mrs  Chaloner,  on  onr  return  to  the 
Baskerville  Arms,  was  gratified  at  onr 
estimate  of  the  surpassing  beauties  of 
the  honse.  She  would  send  her  hus- 
band to  OS  at  the  Hay  the  moment 
lie  returned;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
'^^  gay  dreams,  by  pleasing  fancy  bred," 
'weretnmed  toonr barrack,  and  created 
universal  jnbilee  by  the  prospect  we 
-enfolded. 

Li  a  sort  of  delirium  of  good  nature, 
we  waited-  patiently  till  the  soldiers 
bad  had  all  the  attentions  of  the  house- 
hold again.  We  had  almost  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  ail  the  discomforts  we 
experienced.  The  doors  that  wonld 
not  shnt — ^the  waiters  that  wonld  not 
come — all  things  shone  <^  the  brightest 
rose-colonr,  seen  through  the  antici- 
pation of  ten  or  twelve  weeks'  residence 
u  the  paradise  we  had  seen. 

Late  at  night  Mr  Chaloner  was  an- 
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nounced.  He  had  heard  the  whole 
story  from  his  worthy  half;  was  in 
hopes  he  should  be  able  to  meet  our 
wishes,  but  must  consnlt  his  chief.  If 
he  agreed,  he  would  see  us  before  ten 
next  morning — if  not,  we  were  to  con- 
sider that  the  furniture  conld  not  be 
put  in. 

And  agaui  we  were  slightly  in  the 
dumps. 

At  half-past  nine  next  morning  we 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  carriage 
to  be  at  the  door  at  ten.  If  we  hear 
from  Chaloner,  we  shall  drive  at  once 
to  the  Baskerville  Arms ;  if  not,  there 
is  no  use  of  house-hunting  in  such  an 
inhospitable  region  any  more ;  let  as 
get  back  to  onr  firiend  at  Abergavenny. 
If  there  is  no  house  near  if,  let  ns  go 
back  to  Chepstow ;  if  we  are  disap- 
poiutcd  there,  let  us  go  home,  and  tell 
the  doctor  we  have  changed  the  air 
enough. 

Ten  o'clock. — No  Chaloner;  bnt, 
as  usual,  also  no  carriage.  Half-past 
ten. — Ko  Chaloner.  At  eleven — the 
carriage ; — ^and  behold,  in  three  hours 
more,  the  smiling  face  of  Mr  Morgan 
— the  great  long  room  and  clean  apart- 
ments of  the  Angel,  and  the  end  of 
onr  expectations  of  honse  and  home, 
except  in  a^  hoteL 

We  have  no  time  on  the  prestot  oc- 
casion to  tell  how  fortune  miled  upon 
ns  at  last.  How  onr  landlord  exert- 
ed himself,  not  only  to  make  ns  happy 
while  nnder  his  charge,  bnt  to  get  is 
into  comfortable  quarters  in  a  large 
commodioas  house  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood.  In  some  future  Nnmber  we 
will  relate  how  jolllly  we  fare  in  onr 
new  abode.  Howwe  are  wilted  on  like 
kings  by  the  kindest  host  and  hostess 
that  ever  held  a  farm ;  and  how  we 
travel  in  all  directions,  leaving  the 
-little  ones  at  home,  in  a  great  strong 
gig,  drawn  by  a  horse  that  hobbles  and 
joggles  at  a  famons  pace,  and  gives  us 
plenty  of  good  exercise  and  hearty 
laughter.  All  these  things  we  will 
describe  for  the  edification  of  people 
nnder  similar  circumstances  to  onr- 
selves.  The  present  lucubration  be- 
ing intended  as  a  warning  not  to  move 
from  one  home  till  another  is  secured ; 
the  next  will  be  an  example  how 
country  quarters  are  enjoyed,  and  a 
description  of  how  pale  cheeks  ai-c 
tmned  into  red  ones  by  living  in  the 
open  au\ 
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Akt  thing  approacbing  to  an  ela- 
borate criticism  of  the  Torguato  Tcueo 
of  Goethe  we  do  not,  in  this  place, 
intend  to  attempt;  onr  object  is 
merely  to  translate  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  characteristic  passages, 
and  accompany  these  extracts  with 
snch  explanatory  remarics  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  them  qnite  intel- 
ligible. 

Theiv  13,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
41  peculiar  awkwardness  in  introducing 
a  yeritable  poet  amongst  the  person- 
ages of  a  dj^ma.  We  cannot  disso- 
ciate his  name  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  works  he  has  written,  and  the 
iieroes  whom  he  has  celebrated.  Tas- 
so—is  it  not  another  name  for  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered?  and  can  he  be 
summoned  np  in  our  memory  without 
bringing  with  him  the  shades  of  Grod- 
frey  and  Tancred?  We  expect  to  , 
hear  him  singing  of  these  champions 
of  the  cross ;  this  was  his  life,  and 
we  h&TO  s  cUfficiilty  in  according  to 
him  any  other.  It  is  only  after  some 
effort  that  we  separate  the  man  from  - 
the  poet — ^that  we  can  view  him  stand- 
ing alone,  on  the  dry  earth,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  creations  of  his  fancy, 
his  imaginative  existence  suspended, 
acting  and  suffering  tUl  the  same  per- 
4sonal  manner  as  the  rest  of  us.  The 
P9ct  bronght  into  the  ranks  of  the  e/m- 
matis  persona ! — the  creator  of  fictions 
converted  himself  into  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage!— there  seems  some  strange 
confusion  here.  It  is  as  if  the  magic 
wand  were  waved  over  the  magician 
himself — a  thing  not  unheard  of  in 
the  annals  of  the  black  art.  But  then 
the  second  magician  should  be  mani- 
festly more  powerful  than  the  first. 
The  second  poet  should  be  capable  of 
overlooking  and  controlling  the  spirit 
of  the  first ;  capable,  at  aU  events,  of 
animating  him  with  an  eloquence  and 
a  poetry  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

For  there  is  certainly  this  disadvan- 
tage in  bringing  before  us  a  well-* 
known  and  cetebrated  poet — we  expect 
that  he  should  speak  in  poetry  of  the 
&st  order— in  such  as  he  might  have 
written  himself.  It  islong  before  we  can 
admit  him  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
poetical  than  iht  other  speakers ;  it  is 
long  before  we  can  believe  him  to  talk 


for  any  other  pui*pose  than  to  say 
beautiful  and  tender  things.  Know- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  trick  of  poets,  and 
what  is  indeed  their  office  as  spokes- 
men of  humanity,  we  suspect  even 
when  he  is  relating  his  own  sufferings, 
and  complaining  of  his  own  wrongs, 
that  he  is  still  only  making  a  poem ; 
that  he  is  still  busied  first  of  aU  with 
the  sweet  expression  of  a  feeling  which 
he  is  bent  on  Infrising,  like  an  electric 
fluid,  through  the  hearts  of  others. 
Altogether,  he  is  manifestly  a  very  in- 
conveuient  personage  for  the  drama- 
tist to  have  to  deal  with. 

These  impressions  wear  off,  how- 
ever, as  the  poem  proceeds— just  as, 
in  real  life,  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  greatest  of  bards  teaches  us  to 
forget  the  author  in  the  companion, 
and  the  man  of  genius  in  the  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  neighbour.    In    . 
the  drama  of  Goethe,  we  become  quite  ^ 
reconciled  to  the  new  position  in  which  y^ 
the  poet  of  the  Holy  Sepulchi*c  iSi^ 
placed.     Torquato  Tasso  is  what  in 
this  country  would  be  called  a  dra- 
matic poem,  in  opposition  to  the  tra-     I 
gedy  composed  for  the  stage,  or  quasi    I 
i^r  the  stage.    The  dramatis  persoruB     ' 
are  few,  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  on 
the  classic  model — the  model,  we  mean, 
of  Racine;  the  plot  is  scanty,  and 
keeps  very  close  to  history ;  there  is 
little  action,  and  much  reflection. 

The  dramatis  persoTUB  are — 
Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Leonora  d*£ste,  sister  of  the  Duke. 
Leonora  Sanvltale,  Countess  of  Scan- 

diano. 
Torquato  Tasso.  % 

Antonio   Montecatmo,   Secretaiy  of    iLt 

State.  ^ 

In  Tasso  we  have  portrayed  to  us  "^ 
the  poetic  temperament,  with  some 
overcharge  in  the  tendency  to  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  which  belongs, 
as  we  leam  from  his  biography,  to  the 
character  of  Tasso,  and  which  again 
was  but  the  symptom  and  precursor 
of  that  insanity  to  which  he  fell  a 
prey.  Both  to  relieve  and  developo 
tins  poetic  character,  we  have  its  op- 
posite (the  representative  of  the  prac- 
tical understanding)  in  Antonio  Mon- 
tecatho,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  the 
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saocessful  diplomatist.  It  uiay  be  TA^  PriitceM;and  it  isherfriendLeo- 
'wcU  to  mention  tliat  the  speeches  in  nora  Sanvitale,  Countess  of  Scandiano, 
the  play  given  to  Leonora  d'£ste,  with  who  speaks  under  the  name  of  Leonora, 
whomTasso  is  in  love,  are  headed 

"  Act.  I. — Scene  I. 
A  garden  in  the  country  palace  of  Belripuardo,  adorned  mth  bwfte  of  the  epic  poett. 
To  the  right,  that  of  Virgil — to  the  left,  that  o/Anosto, 

Pbincess,  Leonoba. 

''  Princess. — My  Leonora,  first  you  look  at  dm 
And  smile,  then  at  yourself,  and  smile  again. 
What  is  it  ?     Let  your  friend  partake.     You  seem 
Very  considerate,  and  much  amused. 

**  Leonora. — My  Princess,  I  but  smiled  to  see  ourselves 
Decked  in  these  pastoral  habiliments. 
We  look  right  happy  shepherdesses  both. 
And  what  we  do  is  still  pure  innocence. 
We  weave  these  wreaths.    Mine,  gay  with  many  flowers^ 
Still  swells  and  blushes  underneath  my  hand ; 
Thou,  moved  with  higher  thought  and  greater  heart. 
Hast  only  wove  the  slender  laurel  bough. 

"  Princess. — The  bough  which  I,  while  wreathing  thoughts,  have 
wreathed. 
Soon  finds  a  worthy  resting-place.    I  lay  it 
Upon  my  Virgirs  forehead. 

[^Crovms  the  btut  of  VirgU, 
"  Leonora.  And  I  mine. 

My  jocund  garland,  on  the  noble  brow 
Of  Master  Ludovico. 

\^Crown8  the  bust  o/Ariosto, 
Well  may  he, 
Whose  sportive  verse  shall  never  fade,  demand 
His  tribute  of  the  spring ! 

''  Princess,  Twas  amiable 

In  the  duke,  my  brother,  to  conduct  us. 
So  early  in  the  year,  to  this  retreat 
Here  we  possess  ourselves,  here  we  may  dream 
Uninterrupted  hours — dream  ourselves  back 
Into  the  golden  age  which  poets  sing. 
I  love  this  Belriguardo ;  1  have  here 
Pass'd  many  youthful,  many  happy  days ; 
'  And  the  fresh  green,  and  this  bright  sun,  recall 
The  feelings  of  those  times. 

*'  Leonor<L.  Yes,  a  new  world 

Surrounds  us  here.    How  it  delights — ^the  shade 
Of  leaves  for  ever  green !  how  it  revives — 
The  rushing  of  that  brook !  with  giddy  joy 
The  young  boughs  swing  them  in  the  morning  air ; 
And  from  their  beds  the  little  friendly  flowers 
Look  with  the  eye  of  childhood  up  to  us. 
The  trustful  gardener  gives  to  the  broad  day 
His  winter  store  of  oranges  and  citrons ; 
One  wide  blue  sky  rests  over  all ;  the  snow 
On  the  horison,  from  the  distant  hills. 
In  light  dissolving  vapour  steals  away.*' 


The  conversation  winds  gi*acefn11y 
towards  poetry  and  Tasso.  AVe  will 
unswer  at  once  the  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  the  poet  has  represent- 
ed Leonora  d*£ste,  the  princess,  as 
1)eing  in  love  with  Tasso.  He  has ; 
jind  very  delicately  has  ho  made  her 


express  this  sentuncut  From  the 
moment  when,  doubtless  thinking  of 
the  living  poet,  she  twined  the  laurel 
wreath  which  she  afterwards  deposit- 
ed on  the  brow  of  Virgil,  to  the  last 
scene  where  she  leads  the  nnhappy 
Tasso  to  a  fatal  declaration  of  bis 
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I>assion,  there  is  a  gentle  crescendo  of 
what  ahrays  remains,  however,  a  veiy 
sobilned  and  meditative  affection. 
She  loves — but  like  a  princess;  she 
miises  over  the  danger  to  herself  from 
suffering  snch  a  sentiment  towards  one 
in  so  different  a  rank  of  life  to  grow 
upon  her;  she  never  thinks  of  the 
cUingcr  to  Aim,  to  the  hapless  Tasso, 
by  her  betrayal  of  an  affection  which 
she  Is  jct  resolved  to  keep  within 


subjection.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  women  have  something  of  the 
princess  in  them  at  this  epoch  of  their 
lives.  There  is  a  wonderful  selfish- 
ness in  the  heart,  white  it  still  asks 
itself  whether  it  shall  love  or  not. 
The  sentiment  of  the  princess  is  vei-y 
elegantly  disguised  in  the  jesting  vein 
in  which  she  rallies  Leonora  Sanvi- 
tale — 


*'  Leonora, — Your  mind  embraces  wider  regions;  mine 
Lingers  content  within  the  little  isle. 
And  'midst  the  laurel  grove  of  poesy. 

**  Princess. — In  which  fair  isle,  in  which  sweet  grove,  they  say. 
The  myrtle  also  flourislies.     And  though 
There  wander  many  muses  there,  we  choose 
Our  friend  and  playmate  not  alone  from  them. 
We  rather  greet  the  poet  there  himself, 
Who  seems  indeed  to  shun  us,  seems  to  fly. 
Seeking  we  know  not  what,  and  ho  himself  ' 

Perhaps  as  little  knows.     'Xis  pretty  when. 
In  some  propitious  hour,  the  enraptured  youth 
Looking  with  better  eyes,  detects  in  us 
The  treasure  he  had  been  so  far  to  seek. 

''  Leonora. — The  jest  is  pleasjint — touches,  but  not  near. 
I  honour  each  man's  merit ;  and  to  Tasso 
Am  barely  just    His  eye,  that  covets  nothing, 
Light  ranges  over  all ;  his  ear  is  fiil'd 
With  the  rich  harmony  great  nature  makes ; 
What  ancient  records,  what  the  living  scene. 
Disclose,  his  open  bosom  takes  it  all ; 
What  beuns  of  truth  stray  scattered  o*er  this  world. 
His  mind  collects^  converges.    How  his  heart 
Has  animated  the  inanimate ! 
How  oft  ennobled  what  we  little  prize. 
And  shown  how  poor  the  treasures  of  the  great ! 
In  this  enchanted  circle  of  his  own 
Proceeds  the  wondrous  man  ;  and  us  he  draws 
Within,  to  follow  and  participate. 
He  seems  to  near  us,  yet  he  stays  remote — 
Seems  to  regard  us,  and  regard  instead 
Some  spirit  that  assumes  our  place  the  while. 

"  Princess. — ^Finely  and  delicately  hast  thou  limn'd 
The  poet,  moving  in  his  world  of  thought. 
And  yet,  methinks,  some  fair  reality 
Has  wrought  upon  him  here.    Those  charming  verses 
Found  hanging  here  and  there  upon  our  trees, 
Like  golden  fruit,  that  to  the  finer  sense 
Breathes  of  a  new  Hespcrides :  think  you 
These  are  not  tokens  of  a  genuine  love  ? 

*  «  *     '  *  « 

And  when  he  gives  a  name  to  the  fair  object 
Of  all  this  praise,  he  calis  it  Leonora ! 

"Leonora. — Thy  name,  as  well  as  mine.    I,  for  my  part. 
Should  take  it  ill  were  he  to  choobC  another. 
Here  is  no  question  of  a  narrow  love. 
That  wotdd  engross  its  solitary  prize^ 
And  guards  it  jealously  from  every  eye 
Tint  also  would  admire.    .  When  contemplation 
Is  deeply  busy  with  thy  jjraver  worthy 
My  lighter  being  haply  flits  acr«si»j 
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And  adds  its  pleatnre  to  the  pensive  mood. 
It  IS  not  lis — forgiTe  me  if  I  say  it— 
Not  US  he  loves ;  but  down  from  all  the  spheres 
He  draws  the  matter  of  his  strong  affection. 
And  gires  it  to  the  name  we  bear.    And  we— 
We  seem  to  love  the  man,  yet  love  in  him 
•       That  only  which  we  highest  know  to  love. 

"  Prinee$$, — You  have  become  an  adept  in  this  science. 
And  put  forth,  Leonora,  such  profundities 
As  something  more  than  penetrate  the  ear. 
Yet  hardly  touch  the  thought. 

"  Lewiora,  — Thou,  Plato's  scholar ! 

Not  apprehend  what  I,  a  neophyte, 
Venture  to  prattle  of** 

Alphonso  enters,  aifd  cnqaires  after  Tasso.  Leonora  answers,  that  she  had 
seen  faim  at  a  distance,  with  his  book  and  tablets,  writing  and  walking,  and 
adds  that,  from  some  hint  he  had  let  fall,  she  gathered  that  his  great  work 
was  near  its  completion ;  and,  in  fact,  the  princess  soon  after  descries  him 
coming  towards  them : — 

''  Slowly  he  comes, 
Stands  still  awhile  as  unresolved,  then  hastes. 
With  quicken'd  step,  towards  us ;  then  again 
Slackens  his  pace,  and  pauses." 

Tasso  enters,  and  presents  his  Jerusalem  Delivered  to  his  patron,  the 
Dnke  of  Fernura.  Alphonso,  seeing  the  laurel  wreath  on  the  bust  of  Vir^ 
makes  a  sign  to  his  sister ;  and  the  princess,  after  some  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  Tasso,  transfers  it  from  the  statue  to  the  head  of  the  linng  poet.  As 
she  crowns  him,  she  says — 

**  Thou  givest  me,  Tasso,  here  the  rare  delight, 
With  silent  act,  to  tell  thee  what  I  think." 


But  the  poet  is  no  sooner  crowned 
than  he  entreats  that  the  wreath 
should  be  removed.  It  weighs  on 
him,  it  is  a  burden,  a  pressure,  it  sinks 
and  abashes  him.    Besides,  he  feels, 


as  the  man  of  genius  must  always 
feel,  that  uot  to  wear  the  crown  but 
to  earn  it,  is  the  real  joy  as  well  as 
task  of  his  life.  The  laurel  is  indeed 
for  the  bust,  not  for  the  living  head. 


*  Take  it  away  ! 
Oh  take,  ye  gods,  this  glory  from  my  brow  ! 
Hide  it  again  in  clouds !    Bear  it  aloft 
To  heights  all  unattainable,  that  stiU 
My  whole  of  life  for  this  great  recompense^ 
Be  one  eternal  course.*' 


which  the  young  poet  has  won  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  both  with  his  patron 
and  the  ladies.  This  representative 
of  the  practical  understanding  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  court  of  Bome, 
and  the  ability  of  the  ruling  poutifT. 
He  says — 


He  obeys,  however,  the  will  of  the 
princess,  who  bids  him  retain  it.  -We 
are  now  introduced  to  the  antagonist, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  Tasso, 
— Antonio,  secretary  of  state.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  causes  of  repuena^ce 
springing  from  their  opposite  charac- 
ters, Antonio  is  jealous  of  the  favour 

"  No  nobler  object  is  there  in  the  world 
Than  this — a  prince  who  ably  rules  his  people, 
A  people  where  the  proudest  heart  obeys. 
Where  each  man  thinks  he  serves  himself  alone. 
Because  what  fits  hint  is  alone  commanded. 

Alphonso  speaks  of  the  poem  which  Tasso  has  just  completed,  and  points  to 
the  crown  which  he  wears.  Then  follow  some  of  the  unkindest  woras  which 
a  secretary  of  state  could  possibly  bestow  on  the  occasion* 
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"  AsUonio. — You  soWe  a  riddle  for  me.   Entering  here 
I  flaw  to  my  surprise  two  crowned. 

{Loohinff  towardt  the  bust  o/Ariogio. 

"  Tasso.  I  wish 

Thou  could*st  as  plainly  as  thou  see'st  my  honours. 
Behold  the  oppress'd  and  downcast  spirit  within. 

"  Anionio — I  have  long  known  that  in  his  recompenses 
Alphonso  is  immoderate ;  'tis  thine 
To  prove  to-day  what  aU  who  serve  the  prince 
Have  leam*d,  or  wUL*' 

Antonio  then  launches  into  an  eloqnent  eulogimn  npon  the  oAer  crowned 
<me — ^npon  Ariosto — which  has  for  its  object  as  well  to  dasb  the  pride  of  the 
liYing,  as  to  do  homage  to  the  dead.    He  adds,  with  a  most  cruel  ambiguity, 

"  Who  ventures  near  this  man  to  place  himself. 
Even  for  his  boldness  may  deserve  a  crown." 

The  seeds  of  enmity,  it  is  manifest,  do  bnt  grant  to  the  poet  his  claim  to 
«re  plentifully  sown  between  Antonio  the  possession  of  genius,  and  his  head 
and  Tasso.    Here  ends  the  1st  Act.       strikes  the  stars.     At  other  timeff, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  2d  when  contemplating  the  lives  of  those 
Act,  the  princess  is  endeavouring  to  men  whose  actions  be  has  been  con- 
heal  the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  tent  to  celebrate  in  song,  he  doubts 
on  the  just  pride  of  the  poet,  and  she  whether  he  should  pot  rank  himself  as 
aUndes,  in  particular,  to  the  eulogy  the  very  prince  of  idlers.  Heissome- 
irhich  Antonio   had   so  invidiously     times  tempted  to  think  that  to  have 

?a8sed  upon  Ariosto.    The  answer  of    given  one  good  stroke  with  the  sword, 
*asso  deserves  attention.    It  is  pecu-    -were  worth  all  the  delicate  touches  of 
liar  to  the  poetic  genius  to  estimate    his  pen.    This  feeling  Tasso  has  finely 
very  differently  at  different  times  the     expressed. 
Tahie  of  its  own  labours.    Sometimes 

^  Princess. — ^MThen  Antonio  knows  what  thon  hast  done 

To  honour  these  our  times,  then  will  he  place  thee 

On  the  same  level,  side  by  side,  with  him 

He  now  depicts  in  so  gigantic  stature. 
^  Tasso. — Believe  me,  lady,  Ariosto'fl  praise 

Heard  from  his  lips,  was  likely  more  to  please 

Than  wound  me.    It  confirms  us,  it  consoles, 

To  hear  the  man  extoird  whom  we  have  placed 

Before  us;m  a  model :  we  can  say 

In  secret  to  ourselves — gain  thou  a  share 

Of  his  acknowledged  merit,  and  thon  gain'st 

As  certainly  a  portion  of  his  fame. 

No— that  which  to  its  depths  has  stirr*d  my  spirit^ 
'  What  still  I  feel  through  all  my  sinking  soul. 

It  was  the  picture  of  that  living  world, 

Whicfa  restlesB,  vast,  enormous,  yet  revolves 

In  measured  circle  round  the  one  great  man. 

Fulfils  the  course  which  he,  the  demi-god. 

Bares  to  prescribe  to  it.     With  eager  ear 

I  llsten'd  to  the  experienced  man,  whose  speech 

Gave  foathfnl  transcript  of  a  real  scene. 

Alas  !  the  more  I  listen  *d,  sHU  the  more 

I  sank  within  myself:  it  seem'd  my  being 

Would  vanish  like  an  echo  of  tlie  hilis, 

Besolved  to  a  miTe  sound — a  word — a  nothing. 
**  Frineets, — Poets  and  heroes  for  each  other  fivo» 

Poets  and  heroes  seek  each  other  out, 

And  envy  not  each  other :  this  thyself, 

Few  minutes  pait^  did  vividiy  povtray. 

True,  it  istglBvion*  to  p»larm  the  deed 

That  merits mhla  song';  yet  glorkms  too 

With  mfale  song  the  cnee  accompliRb'd  d«^ 

Through  all  the  after-woirU.  to  memorize** 
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AVhen  she  continues  to  urge  Tasso  to  make  the  friendship  of  Antonio,  and 
assures  him  that  the  return  of  the  minister  has  only  procured  him  a  friend  the 
more,  he  answers : — 

"  Tasso. — I  hoped  it  once,  I  doubt  it  now. 
Instructive  wero  to  me  his  intercoursOy 
Useful  his  counsel  in  a  thousand  wavs  : 
This  man  possesses  all  in  which  I  fail. 
And  yet — though  at  his  birth  flock 'd  ever}*  god. 
To  hang  his  cradle  with  some  special  gift—- 
The  g^raccs  came  not  there,  they  stood  aloof : 
And  he  whom  these  sweet  sisters  visit  not. 
May  possess  much,  may  in  bestowing  be 
Most  bountiful,  but  never  will  a  friend. 
Or  loved  discipU,  on  his  bosom  rest." 

Tlie  tendency  of  tliis  scene  is  to  lull  genius.     He   is   modest — veiy — till 

Tasso  into  the  belief  that  he  is  beloved  you  become  too  overbearing ;  he  ex- 

of  the  princess.    Of  course  he  is  ar-  aggeratcs  the  superiority  in  practical 

dent  to  obey  the  latest  injunctions  he  wisdom  of  m  n  who  have  mingled 

lias  received  from  her,  and  when  An-  extensively  with  the  world,  and  so 

tonio  next  makes  his  appearance,  he  invites  a  tone  of  dictation ;  and  yet 

offers  him  immediately  **  his  hand  and  withal  he  has  a  sty  consciousness,  that 

heart."    The  secretary  of  state  re-  this  same  superiority  of  the  man  of 

ceives  such  a  sudden  offer  (as  it  might  the  world  consists  much  more  in  a 

be  expected  a  secretary  of  state  would  certain  fortunate  limitation  of  thought 

do)  with  great  coolness ;  he  will  wait  than  in  any  peculiar  extension.    The 

till  he  knows  whether  he  can  return  wisdom  of  such  a  man  has  passed 

the  like  offer  of  friendship.    He  dis-  through  the  mind  of  the  poet,  with 

courses  on  the  excellence  of  modera-  this  difference,  that  in  his  mind  there 

tioii,  and  in  a  somewhat  magisterial  is  much  beside  this  wisdom,  much 

tone,  little  justified  by  the  relative  that  is  higher  than  this  wisdom ;  and 

intellectual  position  of  the  speakers,  so  it  does  not  maintain  a  very  proml- 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  true  insight  nent  position,  but  gets  obscured  and 

into  the  character   of  the  man   of  neglected. 

'*  Tasso, — ^Thou  hast  good  title  to  advise,  to  warn, 
For  sage  experience,  like  a  long-tried  friend. 
Stands  at  thy  side.    Yet  be  assured  of  this. 
The  solitary  heart  hears  every  day. 
Hears  every  hour,  a  warning ;  cons  and  proves, 
And  puts  in  practice  secretly  that  lore 
Which  in  hanh  lessons  you  would  teach  as  new. 
As  sometliing  widely  out  of  reach." 

Yet,  spurred  on  by  the  injunction  of  the  prmcess,  he  still  makes  an  attempt 
to  grasp  at  the  friendship  of  Antonio. 

**  Tiuso, — Once  more !  here  is  my  band !  clasp  it  in  thine ! 
Nay,  step  not  back,  nor,  noUo  sir,  deny  me 
The  happiness,  the  greatest  of  good  men. 
To  yield  me,  trustful,  to  superior  worth. 
Without  reserve^  wiUiout  a  pause  or  halt. 

''  AntOHio. — You  come  full  sail  upon  me.     Plain  it  is 
You  are  accustomed  to  make  easy  conquests, 
To  walk  broad  paths,  to  find  an  open  door. 
Thy  merit — and  th^ortune — I  admit, 
But  fear  we  stand  asunder  wide  apart. 

"  Tasso. — In  years  and  in  tried  worth  I  still  am  wanting ; 
In  zeal  and  will,  1  yield  to  none. 

«  Aiitouio,  The  will 

Draws  the  deed  after  by  no  magic  charm. 
And  zeal  grows  weary  where  the  way  is  l<mg : 
Who  reach  the  goal,  they  only  wear  the  crown. 
And  yet,  crowns  are  there,  or  say  garlands  ratler. 
Of  many  sorts,  some  gatber'd  as  we  go, 
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Pluck M  as  we  &ing  and  saunter. 

**  Tauo.  But  a  gift 

Freely  bestowM  on  thU  mind,  and  to  that 

As  utterly  denied — ^this  not  each  man, 

Stretching  his  hand,  can  gather  if  he  will. 

''Antomo. — Ascribe  the  gift  to  fortune — it  is  well. 
m  *  *  *  * 

The  fortunate,  with  reason  good,  extol 
The  goddess  Fortune — ^give  her  titles  high — 
Call  her  Minerva — call  her  what  they  will — 
Take  her  blind  gifts  for  just  reward,  and  wear 
Her  wind-blown  favour  as  a  badge  of  merit 

**  Tcuio. — ^No  need  to  speak  more  plainly.  Tis  enough. 
I  see  into  thy  soul — I  know  thee  now. 
And  all  thy  life  I  know.    Oh,  that  the  princess 
Had  sounded  thee  as  I !    But  never  waste 
Thy  shafts  of  malice  of  the  eye  and  tongue 
Against  this  laurel-wreath  that  crowns  my  brow. 
The  imperishable  garland.     'TIS  in  vain. 
First  be  so  great  as  not  to  envy  it, 
Then  perhaps  thou  may'st  dispute. 

**  AnUmio.  Thyself  art  prompt 

To  justify  my  slight  esteem  of  thee. 
The  impetuous  boy  with  violence  demands 
The  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  man. 
Why,  what  unmannerly  deportment  this ! 

'*  TtU90, — Better  what  you  unmannerly  may  deem, 
^Dian  what  I  call  ignoble. 

''  AtUamio,  There  remains 

One  hope  for  thee.    Thou,  still  art  young  enough 
To  be  corrected  by  strict  discipline. 

"  Toiso. — Not  young  enough  to  bow  myself  to  idols 
That  courtiers  make  and  worship ;  old  enough 
Defiance  with  defiance  to  encounter. 

"Antonio, — Ay,  where  the  tinkling  lute  and  tinkling  speech 
Decide  the  combat,  Tasso  is  a  hero. 

"  Tauo. — ^I  were  to  blame  to  boast  a  sword  unknown 
As  yet  to  war,  but  I  can  trust  to  it. 

^  Antonio. — Trust  rather  to  indulgence." 

We  are  in  the  high  way,  it  is  plain,  is  still  less  of  action ;  and  we  may  as 
to  a  duel.  Tasso  insists  npon  an  ap-  well  relate  at  once  what  there  remains 
peal  to  the  sword.  The  secretary  of  of  plot  to  be  told,  and  then  proceed 
atate  contents  himself  with  objecting  with  oar  extracts.  Through  the  mc- 
the  priTil^e  or  sanctity  of  the  place,  diation  of  the  princess  and  her  friend, 
they  being  within  the  precincts  of  this  qaaiTel  is  in  part  adjusted,  and 
the  royal  residence.  At  the  height  Tasso  is  released  from  imprisonment. 
of  this  debate,  Alphonso  enters.  Here,  But  his  spirit  is  wounded,  and  he  dc- 
again,  tJie  minister  has  a  most  pal-  termincs  to  quit  the  court  of  Ferrara. 
pable  advantage  over  the  poet.  He  He  obtains  permission  to  travel  to 
insists  npon  the  one  point  of  view  in  Rome.  At  this  juncture  he  meet^ 
which  he  has  the  clear  right,  and  will  with  the  princess.  His  impression 
not  diveiige  from  it;  Tasso  haschal-  has  been  that  she  also  is  alienated 
lenged  him,  has  done  his  utmost  to  from  him  ;  her  conversation  removes 
{irovoke  a  duel  within  the  walls  of  the  and  quite  reverses  this  impression ;  in 
palace ;  and  is,  therefofe,  amenable  a  moment  of  ungovernable  tenderness 
to  the  law.  The  Duke  can  do  no  he  is  about  to  embrace  her ;  she  re- 
other  than  decide  against  the  poet,  pulses  him  and  reth-cs.  The  diiko, 
whom  he  dismisses  to  his  apartment  who  makes  bis  appearance  just  at  this 


the  injunction  that  he  is  there  moment,  and  who  lias  been  a  witness 

to  consider  himself,  for  the  present,  to  the  conclusion  of  this  interview, 

a  prisoner  orders  Tasso  into  confinement,  ex- 

JjBL  Uie  three  subsequent  acts,  there  pressing  at  the  same  time  his  convic- 
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tion  that  the  poet  has  lost  his  senses,  beautiful   passages  for   translation ; 

lie  is  given  Into  the  charge  of  An-  we  content  oursdves  with  the  foUow- 

tonio,  and  thus  ends  the  drnia.  lag. 

Glancing  back  over  the  three  last        The  inrincess  and  Leonora  Sanvi- 

acts,  whose  action  we  have  summed  tale  are  conversing.    There  has  been 

up  so  briefly,  we  might  select  many  question  of  the  departure  of  Tasso. 

'*  Princess. — Each  day  was  then  itself  a  little  life ; 
No  care  was  clamorous^  and  the  future  slept. 
Me  and  my  happy  bark  the  flowing  streao^ 
Without  an  oar,  drew  with  light  ripple  dovm. 
Now — in  the  turmoil  of  the  present  hom% 
The  future  wakes,  and  fills  the  startled  ear 
With  whisper'd  terrors. 

"Le<mor€L  But  the  future  brings 

New  jovs,  new  friendships. 

''  Prineees,  Let  me  keep  the  old. 

Change  may  amuse,  it  scarce  can  profit  na. 
I  nerer  thrust,  with  youthful  eagerness, 
A  curious  hand  into  the  shaken  urn 
Of  life's  great  lottery,  ^ith  hope  to  find 
Some  object  for  a  restless,  untried  heart. 
I  honour *d  him,  and  therefore  have  I  loved ; 
It  was  necessity  to  love  the  man 
With  whom  my  being  grew  into  a  life 
Such  as  1  had  not  known,  or  dreamed  before. 
At  first,  I  laid  ixnunctions  on  myself 
To  keep  aloof ;  I  yielded,  yielded  still. 
Still  nearer  drew— enticed  how  pleasantly 
To  be  how  hardly  punish*d ! 

"  Leonora,  If  a  friend 

Fail  with  her  weak  consolatory  speech. 
Let  the  still  powers  of  this  beautiful  world. 
With  silent  healing,  renovate  thy  spirit 

"  Prmeea, — The  world  is  beautiful!  In  its  wide  cizciiity 
How  much  of  good  is  stirring  here  and  there ! 
Alas !  that  it  should  ever  seem  removed 
Just  one  step  off!  Throughout  the  whole  of  life 
Step  after  step,  it  leads  our  sick  desire 
E'en  to  the  grave.     So  rarely  do  men  find 
What  yet  seem*d  destined  them — so  rarely  hold 
What  once  the  hand  had  fortunately  elasp'd ; 
What  has  been  giv'n  us,  rends  itself  away. 
And  what  we  dutch'd,  we  let  it  loose  agam ; 
There  is  a  happiness— we  know  it  not, 
We  know  it — and  we  know  not  how  to  prise." 

Tasso  says,  when  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  love  oC  Leonora  d^Este — 

**  I  have  often  dream'd  of  this  great  happiness— 
Tis  here ! — and  oh,  how  far  beyond  the  dream ! 
A  blind  man,  let  him  reason  upon  light. 
And  on  the  charm  of  colour,  how  he  will. 
If  once  the  new-bom  day  reveal  itself. 
It  is  a  new  -bom  sense." 

And  again  on  this  same  felicity, 

**  Not  on  the  wide  sands  of  the  mrinng  ocean, 
*Ti8  in  the  quiet  shell,  shut  up,  concealed. 
We  find  the  pearL" 

It  is  in  another  strain  that  the  poet  the  anger  and  hatred  of  a  meditative 

speaks  when  Leonora  Sanvitale   at-  man.    It  is  a  hatred  which  suppmts 

tampts  to  persuade  him  that  Antonio  and   exhausts   itself  in   reasoning ; 

entertains  jp  reality  no  hostility  to-  which  we  might  predict  would  never- 

wards  him.    In  what  follows,  we  see  go  forth  into  any  act  of  enmity.  It  is 
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a  mere  sentiment,  or  rather  the  mere    poet  rather  thinks  of  hatred  than  posl- 
conception  of  a  sentiment.    For  the    tively  hates. 

"  And  if  I  err,  I  err  resolvedly. 
I  think  of  him  as  of  my  bitter  foe ; 
To  think  him  less  than  this  would  now  distract, 
Discfiifort  me.    It  were  a  sort  of  folly 
To  fib  with  all  men  reasonable ;  'twere 
The  abandonment  of  all  distinctire  self. 
Are  all  mankind  to  us  so  reasonable  ? 
No,  no !  Man  in  his  narrow  being  needs 
Both  feeKngs,  love,  and  hate.    Needs  he  not  night 
As  well  as  day  ?  and  sleep  as  well  as  waking  ? 
No !  I  will  hold  this  man  for  evermore 
As  precious  object  of  my  deepest  hate. 
And  nothlag  shall  disturb  the  joy  I  have 
In  thinking  of  him  daily  worse  and  worse." 

Agt.  4,  Scene  2. 

We  condnde  with  a  passage  is  which  he  regards  as  still  impafect. 
which  Tasso  speaks  of  the  irresistible  Alphonso  grants  his  request,  but  ad- 
passion  he  feels  for  his  own  art.  He  rises  him  rather  to  suspend  his  laboor 
has  Bongfat  permission  of  the  Bnke  to  for  the  present,  and  partake,  for  a 
retire  to  Bome,  on  the  plea  that  he  season,  of  the  distractions  of  the  world.- 
will  there,  by  the  assistance  of  learned  He  would  be  wise,  be  tells  him,  to 
men,  better  complete  his  great  wortc,  seek  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

'*  Tcuso, — It  should  seem  so ;  yet  have  I  health  enow 
If  only  I  can  labour,  and  this  labour 
Again  bestows  the  only  health  I  know. 
It  is  not  weU  with  me,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
In  this  luxuriant  peace.     In  rest  I  find 
Rest  least  of  all.     I  was  not  framed. 
My  spirit  was  not  destined  to  be  borne 
On  the  soft  element  of  flowing  days, 
And  so  in  Time's  great  ocean  lose  itself 
Uncfaeck'd,  unbroken. 

"  AlphcMO. — All  feelings,  and  all  impulses,  my  Tasso, 
I>rive  thee  for  erer  back  into  thyself. 
There  lies  about  us  many  an  abjss 
Which  Fate  has  dug ;  the  deepest  yet  of  all 
Is  here,  in  our  own  heart,  and  very  strong 
Is  the  temptation  to  plunge  headlong  in. 
I  pray  thee  snatch  thyself  away  in  time. 
Divorce  thee,  for  a  season,  from  thyself. 
The  man  will  gain  whatever  the  poet  lose. 

^  TasiOs — One  impulse  all  in  vain  I  should  resist, 
Which  day  and  night  within  my  bosom  stirs. 
Life  is  not  life  if  I  must  cease  to  think, 
Or,  thinking,  cease  to  poetise. 
Forbid  the  silk-worm  any  more  to  spin. 
Because  its  own  life  lies  upon  the  thread. 
Still  it  uncoils  the  precious  golden  web. 
And  ceases  not  till,  dying,  it  has  closed 
Its,  own  tomb  o'er  it.    May  the  good  God  grant 
We,  one  day,  share  the  fate  of  that  same  worm ! — 
That  we,  too,  in  some  valley  bright  with  heaven. 
Surprised  with  sudden  joy,  may  spread  our  wing. 

*  *  *  *  w 

1  feel— I  feel  it  well — this  highest  art 

Which  should  have  fed  the  mind,  which  to  the  strong 

Adds  strength  and  ever  new  vitality, — 

It  is  destroying  me,  it  hunts  me  forth. 

Where'er  I  rove^  an  exile  amongst  men." 

Aci  V.  Scene  2. 
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A  Tale  of  Walks. 
Br  JosEPn  Downss. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  white  moan- 
tain  village  of  K ,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, were  all  retired  to  rest,  it 
being  ten  o'clock.  No — a  single  light 
twinkled  from  onder  eaves  of  thick 
and  mossythatch,  in  one  cottage  apart, 
and  neater  than  the  rest,  that  skirted 
the  steep  street,  (as  the  salmon  fishers, 
its  chief  inhabitants,  were  pleased  to 
call  it,)  being,  indeed,  the  rock,  thinly 
covered  with  the  soil,  and  fringed  with 
long  grass,  bat  rndely  smoothed, 
where  very  ragged,  by  art,  for  the 
transit  of  a  aamboo  (cart  with  small 
wheels  of  entire  wood)  or  sledge.  The 
moonlight  slept  in  unbroken  lustre  on 
the  houses  of  one  story,  or  without 
any  but  what  the  roof  slope  formed, 
and  several  appearances  marked  it  as 
a  fisher  village.  A  black,  oval,  pitched 
basket,  as  it  appeared,  hung  against 
the  wall  of  several  of  the  cottages, 
being  the  coracle^  or  boat  for  one  per- 
son, much  used  on  the  larger  Welsh 
rivers,  very  primitive  in  form  and 
constraction,  being  precisely  describ- 
^  by  Cassar  in  his  account  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Dried  salmon  and 
other  fish  idso  adorned  others,  pleas- 
ingly hinting  of  the  general  honesty 
■and  mutual  confidence  of  the  humble 
natives,  poor  as  they  were,  for 
strangers  were  never  thought  of;  the 
road,  such  as  it  was,  merely  mounting 
up  to  "  the  hill"  (the  lofty  desert  of 
sheepwalk)  on  one  hand,  and  descend- 
ing steeply  to  the  river  Tivy  on  the 
other.  A  deadened  thunder,  rising 
from  some  fall  and  brawling  shallow 
"  rapid"  of  the  river,  was  the  only 
sound,  except  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
from  some  old  ivied  building,  a  ruin 
apparently,  visible  on  the  olive-hued 
precipice  behind.  The  russet  mass  of 
mountain,  bulging,  as  it  were,  over  the 
little  range  of  cots,  ^ave  an  air  of  se- 
curity to  then*  picturesque  white 
beauty ;  while  silver  clouds  curled  and 
roUed  in  masses,  grandly  veiling  their 


higher  peaks,  and  sometimes  canopied 
the  roofs,  many  reddened  with  wall- 
flower; the  walls  also  exhibiting: 
streaks  of  green,  where  rains  had 
drenched  the  vegetating  thatch  ami 
washed  down  its  tint  of  yellow  green. 
Aged  trees,  green  even  to  the  trunks, 
luxuriant  ivy  enveloping  them  as  well 
as  the  branches,  stretched  their  hugt* 
arms  down  the  declivity  leading  to 
the  Tivy,  the  flasliing  of  whose  waters,, 
through  its  rich  fringe  of  underwood, 
caught  the  eye  of  any  one  standing  ou 
the  ridse  above.  A  solitary  figure, 
tall  and  muffled,  did  stand  with  his 
back  in  contact  with  one  of  these 
oaks,  so  as  to  be  hardly  distinguisli- 
able  from  the  trnnk. 

A  poet  might  imagine,  looking  at  a 
Welsh  village  by  moonlight,  thus  cm- 
bosomed  in  pastoral  mountains,  cano- 
pied with  those  silver  mists  whose 
very  motion  was  peace,  and  lulled  by 
those  soft  solemn  sounds,  more  peace- 
breathing  than  even  silence,  that 
there^  at  least,  care  never  came ;  thcro 
peace,  ^^  if  to  be  found  in  the  worid," 
would  be  surely  found ;  and  soon  that 
one  light  moving — ^that  prettier  paint- 
ed door  stealthily  opening — would 
prove  that  peace  confined  to  the  ele- 
ments only.  ^  ^  Here  I  am ! "  would  be 
groaned  to  his  mind^s  ear  by  the 
ubiquitous,  foul  fiend, Care;  for  thence 
emerged  a  female  form  —  simplex 
munditUs — ^the  exact  description  of 
it  as  to  attire — rather  tall  than  other- 
wise, but  its  chief  characteristic,  a 
drooping  kind  of  bowed  gait,  in  af- 
fecting unison  with  a  melancholy  set- 
tled over  the  pale  features,  so  strong- 
ly as  to  be  visible  even  by  the  moon 
at  a  very  short  distance.  Brushing 
away  a  tear  from  each  eye,  as  she 
held  to  her  breast  a  little  packet  of 
some  kind,  as  soon  as  she  found  (as 
she  imagined)  the  coast  'dear,  she 
proceed^,  after  fastening  her  door, 
toward  one  of  the  bowered  footpaths 


♦  Harper. 
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leading  to  the  river.  The  concealed 
man  looked  after  her,  prepared  to  fol- 
low, when  some  belated  salmon  fisher, 
lusdarkcorade,  strapped  to  his  back, 
nodding  over  his  head,  appeared. 
This  larking  personage  was  nicknamed 
"Lewis  the  Spy"  by  the  conntry 
people.  He  was  the  agent,  newly  ap- 
pointed, to  inspect  the  condition  of  a 
once  fine  bnt  most  neglected  estate, 
which  had  recently  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  "  Nabob,"  as  they  called 
him — a  gentleman  who  had  left  Wales 
a  boy,  and  was  now  on  his  voyage 
home  to  take  possession  of  a  dilapi- 
dated mansion  calledTalylynn.  Lewis, 
his  foremnner  and  plenipotentiary, 
was  the  dread  and  hate  of  the  alarmed 
tenants.  He  had  already  ejected  from 
his  stewardship  a  good  bnt  rather  in- 
dolent old  man,  John  Bevan,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  former 
*^  squire;"  and  besides  kept  watch  over 
the  doings  on  the  farms  in  an  occult 
and  treacherons  manner,  prowling 
round  their  "folds"  by  dnsk,  and 
often  listening  to  conversations  by 
conoealing  himself.  Such  was  the 
man  who  now  accosted  the  humble 
fisherman.  Reverentially,  as  if  to  the 
terrible  landlord  himself,  the  peasant 
tmred  his  head  to  his  sullen  represen- 
tative. 

"  Who  is  that  young  woman  ?  "  he 
enquired,  sternly,  though  well  know- 
ing who  she  was. 

*  "  Dim  Saesneg,"  answered  the  man, 
bowing. 

"None  of  your  Dim  Saesneg  to 
me^  fellow,"  rejoined  Lewis,  sternly. 
"  Did  not  I  hear  you  swearing  in 
good  English  at  a  Saesyn  (English- 
man or  l&xon)  yesterday  ?  " 

The  Wdshman  begged  pardon  ui 
good  Saxon,  and  answered  at  last — 

"  Why,  then,  if  it  please  your  ho- 
nour, ^er  name  be  Winifred — ^her 
**  other  name  be  Bevan — Miaa  Bevan, 
the  school — her  father  be  Mister 
Bevui  of  Llaneol,  steward  that  was  to 
our  old  squire  of  the  great  house, 
•the  Hall'—Talylynn  Hall— where 
■there's  a  fine  lake.  I  warrant  your 
hittour  has  fished  there. .  You  Sae- 
'sonig 'gentlemen  do  mostly  do  nothing 
bnt  fiflii  and  shoot  in  our  poor  conn- 
try  ;  I  beg  pardon,  but  you  look 
Sae$omadd^  (Saxonlike,)  I  was  think- 
ing—fine lake,  but  the  trout  be  not  to 
compare  " 
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"Well,"  interrupted  the  other, 
laughing,  "  your  English  tongue  can 
wag  as  glib  as  your  ontlauiUsh  one. 
A  sweetheart  in  the  case  there,  isn't 
there?  What  the  devil's  she  going 
down  to  the  river  for  at  this  time  of 
night,  else?" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  there  be ! "  the 
man  answered.  "  We  all  know  that ; 
poor  thing,  she  had  need  find  some 
comforter  in  all  her  troubles-^ her 
father  so  poor,  and  in  debt  to  this 
strange  foreigner,  who's  on  the  water 
coming  home  now,  and  lias  made  pro- 
posals for  her  in  jnarriage,  so  they  do 
9ay ;  but  it's  like  your  honour  knows 
more  of  that  than  I  do — for  be  not 
you  Mr  Lewis,  I  beg  pardon,  Lewis 
Lewis,  esquire  ?  " 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  this 
sweetheai-t  of  hers?  Js  he  her  firsts 
think  ye?  /  doubt  that,"  rejoined 
Lewis,  not  noticing  his  enquiry 

"  You  may  doubt  what  your 
honom*  pleases,  but  we  douH — no; 
never  man  touched  her  hand  hardly, 
never  one  her  lips,  before — ^I  dl4  have 
it  from  her  mother ;  bnt  as  for  this 
one  she's  found  at  last,  we  wish  she'd 
abetter" 

"What's  the  matter  with  him, 
then?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  more  than  that  he's 
poor,  sur— poor;  and  that  toe  don't 
know  much    about   the   stranger" 

"  What  '  irc '  do  you  mean,  while 
youtalkof '  we'?" 
.    "  Loi"d  bless  ye,  sir,  why  us  all  of 
this  bankside,  and  this  side  l^vy,  the 
great  family  of  us,  she's  just  like  our 
little  girl  to  us  all ;  for  don't  she  have 
all  our  young  ones  to  give  'em  learn- 
ing, whether  the  Cardigan  ladies  pay 
for  'em  or  don't  ?    And  wasn't  poor 
dear  old  John  Bevan  the  man  who 
would  lend  every  farmer  in  the  parish 
a  help  in  money  or  any  way,  only  for 
asking?    So  it  is,  you  see,  she  has 
grown  up  among  us.     This  young 
man,  though  he  may  be  old  for  what 
I  know,  never  seeing  him  in  my  life 
— ^you  see,  sir,  we  on  this  side  of  Tivy 
are  like  strangers  to  the  Cardy  men, 
t'other  side — tJiey  are  Cardie's,  sure 
enow,  true  ones,  as  the  Saxon  foreign 
folk  do  call  us  <dl  of  this  shire.    I 
wouldn't  trust  one  of  'em  t'other  side, 
no  further  than  I  could  throw  him. 

I'll  tell  ye  a  story  " 
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.  **  Xerer  mincL    What  abcmt  Ba- 
Tid?" 

*'  Oh,  ho !  You  know  his  nanifl, 
then?  Well,  and  that's  all  /  do- 
pretty  nigh.  He  lives  vith  a  woman 
whofost^ed  him  after  his  own  mother 
died  in  travail  with  him,  they  do  say^ 
who  has  a  little  honse,  beyond  that 
Inrnp  of  a  mountain,  above  aU  the 
others,  we  see  by  daylight ;  he  has 
been  in  England,  and  is  a  strange  one 
ibrmnsic  Heowes  (owns,  possesses,) 
abeantifolharp— fteatt(i/tt//  TheLord 
knows,  some  do  say,  that's  all  he 
owes  in  the  world,  so  (except)  his 
coracle  and  the  salmon  he  takes,  and 
what  yonng  people  do  give  him  at 
weddings  and  biddings,  where  he  goes 
to  play :  and  what's  that  to  keep  a 
wiife?  Poor  Davy  Tdymcr!  Yet, 
by  my  sonl,  we  all  say  we'd  rather 
see  her  his  than  this  foreigner  gentle* 
man's,  who  has  almost  broke  her 
heart,  they  say,  by  combig  between 
her  and  her  own  dear  one." 

*'  He's  not  oome  yet,"  muttered  the 
other,  snDenly;  adding,  sharply  and 
bitteriy,  *^  Mighty  good  iriends  yon 
aU  are,  to  wish  hor  married  to  a 
beggar,  a  vagabond  harper,  rather 
than  to  a  gentleman." 

"  Why — ^to  be  sm«,  sir— but  vows 
be  vows — love's  love — and  to  tell 
truth,  sn*,"  (the  Welsh  blood  of  the 
Cardy  peasant  was  now  up,*)  **•  if  any 
foreign,  half  Welsli,  half  wild  Indiaa^ 
sort  of  gentleman  had  sent  his  fine 
letters,  asking  my  sweetheart's  Mends 
to  turn  me  off,  in  my  courting  days, 
and  prepare  my  wench  to  be  his  lady, 
instead  of  my  wife — ^I'd  have— I'd 
have " 

♦*  What  would  you  have  done?" 
asked  the  other,  laughing  heartily. 

*^  Cm-sed  him  to  St  Elian !  *'  roared 
the  other ;  then,  dropping  his  voice 
into  a  solemn  tone,  **  put  him  into  his 
well*    rd  have  plagued  him,  I  war- 


rant But  for  my  part,"  added  the 
man,  archly,  "  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  squire  lover  in  the  ease— nor  that 
your  honour  ever  said  there  is."  The 
agent  here  vanished,  aa  tf  in  haste, 
abruptly,  down  the  steep  patk 

During  this  convereation,  Winifired 
had  reached  the  river.  While  she 
stands  expectant,  not  in  happinesa, 
but  in  tears,  it  is  tune  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  lover  so  expected. 

David,  who  was   latdy   become 
known  *^  on  t'other  Me  Tlvy,"  by  the 
name  of  NoideOdol  Tdynwr^  that  ia, 
*^  night-walking  harper,"  was  an  idle 
romantic  young  man,  almost  grown 
out  of  youth,  who  had  long  lived 
away  from  Wales,  where  he  lutd  nei- 
ther relative  nor  Mend  bat  one  aged 
woman  who  had  been  his  fint  nune» 
he  having  been  early  left  an  orphan. 
Without  settled  occupatioe  or  habits, 
he  was  understood  almoet  to  depend 
for  bread  on  the  salmon  he  caught, 
and  trifling  presents  received.     A- 
small  portable  haip,  of  elegant  work- 
manship, (adorned  with  *^  rea/silver,'^ 
so  ran  M6  tak^)  was  the  companion  of 
his  moonlight  wanderings.   He  had  a. 
whim  of  serenading  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  *'  serenade,"  but 
were  not  the  less  sensible  of  a  placid 
pleasure  at  being  awakened  by  soft 
music  in  some  summer  night.    The 
simple   mountain    cottagers,   wfaoae 
slumbers  he  thus  broke  or  soothe^ 
oftee  attributed  the  sweet  sounds  to 
the  kindness  of  some  wandering  mem- 
ber of  the  ''  Fair  Family,"  or  T^wy^ 
Tkf^  the  fairies.    Nor  did  his  figive, 
if  discovered  vanishuig  between  the 
trees,  if  some  one  ventured  to  peep 
out,  in  a  light  night,  dhipel  the  illu- 
sion ;  for  it  appears,  that  tiie  foiry 
of  0^  Welsh  si^MTstition  was  not  of 
dimuiutive  8tatare.t    That  he  was 
^^veiy  learned,"  had  somewhere  ac- 
mneh  knowledge  ef  books. 


*  St  Elian. — A  sunt  of  Wales.  There  is  a  weD  beariog  his  naiae;  one  of  tiie 
many  of  the  holy  welb,  or  J^ynnonan,  in  Wales.  A  man  whom  lir  Pvmaat  had 
affronted,  threatened  him  with  this  terrible  yengeanoe.  Pins,  or  otimr  littla  dfap- 
ings,  are  thrown  in,  and  the  curses  uttered  oyer  them. 

f  In  the  ^  History  <^  the  Gwyder  Family/'  it  is  stated,  that  sane  members  of 
a  leading  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.,  being  demnmoed  as  **  Uawmdi^'* 
mnrderers,  (from  Liatomd,  red  or  bloody  hand,)  and  obliged  to  fly  the  coonlryy 
returned  at  last,  and  lived  long  disgnised,  in  the  woods  and  oaves,  being  dresMd 
all  in  green ;  so  that  "  when  they  were  espied  by  the  comitry  peoplet,aIl  look  them 
for  the  "  Tylwyth  Ti^,  the  foir  fomily,"  and  straight  ran  away. 
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bowcTer  little  of  men,  was  reported 
on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  these 
few  particulars  were  almost  all  that 
was  known  even  to  Winifred,  who  had 
so  rashly  given  all  her  thoughts,  all 
her  hopes,  all  her  heart  almost,  (re- 
serving only  one  sacred  comer  for  her 
beloved  parents,)  to  this  dangerous 
stranger — for  stranger  he  was  still 
to  her  in  almost  dl  outer  circum- 
stances of  life.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  interposition  of  that  narrow  river, 
however  trivial  a  line  of  demarcation 
that  must  appear  to  English  people, 
accustomed  to  cross  even  great  riveia 
of  commerce,  like  the  Thames,  as  they 
would  step  over  a  brook  or  ditch,  by 
the  frequent  aid  of  bridges  and  boats. 
In  Wales,  bridges  are  too  costly  to  be 
common.  When  reared,  some  un- 
lucky high  flood  often  sweeps  them 
away.  Intercourse  by  feny^ats  and 
fords  is  liable  to  long  interruptions. 
The  dwellers  of  opposite  sides  frequent 
differentmarkets,  and  belong  frequent- 
ly to  different  counties.  The  nature 
of  the  son  also  often  differs  wholly. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  sometimes  a 
farmer,  whose  eye  rests  continually  on 
the  little  farm  and  fields  of  anoUier, 
on  the  opposite  *'  bank,*^  rising  from 
the  river  nmning  at  the  base  of  his 
own  confronting  hill-side,  lives  on. 
Ignorant  almost  of  the  name,  quite  gH 
the  character,  of  their  tenant,  to  whom 
he  could  almost  make  himself  heard 
by  a  shout — if  it  happens  that  neither 
ford,  ferry,  nor  bridge,  is  within  short 
distance. 

"  The  people  of  t'other  side,"  is  an 
expres^on  implying  nearly  as  much 
strangeness,  and  contented  ignorance 
of  these  neighbours,  and  no  neigh- 
bours, as  the  same  spoken  by  the  peo- 
jde  of  Dover  or  Calais,  of  those  t'other 
side  the  Channel.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, snrprising  that  poor  Winifred 
(albeit  not  imprudent,  save  in  this 
new-sprung  passion,)  might  have  said 
with  the  poet,  too  truly, 

''  I  know  not,  I  aak  not,  what  guflt's 

in  that  heart; 
I  bot  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever 

thoawf 

This  wild  reckless  sentiment  (though 
scarcely  true  to  love's  nature,  which 
Is  above  all  things  curious  about  all 
belonging  to  its  object)  did  in  her 
ease  fflustrate  her  fedings.    Winifred 
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had  lately  disclosed  to  her  dear  ^'  un- 
known "  the  ruin  impendlug  over  her 
father,  the  result  of  his  mingled  good- 
nature and  indolence,  he  having  per- 
mitted the  tenants  to  run  in  arrears^ 
and  suffer  dilapidations,  as  already 
said; — the  long  neglect,  however,  of 
the  £a£t  Indian  landlord  being  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  who  had  been  as  re* 
miss  in  his  dealings  with  the  steward 
as  the  steward  with  the  tenants.  The 
first  appearance  of  this  newly  ap- 
pointed agent,  who  announced  the 
early  return  of  his  employer  to  take 
possession  of  the  decayed  manor-house^ 
was  as  sudden  as  ominous  of  tho 
min  of  old  John  Bevan.  The  hope 
he  held  out  of  the  "  Nabob  '*  espous- 
ing his  long-remembered  child,  Wini- 
fred, and  the  consequent  salvation  of  her 
father,  seemed  too  romantic  to  be  be- 
lieved. Yet  this  man  proved  himself 
duly  accredited  by  his  principal,and 
exercised  his  power  already  with  se- 
verity. The  nne  old  house  of  Taly* 
lynn,  a  mansion  rising  close  to  a  small 
beautiful  lake  skirted  by  an  antique 
park  with  many  deer,  was  already 
almost  prepared  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  ^*  squire  from  abroad." 
Meanwhile— what  most  excited  the 
ill-will  of  the  tenantry — this  odious 
persecutor  of  the  all-beloved  John 
Bevan  had  also  furbished  up  a  neat 
old  house  adjoining  the  park  gate,  as 
a  residence  for  hunself ;  while  poor 
Bevan^s  farm-house  of  Uaneol  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  ruinous  decay — 
the  new  steward  even  neglecting  ta 
keep  it  weather-tight. 

Thus  decayed,  and  almost  ruinous^ 
it  seemed  more  in  harmony  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  ever  resigned  and  pa* 
tient  man.  •  But  his  less  placid  dame, 
after  losing  the  services  of  Winifred^ 
had  fallen  mto  a  peevish  sort  of  de- 
spondency, as  the  father,  missing  her 
society,  and  its  finer  species  of  con* 
solation,  had  sunk  into  a  more  pLadd 
apathy. 

David  had  received  the  hint  of  her 
possible  sdf-devotion  to  the  coming 
"  squhre  "  with  very  little  philosophy, 
little  temper,  and  no  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  an  only  daughter  expecting 
to  see  a  white-headed,  fond  father, 
dragged  from  his  home  to  a  jail.  He 
had  been  incensed ;  he  had  wronged 
her  by  imputations  of  sordid  motivies — 
of  pride,  of  contempt  for  hmtdf  as  a 
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beggar ;  and  at  last  broko  from  her  in 
sullen  resentment,  after  requiring  her 
to  bring  all  his  letters,  at  their  next 
interview,  which  was  to  be  a  farewell 
one.  And  now  she  was  bringing  every 
thing  she  had  received  from  him,  in 
sad  obedience  to  this  angry  demand. 
Nor  was  t$i  his  wrath,'  his  injustice, 
and  his  despair,  really  unacceptable  to 
her  secret  heart.  She  would  not  have 
bad  him  patient  under  even  the  pros- 
pective possibility  of  her  marrying  an- 
other. 

But  his  manner  at  this  meeting  an- 
nounced a  change  in  his  whole  senti- 
ments. 

His  very  first  words,  (cold,  yet  kind, 
but  how  altered  in  tone!)  with  his 
constrained  deportment,  expressed  his 
acquiescence  in  her  puipose,  whether 
pride,  jealousy,'  or  a  juster  estimate 
of  her  filial  virtue,  had  induced  the 
stem  resolve. 

Winifred  had  never  known  the  full 
strength  of  her  own  passion  till  now  I 
The  idea  of  an  early  eternal  end  to 
their  ungratificd  loves,  which  had  for 
some  time  become  familiar  to  her  own 
secret  mind,  assumed  a  new  and 
strange  terror  for  her  imagination 
the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  hers  alone. 
The  shock  was  novel  and  overpowering, 
when  the  separation  seemed  acquiesced 
in  by  him^  thus  putting  it  out  of  her 
own  power  to  hesitate  further  be- 
tween devotion  to  the  lover  or  to  the 
parent.  His  reconciled  manner,  his 
calm  taking  her  by  the  hand,  even  the 
kiss  which  she  could  not  resist,  were 
more  painful  than  his  utmost  resent- 
ment would  have  been.  Tet  there 
was  a  sad  severity  in  his  look,  as  his 
fine  countenance  of  deep  melancholy 
turned  to  the  bright  moon,  which  a 
little  comforted  her,  and  indicated 
thiett  it  was  pride  rather  than  patience 
wMch  led  to  his  affected  contentment. 
He  had  not  a  parent  to  nerve  his 
heart  to  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  passed  yoxtr  home  yesterday," 
he  began  sarcastically :  "  it  is  a  fine 
place  again,  already,*  that  hall  of  Taly- 
lynn,  and  wants  only  as  fine  a  mis- 
tress." 

"  You  wronff  me,  David  hack  !  on 
my  life  and  som  you  do,  dear  David  I" 
she  replied  sobbing.  "  Tis  a  hateful 
halloa  horrid  hall !  If  it  were  only  I, 
your  poor  lost  Winifred,  that  was  to 
suffer,  oh!  how  much  sooner  would 


I  be  carried  dead  into  a  vault,  than 
alive,  and  dressed  in  all  the  finest 
silks  of  India,  into  that  dreadful 
house  you  twit  me  with! — ^unkind, 
unkind!"  And  almost  fainting,  her 
head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  and  bi^ 
arm  was  required  to  support  her. 

Instantly  she  recovered,  and  stood 
erect.  ^^  But  oh,  David,  there  is  an- 
other dreadful  place,  and  another  dear 
being  besides  you,  dearest,  that  I 
think  of  night  and  day !  The  horrid 
castle  jail — ^my  dear,  dear  father! 
Oh,  if  this  Lewis  speaks  truth,  and  if 
that  strange  boy — ^I  only  knew  him 
as  a  boy,  you  know — ^who  has  power 
to  ruin  him,  {will  surely  ruin  him !) 
will  indeed  forgive  him  all  he  owes ; 
will  really  become  his  son— his  son- 
in-law,  instead  of  his  merciless  credi- 
tor; oh!  could  I  refuse  my  part, 
shocking  part  though  it  be  ?  I  sbonl il 
not  suffer  long,  David— I  feel  I  should 
not." 

"  And  pray,  what  hind  of  youth — 
hoy  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him — 
was  this  nabob  then?"  enquired  her 
lover,  apparently  startled  at  learning 
the  fact  6f  her  having  had  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  powerful 
rival. 

"  A  youth  I  a  mere  child,  when  I 
last  saw  him,"  she  answered.  ^^  I 
thought  you  had  known  all  about 
him." 

"  Nothing  more  than  his  name  ; 
how  came  you  in  his  company?" 

^'  His  father,  living  in  India,  was 
half-brother  to  our  old  squire,  Fitz- 
arthur  of  Talylynn.  His  jnother  dy- 
ing, his  widower  father,  whose  healtli 
was  broken  up  before,  came  over 
here,  this  being  his  native  country,  in 
hope  of  recovering  it ;  but  died  at 
Talylynn,  leaving  one  child,  that 
little  orphan  boy,  heir,  after  his  half-  • 
undc's  death,  to  all  this  proi>erty. 
You  have  often  heard  me  tell  how 
like  two  brothers  my  dear  father  and 
our  old  squire  were  always — though 
father  was  only  a  steward — ^how  ht*. 
used  to  have  me  at  the  creat  house, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  where  he  had. 
me  taught  by  a  lady  who  lived  with 
him,  before  I  went  to  school ;  and  so 
I  used  often  to  see  that  little  boy  in 
black — ^very  queer  and  sullen  he  was 
thought ;  but  he  had  no  playfellow, 
except  an  owl  that  he  kept  tame,  I 
remember,  and  i^ried  when  he  buried 
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liim  in  the  garden^ — the  only  time  he 
was  ever  known  to  cry,  he  was  so  still 
and  stern.  It  was  /  canght  him,  then 
acting  the  sexton  by  himself,  close 
by  the  high  box  hedge,  under  a  great 
tree.  I  remember  the  spot  now,  and 
remembcar  how  angry  I  made  him  by 
laughing.'* 

*^  And  yon  did  wrong  to  langh,  if 
it  was  so  serious  to  him." 

^^  Oh !  but  I  did  not  know  he  was 
crying  when  I  laughed,  and  teas  sorry 
when  I  detected  it.  One  thing  was, 
the  old  gentleman  was  so  jovial,  and 
loved  a  good  laugher,  and  was  rather 
too  fond  of  wine,  and  mostly  out 
hnnting,  so  that  the  poor  boy  had  to 
find  his  own  amusement.  He  seemed 
fond  of  me,  but  hated,  he  said,  his 
nncle,  and  his  hounds,  and  his  ways, 
and  every  thing  there  but  his  own 
owl ;  so  tiiat  nobody  was  soiry  when 
he  was  fetched  back  to  India,  to  be 
p\it  in  the  where  he  was  to  make 
the  fortune  he  has  now  made,  I  sup- 
pose.** 

*^  And  your  little  heart  did  throb  a 
little,  and  smk  for  a  day,  when  this 
playfellow  was  shipped  off  for  life,  as 
you  thought,  and  you  did  remember 
his  funeral  tears  over  his  owl,  and** — a 
quaver  of  voice  and  betrayed  earnest- 
ness revealed  the  jealous  pang  shoot- 
ing across  the  heart  of  the  speaker ; 
but  her  own  was  too  heavy  and  deep- 
ly anxious  to  prolong  this  desultory 
talk. 

She  only  added — "  Heaven  knows 
how  little  I  thought  that  poor  stranger 
boy  would  ever  grow  to  be  what  he  is 
to  me  now.** 

"  What  he  isto  y<mf  Why,  what 
then  is  he,  Winifred?" 

"  The  horror  of  my  thoughts,  my 
ilieams,  my**——  she  answered  sob- 
bing. "But  why  should  I  say  so? 
Wicked  I  am  to  feel  him  so,  if  he  is 
indeed  to  be  the  saviour  of  mv  dear, 
dear  father !  **  And  she  turned  away 
to  shed  relieving  tears. 

**And  this  Uttle  packet  contains 
my  letters— <zA,  does  it?**  he  asked, 
touching  the  small  parcel  she  had  de- 
posited withui  a  cleft  of  the  hollow 
river-side  tree,  by  which  they  stood, 
the  post-of9ce  of  their  happier  days, 
where,  concealed  by  thick  moss 
gathered  from  the  bole,  those  letters 
had  every  one  been  searched  for  and 
found— with  what  a  leap  of  heart, 


first  felt !  how  fondly  thrust  into  her 
bosom,  for  the  leisure  delight  of  open- 
ing at  home — and  all  in  vain ! 

"  All  but  one,*'  she  answered  trem- 
ulously ;  "  I  brought  them  because 
you  bade  me — but  you  Were  so  angry 
Hien — let  me  take  them  back??*  and 
she  dntched  them  eagerly.  "At 
least  we  may  wait,  David— we  don't 
know  yet ;  I  do  suspect  that  Lewis 
Lewis — he  shuns  me  as  if  he  was 
conscious  of  some  wickedness ;  he*s  as 
horrid  to  me  as  his  master — the 
thought  of  his  master— -I  do  forbode 
something  awful  from  that  man !  It 
was  but  just  before  I  heard  you 
brushing  among  those  great  low 
branches,  in  your  coracle,  that  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  him  stealing,  as  if  to 
watch,  or  perhaps  waylay  you ;  but  I 
am  full  of  dlsmsd  thoughts.** 

He  had  not  the  heart  to  force  his 
letters,  so  reluctantly  resigned,  from 
her  chilly  hand.  But  he  held  in  his 
what  was  calculated  to  inspire  pain 
quite  as  poignant.  In  the  fond  ad- 
miration of  her  fancy's  first  object^ 
she  had  vehemently  longed  for  a  por- 
trait of  that  rather  singular  face — a 
long  oval,  with  lofty  forehead,  already 
somewhat  corrugated  by  habits  of 
deep  thought,  in  bis  lonely  night-lov- 
ing existence ;  its  mixture  of  passion, 
dumb  poetry,  its  constitutionsd  or  ad- 
ventitious  profound  melancholy,  ever 
present,  till  his  countenance  gradually 
lighted  up,  after  her  coming  and  her 
animating  discourse,  like  some  deep^ 
gloomy  valley  growing  light  as  the 
sun  surmounts  a  lofty  bank,  gleaming 
through  its  pines.  She  had  forced 
him  to  take  a  piece  of  money  for  pro- 
curing this  so  desurcd  keepsidce,  and 
every  time  they  met,  she  had  fondly 
hoped  to  have  the  little  portrait  put 
into  her  hand.  Now,  instead,  he 
presented  the  unused  money — ^^would«: 
she  retain  the  image  of  a  sweetheart 
in  the  home  of  her  stem  and  lordly 
husband?  Her  heart  confessed  that 
she  must  no  longer  wish  for  it — ^but  it 
sunk  within  her  at  the  thought,  how 
soon  that  innocent  would  be  a  guilty 
wish ;  and  when  he  surprised  her  with 
the  money  sosuddenly,  she  involuntari- 
ly shuddered,  foreboretodose  her  hand 
upon  it,  let  it  slide  from  her  pahn,  an^ 
murmured  only  with  her  innocent 
plaintiff  voice,  "  I  shall  never  have 
your    picture    now — never  T^     And 
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then  she  dejected  her  eyes  to  the  little 
parcel  of  letters,  written,  received, 
kissed,  and  kept,  like  something  holy, 
so  long  in  vain ;  and  all  the  charming 
hopefcd  hoars  in  which  each  was 
fonnd,  when  some  longer  absence  had 
given  to  each  a  deeper  interest,  and 
higher  y^ne—those  hoars  never  to 
retom,  came  shadowing  over  her 
mind,  memory,  and  soal,  and  a  le- 
thargy of  despairing  grief  imposed  a 
ghost-like  semblance  of  calm  on  her 
whole  figure,  and  her  i^ce  slowly  as- 
snmed  a  deadly  paleness,  even  to  the 
Ups,  visible  even  by  the  moon.  David 
srew  alarmed,  relapsed  into  the  foil 
fondness  of  former  hoars,  folded  the 
dumb,  drooping,  and  agonized  young 
woman  in  his  arms,  to  his  bosom! 
without  her  betraying  consdousness, 
and  yet  she  was  not  fainting;  she 
atood  upright,  and  her  eyes,  though 
fixed  as  if  glazed,  still  expressed  love 
in  their  almost  shocking  fixedness. 

The  young  man  grew  terrified. 
''  Look  up !  speak  to  me !  Winifred, 
dear  Winifred,  my  own  Winifred,  in 
epite  of  all ! ''  he  broke  forth.  "  Smfle 
at  me,  my  dearest,  once  more,  and 
keep  these  foolish  lettera  yon  so  value, 
keep  them  ai/."  And  he  thrust  them 
into  her  passive  hand. 

Aroased  by  his  words  and  action, 
poor  Winifired,  starting  with  a  gasp, 
wildly  kissed  the  little  packet,  and 
thanked  him  by  an  embrace  more 
passionate  than  her  prudence  or  mo- 
desty would  have  permitted,  had  they 
been  happy. 

^^  And  my  portrait^my  ugliness  in 
paint,  and  on  ivory  too,  dearest,  yon 
«hall  have  yet,  as  you  desire  it,"^  he 
4idded,  forcing  pleasantry  ;  ^*  only  do 
not  fall  into  that  frightful  sort  of 
trance  again." 

He  little  knew  what  deadlincss  of 
thoughts,  almost  of  pul^se,  had  pro- 
duced that  long  abstracted  fit.  The 
most  exemplary  prudence  (the  result 
of  a  sound  mind  and  heart)  had  char- 
acterised this  young  woman  till  now. 
While  yet  at  home,  her  bodily  activity 
surprised  her  parents.  Their  means 
having  been  long  but  low,  they  had 
little  help  in  their  dairy  and  small 
farming  concerns.  She  often  sur- 
IHised  her  mother  with  the  sight  of 
the  butter  already  churned,  the  ewes 
already  milked,  or  the  cheeses  pressed, 
when  she  arose.    She  was  abroad  in 


the  heavy  dews  of  morning,  when  the 
sun  at  midsummer  rises  in  what  is 
properly  the  night,  regarded  as  the 
hour  of  rest— abroad,  happy  and  cheer* 
ful,  calling  the  few  cows  in  the  misty 
meadows.  Nor  did  this  habit  of  eariy 
rising  prevent  her  indulging  at  night 
her  one  unhappy  habit — romance* 
reading ;  a  pleasure  which  she  enjoyed 
through  the  kindness  of  many  ladies 
of  the  town  of  Cardigan,  who  after- 
wards established  her  in  her  school 

at  K ^    They  supplied  her  with 

these  dangerous  volumes  that  exalted 
passion — love  in  excess — ^above  all 
the  urns  and  pursuits  of  life :  repre- 
sented her  who  loves  most  madly  as 
most  worthy  of  sympathy ;  and  even, 
too  often,  crowned  the  heroine  "vHth 
the  palm  of  of  self-martyrdom — mak- 
ing suicide  itself  no  kmger  a  crime  or 
foUy,  but  almost  a  virtue,  under  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

When  poverty mcreased,  the  activity 
of  her  powerful  intellect  was  brought 
into  display,  as  much  as  her  personal 
activity  had  been,  in  devising  re- 
sources. She  had  acquired  some  skill 
in  drawing,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  she  im- 
proved herself  so  far  as  to  execute 
very  respectable  drawings  of  the  ruins 
of  EJlgerran  Castle,  on  her  own  river, 
and  other  fine  scenes  of  Wales ;  and 
these  were  sold  for  her  (or  rather  for 
her  parents)  by  others,  at  fairs  and 
wakes,  where  she  never  appeared  her- 
self. When  residing  at  the  village, 
her  wheel  was  heard  in  the  morning 
before  others  were  stirring,  and  at 
late  night,  after  every  other  one 
was  stilL  Her  little  light,  gleamhig 
in  the  lofty  village,  espied  between 
the  hanging  trees,  was  the  guiding  star 
of  the  belated  fisher  up  the  narrow 
goat's-path  which  led  to  the  village, 
who  could  always  obtain  light  for  his 
pipe  at  **  Miss  Bevan\  the  school," 
wncn  not  a  casement  had  exhibited  a 
taper  for  hours.  But  the  evil  of  all 
this  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body 
was,  that  it  maintained  an  unnatural 
state  of  excitement  in  the  one,  and  of 
weakness  (disguised  by  that  fever  of 
imagkation)  in  the  other.  Sleep,  th« 
preserver  of  health  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  was  exchanged  for  lonely  emo- 
tions excited  by  night  reading.  She 
was  weeping  over  the  dramatist's 
fifth  act  of  tragedy,  or  theromandst's 
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iiKNre  morbid  impeals  to  the  paasioiiSf 
whUe  nature  demanded  rest.  Then 
an-aoddental  meeting  with  the  young 
liarper — ^he  reoovering  a  book  she  had 
dropped  into  the  Tivy  oat  of  her  hand, 
from  having  fallen  asleep  throogh 
exertion,  and  restoring  it  with  a  grace 
^pute  romance-hero  like— produced  a 
new  era,  and  new  excitement — that 
«ftiie  heart.  Thenceforth,  she  became 
^  of  imagination  all  compact,"  how- 
ever her  strong  sense  presenred  her 
pfojity  and  virtne.  Bat  no  more 
dtfDgeroos  lover  conld  be  imagined 
tiian  sach  a  loose  hanger-on,  rather 
than  member,  ^f  society  as  David  the 
Tefynmr — for  ku  natnre  was  hers ; 
except,  perhaps,  in  virtuoos  resola- 
tien,  be  was  a  female  Winifred.  Yet 
he  possessed  a  romantic  ^^  leaning,  at 
least,  to  virtae*s  side." 

This  was  oddly  exemplified  now, 
^to  return  to  their  present  position ;) 
for  as  soon  as  her  partial  recovery  had 
removed  his  alarm,  he  grew  cold,  and 
almost  severe  in  his  manner,  and  broke 
forth— 

**  Soy  then,  Winifred  would  willingly 
pore  over  the  love-letters  of  a  sweet- 
heart while  under  a  husband's  roof! 
She  thinks  this  beauty  enough  for 
Mm — she  would  reserve  her  thoughts, 
vrishes,  eveiy  thing  else,  for  his  old 
xival ;— every  thing  but  what  a  ring, 
■and  a  few  words,  makes  his  right  by 
law,  the  poor  husband  is  to  leave  to 
any  old  sweetheart  that  may  come 
prowling  round  his  gates!  That's 
gross!    Isitfiol,  Winified?" 

Alaa !  the  heart-broken  young  wo- 
man had  been  meditating  on  far  other 
Issue  to  tiieir  l»i^  attachment  1  On 
death  I— death  on  her  wedding-day, 
as  tJie  only  means  of  preserving  at 
ence  her  father^s  liberty  and  her  own 
virtue;  for  her  reading  had  taught 
lier  that  marriage,  where  the  mind 
and  heart  were  so  wholly  engaged 
elsewhere^  was  no  better  than  legalised 
prostitution.  With  a  look  of  dark 
intensity  (^meaning,  Winifred  broke 
her  lengthened  silence,  saying  hol- 
lowly— 

'*  I  was  not  looking  so  far  forward — 
I  was  not  looking  l^yond  thai  day — 

-not  to  that " nighi,  she  would  have 

said,  but  modesty  stopped  her  speech. 
*'  And  you  can  be  so  calm  1  so  thought- 
ful !  Y&u  can  be  reasoning  about  my 
duties   during  a  life  I   you  can  be 


pleading  for  my  future  husband!  Oh, 
I  wish  I  were  like  you !  And  yet,  I 
bless  God,  that  yon  are  not  like  mei 
I  would  not  have  you  feel  as  I  do  for 
the  world !  No,  not  even  know  what 
I  am  feeling,  thinking,  dearest,  at  this 
moment." 

*^NoI"  David  agun  muttered,  more 
and  more  severely,  ^'  I  cannot  submit 
to  have  my  letters  and  trifling  keep* 
sakes  to  be  tossed  about  by  him  I  It 
is  weakness  to  wish  it,  Winifred  Be- 
van ;  and  worse  for  me  to  grant  it." 
^  Youshallhave  them  aU— aU-^alll" 
she  exclaimed,  in  passionate  agony^ 
composed  of  tenderness,  anguish, 
anger,  recklessness,  with  a  bitterness 
of  irony  keener  to  her  own  heart,  than 
to  him  who  roused  that  terrible  reac- 
tion of  her  nature.  *^ril  run  and 
fetch  them  all  this  very  night  I  Oh, 
they'll  serve  for  your  new  love.  You 
may  copy  your  letters.  I'm  sure,  if 
she  have  a  human  heart,  they'll  move 
it — ^they'll  win  it !  Strike  my  name 
out,  and  you  may  send  the  very  letters. 
She  will  not  know  that  another  heart 
was  broken  by  giving  them  up !  3ie 
Will  not  know  the  stains  are  tears  of 
pleasure  dropped  upon  them!  And 
you  shall  have  ^lat  too,  if  you  wUI — 
if  you  must!" 

^^  Which?  what?  dearest  creature, 
but  compose  yourself— pray  do !"  he 
said,  again  alarmed. 

*^  Tkai  you  sent  with  the  lock  of 
hair — this  hair ! "  she  answered  wildly. 
*^  But  you  wUl  leave  me  the  little  lock? 
Oh,  there's  plenty  to  cut  for  anoAet 
here!"  and  she  laughed  hysterically, 
frightfrilly,  and  played  with  his  pro- 
fusion of  raven  hair ;  but  it  was  moum- 
frd  play.  ^^  Leave  me — tio  leave  poor 
Wmifred  that,  David,  for  the  love  of 
God !  In  mercy,  leave  it !  I  will  not 
ask  for  the  picture  again — I  will  not 
unsh  it,  if  you  say  I  must  not ;  but  the 
hair — the  poor  bit  of  hair — he!  oh, 
misery !  he  shall  never  see  it !  I  my- 
self will  never  cry  over  it — never  look 
at  it,  if  you  think  it  wrong— never  till 
Tm  dying,  David — dying!  There 
will  be  no  harm  then,  you  know,  ia 
looking — in  a  poor  dying  creature's 
look,  who  has  done  with  passions,  life, 
love,  every  thing.  And  none—nona 
shidl  see  it  but  those  who  lay  me  out, 
or  they,  who  find  my— oh !  we  none  of 
us  know  where  we  may  die,  or  how !  It 
may  be  alone,  dearest— o^tme/    Oh, 
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the  comfort  it  will  be  to  have  a  part 
of  very  you  to  hold — to  hold  by,  like 
this  very  hand,  in  my  death-damp 
one.  Let  me  have  it!"  she  shrilly 
implored,  in  delirioas  energy.  ^^I 
want  it  to  take  with  me  to  my  death- 
bed— to  my  death-pit — my  grave, 
whatever  it  may  be — to  heaven  itself 
— to  our  place  of  meeting  again,  if  it 
were  possible  I  Oh,  that  it  were  pos- 
sible I  and  that  I  might  bring  back  to 
yon  there  the  Idss — ^the  long  kiss — '• 
5'oa  shall  leave  on  these  wretched  lips 
when  we  part  for  ever  and  for  ever 
here!  Will  yon  take  it  from  me, 
David,  my  heart,  my  soul  ? .  No,  you 
will  not  ?  " 

The  crisis  of  love's  parting  agony 
was  at  its  height.  Half-conscious  of 
her  own  dangerous  prostration  of  soul 
and  mind  under  its  power,  she  turned 


from  the  dear  object,  and  rested  her 
forehead  against  the  trunk  of  their 
old  tree  of  assignation ;  and  a  steady^ 
sadder  shower  of  tears,  relieving  her 
full  heart,  followed  this  storm  of  vari- 
oos  and  rapid  emotions,  sweeping  over 
one  weakened  mind,  like  thunder- 
clouds charged  with  electric  fire,  boma 
on  a  whirlwind  over  a  whole  land- 
scape, in  a  few  minutes  of  mingled 
gloom  and  glory.  For,  in  the  snbUme 
of  passion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  ia 
there  not  a  terrible  joy,  a  secret  glori- 
fying of  the  earthy  nature,  whi^  we 
may  compare  to  such  elemental  war — 
now  hanging  all  heaven  in  moumini^ 
and  bringing  night  on  noonday,  and 
presently  illuminating  that  day  with 
a  ghastly,  momentary  light,  briUkuit 
even  beyond  its  own? 


Cbapteb  IL 


Llaneol,  the  dilapidated  farm-house 
of  the  expelled  steward,  old  Bevan, 
stood  beautifully  in  a  wooded  glen, 
watered  by  a  shallow  stream,  between 
a  brook  and  river  in  size.  A  pretty 
greenswu^,  of  perpetual  vivid  hue, 
stretched  quite  up  to  the  threshold — 
ita  '*  fold,"  or  farm-^rd,  being  small, 
and  situated  behmd.  A  wooded 
mountain  rose  opposite,  topped  by  a 
range  of  many-tinted  cliflfo,  splmtered 
like  thunder-stricken  battlements,  and 
iTsembling,  in  their  fretted  and  time- 
worn  fronts,  rich  cathedral  architecture 
>n  rums.  Extensive  sheep-walks  rose 
in  russet,  lofty  barrenness  behind,  but 
allowing  below  breadth  for  venerable 
oaks,  and  a  profusion  of  nnderwood, 
to  shelter  the  white,  but  no  longer 
well -thatched,  farm -cottage,  and 
screening  that  umbrageous  valley  from 
the  ccdderwind;  while  the  many  sheep, 
seen,  and  but  just  seen,  dotting  the 
lofty  barrier,  beautified  the  scene  by 
the  pastoral  ideas  which  theur  dim- 
seen  white  inspired.  Only  the  songs 
of  birds  distinguished  the  noonday 
from  the  night,  unless  when  the  flail 
was  heard  in  the  bam,  throu^^  the 
open  doors  of  which,  coloured  by 
mosses,  the  river  glistened,  and 
the  green,  with  its  geese,  gleamed  the 
more  picturesquely  for  this  rustic 
perspective. 

As  WinifMl  was  approachhdg  this 
tranquil  vale— her  native  vale — after 
ai  absence  at  the  town  of  Cardi* 


gan,  where  she  had  been  seeking 
assistance  for  her  father,  with  little 
success,  she  was  startled  by  the 
unusual  sound  of  many  voices,  and 
soon  saw,  aghast,  the  whole  of  the 
rustic  furniture  standing  abont  on 
thepretty  green,  her  infant  play-place ; 
the  noisy  auctioneer  mounted  on  the 
well-known  old  oaken  table ;  even  her 
mother's  wheel  was  already  knocked 
down  and  sold,  and  her  fatiier's  own 
great  wicker  chair  was  ready  to  b« 
put  up,  while  rude  boys  were  trying  its 
rickety  antiquity  by  a  furious  rocking. 
On  no  occasion  is  so  much  joviality 
indulged  (in  Wales)  as  on  that  of  an 
auction  '^  under  a  distress  for  rent,*^ 
(which  was  the  case  here) — ^an  occa- 
sion of  calamity  and  ruin  to  the 
owner.  Even  in  the  event  of  an 
auction  caused  by  a  death,  where  the 
common  course  of  nature  has  removed 
the  possessor  from  those  "  goods  and 
chattels"  which  are  now  useless  to  him, 
a  sale  is  surely  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  creatures  who  use  theur  minds,  and 
possess  feelings  befitting  a  brotherhood 
of  Christians,  or  even  heathens.  To  see 
the  inmost  recesses  of  ^'  home,  sweet 
home,"  thrown  open  to  all  strangers ; 
the  most  treasured  articles  ^ften 
descended  as  heur-looms  firom  ances- 
tors, and  therefore  possessing  an  in* 
trinsic  value,  quite  unsuspected  by 
others,  for  the  owner,)  ransacked, 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at  last 
^^  knocked  down  "  at  a  nominal  price 
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— €Ten  tlGs  is  a  monrnfal  exhibition. 
Bat  where  the  rnthless  hand  of  his 
brother  man  has  wrested  those  valu- 
abies  from  their  possessor,  instead  of 
ineTitable  death's  tearing  him  from 
them — ^where  tliat  very  owner  and 
his  family  are  present,  sadly  listening 
to  the  ceaseless  jokes  (thoughtlessly 
inhnman)  lavished  by  the  auctioneer, 
and  re-echoed  by  the  crowd,  over 
those  old  familiar  objects — ^witnessing 
the  happy  exdtement  of  rival  bidders, 
and  the  universal  pleasure  over  his 
ruin,  like  the  cry  and  flockuig  of  vul- 
tures over  a  battle-field,  witnessed  by 
wretches  still  alive,  though  mortally 
wounded ;  what  can  exceed  the  shock- 
ing transgression  ofhuman  brotherhood 
presented  by  sudi  a  scene  f  A  scene  oi 
every-day  occurrence — a  scene  never 
seeming  to  excite  even  one  reflection 
kindi^  to  thesenatural,  surely,  and  ob- 
vious fedings — ^yet  one  terribly  recall- 
ing to  the  pensive  observer  that  axiom, 
I^mo  ad  kommem  lupus  att !  Doubt- 
less the  fraudulent  or  utterly  reckless 
debtor  is,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  the 
first  "  wolfish"  assailant  of  hi»  bro- 
ther. But  how  many  of  tliese  familiar 
tngodies  are  as  truly  the  result  of 
unforeseen,  unforeseeable  contingen- 
cies, as  diseases  or  other  events,  con- 
sidered the  visitations  of  God !  One, 
or  two,  or  three,  sick  and  heavy 
hearts  and  wounded  minds,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  happy,  light  ones, 
buoyed  up  by  fierce  cupidity  and  keen 
bargain*  hunting,  and  exhilarated  by 
diinkandbyfhn,  and  all  drawn  together 
by  Uie  mtseiy  of  those  outcast  few. 

Poor  Bcvan  had  been  takeq  by  sur- 
prise in  this  sudden  execution,  put  in 
by  his  treacherous  supi^anter,  Lewis 
Lewis.  But  what  most  exdted  the 
anger  of  his  old  attached  neighbours, 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  these  goods 
were  bought  by  an  agent  of  Lewis,  to 
finidi  furnishing  his  own  newly  re- 
paired house  by  the  old  park  wall. 
MTinifr^d  learned  that  her  parents  had 
removed  to  a  friendly  ndghbour%  at 
some  distance,  but  suspected  the  worst 
— ^his  removal  to  jail. 

Not  now  the  weakness  of  woman 
prevailed  over  her  presence  of  mind, 
as  we  have  latdy  seen  it  do  in  her 
interview  witii  a  beloved  object.  She 
commanded  her  agitation,  so  far  as  to 
bid  for  her  father's  old  chair,  but  in 
rain ;  for  her  timid  bidding,  faltered 
from  behind  a  crowd,  failed  to  catch 


the  ear  of  the  jocular  auctioneer,  (who,* 
in  Wales,  must  always  be  somewhat 
of  a  mountebank,)  and  the  favourite 
chair  was  gone  at  once,  after  the 
whed,  and  the  many  old  familiar 
chattds  which  she  saw  standing,  now 
the  property  of  strangers. 

Events  crowded  fast  on  each  other, 
hurrying  on  that  temble  hour  in  which 
a  revolting  act  of  self-devotion  was  to 
render  even  this  domestic  horror  of 
little  injury  to  her  parents.  *^  I  will  buy 
*'  daddy '  a  better  chair,  or  he  shall 
have  enough  to  buy  a  better,  when  I 
am  gone,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
For  now  the  rumour  grew  rife,  that 
Mr  Fitaarthur  had  actually  landed, 
was  daily  expected;  and,  in  confir- 
mation, she  received  through  a  ndgh- 
hour  present,  a  letter  left  for  her  by 
her  f]M;her,  stathig  that  he  had  now 
actually  recdved,  under  the  Nabob's 
own  hand,  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
which  the  generous  old  man  (who 
wdl  knew  her  engagements  toanother) 
solemnly  charged  her  to  reject,  at  all 
hazards  to  himself.  He  further  begged 
her  to  come  quickly  to  the  temporary 
place  of  refuge  he  and  her  mother  had 
found  under  the  roof  of  a  hill  cottage, 
just  now  tenantless  through  the  death 
of  a  relative.  Thither,  with  heavy 
heart,  Winifred  hastened  by  the  first 
light  of  morning. 

^^  The  hill,'*  an  expression  much  in 
the  mouths  of  Welsh  rural  people, 
signifies  not  any  particular  one,  as  it 
would  in  England,  but  the  whole 
desolate  regions  of  the  mountain 
heights ;  the  homeless  place  4>i  ever- 
whistling  winds,  and  low  bellowing 
douds,  mingling  with  the  mist  of  the 
mountain,  into  one  black  smoke-liko 
rolling  volume— the  place  of  dismal 
pools  and  screaming  kites,  frdl  of  bogs, 
concealed  by  a' sickly  yellowish  herb- 
age in  the  midst  of  the  russet  waste, 
boundlessly  wear3ing  the  eye.  with  its 
sober  monotony  of  tint.  Lf  a  pool  or 
lake  relieve  it  by  reflecting  the  sky, 
on  approach  it  is  found  choked  all 
round  oy  high  rushes,  and  shadowed 
by  low  strangely-shaped  rocks,  tinted 
by  mosses  of  dingy  hue ;  the  water  that 
glistened  pleasantly  in  the  distance, 
shrinks  now  to  a  mere  pond,  (the 
middle  space,  too  deep  for  buDrushes 
and  other  weeds  to  tidce  root.)  The 
deep  stillness,  or  the  unintcrmitted 
hollow  blowing  of  the  wind  (according 
to  the  weather)  arc  equally  monmful. 
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The  rotten  soil  is  deft  and  torn  into 
galleys  and  small  channels,  in  which  the 
mahogany-oolooFed  riviilets,  ^>ringing 
from  the  peat  morass,  straggle  silently 
with  a  slnggish  motion  in  harmony 
frith  tiie  lifeless  scene.  There,  if  a 
weedy-roofed  hnt  do  appear,  ^detected 
by  its  thin  feeble  smoke  colnmn)  or 
the  shepherd  who  tenants  it  should 
ishow  his  solitary  figure  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  only  npright  object  where 
ffl  not  one  tree-tmnk,  neither  the 
home  of  man  nor  man's  appearance . 
lessens  the  sense  of  almost  sarage 
Bolitade ;  the  one  so  lonely,  not  a 
smoke- wreath  being  visible  sdl  roond, 
beside;  the  other,  as  he  loiters  by, 
watching  some  sheep  on  some  distant 
bonk,  so  shy  and  wild-looking,  and, 
to  appearance,  so  melancholy,  so  for- 
lorn. Meanwhile,  as  we  '*  plod  onr 
weary  way,"  some  dip  in  the  wavy 
Toond  of  olive-hned  lumpish  moon* 
tains,  or  an  abrupt  huge  chasm  of  aw- 
ful rocks,  each  side  being  almost  per- 
pendicular, startles  the  trareller  with 
A  far-down  prospect  of  some  sunshiny, 
rich,  leafy,  valley  region,  at  once 
showing  at  what  a  bleak  elevation  he 
has  been  roaming  so  long,  and  tanta- 
lizing him  with  the  contrast  of  that 
&r,  far  off,  low,  luring  landscape, 
rendering  more  irksome  than  before 
the  deiui,  heathery  desert,  inter- 
ininably  undulatmg  before,  behind, 
and  all  round  him. 

The  little  farm  whither  old  Bevan 
bad  retired,  stood  high  in  such  a 
desert  as  this,  on  the  very  verge  of 
«uch  a  mountain-portal,  (a  htckh^ 
prononnoed  boolch,  the  Welsh  call 
It,)  an  antiqtfe  stone  cottage,  hanging 
like  a  nest  'on  one  of  the  side  banks, 
dismal  itself,  but  all  that  under  world 
of  pastoral  pleasantness  below,  in  full 
though  dim  perspective.  A  premature 
decay  is  always  visible  on  these  kind 
of  wild,  weather-beaten  homes,  in 
the  torn  thatch ;  the  walls  tinged  with 
green,  and  generally  propped  to  resist 
the  effects  of  the  powerful  winds.  If 
white-washed,  which  they  really  are, 
broad  streaks  of  green  are  visible,  from 
the  frequent  heavy  nuns,  tinged  by 
the  mosses  and  weeds  of  the  roof. 
The  dpuds,  attracted  by^he  heights, 
career  on  the  strong  blast,  so  low  and 
dose,  as  often  to  shut  up  the  dingy 
human  nest  in  a  dreary  day  of  its 
own,  while  all  below  is  blue  serene. 

To  this  melancholy  abode,  its  few 


rustic  chattels  still  standing  there,  left 
since  the  death  of  its  tenant,  Winifred 
toiled  up  by  a  steep,  wild,  but  well- 
known  track,  but  found  not  fiUher, 
mother,  or  living  thing,  except  one, 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  wUd  me- 
lancholy of  the  scene,  as  to  exalt  it 
almost  to  horror.  This  was  a 
wretched  idiot  man^  dressed  in  female 
attire,  pafectly  harmless,  and  kept, 
as  a  parish  pauper,  at  an  adjacent 
farm.  He  was  noted  f<v  ftdefity  to 
any  one  who  flattered  him  by  6<hiio 
little  commission.  This  ragged  ofeject 
presented  to  her  the  key  of  the  padlock 
on  the  door,  with  the  words  *'  gone, 
gone,  gone  I  **  She  entered,  and  foand, 
to  her  surprise,  excellent  refreshment 
provided  in  the  desolate  house,  evi- 
dently bat  latdy  deserted.  But  what 
riveted  her  eyes,  was  a  letter  to  her- 
self in  the  handwriting  of  David,  bat 
tremulously  written,  aonoonciBg  his 
inability  to  keep  an  appointmeat, 
(one  more  I)  which  they  had  made,  to 
part  for  ever — ^her  terriUe  distress,  it 
wiU  be  remembered,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, deterring  the  young  man  from 
any  further  tnal  oi  her  feelings.  He 
further  infbrmed  her  that  Mr  Fitiar- 
thur  was  certainly  arrived,  and  had 
taken  up  his  temporary  abode  at  the 
pretty  house  by  the  park,  designed  by 
Lewis  Lewis  for  h&  own  residence. 
Moreover,  she  learned  that  her  &ther 
and  mother  anxiously  expe<^»d  her  at 
that  house  to  which  they  had  re- 
moved, but  did  not  reveal  that  he  had 
fteen  r»9iofecf  in  the  care  of  two  bailifi, 
and  the  house  named  was  but  a  rest- 
ing place  in  his  transit  to  jalL 

When  the  mind  is  enfeebled  by  re- 
peated blows,  it  often  happens  that 
some  one,  which  to  others  may  appear 
the  slightest  of  all,  produces  the 
greatest  effect,  its  pain  bemg  quite 
disproportioned  to  its  real  importance. 
Thus  it  happened,  that,  amidst  all  her 
trials,  Winifred  felt  the  loss  of  her 
father's  favourite  chair  as  a  crowning 
misery,  trivial  as  was  that  loss,  when 
hope  itself  was  lost.  She  had  identi- 
fied that  very  humble  chattd  with  his 
figure  almost  her  life  long.  She  almost 
expected  to  see  the  two  fair  hands 
(for,  truth  to  tell,  the  aged  steward 
had  never  worked  hard)  on  each 
side,  and  the  venerable  kind  face  pro- 
jected forwards  from  its  deep  concave, 
arched  over  that  white  head,  to  smile 
welcome  to  her  even  as -it  stood  out 
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on  the  little  green.    The  intrasion  of 
boy  clowns,  one  after  another,  into  its 
seat  seemed  a  grierons  insnlt  to  the 
imhappy  owner,  thongfa  absent.    Yet 
a  sad  comfort  rose  in  the  thongfat  of 
Iter  ability  to  reinstate  her  father  in 
all  Ids  lost  comforts,  throngh  this  ter- 
rible marriage.    Then  she  grew  impa- 
tient in  her  longing  to  console  him  by 
assurance  of  this,  notwithstanding  \aa 
generons  wish  that  her  hand  should 
go  where  fae  knew  her  heart  had  irre- 
trievably been  giyen.    Bat  these  re- 
peated disappointments  in  finding  the 
parents  she  longed  to  fold  to   her 
bosom,  postponing  this  little  gratifica- 
tion, (the  telling  '&m  she  wodd  repur- 
chase the  old  family  chair,^  now  quite 
overcame  the  fortitude  sue  had  till 
now  exhibited.    She  sate  down  sick 
at  heart — ^turned  with  avetsion  from 
the  r^^hment  her  fatigue  required, 
and  wept  bitterly.    Superstition,  and 
two  mysterious  incidents,  even  while 
ahe  remained  on  the  hill,  if  indeed  they 
were  more  than  superstition's  coinage, 
helped  to  depress  her.    Just  before 
she  reached  thisforiom  house  with  the 
haggard,  aged,  horrid-looking  idiot 
prowling  round  it,  with  his  rags  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  she  thought  that 
the  figure  of  the  hated  steward  and 
apy  moved  along  a  wild  path  on  the 
opposite  side  of  that  great  mountain- 
cleft,  traversed  by  a  noisy  torrent  al- 
most the  depth  of  the  whole  hill,  near 
the  top  of  which  this  cottage  was 
perched.    His  being  there  alone  was 
nothing  marveUous,  but  an  ominous 
horror  seemed,  in  her  mind,  to  hover 
Toimd  that  man,  who  (as  if  conscious 
of  some  deadly  evil  which  was  through 
him  to  overwhelm  her  some'  time) 
atu^ously  avoided  direct  intercourse 
With  his  victim. 

^nie  second  incident  which  might 
have  sprung  from  the  dwelling  of  her 
mind's  eye  on  the  absent  features  of 
him,  who,  it  seemed,  refused  to  meet 
her  again,  was  an  apparition,  or  what 
she  deemed  such,  of  her  dear  Night* 
harper !  One  of  those  dense  flying 
ielonds,  so  eommon  even  at  moderate 
elevations  when  the  mists  roll  down 
^  UDb,  suddenly  enveloping  the  lone 
lofty  spot,  left  but  a  little  area  of  a 
few  yards  for  vision,  a  dungeon  walled 
irith  fog,  which  kept  circSating  furi- 
ously on  the  blast  like  a  great  smoke, 
in  continuous  whirls.  And  through 
some  momentary  fissure  in  this  white 
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wall,  she  imagined  the  pallid  and 
almost  ghastly  visage  of  her  forsaken 
lover  appeared  intensely  looking  to- 
ward her,  as  she  stooa  on  the  rude 
threshold,  looking  out  on  the  tempo- 
rary storm  that  had  shut  her  up. 
Her  vague  apprehension  of  some  evil 
arising  to  David,  her  mind^s  perpetual 
object,  from  the  man  she  believed 
herself  to  hiave  espied  just  before,  was 
rarely  absent  from  her  thought.  Com- 
bining the  two  appearances,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  fancy-fraught, 
thus  confined,  as  it  were,  in  an  ele- 
mental solitude  of  the  mountain  and 
the  doud,  where,  for  the  present,  we 
leave  her,  to  narrate  the  fate  of  her 
father. 

The  novel  calandty  of  arrest  for 
debt  was  borne  by  the  respectable  old 
m&n,  John  Bevan,  with  a  patience  and 
dignity  that  no  study  of  philosophy 
could  have  inspired.  Though  some- 
what inactive,  he  felt  that,  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  stood 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God,  though 
bot  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  all  fault, 
at  least  of  any  one  meriting  the  terri- 
ble punishment  of  imprisonment.  It 
was  near  nightfall  when  two  emis- 
saries of  tbe  law  appeared,  announcing 
that  horses  waited  at  the  neighbouring 
inn  to  convey  him  to  jaO  with  the  first 
light  of  morning.  The  poor  old  dame, 
his  wife,  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  the 
efforts  of  the  two  bailifls,  who  execu- 
ted their  commission  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  by  order,  as  it  appeared, 
of  the  Nabob  himself,  notwithstanding 
that  the  old  man^s  stem  seU'-denying 
rejection  of  his  overture  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  had  determined  him  to  let 
his  agent  proceed  to  extremities. 
Soothing  as  well  as  he  cdUd  both  her 
grief  and  her  rage — ^for  the  latter  rose 
unreflectingly  against  the  mere  agents 
in  this  grievous!  infliction — old  Bevan 
smoked  his  pipe  as  usual  to  the  end, 
and  then  requested  permission  to  take 
a  little  walk  only  to  the  church,  which 
stood  a  short  way  from  the  solitary 
house  where  they  surprised  him. 

"  You  see  I  cannot  run,  for  I  can 
hardjy  walk  with  these  riieumatics, 
my  mend,"  he  observed ;  "  but  I  have 
a  fancy  to  visit  the  churchyard  to- 
night, as  it  will  be  moonlight,  and  we 
shall  be  pretty  busy  in  the  morning. 
My  dame  is  gone  to  bed  with  the 
good  woman  of  this  cottage,  as  I 
begged  her  to  go ;  so  pray  let  us  walk 
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— yon  shall  see  me  all  the  while  by  the 
moon,  without  coming  into  the  chnrch- 
yard  with  me." 

Arrived  at  the  low  stone  stile,  he 
crossed  it  by  the  help  of  the  man,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  the  tomb  of  his 
old  master^s  grave,  surrounded  by  a 
rail,  with  a  yew  growing  inside,  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  family 
vault.  The  moon  now  shining  clearly, 
the  bailiff  saw  him  kneel  and  uncover 
Ilia  head,  which  shone  in  its  light,  in 
the  distance  resembling  a  scull  bleach- 
ed by  the  wind.  He  remained  a 
long  time  in  this  position,  and  his 
murmuring  voice  was  partly  audible 
to  the  man.  At  last  he  returned, 
thanking  him  for  his  patience,  and 
ishaking  him  very  cordially  by  the 
hand.  So  touched  was  even  this 
rugged  lower  limb  of  the  law  by  this 
proof  of  his  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  old  patron,  that  he  behaved 
throughout  with  great  courtesy,  and 
even  respect.  Bevan  and  his  departed 
master  had  lived,  as  has  been  said, 
almost  on  the  footing  of  cronies,  a  cer- 
tain phlegmatic  ease  of  nature  being 
the  characteristic  of  both.  So  proud, 
indeed,  was  Bevan  of  his  brotherlike 
intercourse  with  the  great  man,  that 
he  made  himself  for  years  almost  a 
personaiyoc-tfuntZc  of  Mm,  even  to  the 
cut  and  colour  of  his  coat,  wig,  every- 
thing ;  and  being  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
^^  noble  peasant,"  externally  as  well 
as  internally,  his  assumption  of  the 
aqwre  in  costume  well  became  his  tall 
figure,  mUd  countenance,  (streaked 
with  the  lingering  pink  of  his  youth- 
ful bloom,)  and  gentle  demeanour. 
A  rigid  observer  might  have  thought, 
that  to  this  indulgent  but  indolent 
master  theupoor  steward  owed  his 
ruin;  his  habits  of  '^forgiving"  his 
tenants  theur  rent  debts  so  often,  hav- 
ing extended  themselves  to  the  former, 
further  increased  by  the  strange  inat- 
tention of  the  new  landlord.  The 
gi*atitude  of  Bevan  was,  however,  de- 
served—for never  was  a  kinder  mas- 
ter. 

''  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought," 
he  said,  while  returning  with  the  man, 
'^  that  I  shall  ever  come  back  here,  to 
the  old  church  again,  alive  or  dead ; 
seeing  that  I  am  too  poor  for  any  one 
to  bring  my  old  bones  all  the  way 
fromCi^igan,  to  put  them  in  the  same 
inbound  with  to,  as  I  did  dream  of  in 
my  better  days,  and  too  old  for  a  man 
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used  to  free  air  and  the  hill-sides  all 
his  life,  to  live  long  in  a  prison,  or  in- 
deed out  of  one — ^but  we  must  all  die. 
I  assure  you,  my  honest  man  and  kind, 
you  have  done  me  good,  in  mind  and 
body,  by  lettmg  me  UUce  leave  of  his 
honour!  Well  I  may  call  him  so, 
now  he  is  in  heaven,  whom  I  did  ho- 
nour when  here,  from  my  very  heart 
of  hearts ;  kind  he  was  to  me — asecond 
father  to  my  child— God  bless  him  I 
Sure  I  am,  if  he  were  still  among  us, 
how  his  good  heart  would  melt,  how 
it  would  bked  for  us— for  her—l  know 
it  would."  Here  the  old  man  sobbed 
and  kept  silence  a  space,  then  pro- 
ceeded— '^  You  see  how  weak  old  age 
and  over-bve  of  this  world  make  a 
man,  sir.  Yet  I  am  content.  Next 
to  God,  I  owe  to  him  whose  dear  corpse 
I  have  just  now  been  so  near,  a 
long  and  happy  life, — thanks,  thanks, 
thanks!  To  both,  up  yonder,  I  do 
here  render  them  firom  my  inmost 
sou} ;"  and  he  bared  his  head  again, 
looking  up  to  the  placid  moon  with  a 
visage  of  kindred  placidity,  and  an 
eye  of  blue  lustre,  so  brightened  by 
his  emotion  as  almost  to  be  likened  to 
the  heaven  in  which  that  moon  shone. 
^*  Why  should  I  repine,  or  fear  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  as  my  passage  to 
that  wide  glorious  world  without  waU 
or  bound  or  end,  where  I  hope  to  live 
free  and  for  ever,  in  the  siffht  of  my  Be- 
deemer,  and,  perhaps,  of  him  who  was 
Hugh  Fitzarthur,  Esq.,  of  Tallylynn 
hall,  when  here?  I  hope  I  am  not  irreve- 
rent, but  in  truth,  firiend,  I  fear  I  have 
almost  as  vehemently  longed  for  the 
presence  of  him  once  more,  as  for  that 
more  awful  presence :  heaven  pardou 
me  if  it  was  wicked  I  So  welcome 
prison,  welcome  death !  Half  a  hon- 
dred  and  nineteen  years  spent  plea- 
santly on  these  green  hills,  free,  and 
fresh,  and  hale,  I  can  surely  afford  a 
few  weeks  or  months  to  a  closer  place, 
were  it  but  as  in  a  school  for  my  poor 
earthly  and  ignorant  soul,  to  purify 
itself,  to  prepare  itself  for  that  glorious 
place,  to  learn  to  die." 

Next  morning  the  old  couple,  dame 
Bevan  being  mounted  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind him,  proceeded  on  their  melan* 
choly  journey.  They  reached  thf 
house  by  the  park,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed that  an  interview  should  take 
place  between  the  old  man  and  the 
landlord  himself,  with  some  view  to 
arrangement  prior  to  his  imprisonment. 
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While  they  there  expect  the  long  de- 
layed comfort  of  Winifred's  embrace, 
let  113  retnni  to  that  good  daughter, 
now  more  eager  to  fij  to  that  dreaded 
suitor,  to  reycrse  her  father's  resolve, 
to  offer  herself  a  victim,  than  ever  she 
!iad  been  to  reach  that  dearer  one 
ivhohad  now  cmelly  disappointed  her 
in  the  hope  of  one  more  meeting — 
tliat,  perhaps,  the  last  she  could  have 
innocently  altowed ! 

The  dreaded  day  of  trial  arrived. 
Bat  we  mnst  revert  to  her  sad  medi- 
tations, and  wild  irresolnte  thoughts, 
while  shut  up  by  the  storm-clond,  and 
slone,  in  the  monntain  house.  Doat- 
iog  passion,  pain  of  heart,  terrible 
suggestions  of  despair,  kept  altering 
her  countenance  as  she  leaned  against 
the  mouldering  door-post,  imprisoned 
by  the  black  mists  that  prevented  her 
safely  leaving  the  hovel.  A  sudden, 
dire,  revolution  in  her  religious  im- 
pressions was  wrought,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, in  that  dismal  scene.  Davi^ 
fiad  more  than  once  wrung  her  very 
soul  by  dark  hints  of  sclf-oestruction 
in  the  event  of  her  ever  forsaking  him. 
He  had  thus  been  led  into  discussions 
on  smcide,  and  had  even  argued  for 
the  moral  right  of  man  to  end  his  own 
being  under  cireumstances.  Persua- 
sion hangs  on  the  lips  of  those  wo 
love.  What  she  would  have  rejected 
as  impious,  Arom  some  immoral  man, 
in  dispute,  sank  deep  into  her  soul, 
emanating  from  a  heart  she  loved, 
through  lips  that,  to  her,  seemed 
form^  for  eloquence  as  much  as  love 
to  make  its  throne. 

Wild  and  tragical  modes  of  recon- 
ciling her  two  furious,  fighting,  irre- 
concilable wishes — ^that  of  saving  her 
father^that  of  blessing  her  lover — 
began  to  take  terrible  form  and  reality 
in  her  mind,  as  the  wind  howled,  the 
ruinous  house  shook,  and  its  timbers 
groaned,  and  the  blackness  of  the  sky, 
as  the  storm  increased,  deepened  the 
lurid  hue  of  the  foul  and  turbulent 
fog,  (for  such  the  mountain  cloud  thus 
in  contact  with  her  eyes  appeared.) 
The  worid,  as  it  were,  already  left 
behind,  or  rather  below,  the  elements 
alone  warring  round  her,  her  high- 
wrought  imagination  began  to  regai'd 
li£^  and  death,  and  the  world  itself,  as 
things  no  longer  appertaining  to  her, 
except  as  a  passive  instrument  toward 
one  great  object,  the  preservation  of 
her  father's  freedom,  and,  if  it  were 


possible,  also  of  her  own  inviolate 
person — that  person  which  she  had*,, 
mdeed,  most  solemnly  vowed  to  one' 
alone,  David  the  Telynwr.    Not  to 
him— for  her  innate  delicacy  rendered 
such  vows  repugnant  to  her;  but  alone, 
by  the  moon  or  stars,  by  the  cataract, 
and  in  the  lonely  lanes  and  woods, 
she  had  vowed  herself  to  one  alone — 
had  dedicated  her  virgin  beauty  (in 
the  spirit  of  those  romances  she  had 
fatally  devoured)  to  her  "  night-har- 
per" with  as  true  devotion  as  ever  did 
white  vestal,  at  the  end  of  her  novi- 
ciate, devote  herself  alive  and  dead  to 
the  one  God.    Instilled  by  the  touch- 
ing tone,  the  wild  pathos,  the  swim- 
ming eye  of  a  wayward  passionate 
character,  weak,  yet  bold,  of  whom 
she  knew  almost  nothing,  this  devoted 
girl  yielded  up  her  better  reason  to 
his  rash  innovations  in  morals,  hisi 
examples  of  suicidal  heroes,  and  even 
moralists^  among  the  ancients ;  and  iu 
the  wild  height,  alone,  among  the 
clouds,  she  almost  wrougiht  up  her 
fond  agonizmg  soul  to  a  terrible  part 
— ^the  accomplishing  her  father*s  pre- 
servation, on  her  trec/c/iVi^-dSay,  through 
the  influence  she  might  naturally  ex- 
pect to  obtain  in  such  a  season,  and 
that  done,  make  her  peace  with  God ; 
and,  before  night — black  pools — rock 
precipices,    fearful   as   I^ucadia's — 
mortal  plants,  and  even  the  horrid 
knife  and  halter— floated  before  her 
mind's  eye  without  her  trembling, 
even  like  terrible,  yet  kind,  minis- 
trants  proffering  escape— escape  from 
legalised  violation ! — escape  from  per- 
jury^ to  her,  the  self-doomed  Iphigenia! 
For  her  morbid  fancy,  whispered  to  by 
her  intense  tenderness,  conjured  up 
that  dilemma  between  faith  broken  to 
her  lover  and  abandonment  of  a  dear 
parent  to  his  fate.  Despair  suggested 
that  self -dcstniction  itself  might  seem 
venial,  oven  before  God,  when  inished 
upon  as  the  only  alternative  to  per- 
jury—to  prostitution;  for  such  her 
romantic  purity  taught  her  to  consi- 
der submission  to  the  embrace  of  any 
living  man  except  her  heart's  own-^ 
her  affianced — "  her  beautiful!" — ^hcu 
lost! 

Such  were  the  feelings  under  whose 
influence  our  humble  heroine  pursued 
her  mountain  journey,  of  a  few  mile?, 
to  the  place  of  meeting  with  her  pa- 
rents ;  and  it  was  probably  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  lone  cottage  in  the 
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dond  that,  under  the  same  morbid 
Qiood  of  mind,  she  penned  a  letter  to 
Mr  Fitzarthnr,  which  was  afterwards 
discovered,  dated  at  top  ^^  My  Wed- 
ding Daj,"  containing  a  passionate 
appeal  on  behalf  of  her  father,  for  a 
bond  of  le^  indemnification  to  be 
executed  before  night,  as  a  present 
which  she  had  set  her  heart  on  giving 
her  father,  as  a  bridal  one,  thai  very 
day.  Arrived  at  the  house  fitted  np 
for  the  hated  snpplanter  of  her  father, 
*^  Lewis  the  Spy,'*  her  heart  beat  so 
violently  before  she  could  firm  her 
nerves  to  ring  the  bell,  that  she  stood 
leaning  some  time  against  the  wall. 
This  old  house  was  now  almost  re- 
built, and  not  without  regard  to  rural 
beauty,  in  harmony  with  the  fine 
scenery  of  an  antique  park,  with  its 
mossy  ivied  remains  of  walls  and 
venerable  trees  overshadowing  it,  and 
was  called  ''  The  Little  Hall  of  the 
Park."  She  sighed  deeply  as  she 
glanced  at  its  comfortable  aspect,  re- 
membering how  long  it  had  formed 
the  secret  object  of  her  mother's  little 
ambition  (for  the  dame  had  a  touch  of 
pride  in  her  composition  beyond  her 
ever-contented  mate)  to  occupy  that 
litde  halL  It  seemed  so  appropriate 
that  the  lesser  squire  —  the  great 
squire's  friend — should  also  have  his 
'« hjdl,''  though  a  little  one ! 

Indeed,  it  had  been  in  incipient  re- 
pair for  him,  that  the  old  men  might 
spend  their  winter  evenings  together 
at  the  real  haU,  divided  but  by  a  short 
path,  across  an  angle  of  the  park, 
without  a  dreary  wfdk  for  Bevan  im- 
pending over  the  end  of  their  carouse, 
with  never-wearied  reminiscences  of 
their  boyhood— when  sudden  death 
stopped  all  proceedings,  and  left  poor 
Bevan  alone  in  the  world,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him — ^^  in  simplicity  a  child,'* 
and  as  imbedle  in  conflict  with  it  as 
any  child. 

She  nerved  her  mind  and  hand  by 
an  effort,  and  rang  the  bell — (the  beU^ 
there  a  modem  innovation.)  No 
sound  but  its  own  distant  deadened 
one,  was  heard  within :  but  some  dog 
in  the  rear  barked,  and  then  howled, 
as  if  alarmed  at  the  sudden  breach  of 
long  prevailing  silence.  Again  she 
rang — agun  the  troubled  growl  and 
bark,  suppressed  by  fear  of  the  only 
living  thing,  as  it  seemed,  within  hear- 
ing, alone  responded.  The  situation 
was  TCiy  solitaiy,  the  only  adjacent 


house,  the  hall,  being  yet  tenantless, 
and  night  was  gathermg  fast ;  for  that 
storm  which  had  first  detained  her  in 
the  lofty  region,  (where  a  darker  storm 
had  gathered  round  her  mind  andsonl,) 
had  desolated  the  lower  country  all 
day,  flooded  the  brooks,  and  delayed 
her  on  the  road  during  several  hours. 
She  fancied  a  sort  of  suppressed 
commotion  within,  as  of  whisperings 
and  stealthy  steps,  and  one  voice  she 
clearly  overheard,  but  it  was  not  her 
father's.  Whether  it  was  that  of  Lewis 
(who,  however,  was  not  yet  residing 
there)  she  knew  not,  never  having 
heard  it  in  her  life;  he  avoiding,  as 
was  stated,  direct  intercourse  with  her 
—disappearing  ^^like  a  guilty  thing ** 
whenever  her  figure  speared  in  dis- 
tantapproach.  What  should  thismean? 
Wild  fears,  even  superstitions  ones,  of 
some  indefinite  ill  or  horror  impend- 
ing, began  to  shake  her  forced  forti- 
tude, as  she  stood,  half-fearing  to  ring 
again — again  to  hear  the  melancholy 
voice  of  the  dog,  as  of  one  lost — to 
wsdt — Glisten — and  dream  of— David — 
death — murder — or  even  worse,  tiU 
even  the  giant  horror — the  jail  I — and 
the  white-headed  prisoner,  shrank  be- 
fore the  present  ominous  mystery—' 
ominous  of  she  knew  not  what,  there- 
fore involving  every  thing  dreadfuL 
Meanwhile,  the  swin^^g  of  the  large 
oak  branches  in  the  dose  of  a  squally* 
day,  their  groaning,  and  the  vast 
glooms  that  their  foliage  shed  all 
below,  the  twilight  rapidly  deepening 
into  confirmed  night,  ill  tended  to  the 
inspiration  of  a  wild  unearthly  melan- 
choly. Suddenly  the  door  was  opened, 
while  she  hesitated  to  ring  again,  and 
by  a  Uack  man !  Persons  of  colour 
are  rarely  seen  inland,  in  Wales,  and 
Winifred  had  never  visited  a  seaport 
of  any  consequence ;  so  that  even  this 
was  ahnost  a  shocL  She  quickly, 
however,  guessed  that  this  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  *'  Nabob,"  brought  over 
with  him.  The  man,  learning  her 
name,  bade  her  enter,  adding,  that 
she  would  see  her  father  soon^  bat 
that  ^^massa"  was  within,  settling^ 
some  affioirs  with  Mr  Lewis,  and  beg- 
ged to  see  her.  A  sort  of  grim  grin, 
though  joined  to  a  deference  that 
seemed,  to  her  troubled  and  broken 
spirit,  and  sunken  heart,  a  cruel  mock- 
ery, relaxed  the  man's  features,  and 
half  shocked,  half  irritated  her.  Her 
spirits,  however,  rose  with  the  occa- 
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fosoiy  demanding  aU  her  fortitude  and 
aU  her  tact ;  for  now  she  was  to  make 
that  impiesfiion  on  this  t^iible  soitor's 
fancy,  through  which  alone  she  could 
work  out  her  father's  salvation.  In  a 
few  minntes  more,  she  stood  in  the 
same  apsrtme&t  with  her  David^s  de- 
tested riyal  I  The  embers  of  a  large 
^;s^  decayed,  cast  a  red  twilight,  which 
made  it  appear  already  dark  without ; 
and  there  he  stood,  at  the  long  nxm^'e 
extreme  end^  between  her  and  the 
hearth. 

To  Winifred,  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  man,  whom  in  her  awful  resc^ye 
she  regarded  marely  as  the  instrument 
of  that  filial  good  work,  were  utterly 
indifTerent ;  yet  she  stopped — sheshud- 
dered — and  trembled  all  over,  as  she 
can^  the  mere  outline  of  his  figure 
by  the  fire-light.  There  he  was!  to 
her  idea,  tiie  embodied  evil  genius  of 
her  fiunily !  the  sullen  apostate  from 
the  finer  part  of  love — the  victim  of 
satiety,  (as  rumour  said,)  the  selfish 
contemniN'  of  women's  better  feelings ! 
— ^indifierent  to  all  but  person  in  his 
election  of  a  idfe ;  willing  to  unite  him- 
self with  one  whose  heart  and  mind 
were  stranger  to  him,  on  bare  report 
of  her  health  and  beauty,  and  some 
sHi^t  recollections  of  her  childhood  ^ 
Seeing  her  stc^,  and  even  totter,  he 
advanoed  a  few  steps ;  but  she,  with 
llie  instinctive  recoil  and  antipathy  of 
some  feeUe  creature  from  its  natural 
enemy,  retieated  at  his  first  move- 
ment— and,  locked  by  this  betrayed 
repugnance,  he  again  stood  irresolute. 
Thxsa  rushed  back  upon  her  heart,  with 
an  the  honor  of  novelty,  the  renun- 
ciatiott  of  poor  David,  now  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  sealed  for  ever. 
Kow  father,  mother,  all  beside,  was 
forgotten — ^the  ghastliness  of  a  ter- 
rible Btmgi^  within,  the  stem  horror 
cf  confirmed  despair,  began  to  dis- 
guise her  beauty  as  with  a  death-pale 
mask-Hthe  featores  grew  rigid,  her 
hOKCi  beat  andiUy,  her  ears  rang  and 
tingled,  and  sight  grew  dim.  She  was 
laintiBg,  fidiSig.  Mr  Fitzarthur 
wpniDg  to  support  her,  but  putting  his 
arms  too  boldly  round  lier  waist,  that 
detested  freedom  at  once  startled  her 
into  temporaiy  self-possession,  back 
into  life.  She  gasped,  struggled  against 
him,  as  tf  she  had  rather  have  fallen 
lAsn  havebeoi  supported  by  him ;  and 
turned  to  him  that  white  face,  white 
even  to  the  lips,  koiploiingly,  where 
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was  still  depicted  her  unconquer- 
able aversion.  Some  astonishment 
seemed  to  rivet  that  look  upon  his 
face,  but  half-visible  by  the  dusky 
light — astonishm^t  no  longer  painful^ 
when  the  Nabob,  emboldened,  re- 
newed his  now  pennitted  dasp,  and 
only  uttering  '^  My  ckarl  don't  yon 
know  me?"  in  the  tenderest  tone  to 
which  ever  manly  voice  was  modur 
lated,  increased  his  grasp  to  a  pas- 
sionate embrace,  advanced  his  face — 
his  mouth  to  hers,  advanced  and  press- 
ed unresisted — and  before  her  bewil- 
dered eyes  closed  in  that  fainting  fit 
which  had  been  but  suspended,  stood 
revealed  to  them  (as  proved  by  one 
delighted  smile,  flashed^  out  of  all  the 
settled  gloom  of  that  countenance,)  as 
her  heart's  own  David— no  longer  the 
night -wandering  poor  Tefynwr,  but 
David  Fitzarthur  of  Talyljrnn,  Esq. 

The  story  of  the  eccentric  East  Li* 
dian  may  be  shortly  told.  From  child* 
hood  he  was  the  victim  of  excessive 
morbid  sensibility,  and  constitutional 
melancholy.  The  jovial  habits  of  his^ 
good-natured  Welsh  unde  were  re- 
pugnaut  to  his  nature ;  and  after  be- 
cimiing^an  orphan,  the  solitary  boy 
had  no  human  olject  on  whidi  the 
deep  capacity  for  tenderness  of  his 
oceuU  nature  could  be  exerted.  Thus 
forced  by  his  fate  into  solitariness  of 
habits,  and  secreted  emotions,  he  was 
deemed  unsocial,  and  reproached  for 
what  he  felt  was  his  misfortune — the 
being  wholly  misunderstood  by  those 
his  early  lot  was  cast  among.  Henco 
his  perverted  ardour  of  afiection  wa^ 
misplaced  on  the  lower  living  world-* 
dog,  cat,  or  owl,  whatever  chance 
made  his  companions.  Returning  Uy 
India,  where  he  had  known  two  pa^ 
rents,  to  meet  no  longer  the  tenderness 
of  even  one,  the  melancholy  boy-exile 
(for  Wales  he  ever  regarded  as  his 
countiy)  increased  in  m(M*bid  estrange* 
meut  from  mankind,  as  he  increased 
in  years ;  till  his  maturity  nearly  real* 
ized  the  misanthropic  unsodal  chaiv 
acter  for  which  his  youth  had  been 
unjustly  reproached.  Though  in  the 
high  road  to  a  splendid  fortane,  ho 
loathed  East  Indian  sodety,  far  be- 
yond all  former  loathing  of  fox-hunters 
and  topers  in  Wales,  whose  gre«i 
mountains  now  became  (cdnformably 
to  the  nature,  ^^  semper  varium  et  m«- 
tcMe,^^  ci  the  melancholic)  the  very 
idols  of  his  romantic  regrets  and  fond- 
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est  memory.  In  India  were  neither 
green  fields  nor  green  hearts.  External 
nature  and  human  nature  appeared 
equally  to  languish  under  that  en- 
feebling hot  death  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  seemed  to  wither  female  beauty 
in  the  moment  that  it  ripened.  The 
pallidness  of  the  European  beauties, 
sickly  as  the  clime,  disgusted  him — 
their  venality  still  more.  Female  for- 
tune-hunters were  far  more  intolerable 
to  his  delicacy  than  the  coarsest  hun- 
ter of  vermin — fox  or  hare — ever  had 
been  at  his  uncle's  hall,  whom  he  be- 
gan to  esteem,  and  sincerely  mourned 
— ^when  death  had  removed  all  of  him 
from  his  memory  but  his  kindness,  his 
desire  to  amuse  him,  the  "  sulky  boy," 
his  substantial  goodness  and  warm- 
heartedness. Knowing  that  every  fe- 
male in  his  drde  was  well  informed 
of-  his  ample  fortune,  still  accumula- 
ting, he  fancied  art,  deceit,  coquetiy 
in  every  smile  and  glance,  (for  suspi- 
cion of  human  hearts  and  motives  ever 
b^ets  the  melancholic  character  0  and 
thus,  it  was  natural  that  he  snould 
sometimes  sigh  over  the  idea  of  some 
fresh  mountain  beauty,  not  trained  by 
parents  in  the  art  and  to  thetask  of  hus- 
band-hunting. Even  the  soft-faced 
child,  just  g^wing  into  woman,  who 
had  held  her  pinafore  for  fruit,  in  the 
orchard,  whose  half-fallen  apple-tree 
was  his  almost  constant  seat,  floated 
across  his  vacant,  yet  restless  mind. 
In  truth,  when  she  surprised  him  in 
his  part  of  sexton  to  his  owl,  she  had 
evinced  rather  more  sympathy  than 
she  had  admitted  to  his  other  self, 
David  the  wood- wanderer;  and  though 
she  had  indeed  laughed,  it  was  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  elicited  by  one  she 
detected  in  the  shy  averted  orbs  of  his. 
Yet  was  the  sweetness  of  the  little 
Welsh  girl  left  behind,  for  a  long  time, 
even  when  manhood  failed  to  banish 
its  idea,  no  more  than  his  statue  to 
Pygmalion,  or  his  watery  image  to 
Narcissus.  But  having  no  female  so- 
ciety, save  those  marketable  forms  that 
he  distrusted  and  despised ;  yet  pining, 
in  bis  romantic  refinement,  for  pure 
passion — ^for  reciprocal  passion — pant- 
ing to  beloved /br  himself  alone^  he 
kept  imagining  her  developed  graces, 
exaggerating  the  conceit  of  some  child- 
ish tenderness  toward  himself,  his  po- 
sition and  his  nervous  infirmity  keep- 
ing a  solitude  of  soul  and  heart  ever 
round  him,  into  which  no  fcmide  form 
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had  free  and  constant  admissloti,  but 
that  aerial  one,  the  little  Winifred,  of 
far,  far  ofi',  green  Wales !  The  promise 
of  pure  beauty,  which  her  childhood 
gave,  his  dretim  fulfilled;  and  his  ima- 
gination seized  and  cherished  the 
beautiful  cloud,  painted  by  fancy,  till 
It  became  the  goddess  of  his  idolat 
though  conscious  of  the  self-eielusioti, 
and  retained  with  that  tenacity  con- 
ceivable, perhaps,to  the  morbidly  sensi- 
tive alone.  The  habit  of  yielding  to  the 
importunity  *of  one  idea,  strengthens 
itself;  every  recurrence  of  it  produces 
quicker  sensibility  to  the  next;  deeper 
and  deeper  impression  follows,  till  one 
form  pf  mania  supervenes — ^that  which 
consists  in  the  undue  mastery  and 
eternal  presence  of  one  idea. 

Childish  and  fugitive  as  it  seemed^ 
a  passion  had  actually  commenced  in 
his  boy's  heart,  which  clung  to  that  of 
the  man,  though  under  the  same  light, 
firag^e,  and  d^amlike  form.  Poetiy 
might  liken  it  to  the  mere  frothy  foam 
of  the  mfant  cataract,  when  it  gashes 
out  of  the  breast  of  the  mountain  to 
the  rising  sun,  which,  arrested  by  an 
intense  frost,  ere  it  can  fall,  in  the 
very  act  of  evanishing,  there  hangs, 
still  hangs,  the  mere  aur-bubbles  con- 
gealed into  crystal  vesicles,  defying 
all  the  force  of  the  mounted  sun  to 
dissipate  then:  delicate  white  beauty^ 
evanescent  as  it  looks.  The  chill  and 
the  impenetrability  of  heart,  kept  by 
circumstances  within  him,  such  frost 
might  typify— that  pure,  fragile-* 
seeming,  yet .  durable  passion,  that 
snow-foam  of  the  waterfall.  True  it 
was  that  this  fantastic  fancv  had  the 
power  to  draw  him  to  his  Welsh  pat- 
rimony earlier  than  worldly  ambition 
would  have  warranted.  But  his  after 
conduct — ^his  actual  overtures  were 
not  so  wildly  romantic,  as  might  ap- 
pear from  the  foregoing  narrative; 
but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

And  where  was  her  father—mother? 
Why  had  the  law  been  allowed  by 
this  eccentric  lover  to  violate  the 
liumble  sanctuary,  of  home,  at  the 
desolate  Llaneol?  What  was  be- 
come of  the  wicker  chair?  Was  the 
hated  Lewis  to  be  maintamed  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  chaur  of  Bevan]s 
ancestral  post  of  steward,  (for  his 
father  had  been  steward  to  the  father 
of  the  squire  deceased?)  Above  all^ 
was  Dame  Bevan  to  see  that  home  of 
her  hearths  hope,  the  permanent  home 
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of  the  harsh  supplantcrofhcr  hnsband? 
Passing  over  the  afTectlng  scene  of 
poor  Winifred's  hunting,  which  di*ew 
roond  her  iktluer  Jttd  mother,  and 
others  from  below,  proceed  we  to  an- 
swer those  queries  and  conclude  our 
tale. 

When  perfectly  restored,  Winifred, 
Jeaning  on  the  arm  of  her  future  hus- 
band, accompanied  her  pai*ents  down 
into  the  comfortable  kitchen,  where, 
hj^  a  huge  fire,  stpod  |he  veritable 
wicker  chair,  familiar  to  her  eyes 
from  infancy,  rickety  as  ever,  but 
jsurviving  its  desecration  by  the  boys 
At  the  auction;  and  looking  round, 
she  saw  standing  the  whole  solid  old 
oaken  fnmitui'e,  coffers,  dressers,  &c., 
«ven  to  the  same  bright  brazen  skil- 
lets, peivter  dishes,  and  sundiies— the 
pride  of  Mistress  Bevan*s  heart,  the 
splendour  of  better  days.  Mr  Fitz- 
arthur  led  the  old  man  by  the  hand 
to  his  own  chair,  his  wife  to  another ; 
and  then,  having  seated  himself  by 
their  daughter,  began,  over  the  fumes 
of  tea  and  coffee,  (the  honours  of 
'Which  pleasant  meal,  so  needful  after 
her  agitation,  he  solicited  Winifred 
to  penorm,)  to  narrate  various  mat- 
ters, which  we  must  condense  Into  a 
nutshell. 

To  thdr  surprise  and  amusement^ 
they  now  learned  that  the  hated 
**  spy"  who  had  prowled  round  their 
folds  and  fields  so  long,  would  resign 
to  Mistress  Bevan  the  house  In  which 
they  sat,  and  that  atonement  made, 
ranlsh  into  thin  air — a  vox  etpreterea 
nihil!  being  in  reality  the  Froteus- 
like,  mysterious,  handsome,  though 
sallow  stranger,  and  no  stranger,  sit* 
Ungamong  them  I 

We  said  that  Mr  Fitzarthur^s  con- 
duct in  espousing  this  long-unseen 
mistress  of  his  fancy,  was  not  quite 
80  extraordinary  and  wild  as  it  ap- 
peared. For  coming  back  grown  into 
maturity,  and  altered  by  climate  in 
complexion  and  all  characteristics, 
he  fonnd  himself  quite  unrecognised, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  at  once  re- 
connoitring^ his  dilapidated  estate, 
and  watchmgthe  conduct  of  his  long- 
remembered  Winifred.  Two  disguises 
seemed  necessary  toward  these  two 

Snrposes,  bdA  he  adopted  the  two  we 
ave  seen,  one  on  the  ^*  hither  side 
Xivy,"  the  other  on  the  "far  side 
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Tivy,"  which  his  coracle  allowed  him 
to  cross  at  pleasui^e.  His  close  watch 
of  the  blameless  girPs  whole  life  con- 
firmed the  warm  and'romantic  wishes 
of  his  soul,  which  her  beauty  inspired 
— that  beauty  as  fully  confirming  the 
vision  of  his  love-dream  when  far  and 
long  away. 

It  was  during  the  alarm  of  her  pro- 
longed fainting,  produced  by  the  sur- 
prise of  this  discovery,  and  the  pre* 
vious  agitations,  (whereby,  perhaps, 
the  prudence  rather  than  the  affection 
of  the  eccentric  lover  was  impeached,) 
that  her  mother,  searching  her  pocket 
for  a  bottle  of  volatile  salts,  turned 
forth  the  letter  lately  referred  to, 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  desperate 
extremity  to  which  two  powerful  an- 
tagonlst  passions — ^love,  and  filial 
love— had  driven  a  mind  not  unforti- 
fied by  religion,  but  beleaguered  by 
despair  and  all  its  powers,  till  resolu-^ 
tion  failed,  and  peril  impended  over 
an  otherwise  almost  spotless  soul. 
.  As  the  old  man^s  affections  were 
not  wholly  weaned  from  LlaneoU 
ruinous  as  it  was,  his  son-in-law  had 
it  restored  as  a  temporary  summer, 
residence  for  the  old  people,  as  well 
as  occasionally  for  himself  and  Mg. 
beloved  bride. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  told,  that  tho^ 
arrest  and  its  executors  were  but. 
parts  of  the  delusion,  the  amount  of 
real  infliction  being  no  more  than  a 
ride  in  a  fine  morning  of  some  mUes^ 
Whether  the  whole,  as  involving  somo^ 
little  added  trouble  of  mind  to  that, 
whose  whole  weight  he  was  going  bo^ 
soon  to  remove,  was  too  seve^  a 
penance  for  the  stewai*d^s  neglect^ 
may  be  variously  judged  by  varioua> 
readers.  In  the  halcyon  days  that 
followed,  Winifred  never  forgot  the 
place  on  the  Tivy  bank  where  she. 
slept  and  dropped  her  book ;  nor  did' 
the  happy  husband,  melancholic  no 
more,  forsake  his  coracle  or  his  haqy^ 
ntterly,  but  would  often  serenade  his 
lady-love  (albeit  his  wedded  lovo 
also)  on  some  golden  evening,  as  she 
sat  among  the  cowslips  and  hare- 
bells, that  enamelled  with  fioral  blue! 
and  gold  the  gi'eensward  bank  of 
the  Tivy,  under  the  fine  sycamore 
tree — the  "trysting- place"  of  their 
romantic  assignations. 
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SCPPLKMENT  TO  DbTDBN  ON  ChAUCBR. 


Frovi  the  grand  acbteyements  of 
dorioos  John,  one  experiences  a  queer 
revulsion  of  the  cnrrency  in  the  veins 
in  passing  to  the  small  doings  of  Messrs 
Betterton,  Ogle,  and  Co.,  in  17S7  and 
1741 ;  and  again,  to  the  still  smidler 
of  I^r  Lipscomb  in  1795,  in  the  way 
of  modernizations  of  Chancer.    Who 
-was  Mr  Betterton,  nobody,  we  pre- 
sume, now  knows ;  assuredly  he  was 
not  Pope,  though  there  is  something 
silly  to  that  ef^ct  in  Joseph  Warton, 
which  is  repeated  by  Malone.    "  Mr 
Harte  assured  me,"  saith  Dr  Joseph, 
**  that  he  was  convinced  by  some  cir- 
cumstances which  Fenton  had  com- 
municated to  him,  that  Pope  wrote 
the  characters  that  make  the  intro- 
duction (the  Prologue)  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  published  under  the  name 
of  Betterton."     Betterton  is  bitter 
bad ;  Ogle,  *^  loersh  as  cauld  parritch 
without    sawte  1 "     Lipscomb   is    a 
jewel.    In  a  postscript  to  his  pre&ce 
he  says,  "  I  have  barely  time  here, 
the  talcs  being  already  almost  all 
printed  off,  to  apologize  to  the  reader 
for  having  inserted  my  own  transla- 
tionof  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale, instead 
of  that  of  Dryden;  but  the  fact  is,"  I  did 
not  know  that  DTI/den's  version  existed  ; 
for  having  undertaken  to  complete 
those  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  which 
were  wanting  in  Ogle's  collection,  and 
the  tale  in  question  not  being  in  that 
coUectian,  I  proceeded  to  supply  it, 
having  never  till  very  lately,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  seen  the  volume  of 
Dryden^s  Fables  in  which  it  may  be 
Jbundtr 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  the  worthy 
who,  in  1796,  had  never  seen  Diyden's 
Fables,  offering  to  the  public  the  first 
completed  collection  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  in  a  modem  version, 
^*  under  the  reasonable  confidence  that 
the  improved  taste  in  poetry,  and  the 
extended  cultivation  of  that,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  elegant  arts, 
which  so  strongly  characterizes  the 
present  day,  will  make  the  lovers  of 
verse  look  up  to  the  old  biurd,  the 


father  of  English  poetry,  with  a  vene- 
ration proportioned  to  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  in  it."     It 
grieves  him  to  thmk  that  the  language 
in  which  Chaucer  wrote  ^*  has  decayed 
from  under  him."    That  reason  alone, 
he  says,  can  justify  the  attempt  of  ex- 
hibiting him  in  a  modem  dress ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  so  faithfully  has  he  adher- 
.  ed  to  the  great  original,  that  they  who 
have  not  given  their  time  to  the  study 
of  the  old  language,  ^^  must  either  find 
a  trae  likeness  of  Chaucer  exhibited 
in  this  version,  or  they  will  find  it  no- 
where else."    With  great  solemnity 
he  says,  *'  Thence  I  have  imposed  it 
on  myself  as  a  duty  somewhat  sacred 
to  deyiate  from  my  original  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  sentiment,  and  have 
often  in  the  language  adopted  his  own 
expressions,  the  simplicity  and  eflTect 
of  which  have  always  forcibly  strack 
me,  wherever  the  terms  he  uses  (and 
that  happens  not  unfreguently)  are  tn- 
ielHgible  to  modem  ecars.^^    Yes — Gu- 
Helme  Lipscomb,  thou  wert  indeed  a 
jewel. 

Happy  would  he  have  been  to  ac- 
company his  version  of  Chaucer  with 
notes.  *•*•  But  though  the  v^^ion  itself 
has  been  an  agreeable  and  easy  rural 
occupation,  yet  in  a  remote  village^ 
near  250  miles  firom  London,  the  very 
books,  trifling  as  they  mag  seem^  to 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  illustrate  the  manners  of  Ae  14ttk 
century,  were  not  to  be  procured ;  and 
parochial  and  other  engagements  would 
not  admit  of  absence  sufficient  to  con- 
sult them  where  they  are  to  be  found ; 
it  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  defe- 
rence to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  recommended  a  body  of  notes 
that  they  do  not  accompany  these 
Tales."  Yes— Gulielme,  thou  wert  a 
jewel. 

It  is,  however,  but  too  manifest 
fh)m  his  alleged  versions,  that  not 
only  did  Mr  Lipscomb  of  necessity 
eschew  the  perusal  of  '^  the  books, 
trifling  as  they  may  seem,  to  which  it- 
would  be  necessary  to  refer  toxUus- 
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irate  the  manners  of  the  14th  century," 
bat  that  he  continued  to  his  dying 
day  almost  as  ignorant  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  as  of  Bryden^s 
Fables. 

In  his  preface  he  tells  one  very  re- 
markable faJsehood.  *^The  Life  of 
Chaucer,  and  the  Introductory  BLs- 
oourseto  the  Canterbuiy  Tales,  are 
taken  from  the  valnable  edition  of  his 
original  works  pnblii^ed  by  Mr  Tyr- 
i^ht."  The  Introductory  Discourse  is 
so  tfdcen ;  but  it  is  plain  that  poor, 
dear,  fibbing  Willy  Lipscomb  had 
not  looked  into  it,  for  it  contradicts 
throughout  all  the  statements  in  the 
life  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  from 
T^rwhitt,  but  clumsily  cribbed  piece- 
meal by  Willy  himself  from  that  ram- 
bling and  inaccurate  one  by  a  Mr 
Thomas  in  Urry's  edition.  Lipscomb 
is  lying  on  our  table,  and  we  had  in- 
tended to  quote  a  few  specimens  of 
him  and  his  predecessor  Ogle;  but 
another  volume  that  had  fallen  aside 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  of  itself  myste- 
riously reappeared — and  a  few  words 
of  it  in  preference  to  other  ^^haverers.^^ 

Mr  Home,  the  author  of  ''  The 
False  Medium,"  "Orion,"  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Age,"  and  some  other  clever 
brochures  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in 
the  laboured  rather  than  elaborate 
introduction  to  "The  Poems  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  modernized,"  (1841,) 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  Robert 
Bell,  Thomas  Powell,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, and  Zachariah  Azed,  gives  us 
scmie  threescore  pages  on  Chaucer's 
Tennfication;  but,  though  they  have 
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an  imposing  air  at  first  sight,  on  in- 
spection they  prove  stark-naught.  He 
seems  to  have  a  just  enough  general 
notion  of  the  principle  of  the  verse 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  but  with  the 
many  ways  of  its  working — the  how, 
the  why,  and  the  whereifore — he  is 
wholly  unacqaainted,  though  he  dog- 
matizes like  a  doctor.  He  soon 
makes  his  escape  from  the  real  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  subject  is 
beset,  and  mouths  away  at  immense 
length  and  width  about  what  he  calls 
"  the  «ecre^  of  Chaucer's  rhythm  in  his 
heroic  verse,  which  has  been  the  baf- 
fling subject  of  so  much  discussion 
among  scholars,  a  trifling  increase  in 
the  syllables  occasionally  introduced 
for  variety,  and  founded  upon  the 
same  laws  of  contraction  by  apos- 
trophe, syncope,  &c.,  as  those  followed 
by  all  modem  poets ;  bpt  employed 
in  a  more  free  and  varied  manner,  all 
the  words  being  fully  written  out,  the 
vowels  sounded,  and  not  subjected  to 
the  dismption  of  inverted  commas,  as 
used  in  after  times."  This  "  secret  '* 
was  patent  to  all  the  world  before  Mr 
Home  took  pen  in  hand,  and  his 
etemal  blazon  of  it  is  too  much  now  for 
ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  modern- 
ized versions,  however,  are  respect- 
ably executed — Leigh  Hunt^s  admir- 
ably; and  we  hope  for  another  volume. 
Bat  Mr  Home  himself  must  be  more 
careful  in  his  frtture  modernizations. 
The  very  opening  of  the  Prologue  is 
not  happy. 
In  Chaucer  it  mns  thus : — 


^  Whannd  that  April  with  his  ahonr^a  sote 
The  dronghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote. 
And  hathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour^ 
Of  whiehe  vertue  engendered  is  the  flour  ; 
When  Zephyrus  eke  with  his  soti  brethe, 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  cropp^,  and  the  yong^  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his.half^  conrs  yronne. 
And  smal^  foules  maken  melodie,         > 
That  slepen  alld  night  with  open  eye. 
So  priketh  hem  nature  to  hire  corages  ; 
Ulan  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strangd  strondes^ 
To  serv^  halwes  conthe  in  sondiy  londes,*'  ^c* 

llms  modernized  by  Mr  Home : — 

**  WhMi  tiiat  sweet  April  showers  with 

downward  shoot 
n«  drought  of  Mareh  have  piero'd 

onto  Uie  rooty 


And   bathed  every  rein   with    liquid 

power. 
Whose  virtae    rare    engendereth  the 

flower; 
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When  Zophyrus  also  with  his  fragrant 
breath 

Inspired  hath  in  every  grove  and  heath 

The  tender  shoots  of  green,  and  the 
young  sun 

Hath  in  the  Ram  one  half  his  journey 
run. 

And  small  birds  in  the  trees  make  me- 
lody, 

That  sleep  and  dreun  all  night  with 
open  eye ; 

So  nature  stirs  aU  energies  and  ages 

That  folk  are  bent  to  go  on  pilgri- 
mages," &c. 

Look  back  to  Chavcer^s  own  lines, 
and  yon  will  see  that  Mr  Home's 
▼ariations  are  fdl  for  the  worse.  How 
flat  and  tame  ^*  sweet  April  showers," 
in  comparison  with  ^^  April  with  his 
shonr^s  sote/'  In  Chaucer  the  month 
comes  boldly  on,  in  his  own  person — 
in  Mr  Home  he  is  diluted  into  his  own 
showers,  'tis  ominons  thus  to  stum- 
ble on  the  threshold.  "  Downward 
shoot''  is  very  bad  indeed  in  itself, 
and  all  unlike  the  natural  strength  of 
Chaucer.  "Liquid  power"  is  even 
worse  and  more  unlike;  and  most 
tautological  the  **  virtue  of  power." 
InChaucer  the  virtueisin  the  "licour." 
^'Bare"  is  poorly  dropped  in  to  fill 
4ip.  Chaucer  purposely  uses  "  s6t6  " 
twice — and  the  repetition  tcUs.    Mr 

'Home  must  needs  change  it  into 
"  fragrant."  "  In  the  trees  "  is  not 
in  Chaucer— for  he  knew  that  *'  smal^ 
.foulfes"  shelter  in  the  "hethe"  as  well 
as  in  the  "  holt  "—among  broom  and 
-bracken,  and  heath  and  rushes.  Chan- 
•cer  does  not  soy,  as  Mr  Home  does, 
ihat  the  birds  dream-^he  leaves  you 
to  think  for  yourself  whether  they  do 
80  or  not,  while  sleeping  with  open 
eye  all  night.  Such  conjectural  emen- 
dations are  injurious  to  Chaucer.  We 
presume  Mr  Home  believes  he  has 
authority  for  applying  "sopricketh 
hem  nature  in  hu-e  corages"  to  the 
folks  that  "  longen  to  go  on  pilgrim- 
i^ges^* — and  not  to  the  ^'smale  foul6s." 
Or  is  it  intended  for  a  happy  innova- 
tion? To  us  it  seems  an  unhappy 
blunder— taking  away  a  fine  touch  of 
nature  from  Chancer,  and  hardening  it 
intohom ;  while  '^  all  energies  and  ages" 
is  indeed  a  free  and  affected  version 

•  of  "  corages."  "  For  to  wander  thro'," 
is  a  mistranslation  of  '^  to  soken ; " 

..  imd  to  "  sing  the  hply  mass,"  is  not 
the  meaning  of  to  ^'scrv5   halwes 
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couthe,"  ue.  to  worship  saints  known, 
&c. 

Turning  over  a  couple  of  leaves, 
we  behold  a  modernization  of  the  an- 
tique with  a  vengeance — 

^  His  son,  a  young  squire,  with  liim 

there  I  saw, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  baohe/or  /  (aw) 

(ah!) 
With  locks  crbp  currd^  as  they'd  been 

laid  in  press. 
Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was,  I  g^ess.'* 

Chaucer  never  once  in  all  his  writ- 
ings thus  rhymes  off  two  consecutive 
couplets  in  one  sentence  so  slo- 
venly, as  with  "  I  saw,"  and  "  I 
g^ess."  But  Mr  Home  is  so  enamour- 
ed '^  with  the  old  familiar  faces"  o( 
pet  cockneyisms,  that  he  must  have 
his  will  of  them.  Of  the  same  squire, 
Chaucer  says — 
<*  Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length  ;"* 

and  Mr  Home  translates  the  word-« 
into — 

<'He  was  in  stature  of  the  common 
length." 

They  mean  *^  well  proportioned."  Of 
this  young  squire,  Chaucer  saith — 

''  So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nigfatertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightin- 
gale." 

We  aU  know  how  the  nightingale  em- 
ploys the  night — and  here  it  is  im- 
plied that  so  did  the  lover.  Mr 
Home  spoils  all  by  an  affected  pret- 
tincss  si\g(^ested  by  a  misapplied  pas- 
sage in  MUton. 

•<  His  amorous  ditties  nightly  filled  the 

vale; 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  night . 

ingale." 

Chaucer  says  of  the  Prioresse — 

<'  Full  well  she  sang  the  servicd  divine  ; 
Entun^d  in  hire  nose  ful  swetdly.*' 

Mr  Home  must  needs  say— 

^  Entuned   in  her   nose   with  aceeni 
sweet." 

The  accent,  to  our  ears,  is  lost  in  the 
pious  snivel — pardon  the  somewhat 
undcrical  word. 
Chaucer  says  of  her — 

<'  Fnl  semely  after  hire  meat  she  raught,** 

which  Mr  Home  improves  into — 

<<  And  for  her  meat 
Full'  seemly  bent  she  forward  on  her 
seat." 


18J15.] 
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Chancer  says — 

'*  And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  astateltch  of  manere, 
And  to  be  bolden  digne  of  reverence.'' 

That  is,  she  took  pains  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  Court,  &c. ; 
nrfaereas  Mr  Home,  with  ineonceiv- 
able  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
words  that  occor  in  Chancer  a  hun- 
dred times,  wiites  "  it  gave  her  pain 
to  counterfeit  the  ways  of  Court," 
thereby  reversing  the  whole  picture. 


<f 


And  French  she  spake  full  fayre  and 
fetisly," 

he  translates  "fidl  properly  andnecU!^ 
Dryden  rightly  calls  her  "  the  min- 
cing Prioress ; "  Mr  Home  wrong- 
ly says,  ^'she  was  evidently  one  of 
the  most  high-bred  and  refined  ladies 
of  her  time." 

Chaucer  says,  of  that  ^*  manly  man,^* 
the  Monk — 

^  Ne  that  a  monk,  when  he  is  rekkeless. 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterless ; 
This  is  to  say,  a   monk  out  of  his 

doistre. 
This  ilk^  text  held  he  not  worth  an 

oistre." 

Mr  Home  here  moderaizeth  thus — 

"  Or  that  a  monk  beyond  his  bricks  and 

mortar, 
Is  like  a  fish  without  a  drop  of  loater, 
That  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his 

cloister." 

There  can  1)e  no  mortar  without 
water,  but  the  words  do  not  rhyme 
except  to  Cockney  ears,  though  the 
blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  month. 
*^  Bricks  and  mortar"  is  an  odd  and 
somewhat  vulgar  version  of  ^*  rekke- 
less ; "  and  to  say  that  a  monk  ^^  be- 
3'ond  his  bricks  and  mortar"  is  a 
monk  "out  of  his  cloister,"  is  not  in 
the  manner  of  Chaucer,  or  of  any  body 
else. 

Chaucer  says  slyly  of  the  Prere, 
that 

**  He  hadde  ymade  ful  mony  a  mariage 
Of  yong^  women,  at  his  owen  coste  5 " 

%id  Mister  Home  brazen-facedly, 

^'  Full  many  a  marriage  had  he  brought 

.to  bear. 
For  women  young,  and  paid  the  cost 
mtk  sport, 

O  fie.  Mister  Home  I    To  hide  our 
blushes,  will  no  maiden  for  a  moment 


lend  us  her  fan?  We  cover  our  face 
with  our  hands. — Of  this  same  Frere, 
Mr.  Home,  in  his  inti'odaction,  when 
exposing  the  faults  of  another  trans- 
lator, says  that  "  Chaucer  shows  us 
the  qnaint  begging  rogue  playing  his 
harp  among  a  crowd  of  admiring 
auditors,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  with 
an  attempted  expression  of  religious 
enthusiasm;"  but  Chaucer  does  no 
such  thing,  nor  was  the  Frere  given 
to  any  sudi  practice. 

Of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  Chaucer, 
says,  he  "  loked  holwe,  and  thereto 
soberly."    Mr  Home  needlessly  adds 
"  ill-fed."    Chaucer  says — 

^Ful  threadbare  was  his  overeat  cour-* 
tepy.'' 

Mr  Home  modernizes  it  into — 

**  His  uppermost  short  cloak  loas  a  bare- 
thread,** 

Why   exaggerate  so?      Chaucer 
says — 

"  But  all  that  he  might  of  Am  frenzies 

hente 
On  bok^s  and  on  leming  he  it  spente." 

Mr  Home  says — 

''But  every  farthing  that  his  friend^ 
e'er  lent.** 

They  did  not  knd^  they  gave  outright 
to  the  poor  scholar. 

The  Revels  Prologue  opens  thus  in 
Chaucer— 

"  Whan  folk  han  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 
Of  Absalom  and  hendy  Nicholas.** 

Mr  Home  says — 
<<  Of  Absalom  and  credulous  Nicholas  !** 

He  manifestly  mistakes  the  sly 
scholar  for  the  credulous  carpenter, 
whom  on  the  tenderest  point  he  out- 
witted !  To  those  who  know  the  na** 
ture  of  the  story,  the  blunder  is  ex- 
treme. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such' 
rhymes  as  these  ? 

*'  And  for  to  drink  strong  wine  as  red  a» 

Mood, 
Then  would  he  jest,  and  shout  as  he 

were  mad.** 

**  Toward  the  miU,  the  bay  nag  in  his 

hand. 
The    miller    sitting  by  the  fire  they 

found.** 

**  And  on  she  went,  tiU  she  the  cradle 

found, 
While  through  the  dark  still  gropirg 
with  her  hand.** 
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These  to  oar  ears,  are  not  happj 
modernizations  of  Chaucer. 

Here  come  a  few  more  Cocknej* 
isma. 

''Alas!  our  warden's  palfrey  it  is  gone. 
jiUen  at  once  forgot  both  meid  and 
corfi« 

'<  AUen  stole  back,  and  thought  ere  that 

it  dawn, 
I  will  creep  in  by  John  that  lieth  for- 

'^  For,  from  the  town  Arriragus  was 

gone, 
But  to  herself  she  spoke  thus^  all  ybr- 
lorn:' 

''Anrelius,  thinking  of  his  substance 

gone, 
Cwseth  the  time  that  ever  he  was  bam" 

^  An  arm-brace  wore  he  that  was  rich 

and  broad. 
And  by  his  side  a  buckler  and  a  sword." 

**  Now  grant  my  ship,  that  some  smooUi 

haTen  i0in  Aer; 
I    follow    Statius     first,     and     then 

Cbrmno." 

Alas !  this  woi*st  of  all  is  Eli2abeth 
Barrett's!  ^'Well  of  English  unde- 
/Uedr' 

In  Chancer  ire  have — 

*'  A  Sbbobast  or  tbb  Laws,  ware  and 

wise. 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  ParvieJ** 

Mr  Home  gives  us — 

**  A  Sergeant  of  the  Law,  wise,  wary, 

arch! 
Who  oft  hadgo$eip*d  long  in  the  church 
porch." 

The  word  "  arch  *'  is  here  interpo- 
lated to  give  some  colonr  to  the  charge 
X)f  ^^  gossiping,"  absurdly  asserted  of 
the  learned  Sergeant.  The  Parvis 
was  the  place  of  conference,  where 
suitors  met  with  their  counsel  and 
legal,  advisers ;  and  Chaucer  merely 
intimates  thereby  the  extent  of  the 
Sergeant's  practice.  In  Chaucer  we 
have — 

*  In  tennis  hadde  he  cas  and  dom^s  alle 
That  flro  the  timo  of  King  WitL  weren 
falle.'' 

Who  does  not  see  the  propriety  of 
the  customary  contraction,  King  Will,  f 
Mr  Home  docs  not ;  and  substitutes, 
**•  since  King  William's  reign." 


[Juljt 


Of  the  Frankeleiu  Chancer  says,  he 
was 


ti 


n 


'^  An  hooflbolder,  and  that »  gret  was 
he;" 

the  context  plainly  showing  the  mean- 
ing to  be,  ^^  hospitable  on  a  great 
scale."  Mr  Home  ignoraatly  trans* 
lates  the  words, 

''  A  householder  of  great  extent  was  he. 

In  Chaucer  we  have — 

"  His  table  dormant  in  hu  halle  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  long^  day. 

The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  any 
person,  or  party,  might  sit  down,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  help  himself 
to  something  comfortable,  as  indeed 
is  the  case  now  in  all  country  houses 
worth  visiting — such  as  Buchanan 
Lodge.  Mr  Home  stupidly  exagge- 
rates thus — 

**  iSis  table  with  repletion  heavy  lay 
Amidst  his  hall  throughout  the  feast- 
long  day." 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Reve's  Tale, 
the  Reve,  nettled  by  the  miller,  who 
had  been  satirical  on  his  trade,  says 

he  will 

"somdel  Mt  hie  howve 
For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showre." 

"  Howve"  is  cap — and  in  the  Miller's 
Prologue  we  had  been  told 

**  How  that  a  derk  had  set  the  wrightds 
cappc ; " 

that  is,  ^^  made  a  fool "  of  him— nay, 
a  cuckold.     Mr  Home, 

**  Though  my  reply  should  somewhat 
fret  hie  nose." 

In  Chaucer  the  Reve's  tale  bc^ns  with 

"  At  Trumpington,  not  far  from  Cante- 

brigge, 
There  goeth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a 

brigge. 

Mr  Home  saith  somewhat  wilfully. 

**  At  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge^  if 

you  look. 
There   goeth  %  bridge,  and  under  that 

a  brook." 

Tuv'oCaatabs  ask  leave  of  theirWarden 

**  To  geve  hem  leTe  but  a  litel  stound. 
To  gon  to    null    and  sen   hire  com 
yground." 

t.  e.  "  to  give  them  leave  for  a  short 
time."  Mr  Home  translates  it,  ^^  for  a 
merry  round." 
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In  the  course  of  the  tale,  the  mil* 
ler's  wife 
''Came  leping  inward  at  a  renne." 

«.e.  ^  Came  leaping  into  the  room  at 
a  mn/'    Mr  Home  translates  it — 

<<The  miller's  wife  came  lavighuig 
inwardly!  " 

Chancer  sajs — 

«  This  miller  hath  so  wifly  bibbed  ale.** 

And  Mr  Home,  with  incredible  igno- 
rance of  the  meaning  of  that  word, 


«The  miller  hath  so  lously  bobbed  of 
ale." 

t3o  wiselj  that  lie  was  "  for-dronken*' 
— and  ^*  as  a^horse  he  snorteth  in  his 
sleep.** 

In  Chancer  ibe  description  of  the 
iB^r^s  daughter  ends  with  this  line — 

^  Bnt  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  will 
not  lie," 

sLe.  her  hur.  Mr  Home  translates  it 
*'  was  she  hereJ" 

But  there  is  noendto  such  blunders. 

In  Chancer,  as  in  all  onr  old  poets 
€f  CTery  degree,  there  occur,  over  and 
over  again,  such  forms  of  natural  ex- 
pression as  the  following, — and  when 
tiiey  do  occur,  let  us  have  them ;  but 
what  a  feeble  modemizer  must  he  be 
who  keeps  adding  to  the  number  till 
be  gives  his  readers  the  ear-ache, 
l^ot  one  of  the  following  is  in  the 
ori^al : — 


»» 


us  have  them  too  and  be  thankM ; 
but  poverty-stricken  in  the  article  of 
rhymes  must  be  he^  who  is  perpetually 
diiven  to  resort  to  such  expedieats  as 
the  following — all  of  which  are  Mr 
Home's  own : — 

**Of  fees  and  robes  he  many  had,  I 


^  At  Algeziras,  In  Granada,  he/* 
^  At  many  a  noble  fight  of  ships  was  he. 
^For  certainly  a  prelate  fair  was  he." 
^'In  songs  and  tales  the  prize  o*er  aU 

bore  he." 
^  Aad  a  poor  parson  of  a  town  was  he." 

^  Such  had  he  often  proved,  and  loath 

was  he." 
^  In  youth  a  good  trade  practised  well 

had  he." 
^  LordsUp  and  servitade  at  once  hath 

he." 
^  And  die  he  mnst  as  echo  did,  said  he." 
**  Madam  this  is  imposoble,  said  he." 
"Save  wretched  Amrelivs  none  was 

sad  bat  he.** 
^  And  said  thus  when  this  last  request 

heard  he." 

In  like  manner,  in  Chaucer  as  in 
an  our  old  poets  of  every  degree,  there 
occur  over  and  over  again  such  na- 
tural forms  of  expression  as  "  I  wot," 
**  I  wis" — and  where  they  do  occur  let 


''  And  yet  this  manciple  made  them  fooh^ 

I  wot." 
''  This  RcYe  upon  a  stallion  sat,  I  wot." 
"  Than  the  poor  parson  in  two  mcwath^ 

I  wot." 
^  For  certainly  when  I  was  bom,  I  trow.** 
''A  small  stalk  in  mine  eyes  he  sees,  I 

deem." 
''There  were  two  scholars  young  and 

Jioor,  I  trow." 
ohn  lieth  still  and  not  far  off,  I  trow. 
''  Eastern  astrologers  and  clerks,!  wis. 
'*  This  woful  heart  found  some  reprieve^ 

I  wis." 
''Unto  his  brother*s  bed  he  came,  I 


»• 


WIS. 


If 


^  And  now  Anrelius  ever,  as  I  ween.** 
''  That  she  could  not  sustain  herseli^  I 


ween. 


Mr  Home,  in  his  Introduction,  un- 
conscious of  his  own  sins,  speaks  with 
due  contempt  of  the  modemizations 
of  Chaucer  by  Ogle  and  Lipscomb 
and  their  coadjutors,  and  of  the  injury 
they  may  have  done  to  the  reputation 
of  the  old  poet.    But  whatever  injury 
they  may  have  occasioned,  ^^  there  can 
be  doubt,"  he  says,  '^  of  the  mischief 
done  by  Mr  Pope's  obscene  specimen, 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  ^  Imi- 
tations of  English  Poets.'    It  is  aa 
imitation  of  those  passages  which  we 
should  only  regard  as  the  rank  offal  of 
a  great  feast  in  the  olden  time.    The 
better  taste  and  feeling  of  Pope  should 
have  imitated  the  noble  poetry  of 
Chaucer.     He    avoided   this    '  for 
sundry  weighty  reasons.*    But  if  thig 
so  -  called   imitation   by   Pope   was 
*•  done  in  his  youth*  h6  should  have 
burnt  it  in  his  age.  Its  publication  afc 
the  present  day  among  his  elegant 
works,  is  a  disgrace  to  modem  times, 
and  to  his  high  reputation."    Not  sa 
fast  and  strong,  good  Mister  Home. 
The  six-and-twenty  octosyllabic  lines 
thus  ma^sterially  denounced  by  our 
stem  moralist  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  had  a  place  in 
Pope*s  works  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
it  is  too  late  now  to  seek  to  delete  them. 
They  were  written  by  Pope  in  his 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  grofis 
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as  they  are,  are  pardonable  in  a  boj 
of  precocious  genius,  giving  way  for  a 
laughing  hour  to  his  sense  of  the  gro- 
tesqae.  Joe  Wai'ton  (not  Tom)  pomp- 
ously calls  them  ^*  a  gross  and  duU 
caricature  of  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry."  And  Mr  Bowles  says,  **  he 
might  have  added,  it  is  disgusting  as  it 
is  dull,  and  no  more  like  Chaucer  than 
a  Biliingsgate  is  like  an  Obcrca."  It  is 
not  dull,  but  exceedingly  clever ;  and 
Father  Geoffircy  himself  would  have 
laughed  at  it — ^pattedPope  on  the  head 
— and  enjoined  him  fbr  the  future  to  be 
more  discreet.  Boscoe,  like  a  wise  man, 
regards  it  without  horror — ^remarklng 
of  it,  and  the  boyish  imitation  of 
iSpenser,  that  "why  these  sportive 
And  characteristic  sketches  should  be 
brought  to  so  severe  an  ordeal,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  reprehension  of  the 
reader  as  gross  and  disagreeable,  dull 
arid  disgusting,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive." Old  Joe  maunders  when  he 
aays,  "  he  that  was  unacquainted 
with  Spenser,  and  was  to  form  his 
ideas  of  the  turn  and  manner  of  his 
genius  from  this  p.ece,  would  undoubt- 
edly suppose  that  he  abounded  in 
filthy  images^  and  excelled  in  describ- 
ing the  lower  scenes  of  life."  I^t  all 
such  blockheads  suppose  what  they 
choose.  Pope  —  says  Roscoe  — 
*^'was  well  aware  as  any  one  of 
•tlio  snperiative  beauties  and  merits 
of  Spenser,  whose  works  ho  assi- 
dnously  studied,  both  in  bis  early  and 
riper  years ;  but  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion in  these  few  lines  to  give  a  serious 
•imitation  of  him.  All  that  he  at- 
tempted was  to  show  how  exactly  he 
could  apply  the  language  and  manner 
of  Spenser  to  low  and  burlesque  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  this  he  has  completely 
succeeded.  To  compare  these  lines, 
as  DrWai*ton  has  done,  with  those 
more  extensive  and  highly-finished 
productions,  the  Castle  of  IncUdence 
by  Thomson,  and  the  Minstrel  by 
Beattie,  Is  manifestly  unjust"— and 
stupidly  absurd.  What  Mr  Home 
means  by  saying  that  Pope  "  avoided 
Imitating  the  noble  poetry  of  Chaucer 
for  sund^  weighty  reasons,"  is  not  ap- 
parent at  first  sight.  It  means,  how- 
ever, that  Pope  coiuld  not  have  done 
80 — ^that  the  feat  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  author  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Ekiise  wrote  tolerable  poetry  of 
bis  own ;  and  be  knew  how  to  appre- 


ciate, and  to  emulate,  too,  some  of 
the  finest  of  Chauccr^s.  Why  did  Mr 
Home  not  mention  his  Temple  of 
Famef  A  more  childish  sentence 
never  was  written  than  "  its  pub- 
lication at  the  present  day  among 
his  elegant  works  is  a  disgrace  to  mo- 
dern times,  and  to  bis  high  reputa- 
tion." Pope's  reputation  is  abovo 
reproach,  enshrined  in  honour  for 
evennore,  and  modem  tunes  are  not 
so  Miss  MoUyish  as  to  sympatluze 
with  such  sensitive  censoi-ship  of  an 
ingeniously  versified  peccadillo,  at 
which  our  avi  and  proavi  could  not 
choose  but  smile. 

'  ButMrHorae,  thiniungthatinthii) 
case  *^  the  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
rates  Pope  as  roundly  for  what  he 
seems  to  suppose  were  the  misdemea- 
nours of  his  manhood.  ^^  Of  the  highly- 
finished  pai-aphrase,  by  Mr  Pope,  of 
the  *  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,'  and 
'  The  Merchant's  Tale,'  sufiice  it  to 
say,  that  the  licentious  humour  of  the 
original  being  divested  of  its  guami- 
ness  and  obscurity  (!)  becomes  yet  more 
licentious  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
touches  of  skill  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  the  light.  Spontane- 
ous coarseness  is  made  revolting  by 
meretricious  artifice.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing in  the  distance  that  which  was 
objectionable,  by  such  shades  in  the 
modernizing  as  should  have  answered 
to  the  hazy  appearance  ^!)  of  the  ori- 
gmal,  it  receives  a  clear  outline,  and 
is  brought  dose  to  us.  An  ancient 
Briton,  with  his  long  rough  hair  and 
painted  body,  laughing  and  singing 
half-naked  under  a  tree,  may  be 
coarse,  yet  innocent  of  ali  intention 
to  ofiend ;  but  if  the  imagination 
(absorbing  the  anachronism)  can  con- 
ceive him  shorn  of  his  falling  haur,  his 
pamt  washed  off,  and  ui  this  uncovered 
state  introduced  mto  a  drawing-room 
full  of  ladies  in  rouge  and  diamondSy 
hoops  and  hair-powder,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
andent  Briton.  This  is  no  unfair 
illustration  of  what  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Pope,"  &c 

'  It  may  be  *^  no  unfair  illnstration,^ 
and  certainly  is  no  unludicroai  one. 
We  must  all  of  us  allow,  that  were  an 
andent  Briton,  habited,  or  rather  un- 
habited,  as  above,  to  bounce  into  a 
modem  drawing-room  full  of  ladles, 
whether  in  rouge  and  diamonds,  hoops 
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and  hair-powder,  or  not,  the  effect  of 
such  entree  would  he  prodigions  on  the 
fair  and  fluttered  Yolscians.     Oar 
imagination,  '^  absorbing  the  ana- 
chronism," ensconces  08  professionally 
behind  a  sofa,  to  witness  and  to  re- 
cord tbe  scene.     How  different  in 
nature  Christopher  North  and  B.  H. 
Home !    While  he  would  be  commi- 
serating  '^  the  injniy  tbns  done  to  the 
ancient  Briton,"  we  should  be  implo- 
ring onr  savage  ancestor  to  spare  the 
ladies.   •  ^^  Innocent  of  all  intention  to 
offend"  might  be  Caractacns,  but  to 
the  terrified  bevy  he  would  seem  the 
king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  at  least. 
\Vhal  protection  against  the  assault 
of  a  savage,  almost  in  puris  naturaH- 
iniA,  could  be  hoped  for  in  their  hoops ! 
Yet  who  knows  but  that,  on  looking 
round  and  about,  he  might  himself  be 
frightened  out  of  his  senses?   An  an- 
cient Briton,  with  his  long  rough  hair 
and  painted  bodv,  may  laugh  and 
Ding  by  himself,  half-naked  under  a 
tree,  and  In  his  own  ccmceit  be  a 
match  for  any  amount  of  women.  But 
&hom  of  his  falling  haur,  and  without 
a  streak  of  paint  on  his  cheeks,  verily 
his  heart  might  be  found  to  die  within 
him,  before  furies  with  faces  fiery 
with  rouge,  and  heads  horrent  with 
pomatum — till  instinctively  he  strove 
to  roll  himself  up  in  the  Persian  car- 
pet, and  there  prayed  for  deliverance 
to  his  tutelary  gods. 

Our  imagination  havinff  thus  V  ab- 
aoihed  the  anachronism,"  let  us  now 
leave  Caractacns  in  the  carpet — awhile 
our  reason  has  recouxae  to  the  phi- 
loso^y   of  criticism.      Mr  Home 
nsserts,  that  in  '^  Mr  Pope's"  highly- 
finished  paraphrase  of  the  "  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue,"  and  the  **Mer- 
<^ant'^  Tale,"  *^  the  licentious  humour 
-of  the  original  is  divested  of  its  quaint- 
-  ncss  and  obscurity,  and  becomes  yet 
more  licentious  in  proportion  to  the 
fine  touches  of  skill  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  the  light."    Quaintness 
and  obscurity  J I  Why,  every  thing  in 
those  tales  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff, 
and  clearer  than  mud.    "  The  hazy 
appearance  of  the  original"  indeed  I 
Whatl  of  the  couple  in  the  Pear- 
Tree  ?    Mr  Home  spitefully  and  per- 
versely misrepresents  the  character 
of  Pope's  translations.    They  are  re- 
'  inarkably  free  from  the  vice  he  charges 
.  them  withal— and  have  been  admitted 


to  be  so  by  the  most  captious  critics. 
Many  of  the  very  strong  things  in 
Chaucer,  which  you  may  call  coarse 
and  gross  if  yon  will,  are  omitted  by 
Pope,  and  many  softened  down ;  nor 
is  there  a  single  line  in  which  the  spi- 
rit is  not  the  spirit  of  satire.    The  folly 
of  senile  dotage  is  throughout  exposed 
as  unsparingly,  though  withadifference 
in  the  imitation,  as  in  the  original. 
Even  Joseph  Warton  and  Bowles, 
affectedly  fastidious  over-much  as  both 
too  often  are,  and  culpably  prompt  to 
find  fault,  acknowledge  that  Pope's 
vei*8ions  are  blameless.  ^*  In  the  art  of 
telling  a  story,"  says  Bowles,  ^^  Pope 
is  peculiarly  happy :  we  almost  foi'get 
the  grossness  of  the  subject  of  this 
tale,    (the  Merchant's,)    while    we 
are  strack  by  the  uncommon  ease 
and  readiness  of  the  verse,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  expression,  and  the 
spunt  and  happmess  of  the  whole." 
While  Dr  Warton,  sensibly  remark- 
ing, '^  that  the  character  of  a  fond  old 
dotard,  betrayed  into  disgrace  by  ai> 
unsuitable  match,  is  supported  in  a 
lively  manner,"  refrains  fironi  making 
himself  ridiculous  by  mealy-mouthea 
moralities  whidi  on  such  a  subject 
every  person  of  sense  and  honesty 
must  despise.  MrHomekeepsfoolishly 
carping  at  Pope,  or  ^^Mr  Pope,"  as  ho: 
sometimes  calls  him,  throughout  his 
interminable — no,  not  interminable-^ 
his  hundred-paged  Introduction.    He 
abominates  Pope's  Homer,  and  groans 
to  think  how  it  has  coiTupted  the 
English  ear  by   its  long   domina- 
tion  in  our  schools.     He  takes  up,, 
with  leathern  lungs,  the  howl  of  the 
Lakers,   and  his  imitative  bray  is 
louder  than  the  original,  ^^  in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."     Such 
isonorons  strictures  are  innocent ;  but 
his   false   cliarge  of    licentiousness 
agamst  Pope  is  most  reprehensible— 
and  it  is  insincere.    For  he  has  the 
sense  to  see  Chaucer's  broadest  satire 
in  its  trae  light,  and  its  fearless  ex- 
positions. Yet  from  his  justification  of 
pictures  and'all  their  colouring  in  the 
ancient  poet,  that  might  well  startle 
people  by  no  means  timid,  he  turns 
with  frowning  forehead  and  reproving 
hand  to  corresponding  delineations  in 
the  modem,  that  stand  less  in  need  of 
it,  and  spits  his  spito  on  Pope,  wbidi 
•we  wipe  off  that  it  may  not  corrode. 
"Tills  translation  was  done  at  six- 
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teea  or  serenteen,*'  says  P<^e  in 
a  note  to  his  Januaiy  and  May — and 
there  is  not,  among  the  achievements 
ef  eartj  genius,  to  be  fonnd  another 
such  specimen  of  finished  art  and  of 
perfect  mastery. 

Mr  Home  has  voitored  to  give  in 
Ids  volume  the  Beve's  Tale.  **  It  has 
been  thought,"  he  says,  ^^  that  aa 
idea  of  the  extraordinary.versatility  of 
Ohanoer's  genius  could  not  be  ade- 
quately conveyed,  unless  one  of  his 
matter-of-fact  comic  tales  were  at- 
tempted* The  Bevels  has  accordingly 
been  selected,  as  presenting  a  ^naphio 
painting  of  character,  equal  to  those 
contained  in  the  ^  Prologne  to  the 
Canterbuiy  Tales,*  displayed  in  action 
by  means  of  a  story,  which  may  be 
designated  at  a  broad  faroe^  emdmg 
m  a  pamtommw  of  aiuurd  rtaiUjf,  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
original,  an  i^Mlogy  may  not  be  con- 
aidered  inadinissiUe  for  certain  ne- 
cessary variations  and  omissions.** 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  object 
to  this  tale,  though  at  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  work  its  insertioa 
vas  ill-judged,  and  will  endanger 
greatly  Uie  v(^ume.  But  we  do  ol^ect 
to  the  hypocritical  cant  about  the 
iicentionsness  of  Pope's  fine  touches, 
from  the  person  who  wrote  the  above 
words  in  italics.  Omissions  there 
must  have  been — but  they  sadly  shear 
4he  tale  of  its  vigour,  and  mdeed  leave 
it  not  very  intelligible  to  readers  who 
jcnow  not  the  originaL  The  variations 
4ure  most  unhappy-— nuserable  indeed; 
and  byputting  the  miUer's  daughter  to 
lie  in  a  closet  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
this  moral  modemiser  has  killed 
Chaucer.  In  the  matchless  original 
all  the  night^s  action  goes  on  in  one 
room — and  that  not  a  Iwge  one — ^mil- 
ler, miller's  wife,  mUler's  (ktughter,  and 
the  two  strenuous  Cantabs,  are  with- 
in the  same  four  narrow  walls — their 
beds  nearly  touch — the  jeopardized 
«radle  has  just  space  to  rock  in — yet 
this  self-elected  expositor  of  Chaucer 
is  either  so  blind  as  not  to  see  how 
essential  such  allocation  of  the  parties 
is  to  the  wicked  comedy,  or  su<^  a 
l>lttnderer  as  to  believe  that  he  can 
improve  on  the  greatest  master  timt 
ever  dared,  and  with  perfect  success,  to 
picture,  without  ourcondemnation — so 
wide  is  the  privilege  of  genius  in  spor- 
tive £uicy— what,  but  for  the  self-rec- 


tifying spirit  of  fiction,  would  have 
been  an  outrage  on  nature,  and  in  the 
number  not  only  of  forbidden  but  un- 
hallowed things.  Hie  passages  inter- 
polated by  Mr  Home's  own  pen  are 
as  bad  as  possible— clownish  and  anti- 
Chaucerian  to  the  last  degree. 

For  example,  he  thus  takes  upon 
himself,  in  the  teeth  of  Chaucer,  to 
narrate  Alein's  night  adventure — 

^  And  op  he  rose,  and  crept  along  the 

floor. 
Into  the  passage  hamming  with  their 

snore; 
As  narrow  was  it  as  a  drum  or  tab. 
And  like  a  beetle  doth  he  grope  and  ^ruh. 
Feeling  his  way,  vnth  darkness  in  kia 

hands. 
Tin  at  the  passage  end  he  stooping 

stands." 

Chaucer  tells  us,  without  drcumlo- 
cution,  why  the  Miller's  Wife  for  a 
while  had  left  her  husband's  side ;  but 
Mr  Home  is  intolerant  of  the  indeli- 
cate, and  thus  eleganUy  paraphrases 
the  one  original  word— 

^  The  wife  her  routing  ceased  soon  after 

that: 
And  woke  and  left  her  bed  | /or  she 

was  pained 
With  nightmare  dream*  of  skies  that 

madly  rained. 
Eastern  astrologers  and  clerks,  Iwis , 
In  time  of  Apis  tell  of  storms  like  this/* 

Such  is  modem  refinement ! 

In  Chaucer,  the  blind  encounter 
between  the  Miller  and  one  of  the 
•Cantabs,  who,  mistaking  him  for  his 
comrade,  had  whispered  into  his  ear 
what  had  happened  during  the  night 
to  his  daughter,  is  thus  comically 
described — 

"  Ye  false  harlot,  quod  the  miller, hast? 
Afals^  traitour,  false  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee. 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche 

lineage. 
And  by  the  throt^-bolle  he  caught  Alcin, 
And  he  him  hente  despiteously  again. 
And  cm  the  nose  he  smote  Mm  with  his 
fist; 

Down  ran  the  bloody  streme  upon  his 

brest; 
And  on  the  flore  willi  nose  and  month 

to-broke, 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  piggij  in  a 

pofctl. 
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Amd  np  ihi&j  goii»  aoid  down  agmin  anon. 
Till  that  the  miUer  Bpnmed  at  a  stone^ 
And  down  he  fell  backward  upon  Ids 

wify 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  meh  strif. 
For  she  was  falle  aslepe^  a  litel  wight 
With  John  the  clerk,"  and  .... 

Here  comes  Mr  Home  in  his  strength. 

'<Tho«  slanderoQS  ribald  1   qnoth  the 

miller,  hast ! 
A  traitor  fiUs^  fidse  Ijring  clerk,  qnoth 

he, 
nion  dialt  be  shdn  by  heaven's  dignity 
"Who  rudely  dar*st  di^iarage  with  fonl 

lie 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  lineage 

high! 
And  by  the  throat  he  Allan  grasp'd 


And  caught  him,  yet  more  fitrionsly 

again. 
And  on  his  nose  he  smote  him  with  his 

fist! 
Down  ran  the  bloody  stream  upon  his 

breast. 
And  on  the  floor  they  tnmble  heel  and 

crown. 
And  shake  the  boose,  it  seem*d  all  com. 

ing  down. 
And  op  they  lise^  and  down  again  they 

roll: 
TiU  that  the  Miller,  stundbling  o*er  a  coal. 
Went  plunging  headlong  lUce  a  bull  at 

bait. 
And  met  his  wife,  and  both  fell  flat  as 

slate." 

Mr  Home  caxmot  read  Chancer. 
The  Miller  does  not,  as  he  makes  him 
do,  aocnse  the  Cantab  of  falsely  slan- 
dering his  daughter's  virtue.  He  does 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  unluckily 
blabbed  secret;  false  harlot,  false  trai- 
tor, falseclerk,  are  ail  words  that  tell  bis 
belief ;  but  Mr  Home,  not  understand- 
ing ^^  disparage,"  as  it  is  here  used  by 
Chaucer,  wholly  mistakes  the  cause 
of  the  father's  fury.  He  does  not 
«ven  know,  that  it  is  the  Miller  who 
gets  the  Moody  nose,  not  the  Cantab. 
*^  As  don  two  pigg^  in  a  poke,"  he 
leaTCs  out,  preferring,  as  more  pic- 
turesque, ^*And  on  the  floor  they 
tumble  Aeefoii^craini/"  ^*  And  shake 
the  house — it  seemed  all  coming 
4own,"  is  not  in  Chaucer,  nor  could 
be ;  but  the  crowning  stupidity  is  that 
of  making  theMiller  meet  his  wife,  and 
upset  her— she  beuig  all  the  while  in 
bed,  and  now  startled  out  of  sleep  by 
the  weight  of  her  fallen  snperincum- 
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bent  husband.    And  this  is  modemia- 
ing  Chancer  I 

What,  then—  after  aU  we  have  writ- 
ten about  him — ^weask,  can,  at  thisday, 
be  done  with  Chancer  ?  The  true  an- 
swer isr— BKAD  HIM.  The  Uto  Laureate 
dared  to  think  that  every  one  might ; 
and  in  iiis  collection,  or  selection,  of 
English  poets,  down  to  Habfaigton  in- 
dusive,  he  has  given  the  prologue,  and 
half  a  doeen  of  the  finest  and  most 
finished  tales;  belieying  that  every 
earnest  lover  of  £n([^h  poetry  would 
by  degrees  acquire  courage  and 
strength  to  devour  and  digest  a  mo- 
derately-spread banquet.  Without 
doubt,  Sontfaeydid  well.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  poetical  Young  England 
to  gird  np  his  loins  and  fall  to  his 
work.  If  you  will  have  the  fruit,  said 
the  Laureate,  you  must  dimb  the  tree. 
Hebowedsome  heavily-laden  branches 
down  to  your  eye,  to  tempt  you ;  but 
dimb  you  must,  if  yon  will  eat.  Ha 
displayed  a  generous  trust  in  the  grow- 
ing d^ire  and  capacity  of  the  countay 
for  her  own  time-shrouded  peedcai 
treasures.  In  the  same  full  volume, 
he  gave  the  ^*  Faerie  Queene"  fi:^m  the 
first  word  to  the  last. 

Let  us  hope  boldly,  as  Southey 
hoped.  But  there  are,  in  the  present 
world,  a  host  of  excellent,  sensitive 
readers,  ^ose  natural  taste  is  per- 
fectly susceptible  of  Chaucer,  if  he 
spoke  their  Janguage;  yet  who  have 
not  the  courage,  or  the  leisure,  or  the 
aptitude,  to  master  his.  They  must 
not  be  too  hastily  blamed  if  they  d» 
not  readily  reconcile  themselves  to  a 
garb  of  tibought  which  disturbs  and 
distracts  all  their  habitual  assoda- 
tions.  Consider,  the  ^  ingenious  feel- 
ing,' the  vital  sensibility,  with  which 
they  apprdiend  their  own  English, 
may  place  the  insurmountable  barrio 
which  opposes  their  aecess  to  the  far- 
ther of  our  poetry.  What  can  be 
done  for  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  it  that  so 
much  removes  the  language  from  us? 
It  is  removed  by  the  words  and  gram- 
matical forms  that  we  have  lost — ^by 
its  real  antiquity;  perhaps  more  by 
an  accidental  semblance  of  antiquity 
— the  orthography.  That  last  may 
seem  a  small  matter ;  but  it  is  not. 

There  are  three  ways  in  whidi 
literary  craftsmen  have  attempted  to 
fill  up,  or  bridge  over,  the  gulf  of  time, 
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and  bring  the  poet  of  Edward  III.  and 
Kicbard  II.  near  to  modem  readers. 

Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  repre- 
sentatives, as  they  are  the  masters,  of 
the  first  method ;  for  the  others  who 
Jiave  trodden  in  their  footsteps  are 
hardly  to  be  named  or  thought  of. 
Dryden  and  Pope  hold,  in  their  own 
school  of  modemizmg,  this  undoubted 
distinction,  that  under  their  treat- 
ment,  that  which  was  poetry  remains 
poetry.  Their  foUowei-s  have  written, 
for  the  most  part,  Intelligible  Eng- 
lish, but  never  poetry.  They  have 
told  the  story,  and  not  that  always ; 
but  they  have  distilled  lethargy  on  the 
tongue  of  the  narrator. — ^This  first 
method  the  most  boldly  departs  from 
the  type.  It  was  probably  the  only 
way  that  the  culture  of  Dryden's  and 
Pope^s  time  admitted  of.  We  have 
since  gradually  returned,  more  and 
more,  upon  our  own  antiquity,  as  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  upon  theirs* 
Then  civilization  seemed  to  herself  to 
escape  forwards  out  of  barbarism. 
Now  she  finds  herself  safe ;  and  she 
ventures  to  seek  light  for  her  mature 
years  in  tiie  recollections  of  her  own 
childhood. 

But  now,  the  altered  spurit  of  the 
age  has  produced  a  new  manner  of 
modernization.  The  problem  has 
b^  put  thus.  To  retain  of  Chaucer 
whatever  in  him  is  our  language,  or 
is  most  nearly  our  language — only 
making  good,  always,  the  measure; 
and  for  expression,  which  time  has 
left  out  of  our  speech,  to  substitute 
such  as  is  in  use.  And  several  fol- 
lowers of  the  muses,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  lately  tried  their  hand  at  this 
kind  of  conversion. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  both  the  system 
and  the*speclmens.  For  if  the  q^- 
mens  be  thought  to  have  succeeded, 
the  system  may,  upon  them,  be  fa- 
vourably judged  ;  but  if  the  specimens 
have  failed,  tiie  system  must  not  upon 
them  be  unfavourably  Judged,  but 
must  in  candour  be  locwed  upon  as 
possibly  carrving  in  *  itself  means 
and  powers  that  have  not  yet  been 
unfolded.  But  unhappily  a  difficulty 
occurs  which  would  not  have  occurred 
with  a  writer  in  prose— the  law  of  the 
verse  Is  imperious.  Ten  syllables 
must  be  kept,  and  rhyme  most  be 
kept ;  and  in  the  experiment  it  results, 
generally,  that  whilst  the  rchabiting 
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of  Chaucer  Is  undertaken  under  a  ne- 
cessity which  lies  wholly  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  dialect — the  proposed 
ground  or  motive  of  modernization — 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  that 
whi(£  beforehand  you  might  not 
think  of,  namely,  the  Verse.  This  it 
is  that  puts  the  translators  to  the 
strangest  shifts  and  fetches,  and  be- 
sets the  version,  in  spite  of  tiieir  best 
skill,  with  anti-Chaucerisms  as  thick  as 
blackberries. 

It  might,  at  first  nght,  seem  as  if 
there  could  be  no  remorse  about  dis- 
persing the  atmosphere  of  antiquity ; 
and  you  might  be  disposed  to  say 
— a  thought  is  a  thought,  a  feeling 
a  feeling,  a  fancy  a  fancy.    Utter 
the  thought,  the  feeling,  ue  fancy, 
with  what  words  you  will,  provided 
that  they  are  native  to  the  matter, 
and  the  matter  wUl  hold  its  own 
worth.   No.  There  is  more  in  poetry 
than  the  definite,  separable  matter 
of  a  fancy,   a  feeling,   a  thought. 
There  is  the  indefinite,  inseparable 
spirit,  out  of  which  tiiey  all  arise,, 
which  verifies  them  all,  harmonizes 
them  all,  interprets  them  alL    There 
is  the  spuit  of  the  poet  himself.    But 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  a  poet 
lives,  flows  through  the  spirit  of  the 
poet.    Therefore,  a  poet  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  his  own  time,  and  rightly 
and  wholly  understood.    It  seems  to 
follow  that  thought,  feeling,  fancy, 
which  he  has  expr^sed,  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  his  own  speech,  and  his 
own  style,  and  rightiy  and  wholly  un- 
derstood.   Let  us  bring  this  home  to 
Chaucer,  and  our  occasion.    The  air 
of  antiquity  hangs  about  him,  cleaves 
to  him.;  therefore  he  Is  the  venerable 
Chaucer.      One  word,  beyond  any 
other,  expresses  to  us  the  diflerence 
betwixt  his  age  and  ours — Simplicity. 
To  read  him  after  his  om  spirit,  we 
must  be  made  simple.    That  temper 
IS  called  up  In  us  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  speech  and  style.  Touched  by  these, 
and  under  their  power,  we  lose  our 
fiU8ehaUtuations,andretum  to  nature. 
But  for  this  singular  power  exerted 
over  us,  this  dominion  of  an  irresis- 
tible sympathy,  the  hint  of  antiquity 
which  lies  in  the  language  seems  ny 
quislto.    That  summons  us  to  put  off 
our  own,  and  put  on  another  mind. 
In  a  half  modernization,  there  lies  the 
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danger  that  wc  shall  hang  suspended 
t>etween  two  minds — between  two 
ages — ^taken  ont  of  one,  and  not  ef- 
fectually transported  into  that  other. 
Might  a  poet,  if  it  weed  worth  while^ 
who  had  imbued  himself  with  anti- 
qnitj  and  with  Chancer,  depart  more 
freely  from  him,  and  yet  more  eflfec- 
tnaJly  reproduce  him?  Imitating, 
not  erasing,  the  colours  of  the  old 
time — unt^ng  the  strict  chain  that 


binds  yon  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  impressing  on  yon  candour,  dear- 
ness,  shrewdness,  ingenuous  suscepti- 
bility, simplicity,  Aktiqutty!  A 
creative  translator  or  imitator— Chau- 
cer bom  again,  a  century  and  a  half 
later. 

Let  us  see  how  Wordsworth  deals 
with  Chancer  in  the  first  seven  stan- 
eas  of  the  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale. 


'^  The  god  of  love,  a  benedicite  T 
How  mighty  and  how  g^et  a  lord  is  he. 
For  he  can  make  of  low^  hert^s  highe. 
Of  highd  lowe,  and  likd  for  to  dye. 
And  hard^  berths  he  can  maken  fre. 

''  And  he  can  make,  within  a  Htel  stomide. 
Of  sekd  folke,  hoU,  freshe,  and  sounde. 
Of  holi  folkd  he  can  maken  seke. 
And  he  can  binden  and  nnbinden  eke 
That  he  wol  hare  yboonden  or  nnboonde. 

^  To  telle  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice. 
For  he  can  make  of  wis^  folke  fal  nice. 
For  he  may  don  al  that  he  wol  devise. 
And  lither  folk4  to  destroien  vice. 
And  proud^  berths  he  can  make  agnse. 

^  And  shortly  al  that  ever  he  wol  he  may, 
Ayenes  him  dare  no  wight  say^  nay : 
For  he  can  glade  and  grevd  whom  he  Uketh : 
And  whoso  that  he  w<h,  he  lougheth  or  siketh. 
And  most  his  might  he  shedeth  ever  in  May. 

''For  every  trvA  gentle  herti  fre 
That  with  him  is  or  thinketh  for  to  be 
Ayen^  May  shal  have  now  som  storing. 
Other  to  joie  or  elles  to  som  mourning ; 
In  no  seson  so  moch  as  thinketh  me. 

"  For  whan  they  may^  here  the  briddes  singe. 
And  se  the  floor^  and  the  lev^j  springe, 
That  bringeth  into  hire  rememberannce 
A  maaer  es^,  medled  with  grevaonce. 
And  losty  thooghtds  fiille  <S  g^et  longinge. 

*'  And  of  that  longinge  cometh  hevinesse, 
'     And  therof  groweth  oft  gret  sekenesse, 
Al  for  lackmge  of  that  that  they  desire ; 
And  thus  in  May  ben  berths  sette  on  fire. 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  gret  distresse/* 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

«'  The  God  of  love !    Ah,  benedicite. 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he. 
For  he  A  low. hearts  can  make  high,  of  higli 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  bring  nigh. 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  them  kind  and  frte^ 
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**  Within  ft  litUe  time,  as  haUi  been  fonndy 
He  can  make  rick  folk  whole,  and  fresh,  and  sonnd. 
Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mhid 
He  can  make  aick,  bind  can  he  and  nnbind 
An  that  he  will  hare  boimd>  or  hare  nnbooftd. 

*'  To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  saflicey 
Foolirii  men  he  can  make  them  out  of  wise ; 
For  he  may  do  att  that  he  will  deriae^ 
Loose  livo^  he  can  make  abate  their  Tiee^ 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  trouble  in  a  trioa. 

"  In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  he  may ; 
Against  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay ;  ^ 

To  humble  or  afflict  whome*er  he  wiU, 
To  gladden  or  to  grieve,  he  hath  like  skill ; 
But  most  his  ihight  he  sheds  on  the  eve  of  May. 

^  For  every  true  heart,  gentle  heart  and  free. 
That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be,  ^ 

Now  agunst  May  shall  have  some  stirring — ^whether 
To  joy,  or  be  it  to  some  mourning ;  never 
At  other  time,  methinks,  in  like  degree. 

"  For  now  when  they  may  hear  the  small  birds*  song. 
And  see  the  budding  leaves  the  branches  throngs      , 
This  unto  their  rememberance  doth  bring 
All  kinds  of  pleasure,  mix'd  with  sorrowing. 
And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that  ever  long. 

**  And  of  that  longing  heaviness  doth  come. 
Whence  oft  great  sickness  grows  of  heart  and  homej 
Sick  are  they  all  for  lack  of  their  desire ; 
And  t)ins  in  May  their  hearts  are  set  on  fire. 
So  that  they  bum  forth  in  great  martyrdom.' 

Here  is  the  master  of  the  art ;  and  served— was  jet  by  the  tonch  of  that 

his  work,  most  of  all,  therefore,  mtikcs  all-powcrfol  ray  which 

BS  doabt  the  practicability  of  the  thing  «  shoots  invisible  virtae  even  to  the 

undertaken.     lie  works  reverently,  deep," 

lovingly,  surely  with  ftill  apprehension  enkindled,  and  to  his  own  surprise 

of  Chancer ;  and  yet,  at  every  word  j,^^  ^<^  ^  ^ope  and  to  dare, 

where  he  leaves  Chancer,  the  spint  of  gnt  now  contract,  as  Wordsworth 

Chancer  leaves  the  verse.    You  see  ^oes,  the  dedicated  verse  into  a  half 

plainly  that  his  rule  IS  to  change  the  ^eree,  and  bring  together  the  two 

l«Bt  that  can  possibly  be  dianged.  distinct  and  opposite  mysteries  under 

Yet  the  gentle  grace,  the  Imgenng  ^^^  ennnciatkS-in  short,  divide  the 

musical  sweetness,  the  faJung  sun-  ^^  ^erse  to  two  Bnbjects-1 

phaty,  of  the  wise  old  poet,  vanishes  « i,     v      »  .      "L    ^ 

-brushed  away  like  the  down  from  ^"l^t     c^\  ^""^  **°  ""''• 


>» 


II 


«i?^*  K*  «•«  «i«i,-a  ^9  i««A  K.»f^  "*d  *^®  ^*ct  Touched  remains  the 

"*or  he  can  make  of  lowe  nertea  „«-««    Ak*  «:»«««i:^:»«.  «.r  ^i.^^.^.^^:- 

hiffhe"    '  same,  the  simplici^  of  the  words  is 

*  '  kept,  for  they  are  the  very  words. 
There  is  the  soul  of  the  loTer's  poet,  and  yet  something  is  gone — and  in 
of  the  poet  himself  a  lover,  ponred  out  .  that  something  every  thing !  There 
and  along  in  one  fond  verse,  grate*  is  no  longer  the  dwelMng  upon  the 
fully  consecrated  to  the  mysteiy  of  words,  no  longer  the  dilated  utter- 
love,  which  he,  too,  has  experienced  ancc  of  a  heart  that  melts  with  ita 
when  he — the  shy,  the  fearful,  the  re-  own  thoughts,  no  longer  the  con- 
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secratiQn  of  the  verse  to  its  matter,  bo 
longer  the  softness,  the  light,  the 
fragrance,  the  chann — no  long^,  in  a 
irord,  the  old  manner.  Here  is,  in 
short,  the  philosophical  observation 
tOQcfaing  love,  ^^  the  saw  of  might" 
still ;  bat  the  love  itself  here  is  not 
A  kindly  and  moved  observer  speaks, 
not  a  lover« 

In  one  of  the  above-cited  stanzas, 
Urry  seems  to  have  misled  Words- 
worth. Stanza  iv.  verse  4,  Chanel 
says: — 

*'  And  whoso  that  he  wol,  he  longheth  or 
siketh." 

The  sense  undoubtedly  is,  ^^  and 
whosoever  he  " — ^namely,  the  God  of 
Love — '*  wUl,  HE " — ^namely,  the  Lover 
— ^^Uugheth  or  sigheth  accordingly." 
But  Urry  mistaking  the  construction — 
supposed  that  he,  in  both  places, 
meant  the  god  only.  He  had,  there- 
fore, to  find  out  in  ^^  longheth  "  and 
*^  siketh,"  actions  predlcable  of  the 
love-god.  The  verse  accordingly  runs 
thus  with  him, 

"  And  who  that  he  wol^  he  loweth  or 
liketh." 

Now,  it  is  true,  that,  after  all,  we  do  not 
exactly  know  how  Urry  understood 
his  own  reading ;  for  he,  did  not  make 
his  own  glossary.  But  from  his  glos- 
sary, we  find  that  "  to  lowe  "  is  to 
praise,  to  allow,  to  approve — ^further- 
more that  '^  slketh "  in  this  place 
means  ^*  maketh  sick."  Wordsworth, 
following  as  it  would  appear  the  lec- 
tion of  ifrry,  but  only  half  agreeing  to 
the  interpretation  of  Uny^s  glossanst, 
has  rendered  the  liue 

"  To  humble  or  affliet  whome'M*  he 
wiBL" 

He  has  understood  in  his  own  way, 
fitnn  an  obvious  suggestion,  ^4oweth," 
to  mean,  maketh  low,  humbleth ; 
whilsl  ^^  afflict"  is  a  ready  turn  for 
^  maketh  sick  "  of  the  glossary.  But 
here  Wordsworth  cannot  be  in  the 
Tight.  For  Chancer  is  now  busied 
with  magnifying  the  kingdom  of  love 
by  accumulated  antitheses — high,  low 
— sick,  whole  —  wise,  foolish  —  the 
wicked  turns  good,  the  proud  shrink 
and  fear— the  Grod,  at  his  pleasure, 
gladdens  or  grieves.  The  phrase  under 
question  must  conform  to  the  manner 
of  the  place  •  where  it  appears^  An 
opposition  of  meanings  is  indispen- 
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sable.  ^*-  Humble  or  afflict,"  which 
.are  both  on  one  side,  cannot  be  right. 
^^  Approveth  or  maketh  sick,"  are  on 
-opposite  sides,  but  will  hardly  pick 
one  another  out  for  antagonists. 
^  Laug^eth  or  sigheth,"  has  the  vivid- 
ness and  simplicity  of  Chaucer,  the 
most  exact  contrariety  matches  them 
— and  the  two  phenomena  cannot  be 
left  out  of  a  lover's  enumeration. 
Chaucer  says  of  his  *  bosom's  lord,* 

f<  And  most  his  might  he  sheddeth  oyer 
in  May"— 

jenowning  here,  as  we  saw  that  he 
•does  elsewhere,  the  whole  month,  a» 
love's  own  segment  of  the  zodiacal 
eircle.  The  time  of  the  poem  itself  is 
accordingly  ^the  thridde  night  of 
May.'    Wordsworth  has  rendered, 

''But  most  his  might  he  sheds  on  the 
eve  of  Mat/** 

Why  80  ?  Is  the  approaching  visi- 
tation of  the  power  more  strongly  felt 
than  the  power  itself  in  presence? 
Chaucer  says  distinctly  the  contrary, 
and  why  with  a  word  lose,  or  obscure^ 
or  hazard  the  appropriation  of  the 
month  entire,  so  conspicuous  a  tenet 
in  the  old  poetical  mind?  And  is 
Eve  here  taken  strictly — the  night 
before  May-day,  like  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  f  Or  loosely,  on  the  verge  of 
May,  answerably  to  *  ayenes  May ' 
afterwards  ?  To  the  former  sense,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  propose  on  the 
contraiy  part, 

''But    sheds  his  might  most  on  the 
morrow  of  May," 

t.  6.  in  prose  on  May-day  morning, 
consonantly  to  all  the  testimonies. 

Chaucer  says  that  the  coming-on 
of  the  love-month  produces  in  the 
heart  of  the  lover 

<'  A  maner  eas^  medled  with  greyaonce.'* 

That  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  joy  or  plea* 
sure,  (Fr.  aise^)  mixed  with  sadness. 
He  insists,  by  this  expression,  upon 
the  strangeness  of  the  kind,  peculiar 
to  the  willing  sufferers  under  this 
nnique  passion,  ''  love's  pleasing 
smart."  Did  Wordsworth,  by  inten- 
tion or  misapprehension,  leave  out 
this  turn  of  expression,  by  which,  in 
an  age  less  forward  than  ours  in  sen- 
timental researches,  Chaucer  drew 
notice  to  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  internal  state  which  he  described? 
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As  if  Chaucer  had  saiJ,  **  al  manor 
est,"  Woirdsworth  says,  "  all  kinds  of 
pleasure  mixed  with  sorrowing." 

In  the  next  line  he  adds  to  the  in* 
tnitions  of  his  master,  one  of  his  own 
profound  intuitions,  if  we  construe 
aright — 
*^  And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that 

ever  long." 

That  ever  long!  The  sweetest  of 
thoughts  are  never  satisfied  with  their 
own  dcliciousness.  Earthly  delight,  or 
heavenly  delight  upon  earth,  penetra- 
ting the  soul,  stirs  in  it  thep^ceptionof 
its  native  iliimitable  capacity  for  de- 
light. Bliss,  which  should  wholly 
possess  the  blest  being,  plays  traitor 
to  itself,  turns  into  a  sort  of  divine  dis- 
satisfaction, and  brings  forth  fix>m 
its  teeming  and  infimte  bosom  a 
brood  of  winged  wishes,  bright  with 
hues  which  memory  has  bestowed, 
and  restless  with  Innate  aspirations. 
Such  is  our  commentary  on  the  truly 
Wordsworthian  line,  but  it  is  not  a 
line  answerable  V>  Chaucer*s-r  '  > 
*'  And  lusty  thought^'  full  of  gret 

longioge." 

Is  this  hypercriticism  ?  It  is  the 
only  criticism  that  can  be  tolerated 
betwixt  two  such  rivals  as  Chaucer 
und  Wordsworth.  The  scales  that 
weigh  poetry  should  turn  with  a 
gram  of  dust,  with  the  weight  of 
A  sunbeam,  for  they  weigh  spu-it. 
Or  is  it  saying  that  Wordsworth 
has  not  done  his  work  as  well  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  done? 
Bather  it  is  inferring,  from  the  failure 
of  the  work  in  his  hand,  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  attempted  that 
which  was  impossible  to  bo  done. 
We  will  not  here  hunt  down  line  by 
line.  We  put  before  the  reader  the 
means  of  comparing  verse  with  verse. 
We  have,  with  *■  a  thoughtful  heart  of 
love,*  made  the  comparison,  and  feel 
throughout  that  the  modem  will  not, 
cannot,  do  justice  to  the  old  English. 
The  quick  sensibility  which  thrills 
through  the  antique  strain  deserts  the 
most  cautions  version  of  it.   In  short, 


we  fall  back  upon  the  old  conviction, 
that  verse  is  a  sacred,  and  song  an  in- 
spired thing;  that  the  feeling,  the 
thought,  the  .word,  and  the  musical 
breath  spring  together  out  of  the  soul 
in  one  creation ;  that  a  translation  L« 
a  thing  not  given  mrerum  natura ;  con- 
sequently that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done  with  a  great  poet  saving  to 
leave  him  in  his  glonr. 

And  our  friend  John  Dryden  ?  Oh, 
he  is  safe  enough  ;  for  the  new  trans- 
lators all  agree  that  his  are  no  trans- 
lations at  all  of  Chancer,  but  original 
and  excellent  poems  of  his  own. 

A  language  that  is  half  Chaucer's, 
and  half  that  of  his  renderer,  is  in 
great  danser  to  be  the  language  of 
nobody.  But  Chaucer*^  has  its  own 
energy  and  yivacity  which  attaches 
you,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  un- 
dergone the  due  tranaformation  by 
sympathy,  carries  yon  effectually  with 
it  In  the  moderate  versions  that 
are  best  done,  you  miss  this  indis- 
pensable force  of  attraction.  But 
Dryden  boldly  and  fi^ly  gives  you 
himself,  and  along  you  sweep,  or  arc 
swept  rejoicingly  along.  *^  The  grand 
charge  to  which  his  translations  are 
amenable,**  says  Mr  Home,  ^^  is, 
that  he  acted  upon  an  erroneous 
prindple.'*  Be  it  so.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  among  the  glories  of  our 
poetical  literature.  Mr  Home*s,  lite- 
ral as  he  supposes  them  to  be,  are 
unreadable.  He,  too,  acts  on  an 
erroneous  principle;  and  his  execu- 
tion betrays  throughout  the  unskilful 
hand  of  a  presumptuous  apprentice. 
But  he  has  '^  every  respect  for  the 
genius,  and  for  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  the  memory,  of  Dryden ;  ^ 
and  thus  magniloquently  eulogizes 
his  most  splendid  achievement: — 
*^  The  fact  is,  Dryden*s  version  of  the 
^  Kni^ht*8  Tale '  would  be  most  ap- 
propnately  read  by  the  towering  shade 
of  one  of  yiigil*s  heroes,  walking  up 
and  down  a  battlement,  and  waving 
a  long,  gleaming  spear,  to  the  roll  and 
sweep  of  his  sonorous  numbers.** 
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ON  PUNISHMENT. 


How  to  punish  crime,  and  in  so 
doing  reform  the  criminal;  how  to 
nphold  the  man  as  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  jet  at  the  same  time  be 
implanting  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  fu- 
ture more  h^)py  and  prosperous  life— 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  prob- 
km  of  legislation.  We  are  far  from 
despairing  of  some  approximation  to 
a  solution,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  looked  for ;  but  we  are  also 
couTinced  that  even  this  approxima- 
tion will  not  be  presented  to  us  by 
those  who  seem  willing  to  blind  them- 
sdves  to  the  difficulties  thej  have 
to  contend  with.  Without,  therefore, 
assuming  the  air  of  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  philanthropic  legislators, 
we  would  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  some  of  those  misconceptions 
and  oversights  which  energetic  re- 
formers are  liable  to  fall  into,  whilst 
Eealouslj  bent  on  viewing  punishment 
in  its  reformatory  aspect. 

We  have  selected  for  our  comments 
the  pamphlets  of  Captain  Maconochie, 
not  only  because  they  illustrate  the 
hasty  and  illogical  reasonings,  the 
utter  forgetfhlness  of  elementary 
principles,  into  which  such  reformers 
are  apt  to  lapse ;  but  also  for  the  still 


better  reason,  that  they  contain  a 
suggestion  of  real  value ;  a  contribu- 
tion towards  an  efficient  prison-dis- 
cipline, which  merits  examination 
and  an  extensive  trial  We  have 
added  to  these  pamphlets  a  brief 
work  of  Zschokke^s,  the  venerable 
historian  of  Switserhud,  on  ^ath- 
punishment,  in  prdev  that  we  might 
extend  our  observations  over  this 
topic  also.  It  is  evident  that  the 
question  of  c^)ital  punishment,  and 
the  various  questions  relating  to  pri- 
son discipline,  embrace  all  that  is 
either  very  interestinj^  or  very  im- 
portant in  the  prevailing  discussions 
on  penal  legLslation.  Transportation 
forms  no  essentially  distinct  class  of 
punishment,  as  the  transported  con- 
vict differs  from  others  in  this  only, 
that  he  has  to  ^idure  his  sentence  of 
personal  restraint  and  compulsory 
labour  in  a  foreign  climate* 

Reformatory  punishment!  Alas, 
there  is  an  incurable  contradiction  in 
the  very  terms  I  Pupishment  is  pain, 
is  deprivation,  despondency,  affliction. 
But,  would  you  reform,  you  must 
apply  kindness,  and  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  and  a  greater  measure  still 
of  hope.    There  is  no  genial  influence 
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in  castigation.  It  may  deter  from 
the  recommission  of  the  identical  of- 
fence it  visits,  bnt  no  conversion,  no 
renewal  of  the  heart,  waits  on  its  hos- 
tile presence ;  the  disposition  will  re- 
main the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
all  those  angry  sentiments  which  pain 
endured  is  sure  to  generate.  No 
philosopher  or  divine  of  these  days 
would  invent  a  purgatory  for  the 
purifying  of  corrupted  souls.  No — he 
would  say — ^your  purgatory  may  be  a 
place  of  preparation  if  you  will,  but 
not  for  heaven.  You  may  make 
devils  there  —  nothing  better ;  he 
must  be  already  twice  a  saint  whom 
the  smoke  of  your  torments  would 
not  blacken  to  a  demon. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that 
the  actual  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment inust  always  be  an  evil,  as 
well  to  mind  as  body — as  well  to  so- 
ciety at  large  as  to  the  culprit.  If 
the  threat  done  could  be  constantly 
efficacious— if  the  headlong  obstinacy, 
the  passion,  and  the  obtnseness  of 
men  would  not  oblige,  from  time  to 
time,  the  execution  of  the  penalty, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
efficacy  of  the  threat— all  would  be 
well,  and  penaUlaws  might  be  in  full 
harmony  with  the  best  educational 
institutions,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  But  the  moment  the 
law  from  a  threat  becomes  an  act, 
and  the  sentence  goes  forth,  and  the 
torture  begins,  a  new  bnt  unavoidable 
train  of  evils  encounters  us.  There 
Is  war  implanted  in  the  very  bosom 
of  society^hatred,  and  the  giving 
and  the  sufferance  of  pain.  And 
here,  wo  presume,  is  to  be  found  the 
reason  of  the  proverbially  severe  laws 
of  Draco,  which,  being  instituted  by  a 
man  of  virtue  and  humanity,  were  yet 
said  to  have  been  written  in  blood : 
he  desired  that  the  threat  should  be 
effective,  and  that  thus  the  evils  of 
punishment,  as  well  as  of  crime, 
should  be  avoided. 

Whatever  is  to  be  effected  towards 
the  genuine  reformation  of  the  culprit, 
must  be  the  result,  not  of  the  pun- 
ishment itself,  but  of  some  added  in- 
gredient, not  of  the  essence  of  the 
pnnishment ;  as  when  hopes  are  held 
out  of  reward,  or  part  remission  of 
the  penalty,  on  the  practice  of  indus- 
try and  a  continuance  of  good  be- 
haviour. 


And  yet — some  one  may  here  ob- 
ject— we  correct  a  child,  we  punish  it, 
and  we  reform.  The  very  word  cor- 
rection has  the  double  meaning  of 
penalty  and  amendment.  If  the  plan 
succeeds  so  well  with  the  infant,  that 
he  who  spares  the  rod  is  supposed  to 
spoil  the  child,  why  should  it  utterly 
fail  with  the  adult  ?  But  mark  the 
difference.  You  punish  a  child,  and 
a  short  while  after  you  receive  the 
little  penitent  back  into  your  love; 
nay,  you  caress  it  into  penitence ;  and 
the  reconcilement  is  so  sweet,  that  the 
infant  culprit  never,  perhaps,  has  his 
affections  so  keenly  awakened  as  in 
these  tearful  moments  of  sorrow  and 
forgiveness.  The  heart  is  softer  than 
ever,  and  the  sense  of  shame  at  hav- 
ing offended  is  kept  sensitively  alive. 
But  if  you  withdrew  your  love — if,  after 
punishment  inflicted,  you  still  kept  an 
averted  countenance — ^if  no  reconcile- 
ment were  sought  and  fostered,  there 
would  be  no  reformation  in  your  chas- 
tisement. Between  society  and  the 
adult  culprit,  this  is  exactly  the  case. 
Here  the  hostile  parent  strikes,  but 
makes  no  after  overture  of  kindness. 
The  blow,  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
blow,  are  left  unhealed.  Nothing  is 
done  to  take  away  the  sting  of  anger, 
to  keep  the  heart  tender  to  reproof, 
to  prevent  the  growing  callousness  to 
shame,  and  the  rising  rebellion  of  the 
spirit.  And  here  reveals  Itself,  in  all 
its  force,  another  notorious  difficulty 
with  which  the  reformer  of  penal  codes 
has  to  contend. 

In  drawing  the  picture  of  the  help- 
less condition  of  the  convicted  and 
punished  criminal,  how  often  and  bow 
justly  does  he  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  reputation  of  the  man 
is  so  damaged  that  honest  people  are 
loath  to  employ  him — ^that  his  re- 
turn to  an  untainted  life  is  aknost 
impossible— and  that  out  of  self-de- 
fence be  is  compelled  to  resort  again 
to  the  same  criminal  enterprises  for 
which  he  has  already  suffered.  Struck 
with  this  view,  the  reformer  would 
institute  a  penitentiary  of  so  effective 
a  description,  that  the  having  passed 
through  it  would  be  even  a  testimo- 
nial of  good  character.  But  jrho 
sees  not  that  the  infamy  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  punishment  ?  A  good 
character  is  the  appropriate  reward  of 
the  good  citizen  ;  if  the  criminal  does 
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not  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  character— if 
only  a  certain  amount  of  temporary 
tnconvenienoe  \a  to  be  sastaiued,  the 
terror  of  punishment  is  at  an  end. 
Here,  on  the  arena  of  public  life,  be- 
tween society  and  the  culprit,  are 
tiiey  not  manifestly  incompatible — 
the  tenderness  that  would  reclaim, 
and  die  vigour  that  must  chastise  ? 

There  is  no  question  here,  we  must 
observe,  of  that  delicate  sense  of 
shame  which  is  the  best  preservative 
against  every  departure  from  recti- 
tude. Hiis  has  been  worn  out,  and 
almost  ceased  to  operate  on  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  expose  them- 
selves to  the  penal  laws  of  their  conn- 
try.  It  is  the  value  of  character  as  a 
commercial  commodity,  as  a  requisite 
for  well-being,  that  alone  has  weight 
with  them.  Benevolent  projectors  ot 
reform,  more  benevolent  than  logical, 
are  fond  of  comparing  a  prison  to  an 
hospital ;  they  contend  that  the  in- 
mates of  either  place  are  sent  there 
to  be  cured,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  restored  to  society  unUl  they  are 
restored,  the  one  to  health  of  body, 
the  other  to  health  of  mind.  Would 
they  carry  oat  the  analogy  to  its  fair 
completeness,  and  maintain  that  the 
patient  from  either  hospital  should  be 
remitted  to  society  with  a  character 
equally  free  from  stain  ?  Is  the  man 
to  be  received  by  the  community  with 
the  same  compassionate  welcome  who 
has  gone  into  prison  to  be  cured  of  a 
propensity  to  theft,  as  one  who  has 
entered  an  hospital  to  be  relieved  of  a 
disease? 

An  hospital  is  a  word  of  no  Inviting 
sound — and  physic,  no  doubt,  is  suffi- 
ciently nauseous  to  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  flogging,  or  any  other 
punitive  discipline  :  but  nauseous 
dnigs  are  not  the  only  means  of  cure ; 
good  nursing,  vigilant  attendance, 
sometimes  generous  diet,  have  a  large 
share  in  tl^  curative  process.  And 
in  the  hospital  of  the  mind,  the  leni- 
tive and  fostering  measures  have  a 
still  larger  share  in  the  work  of  a 
moral  restoration.  Were  this  princi- 
ple of  cure,  of  perfect  restoration,  to 
be  adopted  as  the  first  principle  of 
penal  legislation,  it  wonld  come  to 
this,  that  a  poor  man  would  have  no 
better  way  of  recommending  himself 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  the  state  than 
by  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and 


that  none,  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  would  be  so  well  trained  and 
disciplined  for  advancing  their  for- 
tunes in  the  world,  as  those  who  com- 
menced their  career  by  violating  the 
laws  of  their  country. 

Imprisonment,  with  its  various  ac- 
companiments and  modifications,  is 
the  great  reformatory  punishment. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  death — 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  case 
of  murder — it  is  the  only  punishment 
bestowed  on  serious  offences.  Impri- 
sonment of  some  kind,  either  at  home 
or  In  the  colonies,  is  the  penal  safe- 
guard of  society ;  and  we  must  be  cau- 
tious that  we  do  not  so  fai'  diminish 
its  terrors,  that  it  shonld  cease  to  hold 
out  any  threat  to  a  needy  malefactor. 
But  before  we  allude  to  the  discipline 
of  the  prison,  we  must  take  a  glance 
at  this  great  exception  of  death,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  many  of  our  zealous 
reformers  entirely  to  erase  from  the 
penal  code. 

That  this  extreme  punishment 
shonld  be  reserved  for  the  extreme 
crime  of  murder,  seems  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  practice,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  our  law  has  been  conformed 
to  this  opinion.  It  wonld  be  useless, 
therefore,  to  argue  on  the  propriety  of 
inflicting  this  penalty  on  other  and 
less  enormous  offences.  The  question 
is  narrowed  to  this — shall  death  con- 
tinue to  be  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer? 

Those  who  contend  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  this  punishment,  are  in  the 
habit  of  enlarging  mnch  on  the  inade- 
quate effect  produced  upon  the  multi- 
tude who  witness  the  spectacle  of  an 
execution.  This  is  their  favourite  and 
most  frequent  theme.  They  seem  to 
overlook  the  mnch  more  powerful  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  imagination  of 
that  far  greater  multitude  who  never 
behold,  or  are  likely  to  behold,  an 
execution.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  pertinaciously  a  certain  class  of 
reasoners  will  dwell  on  the  picture 
which  a  crowd  presents  at  a  public 
execution  ;~.mnch  like  a  crowd,  we 
may  be  sure,  at  any  other  pnbUc 
spectacle.  Whatever  the  object  which 
gathers  together  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
class,  they  will  soon  begin  to  relievo 
the  tedium  of  expectation  by  coarse 
jests,  drunkenness,  and  brawling.  Yet 
these  descriptive  logicians  are  never 
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weary  of  painting  to  os  the  grotesque 
and  disgnsting  scenes  which  the  mass 
of  spectators  exhibit  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  if  this  were  qaite  decisive  of 
the  question.  That  ragged  children, 
who  have  never  thought  of  death  at 
all,  plaj  their  usual  pranks  at  the  foot 
of  the  gaUows — ^that  pickpockets  plj 
their  trade  in  this  as  in  every  other 

gaping  crowd— what  has  all  this  to 
0  with  the  impression  produced  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman 
throughout  the  kingdom,  bj  the  know- 
ledge that  if  he,  through  sudden  pas- 
sion, or  the  instigations  of  cupidity, 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  he 
shall  be— not  a  spectator  at  such  an 
exhibition — ^but  that  solitary  crawling 
wretch  who,  after  having  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  agony  and  fear,  is 
thrust  forward,  bound  and  pinioned, 
to  be  hanged  up  there  like  a  dog  be- 
fore the  scoffing  or  yelling  multitude? 
We  willingly  concede  that  a  public 
execution  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle. 
The  coarse  minds  who  can  endure, 
and  who  court  it,  are  the  last  to 
whom  such  a  spectacle  should  be  pre- 
sented. And,  although  the  punish- 
ment might  lose  some  portion  of  its 
terrors,  we  should  prefer  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  in  a  more 
private  manner;  in  the  court-yard, 
for  instance,  of  the  prison,  and  before 
a  selected  number  of  witnesses,  partly 
consisting  of  official  persons,  as  the 
sheriffis  and  magistrates,  and  partly 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
might  be  taken  from  the  several  jury 
lists — the  option  being  given  to  them 
either  to  accept  or  dedine  this  melan- 
choly office.  This  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient publicity  to  ensure  an  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws.  The  only 
doubt  that  remains  is,  whether  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  false  rumours,  and  absurd 
suspicions,  amongst  the  people.  It  is 
a  prevailing  tendency  with  the  mob, 
whenever  any  one  at  all  above  their 
own  condition  is  executed,  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  favoured  and  allowed 
to  escape.  Even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  public  execution,  such  rumours 
are  drcnlated.  We  understand  that 
Mr  Tawell  is  confidently  reported  to 
be  living  at  this  moment  in  America. 
Such  suspicions,  however  ridiculous 
and  absura,  must  be  cautiously  guard- 
ed against. 


After  all,  the  mode  of  execution  is 
but  of  secondary  importance ;  arrange 
it  how  you  will,  it  is  a  lamentable 
business.  Like  eil  other  punishments, 
and  still  more  than  aU  other  punish- 
ments, the  actual  infliction  of  it  is  an 
evil  to  society.  When  the  law  passes 
from  the  threat  to  the  execution,  it  is 
a  social  disaster.  The  main  point  is, 
that  we  present  to  the  imagination  of 
every  man  a  great  threat — that  of 
ahnost  immediate  extermination — if 
he  lift  his  hand  against  his  neigh- 
bour's life. 

That  which  renders  the  punishment 
of  death  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  our 
estimation,  in  the  crime  of  murder,  is 
not  by  any  means  its  retiUiative  char- 
acter ;  the  sentiment,  that  **  blood 
must  have  blood,"  is  one  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  foster ;  and  if  some 
less  grievous  penalty  would  have  the 
same  effect  in  deterring  from  the 
crime,  we  should,  of  course,  willingly 
adopt  it.  Our  ground  of  approval  is 
this,  that  it  presents  to  the  mind  an 
antagonist  idea  most  fit  to  encounter 
the  temptation  to  the  crime.  As  this 
temptation  must  generally  be  great, 
and  often  sudden,  that  antagonist  idea 
should  be  something  capable  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  apprehension  at  once— <^ 
exercising  at  once  all  its  restraining 
efficacy.  Imprisonment  for  length  (S* 
years— the  mind  must  calculate  and 
sum  up  the  lone  list  of  pains  and 
penalties  included  in  this  threat,  be- 
fore its  full  import  is  perceived.  But 
death  I  And  then  the  after-death! 
For  what  makes  the  punishment  of 
death  so  singularly  applicable  to  the 
case  of  murder  is  this,  that  it  awakens 
whatever  may  exist  of  religious  terror 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates 
the  crime.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
about  to  commit  a  deed  on  which 
there  are  not  two  opinions ;  it  is  not 
a  crime  made  such  by  the  laws ;  it  is 
not  even  a  robbery,  for  which  he  may 
frame  excuses  out  of  his  destitution, 
and  the  harsh  distinctions  of  society ; 
it  is  murder,  which  heaven  and  earth, 
rich  and  poor,  equally  denounce.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  guilt  will  bring 
him  almost  immediately  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  man.  No  long  interval 
weakens  the  impression,  no  long  space 
holds  out  the  vague  prospect  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  and  com- 
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pensatory  acts  of  goodness ;  but  if  he 
will  lift  the  knife,  if  he  will  mingle  the 
poison,  there  is  the  earthly  execationer 
at  hand  to  transfer  him  to  the  still 
more  dreadfol  sentence  of  the  after- 
world  !  The  same  opinion  which  con- 
demns the  crime  of  murder  here  on 
earth,  as  the  most  atrocious  that  can 
be  committed,  follows  him  to  that 
other  tribunal ;  and  all  that  his  ima- 
gination has  been  accustomed  to  de- 
pict of  the  horrors  of  infernal  and 
etemid  punishment,  rushes  at  once 
vpon  him. 

When  the  temptation  comes  in  the 
shape  of  sudden  anger  and  impetnous 
passion,  there  is  a  threat  as  sudden  to 
encounter  it.  When  the  crime  is 
revolved  in  the  secret  and  guilty  re- 
cesses of  the  mind — as  when  some 
individual  stands  between  the  tempted 
man  and  the  possession  of  a  fortune, 
or  some  other  great  object  of  desire — 
there  is  a  religious  terror  as  stealthy, 
as  secret,  as  unconquerable,  as  the 
Btnmg^t  desire  that  takes  possession 
of  the  human  heart,  to  assist  always 
at  his  deliberations. 

M.  Zschokke's  little  treatise,  to 
which  we  have  allnded,  contains  the 
usual,  together  with  some  unusual, 
arguments  against  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  contributes  also  a  novel 
substitute  for  it.  He  begins,  in  true 
German  manner,  by  explaining  (inter 
aha)  the  difference  between  reason, 
and  understanding;  the  exact  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation;  and  some  other 
metaphysical  generalities,  which,  for- 
tunately, are  not  concerned  with  the 
business  in  hand.  For,  as  no  two 
writers  agree  in  their  explanations, 
and  as  none  succeeds  in  perfectly 
satisfying  either  his  reader  or  himself, 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  such  preli- 
minaries were  first  to  be  adjusted,  ever 
to  arrive  at  the  discussion  itself.  The 
work  is  written  in  letters,  addressed 
to  a  young  prince ;  and,  at  the  thir- 
teenth letter — there  are  but  sixteen  in 
the  whole — ^he  approaches  his  main 
question — *^Nun  denn  es  sei  zur 
sache  I  ^  ^^  Now  then  to  the  matter." 
And  first  he  protests  that  death  is  no 
punishment  at  alL  The  venerable 
historian  absolutely  flies  to  snch  apho- 
risms as  were  the  delight  of  Seneca,  to 
prove  that  death  is  no  evil,  and  can 
eonseqnently  be  no  punishinent ;  al- 


though there  are  some  who,  under  the 
dominion  of  mere  instinct,  may  deem 
it  such.  "The  death,*'  he  writes, 
"  of  the  criminal  is  no  punishment ; 
but  for  him,  as  for  every  other  mortal, 
only  the  end  of  earthly  troubles,  cares, 
and  sufferings.  In  vain,"  he  continues, 
"  does  the  multitude  of  suicides  show 
us  daily  that  death  is  no  evU,  and 
therefore  no  punishment ;  for  the  men 
who  thus  abridge  their  days  manifestly 
prefer  death  to  the  endurance  of  the 
evils  of  life." 

It  has  been  said,  that "  he  who  can 
look  at  death  starts  at  no  shadows.' 
And  certainly,  reason  on  the  matter 
how  you  will,  and  prove  life  to  be  as 
worthless  as  you  please,  if  a  man  can 
defy  death,  and  solicit  it,  there  is  no 
other  punishment  that  can  be  effec- 
tive. It  would  be  all  but  impossible 
to  prevent  a  criminal,  if  so  resolved, 
firom  laying  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self ;  and  {^together  impossible  to  pre- 
vent him  from  contemplating  suicide 
as  his  last  resort  in  case  of  detection, 
and  so  nullifying  the  threat  of  any 
other  punishment.  There  is  no  hold 
whatever  on  the  man  in  whom  the 
love  of  life,  or  the  fear  of  death,  is 
really  extinct.  But  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  Seneca  and  the  Stoics 
have  yet  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  mankind  that  there  is  a  very  gene- 
ral indifference  to  death,  especially  to 
a  death  inflicted  by  others — the  igno- 
minious sentence  of  the  law. 

Agun,  this  author  objects,  as  some 
others  have  done,  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  because  it  is  incapable  of  an 
adjustment  to  the  degrees  of  guilt. 
What  punishment  is?  Or  how  can 
any  tribunal  determine  on  degrees  of 
moral  guilt?  It  is  not  a  criminal,  it 
is  a  crime,  that  the  law  punishes.  To 
determine  between  two  thieves,  which 
had  the  better  motive,  which  had  the 
least  of^tef  in  Aim,  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  a  judge,  nor  could  he  perform 
it,  if  imposed  upon  him.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  those  who  have  had 
wide  opportunities  of  judging— and  the 
annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  sup- 
port the  observation-^that  murderers, 
taken  as  a  class,  are  not,  as  men,  the 
worst  order  of  criminals.  Some  sud- 
den impulse,  or  some  one  obstinate 
desire,  got  the  better  of  their  reason ; 
or  it  might  happen,  that  the  motive 
for  committing  a  great  crime  was 
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uot  of  so  dark  a  dye  as  that  which 
often  induces  to  one  of  less  turpitude. 
And  yet  neither  our  author,  nor  any 
one  else,  would  hesitate  to  accord  to 
the  crime  of  muFder  the  very  severest 
penalty  that  stands  upon  the  code. 

But  M.  Zschokke's  main  argument 
against  the  reasonableness  and  justice 
of  death-punishment  is  this,  that 
every  man  has  an  original  impra- 
scriptible  right,  prior  to,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  society — to  be  a  man — 
"  mensch  zu  sein  " — "  to  develope 
himself  as  man.'*  Society  may  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  not  an- 
nul it ;  may  mutilate  the  man  as  it 
thinks  fit,  but  must  leave  so  much  of 
him  behind  as  may  bear  the  name  of 
man.  What  is  to  be  said  of  such 
metaphysical  vagaries  as  these?  If 
this  pass  for  reasoning,  the  unlawful- 
ness of  imprisonment  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  has  but  to 
assert  that  man  has  an  a  priori  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  use  of  the  limbs 
which  nature  has  given  to  him.  But 
no  man  has  any  right  whatever,  but 
under  the  implied  condition  of  per- 
forming corresponding  duties.  This 
individual,  whom  the  law  will  not 
any  longer  allow  to  develope  his 
humanity,  should,  if  he  had  wished  to 
develope  himself  further,  have  allow- 
ed the  like  liberty  to  others. 

But  that  which  most  remarkably 
distinguishes  M.  Zschokke^s  little  per- 
formance IS  the  substitute  for  the 
punishment  of  death  which  it  suggests. 
We  believe  it  was  here  that  M.  Sue 
derived  an  idea  which  occupies  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  his  Mysteriu  of 
Paris,  That  substitute  is  bUndtiess, 
"  The  blinded  man,"  writes  our  author, 
^^  is  an  eternal  prisoner,  without  need 
of  prison  walls.  He  must  envy  other 
culprits  their' chains — their  darkest 
dungeons ;  for  in  the  darkest  dungeons 
hope  may  penetrate,  and  Aey  may 
one  day  see  the  light  again.  He  must 
envy  the  dead,  on  whom  the- execu- 
tioner has  done  his  utmost ;  for  to  him 
life  itself  has  become  one  endless  pun- 
ishment. He  is  bound  without  fet- 
ters-—bound  more  securely  than  if  he 
were  locked  to  the  oar  or  welded  to 
the  rock.  Every  step,  every  move- 
ment, tells  bun  of  his  weakness  and 
of  his  guilt.  The  living  world  around 
him — be  has  lost  it  all ;  ho  retains 
only  its  sources  of  pain,  and  the  un- 


fading memory  of  his  own  crime. 
Scoffed  at  by  the  unfeeling,  pitied  by 
some,  by  all  shunned — contempt  and 
commiseration  and  scorn  are  the 
smarting  scourges  to  which  he  stands 
defenceless  for  the  residue  of  his  days.'* 

A  frightful  punishment  truly !  But 
we  are  far  from  approving  of  it  as  a 
substitute  for  death.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  equally  irrevocable ;  and  it 
is  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent 
argument  against  death-punishment, 
that  it  admits  of  no  recall  in  case  of 
error,  no  remission  or  compensation 
in  the  event  of  sentence  having  been 
passed  upon  an  innocent  man.  Our 
author,  indeed,  seems  to  think  other- 
wise ;  for  he  reckons  it  amongst  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment, that  it  does  admit  of  compensa- 
tion if  it  has  been  unjustly  inflicted. 
To  us  it  seems  vciy  doubtful  whether 
any  pleasures  addressed  to  the  remain- 
ing senses  oi  hearing,  of  touch,  or 
of  taste,  can  be  said  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  sight.  Neither  does 
blindness,  any  more  than  death,  ad- 
mit of  degree  or  apportionment.  In 
this  respect,  burning^  or  the  use  of  fire 
as  a  punishment,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, though  not  absolutely  advised, 
by  Bentham,  would  have  a  dedsive 
preference.  "  Fire,"  writes  that  volu- 
minous jm*ist  and  legislator,  ^^  may 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment without  occasioning  death. 
This  punishment  is  variable  in  its  na- 
ture, through  all  the  degrees  of  seve- 
rity of  which  there  can  be  any  need. 
It  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  de- 
termine, cm  the  test  <^  the  law,  the 
part  of  the  body  which  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fire ;  the  time  during 
which  it  ought  to  be  applied ;  and  the 
paraphemafia  to  be  employed  to  in- 
crease the  terror  of  the  punishvient. 
In  order  to  render  the  description 
more  striking,  a  print  might  be  annex- 
ed, in  which  the  operation  should  be 
represented."— (  Works,  vol.i.  p.  407.) 

What  is  still  more  to  the  point,  the 
punishment  of  blinding  is  quite  as  re- 
pugnant to  those  sentiments  of  huma- 
nity which  are  said  to  be  outraged  by 
the  depriving  a  fellow  creature  of  his 
life.  As  we  have  before  intimated, 
the  spectacle  of  pain  inflicted  is  at  aik 
times  an  evil  in  itself.  Even  the  pre- 
sence (^  those  gloomy  buildings,  devot- 
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ed  to  all  the  wretched  purposes  of  in- 
carceration, is,  we  should  saj,  a  pnblic 
calamity.  The  more  men  see  of  mi- 
sery, the  more  callons  do  they  become 
to  it ;  the  less  effort  do  they  make  to  re- 
lieve; the  more  ready  are  they  to  inflict 
iL  Punbhments  shonld  be  multiplied 
•8  little  as  possible.  Very  slight  of- 
fences had  iMBtter  be  left  to  the  correc* 
lion  of  public  opinion,  and  very  grave 
offences  shonld  be  severely  visited,  as 
well  to  spare  panishment  as  to  pre- 
vent crime.  We  at  once  admit  that 
it  is  an  evU — the  spectacle  of  putting 
a  man  to  death.  But  this  of  putting 
out  his  eyes  is,  in  act,  scarce  less  re- 
volting, and  the  spectacle  is  perpetu- 
ated. The  public  execution  lasts 
fats  lifetime.  There  is  something, 
too,  from  which  we  recoil  in  asso- 
ciating what  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  pitifnl  affltotion  of  humanity 
with  the  idea  of  punishment  of  crime. 
A  blind  man  walks  amongst  us  the 
aniversally  commiserated — and  good 
seed  he  has  of  our  commiseration; 
it  would  be  a  sore  addition  to  his 
calamity  to  make  his  condition  one 
cf  suspected  turpitude,  and  expose 
him  to  the  hazard  of  being  classed 
with  murderers. 

With  respect  to  that  grestt&c  severity 
of  the  panishment,  on  which  our  au- 
thor eloquently  enlarges,  the  only 
severity  which  a  legislature  ought  to 
aeek  is  that  which  is  available  in  the 
shape  ofthreai;  and  no  threat  can  be 
more  effective  than  that  of  taldng 
from  a  man  his  life,  since  he  can  al- 
ways, in  his  own  imagination,  com- 
mute any  ether  punishment  into  that. 
If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
death  is  a  mere  privation,  and  not  to 
be  compared,  in  real  severity,  to  very 
many  of  the  positive  afflictions  of  life ; 
and  if,  on  the  other,  it  is  still  the 
greatest  threat  which  sodety  can  hold 
out — ^these  two  facts  together  would 
go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  the  very  best 
punishment  which  could  be  devised. 

Dismissing  this  exception  of  the 
pvnishmeDt  of  death  for  the  crime  of 
mnrder,  tn^friionment  at  home  or 
abroad,  accompanied  with  hard  la- 
bour, orperiods  of  solitary  conflnement, 
Is  the  sole  threat  of  any  moment 
which  the  law  holds  out  against  of- 
fenders ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  of 
infinite  importance  40  establish  an  ef- 
fective prison  discipline.  We  look  upon 
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this  simplification  of  our  penal  opera- 
tions as  an  advantage;  and  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  favour  those 
inventive  gentlemen  who  would  devise 
new  punishments,  or  revive  old  ones, 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of 
having  a  variety  of  inflictions  corre- 
i^ondmg  to  the  variety  of  offences. 
A  well-regulated  prison,  where  the 
severity  of  the  taskwork,  the  nature 
of  the  diet,  the  duration  and  the 
strictness  of  the  confinement,  all  ad- 
mit of  apportionment  to  the  offence, 
seems  to  indode  all  that  is  desirable 
in  this  matter  of  punishment.  Here^ 
if  any  where,  can  plans  of  reforma- 
tion be  combined  with  penal  inflic- 
tions. Such  plans  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  encouraged ;  but  they 
are  not — whatever  Captain  Macono- 
chie,  and  other  ssealous  reformers,  say 
to  the  contrary— the  flrst  and  peculiar 
object  for  which  a  prison  is  designed. 

Captain  Maconocbie  was  for  some 
time  superintendent  of  Norfolk  Island. 
A  rough  experience.  But  prison  dis- 
cipline must  be  much  the  same  in  its 
elements,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  is  carried  on.  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  the  variety  of 
questions  connected  with  transporta- 
tion, or  the  management  of  penal  co- 
lonies. Wherever  imprisonment  or 
compulsory  labour  are  to  be  undergone, 
the  same  class  of  difficulties  and  dilem- 
mas must  arise ;  and  we  shall  deal 
only  with  Captain  Maconochie^s  re- 
marks, as  they  apply  generally  to  all 
convicts,  whethi^  transported  or  not. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  observe  the 
unconscious  pranks  that  men  of  sound 
understandings,  but  not  philosophi- 
cally disciplmed,  may  be  led  into, 
when,  from  some  favourite  point  of 
view,  they  suddenly  rush  into  general- 
ities, and  proclaim  as  reasoning  what 
is  the  dictate  of  a  momentary  senti- 
ment. Captain  Maconochie,  deskous 
of  enlisting  our  sympathies  in  favour 
of  his  convicts,  assimilates  their  con- 
dition to  that  of  the  black  slaves, 
whom  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 
Wilberforce,  and  others,  succeeded  in 
emancipating.  The  parallel  is — to 
say  the  best — ^vcry  surprising  and  un- 
expected. Convicts  in  the  colonies 
stand  in  the  same  predicament,  with 
regard  to  society,  as  their  fellow-cul- 
prits at  home ;  and  the  gallant  Cap^ 
tain  would  hardly  preach  a  (^usade 
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for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners 
in  England — ^for  all  who  are  undergo- 
ing the  discipline  of  onr  houses  of 
correction.     To  be  compelled  to  la- 
bour for  another  man's  advantage, 
and  at  another  man's  will,  because 
one  is  "  guilty  of  a  darker  skin,''  and 
to  be  compelled  to  the  like  taskwork 
because  one  has  committed  bniglary, 
are  two  very  different  things.     Full 
of  this  hapmr  comparison,  however, 
Captain     Maconochie      proceeds — 
*^  They  (the  blacks)  were  thus,  in  the 
'  main,  meiiy,  ^virtuous,  and  contented 
beings ;  they  did  not  advance — ^this 
their  condition  as  slaves  forbade — ^but 
neither  did  theyfrecede;  and  whatever 
the  influence  of  their  condition    on 
their  own  -character,  it  «aded  nearly 
with  themselves ;  they  were  subjects, 
not  agents,  and  no  one  was  made  ma- 
terially worse  vthrough  their  means. 
In  every  one  •  of  these  respects,  con- 
victs are  differently,  and  far  more  un- 
favourably,   circumstanced.      True, 
they  have  sinned,  which  is  often  al- 
leged as  a  reason  for  dealing  with 
them  more  harshly ;  but  who  has  not 
sinned f  Who  wiii  venture. to ^cof^  or 
would  be  right  tf  he  did-say^  thtU^  simi- 
larfy  bom^  educated^  and  templedy  as 
most  of  them  have  been,  he  would 
have  stood  where  they  have  fallen? 
They  are  our   brothers  in  a  much 
nearer  sense  than  were  the  negroes." 
Now,:  if  language  Buch  as  this -means 
any >  thing,  we  convict  is  a  most  mal- 
treated person,  and  -should  not  have 
been  punished  at  all.    It  is  really  the 
duty  of  sober  sensible  men  to  put 
then-  veto  en  such  oratory  as  this ; 
there  is  too  much  of  the  same  kind 
abroad.    We  must  all  of  us  be  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  if  we  had  been 
*^  b^m,  -educated,  and  tempted,"  as 
m^y.  of  these  felons,  we  too  might 
have  been  felons.      Does  it  follow 
that  %  we  ought  not  to  have  received 
the  ^lunishment  of  felons?     Is  this 
sort  ^f    argumentum    ad  hominem^ 
whichi  makes  the  erime  in  Imagina- 
tion onr.iown,  to 'bribe  us  into  an  ut- 
terly ruinous  indulgence  towards  it  ? 
Crime  is  not  punished  on  earth — ^as 
divines  teach  us  it  will  be  punished 
in  heaven— on  a  principle  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  and  accordmg  to  our  mo- 
ral deserts.    To  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  principle  of  judicial  punishment, 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  that, 


whereas,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  force  of  temptation  diminishes  the 
guilt,  men,  in  framing  their  laws, 
invariably  increase  the  punishment  in 
proportion  to  the  temptation.  The 
facility  to  commit  a  crime,  is  one  great 
element  in  the  temptation  to  commit 
it ;  and  this  facility  has  been  always 
considefed  (as  in  the  case  of  foiigery) 
to  call  for  a  counterbalance  in  the  se- 
verity of  .the  penalty. 

In  matters  of  penal  legislation,  there 
are  two  currents  of  thought,  which 
must  be  always  kept  distinct.  The 
one  relates  to  the  natural  and  little 
cultivated  feelings  of  mankind,  which 
demand  retaliation  for  injuries  com- 
mitted— a  vindictive  or  retributive 
justice.  Here  is  found  the  rude  mo- 
tive power  by  and  on  which  legisla- 
tion has  to  work ;  sometimes  shaping 
these  feelings  to  its  purposes,  some- 
times shaping  its  purposes  to  thera. 
The  other  current  of  ideas  is  purely 
legislative,  purely  prospective,  having 
for  its  sole  end  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, and  looking  on  punishment, 
not  as  retributive,  or  vindictive,  or  as 
morally  due,  but  as  a  sad  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  order. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  and  only 
legislative  mode  of  thinking,  how  ex- 
tremely illogical  does  it  appear  this 
attempt  to  ward  off  the  penal  blow 
from  a  guilty  party,  or  to. excite  our 
commiseration  for  him  on  the  ground 
that  we  aU  share  the  same  passions 
and fmiltiesofthatguiltf. party!  Why, 
if  such- passions  and  fnulties  were  not 
general,  there  would  be  little  :need  of 
punishment.  It  is  because  they  are 
general,  that  the. legislature  is  com- 
pelled to  be  so  watchful  and  ener- 
getic. If  to  take  the  object  of  desire 
from  our  neighbour  were  a  rare  pro- 
pensity, an  extraordinary  phenome- 
non, we  might  let  the  prison  sink 
into  happy  ruin,  and  a  most  cheerful 
desolation. 

We  havese^  how*  the  Grerman,  in 
his  metaphysical  manner,  disposed  of 
the  right  of  society  to  put  (me  of  its 
meml^rs  to  death ;  the  Captain,  though 
no  metaphysician,  proves,  in  a  manner 
quite  as  bold  and  singular,  that  the 
state  has  really  no  right  to  inflict  uiy 
punishment  that  is  not  of  a  reforma- 
tory character.  It  is  true  he  admits 
of  punishment — could  a  man  of  his 
experience  do  otherwise?     But  he 
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admits  it  only  as  a  part  of  his  curative 
process.  It  is  to  indace  *^  sabmission 
and  penitence."  He  can  so  far  blind 
himself  by  iHslove  of  theory,  or  rather 
his  tenacity  to  one  point  of  view,  that 
he  seems  to  snppose,  that  reform  of 
the  criminal  being  the  direct  obfect,  he 
wonld  commence  'his  treatment  by 
penal  inflictions.  ^^  As  already  ob« 
served,  a  fever  mnst  -be  reduced  before 
its  ravages  are  sought  to  be  repaired ; 
a  wound  mnst  be  probed  and  cleansed 
bdbre  it  can  be  healed  up."  And 
this  surgical  instance  seems  to  have 
satisfied  his  mind,  that  the  exacerba- 
tions coDseqnent  on  punishment  are 
an  indispensable  preparation  for  a 
moral  restoration.  As  to  the  old-fa- 
shioned notion  that  punishment  has 
for  its  legitimate  and  primary  object 
to  deter  others  from  offending,  he  de- 
nounces *this,  if  pursued  as  an  inde- 
pendent aim,  as  a  flagrant  injustice ; 
he  regards  such  criminals  who  are 
pnnudied  for  this  end  only,  as  sacri- 
fices cruelly  offered  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

"  In  the  infancy  of  societj^'"  reasons 
Captain  Maconochie,  "  and  under  every 
form  of  pure  despotism^  the  individual 
is  nothing,  and  the  eomnionwealthj  or 
its  chief,  every  tlnng.  But  just  as  in- 
telBgence  and  true  boowledge  of  state 
policy  extend,  does  this  state  of  things 
become  reversed;  and  in  England  al- 
ready, the  maxim  is  become  almost  uni- 
versal, that  private  rights  are  never  to 
be  invaded  without  compensation.  In 
two  departments  only  is  there  still  a 
systematio  deviation  from  this  rule  in 
practice.  Impressment,  in  which  the 
compeasataon  made,  though  it  has  in- 
creased much  of  late  years,  must  still  be 
considered  inadequate — ^for  otherwise 
the  act  itself  would  be  unnecessary ;  and 
the  punishment  of  offenders  with  a  view 
to  example  only,  in  which  they  have  no 
concern,  and  to  which  their  individual 
interests  are  yet  unhesitatingly  sacri> 
ficed.  In  both  cases  the  same  plea  of 
state  necessity  is  offered  in  justification ; 
but  it  will  not  do.  As  society  advances, 
and  individuals  become  more  sensible 
of  their  own  worth,  their  claims  to  re- 
gard above  such  abstractions  become 
more  and  more  evident" — {€^eneral 
Views,  &c.,  p.  11.) 

We  wonld  modestly  suggest  that 
before  this  curious  analogy  can  be 
made   complete,  government  ought 


to  press  for  hanging  as  well  as  the 
sea  service.  If  the  sheriff  and  his 
bailiffs  sallied  forth,  and  seized  upon 
some  hapless  wight,  thrust  the  king's 
money  into  his  hand,  and  thus  enlisted 
him  into  the  hanging  corps  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  resem- 
blance would  be  perfect.  But  no  one, 
not  even  the  high-sheriff  himself,  has 
the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  single  re- 
cruit for  this  forlorn  service;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  force  themselves  in  a 
most  unwelcome  manner  upon  the 
state.  Still  less,  if  possible,  does  the 
government  desire  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  large  buildings,  and 
maintaining  numerous  ganisons  of  all 
species  of  felons.  "Banislmient  of 
offenders,  with  a  view  to  example 
only,  in  which  they  have  no  concern^ 
and  to  which  their  individual  interests 
are  yet  unhesitatingly  sacrificed!" 
Indeed,  but  they  have !  He  who  is 
punished  for  theft  has  still  his  life  to 
be  preserved,  and  may  one  day  have 
his  property  also  to  be  protected  by 
the  same  law  under  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing. One  can  imagine  the  strange 
effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
ignoble  army  of  martvrs  which  throng 
our  jails,  to  be  tola  that  they  were 
sacrifices  to  society — ^victims  whom 
the  community  was  offering  np,  most 
unjustifiably,  on  the  altar  of  its  own 
interests  1  At  first,  the  idea  would  be 
a  little  dim  and  mysterious ;  but,  ttfter 
a  short  time,  the  fiattering  nature  of 
the  doctrine  would  doubtless  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  its  reception.  They 
would,  thereupon,  call  in  the  jailer, 
and  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  party 
would  thus  address  him : — "  We  per- 
ceive, O  jailer !  that  society  is  con- 
sulting its  own  interests  in  our  pun- 
ishment, and  not,  as  it  is  bound  to  do, 
our  especial  benefit  and  advantage. 
As  we  have  learned  that  stripes  and 
bondage  are  to  be  infiicted  on  no  man 
but  for  his  own  good,  and  as  we  are 
all  agreed,  after  considerable  experi- 
rience,  that  we  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever finom  them,  and  you,  O  jailer  I  must 
be  satisfied  that,  as  medical  treatment, 
they  are  worse  than  inefficacious,  we 
demand,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
human  reason,  our  immediate  dis- 
missal." 

To  those  who  value  no  information 
but  such  as  assumes  the  shape  of  de- 
tail of  facts,  or  can  be  reduced  to 
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figures,  and  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
statistical  tables,  we  shall  perhaps 
appear  to  be  wasting  time  in  examin- 
ing  the  mere  errors  of  reasoning  on 
this  important  sabject  of  penal  discip- 
line. We  think  otherwise.  We  ap- 
prehend there  is  nothing  more  neces- 
sary than  to  keep  active  and  zealous 
men  steady  to  first  principles  in  sub- 
jects of  great  general  interest.  We 
are  not  guilty  of  underrating  the  value 
of  statistical  tables ;  albeit  we  have 
seen  figures  arrayed  against  figures, 
as  if  there  were  two  arithmetics,  as  if 
there  were  two  churches  in  the  doc- 
trines of  addition  and  multiplication  ; 
but  the  truth  must  be  kept  in  view, 
that  to  read  statistical  tables  aright, 
something  more  is  required  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
A  few  sound  principles,  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
elementary  bonds  of  human  society, 
may  often  preserve  us  from  false  de- 
ductions, which  seem  to  be  the  sure 
product  of  tiie  array  of  figures  that 
are  presented  to  us. 

We  intimated  that  Captain  Macon- 
ochie^s  pamphlet  contained  what  ap- 
peared to  us  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  good  prison  discipline. 
That  contribution  is  simply — the  com- 
mutation of  time  of  imprisonment  for 
quantity  of  labour  to  be  performed. 
The  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
prisoner  could  be  estimated  by  certain 
marks  awarded  or  reckoned  to  him, 
and  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
measured  by  the  number  of  those 
marks  to  be  earned,  Instead  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  months  or  years. 
This  is  a  very  simple  idea,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  its  simplicity.  Hie 
punishment  would  be  probfli)ly  ren- 
dered more  effective  as  a  threat,  and 
the  moral  effect  of  the  punishment, 
when  inflicted,  would  be  much  im- 
proved. A  compulsion  to  labour 
(which  becomes,  in  fact,  a  compulsion 
of  moral  motive,  as  well  as  of  sheer 
external  control)  may  lead  to  a  per- 
manent habit  of  industry.  There 
would  be  all  the  difference  between 
the  listless  and  disgustfol  labour  of 
enforced  time-work,  and  a  labour  in 
part  prompted  by  the  hope  of  expedit- 
ing the  term  of  release.  An  idle 
vagabond  might  thus  be  disciplined 
and  trained  into  an  industrious  work- 
man. 


•        [Aug. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  ahready  been  partially  applied 
in  the  management  of  our  prisons,  and 
perhaps  in  more  instances  than  we  at 
all  suspect;  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
extensively  applied,  or  received  the 
trial  which  it  appears  to  merit,  is  cer- 
tain— ^because  such  an  experiment 
must  have  been  preceded  by  a  very 
notorious  and  signal  alteration  in  our 
laws. 

We  should  be  doing  an  egregious 
injustice  to  Captain  Maconochie  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  him  only  by  the  in- 
stances we  have  given  of  his  powers 
of  general  reasoning.  The  perusal  of 
his  pamphlets  has  left  in  our  mind  a 
strong  impression  of  the  manly  cha- 
racter and  practical  ability  of  their 
writer.  If  his  abstract  reasonings  are 
sometimes  perverse,  we  are  convinced 
that  his  practical  good  sense  is  suchy 
that  in  the  management  of  any  enter- 
prise, he  would  in  reality  so  order  his 
proceedings,  that,  whatever  his  pen 
might  do,  his  conduct  would  contra- 
dict no  sound  principle  of  expediency. 
If  it  were  the  object  to  reclaim  a  set 
of  felons  or  vagabonds,  and  fit  them — 
say  for  the  naval  and  military  service 
— we  are  persuaded  that  the  task 
could  not  be  confided  to  better  hands 
than  those  of  the  gallant  Captain. 
During  his  residence  at  Norfolk  island, 
he  seems  to  have  obtained  the  esteem 
of  even  the  worst  of  the  sad  crew  he 
had  to  discipline ;  and  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent, without  sacrificing  a  jot  of  the 
duties  of  his  station.  He  is  plainly 
not  the  man  to  make  any  boast  of 
such  a  matter,  or  to  feel  too  highly 
flattered  by  it.  "  Instances  of  indi- 
vidual attachment  to  myself,"  be  says, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet  On 
the  Management  of  Transported  Cgti' 
victs^  *^  I  could  multiply  without  num- 
ber ;  but  these,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
forbear  to  quote ;  and  in  truth  they 
as  often  pained  me  as  pleased  me,  by 
being  too  deferential.  It  is  a  great 
and  very  common  mistake,  in  manag- 
ing prisoners,  to  be  too  much  gratified 
by  mere  obedience  and  servility: 
duplicity  is  much  encouraged  by  this ; 
and,  of  two  opposite  errors,  it  is  better 
rather  to  overlook  a  little  occasional 
insubordination.  I  cannot  refuse, 
however,  to  cite  two  traits,  whose 
character  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  had 
a  large  garden  within  a  few  hundred 
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yards  of  the  tickct-of-leave  village 
at  Cascade,  where  from  300  to  400 
men  lived,  four  to  six  in  a  hut,  never 
locked  up,  nor  under  other  guard 
through  the  night  than  that  of  a  police 
sentry,  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
garden  was  by  the  road-side,  very 
imperfectly  fenced  with  open  paling, 
and  iniiy  stocked  with  choice  fruit  and 
vegetables,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
grapes,  melons,  and  others,  which  to 
men  on  a  salt  ration  must  have  of- 
fered a  great  temptation ;  these  were 
constantly  under  view,  yet  I  scarcely 
ever  lost  any.  And  by  a  letter,  re-* 
ceived  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  learn  that 
five  men,  having  picked  up  an  old 
black  silk  handkerchief  that  had  be- 
longed to  me,  have  had  their  prayer 
books  bomid  with  it.*'  * 

The  C^)tain's  theoretical  error  Is, 
that  he  too  much  confounds  the  ne- 
cessity of  penal  laws  with  the  duty  of 
pabUc  education.  The  duty  of  the 
state  to  educate  its  subjects  is  unde- 
niable ;  but,  when  criminals  are  brought 
before  it,  this  is  not  the  duty  which  is 
then  most  prominent.  This  is  a  duty 
which  ought  to  have  been  performed 
before— it  is  a  duty  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  then ;  but  there  is 
another  function  which  comes  into 
operation,  which  is  typified  by  the 
fudge,  not  by  the  schoolmaster. 

We  observe  that  Captain  Macono- 
chie  confirms,  from  his  own  experience, 
the  opinion  already  expressed  by  many 
others  upon  the  policy  of  solitary  con- 
finement. For  a  short  period  the 
effect  is  good;  but,  if  prolonged,  it 
leads  either  to  stupid  indifference  or 
moroseness  of  temper,  if  it  does  not 
conduct  even  to  insanity.  It  is,  ma- 
nifestly, an  expedient  to  be  cautiously 
used.  We  should,  before  any  appeid 
to  experioice,  and  judging  only  from 
the  nstore  of  the  human  mind,  have 
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confidently  predicted  this  result.  And, 
indeed,  has  not  the  effect  of  solitary 
confinement  been  long  ago  understood 
and  powerfhlly  described?  In  that 
delightful  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  the  poor  fisherman  draws  up  a 
jar  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and, 
on  opening  it,  gives  escape  to  a  con- 
fined spirit  or  genie,  this  monster  of 
ingratitude  immediately  draws  a  huge 
sabre,  with  the  intention  of  dec{m>itat- 
ing  his  deliverer.  Some  pai'ley  ensues ; 
and  the  genie  explains  that  he  is  only 
about  to  fulfil  a  vow  that  he  had  made 
while  incarcerated  in  the  jar — that, 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  his 
.imprisonment — and,  to  an  immortal 
genie,  a  thousand  years  may  reckon 
as  about  two  calendar  months  wiUi  us 
— he  promised  to  his  deliverer  all 
imaginable  blessings ;  but,  during  the 
second  thousand  years,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  kill  the  man  who  should 
release  him  I  Could  there  ]K)Ssibly  be 
a  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
solitary  confinement  ? 

But  on  the  peculiar  modifications 
of  prison  discipline,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  enlarge.  This  must  be 
reserved  to  some  future  occasion.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  obser- 
ving, that  we  have  little  confidence 
in  novelties,  and  little  wish  to  prompt 
the  invention  of  our  legislators  in  this 
direction.  We  are  as  little  disposed 
to  advocate  the  silent  as  the  solitary 
system.  Such  a  demeanour  as  any 
reflective  man  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  a  place  of  public  correction, 
is  all  that  we  should  require  to  be  pre- 
served. All  boisterous  mirth,  i^  ob- 
streperous laughter,  all  loud  talking, 
would,  by  every  efiicient  governor  of 
such  an  institution,  be  systematically 
repressed.  The  labours  of  such  an 
establishment  shonld  be  conducted 
with  stem  military  order.    Every  in- 


*  Amongst  the  anecdotes  which  are  told  in  this  concluding  portion  of  the  pam- 
phlet, we  were  struck  with  the  following,  which  affords  a  striking  instance  of  that 
tendency  to  run  a~mitck  Arom  time  to  time  by  which  some  men  are  unhappily 
afflicted  : — '*  One  of  them,  at  length,  showed  strong  indications  of  approaching 
insanity.  He  became  moody,  and  twice  attempted  to  destroy  himself.  I  thought 
that  poMibly  change  of  occupation  and  diet  might  benefit  him ;  and  I  brought  him 
to  my  own  garden  in  consequence,  and  sought  to  feed  him  up.  But  he  rather  got 
worse.  I  remonstrated  With  him ;  and  his  answer  was  a  striking  one — *  When  I 
used  to  be  in  tlus  way  before,  I  could  get  into  trouble,  (commit  an  offence,  and 
incur  a  severe  punishment,)  and  that  took  it  out  of  me ;  but  now  that  I  try  to 
behave  myself,  I  think  that  I  am  going  mad  altogether.' " 
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mate  shoald  feel  himself  ander  an  ir- 
resistible domination,  and  that  obe- 
dience and  sabmission  are  the  only 
parts  he  has  to  enact.  How  easily 
the  strongest  minds  may  be  led  astray 
when  scope  is  given  to  invention  in 
this  matter  of  penal  discipline,  may 
be  seen  in  the  example  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  himself.  This  celebrated 
man,  whose  cogitative  faculty  was 
assuredly  of  the  most  vigorous  de- 
scription, but  who  had  a  mode  of  de- 
veloping it  the  most  insufferably  uid 
needlessly  prolix,  would  have  filled 
our  prisons  with  inextinguishable 
laughter  by  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain '*  tragic  masks,"  indicative  of. 
various  crimes  or  passions,  in  which 
the  several  offenders  were  to  be  occa- 
sionally paraded — a  quaint  device, 
which  would  have  given  a  carnival  to 
our  jails. 

Our  main  purpose,  in  these  some- 
what fragmentaiy  observations,  was 
to  protest  against  the  reasoning  which 
would  divest  punishment  of  its  pro- 
per and  distinctive  character,  which, 
spreaduig  about  weak  and  effeminate 
scruples,  would  paralyse  the  arm 
which  bears  the  sword  of  justice.  One 
writer  would  impugn  the  right  of  so- 


ciety to  put  its  arch -criminals  to  death ; 
another  controverts  its  right  to  inflict 
any  penalty  whatever,  which  has  not 
for  its  direct  object  the  reformation  of 
the«  criminal.  So,  then,  the  offender 
who  will  not  live  with  his  fellow-men 
on  the  only  terms  on  which  human 
fellowship  can  be  maintained,  is  to 
stand  out  and  bandy  logic  with  the 
community — with  mankind — ^and  in- 
sist upon  his  individual  imprescripti- 
ble rights.  These  h  priori  gentry 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  draw 
any  advantage  from  their  imprescrip- 
tible rights,  except  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable civU  government.  Civil  govern- 
ment is,  at  all  events,  the  condition 
on  which  depends  the  enjoyment  of 
all  individual  rights;  without  which 
they  are  but  shadows  and  abstrac- 
tions, if  even  intelligible  abstractions. 
Let  us  have  no  more,  therefore,  of  an 
opposition  between  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  stem,  imperative,  ex- 
pediencies of  society.  There  can  be 
no  such  opposition.  Is  it  not  as  if 
some  particular  wave  of  the  sea  should 
assert  a  law  of  motion  of  its  own,  and 
think  it  injustice  to  submit  to  the  great 
tidal  movements  of  the  ocean  ? 


PUSHKIN,  THE  RUSSIAN  POET. 


No.  III. 
Spbcimbrs  of  his  Ltbics. 


Translatbd  tbom  thb  Obioihal  RuBsiAHy  BT  Tbouas  B.  Shaw,  B.A.  or  Cam- 
BRiDOB,  Adjunct  FBorBSsoB  or  English  Litbbatvbb  in  thb  Impbbial 
Albxandbb  Ltobum,  Tbanslatob  of  *'  Thb  Hbbbtic/'  &c.  &c. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  the  sUghtness  of  construction 
and  unimportant  subjects  of  many  of  the  minor  pieces  which  we  have  admitted 
into  our  present  selection  from  Filishkin^s  lyrical  productions.  It  was  our 
object  to  give  the  English  reader,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fair  and  just  notion  of 
the  poet*s  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  style  of  expression ;  and  to  do  this 
completely,  it  appeared  to  us  indispensable  to  avoid  confining  our  choice — 
however  natural  it  might  have  seemed,  and  however  great  the  temptation  to 
do  so— to  tiie  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  efforts  of  his  genius.  Hie  true 
principles  of  criticism  have  long  ago  established  the  doctrine,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  a  beautiful  song,  or  even  of  a  perfect  epigram,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  difficult  a  task,  and  as  rare  an  achievement,  as  the  production  of 
an  ode  or  of  an  elegy ;  and  though  it  may  be  objected  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  translation^  the  song  is  generally  much  more  ungrateful  than  the  more  im- 
posing production,  yet  we  could  not  consider  ourselves  as  fulfilling  our  pro- 
mise, (of  holding  up  to  our  countrymen  a  faithful  mirror  of  Piishkin^s  poetiy,) 
had  we  omitted  to  attempt  versions  of  the  slighter  and  more  ddicate  products 
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of  his  poesy.  It  is  trae  that,  in  passing  through  the  deteriorating  process  of 
translation  into  another  language,  the  lighter  works  suffer  most,  and  are  more 
likely  to  lose  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  expression,  and  that  transparent 
colouring  of  thought,  which  is  the  more  peculiar  merit  of  the  song  or  the 
Aigitiye  poem — these  tender  blossoms  run  much  more  risk  of  losing,  in  short, 
their  finer  and  more  evanescent  aroma,  than  the  more  gorgeous  flowers  of  the 
tropicad  regions  of  poetical  imagining ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remarked,  Siat  the  danger  in  such  experiments  is  not  on  the  side'of  the  author, 
but  wholly  on  that  of  the  translator.  That  we  have  determined — ^rashly,  per- 
haps— to  encounter  this  danger,  must  be  our  apology  for  having  introduced 
into  our  collection  many  of  the  shorter  and  slighter  pieces  which  will  be  found 
in  these  pages,  and,  among  them,  the  specimen  which  we  are  now  about  to 
present. 


"  Alab  fob  Heb  !  Why  is  Shb  Shinimo  ? 


I* 


Alas  for  her !  why  is  she  shining 

In  soft  and  momentary  bloom? 

Tet  aU  the  while  in  secret  pining 

*Mid  youth's  gay  pride  and  first  perfume  .  . 

She  fades  I  To  her  it  is  not  given 

Long  o*er  life's  paths  in  joy  to  roam. 

Or  long  to  make  an  earthly  heaven 

In  the  caha  precincts  of  her  home ; 

Our  duly  converse  to  enlighten 

With  playful  sense,  with  charming  wile. 

The  sufferer's  woe- worn  brow  to  brighten 

With  the  reflection  of  her  smile. 

Now  that  black  thoughts  around  me  darken, 

I  veil  my  grief  with  steady  will, 

To  her  sweet  voice  I  haste  to  hearken, — 

To  hearken :  and  to  gaze  my  fill. 

I  gaze,  I  hearken  yet,  and  never 

Shall  voice  or  form  from  me  depart ; 

Nought  but  our  parting  hour  can  ever 

Wake  fear  or  anguish  in  my  heart. 


In  the  following  spirited  little  piece  Piishkin  has  commemorated  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  which  is  probably 
sufficiently  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Russian  history,  to  render  unnecessaiy 
a  more  than  passing  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  Among  the  thousand 
traits  of  grandeur  recorded  of  the  Hero-Tsar,  there  are  few  more  affecting 
and  sublhne  than  that  commemorated  in  the  anecdote  of  his  indulgence  to 
Mdnstchikoff,  who  had  betrayed  his  master's  confidence,  and  committed  various 
acts  of  peculation  and  oppression.  Peter  pardoned  his  unfaithfid  but  repent- 
ant minister,  and  celebrated  this  act  of  generous  clemency  by  a  magnificent 
banquet,  at  which  he  exhibited  to  his  admu-al  every  testimony  of  renewed 
confidence  and  affection.  This  banquet  is  the  subject  of  the  following  lines, 
in  which  aU  the  allusions  are  probably  familiar  to  our  readers,,  not  excepting 
the  mention  made  of  the  imposing  ceremony  spoken  of  in  the  third  stanza ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  grand  review  of  the  infant  Russian  fieet,  at  which  the  Em- 
peror assisted  in  person,  and  in  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral.  The  whole  squa- 
dron— ^recently  created  by  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the  Prince,  and  fireshly 
covered  with  naval  glory,  till  then  unknown  in  Russia — was  anchored  in  the 
Neva,  and  along  its  line  slowly  passed,  under  a  general  salute  of  cannon,  and 
accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war,  the  old 
pleasnie-boat,  the  **  baubling  shallop,"  which  had  first  suggested  to  Peter's 
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mind  the  idea  and  the  possibility  of  giving  Rassia  a  navy.  This  small  vessel, 
still  most  religioosly  preserved  in  the  fortress,  and  affectionately  called  by 
the  Russians  the  ^^  Grandfather"  of  their  navy,  had  been  constructed  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Tsar  Alex^i,  by  Brandt,  a  Dutch  shipbuilder,  who  had 
visited  Moscow  during  the  reign  of  that  prince — the  father  of  the  great  re- 
generator of  Russia.  The  vessel,  a  small  sloop  rigged  in  the  Dutch  manner, 
had  remained  neglected  on  the  lake  of  Feresl4v-Zal4vskii  (in  the  province  of 
Vladimir)  till  it  was  remarked  by  Peter,  who,  from  seeing  it,  not  only  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  a  navy,  but  made  it  the  means  of  acquiring  (br 
himself  the  first  rudiments  of  practical  seamanship.  As  a  ship  in  the  Russian 
language  is  a  mascuUne  substantive,  the  familiar  title  given  to  this  immortal 
little  vessel  is  "  grandfather,"  or  "  grandsire,"  a  word  of  which  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  transpose  the  gender,  in  obedience  to  that  poetical 
and  striking  idiom  in  our  tongue,  by  which  a  ship  always  rigorously  apper- 
tains to  the  gentler  and  lovelier  sex.  In  our  version,  therefore,  the  ^^  grand- 
sire"  becomes — ^we  trust  without  any  loss  of  dignity  or  interest — the  '*  gran- 
dame  "  of  the  Russian  navy : — 

Thb  Fjsabt  of  Pbtsr  thb  First. 

0*er  the  Neva  gaily  dancing, 
Flag  and  pennant  flutter  fair  ; 
From  the  boats,  in  line  advancing, 
Oars-men's  chorus  fills  the  air. 
Loud  and  joyous  guests  assembling, 
Throng  the  palace  of  the  Tsar ; 
And  to  cannon-crash  is  trembling 
All  the  Neva  from  afar. 

Wherefore  feasts  our  Tsar  of  Wonders  ? 
Why  is  Petersburg  so  gay  ? 
Why  those  shouts  and  cannon- thunders, 
Ajid  the  fleet  in  war  array  ? 
Is  new  gloiy  dawning  o'er  ye, 
Russia's  Eagle,  Russia's  Sword  ? 
Has  the  stem  Swede  fled  before  ye  ? 
Has  the  foe  for  peace  implored  ? 

Is  it  Brandt's  slight  boat,  appearing 
On  the  shore  that  tros  the  Swede's  ? 
Through  our  young  fleet  proudly  steering 
Like  a  grandame  she  proceeds. 
They,  her  giant-brood,  seem  kneeling 
'Fore  their  grandame — ^black  and  giim ; 
And  to  Science'  name  are  pealing 
Cannon-crash  and  choral  hymn. 

Is't  Poltdva,  red  and  glorious. 
That  he  feasts— the  Lord  of  War? 
When  his  Empire's  life,  victorious. 
Saved  ft'om  Charles  the  Russian  Tsar? 
Greet  they  Catharine's  saint,  those  thunders  ? 
Hath  she  given  a  Prince  to  life? 
Of  our  Giant-Tsar  of  Wonders, 
She,  the  raven- tressed  wife? 

No !  a  Subject's  crime  remitting, 
To  the  guilty,  guilt  he  sinks ; 
By  a  Subject's  side  he's  sitting. 
From  a  Subject's  cup  he  drinks : 
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And  bis  brow  he  kisses,  smiling, 
Gay  of  lieart,  and  bright  of  eye ; 
And  he  feasts  a  Reconciling 
Like  some  mighty  Victory. 

Hence  those  shonts  of  joy  and  wonder ; 
Hence  is  Petersburg  so  gay ; 
Hence  the  songs  and  cannon- thunder, 
And  the  fleet  in  war  array ; 
Hence  the  guests  in  joy  assembling ; 
Hence  the  full  cup  of  the  Tsar ; 
Hence,  with  cannon-crash,  is  trembling 
All  the  Neva  from  afar. 


The  following  lines  (which  are  not  without  a  kind  of  fantastic  prettiness  of 
their  own)  do  not  seem  to  need  any  remark  or  explanation,  unless  it  be 
the  circumstance  of  the  poet^s  qualifying  the  sky  of  St  Petersburg  with  the 
epithet  of  pale-green.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  peculiar  tint  (exactly 
enough  expressed  by  the  adjective)  has  struck  almost  all  the  strangers  who 
have  visited  the  northern  capital,  and  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers; as,  for  instance,  Kohl,  Custine,  &c,  '&c.  Our  readers  will  find 
the  singular  colour  of  the  St  Petersburg  atmosphere  (particularly  observable 
in  the -winter,  or  at  night)  very  well  described  in  Sir  George  Lefevre^s  amus- 
ing "  Notes  of  a  Travelling  Physician."  This  greenish  tint  is  as  peculiar  to 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  as  is  the  reddish-black  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham or  the  Potteries ;  or  the  yellowish- brown  (in  November — ^^  let  rude 
ears  be  absent !")  to  the  environs  of  the  Thames : — 


it 


Towzr  OF  Syabvino,  Town  of  Splendour  !  '* 

Town  of  starving,  town  of  splendour, 
Dulness,  pride,  and  slaveiy ; 
Skyey  vault  of  pale-green  tender, 
Cold,  and  granite,  and  ennui ! 
With  a  pang,  I  say  adieu  t^ye. 
With  a  pang,  though  slight — ^for  there 
Trips  the  foot  oione  young  beauty, 
Waves  one  tress  of  golden  hair. 


In  the  short  and  rapid  sketch  of  Pushkin's  life  and  writings  which  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  this  selection,  we  made  particular  mention  of  the  strong 
impression  produced  upon  the  Russian  public  by  the  appearance  of  the  noble 
lines  addressed  to  the  Sea.  We  beg  to  subjoin  a  translation  of  this  short  but 
vigorous  poem,  which  has  become  classical  in  the  author's  country;  an  honour 
it  certainly  deserves,  not  only  from  the  simple  grace  and  energy  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  from  the  weight,  dignity,  and  verity  of  the  thoughts.  The  lines 
wa%  written  by  the  poet  on  his  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  where  he 
had  so  long  dwelt  in  solitude,  gathering  inspuration  from  the  sublime  Nature 
by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  the  poem  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a 
worthy  outpouring  of  the  feelings  which  a  long  communion  with  that  Nature 
was  so  capable  of  communicating  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Pushkin.  Of  the  two 
great  men  whose  recent  death  was  naturally  recalled  to  the  poet's  recollection 
by  the  view  of  the  ocean,  the  name  of  one — Napoleon — is  specifically  men- 
tioned ;  that  of  the  other  is — Byron.  Seldom,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  diffi- 
cult but  not  ungrateful  task,  has  the  translator  felt  the  imperfection  of  his 
art,  or  the  arduous  nature  of  it«  object,  more  keenly  than  when  attempting  to 
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give  something  like  an  adequate  version  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  stanzas 
of  this  majestic  composition.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  fidelity  of  hia. 
imitation,  we  wHl  Bubjoin  the  literal  English  of  these  eight  lin^es  :~^ 

He  vanish^,  wept  by  liberty, 
Leaving  to  the  world  his  crown. 
Boar,  swell  with  storm- weather ; 
He  was,  O  sea,  thy  bard  I 
Thine  image  was  stamped  upon  him^ 
He  was  created  in  thy  spirit ; 
Like  thee,  mighty,  deep,  and  gloomy. 
Like  thee,  untameable ! 

# 

To  TBI  Sba. 

Farewell,  free  sky,  and  thou,  O  Ocean ! 
For  the  last  time,  before  my  sight 
Roll  thy  blue  waves  in  ceaseless  motion. 
And  shine  with  a  triumphant  light ! 

Xike  friend^s  farewell  in  parting  hour. 
And  moumftal  as  his  whispered  word. 
Thy  solemn  roar — that  voice  of  power — 
Now  for  the  last  time  I  have  heard. 

Bound  of  my  spirit's  aspiration ! 
How  often  on  thy  shore,  O  Sea  1 
I've  roved  in  gloomy  meditation, 
Tired  with  my  mighty  ministry  I 

Thine  echoes— oh,  how  I  have  loved  them  \ 
Dread  sounds — the  voices  of  the  Deep ! 
Thy  waves — or  rock'd  in  sunset  sleep, 
Or  when  the  tempest-blast  had  moved  them  f 


The  fisher's  peaceful  sail  may  glid( 
If  such  thy  will — in  safety  gleaming, 
Mid  thy  dark  surges  rolling  wide ; 
But  thou  awak*st  in  sportfdl  seeming — 
And  navies  perish  in  thy  tide  I 

How  oft  was  mocked  my  wild  endeavour 
To  leave  the  dull  unmoving  strand. 
To  hail  thee,  Sea ;  to  leave  thee  never, 
And  o'er  thy  foam  to  guide  for  ever 
My  course,  with  free  poetic  hand. 

Thou  calledst  .  .  .  but  a  chain  was  round  me  ; 
In  vain  my  soul  its  fetters  tore ; 
A  mighty  passion-spell  had  bound  me, 
And  I  remained  upon  thy  shore. 

Wherever  o'er  thy  billows  lonely 
I  might  direct  my  careless  prow. 
Amid  thy  waste  one  object  only 
Would  strike  with  awe  my  spirit  now  ; 

One  rock  ...  the  sepulchre  of  glory  .  .  . 
There  sleep  the  echoes  that  are  gone. 
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The  echoes  of  a  mighty  stoiy ; 
Thpro  pined  and  died  Napoleon. 

There  pined  he,  lone  and  broken-hearted. 
And  after,  like  a  storm-blast,  then 
Another  Mighty  One  departed. 
Another  Rnler  among  Men. 

He  yanish'd  from  among  ns — leaving 
His  lanrels,  Freedom,  unto  thee ! 
Roar,  Ocean ;  swell  with  tempcst-grie\ing ; 
He  was  thy  chosen  bard,  0  sea ! 

Thine  echoes  in  his  voice  resounded, 
Thy  gloom  upon  his  brow  was  shed, 
Like  thee,  his  sonl  was  deep,  unbounded, 
Like  thee  *twas  mighty,  dark,  and  dread. 

The  earth  is  empty  now,  *  * 

•  «  «  «  10  * 

Farewell,  then.  Sea !  Before  me  gleaming 
Oft  wilt  thou  float  in  sunny  pride, 
And  often  shall  1  hear  in  dreaming 
Thy  resonance,  at  evening-tide. 

And  I  shall  bear,  to  inland  meadows. 

To  the  still  woods,  and  silent  caves, 

Thy  rocks,  thy  cliffs;  thy  lights,  thy  shadows, 

And  all  the  language  of  the  waves. 


The  following  Imcs  we  think  elegantly  and  prettily  expressed. 

•    Echo. 

To  roar  of  beast  in  wild-wood  still. 
To  thunder-roll,  to  bugle-trill, 
To  maiden  singing  on  the  hill, 

To  every  sound 
Thy  voice,  responsive,  straight  doth  flU 

The  air  around. 

Thou  hearkencst  when  the  storm-blasts  blow, 
To  thunder  peal,  to  billows'  flow. 
And  shepherd's  call  from  haniletJow, 

Replying  straight ; 
But  thee  nought  answers    .    .    •    Even  so, 

Poet,  thy  fate !  • 


There  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  observe  how  universally  the 
same  legends  are  to  be  found  in  the  popular  traditions  of  very  distant  ages 
and  nations,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  extreme^  diflicttU  for  the 
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most  acate  inyestigatof  to  trace  how,  when,  and  where  they  were  commnni- 
cated,  or  even  to  give  any  planslUe  acooant  of  the  origm  of  tiie  legend  itself.  So 
difficiilt  indeed  is  this  task,  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  account  for  so  singu- 
lar a  phenomenon,  by  attributing  to  the  human  mind  an  exceedingly  small 
endowment  of  originality ;  and  by  supposing  that,  however  the  details  of  these 
ancient  traditions  may  have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  suit  the  peculiar 
nature,  the  scenery  of  each  particular  country,  or  the  manners,  customs,  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants — ^the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  leading  inci- 
dent, remaining  the  same  under  the  most  dissimilar  conditions  of  time  and 
place,  must  have  a  common  and  a  single  origin.  This  doctrine,  if  carried  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  would  lead  us  to  consider  the  number  of  the  original 
legends  common  to  all  times  and  many  races,  as  singulariy  limited ;  and  that 
a  very  short  list  indeed  might  be  made  to  embrace  the  rooi-ataries — the 
vkraageny  as  a  German  might  call  them.  And  really  when  we  reflect  that 
many  of  the  most  threadbare  jests  which  figure  in  the  recondite  tomes  of  Mr 
Joseph  Miller  are  to  be  found,  crystalllEed  in  attic  salt,  in  the  pages  of  Hiero- 
des,  and  represented  as  forming  part  of  the  **  Hundred  merye  Talis  and 
Jeastis  "  which  delectated  the  citizens  of  ancient  Greece ;  when  we  reflect,  we 
repeat,  that  the  same  buffooneries,  stlU  retailed  by  after-dinner  cits  in  the 
ISunday  shades  of  Clapham  or  Camden -Town,  may  have  raised  the  easy 
laugh  of  the  merry  Greek  beneath  the  portico  and  in  the  Agora ;  it  makes  us 
entertain  a  very  humble  idea  respecting  the  amount  of  creative  power  given 
to  man,  even  for  the  production  of  so  small  a  matter  as  a  pleasantly,  not  to 
speak  of  pleasantries  so  very  small  as  some  of  these  mysterious  and  time- 
honoured  jokes.  If  we  remember,  still  further,  that  the  pedigree  of  these 
trifling  insects  of  the  brain,  these  children  of  ttie  quip,  does  not  stop  even  in 
the  venerable  pages  of  Hicrocles — that  Greek  *^  Joe  " — ^but  loses  itself,  like  a 
Welsh  genealogy,  in  the  darkest  gloom  of  antiquity,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  ancient  legends,  being  often  shattered  fragments  and  dim  shadow- 
ings-forth  of  mystic  and  hierophantic  philosophy,  should  be  found,  with  many 
of  their  principal  features  unaltered,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  different  ages 
and  countries. 

The  tale  embodied  in  the  '^  Lay  Qf  Oleg  the  Wise,*^  is  identical  in  all  \\s 
essentials  with  the  legend  still  extant  upon  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  Kentish 
family,  in  the  churoh  of  (we  believe)  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppcy.  The 
inimitable  Ingoldsby  has  made  the  adventure  the  subject  of  one  of  his  charm* 
ing  *'^  Legends,"  and  has  shown  how  the  Knight  came  by  hia  death  in  conse- 
quence of  wounding  his  foot  in  the  act  of  contemptuously  kicking  the  fatal 
horse^s  skull,  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy  many  years  after  the  death  of 
the  faithful  steed.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the  Russian  form  of  the 
legend  the  hero  dies  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  not  by  the  less  imposing 
consequences  of  mortification  in  the  toe ;  but  the  identity  of  the  leading  idea 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  old  tale,  is  too  striking  not  to  be  remarked.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  01<^  is  still  one  of  the  popular  heroes  of 
Bussian  legendary  lore,  and  that  the  feast,  to  which  allusion  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  poem,  is  the  funeral  banquet  customary  among  the  ancient  Slavons  at 
the  burial  of  their  heroes ;  and  resembling  the  funeral  games  of  the  heroic  ago 
in  Greece.  The  Slavonians,  however,  had  the  habit,  on  such  occasionst 
of  saoificing  a  horse  over  the  tumulus  or  barrow  of  the  departed  brave. 
The  Penin  mentioned  in  the  stanzas  was  the  War-God  of  this  ancient  people. 


*  Ths  Lay  or  the  Wui  Olxq. 

Wise  Ol^g  to  the  war  ho  hath  bouncd  him  again, 
The  Khozirs  have  awaken'd  his  ire ; 

For  rapine  and  raid,  hamlet,  city,  and  plain 
Are  devoted  to  falchion  and  fire. 

In  mail  of  Byzance,  girt  with  many  a  good  spear. 

The  Prince  prides'  along  on  his  faithfU  destrere. 


From  the  dartame  fir-forest^  to  VMei  ttai  amj, 
S^orih  fMoes  »  gray-haired  nuigifiMiL: 

To  none  bat  Penin  did  that  sorcerer  pray, 

FnlfiUing  the  pro|ihet?8  dread  mJuBBiOB : 

His  life  he  had  wasted  in  penaaoe  aad  pain : — 

And  beade  that  endianter  Ol^  drew  his  rein. 

*^  Now  rede  me,  enchanter,  bekyred  olPenfait 
The  good  and  the  ill  that's  before  me ; 

Shall  I  soon  give  my  neighboor-foes  triamph,  and  soon 
Shall  the  earth  of  the  graTe  be  pUed  o'er  n^  ? 

Unfold  all  the  troth;  foar  me  not ;  and  for  meed, 

Choose  among  them— I  giye  thee  my  best  batUe-steod.'* 

* 

*^  Oj  enchanters  they  care  not  for  prnice  or  for  peer» 
And  gifts  are  bnt  meMetaty  given ; 

The  wise  tongae  ne'er  stnmbleth  for  falsehood  or  fear, 
lis  the  firiend  of  the  oonaeito  of  Hearen  I 

The  years  of  the  fotare  are  dooded  attd  dark. 

Yet  on  thy  foir  fbiehead  thy  fote  I  ca» 


*'*'  Bemember  now  firmly  the  words  of  my  to«g«e ; 

For  the  chief  finds  a  raptore  in  glory : 
On  the  gate  of  Byzantium  thy  buckler  is  hmig, 

Thy  nakne  shall  be  deathless  In  story ; 
Wild  waves  and  broad  kini^fioms  thy  soeptre  obey, 
And  die  foe  sees  with  envy  so  boondiess  a  sway : 

^  And  Ae  bine  sea,  i^liftmg  its  treacheroos  waye, 
In  its  wrath-— in  the  horrieane-hoar — 

And  the  knife  of  the  coward,  the  sword  of  the  bravCt 
To  ^y  thee  shall  never  bave  power : 

Within  thy  strong  harness  no  wonnd  shalt  thou  know, 

For  a  guardian  nnaeen  shall  defend  thee  below* 

^  Thy  steed  fears  not  labomr,  nor  danger,  nor  pais, 

His  lord's  lightest  aecent  he  hc^th, 
Now  still,  though  the  arrows  fall  round  him  like  rain, 

Now  o'er  the  red  field  be  oareereth ; 
He  fears  not  the  winter,  he  foars  not  to  bleed — 
Yet  thy  death-wonnd  shall  come  finmi  thy  good  batte-steed  I " 

016g  smiled  a  moment,  but  yet  on  his  brow, 

And  lip,  thoaght  and  sorrow  were  blended ; 
In  silence  he  bent  on  his  saddle,  and  slow 

■    The  Prince  from  his  Conner  descended; 
And  as  tiioi^^  from  a  friend  he  were  parting  with  pain. 
He  strokes  his  broad  neck  and  bis  dark  flowhi|f  maiie. 

'^  Farewell  then,  my  comrade,  fleet,  faithfhl,  and  bold ! 

We  most  part^-each  is  Deetmy's  power : 
Now  rest  thee — ^I  swear,  in  thy  stirrup  of  gold 

No  foot  shall  e'er  rest,  from  this  hour. 
Farewell  I  weVe  been  oonurades  for  many  a  long  year — 
My  squires,  now  I  pray  ye,  come  take  my  destrere. 

'^  The  softest  of  carpets  his  horse-doth  shall  be : 

And  lead  him  away  to  the  meadow ; 
On  the  choicest  of  com  he  shall  feed  daintilie, 

He  shall  drink  of  the  welUn  the  shadow.^ 
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Then  straightway  departed  the  squires  with  the  steed, 
And  to  yaOant  Ol^g  a  fresh  courser  they  lead. 

Ol^g  and  his  comrades  are  feasting,  I  trow ; 

The  mead-cnps  are  merrily  clashing : 
Their  locks  are  as  white  as  the  dawn-lighted  snow 

On  the  peak  of  the  mountain-top  flashing : 
They  talk  of  old  times,  of  the  days  of  their  pride, 
And  the  fights  where  together  they  struck  side  by  side. 


^  But  where,*^  quoth  Ol^g,  "  is  my  good  battle-horse  ? 

My  mettlesome  charger — ^how  fares  he  ? 
Is  he  playftd  as  ever,  as  fleet  in  the  course ; 

His  age  and  his  fireedom  how  bears  he  ?^'. 
They  answer  and  say :  on  the  hill  by  the  stream 
He  has  long  slept  the  slumber  that  knows  not  a  dream. 

Ol^g  then  grew  thongfatfdl,  and  bent  down  his  brow : 
**  O  man,  what  can  magic  avail  thee ! 

A  false  lying  dotard.  Enchanter,  art  thou : 

Our  rage  and  contempt  should  assail  thee. 

IMy  horse  might  have  borne  me  till  now,  but  for  thee 

Then  the  bones  of  his  charger  01^  went  to  see. 

Ol^  he  rode  forth  with  his  spearmen  beside ; 

At  his  bridle  Prince  Igor  he  hurried : 
And  they  see  on  a  hillock  by  Dni^pr^s  swift  tide 

Where  the  steed's  noble  bones  lie  unburied : 
^Ihejr  are  washed  by  the  rain,  the  dust  o*er  them  is  cast, 
And  above  them  the  feather-grass  waves  in  the  blast. 

Then  the  Prince  set  his  foot  on  the  courser*s  white  skull ; 

Saving :  "  Sleep,  my  old  friend,  in  thy  glory! 
Thy  lord  hath  outlived  thee,  his  days  are  nigh  foil : 

At  his  ftmeral  feast,  red  and  gory, 
^Tb  not  thou  *neath  the  axe  that  shall  redden  the  sod, 
That  my  dust  may  be  pleasured  to  quaff  thy  brave  blood. 

^*  And  am  I  to  find  my  destruction  in  (hisf 

My  death  in  a  skeleton  seeking  ?  " 
From  the  skull  of  the  courser  a  snake,  with  a  hiss, 

,  Crept  fortii,  as  the  hero  was  speaking : 
Bound  his  legs,  like  a  ribbon,  it  twined  its  black  ring ; 
And  the  Prince  shiiek'd  aloud  as  he  felt  the  keen  sting. 

The  mead-enns  are  foaming,  they  circle  around ; 

At  01eg*s  mig^tv  Death-Feast  they're  ringing ; 
Prince  Igor  and  Olga  tney  sit  on  the  mound ; 

The  war-men  the  death-song  are  singing : 
And  they  talk  of  old  times,  of  the  days  of  their  pride, 
And  ^e  fights  where  togetiier  they  struck  side  by  side. 


We  know  not  whether  our  readers  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  thought,  and  the  strangeness  and  novelty 
of  the  metre,  in  the  following  little  piece.  The  gloom  of  the  despondency 
expressed  in  the  lines  is  certainly  Byronian — and  haply  *'  something  more.** 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  thi^tt  they  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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EugliBh  reader— always  so  **  novitatis  avidns/'— if  only  on  the  score  of  tlie 
singalarity  of  the  yerufication : — 

Rbmbmbbamcb. 

When  for  the  sons  of  men  is  stilled  the  day's  turmoil, 

And  on  the  dumb  streets  of  the  dty 
With  half-transparent  shade  sinks  Night,  the  Mend  of  Toil — 

And  Sleep— calm  as  the  tear  of  Pity ; 
Oh,  then,  how  drag  they  on,  how  silent,  and  how  slow, 

The  lonely  vigil-houra  tormenting ; 
How  sear  they  then  my  soul,  those  serpent  fangs  of  woe. 

Fangs  of  heart-serpents  unrelenting ! 
Then  bom  my  dreams :  in  care  my  soul  is  drowned  and  dead. 

Black,  heavy  thoughts  come  thronging  o'er  me ; 
Remembrance  then  unfolds,  with  finger  slow  and  dread, 

Her  long  and  doomful  scroU  before  me. 
Then  reading  those  dark  lines,  with  shame,  remorse,  and  fear,. 

I  curse  and  tremble  as  I  trace  them. 
Though  bitter  be  my  cry,  though  bitter  be  my  tear. 

Those  lines — ^I  never  shall  efface  them : 


Tliere  is  another  little  composition  in  the  same  key. 

"  I  HAYB  OUTLIVED  THB  HOPBS  THAT  CHABU*D  Mk.** 

I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that  charmed  me, 
The  dreams  that  once  my  heart  could  bless ! 
'Gainst  coming  agonies  I've  arm'd  me, 
I>Yuit8  of  the  spirit's  loneliness. 

My  rosy  wreath  is  rent  and  faded 
By  cruel  Fate's  sirocco-breath ! 
Jjonely  I  live,  and  sad,  and  jaded, 
And  wait,  and  wait — ^to  welcome  death ! 

Thus,  In  the  chilly  tempest  shivering. 
When  Winter  sings  his  song  of  gtieir 
Lone  on  the  bough,  and  feebly  quivering, 
Trembles  the  last  belated  leaf. 


Tlie  following  is  a  somewhat  new  version  of  the  famous  "  E  pur  si  maove" 
of  Galileo. 

« 

Motion. 

**  There  is,"  once  said  the  bearded  sage,  ^*  no  motion ! " 

The  other  straight  'gan  move  before  Us  eyes : 

The  contrary  no  stronglier  could  he  prove. 

All  praised  the  answerer's  ingenious  notion. 

Now,  Sirs ;  this  story  doth  to  me  recall 

A  new  example  of  the  fact  surprising : 

We  see  each  day  the  sun  before  us  rising, 

Yet  right  was  Galileo,  after  all ! 
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In  tlie  ^Hzited  lines  addressed  to ''  Tlie  Slanderaa  of  Bawia,"  Fuahkm  lum 
recorded  a  sufficiently  condusive  reply  to  the  hackneyed  calomnifis  against  his 
oonntry,  repeated  with  such  a  nanseating  uniformity,  and  through  so  long  a 
period  of  time,  in  wretched  verse»  or  noce  wretched  prose,  in  the  leading  articles 
of  obscure  j^vincial  newspapers,  and  on  the  scaffolding  of  obscure  proyincial 
hustings,  whatever  may  te  the  merits  or  demerits,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  the  part  played  by  Bossia  in  the  erents  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  events 
which  form  the  stodc  sntjed  of  the  seribbliBgs  and  spoutmgs  we  speak  ofy 
these  tiresome  tirades  do  not  eome  with  a  very  good  grace  fiom  either  Eng- 
land or  France.  There  is  a  yeiy  ezcdlent  and  yenerable  proveib  which  ex- 
presses the  imprudence  of  the  piaettoe  of  throwing  stones,  when  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitant  of  an  abode  composed  of  a  vitreous  substance,  not  to  men- 
tion a  still  more  greybearded  and  not  less  wise  saw,  spedMig,  in  terms 
rather  forcible  than  dignified,  the  in^ioli^  of  the  pot  attnaing  in  an  opprobri- 
ous manner  to  the  blackness  wliick  characterises  the  sitting  part  of  its  fellow- 
nt^isil,  the  kettle ;  and  the  *^  wisdom  of  ages  **  mi^t.  In  the  present  instance, 
be  very  reasonably  adduced  to  moderate  the  excessive  moral  susceptibilities 
of  the  aforesaid  writers  and  dedaimers,  and  to  restrain  the  feeble  flood  of 
words— the  dirty  torrent  of  shallow  declamation,  so  incessantly  poured  forth 
against  Bnssia  on  the  subject  of  Poland*  ^  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  1" 
is  an  excellent  precept  for  the  guidance  of  nations  as  well  as  of  in<fividua]s ; 
and,  we  think,  a  Russian,  wearied  by  the  turesome  repetition  of  the  same  ac- 
cusations against  his  native  eonntry,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  asking,  in 
language  even  more  energetic  than  that  here  employed  by  Pdshkin,  whether 
En^^d  or  France  have  hands  so  dean,  or  a  oonsdenee  so  dear,  as  to  jostify 
them  in  their  incessant  and  insolent  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
European  sister.  We  certainly  think  that  the  recollection  of  the  Affghan  war, 
the  biombanbnent  of  Copenhagen,  of  the  splendid  exploits  of  TVliig  policy  and 
Whig  non-interventioa  in  SfH^  miglit  make  F<nglMid  a  little  more  modest, 
and  a  little  less  inclined  to  dedaim  against  the  wickedness  of  other  nations — 
and  as  to  France,  her  whde  history,  from  the  Republic  to  Uie  present  day,  is 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  lessons  which  might  teach  ia  ^fnmde  nation  to 
abstain  from  exhibiting  herself  in  the  character  of  a  moral  instructress  to 
the  world. 


To  TAB  SlABMIBBBS  OF  RUMIA. 


Why  rave  ye,  babUen,  ao— ye  lords  of  popular  wonder  ? 

Why  such  anathemas  'gainst  Russia  do  ye  thunder  ? 

What  moves  your  idle  rage  ?  Is't  Poland's  fiillen  pride  ? 

Tis  but  Slavonic  kin  among  themadves  contending. 

An  andent  household  strife,  oft  judged  but  still  unending, 

A  question  which,  be  sure,  ye  never  can  dedde. 
For  ages  past  have  stm  contended 
These  races,  though  so  near  allied : 
And  oft  'neath  VictMy's  storm  has  bended 
Now  Poland's,  and  now  Russia's  side. 
Which  shall  stand  fast  in  such  commotion, 
The  haogbty  Li4kh,  or  £uthful  Russ  ? 

And  shall  Slavonic  streams  meet  in  a  Russian  ocean — 
Or  thai  dry  up  ?    This  is  the  point  for  us. 

Peace,  peace  1  yoor  eyes  are  all  unable 
To  read  our  history's  bloody  table ; 
Strange  in  your  sight  and  dark  must  be 
Our  springs  of  boasehdd  enmity  I 
To  you  the  Kreml  snd  Praga's  tower 
Are  voiceless  all— joa  mark  the  fate 
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Aad  dariag  of  the  tMUto-hour— 

And  understand  us  not,  bat  hate  .... 

What  stirs  ye?  Is  it  that  this  nation 
On  Moscow's  flaming  waU^  blood-slaked  and  min-qaench'dy 

Spnm'd  back  the  insolent  dictation 

Of  Him  before  whose  nod  je  blench'd? 

Is  it  that  into  dost  we  shattered 
The  Dagon  that  weighed  down  all  earUi  so  wearily  ? 

And  onr  beat  blood  so  fteely  aoatter'd 

To  bay  for  Enrope  peace  and  liberty  ? 

Te're  bold  of  tongne — ^bnt  hark,  wonid  ye  in  deed  bvt  try  it 
Or  is  the  hero,  now  reclined  in  lanrell'd  quiet, 
Too  weak  to  fix  once  more  Ismail's  red  bayonet  ? 
Or  hath  the  Russian  Tsar  ever  in  vain  commanded  ? 

Or  must  we  meet  all  Europe  banded  ? 

Have  we  forgot  to  conquer  yet  ? 
Or  rather,  shall  they  not,  from  Perm  to  Tauris'  fountains. 
From  the  hot  Colchian  steppes  to  Finland's  icy  mouitains. 

From  the  grey  Eremi's  half-shatter'd  widl, 

To  far  Enthay,  fai  dotage  buried— 

A  steelly  rampart  ckwe  and  serried, 

Rise — ^Russia's  warrioro— one  and  all  ? 

Then  send  your  numbers  without  number^ 

Tour  maddened  sons,  your  goaded  slaves. 

In  Russia's  plains  there's  room  to  slumber, 

And  well  they'll  know  their  brethren's  grareB ! 


We  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  right  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  trans- 
cribing in  these  sheets  so  many  of  the  smaller  lyrics  and  fngltiye  pieces  of  our 
author ;  and  whether  that  very  charm  of  farm  and  expression  which  attract  sa 
strengiy  our  admiration  to  the  originals,  should  not  have  rather  tended  to  deter  us 
from  so  difficult  an  attempt  as  that  of  transposing  them  into  another  language. 
The  chief  grace  and  value  of  such  productions  certainly  consists  less  in  the 
<iuantity  or  weight  of  the  gold  employed  in  their  composition,  than  in  the 
tamty  and  ddicacy  of  the  image  stamped  or  graven  upon  the  metal ;  and  the 
erilieiiiay  oMeet  against  us,  if  our  critic  be  in  a  severe  mood  (quod  Dil  aver* 
taut  boni !)  the  rashness  of  the  numismatist,  who  should  hope,  in  reeasting  the 
exquisite  medals  of  antique  art,  to  retain— or  even  imperfectly  imitate— the 
touches  of  the  Ionic  or  the  Corinthian  chisel. 

True  as  is  the  above  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  slighter  productions  of 
poetry  in  all  languages,  it  is  peculiarly  true  when  applied  to  the  smaller  off- 
spring of  Pushkin's  muse ;  and  were  we  not  sufiiciently  convinced  of  the 
danger  and  the  arduouaness  of  our  attempt,  by  our  own  experience  and  by 
analogy,  we  should  have  found  abundant  reason  for  diffidence  in  the  often  re- 
peated counsels  of  Russians,  who  all  unite  in  asserting  that  there  is  something 
so  peculiarly  delicate  and  inimitable  in  the  diction  and  versification  of  these 
little  pieces,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  a  foreigner's  appreciation^ 
and,  consequently,  that  any  attempt  at  imikdion  must,  hforHori^  of  necessity 
be  a  failure.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  despite  many  rinister  presages, 
we  have  obstinately  persevered  in  our  detenaination  to  clothe  in  an  English 
dress  those  pieces,  great  and  small — gems  or  flowers,  productions  perfumed  by 
grace  of  diction,  or  heavy  with  weight  of  thought— ^which  struck  us  most 
forcibly  among  the  poems  of  onr  authw ;  and  we  hope  that  our  boldness,  if 
not  our  succesflt  nay  be  rewarded  with  the  approbatk»  oi  sneh  of  onr  conn- 
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trymcn  as  may  be  curious  to  know  someihiiig  of  the  tone  and  physiognomy  of 
the  Russian  literature. 


Pbbsentimsnt. 

Clouds  anew  have  gathered  o^er  me, 
Sad  and  grim,  and  dark  and  still ; 
Black  and  menacing  before  mo 
Glooms  the  Destiny  of  111 

In  contempt  with  fate  contending, 
Shall  I  bring,  to  meet  her  flood. 
The  enduring  and  nnbending 
Spirit  of  my  youthful  blood  V 

Worn  with  life- storm,  cold  and  dreary, 
Calmly  I  await  the  blast, 
Saved  from  wreck,  yet  wet  and  weaiy, 
I  may  find  a  port  at  last. 

See,  it  comes — the  hour  thon  fearest ! 
Hour  escapeless !  We  must  part  I 
Haply  now  I  press  thee,  dearest, 
For  the  last  time,  to  my  hcai-t. 

Angel  mild  and  unrepining. 

Gently  breathe  a  fond  farewell — 

Thy  soft  eyes,  through  tear-drops  shining, 

Raised  or  lowered — ^shall  be  my  spell : 

And  thy  memory  abiding, 

To  my  spirit  shall  restore 

The  hope,  the  pride,  the  strong  confiding 

Of  my  youthful  days  once  more. 


Perhaps  our  readers  would  like  to  see  a  Rusnan  Sonnet,  To  many  the  name 
of  snch  a  thing  will  seem  a  union  of  two  contradictory  terms ;  but,  neverthe-* 
less,  here  Is  a  sonnet,  and  not  a  bad  one  either. 


Tub  Madorita. 

With  mighty  pictures  by  the  Great  of  Old 
Ne*er  did  I  long  to  deck  my  cell,  mtending 
That  visitors  should  gape  and  peer,  commending 
In  Connoisseurship's  jargon  quaint  and  cold. 

One  picture  only  would  I  aye  behold 
On  these  still  walls,  'mid  these  my  tolls  unending ; 
One,  and  but  one :  From  mists  of  dondy  gold 
The  Virgin  Mother,  o'er  her  Babe-G^  biding— 

Her  eyes  with  grandeur,  Hi$  with  reason  bright— 
Should  calm  look  down,  in  glory  and  in  ligh^ 
While  Sion's  pakn  beside  should  point  to  heaven* 
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And  God  hath  granted  this  fond  prayer  of  mine ; 
Thou,  my  Madonna,  thou  to  me  wert  given, 
Diyinest  form  of  beauty  most  divine ! 


The  last  production  which  we  shall  present  in  our  present  bundle  of  samples, 
selected  from  Piishkln^s  lyrics,  is  the  irregular  ode  entitled  Andre  Chenier. 
This  composition  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  well-known  and  tragic 
episodes  of  the  first  French  Bevolution :  the  execution  of  the  youns  and 
lifted  poet  whose  name  forms  the  title  of  the  lines.  The  story  of  Chenier's 
imprisonment  and  untimely  death,  as  well  as  the  various  allusions  to  the 
beautiful  verses  addressed  by  him  to  his  fellow-prisoner.  La  Jeune  Captive, 
to  his  calm  bearing  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  memorable  exclamation  which 
was  made  in  the  last  accents  ever  uttered  by  his  lips ;  all  these  things  are, 
doubtless,  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readcra ;  or,  if  not,  a  single  reference, 
either  to  any  of  the  thousand  books  describmg  that  most  bloody  and  yet 
powerfully  attractive  period  of  French  history — nay,  the  simple  turning  to  the 
article  Chenier^  in  any  biogi*aphical  dictionary,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
call to  the  memory  the  principal  facts  of  the  sad  story  which  Pushkin  has 
made  the  subject  of  his  noble  elegy.  It  will  be  therefore  unnecessary  for  ua 
to  detidl  the  life  and  death  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  wo  shall  only  throw 
together,  in  these  short  preliminary  remarks,  the  few  quotations  and  notes 
appended  by  the  Bussian  poet  to  his  work.  These  will  not  be  found  of  any 
very  formidable  extent ;  and  as  the  poem  itself  is  not  of  a  considerable  length, 
we  trust  that  the  various  passages,  which  these  quotations  are  adduced  to 
illustrate,  wiU  be  sufficiently  perceptible,  without  our  submitting  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  appending  them  in  the  foi*m  of  marginal  annotations  or  foot-notes, 
a  necessity  which  would  force  us  to  load  the  text  with  those  unsightly  ap- 
pendages to  books  in  general,  and  to  poetry  in  particular — the  asterisks  and 
daggers  of  marginal  reference. 

The  supposed  soliloquy  of  the  martyred  poet,  which  forms  the  principal 
portion  of  Piishkin's  elegiac  ode,  is  little  else  than  an  amplification,  or  pa- 
thetic and  dignified  paraphrase,  of  the  exquisite  composition  actually  written 
by  Chenier  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  a  composition  become  classical  ia 
the  French  literature : — 

**  Comme  an  dernier  rayon,  comme  un  dermer  zephyr 
Anime  le  soir  d*an  beau  jour, 
Au  pied  de  T^chafaud  j'essaie  encore  ma  lyre." 

Of  the  few  persons  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  verses,  Abd^  Fanni/y 
and  the  Captive  Maid^  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is,  that  the  first  waa 
one  of  his  friends,  the  companion  of  his  early  happiness,  and  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  his  early  studies — *^  Abel,  doux  confidant  dc  mes  jeunes  mysteres  ;*' 
the  second,  one  of  his  mistresses ;  and  the  third,  a  young  lady.  Mile,  de 
Coigny,  who  was  for  some  time  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  poet  addressed  the  touching  verses  which  we  have  mentioned  above^ 
Mile,  de  Coigny  was  the  "  Jeune  Captive.*' 

In  justification  of  the  veir  emphatic  tone  in  which  Pushkin  has  recorded 
the  noble  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  which  conducted  Chenier  to  the  revolu- 
tionary scaffold,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  De  la  Touche,  and 
to  refer  the  reader  to  Chdnier's  Iambics,  which  drew  down  upon  his  head,  and 
with  good  cause,  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Robespierre  and  his  subordinate 
demons : — ^^  Chenier  avait  ro^rit^  la  haine  des  factieux.  H  avait  c^l^br^ 
Charlotte  Corday,  fl^tri  CoUot  d'Herbois,  attaqud  Bobespierre.  On  salt  que 
le  Roi  avait  demand^  k  I'Assembl^  par  une  lettre  plelne  de  calme  et  de  dig- 
nity, le  droit  d'appeler  an  peuple  du  jugement  qui  le  condamnait.  Cette 
lettre,  sign^  dans  la  nnit  du  17  au  18  Janvier,  est  d'Andr^  ChMer." — ^H. 

Dx  lA  TOUCHB. 
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The  unfortunate  poet  was  execnted  on  the  8th  of  Thermidor ;  t.  e.  the  day 
before  the  fall  of  Robespienre.  The  fatal  tombiii  whkh  bore  Ch^nier  to  the 
gaiUotine,  conveyed  also  to  the  same  scaffold  the  poet  Boucher,  his  friend : — 
^*  Us  parl^rent  de  la  poesie  k  lears  demiers  moments ;  ponr  enx,  apr^l'amiti^, 
c^^tait  la  plus  belle  chose  de  la  terre.  Bacine  fdt  Tobjet  de  leur  entretien  et 
de  lenr  demi^re  admiration.  Us  yonlnrent  r^iter  ses  vers ;  lis  choisirent  la 
pr^mi^re  sc^ne  d^Andromaque." — H.  De  ia  Touchb. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  Ch^nier  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  nd 
exclaimed — *^  Fourtant  j'avais  qnelqne  chose  Ik  I " 

2    Amdmm  CuirisB. 
*  Alnsl,  tristo  ei  eqitif,  ma  lyre  toutafott 

While  earth,  with  wonderment  and  fear, 
O  V  Byron^s  nm  is  sadly  bending, 
And  unto  Burope^s  dirge  its  ear 
By  Dante's  side  his  shade  is  lending, 

Another  shade  my  voice  doth  crave. 
Who  erst,  onsnng,  unwept,  unfriended. 
In  the  grim  Terror-days  descended 
From  the  red  scaffold,  to  the  grave. 

Love,  Feace,  the  Woodlands,  did  inspire 
That  Foetus  dreams,  sublime  and  free ; 
And  to  that  Bard  a  stranger's  lyre 
Shall  ring^shall  ring  to  Urn  and  thee. 

The  lifted  ax&*-what !  cannot  slaughter  tire? — 

For  a  new  victim  calls  again. 
The  bard  is  readv ;  hark,  his  pensive  lyre 

Awakes  its  last,  its  parting  strain. 

At  dawn  he  dies — a  mob-feast  hot  and  gory ; 

But  that  young  Foetus  latest  breath 
What  doth  it  sing?    Freedom  it  sings,  and  glory, 

*Twas  fiiithfiil  even  unto  death. 

«««««« 

«  *       **  I  shall  not  see  ye,  days  of  bliss  and  freed<»n: 

The  scaffold  calls.    My  last  hours  wearily 

Drag  on.    At  dawn  I  die.    The  headsman's  hand  defilingv 

By  the  long  hair  will  lift  my  head  on  high 

Above  the  crowd  unmoved  and  smiling. 

Farewell !  My  homeless  dost,  O  friends !  shsU  ne'er  repose 

In  that  dear  spot  where  erst  we  pass'd  'neath  sunny  bowers 

In  science  and  in  feasts  our  careless  days,  and  chose 

Beforehand  for  our  unis  a  place  among  the  floweni. 
And  If,  my  friends,  in  after  yean  * 
With  sadness  mv  rememlnwice  mores  ye, 

O,  grant  my  dying  prayer  I--4he  prayer  of  one  who  loves  ye  t 

Weqn  loved  ones,  weep  my  lot,  with  still  and  silent  tean ; 

Beware,  or  by  those  dxt^  suspicion  ye  may  waken ; 

In  this  bad  age,  ye  know,  e'en  tears  for  crimes  are  taken: 

Brother  for  brother  now,  alas  I  must  weep  no  more. 
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And  yet  another  prayer:  yonVe  listened  o*er  and  o^er 

Unto  my  idle  rhymes,  my  spirit's  careless  breathings, 

MoamM  and  gay  by  tarns,  traditions  and  beqaeathlngs 

Of  all  my  yanish^d  youth.    And  hopes,  and  joy,  and  pain, 

And  tears,  and  love,  my  friends,  those  burning  leaves  contain, 

Tea,  they  contain  my  life.    From  Abel  and  from  Fanny 

Gather  them  all ;  for  they  are  gifts  of  Moses  many. 

Keep  them.    The  stem  cold  world,  and  fashion's  gilded  hall, 

Shdl  neyer  hear  of  them.    Alas !  my  head  most  &1L 

Untimdy :  my  nnripe  and  erode  imaginati<m 

To  glory  hath  beqoeath'd  no  grand  and  high  creatioii ; 

I  shall  die  aA    Bat  ye,  who  love  my  parting  soal. 

Keep  for  yoarselves,  O  friends !  my  troe  thoog^  simple  scroU  ; 

And  when  the  storm  is  past,  in  a  fond  crowd  assemble 

Sometimes  to  read  my  lines— to  read,  to  weep,  and  tremble. 

And  weep,  and  read  again,  and  say — ^Yes,  this  is  be ; 

These  are  his  words.    And  I,  from  death's  cold  fetter  free. 

Will  rise  unseen  and  sit  among  ye  in  the  bower ; 

And  drink  your  tears,  as  drinks  the  desert-sand  the  shower-— 

In  sweet  oblivion.  .  •  •  Then  shall,  haply,  be  repaid 

All  my  love- woes,  and  thou,  haply,  my  Capine  Matd^ 

Will  list  my  love-song  then,  pale,  mournful,  bat  releodng.  .  ,  ." 

But  for  a  while  the  Bard  ceased  here  his  sad  lameoting, 

Ceased  for  a  mcMnent's  space,  and  his  pale  head  he  bow'dw 

The  spring-days  of  his  ^outh,  loves,  woes,  a  bosy  crowd. 

Flitted  before  him.    Girls  with  langoid  eyes  and  tender. 

And  feasts,  and  songs,  and  eyes  of  dark  and  boming  splendour, 

All,  all  revived ;  and  far  to  Uie  dim  past  he  flaw. 

Dream- wing'd.    But  soon  streamed  forth  his  mnrmnr-song  anew : — 

"  Why  luredst  thou  me  astray,  thou  Genius  evil-fisted? 

For  love,  for  qniet  ails,  and  peace,  I  was  created ; 

Why  did  I  leave  the  shade,  and  life's  untroubled  way. 

And  liberty,  and  friends,  and  peace,  more  dear  than  they ! 

Fate  lull'd  my  golden  youth,  and  cast  a  glamour  round  me. 

And  joy,  with  careless  hand,  and  happiness,  had  crown'd  me. 

And  the  Muse  shared  my  hours  of  leisure,  pure  and  &ee. 

In  those  so  joyous  nights,  lighted  with  friendly  gleey 

How  rang  that  dear  abode  with  rhyme  and  merry  laughter — 

Waking  the  household  gods — ^how  rang  each  shouting  niter  I 

Then,  weary  of  the  feast,  I  from  the  wine-cap  tnra'd. 

For  a  new  sudden  fire  within  my  boeem  bum'd. 

And  to  my  lady's  bower  I  flew  upon  the  morrow. 

And  found  her  half  in  wrath  and  half  in  girlish  sorrow. 

And  with  fond  threats,  and  tears  bedimming  her  soft  eyes. 

She  cursed  my  age,  still  drown'd  in  ceaseless  revelrks. 

She  drove  me  from  her,  wept,  forgave,  and  pouting  chided : 

How  sweetly  then  my  time  like  some  bright  river  glided  1 

Ah,  why  from  this  calm  life,  in  youth's  most  golden  prime. 

Plunged  I  in  this  abyss,  this  seething  bell  of  crime, 

Of  passions  fierce  and  fell,  black  ignorance,  and  madness. 

Malice,  and  lust  of  gold !    O  visionary  Gladness  I 

Where  hast  thou  lured  me,  where  ?    And  was  it  then  for  me, 

A  worshipper  of  love,  of  peace,  and  poesy. 

To  brawl  with  sworders  vile,  wretches  who  stab  for  hire ! 

Was  it  for  me  to  tame  the  restive  courser's  fire. 

To  shake  the  rein,  or  wield  the  mercenary  blade ! 

And  yet,  what  shall  I  leave? — A  trace  that  soon  shall  fade. 

Of  blind  and  senseless  zeal ;  of  courage — idle  merit! — 

Be  dumb,  my  voice,  be  dumb !    And  thou,  thou  lying  spirit, 
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Thou  word,  thou  empty  sound.  ... 

Oh  no! 
Be  still,  ye  mnrmarings  of  weakness ! 
And  thou,  O  Bard  I  with  rapture  glow : 
Thou  hast  not  bent,  with  slavish  meekness, 
Before  our  age's  shame  thy  brow ; 
The  splendours  of  the  widked  spuming, 
Thou  wavMst  a  torch,  terrific  burning, 
Whose  lurid  lustre  fiercely  fell 
On  that  foul  nest  of  vulture-rulers ; 
Loud  rang  thy  lash  and  reached  them  well. 

Around  them  hiss'd  thy  winged  verse ; 
Thou  did'st  invoke  upon  them  the  avenger ; 

Thoil  sang'st  to  Marat's  worshippers 

The  dagger  and  the  Virgin-Nemesis ! 
When  that  old  holy  man  strove  from  the  axe  to  tear 
With  a  chain-laden  hand  his  master's  crowned  head, 
Thou  gav'st  thy  hand  unto  the  noble  paur ; 

Before  ye,  struck  with  horror,  fell 

That  Areopagus  of  hell. 
Be  proud,  O  Bard!  and  thou,  fiend-wolf  of  blood  and  guile, 

Sport  with  my  head  awhile ; 
Tis  in  thy  clutch.    But  hark !  and  know,  thou  Godless  one. 
My  shout  shall  follow  thee,  my  triumph-langh  of  joy  I 

Aye,  drink  our  blood,  live  to  destroy : 

Thou'rt  but  a  pigmy  still ;  thy  race  shall  soon  be  run. 
An  hour  will  come,  an  hour  thou  can'st  not  flee — 

Thou  Shalt  fall.  Tyrant !    Indignation 
Will  wake  at  last.    The  sobs  and  mournings  of  a  nation 

Will  waken  weary  destiny. 
But  now  I  go.  .  .  .  Tis  time.  .  .  .  But  thou  Shalt  follow  me  I 
X  wait  thy  coming.'' 

Thus  rang  the  Bard's  dying  lay. 
And  all  was  still  around.    The  dim  lamp's  quiet  ray 

'Gan  pale  before  the  gleam  of  morning, 
Into  that  dungeon  stream'd  the  dawn-light  of  the  day, 

Upon  the  grate  he  bends  a  glance  unshrinking.  .  .  . 
A  noise.    They  come,  they  call.    There  is  no  hope  1    Tis  they  I 

Locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  and  chains,  are  clinking. 
They  call.  .  .  .  Stay,  stay ;  one  day,  but  one  day  more, 

And  he  shall  live  in  liberty 

A  mighty  citizen,  when  all  is  o'er. 

Amid  a  nation  great  and  free. 
The  silent  train  moves  on.    There  stands  the  headsman  grim ; 
But  the  Bard's  path  of  death,  the  ray  of  friendship  lighteth, 
Mnnnnring  Glory's  name,  he  mounts — His  brow  he  smiteth — 

Weep,  Muse,,  for  him! 
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BfABsroy ;  or,  the  memoirs  of  a  statesman. 

Part  XVm. 

^  Bare  I  not  In  my  time  be«rd  lions  row  ? 
HftTo  I  not  heard  tbe  Ma»  pnft  up  with  wlnd« 
Bage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  f 
HaTe  I  not  heard  fX^^  ordnance  in  the  fields 
And  HeaTen'a  artOIery  thunder  in  the  ikiet  ? 
HaTe  Z  not  in  the  pitdied  battle  heard 
Load  'laromsi  neighing  BteedBi  and  tnunpets  dang  ?  ** 


Ok  returning  to  London  I  found  the 
world  in  the  ^^  transition  state."  The 
^irit  of  the  people  was  changed ;  the 
nature  of  the  war  was  changed ;  the 
principle  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
l^;i^tare  was  changed.  A  new  era 
of  the  contest  had  arrived;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  perplexity*  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
events,  every  one  exhibited  a  convic- 
tion, that  when  Uiey  came  their  mag- 
nitude would  turn  all  the  struggles  of 
the  past  into  chOd's  pla^. 

I,  too,  had  my  share  in  the  change. 
I  had  now  passed  my  public  novitiate, 
and  had  obtained  my  experience  of 
statesmanship  on  a  scale,  if  too  small 
for  history,  yet  sufficiently  large  to 
teach  me  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery. National  conspiracy,  the 
council-chamber,  popular  ebullition, 
and  the  tardy  but  powerful  action  of 
public  justice,  had  been  my  tutors ; 
and  I  was  now  felt,  by  the  higher 
powers,  to  be  not  unfit  for  trust  in  a 
larger  field.  A  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  soon  enabled  me 
to  give  satisfiustory  evidence  that  I 
had  not  altogether  overiooked  the 
character  of  the  crisis ;  and,  after  some 
interviews  with  the  premier,  his  ap- 
proval of  my  conduct  in  Ireland  was 
followed  by  the  proposal  of  office,with 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

I  had  thus  attained,  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  a  distinction  for,  which  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  had  labour- 
ed tte>ugh  life  in  vain.  Bat  mine 
was  no  couch  of  rosy  prosperity.  The 
period  was  threatening.  The  old 
days  of  official  repose  were  past,  never 
to  return.  The  state  of  Europe  was 
houriy  assuming  an  aspect  of  the 
deepest  peril.  The  war  had  hitherto 
been  but  tiie  stmg^e  of  armies ;  it  now 
threatened  to  be  the  struggle  of  na- 
tions.   It  had  hitherto  lived  on  the 


natural  resources  of  public  expendi- 
ture ;  it  now  began  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  kin^om.  Hie  ordinary 
finance  of  England  was  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  demands  pressing  heavily  on 
the  existing  generation,  and  laymg  a 
hereditary  burden  on  all  that  were  to 
follow.  The  nature  of  our  antagonist 
deepened  the  difficulty.  AH  the  com- 
mon casualties  of  nations  were  so  far 
from  breaking  the  enemy  down,  that 
they  only  gave  him  renewed  power. 
Poverty swelledhisranks;  confiscation 
swelled  his  coffers ;  bankruptcy  gave 
him  strength ;  faction  invigorated  his 
government ;  and  insubordination 
made  him  invincible.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion,  even  a  new  terror  arose. 
The  democracy  of  France,  aftar  start- 
ling Europe,  had  seemed  to  be  siiikhig 
into  feebleness  and  apathy,  when  anew 
wonderappeared  in  the  political  hemi  • 
sphere,  too  glaring  and  too  ominous 
to  suffer  our  eres  to  turn  from  it  for 
a  moment  The  Consulate  assumed 
the  rule  of  France.  Combining  the 
fiery  vigour  of  republicanism  wiui  the 
perseverance  of  monardiy,  it  now 
carried  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
into  f€&«ign  fields.  Every  foreign 
capital  began  to  tremble.  The  whole 
European  s^oBtem  shook  before  a 
power  which  smote  it  with  the  force 
of  a  cannon-ball  agahast  a  crumbling 
bastion.  The  extraordinary  man  who 
now  took  the  lead  in  France,  had 
touched  the  string  which  vibrated  in 
the  heart  of  every  native  of  the  soil. 
He  had  found  them  weary  of  the 
crimes  of  the  democracy;  he  told 
them  that  a  career  of  universal  su- 
premacy was  open  before  them.  He 
had  found  them  degraded  bv  the 
consciousness  of  riot  and  regicide ;  he 
told  them  that  they  were  the  cheva- 
liers of  the  new  age,  and  destined  to 
eclipse  the  chevaliers  of  aU  the  ages 
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past.  His  Italian  campaigas,  bj  their 
rapidity,  tbeir  fine  combinations,  and 
their  astonishing  sncceas,  had  created  a 
new  art  of  war.  He  had  bronght 
them  romantic  trinmpiis  from  the  land 
of  romance.  Day  by  day  the  populace 
of  the  capital  were  snmmoned  to  see 
pageants  of  Italian  standvds,  can- 
non, and  prisoners.  Eveiy  coorier 
tiiat  galloped  through  the  streets 
bronght  tidings  of  some  newcouipiest; 
and  every  meeting  of  the  Councils  was 
employed  in  announcing  the  addition 
of  some  dassic  proTince,  the-  over- 
tjbfow  of  some  hostile  diadem,  or  the 
arriTal  of  some  convoy  of  those  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  spoils  of  war, 
tiM  treasmres  of  the  Italian  arts. 
Erance  began  to  dream  of  the  con- 
qpiest  of  the  world. 

Hie  contrast  between  her  past 
oalamitiftB  and  her  present  splendoury 
powerfully  heig^^tened  the  iUoeioo. 
France  loves  illusion ;  she  has  always 
rQcioed  fai  glittering  deoeptiona,  even 
wkih  the  pcfffect  knowledge  that  they 
were  deceptions ;  and  here  stood  the 
most  dazzling  of  political  diari»- 
tans,  the  great  wonder-worker,  rais-' 
log  phantoms  of  national  glory  even 
oat  of  the  chameL  The  wrecks  of 
faction,  the  remnants  of  the  monar- 
dhy,  and  the  corpses  lying  headless 
in  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  gave 
all  semblance  to  the  condition— 
France  wag  a  dianiel.  Her  people, 
by  natnre  rushing  into  extremes, 
wild  and  fierce,  yet  gallant  and 
generous,  had  become  at  length  c(a- 
acioua  of  the  national  fall  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  They  had  been  scandal- 
ised  by  the  rudeness,  the  baaenesa, 
and  the  bmtishneBS,  of  rabUe  sn- 
pramacy.  Th^  gazed  upon  thehr  own 
cnmsoned  haa^te  and  timished  wea- 
pons widi  intoleraUe  disgnst;  and  it 
was  in  this  moment  of  depression  that 
thtey  saw  a  sudden  beam  of  military 
nnown  shot  across  the  national  dark- 
ness. Afkersolongdefeatthatithad 
extingnished  all  but  the  memory  ci 
iMor  okl  triumphs,  France  was  a  con- 
queror; after  a  century  of  helpless  ex- 
haastioii,  ske  had  liaen  into  almost 
aopematoral  vigour;  after  a  hundred 
years,  scarcely  marked  by  a  single 
"Victory,  her  capital  rang  with  the  daily 
sound  of  sncoeasfol  battles  against  the 
ireteransof  fVederick  and  Maria  The- 
veaa;  after  lingering  for  generations 


in  the  obscurity  so  bitter  to  the  po- 
pular heart,  France  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  broadest  lustre  of 
European  sovereignty.  The  world 
was  changed ;  and  the  limits  of  that 
change  ofifered  only  a  more  resisUess 
lure  to  the  popular  passion,  for  their 
being  still  indistinct  to  the  keenest 
eye  of  man. 

But  our  chief  struggle  was  at  home, 
and  the  reaction  of  our  foreign  disas- 
ters came  with  terrible  weight  upon  a 
cabinet  already  tottering.  We  saw 
its  fate.  Days  and  nights  of  the  most 
anxious  consultation,  could  not  relifiva 
us  firom  the  hourly  increasing  evidence, 
that  the  Continent  was  on  the  verge 
of  min.  The  voice  of  Ofi^MMition,  re* 
inforced  by  the  roar  of  the  mnltitode. 
oouid  no  longer  be  shut  out  by  the 
curtains  of  the  council-chamber.  Fox, 
always  formidable,  was  never  more 
confident  and  more  popular,  thas 
when  he  made  the  Hoose  ring  with 
prophecies  of  national  downfoll.  His 
attacks  were  now  incessant.  He  flung 
hts  hand-grenades  niij^t  after  ni^t 
into  our  camp,  and  constantiy  with 
still  greater  damage.  We  still  foughtt 
but  it  was  the  fifi^t  of  deqiair.  Pitt 
was  imperturbaUe ;  but  there  waa 
not  one  among  his  coUeagnes  who  did 
not  feel  the  hopelessness  of  calling  for 
public  reliance,  when,  in  every  sncces- 
sive  debate,  we  heard  the  leader  of. 
Opposition  contemptuously  asking, 
idiat  answer  we  had  to  the  Gazette 
crowded  with  bankruptcy  ?  to  the  re- 
s(^ution8  of  great  bo^Uee  of  the  peonle 
denouncing  the  war  ?  or  to  the  deadly 
evidence  of  its  effects  in  the  buUetiii 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  annonn* 
dug  some  new  defeat  of  our  allies ; 
some  new  treaty  of  Bubmission ;  some 
new  barter  of  provinces  for  the  pre- 
carious existence  of  foreign  thrones? 

In  all  my  recollections  of  public  life» 
this  was  the  period  of  the  deepest  per- 
plexity. The  name  of  the  great  minis- 
ter has  been  humiliated  by  those  whe 
judge  of  the  past  only  by  the  present. 
But  then  all  waa  new.  I^e  general  eye 
of  statesmanship  had  been  qeocived  by 
the  formal  grandeur  of  the  continent 
tial  sovereiguties.  They  had  lain  un- 
tOBched,  like  the  bodies  of  their  kings, 
with  all  their  armour  on,  and  with 
every  feature  unchanged;  and  such 
th^  might  have  remained  for  ages  to 
come,  had  not  a  new  force  broken  open 
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tiwir  gilded  and  senlptiired  shrines, 
torn  (^  tbeir  cerements,  and  exposed 
than  to  tiieligfat  and  air.  Then  a  toneh 
extingnidied  them ;  the  armonr  drop- 
ped into  ^u&t ;  the  royal  robes  dissol- 
ved ;  the  royal  featnres  disa]^)eared ; 
and  the  wh<^  iltnslon  left  nothing  bmt 
Ha  moral  behind. 

It  can  be  no  dishonovr  to  the  me- 
mory of  tiie  first  of  statesmen,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy.    Europe  bad  never  before 
seen  a  war  of  the  people.    The  bnm- 
ing  passions,  mde  yigoor,  and  re- 
moiadess  daiingof  the  multitude,  were 
phenomena  of  which  man  knows  no 
more  than  he  knows  of  tkie  materials 
ef  deatmction  which  lie  hid  in  the 
eentml  cavems  of  the  globe,  and  which 
some  new  era  may  be  svifered  to 
derdope,  for  the  new  havoc  of  pos- 
terity.    Even  to  this  hour,  I  think 
that  the  true  source  of  revolutionary 
triumph  has  been  mistaken.    It  was 
not  in  the  furious  energy  of  its  factions, 
nor  in  the  wild  revenge  of  the  people, 
nor  even  m  the   dazzling  view  of 
national  conquest.    These  were  but 
gusts  of  the  popular  tempest,  currents 
of  the  great  popular  tide.    Bat  the 
salghty  mover  of  all  was  the  sudden 
change  frovR  the  disgusts  and  depres- 
sions of  serfdom,  into  a  sense  that  all 
the  world  of  possession  lay  before  the 
bold  heart  and  the  ruthless   hand. 
E^eiy  form  of  wealth  and  enjoyment 
was  offered  to  the  man  who  had  be- 
gun Itfe  in  the  condition  of  one  chain- 
ed to  the  ground,  and  who  could  never 
have  hopied  to  change  his  toil  but  for 
the  grave.    But  the  barrier  was  now 
cast  down,  and  all  were  free  to  rush 
in.    The  treasury  of  national  honours 
was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  all  might 
diare  the  spoil.    This  was  the  true 
secret  of  the  astonishing  power  of  the 
Bevolution.    Hie  man  who  was  no- 
thing to^y,  might  be  every  thing  to- 
morrow.   The  conscript  might  be  a 
captain,  a  colonel,  a  general,  before 
^e  Austrian  or  Prussian  soldier  could 
be  a  coiiioral.    Who  can  wonder  at 
the  inai^  of  France,  or  the  flight  of 
her  enemies? 

Although  every  night  now  produced 
a  debate,  and  the  demand  on  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigilance  of  ministers  was 
^cessant  and  exhausting,  the  real 
debates  in  both  Houses  were  few  in 
comparison  wi^  those  of  later  thnes. 
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In  those  pitched  battles  of  the  great 
parties,  their  whole  strength  was 
mustered  from  every  quarter;  the 
question  was  long  announced ;  and  its 
decision  was  regarded  as  giving  the 
most  complete  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Opposition.  One 
of  these  nights  came,  unfortunately 
for  ministers,  on  the  veiy  day  in  which 
the  bulletin  arrived,  announcmg  the 
signature  of  the  first  Austrian  armis- 
tice. The  passage  of  the  Tyrol  had 
stripped  Austria  of  its  mountain  bar- 
rier. Terror  had  done  the  rest ;  and 
the  armistice  was  signed  within  three 
marches  of  Vienna  I  The  courier  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, and  had  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  France,  reported  the  whole 
nation  to  be  in  a  frenzy  of  triumph.- 
He  had  every  where  seen  civic  pro- 
cessions, military  displays,  and  illu- 
minations in  the  cities.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  people  had  risen  to  the 
utmost  height  of  national  enthusiasm ; 
and  Europe  was  pronounced,  by  every 
Frenchman,  from  the  Directory  to  the 
postilion,  to  be  at  their  feet. 

This  intelligence  was  all  but  fatal. 
If  a  shower  of  cannon-balls  had  been 
poured  in  upon  the  ministerial  benches, 
it  could  scarcely  have  produced  a 
more  sweeping  effect.  It  was  clear 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  *^  independent 
members" — only  another  name  for  the 
most  flexible  portion  of  the  House—- 
was  ftilly  awake  to  the  contingency ; 
the  "waiters  upon  Providence,"  as  they 
were  called,  with  no  very  reverent 
allusion,  were  evidently  on  the  point 
of  deciding  for  themselves ;  and  the 
"King's  friends" — a  party  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  but  perfectly 
knowing,  and  known  by,  the  treasury 
— began  to  move  away  by  small  sec- 
tions ;  and,  crowded  as  the  clubs  were 
during  the  dajr,  I  never  saw  the 
minister  rise  with  so  few  of  his  cus- 
tomary troops  behind  him.  But  the 
Opposition  bench  was  crowded  to  re- 
pletion; and  their  leader  sat  looking 
round  with  good-humoured  astonish- 
ment, and  sometimes  with  equally 
good-humoured  buriesque,  on  the  sud- 
den increase  of  his  recruits.  The  mo- 
tion was  in  answer  to  a  royal  message 
on  continental  subsidies.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  difficult  than  the 
topic  at  that  juncture.  But  I  never 
listened  to  Pitt  with  more  genuine 
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admiration.  Fox,  in  his  declamatorj 
bursts,  was  superior  to  every  speaker 
whom  I  have  ever  heard.    His  ap- 

fearance  of  feeling  was  irresistible, 
t  seemed  that,  if  one  could  have  strip- 
ped his  heart,  it  could  scarcely  have 
shown  its  pulsations  more  vividly  to 
the  eye,  than  they  transpired  from 
his  fluent  and  most  eloquent  tongue. 
But  if  Fox  was  the  most  powerful  of 
declaimers,  Pitt  was  the  mightiest 
master  of  the  language  of  national 
council.  He,  too,  could  be  occasionally 
glowing  and  imaginative.  He  could 
even  launch  the  lighter  weapons  of 
sarcasm  with  singular  dexterity ;  but 
his  true  rank  was  as  the  ruler  of  Em- 
pire, and  his  true  talent  was  never 
developed  but  when  he  spoke  for  the 
interests  of  Empire. 

On  this  night  ho  was  more  earnest 
and. more  impressive  than  ever;  the 
tme  description  would  have  been,  more 
imperiaL  He  spoke,  less  like  a  de- 
bater, than  like  one  who  held  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  one  who  also 
felt  that  he  was  transmitting  his  wis- 
dom as  a  parting  legacy  to  a  great 
people. 

A  portion  of  that  speech,  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
leaders  of  public  affairs  in  England, 
was  singularly  full  and  powerful.  Re- 
ferring to  the  calumniated  Revolution 
of  168a—"  We  now  stand,"  said  he, 
*'  almost  in  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  France  and  Europe,  in  which 
the  government  of  William  III.  stood 
a  century  ago.  We  have  only  to  sub- 
.stltnte  the  democracy  of  France  for 
the  monarchy;  and  Europe  enfeebled 
by  the  shocks  of  war,  as  it  is  now,  for 
Europe  untouched  and  intrepid,  awake 
to  the  ambition  of  the  French  king, 
and  determined  to  meet  him  sword  in 
Jiand.  But  the  King  of  England  was 
even  then  the  guiding  mind  of  Eni'ope. 
I  now  demand,  what  was  the  redeem- 
ing policy  of  that  pre-eminent  sove- 
reign ?  It  was,  never  to  despair  of  the 
triumph  of  principle ;  never  to  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  good  in  a 
■contest  with  evil;  and  never  to  hesi- 
tate in  calling  upon  a  great  and  fi*ee 
people  for  the  defence  of  that  consti- 
tution which  had  made  them  great 
And  free." 

Those  high-toned  sentiments  were 
received  with  loud  cheers.  Even  Op- 
position felt  the  natural  force  of  the 


appeal,  and  the  cheering  was  nniver** 
sal;  party  was  forgotten  for  the 
time,  and  the  name  of  England,  and 
the  revived  glory  of  those  iUostrious 
days,  bowed  the  whole  House  at  the 
will  of  the  great  orator.  In  the  midst 
of  their  ^nthnsia^m,  he  took  from  the 
table  a  volume  of  the  records,  and 
read  tiie  final  address  of  William  to 
his  Parliament;  the  bequest  of  a 
dying  king  to  the  people  whom  ho 
had  rescued  from  slavery.  This  royal 
speech  had  evidently  formed  his  ma- 
nual of  government,  and,  certainly,  a 
nobler  declaration  never  came  from 
the  throne. 

"  My  Lords  and  Oentlemen — I 
promise  myself  that  you  are  met  to- 
gether with  that  just  sense  of  the  com- 
mon danger  of  Europe,  and  that  re- 
sentment of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
French  king,  which  have  been  so  fnlly 
and  universally  expressed  in  the  loyal 
and  seasonable  addresses  of  my  people." 
In  allusion  to  the  French  plan  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  the  reign  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  the  speech  pronounced  that  the 
alliance  of  Spain  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  for  subjugating  En- 
rope.  "  It  is  fit,"  said  the  King, 
"  that  I  should  tell  you  that  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  are  upon  this  Parliament 
— all  matters  are  at  a  stand  until  your 
resolutions  are  known;  and  therefore 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 

"  Yon  have  yet  an  opportunity,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  secnre  to  yourselves 
and  your  posteri^  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are 
not  wanting  to  yourselves^  but  will  ex- 
ert the  utmost  visour  of  the  EngUsh 
nation.  But  I  teU  vou  plainly,  that  if 
you  do  not  lay  hold  of  this  occasion, 
you  have  no  reason  to  hopefor  another." 
One  of  the  measures  proposed  was« 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good 
faith.  "I  cannot  but  press  upon  yon," 
said  the  King,  "  to  take  care  of  the 
public  credit,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
served but  by  keeping  sacred  the 
maxim,  that  Aey  shall  never  be  losers 
who  trust  to  paruamentary  security. 

"  Let  me  conjure  you  to  disappoint 
the  only  hopes  of  your  enemies  by 
your  unanimity.  I  have  shown,  and 
will  always  show,  how  desirous  I  am 
to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my 
people  :  do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay 
aside  parties  and  divisions ;  let  thcro 
be   no   other   distinction    heard   of 
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amongst  im,  bat  of  those  who  are  for 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  present 
establishment ;  and  of  those  who  mean 
a  Fqiish  prince  and  a  French  govern- 
ment. 

«t  I  -shall  only  add  this ;  that  if  joa 
do,  in  good  earnest,' desire  to  see  Eng- 
lamid  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
to  be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  it  will  appear  by  the  pre- 
sent opportmiity." 

Daylight  shone  on  the  windows  of 
St  Stephen^s  before  the  debate  closed. 
The  minister  had -retired  immediately 
after  his  exhausting  speech,  and  left 
his  friends  to  sustain  the  combat.  It 
was  long  and  fierce ;  but  Opposition 
was  again  baffled,  and  the  division  gave 
US  a  lingering  majority.  It  was  now  too 
late,  or  too  early,  to  go  to  rest ;  and  I 
had  returned  to  my  official  apartments, 
to  look  over  some  returns  required  for 
the  next  conncil,  when  my  friend  the 
seo^etary  tapped  at  my  door.  His 
conntenance  looked  care-worn ;  and  for 
a  few  moments  after  he  had  sat  down, 
he  remained  in  total  silence,  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  hands.  This 
was  so  unlike  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
former  times — ^times  in  which  he  had 
seemed  to  defy,  or  almost  to  enjoy,  the 
struggles  of  public  life— that  I  began  to 
express  alarm  for  his  health.  But  he 
interrupted  fbe  by  a  look  of  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  the  words  "  Pitt  is 
dying."  No  words  could  be  fuller  of 
ill  omen,  and  my  anxiety  was  equal  to 
bis  own.  ^*  My  meaning,"  said  he,  "  is 
not,  that  he  must  die  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, nor  in  six  months,  nor  per- 
haps in  a  year,  but  that  the  statesman 
is  dead.  He  must  speak  no  more, 
act  no  more,  and  even,  think  no  more, 
or  he  must  go  to  his  grave.  This 
night  has  finished  the  long  supremacy 
of  the  noblest  mind  that  ever  ruled  the 
councils  of  this  country.  WiUiam  Pitt 
may  live,  but  the  minister  has  finished 
his  days." 

"  Yet,"  I  remarked,  "  I  never  heard 
blm  more  animated  or  more  impres- 
sive than  on  this  night.  He  absolutely 
broke  down  all  resistance.  His  mind 
seemed  richer  than  ever,  and  his  com- 
bination of  facts  and  reasoning  appear- 
ed to  me  unequalled  by  even  his  great- 
est previous  efforts.  I  should  have  al- 
most  pronounced  him  to  be  inspired  by 
the  increased  difficulties  of  the  time." 

"True — ^yetl  conveyed  him  from  the 
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House,  fainting ;— I  have  sate,  along 
with  his  physician,  at  his  bedside 
ever  since,  applying  restoratives  to 
him,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  recovery. 
It  is  plain  that  another  night  of  such 
effort  would  be  too  much  for  his 
frame ;  and  the  question  on  which  I 
have  now  come  to  summon  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  our  fncnds,  turns 
on  the  means  of  calming  public  opinion 
until  he  shall  be  able  to  appear  in  his 
place  once  more.  His  career  is  un- 
questionably at  an  end,  but  his  name 
is  powerful  still;  and  though  another 
trial  of  his  powers  in  Parliament 
would  cost  him  his  life,  still,  as  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  he  might  effect^ 
for  a  while,  all  the  principal  pujq)oses 
of  an  administration." 

I  doubted  the  possibility  of  en- 
countering the  present  strength  of 
Opposition,  reinforced,  as  it  was,  by 
calamity  abroad,  and  asked,  "  Whe- 
ther any  expedient  was  contemplated, 
to  restore  the  public  fortunes  on  the 
Continent?" 

"Every  point  of  that  kind  has  been 
long  since  considered,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Om*  alliances  have  all  failed ;  and  we 
are  now  reproached,  not  simply  with 
the  folly  of  paying  for  inefficient  help, 
but  with  the  cruelty  of  dragging  the 
states  of  Europe  into  a  contest,  where 
to  be  crushed  was  inevitable." 

I  still  urged  an  enquiry  into  the 
strength  of  states  which  had  never 
been  sharera  in  the  war.  "  If  the 
minor  German  powers  have  been  ab- 
sorbed ;  if  Prussia  has  abandoned  the 
cause ;  if  Austria  has  fought  in  vain — 
is  the  world  included  in  Germany?" 
I  threw  the  map  of  Europe  on  the 
table.  "  See  what  a  narrow  circle 
comprehends  the  whole  space  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  limited  the 
defence  of  society  against  the  enemy 
of  all  social  order.  Our  cause  h 
broader  than  Austria  and  Prussia ;  it 
is  broader  than  Europe;  it  is  the 
cause  of  civilization  itself;  and  why 
not  summon  all  civilization  to  its  de- 
fence? Kussia  alone  has  an  army  of 
half  a  million,  yet  she  has  never  fired 
a  shot."  Still,  I  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince my  fellow  minister. 
*  "  Russia— jealous,  ambitious,  and 
Asiatic;  Bussia,  with  the  Eastem^ 
world  for  her  natural  field — what 
object  can  she  have  in  relieving  the 
broken  powera  of  the  Continent?  Must 
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she  not  rather  rejoice  in  the  defeats 
and  convulsions  which  leave  them  at 
licr  mercy  ?  "  I  still  continued  to  urge 
him. 

"  Rely  upon  it ;  it  is  in  the  North 
that  we  mnst  look  for  the  reinforce- 
ment. If  the  councils  of  Catharine 
were  crafty,  the  councils  of  her  suc- 
cessor may  be  sincere.  Catharine 
thought  only  of  the  seizure  of  Tur- 
key ;  Paul  may  think  only  of  the  pro- 
fits of  commerce.  Yet,  is  it  altogether 
justifiable  to  suppose  that  monarchs 
may  not  feel  the  same  sympathies, 
the  same  principles  of  honour — nay, 
the  same  abhorrence  of  a  sanguinary 
republicanism — which  a  private  indi- 
vidual might  feel  in  any  other  instance 
of  oppression  ?  " 

*^  Still,  Marston,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  by  what  influence  a  British 
government  could  urge  a  Russian 
despotism  into  a  contest,  a  thousand 
miles  from  its  frontier;  in  which  it 
can  gain  no  accession  of  territory,  and 
but  little  accession  of  military  fame ; 
and  all  this,  while  it  is  itself  perfectly . 
secure  from  all  aggression.*' 

"  AU^ruc;  but  remember  the  strik- 
ing commencement  of  Voltaire's  Me- 
moir of  Peter — '  Who  could  have  pro- 
tended to  say,  in  the  year  1700,  that 
a  magnificent  and  polished  court 
would  be  formed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cazan  and  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga  would  be  ranked  among  dis- 
ciplined warriors,  and,  after  beating 
the  Turk  and  the  Swede,  gain  victo- 
ries in  Germany?  That  a  desert  of 
two  thousand  leagues  in  length, 
should,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
extend  its  influence  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts ;  and  that,  in  1759,  the 
most  zealou^  patron  of  literature  in 
Europe  should  be  a  Russian  sovereign? 
The  man  who  had  said  this  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  most  chi- 
merical mortal  on  earth.*  But  all  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  career  is  not 
closed.  More  will  be  done  still.  It  may 
even  be  our  most  essential  policy  to 
bring  Russia  into  full  collision  with 
France.  She  is  now  the  only  rival:  and 
1  shall  scarcely  regret  the  fall  of  the 
German  sovereignties,  if  it  clears  th<\ 
field,  to  bring  face  to  flice  the  two  great 
powers  which  hold  at  their  8word*s 
point  the  fate  of  the  Continent.** 
A  month  passed,  of  perpetual  diffi- 


culty in  the  cabinet,  of  ill  news  tmat* 
abroad,  and    of  violent  discontents- 
among  the  people.    A  deficient  har- 
vest had  come,  to  increase  the  national 
murmurs;  a  season  of  peculiar  in-- 
clemency  had  added  its  share  to  the- 
public  vexations ;  and  I  fiilly  experi- ' 
enced  the  insufficiency  of  oflice,  and  of 
the  showy  honours  of  courts,  to  con- ' 
stitute  happiness.    Bnt  a  new  scene 
was  reserved  for  me.    Casual  as  my- 
conversation  with  the    secretaiy  of 
state  had  been,  it  was  not  forgotten : 
it  had  been  related  to  the  minister ; 
and  it  had  so  far  coincided  with  the 
conceptions  of  a  mind,  which  seemed 
to  comprehend  every  chance  of  human 
things,  that  I  was  shortly  sent  for,  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  explanations. 
The  result  was,  the  ofler  of  a  mission 
to  St  Petersburg.     The  proposal  wa» 
so  unexpected,  that  I  required  time 
for  my  answer.  I  must  abandon  high 
employment  at  home  for  a  temporary 
distinction  abroad ;  my  knowledge  of ' 
Russia  was  slight ;  the  character  of 
the  Czar  was  eccentric ;  and  the  snc-  • 
cess  of  an  embassy,  dependent  on  tiie 
most  capricious  of  mankind,  was  so 
uncertain,  that  the  result  might  strip* 
me  of  whatever  credit  I  already  pos- 
sessed. 

But,  there  was  one  aijthority,  to 
which  I. always  appealed.    I  placed 
the  proposal  in  the  hands  of  Clotilde ; 
and  she  settled  all  my  doubts  at  once,  - 
by  declaring,  **  that  it  was  the  appoint- 
ment which,  if  she  had  been  sufiered 
to  choose,  she  would  have  selected,  m 
preference  to  all  others,  foritshononr 
and  its  services."   I  had  no  power  to 
resist   such   pleadings — seconded  as 
they  were  by  the  rosiest  smiles,  and 
the  most  beammg  eyes.   But  Clotilde 
was   still  the  woman,   and  I  only 
valued  her  the  more  for  it. — Her  sin-  • 
cerity  had  not  a  thought  to  hide ;  and 
she  acknowledged  her  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  once  more  treading  oa- 
thc  soil  of  the  Continent ;  at  gazing 
even  on  the  borders  of  her  native 
land,  excladed  as  she  might  be  from 
its  entrance  f  at  the  enjoyment  of  see- 
ing continental  life  in  the  brilHant 
animation  of  its  greatest  court ;  asd 
at,  mingling  with  the  scene  in  a  rank 
which  entitled  her  to  its  first  dlstinc-  * 
tlons. 

"  But,  Clotilde,  how  wiB  you  recon-  - 
c3e  your  tastes  to  the  wild  haMts  of 
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Russia,  and  even  to  the  solemn  for- 
malities of  a  northern  conrt  ?  " 

*^  They  both  present  themselves  to 
me,"  was  her  answer,  ".  with  the 
charm  at  once  of  noTelty  and  recollec- 
tion. From  my  nursery  days,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Catharine,  and  their 
marvelous  city,  rang  in  the  ears  of 
aB  Paris.  Bomance  had  taken  re* 
fiige  at  the  pole;  Voltaire,  BnlTon, 
B'Alembert — all  the  wit,  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  France — satirized  the 
IVench  court  under  the  disguise  of 
Russian  panegyric ;  and  St  Petersburg 
was  to  us  the  modern  Babylon — a 
something  compounded  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  a  Scythian  desert,  and  the 
lustre  of  a  Turkish  tale.'^ 

The  ministerial  note  had  been 
headed  ^^  most  secret  and  confiden- 
tial," and  as  such  I  had  regsu^ed  it. 
But  I  soon  saw  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing ^^  a  state  secret."  I  had  scarcely 
sent  in  my  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment, when  I  found  a  letter  on  my 
table  from  my  old  Israelite  friend, 
Mordecai,  congratulating  me  on  *^  my 
dedsion."  It  was  in  his  usual  abrupt 
style : — 

"  I  was  aware  of  the  minister's 
offer  to  yon  within  twelve  hours  after 
it  was  made.  I  should  have  written 
to  you,  urging  its  acceptance ;  but  I 
prreferred  lea\ing  your  own  judgment 
to  settle  the  question.  Still,  I  can 
give  you  some  personal  knowledge  on 
Sie  subject  of  Russia.  I  have  been 
there  for  the  last  six  months.  My 
daughter — for  what  purpose  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain — took  a 
snddeu  whim  of  hating  Switzerland, 
and  loving  the  snows  and  dcscits  of 
tiie  North.  But  I  have  known  the 
sex  too  long,  ever  to  think  of  combat- 
ing their  wills  by  argument. — The 
only  chance  of  success  is  to  give  way 
to  Uiem.  Mariamne,  sick  of  hills  and 
raUeys,  and  unable  to  breathe  in  the 
pwest  air  of  the  globe,  determined  to 
try  the  exhalations  from  the  maishcs 
ef  tiie  Neva.  But,  she  is  my  child,  after 
aH— *the  only  being  for  whom  I  live — 
and  I  was  peculiariy  grateful  that  she 
had  not  fixed  on  Sib^la,  or  taken  a 
resolution  to  live  and  die  at  Pckiu. 
I  do  not  regret  my  journey.  li 
lias  throvm  a  new  light  on  me.  I 
must  acknowledge  to  yon,  that  I  was 
astonished  at  Russia.    I  had  known 
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it  in  early  life,  and  thought  that  I 
knew  it  well.  But  it  is  singularly 
changed.  The  spirit  of  the  people — 
the  country — ^thc  throne  itself— have 
undergone  tho  most  remarkable  of 
silent  revolutions,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all.  Russia  is  now  Russia  ' 
no  longer ;  she  is  Greece,  Germany, 
France — and  she  will  yet  be  England. 
Her  politics  and  her  faculties,  alike, 
embrace  the  civilized  world.  She  is 
Greece  in  her  subtlety,  Germany  in 
her  intelligence,  and  France  in  her 
ambition.  St  Petersburg  is  less  the 
capital  of  her  emi>ire,  though  of  aU- 
capitals  the  most  magnificent,  than 
an  emblem  of  her  mind.  I  often 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and, 
looking  round  me  on  their  mass  of  pa- 
laces, involnntarily  asked  myself — 
Could  all  this  have  been  the  work  of 
a  single  mind  ?  Other  capitals  have 
been  the  work  of  necessity,  of  chance,  • 
of  national  defence,  of  the  mere  happi- 
ness of  location.  But  this  was  found** 
ed  in  ambition  alone — ^founded  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  one  who  felt,  that  in' 
it  he  was  erecting  an  empire  of  con- 
quest; and  that  from  this  spot,  hi 
idter  ages,  was  to  pour  forth  the  force- 
that  was  to  absorb  every  other  domi*- 
nion  of  the  world.  Peter  fixed  on  the 
site  of  his  city  to  tell  this  to  the' 
world.  I  see  in  its  framer,  and  in  its 
site,  the  living  words—*  I  fkn  my  fti-» 
tnre  capitiA  in  a  wilderness — in  & 
swamp— in  a  region  of  tempests — on 
the  shores  of  an  inhospitable  sea — vbl 
a  climate  of  nine-months*  winter — ta 
^ow  that  I  am  able  to  conquer  all 
the  obstacles  of  nature.  I  mi^t 
have  fixed  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine — in  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
Asia — in  the  superb  plains  of  central 
Russia — or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  I  prefeiTcd  fixing  it  is 
the  extremity  of  the  North,  to  show 
that  the  mind  and  power  of  Rus- 
sia dreaded  no  impediments,  of  either 
man  or  nature.' 

**  I  am  now  in  London  for  a  week. 
You  will  find  me  in  my  den." 

I  visited  him  *'  in  his  den ; "  and  it 
deserved  the  name  as  much  as  ever« 
Not  a  pane  had  been  cleared  of  its 
dinginess;  not  a  cobweb  had  been 
swept  from  its  ceiling;  nothmg  had 
been  removed,  except  thepair  of  living 
skeletons  who  once  acted  as  his  at- 
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tendants.  They  had  been  removed  by 
theBemoverof  all  things ;  and  were  snc- 
ceeded  by  a  pair,  so  similar  in  meagre- 
ness  and  oddity  of  appearance,  that  I 
could  not  have  known  the  change, 
except  for  its  mention  by  their  master, 
congratulating  himself  on  being  so 
*'*'  fortunate  "  in  finding  substitutes.  I 
found  Mordecai  immeraed  in  day- 
books and  ledgers,  and  calculating 
the  exchanges  with  as  much  anxiety 
lis  if  he  were  not  worth  a  shilling. 
But  his  look  was  more  languid  than 
before,  and  his  powerful  eye  seemed 
to  have  sunk  deeper  beneath  his  brow. 

"  You  are  probably  surprised  at 
*  seeing  me  here  ;'*  said  he,  *^  but  I  have 
more  reason  than  ever  to  be  here. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  not 
if  we  throw  it  away.  My  last  excur- 
sion to  Poland  has  revived  my  zeal 
in  behalf  of  my  nation ;  and  as  years 
advance  on  me,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  find  that  I  must  only  exert 
myself  the  more/' 

^^  But,  Mordecai,  yon  are  opulent ; 
yon  can  have  no  necessity  for  aban- 
doning the  natural  indulgences  of  life. 
You  will  only  shorten  your  days  by 
this  toil.  At  least  why  do  yon  linger 
in  this  dungeon?'' 

He  smiled  grimly.    "It  is  a  dun- 

5 eon,  and  I  only  value  it  the  more, 
'o  this  dungeon,  as  you  call  it,  come, 
day  by  day,  some  of  the  haughtiest 
names  of  the  land.  If  I  lived  in  some 
west-end  Square,  with  my  drawing- 
room  filled  with  Louis  Quiuorze  gew- 
gaws, and  half-a-dozen  idle  feUows 
in  livery  to  announce  my  visitors,  I 
«houldnot  feel  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
-sense  of  superiority,  the  contemptuous 
triumph,  the  cool  consciousness  of  the 
tyranny  of  gold,  which  I  feel  when  I 
;^8ee  my  shrinking  supplicants  sitting 
down  among  my  dusty  boxes  and  ever- 
lasting cobwebs.  I  shall  not  suffer  a 
grain  of  dust  to  be  cleared  away.  It 
is  my  pride — it  is  my  power— it  is  my 
revenge." 

His  visage  assumed  so  completely 
the  expression  which  I  had  always 
imagined  for  Shylock,  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  surprised  if  I  had 
seen  him  produce  the  knife  and  the 
scales. 

"  You  are  surprised  at  all  this,"  said 
he  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  fixed  his 
searching  eyes  on  me.  "  I  see  by 
your  countenance,  that  yon  think  me 


a  Goth,  a  monster,  a  savage.— I  think 
myself  none  of  those  things.    I  am  a 
man ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived, 
I  am  also  a  philosopher.    My  life  has 
been  a  perpetual  struggle  through  a 
world  where  every  one  worships  self. 
My  nation   are  scorned,    and   they 
struggle  too.    The  Jew  has  been  in- 
jured, not  by  the  individual  alone,  but 
by  all  mankind ;  and  has  he  not  a  right 
to  his  revenge  ?  He  has  at  last  found 
the  means.    He  is  now  absorbing  the 
wealth  of  all  nations.  With  the  wealth 
he  will  have  the  power ;  and  another 
half  century  will  not  elapse,  before  all  < 
the  grand  questions  of  public  council- 
nay,  of  national  existence — ^must  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  persecute 
sons  of  Abraham.    Who  shall  rise,  or 
who  shall  fall ;  who  shall  make  war,  or 
who  shall  obtain  peace ;  what  republic 
shall  be  created,  or  what  monarchy 
shall  be  rent  in  pieces — ^will  hence- 
forth be  the  questions,  not  of  cabinets, 
but  of  the  'Change.    There  are  cor- 
respondences within  this  escritoire, 
worth  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  earth.  There  are  commands 
at  the  point  of  this  pen,  which  the 
proudest  statesmanship  dares  not  con- 
trovert.   There  is  in  the  chests  round 
you  a  ruler  more  powerful  than  ever 
before  held  the  sceptre — the  dictator 
of  the  globe ;  the  true  Despot  is  Gold." 

After  this  wild  burst,  he  sank  into 
silence ;  until,  to  change  the  fever  of 
his  thoughts,  I  enquired  for  the  health 
of  his  daughter.  The  father's  heart 
overcame  him  again. 

*'  My  world  threatens  to  be  a  lonely 
one,  Mr  Marston,"  said  he  in  a  feeble 
voice.  "  You  see  a  heartbroken  man. 
Forgive  the  bitterness  with  which  I 
have  spoken.  Mariamne,  I  fear,  is 
dying;  and  what  is  wealth  now  to  me  ? 
I  haVe  left  her  in  Poland  among  my 
people.  She  seemed  to  feel  some 
slight  enjoyment  in  wandeiing  from 
place  to  place ;  but  her  last  letter  tells 
me  that  she  is  wearied  of  travelling, 
and  has  made  up  her  mind  to  live 
and  die  where  she  may  be  surround- 
ed by  her  unhappy  nation.  I  remain 
here  only  to  wind  up  my  affairs,  and  in 
a  week  I  quit  England — and  for  ever." 

But  a  new  object  caught  my  glance. 
Mordecai — ^who,  while  he  was  thus 
speaking  in  paroxysms  of  alternate 
indignation  and  sorrow,  had  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  turn  over  his 
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books  and  boxes — ^had  accidentally 
'shaken  a  pile  of  tin  cases  from  its  pin- 
nacle, and  the  whole  rolled  down  at 
my  feet.  On  one  of  them  I  saw,  with 
no  very  strong  surprise,  the  words — 
'^  Mortgage — ^Mortimer  Castle.'*  The 
eyes  of  both  glanced  in  the  same 
diirection. 

"  There,"  said  the  Israelite,  "  you 
have  your  paternal  acres  in  your  hand 
— your  Plantagenet  forests,  and  your 
Tudor  castle,  fdl  in  a  cubic  foot.  On 
the  chair  where  yon  are  now  sitting, 
your  lordly  brother  sat  yestei*day, 
gathering  up  his  skirts  from  the  touch 
of  every  thing  round  him,  and  evi- 
dently suffering  all  the  torture  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  forced  to  smile  on  the 
holder  of  his  last  mortgage.  He  is 
min^ — not  worth  a  sixpence ;  Mel- 
ton and  Newmarket  have  settled  that 
question  for  him.  But  do  yon  recog- 
nise that  hand?  **  He  drew  a  letter 
from  his  portfolio.  I  knew  the  writ- 
ing :  it  was  from  my  mother — on  whom, 
now  old  and  feeble,  this  accomplished 
nwe'had  been  urging  the  sale  of  her 
johiture.  Helpless  and  alone,  she 
had  consented  to  this  fatal  measure ; 
and  my  noble  brother's  visit  to  the 
Israelite  had  been  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  make  the  purchase. 

I  started  up  in  indignation;  de- 
dared  tibat  the  result  must  reduce  my 
unfortunate  parent  to  beggary;  and 
demanded  by  what  means  I  could 
possibly  prevent  what  was  "  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  plunder.'* 

'^  I  see  no  means,"  said  Mordecai 
coolly,  ^*  except  your  making  the  pur- 
chase yourself,  and  thus  securing  the 
jointure  to  her  ladyship.  It  is  only 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

"/  make  the  purchase  I  I  have 
not  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  upon 
earth.  I  ask  you,  what  t«  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Your  brother  has  here  the  power 
of  selling — and  will  sell,  if  the  starva- 
tion of  fifty  mothers  stood  in  his  way. 
Newmarket  suffers  no  qualms  of  that 
kind;  and,  when  his  matters  there 
are  settled,  his  coachmaker's  bill  for 
landanlets  and  britchskas  wiU  make 
him  a  pedestrian  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But /have  refused  the  purchase; 
and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  subject  that 
I  was  induced  to  invite  you  to  my 
*  dungeon,' as  you  not  unjustly  term  it." 

The  picture  of  a  mother,  of  whom 
I  had  always  thought  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  child,  east  out  in  her  old 


age  to  poverty,  with  the  added  bitter- 
ness of  being  thus  cast  out  by  heir 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  a  cruel  and 
treacherous  son,  rose  before  my  eyes 
with  such  pain,  that  I  absolutely  lost 
all  power  of  speech,  and  could  only 
look  the  distress  which  I  felt.  Mor- 
decai gazed  on  me  with  an  enquiring 
countenance. 

"  You  love  this  mother,  Mr  Mar- 
ston. You  are  a  good  son.  We  Is- 
raelites, with  all  our  faults,  respect 
the  feelings  which  *•  honour  the  father 
and  the  mother.'  It  is  a  holy  love, 
and  well  earned  by  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  parentage."  He  paused,  and 
covered  his  forehead  with  his  gigantic 
hands.  I  could  hear  him  murmur 
the  name  of  his  daughter.  The  strik- 
ing of  a  neighbouring  church  dodc 
stiutled  him  from  his  reverie. 

Suddenly  again  bustling  among  his 
papers,  he  said — *^  WitMn  this  half 
hour,  your  brother  is  to  call  again  for 
my  definitive  answer.  Now,  listen  to 
me.  Thejointure  shall  be  purchased." 
I  bit  my  lip ;  but  he  did  not  leave  me 
long  in  suspense — ^^  And  you  shall  be 
the  purchaser."  He  wrote  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand. 

'^  Mordecai,  you  are  a  noble  fellow ! 
But  how  am  I  to  act  upon  this  ?  I 
am  worth  nothing.  I  might  as  well 
attempt  to  repay  millions." 

"  Well,  so  be  it,  Mr  Marston.  You 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  good  son. 
You  will  repay  it  when  you  can.  I 
exact  but  one  condition:  that  yon 
will  come  and  visit  Mariamne  and  mo 
in  Poland." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  hall-door  put 
an  end  to  our  interview. 

"  That  is  your  brothei*,"  said  he. 
**  You  must  not  see  him,  as  I  choose 
to  keep  the  name  of  the  purchaser  to 
myself.  Take  your  mother's  letter 
with  you ;  and  give  her  my  best  advice 
to  write  no  more—at  least,  to  such 
correspondents  as  his  lordship." 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  He  fol- 
lowed me  hastily ;  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  said — *'  Another  conditi<m 
I  have  to  make.  It  is,  that  not  a 
syllable  of  all  that  has  passed  between 
us  on  this  subject  shall  be  suffered  to 
transpire.  I  should  make  but  a  bad 
figure  on  'Change,  if  I  were  suspected 
of  transactions  in  that  style.  Re- 
member, it  must  be  a  profound  secret 
to  all  the  world." 
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"  Even  to  my  wife?"  I  asked.  "  la 
she  included  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint 
langh ;  ^^  I  look  upon  yon  aa  a  mere 
mortal  still.  All  vowa  are  void  in 
their  nature,  which  require  impossibili- 
ties in  their  execution."    Wc  parted. 

I  told  my  little  city  talc  to  Clotikle. 
She  wept  and  smiled  alternately,  as  I 
told  it.    Mordecai  received  all  his  due 
praise ;  and  we  pledged  oarselves  to 
find  out  his  JMariamue,  in  whatever 
comer  of  the  Litliuanian  wilderness 
she  might  have  hidden  her  fantastie 
heart  and  head.  But  I  Iiad  now  another 
duty.    Within  a  few  hours,  we  w«re 
on  our  way  to  the  jointure-house.    It 
^as  a  picturesque  old  building,  the 
residence  of  the  Father  Abbot,  in  the 
times  before  the  insatiable  hand  of 
Somerset  had  fallen  upon  the  monas- 
teries.   We  reached  it  in  the  twilight 
of  a  gentle  day,  when  all  its  shrubs 
.  and  flowers  were  filling  the  air  with 
freshness  and  fragrance.    I  found  my 
mother  less  enfeebled  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  still  affectionate  ajid  ten- 
der, as  she  had  always  been  to  her 
long-absent  son.    She  was  still  fully 
eusceptible  of  the  honours  which  had 
now   opened   before   me.      Clotilde 
almost  knelt  before  her  noble  air  and 
venerable  beauty.    My  mother  could 
not  grow  weary  with  gazing  on  the 
expressive  countenance  of  my  beauti- 
ful wife.    I  had  secured  my  parent's 
comfort  for  life ;  and  I,  too,  was  happy. 

My  embassy,  like  all  other  em- 
bassies, had  its  vexations ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  had  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  its^  acceptance.  My  recep- 
tion at  St  Petersburg  was  most  dis- 
tinguished; I  had  arrived  at  a  ibr- 
innate  period.  The  French  expedition 
to  Egypt  had  alarmed  the  Busaian 
councils  for  Constantiuople ;  a  pos- 
session to  which  every  Russian  looks, 
ill  due  time,  as  naturally  as  to  the 
right  of  his  copecks  and  caftan.  But 
the  victory  of  Aboukir,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet,  again  raised 
the  popular  exultation,  and  English 
heroism  was  the  topic  of  eveiy  tongue. 
*  The  incomparable  campaign  of  the 
Bussian  army  In  Italy ;  the  recovery, 
in  three  months,  of  all  which  it  iiad 
cost  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
genius  of  n«r  greatest  general,  in  two 
years  of  pitched  battles,  sangninaiy 
sieges,  artful  negotiatiODi  and  incea- 


sant  intrigue,  to  obtain,  excited  the 
nation  to  the  highest  degree  of  entfaa- 
sia3m,.and  the  embassy  basked  in  the 
broadest  sunshine  of  popularity.  FIte 
now  succeeded  fgte;  the  standards 
taken  in  Suwarrow^s  battles,  the 
proudest  trophies  ever  won  by  Rus- 
sian arms,  wore  carried  in  procession 
to  the  cathedral ;  illuminations  of  the 
capital,  balls  in  the  palaces,  and  pub- 
lic sports  on  the  waters  and  banks  of 
the  Neva,  kept  St  Petersburg  in  a 
perpetual  tumult  of  joy. 

But  all  was  not  sunshine:  the  char- 
acter of  the  sovereign  in  a  despotism 
demands  perpetual  study;  and  Paul 
was  freakish  and  headstrong  beyond 
all  hnman  calculation.    No  man  waa 
more  misundcratood  at  a  distance,  nor 
less  capable  of  being  imderstood  near. 
He  had  some  striking  qualities.    He 
was  generous,  bold,  and  high-princi- 
pled ;  but  the  simplest  accident  wonld 
turn  all  those  qualities  into  tfaeu'  re- 
verse.   To-day  he  was  ready  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cause  of  Europe ; 
every  soldier  of  Russia  must  march : 
but,  when  the  morrow  came,  he  re- 
voked the  order  for  his  troops,  and 
cashiered  the   secretaries  who   had 
been  rash  enough  to  take  him  at  his 
word.    The  secret  was  in  his  brain; 
disease  was  gathering  on  his  intellect, 
and  he  was  daily  becoming  dangerous 
to  those  nearest  him.    The  result  was 
long  foreseen.  In  Spain,  Gil  Bias  recom- 
mends that  no  man  wiio  wishes  for 
long  life  should  quarrel  with  his  cook. 
In  Russia,  let  no  Czar  rouse  the  sus- 
picions of  his  courtiers.  As  the  Pagans 
hung  chaplets  on  the  statues  of  their 
gods  in  victoiy,  and  flogged  them  in 
defeat,  the  Russians,  in  every  casual- 
ty of  their  arms,  turned  a  scowling 
eye  upon  theur  liege  lord :  and  the  re- 
treat of  Snwarrow,  the  greatest  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  from  Switzerland,   at 
once  stripped  the  Emperor  of  all  his 
popularity. 

My  position  now  became  doubly 
anxious.  Even  despots  love  popu- 
larity, and  the  Czar  was  alternately 
furious  and  frightened  at  its  loss. 
Guards  were  planted  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  with  orders  to  disperse  all 
groups.  Every  man  who  looked  at 
the  Imperial  equipage  as  it  passed 
through  the  streets,  was  in  danger  of 
being  arrested  as  an  assassui.  Nobles 
were  suddenly  exiled — ^none  knew 
why,  or  where.  The  cloud  was  thick- 
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•ening  rouQd  the  palaoe.  It  is  a  peril- 
ous thing  to  be  tbe  one  object  on 
^kicb  every  eye  involuntary  turns,  as 
'ih»  cause  of  public  evil.  Kumours  of 
•conspiracy  rose  and  died,  and  wei*e 
beard  again.  In  free  govemments 
,pabiic  discontents  have  room  to  escape, 
.aad  they  escape.  In  despotisms  they 
.bare  no  room  to  evaporate,  and  they 
•coadenfieuntU  they  explode.  StPeters- 
i)urg  at  length  became  a  place  of 
jsilcnce  and  solitude  by  day,  and  of 
^murmnrs  and  meetings  by  night.  It 
^reminded  one  of  JKome  in  the  days  of 
.!Nero;  and  I  looked  Tvith  perpetual 
aUnn  for  the  catastrophe  of  Kero. 

The  Russian  is  a  submissive  man, 
and  even  capable  of  strong  attach-- 
ment  to  the  throne :  but  there  is  no 
spot  of  the  earth  where  national  in- 
jury is  more  deeply  resented ;  and  Paul 
Jiad  been  regarded  as  tarnishing  the 
iame  of  Russia.    His  abandonment 
.of  Suwarrow — a  wai'rior,  of  whom  the 
annals  of  the  Russian  army  will  bear 
record  to  the  end  of  time — ^had  stung 
all   classes.     More  than  a   soldier, 
Suwarrow  was  a  great  military  ge- 
Bins.    He  gained  battles  without  tac- 
ticS)  and  in  defiance  of  them.   He  had 
astonished  the  Austrian  generals  by 
the  fierce  rapidity  of  his  movements ; 
.lie  had  annihilated  the  French  armies 
in  Italy  by  the  desperate  daring  of  his 
attacks.    Wherever  Suwarrow  came, 
he  was  conqueror.     In   his   whole 
•career  he  had  never  been  beaten.  The 
.soldiery  told  numberless  tales  of  his 
eccentricity — laughed  at,  mimicked, 
and  adored  him.  The  nation  honoured 
liim  as  the  national  warrior.    But 
the  failure  of  some  of  his  detached 
corps   in   Switzerland    had  embar- 
jasscd  the  campaign;  and  Paul,  ca- 
pricious as  the  winds,  hastily  recalled 
■bim.    The  popular  ludignation  now 
burst  out  in  every  form  of  anger. 
Placards  fixed  at  night  on  the  palace 
walls ;    gipsy   ballads   sung  in  the 
£treets  ;    maskers,  at  the  countless 
balls  of  the  nobles ;  satures  in  quaint 
verse,  and  national  proverbs,  showed 
.the  public  resentment  to  be  universal. 
^yery  incident  furnished  some  con- 
.temptuoas  comment.    The  Czar  had 
bnilt  a  wing  to  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Catharine.    The  addition  wanted  the 
atateliness  of  the  original  fabric.  This 
epigram  was  posted  ea  the  building, 
in  angry  Slavonic : — 
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''  One  built  a  palace,  one  a  stall. 
One  marble ;  one  a  plaster  wall. 
One  sure  to  stand;  one  sure  to  fall. 
So  much  for  Catharine — and  for 
Paul !  »• 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  x)er- 
plcxity,  the  English  messenger  ar- 
rived. His  tidings  had  been  long  anti- 
cipated, yet  they  came  with  tbe  effect 
of  a  thunderclap.  *  The  cabinet  had 
resigned !  I  of  course  now  waited 
only  for  my  order  to  return.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  this  event  formidably 
increased  the  difficulties  of  my  posi- 
tion. Foreigners  will  never  allow 
themselves  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  any  English  transaction  whatever. 
They  deal  with  theiA  all  as  if  they 
were  scenes  on  a  stage.  In  the  incor- 
rigible absurdity  of  their  theatrical 
souls,  they  imagine  a  parliamentary 
defeat  to  be  a  revolution,  and  the 
change  of  a  ministry  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire. Paul  instantly  cast  off  all  bis 
old  partialities.  He  pi*ononnced  Eng- 
land undone.  The  star  of  France  was 
to  be  the  light  of  the  west ;  he  himself 
to  be  the  Inminar^^  of  the  east.  The 
bold  ambition  of  Cathaiioe  was  to  be 
realized ;  however,  without  the  s}'Steiii 
or  the  sagacity  of  her  imperial  genius. 
But  Paul  was  to  learn  the  terrible  lesson 
of  a  despot  ic  government.  The  throne 
separated  from  the  people,  is  the  more 
in  peril  the  more  widely  it  is  sepa- 
rated. The  people  would  not  be  car- 
ried along  with  their  master  to  the 
feet  of  his  new  political  idol.  The 
substantial  virtues  of  the  national 
character  resisted  that  French  alliance, 
which  must  be  begun  at  once  by  pro- 
stration and  ingratitude.  France  was 
their  new  tannter.  England  was  their 
oy  ally.  They  hated  France  for  Its 
republican  insolence;  they  honoured 
England  for  its  resolute  determination 
to  fight  out  the  battle,  not  for  its  own 
sake  alone,  but  for  tbe  cause  of  all  na- 
tions. Paul,  in  the  attempt  to  parti- 
tion the  globe,  was  narrowing  his 
supremacy  to  his  own  sepulchre. 

Yet,  this  time  of  national  gloom  was 
the  most  splendid  period  of  the  court. 
With  the  double  purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  popularity,  and  concealing  his 
negotiations,  Paul  plunged  into  the 
most  extraordinary  festivity.  Balls, 
masquerades,  and  f^tes  succeeded  each 
other  with  restless  extravagance. 
But  the  contrast  of  the  saturnine  £m- 
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pcror  with  the  sudden  change  of  his 
court  was  too  powerful.  It  bore  the 
look  of  desperation ;  though  for  what 
purpose,  was  still  a  mystery  to  the 
million.  I  heard  many  a  whisper 
among  the  diplomatic  circle,  that  this 
whirl  of  life,  this  hot  and  fierce  dissi- 
pation, was,  in  all  Eiissian  reigns, 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  catastrophe ; 
though  none  could  yet  venture  to 
predict  its  nature.  It  was  like  the 
furious  and  frenzied  indulgence  of  a 
crew  in  a  condemned  ship,  breaking 
up  the  chests  and  drinking  the  li- 
quors, in  the  conviction  that  none 
would  survive  the  voyage.  Even  I, 
with  all  my  English  disregard  of  the 
speculative  frivolities  which  to  the 
foreigner  are  substance  and  facts,  was 
«tar^  by  the  increasing;  glare  of 
those  hurried  and  feverish  festivi- 
ties. More  than  once,  as  I  entered  the 
imperial  saloon,  crowded  with  the 
civil  and  military  uniforms  of  every 
court  of  Europe,  and  exhibiting  at 
once  European  taste  and  Asiatic  mag- 
nificence, I  could  scarcely  suppress 
the  feeling  that  I  was  only  entering 
tke  most  stately  of  theatres ;  where, 
with  all  the  temporary  glitter  of  the 
stage,  the  sounds  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  passion  and  poetry  of  the  charac- 
ters— the  fifth  act  was  preparing, 
und  the  curtain  was  to  fall  on  the 
death  of  nobles  and  kings. 

The  impression  that  evil  was  to 
come,  already  seemed  to  be  univcrsaL 
Bumours  of  popular  conspiracy,  fresh 
discoveries  by  the  police,  and  new 
tales  of  imperial  eccentricity,  kept  the 
public  mind  in  constant  fitfulness.  At 
length,  I  received  the  formal  commu- 
nication of  a  ^^challenge^fromtheCzar 
to  my  sovereign,  along  with  all  the 
other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to 
meet  him  ui  a  champ-dos^  and,  sword 
In  band,  decide  the  quarrels  of  nations. 
With  this  despatch  came  an  invitation 
for  the  whole  diplomaticbody  to  a  mas- 
querade !  in  which  all  wero  command- 
ed to  appear  as  knights,  in  ai*mour— 
the  Czar,  as  grand-master  of  the 
Order  6f  Malta,  exhibiting  himself  in 
the  panoply  in  which  he  was  to  settle 
the  disputes  of  mankind. 

Perplexities  like  those  form' a  large 
share  of  the  trials  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassador. To  attend  the  f§te  was  em- 
barrassing ;  but  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion, would  have  been  equivalent  to 
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demanding  my  passports.  And  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  the  eye  was 
to  be  gratified  by  the  most  superb  and 
the  most  curious  of  all  displays,  never 
was  there  an  occasion  more  fitted  for 
its  indulgence.  All  the  armouries  ot 
Europe,  and  of  Asia,  seemed  to  have 
been  searched  for  the  arms  and  orna- 
ments of  this  assemblage.  The 
Kremlin  had  given  up  its  barbaric 
shields  and  caps  of  bronze ;  the  plate- 
mail  of  the  Crusader;  the  gold-in« 
laid  morions  and  cuirasses  of  France ; 
the  silver  chain-mail  of  the  Circas- 
sian ;  the  steel  corslet  of  the  Grerman 
chivalry ;  and  a  whole  host  of  the 
various  and  rich  equipments  of  the 
Greek,  the  Hungarian,  the  Moresco, 
and  the  Turkoman,  made  the  Winter 
palace  a  blaze  of  knighthood. 

Yet,  to  me,  after  the  first  excite* 
ment,  the  whole  conveyed  a  deep  im- 
pression of  melancholy.  It  irresisti- 
bly reminded  me  of  the  last  ceremo- 
nial of  dead  sovereigns,  the  ^^  Chapelle 
Ardente.*^  Even  the  curtains  which 
fell  round  the  throne,  fringed  with 
jewels  as  they  were,  to  me  looked  fune- 
real. The  immense  golden  candelabra 
were  to  me  the  lights  round  a  bier. 
I  almost  imagined  that  I  could  see 
the  sword  and  sceptre  laid  across  the 
coffin,  and  all  of  the  Lord  of  Empire 
that  remained,  a  corpse  within. 

I  was  roused  from  mv  reluctant 
reverie  by  the  approach  of  a  group  of 
masks,  who  came  dancing  towards  the 
recess  where  I  h  ad  retired,  wearied  with 
the  general  noise,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  fite.  One  of  the  casements 
opened  hito  the  famous  Conservatory ; 
and  I  was  enjoying  the  scents  of  the 
thousand  flowers  and  shrubs,  of,  per- 
haps, the  finest  collection  in  the 
world,  ^ut,  in  the  shade,  the  group 
had  evidently  overlooked  me;  for 
they  began  to  speak  of  matters  which 
they  could  not  have  designed  for  a 
stranger's  ear.  Theconductof  theCzar, 
the  wrongs  of  Russia,  and  the  "  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  a  decision,"  were 
the  topics.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  avert 
suspicion,  one  of  the  group  struck  up 
a  popular  air  on  the  little  three- 
stringed  guitar  which  throws  the 
Bussian  crowd  into  suclf  ecstasies; 
and  they  began  a  dance,  accompany- 
ing it  by  a  murmuring  chorus,  which 
soon  convinced  me  of  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  into  which  I  had  fallen. 
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Tiie  words  became  well  known  after-     Russian  in  energy ;  bnt  I  mnst  give 
wards.      No    language    excels   the     them  in  the  weakness  of  a  translation. 

The  Neva  n»ay  rush 
,  To  its  fountain  agaui ; 
^Thebillofabuxl 

Lake  Ladoga  may  drain ; 

The  blast  from  the  Pole 

May  be  held  in  a  chain ; 

But  the  cry  of  a  Nation 

Was  never  in  vain  I 

When  the  bones  of  our  chiefs 
Feed  the  wolf  and  the  kite ; 
When  the  spurs  of  our  squadi'ons 
Are  bloody  with  flight ; 
When  the  Black  Eaglets  banner 
Is  torn  from  its  height ; 
Then,  dark-hearted  dreamer ! 
Beware  of  the  night  I 

I  hear  ia  the  darkness 
The  tread  of  the  bold ; 
They  stop  not  for  iron, 
They  stop  not  for  gold ; 
But  the  Sword  has  an  edge. 
And  the  Scai'f  has  a  fold. 
Proud  master  of  millions^ 
Thy  tale  has  been  told ! 

■ 

Now  the  chambers  are  hushed, 
And  the  strangers  are  gone, 
And  the  sire  is  no  sire, 
And  the  son  is  no  son. 
And  the  mightiest  of  Earth 
Sleeps  for  ever  alone. 
The  worm  for  his  brother, 
The  clay  for  his  throne  1 


My  conviction  was  complete,  when, 
in  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  a  small 
roll  of  paper  dropped  from  the  ix)be 
of  one  of  the  maskers,  and  fell  at 
my  feet.  Li  taking  it  up  to  return 
it  to  him,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  list 
of  names,  and,  at  the  head,  a  name 
which,  from  private  information,  I 
knew  to  be  involved  in  dark  political 
purposes.  The  thought  flashed  across 
me,  in  connexion  with  the  chorus 
which  I  had  just  heard,  that  the  paper 
^  as  of  too  much  importance  to  be  suf- 
fered to  leave  my  possession. — ^The 
life  of  the  sovereign  might  be  involved. 
The  group,  who  had  been  evidently 
startled  by  my  sudden  appearance 
among  them,  now  surrounded  me,  and 
the  loser  of  the  paper  insisted  on  its  in- 
stant surrender.  The  violence  of  his 
demand  only  confirmed  my  resolution. 
He  grew  more  agitated  still,  and  the 


group  seized  me.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  my  sword.  This  measure  stopped 
them  for  the  moment.  But  in  the 
next,  I  saw  a  knife  brandished  in  the 
aur,  and  felt  myself  wounded  in  the 
arm.  My  attempt  to  grasp  the  wea- 
pon had  alone  saved  me  from  its  being 
bui'ied  in  my  heart.  But  the  fracas 
now  attracted  notice ;  a  crowd  rush- 
ed towards  us,  and  the  group  sud- 
denly'scattered  away,  leaving  me 
still  in  possession  of  the  paper.  My 
wound  bled,  and  I  felt  faint,  and  de* 
sired  to  be  led  into  the  open  air.  My 
mask  was  taken  off;  and  this  was 
scarcely  done  when  I  heard  my  name 
pronounced,  and  saw  the  welcome 
countenance  of  my  friend  Guiscardby 
my  side.  He  had  arrived  but  on 
that  day,  on  a  mission  from  his  court ; 
had,  with  his  usual  eagerness  of 
friendship,  gone  to  enquire  for  me  at 
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tlie  hotel  of  the  embassy ;  and  thps 
followed  rae  to  the  fete  at  the  criti- 
cal time.    As  he  supported  me  to  my 
equipage,  I  communicated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rencontre  to  his  clear 
head  and  generous  heart ;  and  he  fully 
agreed  with  me  on  the  duty  of  in- 
stantly apprising  the  Czar  of  his  pro- 
bable danger.    As  I  was  unable  to 
move  through  pain  and  feebleness,  he 
offered  to  take  the  roll  with  him,  and 
demand  an  interview  with  the  sove- 
reign himself,  if  possible ;  or,  if  not, 
with  the  governor  of  the  palace.  The 
paper  contained  not  only  names  of  in- 
dividuals, all,  long  before,  objects  of 
public   suspicion,    but    a  sketch  of 
the  imperial  apartments,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  the  words — ^^  three   hours 
after  midnight."      I  looked  at  my 
watch,  it  was  already  half-past  two. 
Tiiis  might,  or  might  not  be,  the  ap- 
pointed night  for  this  dreadful  busi- 
ness ;  but,  if  it  were,  there  was  bat 
one  half  hour  between  the  throne  and 
the  grave.  Guiscard  hurried  oflF,  leav- 
ing me  in  the  deepest  anxiety,  bat 
promising  to  return  as  speedily  as 
in  his  power.    But  he  came  not.    My 
anxiety  grew  intolerable  ;  hour  after 
hour  passed  away,  while  I  reckoned 
minute  after  minute,  as  if  \Xi^j  were 
so  much  drained  from  my  own  exist- 
ence. Even,  if  I  had  been  able  to  move, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  where  to 
follow  him.     His  steps  might  have 
been     watched.       Doubtless     the 
conspirators  were  on    the   alert  to 
prevent  any  approach   to    the   pa- 
lace.     He   might    have    fallen  by 
the  pistol  of  some   of  those  men, 
who  had  not  scrnpled  to   conspire 
against  their  monarch.     The  most 
miserable  of  nights  at  length  wore 
-away;  bat  it  was  only  to  be  snc- 
eeeded  by  the  most  fearful  of  morn- 
ings.  The  career  of  Paal  was  closed ! 
On  the  entrance  of  the  chi^mberlains 
-into  his  sleeping  apartment,  the  nn- 
happj  Czar  was  found  dead.    There 
conld  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  perished 
-by  treason.    He  was  strangled.    The 
inteUigenee  no  sooner  spread  through 
the  capital,  than  it  prpduced  a  burst 
of  national  sorrow.  All  his  errors  vere 
forgotten.  All  his  good  qaalities  were 
remembered. 

Bat  where  was  my  gallant  and  cx- 
c^tent  friend^Gniscard?— OfhimI 
heard  nothing. 
'    Another  week  of  suspense,  and  he 


nppeared.  His  history  was  of  the 
most  singnlar  kind.  On  the  night 
when  I  had  last  seen  him,  he  had 
made  his  way  through  all  obstacles 
into  the  palace,  and  been  promised  a 
private  interview  with  the  Czar.  Bat, 
while  he  urged  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  he  had  sufficient  proof  that  there 
oould  be  no  chance  of  an  interview. 
A  succession  of  apologies  was  made : 
the  ^  Czar  was  at  supper^ — ^  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  minister  ^ — ^  he  had  gone 
to  rest.'  In  total  hopelessness  of  com- 
manicating  his  pressing  intelligence 
in  person,  he  at  length  consented  to 
seal  the  roll,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  rank  in  the 
household.  Bat  that  officer  himself  was 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  paper  was 
immediately  destroyed ;  and  the  bearer 
of  it  was  considered  to  be  too  danger- 
ous to*  be  sent  back.  He  was  put 
nnder  arrest  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palace,  and  told  that  his  life  depended 
on  his  silence.  He  urged  his  diplo- 
matic character  in  vain.  The  only 
answer  was  the  sword  of  the  conspi- 
rator turned  to  his  throat.  But  with- 
in the  week  the  revolution  was  com- 
plete, and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  A 
new  monarch,  a  new  government,  a 
new  feeling  followed  this  dangerous 
act.  But  the  character  of  the  young 
monarch  was  made  to  be  popular; 
the  reign  of  capjice  was  at  an  end. 
The  empire  felt  relieved ;  and  Russia 
began  the  most  glorious  period  of  her 
national  history. 

My  mission  was  now  accomplished, 
for  I  refused  to  hold  the  embassy  nn- 
der a  rival  cabinet;  bat  I  carried 
with  me  from  St  Petersburg  two 
trophies : — the  former  was  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Paul  with  France  for 
the  march  of  an  army,  in  oonjnnction 
with  a  French  column  of  300,000 
men,  to  invade  India — a  document 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  dlfdo- 
matic  research ;  the  other  was  the 
pathetic  and  noble  letter  of  Alexander 
to  the  British  soYcreign,  proposing  a 
restoration  of  the  national  friendship. 

I  took  my  leave  of  the  Russian  court 
with  a  most  gracious  audience  of  its  neir 
monarch.  I  saw  him  long  afterwards, 
nnder  different  circumstances,  strug- 
gling with  a  tremendous  war,  pressed 
by  every  difficolty  which  could  beset 
the  throne,  and  throwing  the  last 
melancholy  and  doubtful  cast  for  the 
independence  of  Europe.    Bat,botii 
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now  and  then,  I  saw  bini)  what  nattire 
had  mado  him — a  noble  bdng.  His 
statore  was  tall  and  coinmandiD$^ ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  of  his  court  when  in  the 
miifonn  of  his  guards.  But  his  man- 
ner was  still  superior — it  was  at  once 
•affable  and  dignified;  he  spoke  of 
European  interests  with  intelligence, 
of  his  own  intentions  with  candour, 
and  of  England  with  a  rational 
respect  for  its  spirit  and  institutions. 
Of  his  own  country,  he  expressed 
himself  with  candour.  "  I  feel,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  have  a  great  trust  laid  on 
me,  and  I  am  determined  to  fulfil  it. 
I  shall  not  make  the  throne  a  bed  of 
roses.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  I  shall  do  what  I  can.  I  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  material  in  the 
people.  ISo  being  is  at  once  more 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  more 
grateful  for  it,  than  the  Russian.  He 
has  quick  faculties  and  an  honest 
heart.  If  the  common  hazards  of 
empire  should  come^  I  know  that  he 
will  not  desert  me.  In  the  last  ex- 
'tremity  of  human  fortunes,  I  shall 
not  desert  him." 

Those  generous  declarations  were 
gallantly  reidized  on  both  sides  within 
a  few  years.  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  the  Imperial  prediction  would  be 
soon  brought  to  the  test.  But  it  was 
gloriously  fulfilled  at  Moscow,  and 
proudly  registered  in  the  fragments  of 
the  throne  of  Napoleon. 

Impatient  as  I  was  to  reach  Eng- 
land, I  left  St  Petersburg  with  re- 
gn.^t.  Clotilde  left  it  with  those  feel- 
ings which  belong  to  the  finer  fancy 
of  woman.  She  remembered  it  as  the 
scene  where  she  had  enjoyed  the 
most  dazzling  portion  of  her  life; 
where  every  countenance  had  met 
her  with  smiles,  and  every  tongue 
was  prodigal  of  praise ;  where  the  day 
rose  on  the  promise  of  new  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  night  descended  in 
royal  festivity.  As  we  drove  along 
-the  banks  of  the  Kova,  she  more  than 
once  stopped  the  carriage,  to  give 
herself  a  parting  glance'  at  the  long 
Tista  of  stately  buildings,  which  she 
was  then  to  look  upon,  perhaps,  for  the 
-last  time.  The  scene  was  certainly 
of  the  most  striking  order;  for  we  had 
commenced  our  journey  on  the  even- 
ing of  one  o£  the  national  festivals ; 
and  we  thus  had  the  whole  4)opula- 
tion,  in  all  their  holiday  dresses,  to 


give  animation  to  tbe.general  aspect 
of  the  massive  and  gigantic  architec- 
ture. The  Neva  was  covered  with 
barges  of  the  most  graceful  form ; 
the  fronts  of  the  citizens'  houses  were 
hung  with  decorations ;  mnslc  sound- 
ed from  a  vast  orchestra  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  air  re-echoed  with 
the  voices  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  all  evidently  determined 
to  be  happy  for  the  time.  We  both 
gazed  in  silence  and  admiration. 
The  carriage  had  accidentally  drawn 
up  in  view  of  the  little  hut  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Neva  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  Peter.  I  saw  a  tear  glistening 
on  the  long  eyelash  of  my  lovely  fdlow 
traveller. 

"  If  I  wanted  a  proof,"  said  she, 
"  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  man, 
I  should  find  it  in  this  spo(^  I  may 
see  in  that  hut  the  emblem  of  his 
mind.  That  a  Russian,  two  centu- 
ries ago — almost  before  the  name  ot 
Russia  was  known  in  Europe — while 
its  court  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  feuds  of  barbarous  factions,  and 
its  throne  had  been  but  just  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  Tartar — should 
have  conceived  the  design  of  such  an 
empire,  and  shonid  have  crowned  his 
design  with  such  a  capital,  is  to  me 
the  most  memorable  effort  of  a  ruling 
mind,  within  all  human  recollection." 

"  Clotilde,  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  inclined  to  give  the  great 
Czar  so  tender  a  tribute,"  I  said 
laughingly,  at  her  embarrassment  in 
the  discovery  of  a  tear  stealing  down 
her  cheek. 

Truth  was  in  her  reply.  "  I  agree 
in  the  common  censure  of  the  darker 
portions  of  his  coui-se.  But  I  can  now 
judge  of  him  only  by  what  I  see. 
Who  is  to  know  the  truth  of  his  pri- 
vate history?  What  can  be  more 
unsafe  than  to  judge  of  the  secret  ac- 
tions of  princes,  from  the  interested 
or  ignorant  narratives  of  a  giddy 
conrt,  or  foreign  enemies?  But  the 
evidence  round  us  allows  of  no  decep- 
tion. These  piles  of  marble  are  un- 
answerable;— these  are  the  vindica- 
tions of  kings.  The  man  who,  sitting 
in  that  hut,  in  the  midst  of  the  howimg 
wilderness,  imagined  the  existence  of 
such  a  city  rising  round  him  and  his 
line— at  once  bringing  his  country  into 
contact  with  Europe,  and  erecting  a 
monument  of  national  greatness,  to 
which  EoEope  itself,  in  its  thousand 
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years  of  progr^,  has  no  equal — most 
have  had  a  nature  made  for  the  high- 
est tasks  of  hamau  advancement.  Of 
all  the  panegyrics  of  an  Impeiial  life, 
St  Petersbarg  is  the  most  Imperial." 


[Aug. 


.  Wo  passed  rapidly  through  the 
Bnssian  provinces,  and,  intending  to 
embark  in  one  of  our  frigates  crnising 
the  Baltic,  felt  all  the  delight  of 
having  at  length  left  the  damp  and 
dreary  forests  of  Livonia  far  down 
in  the  horizon,  and  again  feeling  the 
breezes  blowing  from  that  ocean  which 
the  Englishman  instinctively  regards 
as  a  portion  of  his  homo.  But,  as  we 
drove  along  the  smooth  sands  which 
line  so  many  leagues  of  the  Baltic,  and 
enjoyed  with  the  full  sense  of  novelty 
the  vaiions  conti'ast  of  sea  and  shore, 
we  were  startled  by  the  roar  of  guns 
from  the  ramparts  of  Eiga,  followed 
by  the  peal  of  bells.  What  victory, 
what  defeat,  what  great  event,  did  those 
announce  ?  The  intelligence  at  length 
broke  on  us  at  the  gates ;  and  it  was 
well  worth  all  onr  interest  ^*  Peace 
with  France."  The  English  ambassa- 
dor had  arrived  in  Pai*is.  *^  War  was 
at  end,  and  the  world  was  to  be  at 
rest  once  more."  I  changed  my  route 
immediately,  and  flew  on  the  road  to 
Paris. 

My  life  was  destined  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  scenes.  It  had  been  thrown 
into  a  whirl  of  memorable  incidents, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  served  for 
the  tumult  of  fifty  years,  and  for  the 
meditation  of  the  fifty  after.  But  this 
was  the  period  of  powerful,  sometimes 
of  terrible,  vicissitudes.  AH  ranks  of 
men  were  reached  by  them.  Kings 
and  statesmen  only  felt  them  first: 
they  penetrated  to  the  peasant ;  and 
the  Continent  underwent  a  moral  con- 
vulsion— an  outpouring  of  the  general 
elements  of  society — ^like  that  of  some 
vast  inundation,  sweeping  away  the 
landmarks,  and  uprooting  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  until  it  sub^ded,  leaving 
the  soil  in  some  places  irreparably 
stripped — ^in  others,  filled  with  a  new 
fertility. 

I  found  France  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  exultation.  The  national  C17- 
was,  ^  that  she  had  covered  herself 
with  gloiy;^'  and  to  eani  that  cry, 
probably,  no  Frenchman  who  ever 
existed  would  hesitate  to  march  to 
Timbuctoo,  or  swim  across  the  Atlan- 
tic.   The  name  of  ^* conquest"  is  a 


spell  which  no  brain,  from  Calab  to 
Bayonne,  has  ever  thought  of  resist- 
ing.   The  same  spell  lives,  masters, 
domineers  over  the  national  mind,  to 
this  hour;  and  will  last,  long  after 
Paris  has  dropped  into  the  depths  of 
its  own  catacombs,  and  its  fifteen  for- 
tresses are  calcined  under  the  cannoa 
of  some  Austrian  or  Bussian  invader. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  future  ages 
the  scene  which  France  then  presented 
to  the  mind.    If  objects  are  capable 
of  record,  impressions  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pen.    No  image  can  be 
conveyed  to  posterity  by  the  sensa- 
tions which  crowded  on  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution — the 
rapidity,  the  startling  lustre,  and  the 
deep  despair;  as  it  went  forth  crushing 
aU  that  the  earth  had  of  solid  or  sa* 
cred.    It  was  now  only  in  its  mid- 
way.   The  pause  had  come;  but  it 
was  onlv  the  pause  in  the  hurricane — 
the  still  heavier  trial  was  at  band. 
Even  as  a  stranger,  I  could  see  that 
it  was  but  a  luU.    Every  thing  that 
met  the  eye  in  Paris  was  a  preparative 
for  war.    The  soldier  was  every  thing, 
and  everywhere.    I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  Republican  costumes  which  I 
so  fearfully  remembered.    They  had 
been  fiung  aside  for  the  uniform  of  the 
Imperial  Guard ;  or  were  to  be  seen 
only  on  a  few  haggard  and  desolate 
men,  who  came  out  in  the  twilight, 
and  sat  in  silence,  and  gloomy  dreams 
of  revenge,  in   some   suburb  cafe. 
Where  were  the  deadly  tribunals,  with 
their  drunken  judges,  then*  half-naked 
assassins,  and  the  eternal  d^nk  of  the 
guillotines? — all  vanished ;  the  whole 
sullen  furniture  of  the   BepNiblican 
drama  flung  behmd  the  scenes,  and 
the  stage  filled  with  the  song  and  the 
dance — the  pageant  and  the  feast — 
with  all  Fi*ance  gazing  and  delight- 
ed at  the  spectacle.     But,  my  stHl 
stronger  curiosity  was  fixed  on  the 
one  man  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
transformation.     I  have  before  my 
eye  at  this  moment  his  slender  and 
spintttel  figure;  his  calm,  but  most 
subtle  glance ;  and  the  incomparable 
expression  of  his  smile.   His  face  was 
classic — ^the  ideal  of  thought;  and, 
when  Canova  afterwards  transfeired 
it  to  marble,  he  could  not  have  made 
it  less  like  flesh  and  blood.    It  was 
intensely  pale— pure,  profound,  Ita- 
lian. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LOKDON. 


Bt  a  Railway  Witness. 


My  Dear  Bogle, — ^It  is  ten  thon- 
sand  pities  that  yon  are  not  here. 
Why  the  deuce  can't  you  make  your- 
self useful  to  the  commonwealth,  by 
calculating  a  gradient,  laying  down  a 
cun'e,  or  preparing  a  table  of  traffic, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  qualifi- 
cation for  a  railway  witness?  Nothing 
in  this  world  is  easier.  You  have 
only  to  sit  at  your  window  for  a  given 
amount  of  hours  once  a-week,  and 
note  down  the  number  of  the  cabs 
and  carts  which  jolt  and  jingle  to  the 
Broomielaw ;  or,  if  you  like  that  bet- 
ter, to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil 
three  feet  beneath  your  own  wine- 
cellar;  and  yon  are  booked  for  a 
iDonth*s  residence  in  London,  free 
quarters  in  a  first-rate  hotel,  five 
guineas  a<day,  and  all  expenses  paid. 
I  confess  that  this  regimen  seems  to 
me  both  profitable  and  pleasant.  >  I 
have  been  here  for  six  weeks  feeding 
on  tiie  fat  of  the  land,  drinking  claret 
which  even  a  Leith  man  would 
scarcely  venture  to  anathematize, 
white-baiting  at  Blackwall,  and  vary- 
ing these  sensual  qualifications  with 
an  occasional  trip  to  Bichmond  and 
Ascot  races.  I  have,  moreover,  mark 
you,  a  bunch  of  as  pretty  bank  paper 
in  my  pocket  as  ever  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  the  whole  equi- 
valent I  have  given  for  this  kind  and 
liberal  treatment  was  certain  evi- 
dence touching  the  iron-trade  of  Ayr- 
shire, which  I  poured  into  the  drowsy 
ears  of  five  worthy  gentlemen,  about 
as  familiar  with  that  subject  as  you 
are  with  the  mythology  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Long  life  to  the  railway  mania, 
say  1 1  It  has  been  treasure-trove  to 
some  of  us.  The  only  thing  I  regret 
is  my  inability  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  mak^  my 
fortune  out  of  the  English  companies. 
I  have  the  appetite  but  not  the  power; 
and,  after  all,  it  would  hardly  make 
vp  for  Flodden. 

I  like  this  sort  of  life  much  better 
than  assorting  cargoes  and  superin- 
tending the  arrival  of  sugar  casks. 
There  is  no  want  of  society,  for  I  find 
myself  here  surrounded  by  the  old 


familiar  faces.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  soul  in  this  hotel  except  towns- 
men of  our  own.  You  meet  in  the 
committee  rooms  the  same  excellent 
fellows  irhom  you  have  daily  encoun- 
tered for  the  last  ten  years  on  the 
Exchange,  and  they  are  all  getting 
fatter  upon  their  work.  Edinburgh, 
too,  has  furnished  her  quota.  We 
have  Writers  to  the  Signet  by  the 
score,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  young 
Advocates  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  upon  drcult.  Poor  lads !  it 
does  one  good  to  see  them  thriving. 
This  must  be  a  very  difierent  sort  of 
business  from  the  weariful  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  the  two  square  yards 
of  processes,  with  a  fee  of  three  gui- 
neas for  many  an  interminable  con- 
descendence. I  believe  they  would 
have  no  objection  if  the  Session  of 
Parliament  were  declared  perpetual ; 
and  for  that  matter  no  more  would  L 
Certainly,  of  all  tribunals  eyer  in- 
vented by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  a 
ParliaiQentary  Committee  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  is  a  court  of  en- 
quiry consisting  of  five  members, 
whose  principsd  qualification  is  abso- 
lute previous  ignorance  of  the  localities 
and  conflicting  interests  with  regard 
to  which  they  must  decide.  Of  Uieir 
impartiality,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  You  or  I  might  just  as  well 
sit  down  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  three 
competing  lines  between  Pekin  and 
Canton,  with  an  equal  chance  of  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Of  course  they  must  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  evidence,  and  have  plenty 
of  materials  laid  before  them  from 
which  they  may  pick  and  choose.  It 
is  the  richest  thing  in  the  world  to 
see  two  crack  engineers  pitted  against 
each  other.  The  first,  who  appears 
on  behalf  of  the  line,  does  not  know 
and  cannot  conceive  the  slightest  en- 
gineering difficulty.  If  a  mountain 
stands  in  his  way,  he  plunges  fearlessly 
into  its  bowels,  fincb  in  the  interior 
strata  of  surpassing  mineral  wealth, 
yet  marvellously  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  four-mile  tunnel,  and  brings 
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you  oat  sound  and  safe  at  the  opposite 
side,  as  though  he  had  been  perforat- 
ing a  gigantic  cheese  instead  of  ham- 
mering his  path  through  whinstone 
coeyal  with  the  creation.  If  a  lake 
stands  in  the  way,  he  will  undertake 
to  drain  it,  with  immense  advantage 
to  the  neighbouring  proprietors.  If  a 
valiey  intervenes,  he  will  bridge  it 
with  a  viaduct,  which  shall  put  to 
shame  the  grandest  relics  of  antiquity. 
He  has  no  knowledge  of  suclr  bug- 
bears as  steep  gradients  or  danger- 
ous curves ;  a  little  hocus-pocus  with 
the  compasses  transforms  all  these 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  sweeps  of 
tiie  most  graceful  description.  He  will 
run  you  his  rails  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  most  populous  city, — ^yea, 
even  Glasgow  heiself, — and  across  the 
streets,  without  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion to  the  traffic.  He  will  contrive 
so,  that  the  hissing  of  the  locomotive 
^all  be  as  graceful  a  sonnd  as  the 
plashing  of  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of 
our  bisected  squares ;  and  he  is  indig- 
nant at  the  supposition  that  any 
human  being  can  be  besotted  enough 
to  prefer  the  prospect  of  a  budding 
garden,  to  a  clean  double  pair  of  rails 
beneath  his  bedroom  window,  with  a 
jolly  train  steaming  it  along  at  tbe  rate 
of  some  fifty  miles  per  hour. 

The  opposmg  engineer  has  a  con- 
trary stoiy  to  tell.  He  has  the  utmost 
Gonfidence  in  the  general  ability  of  his 
scientific  friend,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  in 
opinion.  Very  carefully  has  he  gone 
over  the  whole  of  the  line  surveyed. 
He  is  sorry  to  say  that  the  gradients 
are  utterly  impos^le,  and  the  curves 
ajiproaching  to  a  circle.  Tunnelling 
is  out  of  the  question.  How  are  two 
miles  of  qtucksand  and  two  of  basaltic 
rock  to  be  gone  through?  The  first  is 
deeper  than  the  Serbonian  bog,  and 
would  swallow  up  the  whole  British 
army.  The  second  could  not  be 
pierced  in  a  shelter  time  than  Pharaoh 
took  to  construct  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  He  considers  a  railway  in  the 
heart  of  a  town  to  be  an  absolute  and 
intolerable  nuisance;  and,  on  the 
whole,  looking  at  the  plan  before  him, 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
more  dangerous  and  impracticable  line 
was  never  yet  laid  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  Parliament  of.  Great 
Britain, 


So  much  for  the  engineering  Hector 
and  Achilles.  Out  of  these  two  opin- 
ions, of  necessity,  must  the  five 
respectable  members  on  the  bench 
form  their  judgment ;  for  of  them- 
selves they  know  nothing,  having 
been  pufposely  selected  on  account  of 
their  superior  ignorance.  Cross-ex* 
amination  makes  the  natter  sfill 
worse.  A  cantankerous  waspish 
counsel,  with  the  voice  of  an  exasper- 
ated cockatoo,  endeavours  to  make  the 
opposing  engineer  contradict  hhn- 
self.  Uc  might  as  well  try  to  overturn 
Ailsa  Crag.  Ho  of  the  impossible 
gradients  is  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
committees,  quite  aceustomed  to  legal 
artifice,  cool,  waiy,  and  self-collected* 
He  receives  every  thrust  with  a  plea* 
sant  smile,  and  sometunes  returns 
them  with  damaging  effect.  If  close 
pressed,  he  is  conscious  that  behind 
him  is  a  thicket  of  algebra,  into  whicb 
neitlier  counsel  nor  judges  will  dare 
to  follow ;  and  so  fortified  by  the  mys- 
teries of  his  calling,  he  is  ready  to 
defy  the  universe.  Then  come  the 
hordes  of  suboi-dinate  witnesses,  tiie 
gentlemen  who  are  to  give  evidence 
for  and  against  tlie  biB.  One  side 
represents  the  country  as  abounding^ 
in  mineral  produce  and  agricultural 
wealth :  the  other  likens  it  unto' 
Patmos,  or  the  stony  Arat^ 
Tims  swears  that  the  people  of  his 
district  are  mad,  insane,  rabid  in. 
favour  of  the  lijie.  Jenkins,  his 
next-door  neighbour,  on  the  con- 
trary, protests  that  if  the  rails  were 
laid  down  to-morrow,  they  would  b0 
torn  up  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
populace  en  masse.  John  thhik» 
the  Dreep-daily  Extension  is  the 
only  one  at  all  suited  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  country ;  Sandy  opines 
that  the  Powhead's  Junction  is  the  true 
and  genuine  potato;  and  both  John 
and  Sandy,  Tims  and  Jenkins,  are 
backed  by  a  host  of  corroborators. 
Then  come  the  speeches  of  the  coun- 
sel, and  rare  specimens  they  are  of 
unadulterated  oratory.  -  I  swear  to 
yon,  Bogle,  that,  no  later  than  a  week 
ago,  I  listened  to  such  a  picture  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde,  from  the  lips 
of  a  gentleman  eminent  alike  in  law 
and  letters,  as  would  have  thrown  a* 
diorama  of  Damascus  into  the  shade. 
He  had  it  all,  sir,  from  the  orchards 
of  Clydesdale  to  the  banks  of  Both- 
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well,  the  ]Wstoral  elopes  of  Engleo, 
and  Ui6  emerald  soUtades  of  the  Greea. 
The  river  flowed  down  towards  the 
sea  in  translucent  waves  of  eiystal. 
IStam  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  jou 
watched  the  siUmon  cleaving  their 
way  upwards  in  vivid  lines  of  light. 
Never  did  Phoebns  beam  upon  a  love- 
lier object  than  the  fair  subnrb  of  the 
Gorbals,  as  seen  from  the  Broomie- 
law,  reposing  upon  its  shadow  in  per- 
fect stillness.  Then  came  the  forest 
oi  masts,  the  activity  of  the  dock- 
yards, and 

**The  impress  of  shipwrights,  whoso 
hard  toil 
Both  scarce  divide  the  Sunday  from 
the  week," 

Farther  down,  the  villas  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  burst  upon  your  view, 
each  of  them  a  perfect  Simio — then 
Fort-Glasgow,  half  spanned  by  the 
arch  of  a  dissolving  rainbow — ^Dum- 
barton, grand  and  /lolemn  as  became 
the  death-place  of  the  Bruce — ^Ben 
LcNDiond,  with  its  hoary  head  swathed 
in  impenetrable  elouda— and  lo!  the 
ocean. and  the  isles,  Xot  a  Glasgow 
man  in  the  committee  -  room  but 
yearned  with  love  and  admbation  to- 
wards thd  gifted  speaker,  who  cer- 
tainly did  make  out  a  case  for  the 
Queen  of  the  West  such  as  no  matter- 
of-fact  person  could  possibly  have 
beUeved.  And  all  this  was  done  by 
merely  subBtitntlng  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass  for  our  ordinary  dingy  at- 
mosphere. The  ontline  was  most 
correct  and  graphic,  but  the  secret 
lay  in  the  handling  and  distribation  of 
the  colours.  I  shall  not  wonder  if  the 
whole  committee,  clerk  included,  come 
down  this  autumn  to  catch  a  glimpso 
of  that  terrestrial  paradise. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  unexaggerated 
abstract  of  the  transactions  of  these 
nilway  committees;  and  you  may 
jodge  for  yourself  how  fax  the  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  understand  the  true 
drcnmstances  of  the  case  from  evi- 
dence so  singularly  conflicting.  Some- 
times three  or  foor  days  are  wasted 
before  tfaey  can  even  comprehend  the 
precise  position  (tf  tiie  lines  which  tfaey 
sre  required  to  consider,  and,  after 
ail,  these  impresaons  moat  be  of  the 
haziest  description.  For  my  own  part, 
I  tiiink  tiie  legtslatnre  has  made  a 
Hoat  palpable  mietake  hi  sot  intmat- 


ing  such  imporUmt  functions  to  par- 
ties who  possess  ,a  competent  local 
knowledge ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  tho 
result  of  the  present  session  has  proved 
the  insulBcieiicy  of  the  system.  I  de- 
mur altogether  to  the  propriety  oi  de^ 
volving  upon  Members  oi  Parliament, 
the  duties  of  a  civil  jury.  They  have 
surely  enough  to  do  in  weighing  and 
determining  the  larger  questions  of 
policy,  without  entering  into  the 
minute  details  necessarily  Involved 
in  the  consideration  of  railways^ 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  These 
should  be  transferred  to  parties  con- 
versant with  such  subjects,  and. 
responsible  to  the  public  for  their 
decisions.  Besides  this,  the  direct 
pecuniary  loss  to  Scotland  by  the 
present  system  of  sending  witnesses 
to  London — ^though  personally  I  havo 
no  reason  to  complaui — is  quite 
enormous,  and  demands  attention  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  not  less  than  a  millioB 
and  a  half  sterling,  has  been  expended 
in  the  course  of  last  year  in  carrying 
the  Scottish  bills  through  Parliament, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thla 
sum  has  been  al^orbed  by  plethoric- 
London,  and  cannot  by  possibility, 
return.  Now,  the  whole  annual  value 
of  the  lands  and  houses  in  Scotland 
does  not  exceed  ten  millions,  (in  1848^ 
it  was  little  more  than  nine) — an 
amount  which  is  totally  inadequate, 
to  afford  so  prodigious  a  deduction  as . 
this,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  procuring 
authority  to  carry  our  own  schemes 
into  execution.  That  the  seventh  part  ^ 
of  the  rental  of  a  country  should  be 
drawn  away  from  it,  and  expended 
beyond  its  boundaries,  in  the  course 
of  simple  preliminary  investigations, 
is  not  only  an  exorlntant  abuse,  but^ 
to  my  mind,  a  dear  demonstration 
of  the  total  falsity  of  the  system.  It 
may  have  worked  tolerably  when 
there  was  less  work  to  do ;  but  the- 
amazing  increase  of  private  bills  du- , 
ring  the  last  few  years  must  render  a 
new  arrangement  necessary.  I  wish 
our  countrymen  would  be  a  little  more, 
alive  to  the  vast  benefit  of  local  insti-. 
tutions  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  that,  if  the  de- 
tails connected  with  all  the  private  bills 
applicable  to  Scotland,  were  referred 
toapMd  board  <^  commissioners  sittmg 
permanently  in  Edinburgh,   whose 
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judgment  of  course  would  be  subject 
to  the  review  of  Parliament,  the  busi- 
ness would  be  got  through,  not  only 
more  cheaply,  but  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  dispatch?  I  cannot  see 
why  London  should  be  entitled  to  this 
exclusive  monopoly,  or  the  principle  of 
centralization  pushed  so  far  as  to  in- 
jure the  extremities  of  the  empire. 
The  private  committee  business  has 
already  become  an  absolute  nuisance 
to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  members. 
It  is  a  function  for  which  few  of  them 
have  been  educated,  which  is  in  itself 
highly  distasteful,  and,  moreover,  in- 
terferes most  materially  with  their 
public  duties.  Let  them,  then,  be  freed 
from  this  thraldom,  and  Scotland 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We 
don*t  ask  for.  any  power  of  legislation ; 
we  only  require  thdt  within  and 
among  ourselves  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations shall  be  made.  This  can 
be  done  in  Edmburgh  quite  as  well  as 
in  London ;  and  very  sorely  does  our 
poor  Metropolis  stand  in  need  of  such 
indigenous  support.  Dublin  has  its 
viceregal  court,  and  therefore  can 
make  some  stand  against  centraliisa- 
tion.  Edinburgh  has  nothing  left  her 
except  the  courts  of  law,  which  have 
been  pared  down  by  ignorant  experi- 
mentalists to  the  smallest  possible 
substance.  All  that  could  be  taken 
from  her  has  been  transferred  to  Lon- 
don. Her  local  boards,  her  officers 
of  state,  have-vanished  one  by  one ; 
and  scarce  any  remonstrance  has 
been  made  against  these  useless  and 
nnjustifiable  aggressions. 

I  find  myself  getting  into  the  Mala- 
growther  vein,  so  I  had  better  pull 
up  in  time,  without  hinting  at  the 
existence  of  claymores.  Only  this, 
should  there  ever  be  a  decent  agita- 
tion in  Scotland,  you  will  find  the  old 
Tories  at  the  head  of  it,  demanding 
the  restitution  of  certain  ancient 
rights,  which  Whiggery  has  subvert- 
ed, and  Conservatism  trodden  under 
foot.  Undoubtedly,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  the  great  questions  of 
centralization  and  uniformity  will  be 
gravely  and  considerately  discussed, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
the  British  Parliament.  Next  year 
it  is  probable  that  the  transit  between 
Edinburgh  and  London  will  be  effected 
in  fourteen  hours.  That  of  itself  will 
go  far  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.   If 


we  are  to  be  centralized,  lot  the  work 
be  thoroughly  done ;  if  not,  let  os  get 
back  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of 
our  own. 

But  to  the  committees.  Yon  can 
have  no  idea,  Bogle,  of  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  any  of  their  decisions. 
At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  counsel, 
agents,  and  spectators  are  nncere*- 
moniously  hustled  out  of  the  room, 
to  give  leisure  for  the  selected  sena- 
tors to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
propriety  of  passing  or  rejecting  the 
preamble  of  the  bUl.  In  the  lobby 
all  is  confusion.  Near  the  door  stand 
five-and-twenty  speculators,  all  of 
them  heavy  holders  of  stock,  some 
flushed  in  the  face  like  peonies,  some 
pale  and  trembling  with  excitement. 
The  barristers,  for  the  most  part, 
have  a  devil-may-care  look,  as  if  it 
mattered  little  to  them,  whether  the 
Dreep-duly  orPowhead*s  gentry  shall 
carry  the  day.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  sittings  of 
this  committee  cannot  by  possibility 
be  prolonged,  and  as  most  of  the 
legal  gentlemen  have  either  brie&«- 

«  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
turos  new." 

The  magistrates  of  Camlachie,  though 
sorely  agitated  for  the  integrity  of  that 
important  borough,  threatened  by  the 
Dreep-daily  Extension  with  imme- 
diate intersection,  yet  preserve  a  be- 
coming decorum  of  feature.  The 
senior  bailie  bows  a  dignified  assent  to 
the  protestations  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
solicitor,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  the 
billcanpass — such  an  interference  with 
vested  rights  never  can  be  sanctioned 
by  a  British  House  of  Commons,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  then,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
future  proceedings,  the  wily  Maddavel 
hints  that  at  all  eventa  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  sure  to  put  the  matter 
right.  What  in  the  name  of  torture 
can  make  the  committee  deliberate  so 
long  ?  Two  hours  have  dapsed  since 
we  were  exdnded,  and  yet  there  is 
no  indication  of  a  judgment.  The 
chairman  of  the  Powhead's  line,  which 
on  the  whole  has  had  the  worst  of 
it  in  evidence,  b^[ins  to  gain  confi- 
dence from  the  delay.  Whispers  arise 
and  circulate  that  the  committee  are 
two  to  two,  the  chairman  not  being 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  either  way ; 
but  as  his  wife  is  a  third  cousin  of  a 
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Powheads  director,  there  maj  yet  be 
balm  in  Gilcad.  Hark !  the  tinkling 
of  a  bell — there  is  a  bozz  as  of  a  hive 
overturned,  the  doors  are  opened,  and 
the  whole  crowd  rush  elbowing  in. 
How  provokinglj  calm  are  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  five  legislators  I  Kot 
a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  any  of  them 
to  betray  the  nature  of  their  deci- 
sion— nay,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  positively  appalling,  the  chair- 
man is  elaborating  a  quiU  into  a  tooth- 
pick until  order  shall  be  partially  re- 
stored. Now  for  the  dictum — "  The 
Committee,  having  heard  evidence, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  preamble  of 
the  Dreep-daily  Extension  Bill  has  not 
been  proved,  and  further,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Powheads  Junction 
Bill  has  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  they  intend  to  report  accord- 
ingly.^* One  second^s  pause,  and  a 
triumphant  cheer  bursts  from  the  dig- 
nitaries of  Camlachie.  The  five-and- 
twenty  speculators  darting  at  once  to 
the  door,  choke  up  the  entrance  for 
a  time — divers  coat-tails  give  way, 
and  hats  disappear  in  the  scuffle — at 
last  they  break  out  from  the  Cloisters 
like  so  many  demoniacs,  fling  them- 
selves into  fonr-and-twenty  cabs,  and 
offer  triple  fares  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  the  City.  One,  more  know- 
ing than  the  rest,  sneaks  down  to 
Westminster  Bridge,  finds  a  steamer 
just  starting,  makes  his  way  by  water 
to  the  Exchange ;  and  five  minutes 
before  the  earliest  cab,  obstructed  by 
a  covey  of  coal-carts  in  the  Strand, 
can  fetch  its  agitated  inmate  to  his 
broker,  his  speedier  rival  has  sold 
several  thousand  Dreep-dailys  to  un- 
witting and  unfortunate  purchasers, 
and  has  become  the  coveted  possessor 
of  every  Powhead  scrip  then  nego- 
tiable in  the  London  market.  If 
there  is  any  caricature  in  this  sketch 
I  shall  submit  to  do  penance  in  the 
pillory. 

I  think  I  have  now  bored  you  suffl- 
dently  with  railway  matters :  being 
a  literary  character,  you  may  like  to 
know  how  I  otherwise  employ  my 
time.  Imprimis^  I  have  not  attended 
a  single  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  quite  enough  to  spell 
one's  way  through  the  dreary  columns 
of  the  Times  after  the  matutinal  muf- 
fin, without  exposing  the  mind  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  Maynooth  debate,  or  the 
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body  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  novel 
mode  of  ventilation.  I  find  the 
theatres  much  more  amusing,  not  from 
the  excellence  of  the  dramatic  per- 
formances, but  from  their  sheer  and 
gross  absurdity,  which,  without  actual 
experience,  is  almost  too  monstrous 
for  belief.  The  fact  is,  that  a  new 
Cockney  school  has  arisen,  ten  times 
more  twaddling  ^d  impotent  than 
the  ancient  academy  of  that  name. 
The  old  professors,  for  whom  I  always 
had  a  sneaking  kindness,  aflected  a 
sort  of  solitary  grandeur,  deported 
themselves  with  the  conscious  swagger 
of  genius,  read  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
and  prated  of  the  Heathen  gods.  This 
was  very  harmless  and  innocent  pas- 
time ;  tiresome,  to  be  sure,  yet  laugh- 
able withal;  nor  did  it  call  for  any 
further  rebuke  than  an  occasional  tap 
upon  the  cranium  of  some  blockhead 
who  forsook  his  legitimate  sphere, 
thrust  himself  in  your  way,  and  be- 
came unsufierably  blatant.  Now  the 
spirit  of  the  times  has  changed.  The 
literary  youth  of  London  are  all  in  the 
facetious  line.  They  have  regular 
clubs,  at  which  they  meet  to  collate 
the  gathered  slang  and  pilfered  witti- 
cisms of  the  week  \  periodical  compo- 
tations  to  work  these  materials  into 
something  like  a  readable  shape ;  and 
hebdomadal  journals,  by  means  of 
which  their  choice  productions  are 
issued  to  a  wondering  world.  Now, 
though  a  single  gnat  can  give  you 
very  little  annoyance  in  the  course  of 
a  summcr^s  night,  the  evil  becomes 
serious  when  you  are  surrounded  jvith 
whole  scores  of  these^diminutive  ver- 
min, singing  in  your  ears,  buzzing  in 
your  hair,  and  lighting  incessantly  on 
your  face.  In  vain  you  turn  aside,  in 
hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  Go 
where  you  will,  a  perfect  cloud  of 
midges  keeps  hovering  round  your 
head,  each  tiny  bloodsucker  sounding 
his  diminutive  horn,  in  the  full  and 
perfect  belief  that  he  discourses  most 
excellent  music.  Even  so,  in  London, 
are  you  surrounded  with  these  philo- 
sophers of  the  Cider-cellar.  Their 
works  stare  you  every  where  in  the 
face ;  the  magazines  abound  with  theur 
wit;  their  songs,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  prurient  parodies,  are 
resonant  throughout  the  purlieus  of 
Covent  Garden.  What  is  worse  than 
all,  they  have  wriggled  themselves 
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into  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  theatres, 
persuaded  the  public  to  cashier  Shake- 
speare, who  is  now  utterly  out  of  date, 
and  to  instal  in  his  place  a  certain 
Mr  J.  R.  Planchd  as  the  leading  swan 
of  the  Thames.  In  giving  him  this 
prominent  place,  I  merely  echo  the 
opinions  of  his  compeers,  who  with 
much  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  praiseworthy  candour,  have 
acknowledged  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
modem  w^  of  the  drama,  and  with 
him  they  decline  competition.  The 
new  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  J.  Taylor 
and  Albert  Smith,  Esquires,  thus  bear 
testimony  to  his  merits  in  one  of  their 
inimitable  prologues : 

'f'Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks:'  no, 

you  won't  do — 
Pt^ancrk  has  taken  the  shine  ont  of  yoa : 
Who  runs  with  him,  it  may  be  safely 

reckon'dy 
Whate'er  the  odds,  must  come  in  '  a  bad 

second.* " 

Ben  Jonson  never  penned  a  more 
delicate  or  classical  compliment,  albeit 
it  halteth  a  little.  Let  us  then  sub- 
mit to  the  better  judgment  of  our 
brethren,  and  bow  down  promis- 
cuously before  any  brazen  calf  which 
their  eager  idolatry  may  rear.  Let 
London  promulgate  the  law  of  letters, 
as  well  as  the  statutes  of  the  land. 
Hierefore,  say  I,  away  with  Romeo, 
and  give  us  Cinderella ;  banish  Ham- 
let, and  welcome  Sleeping  Beauty; 
let  the  Tempest  make  room  for  For- 
tunio ;  and  Venice  Preserved  for  the 
gentle  Graciosa  and  Percinet!  Do 
you.  Bogle,  disencumber  your  study 
as  fast  as  you  can  of  these  absnid 
busts  of  the  older  dramatists,  now  fit 
for  nothing  but  targets  in  a  shooting- 
gallery.  Fling  the  effigies,  one  and 
all,  into  the  area ;  and  let  us  see,  in 
their  stead,  each  on  its  appropriate 
pedestal,  with  some  culinary  garland 
round  the  head,  new  stucco  casts  of 
J.  K.  Planch^,  Albert  Smith,  and 
Gilbert  ^-Beckett,  Esquhres. 

After  all,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  public  lacketh  novelty?  Shake- 
speare has  had  possession  of  the  stage 
for  nearly  two  centuries — quite 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  pacify 
his  unconscionable  Manes,  We  have 
been  dosed  with  his  dramas  from  our 
youth  upwards.  Two  generations  of 
the  race  of  Eean  have,  in  our  own 


day,  perished,  after  a  series  of  air- 
stabs,  upon  Bosworth  field.  We  have 
seen  twenty  diflferent  Hamlets  appear 
upon  the  damp  chill  platform  of  £lsi- 
nore,  and  fully  as  many  Romeos  in 
the  sunny  streets  of  Verona.  The 
nightingale  in  the  pomegranate-tree 
was  beginning  to  sing  hoarsely  and  oat 
of  tune ;  therefore  it  was  full  time  that 
our  ears  should  be  dieted  with  other 
sounds.  Well,  no  sooner  was  the 
wish  expressed,  than  we  were  pre- 
sented with  ^*  Nina  Sibrza,'*  the 
•*  Legend  of  Florence,"  and  several 
other  dramas  of  the  highest  class. 
Sheridan  Knowles  and  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  professed  themselves 
ready  to  administer  any  amount  of 
food  to  the  craving  appetite  of  the  age 
— but  all  in  vain.  Tragedy  was  not 
what  we  wanted — nor  comedy — no, 
nor  even  passable  melodrama.  We 
sighed  for  something  of  a  more  ethereal 
sort,  and — ^land  we  the  gods! — ^the 
manna  has  descended  in  showers.  €io 
into  any  of  the  London  theatres  now, 
and  the  following  is  your  biU  of  £are. 
Fairies  yon  have  by  scores  in  flesh- 
coloured  tights,  spangles,  and  paucity 
of  petticoats ;  gnomes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  gigantic  glittering 
diamond  beetle,  to  the  grotesque  and 
dusky  tadpole.  Epicene  princes, 
whose  taper  limbs  and  swelting  busts 
are  -well  worth  the  scmtiny  of  the 
opera- glass— dragons  vomiting  at 
once  red  flames  and  witticisms  about 
the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Sqnare — 
Dan  O'Connell  figuring  in  4be  fea- 
thers of  a  Milesian  owl — ^and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  smoking 
cigars  upon  the  parapets  of  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge!  All  these* things  have 
I  seen,  Bogle,  yea,  and  cheered  them 
to  the  echo,  in  company  with  some 
thousand  Cockneys,  all  agape  at  the 
glitter  of  tinselled  pasteboard,  and 
the  glories  of  the  Catharine-wheel. 
Such  is  the  intellectual  banquet  which 
London,  queen  of  literature,  jiresents 
to  her  fastidious  children ! 

The  form  of  dramatic  composition 
now  most  in  vogue  is  the  burlesqne ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
Planche,  *^  the  original,  grand,  comic, 
romantic,  operatic,  melo-drematie, 
fairy  extravaganza !  *^  There  is  a  title 
for  you,  that  would  have  put  Polonins 
to  the  blush.  I  have  invested  some 
three  shillings  in  the  purchase  of  seve- 
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Ttl  of  these  works,  in  order  that  I  might 
study  at  leisure  the  bold  and  brilliant 
wit,  the  elegant  language,  and  the  in- 
genious metaphors  which  had  entran- 
ced me  when  I  heard  them  uttered  from 
the  stage.    I  am  now  tolerably  master 
of  the  subject,  and  therefore  beg  lea^e, 
before  condescending  upon  details,  to 
hand  you  a  recipe  for  the  concoction 
of  one  of  these  delectable  dishes. 
Take  my  advice,  and  make  the  expe- 
riment yourself.    Bed  ^ding-Hood, 
I  th^nk,  is  still  a  virgin  story ;  but, 
unless  yon  make  haste,  she  will  be 
snapped  up,  for  they  are  rapidly  ex- 
hausting the  stores  of  the  ^*  Contes  des 
FeesJ"    Alexander  will  probably  give 
yon  something  for  it,  or  you  can  try 
our  old  friend  Miller  at  the  Green. 
The  process  is  shortly  this.    Select  a 
faiiy  tale,  or   a   chapter  from  the 
Arabian  Nights;  write  out  the  dra^ 
maiu  personte^  taking  care  that  you 
faave  plenty  of  supernatm'als,  genii, 
elves,  gnomes,  ^ouls,  or  vampires,  to 
make  up  a  competent  corps  de  ballet; 
work  oat  your  dialogue  in  slipshod 
verse,  with  as  much  slang  repartee  as 
you  possibly  can  cram  in,  and  let 
€veiy  couplet  contain  either  a  pun  or 
some  innuendo  upon  the  passing  events 
of  the  day.    This  in  London  is  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  species  of  wit, 
and  seldom  fails  to  bring  down  three 
distinct  rounds  of  applause  from  the 
galleries.    I  fear  you  maybe  tram- 
melled a  little  by  the  scantiness  of 
local  allnsions.     Hnngerford  Bridge 
and  Trafalgar  Square,  as  I  have  sU- 
ready  hint»l,  have  kept  the  Cockneys 
in  roars  of  laughter  for  years,  and  are 
dragged    forward   with    unrelenting 
perseverance,  but  still  undiminished 
effect,  in  eadi  snecesuve  extravaganza. 
I  suspect  you  will  find  that  the  popu- 
lace of  Glasgow  are  less  easy  to  be 
tickled,    and   somewhat  jealous   of 
quips  at  their  familiar  haunts.    How- 
ever, don^t  be  down-hearted.     €rO 
boldly  at  the  Gorbals,  the  Goosedubs, 
and  the  great  chimney-stalk  of  St 
Boliox;  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
bow  boldly  the  municipal  pulse  may 
bound  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  dex- 
terous finger.    Next,  you  must  com- 
pose some  stanzas,  as  vapid  as  yon 
please,  to  be  sung  by  the  leading 
virgin  in  pantidoons ;  or,  what  is  better 
still,  a  few  parodies  adapted  to  the 
most  popular  airs.    I  see  a  fine  field 


for  your  ingenuity  in  the  Jacobite 
relics;  they  are  entwined  with  our 
most  sacred  national  recollections,  and 
therefore  may  be  desecrated  at  will. 
Never  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the 
manifold  advantages  derivable  from 
a  free  use  of  the  trap-door  and  the 
flying- wires ;  throw  in  a  transparency, 
an  Elysian  field,  a  dissolving  view, 
and  a  miniature  Vesuvius,  and 
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My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap^ 
Lord  Surrey's  o*er  the  Till," 

yon  will  take  all  Glasgow  by  storm, 
and  stand  henceforward  crowned  as 
the  young  Euripides  <2f  the  West. 

You  and  I,  in  the  course  of  our 
early  German  studies,  lighted,  as  I 
can  well  remember,  upon  the  Phan- 
tasus  of  Lndwig  lieck.  I  attribute 
your  loss  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  class  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  threw  yourself  into 
his  glorious  BluebeardandFortanatns. 
In  truth  it  was  like  hearing  the  tales 
of  childhood  told  anew,  only  with  a 
manlier  tone,  and  a  clearer  and  more 
dignified  purpose.  How  lucidly  the 
early,  half-forgotten  images  were  re- 
stored under  tbe«  touch  of  that  inimit- 
able artist  I  What  a  luxury  it  was 
to  revel  with  the  first  favourites  of 
our  childhood,  now  developed 
into  full  life,  and  strength,  and 
stately  beauty  1  With  these  be- 
fore us,  how  could  we  dare  be  infidels 
and  recreants  to  our  earlier  faith,  or 
snule  in  scorn  at  the  fanciful  loves 
and  cherished  dreams  of  infancy? 
Such  were  our  feelings,  nor  could  it 
well  be  otherwise ;  for  Tieck  was,  and 
is,  a  poet  oi  the  highest  grade — ^not  a 
playwright  and  systematicjest-hunter ; 
and  wonld  as  soon  have  put  forth  his 
hand  in  impious  challenge  against  the 
Ark,  as  have  stooped  to  become  a  buf- 
fooning pand^  to  the  idle  follies  of 
the  million.  It  remained  for  Eng- 
land— ^great  and  dassie  England — no, 
by  heavens !  I  will  not  do  her  that 
wrong — but  for  London,  and  London 
cartel — ^I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
phrase — after  having  exhausted  every 
other  subject  of  parody,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
childhood,  and  vulgarize  the  very 
earliest  impressions  which  are  con- 
veyed to  the  infant  Are  not  the  men 
who  dit  down  d^berately  i^  such  a 
task  more  culpable  than  even  the 
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nursery  jade  who  administers  gin  and 
opiam  to  her  charge,  in  order  that  she 
may  steal  to  the  back-door  undis- 
turbed, and  there  indulge  in  surrepti- 
tious dalliance  with  the  dustman? 
Far  better  had  they  stuck  to  their  old 
trade  of  twisting  travesties  from 
Shakespeare  for  the  amusement  of 
elderly  idiots,  than  attempted  to  peo- 
ple Fairyland  with  the  palpable  deni- 
zens of  St  Giles.  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom,  indeed  I  They 
may  well  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
Champions  of  Cockneydom  incarnate, 
setting  forth  on  their  heroic  quest 
from  the  rendjezvous  in  the  Seven 
Dials. 

Let  ns  look  a  little  into  their  indi- 
yiduid  feats,  although  I  must  needs 
say,  that  the  whole  of  these  produc- 
tions bear  a  marvellous  resemblance 
to  each  other.  There  is  no  more 
variety  in  any  of  them  than  can  be 
found  in  the  copious  advertisements  of 
the  Messrs  Doudney.  Still,  it  cannot 
but  be  that  some  gems  shall  scintillate 
more  than  others,  or^  at  all  events, 
be  of  coarser  and  duller  water.  With 
consdous  impartiality,  and  without 
imputing  the  palm  of  slang  to  any 
particular  individual,  I  shall  give  the 
precedence  to  Gemini,  and  their  last 


approved  duodecimo.  Messrs  Taylor 
and  Smith  have  bestowed  npon  the 
public  three  dramas — to  wit,  Valentine 
and  Orson,  Whittington  and  his  Cat, 
and  Cinderella.  I  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  trilogy;  but  I  have 
got  by  me  Cinderella,  of  which  title 
the  authors,  with  characteristic  purity, 
confess 

"  'T would  be  proper  er 
To   say,   '  La   Cenerentola/  from  the 
opera." 

Ton  shall  have  a  specimen,  Bogle, 
of  this  extremely  racy  production, 
which  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
keep  in  view  as  a  model.  You  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  tale  of  the  poor 
deserted  maiden,  whose  loneliness  13 
thus  touchingly  described — 

"  From  poker,  tongs,  and  kitchen  ttoTc* 

To  the  neglected  cellar. 
Is  all  the  change  I  ever  know — 

Oh,  hapless  Cinderella ! " 

But  dear  Cinderellar  is  not  doomed 
to  mourn  in  dust  and  ashes  for  ever. 
A  prince  is  coming  to  her  rescue,  but 
in  disguise,  having  changed  suits  with 
his  own  valet.  Let  us  mark  the  man- 
ner of  his  introduction  to  the  interest- 
ing family  of  the  Baron : — 


<'  Baron, — The  Baron  Soldoff,  Baroness,  and  Misses ! 

I  thought  the  Prince  was  here !  (  To  Cinderella.)  Tell  me  who  this  is. 
Hodo. — {Bowing.)  I*m  but  a  bumble  servant  of  his  Highness. 
Baron, — Where  is  he  ? 

Rodo, —  Sir,  he  waits  down-stairs  from  shyness. 

Baron, — Give  him  the  Baron's  compliments,  who  begs 

To  this  poor  ball  he'll  stir  his  princely  pegs. 

[c.    Exit  Roi>OLPH,  bowing. 

(  To  musieiani.)  Now  change  your  costumes,  quick  as  you  are  able. 

And  be  in  reacdness  to  wait  at  table ; 

Here  are  the  pantry  keys,  (throws  them  up,)  and  there  the  cellar's. 

Now,  try  and  look  distingue — that's  good  fellows. 

[l.    Eweunt  mutieiam. 
Baroness, — What  will  the  Browns  say  when  this  visit*s  told  of  ? 

'Tis  a  new  era  for  the  house  of  Soldoff ! 

QUARTETTE. — The  Baron,  Baroness,  Cinderella,  and  Patchoulia. 

Air. — '  The  CampbeUs  are  coming.* 
The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear,  oh  dear. 

The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear  ! 
The  Prince  is  a-coming,  with  piping  and  drumming. 
The  Prince  is  a -coming,  oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! 
[c.  A  grand  march.     Some  hunters  appear  marching  in  at  the  door,  when 
Cap  ILL  aire,  in  the  ducal  cap,  puts  his  head  in  at  the  entrance  and  shouts. 

CapH, — Hold  hard  !  {music  and  procession  stop.)    Come  back,  you  muffs,  that's 
not  correct, 
'You're  spoiling  a  magnificent  effect 
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Down  those  two  staircases  yonVe  got  to  go, 
A  la  '  The  Daughter  of  St  Mark,'  yoa  know. 

[o.     They  retire. 

Baron, — That  was  the  Prince  who  show*d  his  face  jost  now. 

Baroness. — ^What  a  fine  Yoice ! 

Bonde, —  What  eyes ! 

Patch. —  And  what  a  brow ! 

Cin. — {aeide.)  To  my  mind,  as  a  casual  spectator. 

If  that's  the  Prince,  he's  yery  like  a  waiter. 

{^Mdreh  begins  again.  A  grand  procession  enters  the  gaUery,  and  deploying  in  the 
centre,  proceeds  down  the  two  staireases  simtdtaneou^y.  Pages  with  hawks  on 
their  wrists.  Hunters  with  dead  game,  deer,  herons,  wHd-ducks,  4rc.  Men-at- 
Amu.  Banners  with  the  Prince's  Arms,  ifc.  Ladies  and  Cavaliers,  Flower^ 
girls  strewing  flowers.  B,onoi*vu  with  wand,  CATiLhAinm  ai  the  Prince.  His 
train  held  up  by  two  diminutive  pages, 

Capa. — {as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  stage,  advancing  to  the  front  is  almost  tripped  up 
by  the  pages  mismanaging  his  train.    He  turns  round  sharply.) 

If  you  do  that  again,  youll  get  a  whipping ; 

It  won't  do  for  a  Duke  to  be  caught  tripping. 

Let  our  tnun  go.  jTSofiM  of  the  procession  are  moving  off,  b. 

What  are  you  at  ?     Dear,  dear ! 
We  don't  mean  that  train  there,  but  this  train  here. 
{Poi$Uing  to  the  train  of  his  robe,  the  pages  leave  their  hold  of  it,) 

Baron. — This  princely  visit  is  a  condescension — 
Capil. — ^Now  dont — 

Baronets {curteies)  A  grace  to  which  we've  no  pretension. 

CmpiL — Bless  me ! 

Patch. — {curtseying)  An  honour  not  to  be  belieyed. 

CapO^—Oh,  Lord ! 

Palch^—^cwrtseying)  A  favour  thankfully  recdved. 

Baron, — \bowing  again)  Thia  princely  visit — 

CapU. — {impaiienUy)  You've  said  that  -before. 

Gammon !  We  know  we're  a  tremendous  bore. 

We're  a  plain  man,  and  don't  like  all  this  fuss; 

Accept  our  game,  but  don't  make  game  of  us. 

{Looking  ahoui  hUn) 

Well,  Baron,  these  are  comfortable  quarters, 

{Examining  Rondeletia  and  PatchouUa.) 

And  yon  hang  out  two  very  '  plummy '  daughters. 
Aomftf.— -What  wit! 
Patch. —  What  humour ! 

Cin. — {aside)  And  what  language — '  plummy !  * 

Capil. — ^We  like  your  wife,  too.     Tho'  not  young  she's  '  crummy. 
Cin, — (aside)  And  '  crummy,'  too.    Well,  these  are  odd  words,  very  J 

I'm  sure  they're  not  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
{Attendant  throws  open  door,    i^) 
Atten. — ^Wittles  is  on  the  table. 
Baron. — {interrupting  him)        Hush,  you  lout 

He  means,  your  grace,  the  banquet  waits  vrithout. 

If  at  our  humble  board  you'll  deign  to  sit  ? 
CapiL — Oh,  I'm  not  proud.     Ill  peck  a  little  bit 
Baron. — For  your  attendants — 
Capil. —  Don't  mind  them  at  alL 

Stick  the  low  fellows  in  the  servants'  hall. 
Baron, — (presenting  the  Baroness  for  CapiUaire  to  take  to  dinner.)    My  wife. 
OxpiL — ^No,  no,  old  chap,  you  take  the  mother. 

Toung  'nns  for  me  {takes  PatchouUa  under  one  arm.) 

Here's  one,  {takes  BondeUtia,) 
And  here's  another. 
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[A»  they  are  going  out  (l.)  the  Friiic%,  forgetting  hinuel/,  paeeei  before  Capillaibb. 

Capil. — Halloa !  where  are  yoa  shoving  to>  you  scrub  ? 
Now  for  pot-luck,  and  woe  betide  the  grub." 

Match  me  that,  Bogle,  if  yon  can  I  There  is  wit,  genius,  and  polish  for 
yon !  No  wonder  that  the  ^^  School  for  Scandal "  has  l^en  diiven  off  the  field. 
But  we  mnst  positively  indulge  ourselves  with  a  love  scene,  were  it  merelj  to 
qualify  the  convulsions  into  which  we  have  been  thrown  bj  the  humour  of 
these  funny  fellows.  Mark,  learn,  and  understand  how  ladies  are  to  be  wooed 
and  won — 

"  (Enter  Pbince  Rodolpu.)  l. 

Jiodo How*8  this — ^whaty  tears! — Enough  to  float  a  frigate ! 

Pa«cA.— Sir !  ' 

Ronde, —      Sir ! 

Rodo. —  Oh,  it*s  the  valet  they  look  big  at ! 

Come,  what's  the  row  ? — ^peace-maker's  my  capacity. 
Ronde. — Low  wretch ! 
Potch, —  I  shudder,  man,  at  your  audacity! 

How  dare  you  interfere  'twixt  your  superiors  t 
Rodo,—*TyrA3  pity ! 

Ronde, —  Gracious !  pity  Arom  inferiors  1 

Rodo. — Nay,  dry  your  eyes,  your  quarrel's  cause  I've  found, 

(sings)  Oh,  'tis  love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round 

The  Prince  is  a  sad  dog,  he'U  pop  away. 

And  bag  you  ten  and  twenty  hearts  a-day; 

Knocks  ladies  down  like  nine-pins,  with  a  look. 

And  worst  of  all  can  not  be  brought  to  book. 

He  sha'n't  dim  those  eyes  long,  my  darlings,  shall  he  ? 
Patch. —  Why,  you  mad  flunky  I 

Ronde. —  Why,  you  maniac  valet ! 

Patch. — Why,  you  impertinent  piece  of  pretension ! 
Ronde. — ^To  call  him  man  would  be  a  condescension. 

A  valet,  paugh !  (going.) 
Prince. —  A  clear  case  of  cold  shoulder. 

Patch, — We'll  have  you  trounced,  e'er  you're  a  minute  older !. 

lExeunt  RovDRi^ETiA  and  Tatchovlia.     (b.) 
Prince — (b.)  But  listen,  for  a  moment.     No,  they're  gone. 

Well,  this  is  Cocker's  old  rule, '  set  down  one.' 

I  had  no  notion,  while  I  was  genteel. 

How  very  small  indeed  a  man  may  feel. 

I've  made  what  Capillaire  calls  a  '  diskivery.' 

I  wonder  what's  my  value  out  of  livery  ! 

But  here  comes  humble  little  Cinderella  (b)  ; 

I  feel  I  love  her— let's  see,  shall  I  tell  her  ? 

[Enter  Civdebblla. 
Cin.  —I've  taken  up  the  coffee,  not  too  soon. 
And  made  all  tidy  for  the  afternoon. 
I  think— 
Prince —  What  do  you  think,  you  little  gipsy  ? 

Cin. — I  think  the  Prince  and  Pa  arc  getting  tipsy. 
Prince — Well,  darling,  here  I  am  again  you  see. 
Cin. — You  don't  mean  you  were  waiting  here  for  me  i 
Prince — Yes,  but  I  was  though ;  and  can't  you  guess  why  ? 
Cin. — You  thought  that  I  popp'd  out  upon  the  sly  t 
Prince — I  have  a  secret  for  you — I'm  in  love ! 

an (dolefuUy)  Who  with  ? 

Prince. —  With  you—fact !  There's  my  hand  and  glove — 

Do  you  return  my  passion  and  forgive  me  ? 
Cin.—rl  never  do  return  what  people  give  me. 

Prince Then  keep  my  heart ! 

Cin. —  JVfine  kicks  up  such  a  bobbery, 

I'll  give  it  you ;  exchange,  you  know,  's  no  robbery. 
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Prince — Well  wed  next  week — %  house  111  see  about. 
Cin. — I*d  go  with  yon — but  IVe  no  Sunday  out." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  did  I  say?  bistoury  at  Gny*s.     Bogle,  if  yon 

Bather  Ov^id  and  TLboUus.    What  a  ever  should  be  in  love,  take  a  lesson 

beantifnl  picture  of  innocence  is  con-  from  these  great  masters,  and  your 

veyed  in  that  suggestive  line —  suit  is  sure  to  prosper.    Not  a  serv- 

«  You  thought  that  I  popp'd  out  upon  '^fi;f^^  '^^^f  Saltmarket  but  must 

the  5y  I "'  yi^^  to  such  fervid  and  impassioned 

^  eloquence. 

It  is  too  natural  for  fiction.    It  must  Talking  of  songs,  I  shall  just  give 

be  a  reminiscence  of  departed  bliss — a  you  the  interesting  ditty  with  which 

sigh  wafted  from  the  street-door  of  a  this  excellent  extravaganza  concludes, 

furnished  lodging-house  in  Blooms-  There  is  a  fine  moral  in  it,  which  you 

bury,  when   our  auth<»:8  plied  the  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 

**  CiMDBBBLLA  dngt. 
When  lords  shall  fall  before  my  throne, 
And  dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own, 
On  my  slippery  path,  lest  I  should  fall, 
rU  think  on  the  coal-holb,  and  sing  so  small — 

With  my  slipper  so  fine. 

Tra-la,  Tra-la ! 

GOBGEOUS  TaBLVAU. 

[Curtain  falUr 

Yes!  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  substitute  for  Shakespeare.  From  six 

after  aU,  the  Coal-hole  u  their  genuine  fahy  dramas,  composed  by  the  Witty 

Aganippe.  Wizard,  I  shaU  select  ^^  Graciosa  and 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  slight  Percinet.*'    A  very  short  sample  will, 

specimen   of  Planch^,    by    way   of  I  opine,  convince  you  that  his  popu- 

change  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  give  an  en--  larity  is  as  deserved  as  it  assuredly  is 

tire  monopoly  to  Messrs  Taylor  and  extensive.    Hasten  we,  Uien,  to  the 

Smith,  however  eminent  their  deserts,  glorious  tournament  of  the  Cockneys. 
80  let  us  dedicate  a  moment  to  the 

'  ''  Enter  (c.)  the  Kino,  Heralds,  Nobles,  and  Ladies  of  the  Court,  the  Six  Knighte, 
vU.z — Sib  Reqemt  Circvs,  Kniffht  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth;  Sib  Lai>  Lane, 
Knight  of  the  Swan  udth  Two  Necks  ;  Sib  Snow  Hill,  Knight  of  the  Saracen^s 
Head;  Sib  Ludgatb  Hill,  Knight  of  the  Belle  Sauvage  ;  Sib  Fleet  Stbbet, 
Knight  of  the  BoU-in-  Tun;  and  Sib  Chabino  Cboss,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Cross. 

Cbobus. 
{*  To  the  Oay  TowmoMnenL'') 

To  the  gay  tournament 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  goes ; 

He  shall  gain  a  prize  from  her 

Who  most  his  courage  shows — 

Singing,  singing, '  Though  others  fair  may  bo, 

Nobody,  nobody,  can  be  compared  to  thee  ! ' 
Grog. — Soon  will  the  conqueror. 

With  trophy  and  with  wreath. 

Kneel  on  his  bended  knee 

My  throne  low  beneath — 

Singing,  singing,  'Though  others  fair  may  be, 

Nobody,  nobody  can  be  compared  with  me.' 
King,  Lord  Nimroddy,  and  Graciosa,  (aside,) 

Bold  must  the  champion  be 

Who  can  that  boast  maintain ; 

He,  for  audacity. 

The  prize  must  surely  gain. 

Swinging,  hanging  on  the  highest  tree. 

For  such  a  lie,  such  a  lie,  he  deserves  to  be, 
Cho, — To  the  gay  tournament,  &c.  {^ExeunL  (b.) 
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ScBUB  IV.  TiLi-fiRD  OF  THE  Palacs.     The  LUt$  9et  out  for  a  Tournament. 

Throne  far  the  Queen  of  Beauty;  another  for  the  Kimo;  a  CTtair  of  State  for 

the  Pbxncesb.    Pavilions  of  the  Knighte-ChaJUngers^  ifC. 
Grooroh,  Kino,  Gbaciosa,  KnighUy  Courtien,  Ouardt,  Heralds,  6fC.,  dUooeered. 

Herald* — O  yes !  O  yes !  O  yes !  take  notice,  pray. 

Here  are  six  noble  knights,  in  arms  to-day ; 

Who  swear,  that  never  yet  was  lady  seen 

80  lovely  as  our  new-elected  Queen ! 

Against  all  comers  they  will  prove  'tis  so. 

Oh  yes !  oh  yes  1  oh  yes  I 

EnUr  Peboinbt  (l.)  in  Oreen  Armour. 
Per, —  I  say,  oh  no ! 

Grog, — ^Who*s  this  Jack  in  the  green  ? 
Cfra.  [aside^  Sure,  /  know  who ! 

King, — Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 
Per, —  And  mean  it,  too ! 

King. — ^How !  come  to  court,  and  say  just  what  you  mean  I 

YouVe  a  Green  Knight,  indeed! 
Per, —  Sir  Tumham  Green  ! 

Of  Brentford's  royal  house  a  princely  scion. 

Knight  of  its  ancient  order,  the  Red  Lion ; 

Baron  of  Hammersmith,  a  Count  of  Kew, 

Marquis  of  Kensington,  and  Lord  knows  who. 

But  all  these  titles  willingly  I  waive 

For  one  more  dear — Fair  Graciosa's  slave ! 

J11  prove  it,  on  the  crest  of  great  or  small, 

Sh«*s  Beauty's  Queen,  who  holds  my  heart  in  thrall. 

And  Grognon  is  a  foul  and  ugly  witch ! 
King, — If  you're  a  gentleman,  behave  as  sieh  I 
Per. — Come  one,  come  all !  here,  I  throw  down  my  gage  I 
King. — A  green  gage,  seemingly ! 
Orog, —  I  choke  with  rage ! 

To  arms !  my  knights ! 

[  The  Knights  enter  their  Pavilions. 
Ora. —  111  bet  a  crown  he  mills  *em ! 

King. — Laissea  Aller !  That's  go  it,  if  it  kills  'em  I" 


I  have  no  patience  for  such  pitifiil 
9laverl  And  yet  this  is  the  sort  of 
trash  which  half  London  is  flocking 
nightly  to  see,  and  for  which  the  glo- 
rious English  drama  has  been  discard- 
ed and  £sdained ! 

I  lay  down  my  pen  in  ntter  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh.    The  jingle  of  that 


last  jargon  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears ; 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it — ^for  if 
I  do  not  speedily,  I  am  booked  as  a 
Banldie  for  life — I  shall  step  down -to 
Astley's,  and  refresh  my  British  feel- 
ings by  beholding  Mr  Gomersal  over- 
thrown (for  the  twentieth  time  this 
senson)  npon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
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PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FiLMIUES. 


This  remarkable  book  contains  a 
dennnciation,  by  an  angry  and  an  able 
man,  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
practical  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system.  The  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  mysteries  of  the  confessional, 
the  usurpations  of  priestly  direction 
in  the  economy  of  families,  in  the 
control  of  womra,  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children — these  are  the  objects 
against  which  the  historian  of  France 
now  directs  the  arrows  of  his  indigna- 
tion, and  which  he  seeks  to  drive 
from  among  his  countrymen  by  his 
earnest  and  energetic  attacks.  His 
hostility  has  probably  been  prompted, 
in  part,  by  the  strong  feelings  of 
Jealousy  at  present  existing  in  France 
between  the  Universities  and  the 
Church.  But  his  work  is  not  profess- 
edly, nor  principally,  directed  to  that 
subject  of  controversy.  It  embraces 
a  larger  question,  affecting  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  private  l^e,  and  not 
confined  to  one  form  or  phasis  of 
fanaticism.  It  deserves  the  anxious 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  European  civiliza- 


that  harmony  in  conjugal  life  that 
is  essential  as  the  foundation  of 
solid  virtue  and  social  prosperity. 
The  husband  and  the  wife  are  still 
separated  from  each  other;  not,  it 
may  be,  by  a  lover,  but  by  a  priest. 
There  is  Uie  same  want  of  sympa- 
thy as  ever,  the  same  mutual  alien- 
ation of  hearts,  the  same  absence 
of  that  kindly  agency  of  mind  on 
mind,  which  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  intellect  of  the  woman  and  to 
purify  the  n>irit  of  the  man.  It  is 
this  state  of  things  that  has  roused 
the  energies  of  a  writer  not  remark- 
able for  his  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  church  in  her  earlier  con- 
stitution, but  who  thinks  he  sees  her 
now  at  his  own  door,  undermining 
household  authority,  and  stealing 
from  every  man  the  affections  of  those 
who  are  united  to  him  by  the  tender- 
est  ties,  and  whom  he  cannot  cease 
to  love,  even  when  his  love  has 
ceased  to  be  returned. 

Michelet's  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts. '  The  first  treats  of  **  Direc- 
tion,'* or  spiritual  superintendence  in 


tion,  and  may  teach  a  valuable  lessoiP    the  seventeenth  centmy;  containing  a 


to  many  who  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  be  far  removed  from  the  mischief 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

For  centuries  past,  it  may' be  said, 
that  the  great  disease  of  France  has 
been  the  disorder  in  its  domestic  rela- 
tions. That  amidst  the  general  sur- 
render of  its  upper  classes  in  former 
times  to  levity,  *'  and  something  more," 
there  were  many  exceptions  of  family 
happiness  and  purity,  is  as  certain  as 
that  human  nature,  in  its  worst  state 
of  depravity,  will  ever  assert  its  better 
tendencies,  and  give  indications  of  the 
ethereal  source  from  which  it  has 
sprung.  But,  that  the  prevailing  tone 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  given  the 
tone  to  others,  was  long  of  the  most 
lax  or  licentious  character,  admits  of 
little  doubt ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
public  corruption  and  anarchy  should 
have  fbllowed  fast  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  private  restraints.  The  same 
form  of  the  evil  may  not  now  exist ; 
but  the  book  before  us  exhibits 
proofs  that  there  is  still  a  want  of 


historical  view  of  clerical  influence 
during  that  period ;  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  policy  and  power  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  second  discusses  the 
character  of  *^  Direction"  in  general, 
Kud  particularly  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  third  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  subject  "  Of  the  Family," 
and  winds  up  the  work,  by  showing 
the  operation  of  the  poison  in  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  frame. 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition 
contains  powerful  passages.  We  ex- 
tract some  of  the  best  of  them  from 
the  English  translation  by  Mr  Cocks, 
which  is  sufSciently  respectable  for 
our  present  purpose. 

"  The  question  is  about  our  family : 

tbat  sacred  asylum  in  which  we  all 

desire  to  seek  the  repose  of  the  heart, 
when  our  endeavours  have  proved  fruit- 
less, and  our  illusions  are  no  more. 
We  return  exhausted  to  the  domestic 
hearth ;  but  do  we  find  there  the  repose 
we  sigh  for  ? 
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"  Let  OS  not  dissemble^  but  acknow- 
ledge to  ourselyes  how  things  are : 
there  is  in  our  family  a  sad  difference 
of  sentiment,  and  the  most  serious  of  all. 

"  We  may  speak  to  our  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  which  form  the  topics  of  our 
conversation  with  indifferent  persons, 
such  as  business  or  the  news  of  the  day, 
but  never  on  subjects  that  affect  .the 
heart  and  moral  life,  such  as  eternity, 
religion,  the  soul,  and  Ood. 

'*  Choose,  for  instance,  the  moment 
when  we  naturally  feel  disposed  to  medi- 
tate with  our  family  in  common  thought, 
some  quiet  evening  at  the  family-table ; 
T^nture  eyen  there,  in  your  own  house, 
at  your  own  fireside,  to  say  one  word 
about  these  things  ;  your  mother  sadly 
shakes  her  head,  your  wife  contradicts 
you ;  your  daughter,  by  her  very  silence, 
shows  her  disapprobation.  They  are  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  you  on  the 
other — and  alone. 

''  One  would  think  that  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  opposite  you,  was  seated 
an  invisible  personage  to  contradict 
whatever  you  may  say, 

"  But  how  can  we  be  astonished  at 
this  state  of  our  family  ?  Our  wives 
and  daughters  are  brought  up  and  go- 
verned ?y  our  enemies  ! 

*  «  *  *        ' 

^  Our  enemies,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  more 
direct,  sense,  as  they  are  naturally  en- 
vious of  marriage  andJamily  life.  This, 
I  know  full  well,  is  rather  Uieir  misfor- 
tune than  their  fault  An  old  lifeless 
system,  of  mechaoio^ .  functions,  can 
want  but  lifeless  partisans.  Nature, 
however,  reclaims  her  rights :  they  feel 
painfully  that  family  is  denied  them, 
and  they  console  Uiemselves  only  by 
troubling  ours, 

*  4c  *  * 

''  This  lifeless  spirit,  let  us  call  it  by 
its  real  name,  Jesuitism,  formerly  neu- 
tralized by  the  different  manners  of  liv- 
ing, of  the  orders,  corporations,  and  re- 
ligious parties,  is  now  the  common  spirit 
which  the  clergy  imbibes  through  a  spe- 
cial education,  and  which  its  chiefs 
make  no  difficulty  in  confessing.  A 
bishop  has  said, '  We  are  Jesuits,  all  Je- 
suits ; '  and  nobody  has  contradicted  him. 

''  The  greater  part,  however,  are  less 
frank :  Jesuitism  acts  powerfully  through 
the  medium  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  strangers  to  it ;  namely,  the  Sul- 
picians,  who  educate  the  clergy,  the  Ig- 
norandns,  who  instruct  the  people,  and 
the  Lazarists,  who  direct  uz  thousand 
Sbters  of  Charity,  and  have  in  their 


hands  the  hospitals,  schools,  charity- 
offices,  &c< 

"  So  many  establishments,  so  much 
money,  so  many  pulpits  for  preaching 
aloud,  so  many  confessionals  for  whis- 
pering, the  education  of  two  hundred 
thousand  boys,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand git'ls,  the  management  of  several 
millions  of  women,  form  together  a 
powerful  machine.  The  unity  it  pos- 
sesses in  our  days  inight,  one  would  sup- 
pose, alarm  the  state.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  whilst  the 
state  prohibits  association  among  the 
laity,  it  has  encouraged  it  among  the 
ecclesiastics.  It  has  allowed  them  to 
form  a  most  dangerous  footing  among 
the  poorer  classes,  the  union  of  work- 
men, apprentice-houses,  association  of 
servants  who  are  accountable  to  priests^ 
&c.  &c, 

'^  Unity  of  action,  and  the  monopoly  of 

association,  are  certainly  two  pow^ul 

levers. 

*  *  *  ft 

"  That  which  constitutes  tlie  gravity 
of  this  age,  I  may  even  say  its  holiness^ 
is  conscientious  work,  which  promotes 
attentively  the  common  work  of  hu- 
manity, and  facilitates  at  its  own  expense 
the  work  of  the  future.  Our  forefathers 
dreamed  much,  and  disputed  much.  But 
we  are  labourers,  and  this  b  the  reason 
why  our  furrow  has  been  blessed.  The 
soil  which  the  middle  ages  left  us  still 
covered  with  brambles,  has  produced  by 
our  efforts  so  plentiful  a  harvest,  that  it 
already  envelo{>es,  and  will  presently 
hide  the  old  inanimate  post  that  expected 
to  stop  the  plough. 

^  i^d  it  is  because  we  are  workmen, 
and  return  home  fatigued  every  even- 
ing, that  we  need  more  than  others  the 
repose  of  the  heart.  Our  board  and 
fireside  must  again  become  our  own ;  we 
must  no  longer  find,  instead  of  repose, 
at  home,  the  old  dispute  which  has  been 
settled  by  science  and  the  world ;  nor 
hear  from  our  wife  or  child,  on  our  pil- 
low, a  lesson  learnt  by  heart,  and  the 
words  of  another  man. 

''  Women  follow  willingly  the  strong. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  in  this  case 
they  have  followed  the  weak  ? 

"  It  must  be  that  there  is  an  art  which 
gives  strength  to  the  weak.  This  dark 
art,  which  consists  in  surprising,  fasci- 
nating, lulling,  and  annihilating  the  will, 
has  been  investigated  by  me  in  this  vo- 
lume. The  seventeeth  century  had  the 
theory  of  it,  and  ours  continues  the 
practice." 

We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  in 
his  review  of  Jesuitical  influences  in 
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the  seTenteenth  century,  though  it  . 
contains  mnch  that  might  excite  re- 
mark and  deserve  attention.  We 
hasten  to  the  more  urgent  question — 
the  state  of  matters  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  hour. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  as  Michelet 
thinks,  lies  in  the  position  of  the 
priesthood.  We  are  far  from  adopt- 
ing all  his  views,  and  would  decline 
any  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  a 
body  of  men  who,  under  any  form  of 
Christianity,  must  do  good  in  many 
quarters,  and  must  contain  numerous 
examples  of  faithful  and  fervent  piety. 
But  in  80  far  as  the  system  of  the 
Romish  church  is  vicious  and  inju- 
rious, it  is  of  vital  moment  that  we 
should  trace  the  effect  to  its  cause. 
Much  evil,  we  think,  is  ascribable  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  church,  and  of 
every  other  that  too  highly  exalts  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  priest  as 
compared  with  the  people.  But,  dis- 
missing these  for  the  present,  the 
peculiar  discipline  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem deserves  our  immediate  consi- 
deration; and  here  our  attention  is 
first  attracted  by  a  striking  charac- 
teristic, the  CELIBACY  of  the  clergy. 
Let  us  hear  how  so  important  a  pe- 
culiarity is  thought  to  operate  by  this 
acute  observer : — 

^  We  think,  without  enuinerating  the 
too  well-known  inconveniences  of  their 
present  state,  that  if  the  priest  is  to  ad- 
vise the  family,  it  is  good  for  him  to 
know  what  a  family  is ;  that  as  a  mar- 
ried man  (or  a  widower,  which  would 
be  still  better,)  of  a  mature  age  and  ex- 
perience, one  who  has  loved  and  suf- 
fered, and  whom  domestic  affections 
have  enlightened  upon  the  mysteries  of 
moral  life,  which  are  not  to  be  learned 
by  guessing,  he  would  possess  at  the 
same  time  more  affection,  and  more 

wisdom. 

4c  *  *  * 

^  Why  torment  a  blind  man  by  speak- 
ing to  him  of  colours  ?  He  answers 
vaguely;  occasionally  he  may  guess 
pretty  nearly ;  but  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
he  cannot  see. 

"  And  do  not  think  that  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  can  be  guessed  at  more 
easily.  A  man  without  wife  or  child 
might  study  the  mysterious  working  of 
a  fiunily  in  books  and  the  world  for  ten 
thousand  years  without  ever  knowing 
one  word  about  them.  Look  at  these 
men:  it  is  neither  time,  opportunity 
nor  facility^  that  they  lack  to  acquire 


knowledge ;  they  pass  their  lives  with 
women  who  tell  them  more  than  they 
tell  their  husbands ;  they  know,  and  yet 
they  are  ignorant;  they  know  all  a 
woman's  acts  and  thoughts,  but  they  are 
ignorant  precisely  of  what  is  the  best 
and  most  intimate  part  of  her  character, 
and  the  very  essence  of  her  being.  They 
hardly  understand  her  as  a  lover,  (of 
God  or  man,)  still  less  as  a  wife,  and 
not  at  all  as  a  mother.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  than  to  see  them  sitting  down 
awkwardly  by  the  side  of  a  woman  to 
caress  her  child ;  their  manner  towards 
it  is  that  of  flatterers  or  courtiers — any- 
thing but  that  of  a  father.- 

**  What  I  pity  the  most  in  the  man 
condemned  to  celibacy,  is  not  only  the 
privation  of  the  sweetest  joys  of  the 
heart,  but  that  a  thousand  objects  of  the 
natural  and  moral  world  are^  and  ever 
will  be,  a  dead  letter  to  him.  Many 
have  thougbty  by  living  apart,  to  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  science ;  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  such  a  morose 
and  crippled  life,  science  is  never 
fathomed ;  it  may  be  varied,  and  super- 
ficially immense ;  but  it  escapes — ^for  it 
will  not  reside  there.  Celibacy  gives  a 
restless  activity  to  researches,  intrigues, 
and  business — a  sort  of  huntsman's 
eagerness — a  sharpness  in  the  subtilties 
of  school-divinity  and  disputation  :  this 
is  at  least  the  eff'ect  it  had  in  its  prime. 
If  it  makes  the  senses  keen  and  liable  to 
temptation,  certainly  it  does  not  soften 
the  heart.  Our  terrorists  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  were 
monks.  Monastic  prisons  were  aliiays 
the  most  cruel.  A  life  systematically 
negative — a  life  without  its  functions — 
developes  in  man  instincts  that  are  hos- 
tile to  life ;  he  who  suffers  is  willing  to 
make  others  suffer.  The  harmonious 
and  fertile  parts  of  our  nature,  which 
on  the  one  hand  incline  to  goodness,  and 
on  the  other  to  genius  and  high  inven- 
tion, can  hardly  ever  withstand  this 
partial  suicide. 

*  *  4c  * 

**  I  have  never  been  insensible  either 
to  the  humiliation  of  the  church,  or  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  priest.  I  have  them 
all  present,  both  before  my  imagination 
and  in  my  heart.  I  have  followed  this 
unfortunate  man  in  the  career  of  priva- 
tions, and  in  the  miserable  life  into 
winch  he  is  dragged  by  the  hand  of  a 
hypocritical  authority.  And  in  his  lone- 
liness, on  his  cold  and  melancholy  hearth, 
where  he  sometimes  weeps  at  night,  let 
him  remember  that  a  man  has  often 
wept  with  him,  and  that  I  am  that 
man.*' 
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We  partly  know  the  object  and 
origin  of  the  middle  age  institution  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy.  It  was 
intended  to  check  the  tendency  to 
secularize  benefices.  It  was  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  a  church  militant. 
It  might  do  good,  or  at  least  it  could 
do  little  harm,  where  aged  and  self- 
mortified  men  were  the  occupants  of 
the  office.  But  a  youthful  priesthood, 
established  in  all  the  comforts  or  the 
luxuries  of  a  state  endowment,  mov- 
ing and  officiating  in  a  sphere  where 
leisure  and  refinement  give  an  impulse 
to  the  heart  and  fancy,  and  yet  con- 
demned to  a  renunciation  of  all  the 
charities  of  family  union,  of  all  the 
afiections  of  a  lover,  a  husband,  a 
father — how  unnatural  a  position  is 
this,  how  detrimental  to  usefulness, 
bow  dangerous  to  virtue!  Suppos- 
ing, even,  that  the  vow  is  kept  in  its 
spirit,  and  perhaps  its  violation  is  not 
the  greatest  ima^able  mischief,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  such  solitary 
seclusion  on  ordinary  minds  t  What 
power  shfdl  protect  the  mass  of  the 
profession  from  an  envious  sourness 
of  heart  at  the  sight  of  that  happi- 
ness in  others,  which  in  a  moment, 
it  may  be  of  rashness,  they  have  re- 
linquished for  themselves.  "  Croire 
qu*un  voBu,  quelques  pri^res,  une  robe 
nohre  sur  le  dos,  vont  vous  delivrer 
de  la  chair,  et  vous  faire  un  pur 
esprit,  n'est-ce  pas  chose  puerile?" 
We  hope  and  are  sure  it  is  not  ofton 
so;** but  can  we  say  that  sometimes 
the  dark  and  deserted  spirit  of  the 
priest  may  not  look  on  the  happiness 
of  families  with  an  approach  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Evil  One,  when  gazing 
at  our  First  Parents  in  their  state  of 
innocence  ? — 

"  Sight  hateful !  right  tormenting !  thus 

these  two 
EmparadUed  in  one  another's  arms — 

While  I—" 

But  this  is  not  all.  Thus  doomed 
to  the  dreary  isolation  of  a  manque 
and  mutilated  life,  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  his  privations,  retaining  his  na- 
tural passions,  his  longings  of  the 
heart  and  affections,  the  Romish  priest 
is  employed  in  no  ordinary  task  of  cle- 
rical occupation  or  superintendence — 
in  preaching  merely  or  in  prayer— in 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  affiicted. 
The  CONFESSIONAL  is  added  to  his 
duties,  as  if  on  purpose  to  enhance  the 
misery  of  his  condition,  and  the  mis- 
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chief  of  his  influence.  And  with  whom 
is  the  confessional  chiefly  conversant  ? 
The  male  penitent,  we  presume,  is  con- 
tent with  a  very  general  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  errors,  and  seldom  indulges 
in  great  outpourings  of  the  spirit,  or 
would  submit  to  any  stretch  of  autho- 
rity over  his  conscience  or  conduct. 
But  the  softer  sex,  whose  own  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  whose  power  over 
the  hearts  of  others,  make  all  coniperse 
with  them  so  potent  for  good  or  for 
harm — ^maidens,  and  wives  intheprime 
of  life,  and  in  the  pride  of  beauty,  open- 
ing their  souls  to  a  confessor,  revealing 
all  their  secret  emotions,  their  hopes, 
their  disappointments,  their  fears, 
their  failings,  submitting  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  hanging  upon  his  words  of 
acquittal  or  condemnation ;  surely  thia 
is  a  subject  of  contemplation  fnll  of 
awful  interest,  and  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  at  ease  where  the  mys- 
terious intercourse  is  without  a  wit- 
ness and  without  a  check — but  the 
consciences  of  two. frail  and  fallible 
human  beings.  Well  may  we  say 
with  Michelet,  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  priest  ought  to  be  truly  a 
v^ivfiuTt^St  **  a  man  who  has  seen, 
learned,  and  suffered  much."  A  young 
priest  as  a  father-confessor  is  not 
merely  '^  a  nonsensical  contradiction," 
but  a  snare  and  a  source  of  peril  both 
to  himself  and  his  penitents. 

The  pomp  of  Popery  gives  its  clergy 
sufficient  aids  to  their  influence  by 
other  means. 

"The  priest  takes  advantage  of 
every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  make 
him  be  considered  as  a  man  apart — of 
his  dress,  his  position,  his  mysterious 
church,  that  invests  the  most  vulgar 
with  a  poetical  gleam. 

*  *  *  * 

''What  an  immense  place  is  this 
church,  and  what  an  immense  host 
must  inhabit  this  wonderful  dwelling! 
Optical  delusion  adds  still  more  to  the 
effect.  Every  proportion  changes.  The 
eye  is  deceived  and  deceives  itself,  at 
the  same  time,  with  these  sublime  lights 
and  deepening  shades,  all  calculated  to 
increase  the  illusion.  The  man  whom 
in  the  street  you  judged,  by  his  surly 
look,  to'  be  a  village  schoolmaster,  is 
here  a  prophet.  He  is  transformed  by 
this  majestic  framework ;  his  heaviness 
becomes  strength  and  majesty  ;  his  voice 
has  formidable  echoes.  Women  and 
children  tremble  and  are  afraid. 
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Do  you  see  that  solemn  figure, 
auomed  vrith  all  the  gold  and  purple 
of  his  pontifical  dress,  ascending,  with 
the^  thought,  the  prayer  of  a  multitude 
of  ten  thousand  men,  the  triumphal 
steps  in  the  choir  of  St  Denis  ?  Do  you 
see  him  still,  above  all  that  kneeUng 
mass,  hovering  as  high  as  the  vaulted 
roofs,  his  head  reaching  the  capitals, 
and  lost  among  the  winged  heads  of  the 
angels,  whence  he  hurls  his  thunder? 
Well,  it  is  the  same  man,  this  terrible 
archangel  himself,  who  presently  de- 
scends for  her,  and  now,  mild  and  gen- 
tle, goes  yonder  into  that  dark  chapel, 
to  listen  to  her  in  the  languid  hours  of 
the  afternoon !  Delightful  hour  of 
tumultuous,  but  .  tender  sensations  I 
(Why  does  the  heart  palpitate  so 
strongly  here  ?)  How  dark  the  church 
becomes !  Yet  it  is  not  late.  The  great 
rose- window  over  the  portal  glitters 
with  the  setting  sun.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  in  the  choir ;  dark  sha- 
dows envelope  it,  and  beyond  is  obscu- 
rity. One  thing  astounds  and  almost 
frightens  us,  however  far  we  may  be, 
which  is  the  mysterious  old  painted 
glass,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  churchy 
on  which  the  design  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable, twinkling  in  the  shade, 
like  an  illegible  magic  scroll  of  unknown 
characters.  The  chapel  is  not  less  dark 
on  that  account;  you  can  no  longer 
discern  the  ornaments  and  delicate 
moulding  entwined  in  the  vaulted  roof; 
the  shadow  deepening  blends  and  con- 
founds the  outlines.  But,  as  if  this  cha- 
pel were  not  dark  enough,  it  contains, 
in  a  retired  comer,  a  narrow  recess  of 
dark  oak,  where  that  man,  all  emotion, 
and  that  trembling  woman,  so  close  to 
each  other,  are  whispering  together 
about  the  love  of  God." 

The  details  of  a  priest's  education  for 
the  confessional  office  are  necessarily 
deplorable.  We  blame  not  so  much 
the  men  as  the  system.  Yet  books, 
apparently,  are  continued  among  the 
preparations  for  this  duty,  which  might 
well  be  dispensed  with  as  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  age.  We  believe  that 
Sanchez  was  a  man  of  holy  life,  though 
his  purity,  after  the  analogy  of  one  of 
Swift's  paradoxes,  left  him  a  man  of 
impure  ideas ;  and  no  one  was  ever 
forced  by  dire  necessity  to  read  his 
book  without  disgust  and  dismay.  It 
may  be  good  for  the  students  of  me- 
dicine to  penetrate  into  every  form  in 
which  bodily  disease  can  show  itself; 
but  the  pathology  of  the  mind  thus 


hideously  represented   is    degrading 
even  to  the  observer. 

"A  worthy  parish  priest  has  often 
told  me  {hat  the  sore  part  of  his  profes- 
sion, that  which  filled  him  vnth  despair, 
and  his  life  with  torment,  was  the  con- 
fession. 

"  The  studies  with  which  they  prepare 
for  it  in  the  seminaries  are  such  as 
entirely  ruin  the  disposition,  weaken  the 
body,  and  enervate  and  defile  the  soul. 

''  Lay  education,  without  making  any 
pretension  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  purity,  and  though  the  pupils  it  forms 
will,  one  day,  enjoy  public  life,  takes, 
however,  especial  care  to  keep  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  the  glowing  descriptions 
that  excite  the  passions. 

'*  Ecclesiastical  education,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  pretends  to  form  men  su- 
perior to  man,  pure  virgin  minds,  angels, 
fixes  precisely  the  attention  of  its  pupils 
upon  things  that  are  to  be  for  ever  for- 
bidden them,  and  gives  them  for  subjects 
of  study  terrible  temptations,  such  as 
would  make  all  the  saints  run  the  risk 
of  damnation.  Their  printed  books 
have  been  quoted,  but  not  so  their  copy- 
books, by  which  they  complete  the  two 
last  years  of  seminary  education :  these 
copy-books  contain  things  that  the  most 
audacious  have  never  daj^ed  to  publish. 
*  *  *  « 

"  This  surprising  imprudence  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  very  scho- 
lastic supposition,  that  the  body  and  soul 
could  be  perfectly  well  kept  apart." 

What  is  the  influence  by  which  the 
power  of  the  confessor  is  converted 
into  that  of  the  dh*cctor  ?  It  is  done 
in  the  usual  way — ^by  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  process  for  a 
length  of  time.  Habit  is  the  insidious 
enemy  that,  ere  it  seems  to  assail,  has 
already  conquered  and  led  captive. 

"  Stand  at  this  window  every  day,  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  afternoon.  You 
will  see  a  pale  man  pass  down  the 
street,  with  his  eyes  cast  on  Uie  ground, 
and  always  following  the  same  line  of 
I$avement  next  the  houses.  Whore  he 
set  his  foot  yester.day,  there  he  does  to- 
day, and  there  he  will  to-morrow ;  he 
would  wear  out  the  pavement  if  it  was 
never  renewed.  And  by  this  same 
street  he  goes  to  the  same  house,  ascends 
to  the  same  story,  and  in  the  same  ca- 
binet'speaks  to  the  same  person.  He 
speaks  of  the  same  things,  and  his  man- 
ner seems  the  same.  The  person  who 
listens  to  him  sees  no  difference  between 
yesterday    and    to-day :    gentle    uni- 
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formity,  as  serene  as  an  infant's  sleep, 
whose  breathing  raises  its  chest  at  equal 
intervals  with  the  same  soft  sounds. 

"  You  think  that  nothing  changes  in 
this  monotonous  equality  ;  that  all  these 
days  are  the  same.  You  are  mistaken ; 
you  have  perceived  nothing,  yet  every 
day  there  is  a  change,  slight,  it  is  true, 
and  imperceptible,  which  the  person, 
himself  changed  by  little  and  little,  does 
not  remark. 

''  It  is  like  a  dream  in  a  bark.  What 
distance  have  you  come  whilst  you  were 
dreaming  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Thus  you 
go  on,  without  seeming  to  move — still, 
and  yet  rapidly.  Once  out  of  the  river, 
or  canal,  you  soon  find  yourself  at  sea ; 
the  uniform  immensity  in  which  you 
now  are,  will  inform  you  still  less  of  the 
distance  you  go.  Time  an4  place  are 
equally  uncertain;  no  sure  point  to 
occupy  attention ;  and  attention  itself  is 
gone.  The  reverie  is  profound,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  so  an  ocean 
of  dreams  upon  the  smooth  ocean  of 
waters. 

"A  pleasant  state,  in  which  every 
thing  becomes  insensible,  even  gentle* 
ness  itself.  Is  it  death,  or  is  it  life  ? 
To  distinguish,  we  require  attention, 
and  we  should  awake  from  our  dream. 
— ^No,  let  it  go  on,  whatever  it  may  be 
that  carried  fhe  along  with  it,  whether 
it  lead  me  to  life  or  death. 

''  Alas !  'tis  habit !  that  gently-sloinng, 
formidable  abyss,  into  wMch  we  slide  so 
easily !  we  may  say  every  thing  that  is 
bad  of  it,  and  also  every  thing  that  is 
good,  and  it  will  be  always  true.'* 

It  woQld  be  painful  and  repnlsire 
to  follow  out  the  acts  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  spiritual  ascendency 
may  suggest  to  a  wicked  or  even  a 
weak  spirit.  The  result  in  general  is 
the  complete  possession  of  the  whole 
mind  of  the  subdued  victim,  which 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being 
in  the  will  and  wishes  of  its  omnipo- 
tent tyrant.  This  change  is  of  itscdf 
destructive  of  moral  independrace; 
but  we  must  not  conceal  what  the 
writer  before  us  represents  as  an  ul- 
terior effect,  and  which,  even  as  a  pos- 
sibility, must  be  contemplated  wiUi 
fear  and  horror. 

"To  be  able  to  have  all,  and  then 

abstain,  is  a  slippery  situation!  who  will 

keep  his  footing  on  this  declivity.? 
*  *  *  * 

''  Are  you  sure  you  possess  the  heart 
entirely,  if  you  have  not  the  body  ? 
Will  not  physical  possession  give  up 


comers  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise 
would  remain  inaccessible  ?  Is  spiritual 
dominion  complete,  if  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  other  ?  The  great  popes 
seem  to  have  settled  the  question :  they 
thought  popedom  implied  empire ;  and 
the  pope  himself,  besides  his  sway  over 
consciences,  was  king  in  temporal  mat- 
ters. 

*  *  *  * 

''Afterwards  comes  the  vile  re6ne- 
ment  of  the  Qnietists :— <  If  the  inferior 
part  be  without  sin,  the  superior  grows 
proud,  and  pride  is  the  greatest  sin : 
consequently  the  flesh  ought  to  sin,  in 
order  that  th^soul  may  remain  hnmble ; 
sin,  producing  humility,  becomes  a  lad- 
der to  ascend  to  heaven.' 

'*  Sin ! — But  is  it  sin  ?  (depraved  de- 
votion finds  here  the  ancient  sophism :) 
Ths  holy  by  its  essence,  being  holiness 
itself,  aiways  sanetijies.  In  the  spiritual 
man,  every  thing  is  spirit,  even  what  in 
anoUter  is  matter.  If,  in  its  superior 
flight,  the  holy  should  meet  with  any 
obstacle  that  might  draw  it  again  to- 
wards the  earth,  let  the  inferior  part 
get  rid  of  it;  it  does  a  meritorious 
work,  and  is  sanctified  for  it 

''  Diabolical  subtilty !  which  few  avow 
clearly,  but  which  many  brood  over, 
and  cherish  in  their  most  secret 
thoughts.*' 

We  feel  assured  that,  as  Michelet 
himself  has  said,  this  last  act  of  the 
dreadful  drama  is  but  seldom  re- 
presented. But  enough  may  be  done, 
without  actual  or  conscious  guilt,  to 
pervert  the  feelings,  and,  above  aU, 
to  destroy  the  peace  and  the  unity  of 
the  family. 

"  Six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
girls  are  brought  up  by  nuns  under  the 
direction  of  the  priests.  These  girls  will 
soon  be  women  and  mothers,  who,  in 
their  turn,  will  hand  over  to  the  priests, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  both  their  sons 
and  their  daughters. 

*'  The  mother  has  already  succeeded 
as  far  as  concerns  the  daughter;  by 
her  persevering  importunity,  she  has,  at 
length,  overcome  the  father's  repug- 
nance. A  man  who,  every  evening, 
after  the  troubles  of  business,  and  the 
warfare  of  the  world,  finds  strife  also  at 
home,  may  certainly  resist  for  a  time, 
but  he  must  necessarily  give  in  at  last ; 
or  he  will  be  allowed  neither  truce,  ces- 
sation, rest,  nor  refuge.  His  own  house 
becomes  uninhabitable.  His  wife,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  expect  at  the  confessional 
but  harsh  treatment  as  long  as  she  does 
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not  succeed,  will  wage  against  him 
every  day  and  everj  hour  the  war  the j 
make  against  her ;  a  more  gentle  one, 
perhaps ;  politely  bitter,  implacable;  and 
obstinate. 

'*  She  grumbles  at  the  fireside,  is  low- 
spirited  at  table,  and  never  opens  her 
mouth  either  to  speak  or  eat ;  then,  at 
bed-time,  the  inevitable  repetition  of 
the  lesson  she  has  learned,  even  on  the 
pillow.  The  same  sound  of  the  same 
bell,  for  ever  and  ever :  who  could  with- 
stand  it  ?  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Give  in, 
or  become  mad ! 

*  41  «  « 

*'  What  is  very  singufl^,  the  father, 
generally,  is  aware  that  they  are  bring, 
ing"  up  his  child  against  him.  Man,  yon 
surprise  me ;  what  do  you  expect  then  ? 
'  Oh !  she  will  forget  it ;  time,  mar- 
riage, and  the  world,  will  wear  away  all 
that.'  Tes,  for  a  time,  but  only  to  re- 
appear; at  the  first  disappointment  in 
the  world,  it  will  all  return.  As  soon 
as  she  g^owssomewhat  in  years,  she  will 
return  to  the  habits  of  the  child ;  the 
master  she  now  has  will  be  her  master 
then,  whether  for  your  contradiction, 
good  man,  or  for  the  despair  and  daily 
damnation  of  her  father  and  husband. 
Then  will  you  taste  the  fruit  of  this 
education. 

''  Education !  a  mere  trifle,  a  weak 
power,  no  doubt,  which  the  father  may, 
without  danger,  allow  his  enemies  to 
take  possession  of! 

^  To  possess  the  mind,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  first  possessor!  To 
write  in  this  book  of  blank  paper  what- 
ever they  will !  and  to  write  what  will 
last  for  evei: !  And,  remember  well,  it 
will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  write  upon  it 
hereafter ;  what  has  once  been  indited, 
cannot  be  erased.  It  is  the  mystery  of 
her  young  memory  to  be  as  weak  in 
receiving  impressions,  as  it  is  strong  in 
keeping  them.  The  early  tracing  that 
seemed  to  be  effaced  at  twenty,  re- 
appears at  forty  or  sixty.  It  is  the  last 
and  the  clearest,  perhaps,  that  old  age 
will  retain. 

4C  W  *  41 

''This  is  true  in  speaking  of  the 
school,  but  how  much  more  so  as  regards 
the  church !  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter,  who  is  more  docile  an,d  timid, 
and  certainly  retains  more  faithfully 
her  early  impressions'.  What  she  heard 
the  first  time  in  that  grand  church, 
under  those  resounding  roofs,  and  the 
words,  pronounced  with  a  solemn  voice 
by  that  man  in  black,  which  then  fright- 
ened her  so,  being  addressed  to  heriel/s 
— ah !  be  not  afraid  of  her  ever  forget- 


ting them.  But  even  if  she  could  forget 
them,  she  would  be  reminded  of  them 
every  week :  woman  is  all  her  life  at 
school,  finding  in  the  confessional  her 
school-bench,  her  schoolmaster, -the  only 
man  she  fears,  and  the  only  one,  as  we 
have  said,  who,  in  the  present  state  of 
oar  manners,  can  threaten  a  woman. 

'*  What  an  advantage  has  he  in  being 
able  to  take  her  quite  young,  in  the 
convent  where  they  have  placed  her,  to 
be  the  first  to  take  in  hand  her  young  soul, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  exercise  upon  her  the 
earliest  severity,  and  also  the  earliest  in- 
dulgence which  is  so  akin  to  affectionate 
tenderness,  to  be  the  father  and  friend 
of  a  child  taken  so  soon  from  her  mo- 
ther's arms.  The  confidant  of  her  first 
thoughts  will  long  be  associated  with 
her  private  reveries.  He  has  had  an 
especial  and  singular  privilege  which 
the  husband  may  envy:  what — why, 
the  virginity  of  the  soul,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  will. 

'*  This  is  the  man  of  whom,  young 
bachelors,  you  must  ask  the  girl  in 
marriage,  before  you  speak  to  her 
parents." 

The  subject  is  resumed  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  thurd  editioo. 

'*  It  had  been  generally  i>elieved  that 
two  persons  were  sufficient  for  matri- 
mony :  but  this  is  all  altered ;  and  we . 
have  the  new  system,  as  set  forth  by 
themselves,  composed  of  three  elements : 
1st,  man,  the  strong,  the  violent ;  2dly, 
ufoman,  a  being  naturally  weak ;  3dly, 
the  priest,  born  a  man,  and  strong,  but 
who  is  kind  enough  to  become  weak, 
and  resemble  woman ;  and  who,  partici- 
pating thus  in  both  natures,  may  inter- 
pose between  them. 

"  Interpose !  interfere  between  two 
persons  who  were  to  be  henceforth  but 
one  !  This  changes  wonderfully  the  idea 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  been  entertained  of  marriage. 

"  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  avow  that 
they  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  impar- 
tial interference  that  might  favour  each 
of  the  ])arties,  according  to  reason.  No, 
they  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  wife :  she  it  is  whom  they  under- 
take to  protect  against  her  natural 
protector.  They  offer  to  league  Mith 
her  in  order  to  transform  the  husband. 
If  it  was  once  firmly  established  that 
marriage,  instead  of  being  unity  in  two 
persons,  is  a  league  of  one  of  them  with 
a  stranger,  it  would  become  exceedingly 
scarce." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that 
a  book  writteu  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feelings  contains  an  impartial 
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account  of  actual  facts ;  but  even  the 
rage  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  party  attacked,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  true  to  a  most  damaging  extent. 
That  its  pictures  are  exaggerated  is 
more  than  possible.  But  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  be  destitute  of 
a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  me- 
lancholy reality. 

What  now  is  the  remedy  which  this 
physician  would  prescribe  for  the  dis- 
ease he  has  thus  exposed?  His  words 
on  this  subject  are  well  deserving  of 
attention. 


t( 


Marriage  gires  the  husband  a  sin- 
gle and  momentary  opportunity  to  be- 
come in  reality  the  master  of  his  wife, 
to  withdraw  her  from  the  influence  of 
another,  and  make  her  his  own  for  ever. 
Does  he  profit  by  it?  very  rarely.  He 
ought,  io  the  very  beginning,  when  he 
has  much  influence  orer  her,  to  let  her 
participate  in  the  actirity  of  his  mind, 
his  business,  and  ideas,  initiate  her  in 
his  projects,  and  create  an  activity  in 
her  by  means  of  his  own. 

''  To  wish  and  think  as  he  does,  both 
acting  with  him  and  suffering  with 
him — this  is  niarriage.  The  worst 
that  may  happen  is  not  that  she  may 
snifer,  but  tihat  she  may  languiiih  and 
pine  away,  living  apart,  and  like  a 
widow.  How  can  we  wonder,  then,  if 
her  affection  for  him  be  lessened  ?  Ah, 
if,  in  the  beginning,  he  made  her  his 
own,  by  making  her  share  his  ambition, 
troubles,  and  uneasiness : — ^if  they  had 
watched  whole  nights  together,  and 
been  troubled  with  the  same  thoughts, 
he  would  have  retsuned  her  affections. 
Attachment  may  be  strengthened  by 
grief  itself ;  and  mutual  sufferings  may 
maintain  mutual  love. 

4t  *  *  * 

"  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  way 
of  the  world.  I  have  sought  every 
where,  but  in  vain,  for  thb  fine  exchange 
of  thought,  which  alone  realizes  mar- 
riage, lliey  certainly  try  for  a  moment, 
in  the  beginning,  to  communicate  toge- 
ther, but  they  are  soon  discouraged; 
the  husband  grows  dumb,  his  heart, 
dried  up  with  the  arid  influence  of  inte- 
rests and  business,  can  no  longer  find 
words.  At  first  she  is  astonished  and 
uneasy:  she  questions  nim.  But  ques- 
tions annoy  him ;  and  she  no  longer 
dares  to  speak  to  him.  Let  him  be  easy ; 
the  time  is  coming  when  his  wife,  sit- 
tins^  thoughtful  by  the  fireside,  absent 
in  her  turn,  and  framing  her  imaginary 
plans,  ^nll  leave  him  in  quiet  possession 
^f  his  taciturnity. 


"  Let  us  not  accuse  the  Jesuits,  who 
carry  on  their  Jesuitical  trade,  nor  th« 
priests,  who  are  dangerous,  restless,  and 
violent,  only  because  they  are  unhappy. 

"  No,  we  ought  rather  to  accuse  our- 
selvea 

"  If  dead  men  return  in  broad  daylight, 
if  these  Gothic  phantoms  haunt  oar 
streets  at  noonday,  it  is  because  the  liv- 
ing have  let  the  spirit  of  life  grow  weak 
within  them.  How  b  it  that  these  men 
reappear  among  us,  after  having  been 
buried  by  history  with  all  funere^  rites» 
and  laid  by  the  side  of  other  ancient 
orders  ?     Tba  very  sight  of  them  is  a 

solemn  token,  and  a  serious  warning. 
»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

''Modem  strength  appears  in  the 
powerful  fiberty  with  whidi  you  go  on 
disengaging  the  reality  from  the  forms, 
and  the  spirit  from  the  dead  letter.  But 
why  do  you  not  reveal  yourself  to  the 
companion  of  your  life,  in  that  which  is 
for  you  your  life  itself?  She  passes 
away  days  and  years  by  your  side,  with- 
out seeing  or  knowing  the  grandeur 
that  is  within  you.  If  she  saw  you  walk 
free,  strong,  and  prosperous  in  action 
and  in  science,  she  would  not  remain 
chained  down  to  material  idolatry,  and 
bound  to  the  sterile  letter ;  she  would 
rise  to  a  faith  far  moife  free  and  pure, 
and  you  would  be  as  one  in  faith.  She 
would  preserve  for  you  this  common 
treasure  of  religious  life,  where  you 
might  seek  for  comfort  when  your  mind 
is  languid ;  and  when  your  various  toils, 
studies,  and  business  have  weakened  tfae 
vital  unity  within  you,  she  would  bring 
back  your  thoughts  and  life  to  God,  the 
true,  the  only  unity. 

'*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  crowd  a  large 
volume  into  a  small  preface.  I  shall 
only  add  one  word,  which  at  once  ex- 
presses and  completes  my  thought 

"  ]VIan  ought  to  nourish  woman.  He 
ought  to  feed  spiritually  (and  materially 
if  he  can)  her  who  nourishes  him  with 
her  love,  her  milk,  and  her  very  life. 

**  Our  adversaries  give  women  bad 
food ;  but  we  give  them  none  at  all. 

'^  To  the  women  of  the  richer  class, 
those  who  seem  to  be  so  gently  ^j^- 
tected  by  their  family,  those  brilliant 
ones  whom  people  suppose  so  happy,  to 
these  we  give  no  spiritual  food. 

"  And  to  the  women  of  the  poorer 
class,  solitary,  industrious,  and  destitute, 
who  try  hard  to  gain  their  bread,  we 
do  not  even  give  our  assistance  to  help 
them  to  find  their  material  food. 

"  These  women,  who  are  or  will  be 
mothers,  are  left  by  us  to  fast,  (either 
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in  soal  or  in  body,)  and  we  are  punished 
especially  by  th«  generation  that  issues 
from  them,  for  our  neglecting  to  give 
them  the  staff  of  life. 

"  I  like  to  believe  that  good- will, 
generally,  is  not  wanting — only  time 
and  attention.  People  live  in  a  hurry, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  lire :  they 
follow  with  a  huntsman's  eagerness  this 
or  that  petty  object,  and  neglect  what 
is  important. 

**  Yon,  man  of  business  or  study,  who 
are  so  energetic  and  indefatigable,  yon 
have  no  time,  say  yon,  to  associate  your 
wife  with  your  daily  progress ;  you  leave 
her  to  her  ennut,  idle  conversations, 
^mpty  sermons,  and  silly  books ;  so  that, 
falling  below  herself,  less  than  woman, 
even  less  than  a  child,  she  will  have 
neither  moral  action,  influence,  nor  ma- 
ternal authority,  over  her  own  offspring. 
Well  I  you  will  have  the  time,  as  old  age 
advances,  to  try  in  vain  to  do  all  over 
again  what  is  not  done  twice,  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  a  son,  who,  from  college 
to  the  schools,  and  from  thence  into  the 
world,  hardly  knows  his  family;  and 
who,  if  he  travels  a  little,  and  meets  yon 
on  his  return,  will  ask  you  your  name. 
The  mother  alone  could  have  made  you 
a  son ;  but  to  do  so  you  ought  to  have 
made  her  what  a  woman  ought  to  be, 
strengthened  her  with  your  sentiments 
and  ideas,  and  nourished  her  with  your 
Ufe." 

True,  O  most  subtle  and  sapient 
Frenchman,  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
direction  you  have  pointed  out ;  but 
we  have  doubts  if  you  have  fully  dis- 
covered  its  nature,  or  are  prepared  to  • 
apply  it  in  its  necessary  extent.  The 
husband  must  make  the  wife  the  com- 
panion of  his  heart  and  thoughts,  of 
his  hopes  and  exertions.  Too  long 
has  this  S3anpathy  and  confidence 
been  unknown  in  France,  where  your 
women  have  been  but  the  toys  and 
playthings  of  your  lighter  or  looser 
hours,  and  where  often  to  their  own 
husbands  they  have  not  even  been 
80  much.  But,  as  you  partly  see, 
this  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  be 
c^/..dcted.  In  order  to  be  the  fit- 
ting guide  and  guardian  of  the  mo- 
ther of  his  family,  the  husband  must 
share  in  those  higher  feelings  which 
be  seeks  to  regulate  and  reclaim. 
Yon  do  not  hope  or  wish  to  see 
your  wife  and  children  devoid  of 
religion.  But  if  you  would  not 
surrender  them  to  the  guidance  of 
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others  in  those  momentous  concerns, 
you  must  cai-e  for  them  and  conduct 
their  course  yourself,  and  must  learn 
to  travel  the  road  along  which  they 
are  to  be  led.  The  husband  must 
become  himself  the  priest  and  the 
director :  not  by  inculcating  a  vague 
theism  or  a  cold  morality,  but  by  es- 
tablishing in  his  household  the  purity 
and  the  practice  of  a  Christian  faith. 
If  the  domestic  throne  is  to  be  upheld 
on  its  rightful  foundation,  the  altar 
must  be  reared  by  its  side.  The 
philosopher  and  historian  must  stoop 
to  learn  from  his  own  children  that 
simplicity  of  which  they  are  such 
powerful  teachers,  and  which  will 
amply  repay  him  for  all  the  lessons  of 
a  more  mature  wisdom  that  his  learn- 
ing and  experience  can  impart. 
Openly  and  earnestly  sympathizing 
with  their  devout  impressions,  he  will 
strengthen  and  support  by  his  intel- 
lectual energies  the  soft  and  more 
susceptible  natures  of  those  placed 
under  his  charge,  and  will  thus  shield 
them  from  the  attempts  to  mislead 
and  inflame,  to  which  they  must  inevi- 
tably be  exposed  if  left  to  find  their 
only  sympathy  in  extraneous  influ- 
ences. This  re- establishment  of  a 
patriarchal  piety  is  one  of  the  great 
boons  which  the  true  spirit  of 
Protestantism  purchased  for  its  fol- 
lowers, and  which  alone  can  protect 
the  weaker  members  of  the  household 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  priestly 
interference  and  false  enthusiasm. 

The  book  contains  a  touching  tri- 
bute, such  as  able  men  have  often 
paid  to  the  maternal  affection  that 
formed  their  minds : — 

''  Whilst  writing  all  this,  I  have  had 
in  my  mind  a  woman,  whose  strong  and 
serious  mind  would  not  have  failed  to 
support  me  in  these  contentions ;  I  lost 
her  thirty  ^ears  ago,  (I  was  a  child 
then ;)  nevertheless,  ever  living  in  my 
memory,  she  follows  me  from  age  to  age. 

"  She  suffered  with  me  in  my  poverty, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  my  bet- 
ter fortune.  When  young,  I  made  her 
sad,  and  now  I  cannot  console  her.'  I 
know  not  even  where  her  bones  are :  I 
was  too  poor  then  to  buy  earth  to  bury 
her! 

"And  yet  I  owe  her  much.  I  feel 
deeply  that  I  am  the  son  of  woman. 
Every  instant,  in  my  ideas  and  words 
(not  to  mention  my  features  and  ges- 
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tures,)  I  find  again  my  mother  in  my- 
Belf.  It  is  my  mother's  blood  that  gives 
me  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  bygone  ages, 
and  the  tender  remembrance  of  all  tho^e 
who  are  now  no  more. 

**  What  return  then  could  I,  who  am 
myself  advancing  towards  old  age, make 
her  for  the  many  things  I  owe  her? 
One^  for  which  she  would  have  thanked 
mo — ^this  protest  in  favour  of  women 
and  mothers ;  and  I  place  it  at  the  bead 
of  a  book  betieved  by  some  to  be  a  work 
of  controversy.  They  are  wrong.  The 
longer  it  lives,  if  it  should  live,  the 
plainer  will  it  be  seen,  that,  in  spite  of 
polemical  emotion,  it  was  a  work  of  his- 
tory, a  work  of  faith,  of  truth,  and  of 
nncerity; — on  what,  then,  could  I  have 
set  my  heart  more  ?  " 

•  In  a  spirit  worthy  of  these  feelings, 
the  atithor  contends  strongly  for  the 
benefits  of  maternal  education  on  the 
character  of  sons.  We  shall  give  the 
passage  in  the  original,  as  it  contains 
a  good  deal  that  is  French,  and  a  great 
deid  that  is  beaotiful : — 

"  Qnand  on  songe  qne  la  vie  rooyenae 
est  si  eourte,  qu*ttn  si  grand  nomi>re 
d*hommes  meurent  tout  jcunes,  oo 
hesite  d*abreger  cette  premiere,  cette 
meUleure  epoque  de  la  vie,  o^  Tenfant, 
libre  sous  la  mere,  vit  dans  la  grace  et 
non  dans  la  loi.  Mais  s*il  est  vrai, 
comroe  je  pense,que  ce  temps  qu*on  croit 
perdu  est  instcment  Tepoqne  unique, 
precieuse,  irreparable,  oil,  parmi  les 
jeux  puerils,  le  genius  saere  essMye  sou 
premier  essor,  la  saison  oik  les  ailes 
poussent,  oOi  Taiglon  s*essaye  iL  voler 
.  .  Ah !  dc  grace,  ne  Tabregex  pas.  Ne 
ehassez  pas  avant  le  temps  cet  homme 
nouveao  du  paradis  raaternel ;  encore 
un  jour ;  demain  a  la  bonne  heure,  mon 
Bieu !  ii  sera  luen  temps ;  demain,  il  se 
courbera  an  travail,  il  rampera  sur  son 
sillon. .  .  .  Aujourd'hui  laissez-le  encore, 
qu'il  prenne  largement  la  force  et  la 
vie,  qtt*il  aspire  d'un  grand  cceur  Tair 
vitale  de  la  liberte. 

''  Une  education  trop  exigeante,  trop 
zclee,  inquietc,  est  un  danger  pour  les 
enfants.  On  augmente  toujours  la 
masse  d'etnde  et  de  science,  les  acqui- 
sitions exterieures  \  I'interieur  succombe. 
Celui-ci  n'est  que  latin,  tel  autre  n'est 
que  mathematiques.  Od  est  Thomme,  je 
vous  pric  ?  Et  c'etait  lliomme  juste- 
raent  qn'airaait  et  menageait  la  mere. 
Cost  lui  qu'elle  respectatt  dans  les  hearts 
de  Tenfant.     £lle  semblait  retlrer  son 
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action,  sa  surveillance  meme,  afin  qull 
agity  qull  fflt  libre  et  fort.  Mais,  ea 
meme  temps,  elle  Tentourait  tonjonrs 
comme  d*un  invisible  embrassement. 

"  11  y  a  un  p^ril,  je  le  sais  Inen,  dans 
cette  idueation  de  raaour.  Ce  que 
Tamour  veut  et  desire  par-dessos  tout, 
c*est  de  sHmmoler,  de  sacriiier  tout^^ 
int^rets,  conveuanees,  habitudeiy  la  vie, 
all  le  faut 

'^L'ubjet  de  cette  immofattion  peut, 
dans  son  ^gotsme  enfantin,  receToir, 
eomme  ehose  due,  tous  les  sacrifices,  se 
laisser  traiter  en  idole,  inerte,  iramoUle, 
et  dcvenir  d*autant  plus  incapable 
d*actioii  qu'on  agira  plus  pour  lui. 

**  Danger  r^el,  nnis  balance  par  ram<> 
VHion  ardente  du  eceur  matemel,  qui 
presque  toujours  place  sur  IVnfant  nn» 
esp^rance  infioie,  et  brille  de  la  r^aliser. 
Toute  mere  de  quelque  valeur  a  une 
ferme  foi,  e'est  que  son  fils  doit  etre 
uo  heros-^ans  Vaction  ou  dans  la  science, 
il  nimporte.  Tout  ce  qui  lui  a  Hut  d^faut 
dans  sa  triste  experience  de  ee  monde,  il 
va,lui,  ce  petit  eiJTanft,  le  r^liser.  Les  nd- 
sdres  du  priest  sont  rachet^es  d*avanoe 
par  ce  splendide  avenir :  tout  est  misera- 
ble aujourdliai ;  qn*il  graudisse,  et  tout 
sera  grand.  O  poebie  \  O  esp^rance  ! 
oti  sont  les  limites  de  la  pensee  mater- 
nelle  ?  Moi,  je  ne  sub  qu*une  femme ; 
tnais  voiei  un  homme.  J*al  doone  ub 
homme  au  monde.  Une  seule  chose 
Tembarrasse — rcnfantsera-t-il  un  Bona- 
parte, un  Voltaire,  ou  un  Newton  ! 

"  S'ii  faut  absolument  pour  cela  qull  la 
quitto,  eh  bien !  qu*il  aille,  qull  s^eloigne^ 
elle  y  consent ;  s*il  faut  quelle  s*arrache 
ie  cGJur,  elle  s*arrachera  le  cceur. 
L'amour  est  capable  de  tout,  et  dlmroo- 
ler  Tamourmcme.  Oui,  qu'il  parte,  quit 
suive  sa  gtande  destin^e,  qu*il  accom- 
pli sse  le  beau  reve  quVUe  fit  qnand  elle 
le  portait  dans  son  sein,  ou  sur  ses  ge> 
noux.  £t  alors,  chose  incroyable,  cette 
femme  craintive,  qui  tout  -  ii  -  Thenre 
n*osait  le  voir  marcher  seal  sans  erain« 
dre  qa*il  ne  tombat,  elle  est  devenue  si 
brave  qn'elle  Tenvoie  dans  les  carrieres 
les  plus  hasardeuses,  sur  mer,  ou  bien 
encore  dans  cette  rude  guerre  d'Afriqne. 
£lie  tremble,  elle  meurt  d 'inquietude,  et 
pourtant  elle  persiste.  Qui  pent  la  sou- 
tenir? — sa  foi.  L'enfant  ne  pent  pas 
p^rir  puis-qu'sl  doit  etre  un  h^ros. 

"  II  re? lent.  Qu*U  est  change !  Moi ! 
ce  ficr  soldat,  c*est  mon  fils!  Parte 
enfant,  il  revient  homme.  II  a  hate  de  se 
marier.  Voila  un  autre  sacrifice,  et  qui 
n*est  pas  le  moins  grand.  II  faut  qu*il 
cu  aime  une  autre  3  il  faut  que  la  m^re. 
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pour  qui  n  est,  et  sera  toujours  le  pre^ 
mier,  n'ait  en  iui  d^aormais  que  la  se- 
conde  place — ^une  place  bien  petite,  h^las ! 
aux  moiD'euts  de  passion.  Alors  elle  se 
cherche  et  se  choisit  sa  rivale,  elle 
Taime  k  cause  de  Iui,  elle  la  pare,  elle  8« 
met  1^  la  suite,  et  les  conduit  ^  Tautel,  et 
tout  ce  qa^elle  y  demande,  c'est  de  ne 
pas  etre  oublie:;.^' 

A  word  now  as  to  the  applieation 
Co  our  owu  case  of  the  leading  views 
already  suggested.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  moral  thej  most  clearly  incul- 
cate would  point  to  our  fellow  coun- 
trymea  in  Ireland.  But  we  own  we 
liave  a  different  reading  of  the  lesson, 
and  consider  that  the  peculiar  perils 
bere  described  mnst  as  ^'et  have  been 
Bcaroely  felt  among  the  priesthood  of 
a  peasantry.  It  is  in  circles  where 
there  is  less  physical  privation  and 
more  sentimental  excitement.,  that  the 
Qvila  of  spiiHtual  fascination  and 
^domestic  division  are  likely  to  arise. 

Miehelet  has  shown  that  **  Direc- 
tion," in  its  worst  forms,  did  not  ter- 
minate with  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  has  revived  in  his  own  times. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  follow  out  his 
opinions,  and  suggest  that  Jesuits 
and  Directors  are  not  confined  to  the 
Bomish  faith.  It  behoves  even  a 
Protestant  people  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  Popery  and 
its  practices  under  a  new  aspect. 
The  sanie  erroneous  position  may  be 
reached  from  opposite  dii^ections.  The 
aamc  constitutional  malady  may  show 
itself  in  different  diseases.  Csesar 
was  inaccessible  to  all  flatteiy,  except 
that  which  told  him  he  hated  flatterers. 
And  many  are  most  in  danger  of 
Popish  error  when  it  approaches 
under  an  ultra-Protestant  disguise. 
We  are  saved,  indeed,  from  the  evils  pf 
a  celibatary  clei-gy.  We  are  not  ex- 
posed to  that  ignorance  or  that  envy 
of  family  life  which  such  an  institution 
involves.  But  ambition  and  interest 
will  sqpply  the  place  of  most  other  vices ; 
and  we  shall  be  wise  to  watch  whether 
the  same  battle  is  notnow  being  fought 
among  ourselves,  and  for  the  same  im- 
mediate object — the  occupancy  of  the 
female  heart.  The  pictures  that  have 
been  sometimes  drawn  of  our  own 
doings  may  have  only  a  limited  re- 
semblance. Methodist  preachers, 
and  evangelical  vicars,  may  be  exag- 
gerated delineations  or  mere  individual 


portraits.    But  still,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  minds  of  our  women,  particularly 
those  that  are  unmarried  or  childless, 
are  here,  as  well  as  in  France,  sought 
to  be  engrossed,  and  alienated  from 
their  natural   attachments,   through 
priestly  influences   and  for  priestly 
purposes?    Look  at  any  new  sect 
springing  np  among  us — Look  at  the 
last  example  of  the  kmd,  where  a 
peculiar  religions  body  is  forcing  or 
feeling  its  way  towards  an  ascendency. 
Powerful  as  it  seems  to  be  in  numbei'S 
and  in  wealth,  in  what  does  its  main 
strength  consist?     It   was   frankly 
avowed  by  one  of  its  apostles,  that  the 
female  mind  alone  seemed  properly  fit- 
ted to  appreciate  its  tenets.   A  strange 
confession  !     We  doubt  if   Luther, 
Calvin,  or  Knox,  would  have  boasted 
of  such  a  fact  as  charactert;sing  the 
religions  movements  to  which   they 
gave  an  impulse.    In  the  ;purity  of 
female  feelings  we  may  have  a  secu- 
rity that  any  system  that  recommends , 
itself  to  women,  must  have  a  fair' 
semblance  of  goodness  as  It  appears 
in  their  e3*cs :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  approbation  is  a  test  of  its 
genuine  excellence,  or  of  Its  actual  con- 
formity with  the  type  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent.    It  is  no  novelty 
in  the  histoiy  of  human  nature,  that 
evil  makes  its  first  attempts  on  the 
weakness  of  woman.     Whatever  is 
calculated  strongly  to  excite  the  af- 
fections will  gain  the  "hearts  of  the 
more  susceptible  sex;  and,  without  the 
aid  of  stronger  intellects,  they  will 
run  a  risk  of  following  after  delusive 
lights,  and  may  be  found  as  often  to 
be  the  votaries  of  an  amiable  and  at- 
tractive error,  as  the  assertors  of  a 
severe  and  sober  truth.    We  would 
take  leave  to  afiirm,  that  a  religious 
creed   or  constitution  among  whose 
supporters  a  vast  preponderance  of 
females  was  to  be  found,  stood  in  a 
dubious  position,  and  was  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  its  principles  cannot 
stand  examination  by  the  standards 
of  reason  and  argument.    Certain  it  is 
that  this  severance  of  the  sexes  by 
religious  distinctions  is  an  unnatural 
state  of  society,  and  a  serious  evil. 
It  is  accompanied  too,  and  aggravated, 
by  another  source  of  danger.    The 
system  of  hanging  the  faith  and  feel- 
ings on  the  lips  of  a  man,  as  if  he  were 
a  special  messenger  from  heaven,  is 
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nothing  else  than  Popery,  and  goes  to 
pat  a  pope  In  every  pulpit.  Incessant 
sermons,  itinerant  speeches,  pnblic 
meetings,  devotional  assemblies,  form 
a  round  of  excitement  of  a  dangerous 
and  deceptive  kind,  and  are  little  else 
than  a  species  of  decent  dissipation. 
The  constant  intervention  of  a  fa^ro- 
rite  or  fashionable  minister  in  all  the 
exercises  of  religion,  identifies  too 
much  the  sacred  subject  itself  with 
the  individual  who  presides  over  it ; 
labile  theatrical  exhibitions  of  extem- 
poraneous oratory  and  flights  of  fancy, 
make  the  ordinary  ritual  of  public 
worship,  or  the  quiet  practice  of  pri- 
vate devotion,  seem  tame  and  trivial. 
The  tendency  of  the  evil  is,  that  the 
direct  access  to  a  communion  with 
above  is  barred  against  the  deluded 
and  dependent  devotee,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  votaries  of  Bo* 
manism  are  driven  for  aid  to  the  in- 
termediate intercession  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints.  If  the  devotion  of 
women  is  to  be  maintamed  mainly  by 
the  presence  and  personal  influences 
of  a  spiritual  guide  and  prompter,  the 
selection  ought  to  be  made  in  accor- 
dance with  other  principles.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  priest  or  preacher  in 
the  place  of  the  husband  or  guai-dian, 
presupposes  or  foreshows  a  subversion 
more  or  less  of  the  most  essential 


relations  of  family  life.  The  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  this  means  of 
gaining  or  maintaining  power  must  de- 
grade the  clergy  who  depend*  on  it,  by 
tempting  them  to  arts  of  flattery  and 
excitement,  and  by  corrupting  their 
style  of  instruction  to  suit  the  tastes 
merely  of  the  more  sensitive  section 
of  our  species,  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
due  proportion  of  more  solid  and 
intellectual  grounds  of  thought  and 
principle,  which  are  needed  to  in- 
fluence thoroughly  the  understandings 
of  men.  The  remedy  here  also  is  to 
be  found  in  a  similar  course  of  con- 
duct to  what  has  been  formerly  sug- 
gested. Let  the  heads  of  every  house 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  call 
into  exercise  the  good  sense  and  na- 
tural feeling  of  the  females  who  are 
dependent  upon  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  give  its  due  place  to  that  all- 
important  subject  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  error.  By  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  sympathy  and  sober  feeling, 
they  may  counteract  the  extraneous 
influences  that  are  now  at  work,  and 
restore  peace  to  the  family,  by  uniUng 
its  members  in  the  practice  of  a  calm 
and  rational  piety,  of  which,  out-of- 
doors,  the  best  assistance  and  safe- 
guard are  to  be  found  in  the  time-tried 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Pro- 
testant EsTABUSHMEin^. 
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Oxford  !  Alma  Mater !  not  to  loye  rioritj  which  they  never  boast  indeed, 
thee  were  indeed  the  ingratitade  of  a  but  to  which  his  secret  soul  bears  en- 
degenerate  son.  Let  the  whiners  of  vioos  witness.  Or  the  rich  noncon- 
the  Conventicle  rail  at  thee  for  a  formist,  risen  perhaps  from  obscnritj 
mother  of  heretics,  and  the  Joseph  to  a  ranlL  in  society  which  gives  him 
Hnmes  of  domestic  economy  propose  the  choice  of  indulging  either  his 
to  adapt  the  scale  of  thy  expenses  to  spleen  or  his  pride-cither  to  send  his 
their  own  narrow  notions — I  uphold  eldest  son  as  a  gentleman-common- 
thee  to  be  the  queen  of  all  human  in-  er  to  Christ- Church,  to  swallow  the 
atitutions — the  incarnated  union  of  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  his  cham- 
Chnrch  and  State— royal  in  thy  reve-  pagne ;  or  to  have  his  fling  at  the 
nnes  as  in  thy  expenditure — thy  doc-  Church  through  her  universities — 
trine  as  orthodox  as  thy  dinners,  thy  accusing  Churchmen  of  bigotry,  and 
politics  as  sound  as  thy  port.  exclusiveness,    and   iliiberality,    be- 

Oxford  I  who  are  they  that  rail  at  cause  Dissenters  do  not  found  col- 

faer?   who  dare  to  lift  their  voice  leges.*    Or,  worse  than  all,  the  un- 

against  that  seat  of  high  and  holy  worthy  disciple  who  (like  the  noxious 

memories  ?    The  man  who  boasts  a  plant  that  has  grown  up  beneath  the 

private  education,  (so  private,  that  shade  of  some  goodly  tree)  has  drawn 

his  most  intimate  fnends  have  never  no  nobility  of  soul  from  the  associa- 

fonnd  it  out,)  who,  innocent  himself  tions  which  surrounded  his  ungrateful 

of  all  academic  experiences  and  asso-  youth :  for  whom  all  the  reality  and 

ciatlons,  grudges  to  others  that  supe-  romance  of  academic  education  were 


*  Why  do  not  these  uniyersal  rational  religionists  fonnd  colleges  for  themselves, 
and  get  an  nniversity  established  on  a  scale  of  splendouF  commensurate  with  their 
liberality,  so  as  to  cut  out  Oxford,  with  its  antiquated  notions,  altogether  ?  How 
rery  funny  it  would  be  !  It  must  be  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  prevents  them 
— it  cannot  be  stinginess  as  to  the  means.  Fancy  Oxford  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  denominations !  the  under-graduates  hauled  up  for  cutting  meeting  |  — » a 
Wesleyan  proctor,  delighting  in  black  gowns,  stopping  by  mistake  a  Quaker 
Fre&hman,  with  a  reproof  for  being  in  broad-brim  Instead  of  academicals,  and 
being  answered  with  "  Friend,  I  am  not  of  thy  persuasion  ! "  Then  the  dissent- 
ing D.D.S  flocking  to  the  uniyersity  sermon  at  Mount  Pisgah  Chapel,  (late  St 
Mary's,)  wherein  all  denominational  topics  were  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
sharp  look-out  that  would  be  kept  upon  any  preacher  whose  harangues  savoured 
of  bigotry !  Then  the  boat-races ;  fancy  the  Independents*  boat  bumping  the 
Particular  Baptists',  and  the  Quakers'  colours — drab-aud-all-drab — floating  at  the 
head  of  the  flag -staff !  And  as  to  "tufts" — ^that  vile  distinction  which  indepen- 
dent M.P.S  are  so  indignant  at — why,  if  a  dissenting  nobleman — even  the  seventh 
son  of  an  Irish  peer — were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  what  a  price  he  would 
fetch  in  such  an  Utopia  of  nonconformity  {  Nay,  if  they  could  get  even  a  Nova 
Scotia  baronet — a  Sir  Anybody  Anything — we  know  pretty  well  what  a  fuss  they 
would  make  about  him.  There  is  no  su,ch  fawner  on  the  aristocracy,  if  he  has  but 
a  chance  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  them,  as  a  panmiu  by  birth,  a  Uberal  in  poli- 
tics, and  an  Independent  by  "  relipiow  persuasion." 

The  great  danger,  I  suppose,  would  be,  lest  some  more  than  usually  noncon- 
forming under-^raduate  should  start  a  "  connexion  "  of  his  own,  and  proceed  to 
argue  that  all  the  university  authorities,  heads  of  houses  and  all,  were  under  an 
awful  delusion,  and  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  under-graduates  should  elect  their  own  tutors  and  proctors,  and  be 
governed  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
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alike  in  vain :  sneering  at  the  honours 
which  he  could  not  obtain,  denying 
the  existence  of  opportunities  which 
he  neglected ;  the  basest  of  approvers, 
he  quotes  to  his  own  eternal  infamy 
the  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the 
alternations  of  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, which  nsake  up  his  sole  recol- 
lections of  the  university :  and  look- 
ing, without  one  glance  of  affection, 
upon  the  face  of  his  fair  and  graceful 
mother,  makes  the  chance  mole,  or 
the  early  wrinkle,  which  he  traces 
there,  the  subject  of  his  irreverent 
jest,  forgets  the  kindness  of  which  he 
was  unworthy,  and  remembers  for 
evil  the  wholesome  discipline  which 
was  irksome  only  to  such  as  him. 

"  Nod  hfiBC  jocosaa  coDTeniunt  lyras ; " 

I  admit  mine  is  not  the  tongue  or  pen 
for  such  a  subject ;  and  Oxford  has,  I 
hope,  no  lack  of  abler  champions. 
But  it  was  geese,  you  know,  who 
once  saved  the  Capitol;  and  I  must 
have  my  hiss  at  the  iniquitous  quack- 
eries which  people  seek  to  perpetrate 
under  the  taking  title  of  University 
Reform.  And  when  I,  loving  Oxford 
as  I  do,  see  some  of  her  own  sons 
arrayed  against  her,  I  can  only  re- 
member this  much  of  my  philosophy 
—that  there  are  cases  when  to  be 
angry  becomes  a  duty.  Men  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  universities 
from  experience,  think  proper  to  run 
them  down,  succeed  at  all  events  in 
exposing  one  crying  evil — the  ab- 
sifrdity  of  meddling  with  what  one 
does  not  understand.  Wo  who  know 
better  may  afford  to  smile  at  once  at 
their  spite  and  their  ignorance.  But 
he  who  lifts  his  voice  against  the  mo- 
ther that  bore  him,  can  fix  no  darker 
blot  upon  her  fame  than  the  disgrace 
of  having  given  birth  to  him. 

Show  me  the  man  who  did  not  like 
Oxford,  and  I  will  show  you  either  a 
sulky  misanthrope  or  an  affected  ass. 
Many,  many  indeed,  are  the  unpleas- 
ant recollections  which,  in  the  case  of 
nearly  ail  of  us,  will  mingle  with  the 
joy  with  which  we  recall  our  college 
days.    More  than  the  ghosts  of  duns 
departed,  perhaps  unpaid ;  more  than 
the  heart-burnings  of  that  visionary 
fellowship,  for  which  we  were  beaten 
(we  verily  believe,   unfairly)  by  a 
neck;  more  than  that  loved  and  lost 
ideal  of  a  first  class,  which  we  deser- 


ved, but  did  not  get,,  (th^  opinions  of 
our  examiners  not  coinciding  in  that 
point  with  our  own  ;)  yes,  more  than 
all  these,  come  forcibly  to  many 
minds,  the  self- accusing  silent  voice 
that  whispers  of  time  wa;?ted  and 
talents  misapplied  —  kind  advice, 
which  the  heat  of  youth  misconstrued 
or  neglected — ^jewels  of  price  that 
once  lay  strewed  upon  the  golden 
sands  of  life,  then  wantonly  disre- 
garded, or  picked  up  but  to  be  flung 
away,  and  which  the  tide  of  ad  van* 
cing  years  has  covered  from  our  view 
for  ever — blessed  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring wisdom,  human  and  divine, 
which  never  can  return. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  there  be 
any  man  who  can  say  that  Oxford  is 
not  to  him  a  land  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries, "  Mirr*  tfAtil  «-«^«Tio^  yf M/ro  "— 
which    is,    being   freely   translated, 
*^May  he  never  put  his  legs  under 
my  mahogany*' — that's  ail.    I  never 
knew  him  yet,  and  have  no  wish  to 
make   his    acquaintance.      He  may 
have  carried  off  every  possible  uni- 
versity honour  for  what  I  care ;  he  is 
more  hopelessly  stupid,  in  my  view 
of  things,  than  if  he  had  been  plucked 
fifteen  times.    If  he  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, or  of  talking  about  reading ;  fond 
of  hunting,  or  talking  about  hunting ; 
fond  of  walking,  riding,  rowing,  leap- 
ing, or  any  possible  exercise  besides 
dancing ;   if  he  loved  pleasant  gar- 
dens or  solemn  cloisters  ;  learned  r»- 
tirement  or  unlearned  jollification — > 
in  a  word,  if  he  had  any  imaginable 
human    sympathies,  and    cared  for 
any  thing  besides  himself,  he  would 
have  liked  Oxford.      Men's   tastes 
differ,  no  doubt ;  but  to  have  spent 
four  years  of  the  spring  of  one's  life 
in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities 
and  best  societies  in  the  world,  and 
not  to  have  enjoyed  it — this  is  not  a 
variety  of  taste,  but  Its  privation. 

I  fancy  there  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
very  prevalent,  that  young  and  fool- 
ish, older  and  wiser,  are  synonymous 
terms.  Stout  gentlemen  of  a  certain 
age,  brimful  of  proprieties,  shake  their 
heads  alarmingly,  and  talk  of  the  folly 
of  boys ;  as  if  they  were  the  only 
fools.  And  if  at  any  time,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts;  they  refer  to 
some  freak  of  their  own  youth,  they 
appear  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  apology 
to  themselves,  that  such  wise  indi^ 
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viduals  as  they  are  now  should  ever 
have  done  sucii  things  I  And  as  the 
world  stands  at  present,  it  is  the  old 
story  of  the  Lion  and  the  Painter ; 
Che  elderly  gentlemen  are  likely  to 
have  It  their  own  way;  they  say 
what  they  like,  while  the  yoang  ones 
are  content  to  do  what  they  like.  And 
the  more  absurdity  a  man  displays  in 
his  teens,  (and  some,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  absurd  enough,)  the  more 
insupportable  an  air  of  wisdom  does 
he  put  on  when  he  gets  settled.  And 
as  there  ia  no  hope  of  these  sedate 
gmtry  being  sent  to  College  again  to 
teach  the  rising  generation  of  under- 
graduates the  art  of  precocious  gra- 
vity, and  still  less  hope  of  their  ar- 
riving at  it  of  themselves,  perhaps 
there  is  no  harm  in  mooting  t!ie  ques- 
tion on  netitral  groond,  whether  such 
a  consummation  as  that  of  putting 
old  heads  upon  young  shoulder's  is  al- 
together desirable. 

Wherefore,  I,  Frank  Hawthorne — 
being  of  the  age  of  nine-and-twent3% 
or  thereabouts,  and  of  sound  mind, 
and  aboutr  to  renounce  for  ever*  ail 
<daim  and  title  to  be  considered  a 
young  man ;  having  married  a  wife, 
and  leift  sack  and  all  other  bad  habits ; 
having  no  longer  any  fellowship  with 
nnder-graduates,  or  army  subs,  or 
medical  students,  or  young  men  about 
town,  or  any  other  dass  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous uregttlars  who  make  up 
*'  Young  England  " — being  a  perfectly 
disinterested  party  iu  the  questioa, 
inasmuch  as  having  lost  my  reputa- 
tion for  youth,  I  have  never  acquli'cd 
one  for  wisdom — hereby  raise  my 
voice  against  the  intolerable  cant, 
which  assumes  every  man  to  be  a 
hare-brained  scapegrace  at  twenty, 
and  a  Solomon  at  forty-five.  Youth 
sows  wild  oats,  it  may  be ;  too  many 
men  in  more  advanced  life  seem  to 
me  to  sow  no  crop  of  any  kind.  There 
are  empty  fools  at  all  ages ;  but  ^^  an 
old  fooV^  &c.,  (musty  as  the  proverb 
is,  it  is  rather  from  neglect  than  over- 
application.)  I  haveJuiown  men  by 
the  dozen,  who  in  their  youth  were 
either  empty-headed  coxcombs  or 
noisy  sots;  does  my  reader  think 
that  any  given  number  of  additional 
years  has  made  them  able  statesmen, 
sound  lawyers,  or  erudite  divines? 
that  because  they  have  become  ho- 
nourable by  a  seat  in  Parliament, 


learned  by  courtesy,  reverend  by 
office,  they  ai^  therefore  really  more 
useful  members  of  society  than  when 
they  lounged  the  High  Street,  or 
woke  the  midnight  echoes  of  the 
quadrangle?  Nay,  life  is  too  short 
for  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots, 
or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin;  one  can 
but  pare  the  claws  of  the  first,  and 
put  a  suit  of  the  last  European  fashion 
upon  the  other. 

Let  any  man  run  over  in  his  own 
mind  the  list  of  those  school  and  col- 
lege companions  with  whom,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  yeai-s  or  so,  he  has 
stiU  an  opportunity  of  occasionally 
renewing  his  acquaintance,  and  judg- 
ing of  the  effect  which  time  has  had 
upon  their  habits  and  characters.  Iu 
how  many  cases  can  he  trace  any 
material  alteration,  beyond  what  re- 
sults from  the  mere  accidents  of  time 
and  place?  He  finds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  good  principles  developed^ 
warm  impulses  ripened  into  active 
habits,  exaggerations  softened  down, 
(for  I  am  giving  liim  credit  for  not 
choosing  his  companions,  even  in 
youth,  among  the  vicious  in  heart  and 
principle;)  but  if  he  finds  in  any 
what  he  can  call  a  change  at  all,  then 
I  ask,  in  how  many  instances  is  it  a 
change  for  the  better?  or  does  he 
not  find  it  rather  where  there  was  no 
sterling  value  in  the  metal,  which,  as 
the  gloss  of  youth  wears  off,  loses  its 
only  charm  ? 

Thirty  is  the  turning-point  of  a 
mane's  life ;  when  marrying  becomes  a 
now-or- never  sort  of  business,  and 
dinners  begin  to  delight  him  more 
than  dancing.  As  I  said  just  now, 
then,  I  stand  just  at  the  corner;  and, 
looking  round  before  I  turn  it,  I  own 
somewhat  of  a  shyness  for  the  com- 
pany of  those  ^^  grave  and  reverend 
seniors"  who  are  to  be  my  fellow- 
travellers  hereafter  through  life.  Tiiere 
are  certain  points  on  which  I  fear  we 
are  scarce  prepared  to  agree.  I  must 
have  one  window  open  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  journey  at  all  events 
— that  I  may  look  behind  me.  Life's 
a  fast  train,  and  one  can't  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  get  out  at  the  stations ; 
still  less  to  ask  the  engineer  to  put 
back,  because  we  have  left  our  youth 
behind  U8.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
in  which  I  hope  always  to  be  a  boy ;  I 
hope  ever  to  prefer  thoughtlessness  to 
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hcartlcssness,  impradence  to  selfish- 
ness, impulse  to  calculation.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  part  with  all  the  fierj 
spirits,  the  glowing  imaginations,  the 
elasticity  of  mind  and  body  which  we 
lose  as  age  creeps  on ;  but  if,  with  the 
bright  summer  weather  and  cloudless 
skies  of  youth,  to  which  we  are  con- 
tent to  bid  farewell,  we  must  lose,  too, 
the  "  sunshine  of  the  breast" — the 
"  bloom  of  heart" — then  well  might 
the  poet  count  him  happy  who  died 
in  early  spring — ^who  knew  nothing 
of  life  but  its  fair  promises,  and  passed 
a  Way  in  happy  scepticism  of  the  win- 
ter which  was  to  come.  * 

Talk  of  putting  old  heads  npon 
young  shoulders !  Heaven  forbid  I  It 
would  but  be  making  them  stoop  pre- 
maturely. If  indeed  we  could  put 
young  hearts  into  old  bodies  occa- 
sionally, we  might  do  some  good ;  or 
if  there  could  ever  be  combined  in 
some  fortunate  individual,  throughout 
his  life,  the  good  qualities  peculiar  to 
each  successive  climacteric ;  if  we 
could  mbc  just  enough  of  the  acid  and 
the  bitter,  which  are  apt  to  predomi- 
nate so  unhappily  after  a  long  rubbing 
through  the  world,  to  qualify  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth,  and  prevent  its  sweet- 
ness from  cloying,  the  compound 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  pleasant 
one.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like 
many  other  desiderata,  is  too  good 
to  be  attainable ;  and  the  experience 
which  we  undoubtedly  want  in  early 
life,  we  acquire  too  often  at  the  cost 
of  that  freshness  of  heart,  which  na- 
ture intended  as  a  gift  still  more 
valuable. 

Nowhere  does  the  old  Stag3n-ite 
display  a  more  consummate  know- 
ledge of  what  men  are  made  of,  than 
in  his  contrasted  characters  of  youth 
and  age.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
old  gentlemen  who  call  themselves 
philosophers  in  this  degenerate  age, 
ever  read  or  remember  what  he  says 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  great  comfort, 
when  one  is  arguing  against  so  much 
collective  wisdom,  to  feel  that  one  has 
such  authority  to  fall  back  iii)on ;  and 
I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  bringing 
my  old  friend  Aristotle  forward  to 
help  me,  because  I  can  assure  my 
unleanied  readers,  ladies  and  others, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  quote  any 
thing  nearly  so  grave  and  sensible  as 
modem  pbilosophy.      **  Sting}',  ill- 


natnred,  suspicions,  selfish,  narrow* 
minded" — these,  with  scarce  a  re- 
deeming quality,  are  some  of  the 
choice  epithets  which  he  strings  to- 
gether as  the  characteristics  of  the 
respectable  old  governors  and  dowagers 
of  his  day;  while  the  young,  although, 
as  ho  confesses,  somewhat  too  much 
the  creatnres  of  impulse,  and  indebted 
to  it  for  some  of  theur  virtues  as  well 
as  vices,  are  trustful  towards  others, 
honest  in  themselves,  open-handed 
and  open-hearted,  warm  friends  and 
brave  enemies.  It  is  true,  he  ob- 
serves, they  have,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  fault  common  to  all  honest  men, 
they  are  "  easily  humbugged ; "  a 
failing  which  perhaps  may  let  ns  into 
the  secret  of  their  sitting  down  so 
quietly  under  the  imputation  of  a  hun- 
dred others.  He  urges,  too,  else- 
where, a  fact  I  am  not  disposed  to 
battle  about,  that  young  men  do  not 
make  good  philosophers ;  but  this  is 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  for  the  use 
of  his  own  son,  wherein  he  probably 
thojight  it  his  duty  to  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  his  heir-appai^nt ;  but  if 
he  ever  allowed  the  young  philosopher 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  other  book  con- 
taining the  two  characters  aforesaid, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  found 
him  as  *^  easily  humbugged "  after- 
wards. 

Remember,  reader,  as  I  said  before, 
I  claim  to  occupy  neutral  ground.  If 
I  essay  to  defend  youth  from  some 
injustice  which  it  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  partial  judges,  it  is  as  an  amatenr 
advocate  rather  than  an  accredited 
champion — for  I  am  young  no  longer. 
If  I  am  rash  enough  to  couch  a  lance 
against  that  venerable  phantom,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  hovers 
round  gray  hairs,  I  am  but  preparing 
a  rod  for  my  own  back — for  I  feel  my- 
self growing  old.  I  admit  it  with  a 
sigh ;  but  the  sigh  is  not  for  the  past 
only,  but  even  more  for  the  present. 
I  mourn  not  so  much  for  that  which 
Time  has  taken  away,  as  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  that  which  it  brings  in- 
stead. 1  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved 
from  the  dotniuion  of  the  hot  follies 
of  youth,  if  I  could  escape  at  the  same 
time  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  cooler 
vices  of  matnritv.  I  do  not  find  men 
grow  better  as  they  grow  older ;  wiser 
they  may  grow,  but  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.    We  scarce  grow  less 
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sensaal,  less  vain,  less  eager  after 
what  we  think  pleasure ;  I  would  we 
continued  as  generous  and  as  warm. 
We  gain  the  cunning  to  veil  our  pas- 
sions, to  regulate  even  our  vices  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  (and  that  no  par- 
simonious one)  which  what  we  call 
"  society"  allows ;  we  lose  the  enthu- 
siasm which  in  some  degree  excused 
our  follies,  with  the  light-heartedness 
which  made  them  delightful.  Few 
men  among  us  are  they  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  years  gone  by,  and  not 
feel  that,  if  these  may  justly  be  charged 
with  folly,  the  writing  of  the  accusa- 
tion that  stands  against  their  riper 
age  is  of  a  graver  sort. 

It  is  melancholy,  rather  than  amu- 
sing, to  hear  men  of  a  certain  age 
ndl  against  the  faults  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  juniors.  Angry  that 
they  themselves  are  no  longer  young, 
they  visit  with  a  rod  of  iron  such  an 
intolerable  offence  in  others.  Even 
newspapers  have  of  late  been  eloquent 
against  the  disgusting  immoralities  of 
breaking  knockers  and  bonneting  po- 
licemen. The  Times  turns  censor  upon 
such  an  ^^  ungentlcmanly  outrage ; " 
the  Weekly  Despatch  has  its  propriety 
shocked  by  such  *^  freaks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  '*  and  both,  in  their  zeal  to 
reprobate  offences  so  dangerous  to  the 
best  interests  of  society ,  sacrifice  some- 
what of  that  ^^  valuable  space"  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  bul- 
letin of  the  health,  or  the  history  of 
the  travels,  of  the  '^  gallant  officer" 
who  last  deliberately  shot  his  friend 
in  a  duel ;  or  the  piquant  details  of 
the  last  crim,  con.^  with  the  extraordi- 
nary disclosures  expected  to  be  made 
by  the  "  noble  defendant."  Society 
has  no  sympathy  with  vices  to  which 
it  has  no  temptation ;  it  might  have 
done  foolish  things  in  its  day,  but  has 
long  ago  seen  the  folly  of  them.  So 
we  make  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  having  l^en  wrong  once,  for  the 
sake  of  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
being  so  very  right  now. 

Let  me  then,  for  some  few  moments, 
recall  those  scenes  which,  on  the  stage 
of  life,  have  passed  away  for  ever ; 
and  forgetting,  as  memory  loves  to 
do,  the  evil  that  was  in  them,  let  it  be 
not  idle  repining  to  lament  the  good. 
Oh  I  dark  yet  pleasant  quadrangle," 
round  whose  wide  area  I  might  wan- 
der now,  a  stranger  among  strangers. 


where  are  they  who  once  gave  life  and 
mirth  to  cheer  those  ancient  walls? 
There  were  full  a  score  of  rooms,  con- 
genial lares^  in  which  no  hour  of  day 
or  night  would  have  found  me  other 
than  a  welcome  guest.   I  had  friends, 
yea,  friends,  within  those  prison-like 
windows — ^warm  hearts  walled  in  by 
thy  cold  grey  stones — friends  that  had 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  pursuits  in 
common — who  were  not  hospitable  in 
words  alone,  suffering  each  other*s  pre- 
sence with  well-concealed  ^nntit^— but 
friendsan  something  more  than  in  the 
name.    In  vain,  among  the  cold  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  shall  I  look  for 
the  warm  and  kindly  welcome,  the  ' 
sympathy  of  feeling,  the  unrestrained 
yet  courteous  familiarity  of  intercourse, 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  col- 
lege life ;  and  if  for  this  only  I  should 
say  of  Oxford,  that  I  shall  not  look 
upon  its  like  again — if  for  this  only,  I 
doubt  whether  the  years  of  my  youth- 
ful pilgrimage  were  altogether  evil, 
who  shall  gainsay  me  ?  Where,  or  in 
what  society  of  wise,  and  orderly,  and 
respectable  "  grown-up  children,"  shall 
I  find  the  sincerity  and  warm-heart- 
edness that  once  were  the  atmosphere 
of  my  daily  life  ?  Where  is  the  friend 
of  my  maturer  choosing,  into  whose 
house  I  can  walk  at  any  time,  and 
feel  sure  I  am  no  intruder  ?     Where 
is  the  man,  among  those  with  whom  I 
am  by  hard  fate  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate, who  does  not  measure  his  re- 
gard, his  hospitality,  his  very  smiles, 
by  my  income,  my  station  in  society — 
any  thing  but  by  myself?    Older  and 
wiser ! — oh  yes ! — youthful  friendship 
is  very  foolish  in  such  matters. 

But  I  suppose  I  must  put  up,  as  I  best 
may,  with  the  accumulating  weight  of 
years  and  wisdom.  It  won't  do  to 
give  up  one^s  degree,  and  begin  again 
at  the  university,  even  if  they  leave 
us  a  university  worth  going  to.  At 
all  events,  one  could  not  go  back  and 
find  there  those  ^'  old  familiar  faces" 
that  made  it  what  it  was ;  and  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  look  upon  it  all — ^the 
place  and  its  old  occupants — as  still 
existing  in  some  dream-land  or  other, 
than  to  return  to  find  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  every  stick  and  stone,  while 
every  human  face  and  voice  is  strange 
to  us. 

Yet  one  does  meet  friends  in  old 
scenes,  sometimes,  when  the  meeting 
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is  as  mtexpected  as  delightfal.    And 
just  so,  in  my  last  visit  to  Oxford, 
did  I  stumble  upon  Horace  Leicester. 
We  met  in  the  quadrangle  where 
we  had  parted  some  six  years  back, 
just  as  we  might  if  we  bad  supped 
together  the  night  before;   whereas 
we  had  been  all  the  time  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder :  and  we  met  as  unre* 
strainedly,  only  far  more  cordially. 
Neither  of  us  liad  much  time  to  spare 
in  Oxford,  but  we  dined  together  of 
course ;  talked  over  old  friends,  and 
told  old  stories.    As  to  the  jirst,  it 
If  as  strange  enough  to  moralize  upon 
the  after-fortunes  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries.   One^f  whom,  for  ha- 
bitual  absence   from   lectures,  and 
other  misdemeanours  many  and  va- 
rious, the  tutors  had  prophesied  all 
manner  of  evil,  and  who  had  been 
dismissed  by  the   Principal  at   his 
final  leave-taking,  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  the  luckiest  man  he  bad 
ever  known,  inasmuch  as  having  been 
perseveringly    idle    without     being 
plucked,  and  mixed  up  in  every  row 
without  being  rusticated—was  now 
working  hard  day  and  night  as  a  bar- 
rister, engaged  as  a  junior  on  com- 
mittee  business  the  whole  Session, 
and  never  taking  a  holiday  except  on 
the  Derby  day.     The  ugliest  little 
rascal  of  our  acquaintance,  and   as 
stupid  as  a  post,  was  married  to  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  fortune  of  thirty 
thousand.    Another,  and  one  of  the 
best   of  us — Charley    White — wlio 
united  the  business  habits  of  a  man 
with  the  frolic  of  a  schoolboy,  and 
who  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  College  benefactors,  as 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  Crick- 
et and  the  Whi&t  Club,  and  restored 
to  its  old  place  on  the  river,  at  much 
co;«t  and  pains,  the  boat  which  had 
been  withdrawn  for  the  last  five  years, 
and   reduced  the   sundry  desultory 
idlenesses  of  the  under-gi*aduates  into 
something  like  method  and  order — 
Charley  White  was  now  rector  of  a 
poor  and  populous  parish  in  York- 
shire, busily  engaged  in  building  a 
new  church  and  schools,  opening  Pro- 
vident Societies,  and  shutting  up  beer- 
shops,  and  instructing  the  rising  ge-* 
neration  of  his  parishioners  in  cate- 
chism and  cricket  alternately.    While 
the  steadiest  (I  was  very  near  saying 
the   only  steady  man)   among  our 


mutual  acqnamtance,  who  looked  at 
every  sixpence  before  he  spent    it, 
checked  his  own  washing-lists,  went 
to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  was  in  short 
an  exemplary  character,  (he  was  held 
out  to  me,  on  my  first  entrance,  as. a 
valuable  acquaintance  for  any  yoong 
man,  but  I  soon  despaired  of  success- 
fully Imitating  so  bright  a  model^) — 
weU,  this  gentleman  having  been  takea 
into  partnership,  somewhat  prema^ 
turely  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  the 
afoi'esaid  reputation,  by  his  father^'a 
firm — they  were  Liverpool  merchants 
of  high  standing — had  thought  pro* 
per,  £sgusted  probably  with  the  dis- 
sipations and  immoralities  of  trade,  to 
retire  to  Aiherica  in  search  of  purity 
and    independence,    without    going 
through  the  form  of  closing  his  ac- 
counts with  the  bouse.    The  Liver- 
pudleians,  indeed,  according  to  Ho* 
race's  account,  gave  a  somewhat  nglj 
name  to  the  transaction ;  he  had  been 
cashier  to  the  firm,  they  said,  who 
were  minus  some  tens  of  thousands 
thereby;  but  as  the  senior  partner 
was  known  to  have  smoked  cigars  at 
a  preparatory  school  (thereby  show- 
ing what  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  sent  to  Oxford,)  whereas  our 
friend  was  always  ^^  a  steady  man,''  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  party 
is  entitled  to  the  most  credit. 

It  was  after  we  had  separated  that 
a  friend  of  mine,  not  an  Oxford  man, 
who  had  dined  with  us,  and  appeared 
much  amused  by  some  of  Horace's, 
reminiscences,  asked  m$  the  rery 
puzzling  question,  *^  Was  your  friend 
Leicester  what  they  call  a  ^  rowing 
man '  at  College  ?  '^  Now,  I  protest 
altogether  against  the  division  of  un- 
der-graduates  into  reading  men  and 
rowing  men,  as  arbitrary  and  most 
illogical;  thei'c  being  a  great  many 
who  have  no  claim  to  1^  reckoned 
either  in  one  class  or  the  other,  and  a 
great  many  who  hover  between  both. 
And  this  imaginary  distinction,  exist- 
ing as  it  notoriously  does  at  Oxford, 
and  fostered  and  impressed  upon  men 
by  the  tutors,  (often  nnintentlonally, 
or  with  the  very  best  intentions,)  is 
productive  in  many  cases  of  a  gi^eat 
deal  of  harm.  A  man  (or  boy  if  you 
please)  is  taught  to  believe,  npon  his 
very  first  entrance,  that  one  of  these 
characters  will  infallibly  cling  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  only  to  choose  be- 
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tween  the  two.  For  the  imaginary 
division  creates  a  real  one ;  in  many 
eoUeges,  a  man  who  joins  a  boat^s 
crew,  or  a  cricket  clnb,  or  goes  ont 
now  and  then  with  the  barners,  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
aothorities  at  once ;  and  by  a  very 
natoral  conseqaence,  a  man  who  wants 
to  Tead  his  five  or  six  hours  a- day 
quietly,  finds  that  some  of  his  pleasant^ 
est  companions  look  upon  him  asaslow 
coach.  So,  probably  before  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  he  is  hopelessly  com* 
mitted,  at  nineteen,  to  a  consistency 
of  character  rarely  met  with  at  fifty. 
If  he  lays  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a 
readmg  matf,  and  has  an  eye  to  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  the  way  of  scholar* 
ships  and  feUowships,  he  is  compelled, 
by  the  laws  of  his  cewfe,  to  renounce 
some  of  the  most  sensible  and  healthful 
amusements  which  a  university  life 
offers.  He  must  lead  a  very  hum- 
drum sort  of  life  indeed.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  be  free  from 
the  stains  of  vice  and  immorality; 
that  his  principles  and  habits  should 
be  those  of  a  gentleman;  that  he 
should  avoid  excesses,  and  be  obser- 
▼aQt  of  discipline ;  this  the  university 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all 
who  are  candi(£ites  fw  her  honours 
and  emoluments.  But  there  is  a  con- 
ventional character  which  he  must 
put  on  besides  this.  I  say  *^  put  on ;  ^ 
because,  however  natural  it  may  be 
to  some  men,  it  cannot  possibly  be  so 
to  all.  His  exerdse  must  be  taken 
at  stated  times  and  places:  it  must 
consist  principally  of  walking,  whether 
he  be  fond  of  it  or  not,  varied  occa- 
sionally by  a  solitary  skifiSng  expedi- 
tion down  the  river,  or  a  game  of 
billiards  with  some  very  steady  friend 
on  the  sly.  His  dress  must  exhibit 
either  the  negligenOe*of  a  sloven,  (in 
case  he  be  an  aspirant  for  very  high 
hononis  indeed,)  or  the  grave  preci- 
sion of  a  respectable  gentleman  of 
forty.  He  must  eschew  all  such  va- 
nities as  white  trousers  and  well -cut 
boots.  He  must  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  university  intelligence  that 
does  not  bear  in  some  way  on  the 
schools;  must  be  utterly  indifferent 
what  boat  is  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
or  whether  Drake^s  hounds  are  fox  or 
harriers.  He  must  never  be  seen  out 
of  his  ro<Hns  except  at  lecture  before 
two  o'clock,  and  never  return  to  a 


wine-party  after  chapel.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  port  and  sherry 
must  be  confined  principally  to  the 
fact  of  one  being  red  and  the  other 
white,  and  the  compounding  of  punch 
must  be  to  him  a  mystery  unfathom- 
able. Kow,  if  he  can  be,  or  assume 
to  be,  all  this,  then  he  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  most  orthodox  and  steady 
set  in  his  college ;  and  if  he  have,  be- 
sides, an  ordinary  amount  of  scholar- 
ship, and  tact  enough  to  talk  judi- 
ciously about  bis  books  and  his  read- 
ing, he  may  get  up  a  very  fair  repu- 
tation indeed.  And  when  at  his  final 
examination  he  makes,  as  nine-tenths 
of  such  meir  do  make,  a  grand  crash, 
and  his  name  comes  out  in  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  he  get  *^  gulfed" 
altogether — it  is  two  to  one  but  his 
fHends  and  his  tutor  look  upon  him, 
and  talk  of  him,  as  rather  an  ill-used 
individual.  He  was  *^  unlucky  in  lus 
examination** — ^*  the  essay  did  not 
suit  him  " — they  were  "  quite  surprised 
at  bis  faUnre"-^^^  his  health  was  not 
good  the  last  term  or  two*' — '^  he  was 
too  nervous.**  These  are  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  every  man*8  experi- 
ence :  men  read  ten  hours  a*  day,  with 
a  watch  by  their  side,  cramming  in 
stuff  that  they  do  not  understand,  are 
talked  about  as  ^^  sure  firsts**  till  one 
gets  sick  of  their  very  names,  assume 
all  the  airs  which  really  able  men  sel- 
dom do  assume,  and  take  at  last  an 
eqaal  degree  with  others  who  have 
been  acquiring  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  with  infinitely  less  preten- 
sion, and  who,  without  moping  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  an  artificial 
existence,  will  make  more  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  in  the  end.  ^*  How 
was  it,''  said  an  old  lady  in  the  coun- 
try to  me  one  day,  ^*  that  young  Mr 
C did  not  get  a  first  class?  I  un- 
derstand he  read  very  hard,  and  I 
know  he  refused  every  invitation  to 
dinner  when  he  was  down  here  in  the 
summer  vacation?*'  **  That  was  the 
very  reason,  my  dear  madam,**  said 
I ;  ^^  you  may  depend  upon  it.**  She 
stared,  of  course ;  but  I  believe  I  was 
not  far  out. 

Let  men  read  as  much  as  they  will, 
and  as  hard  as  they  will,  on  any  sub- 
jects for  which  they  have  the  ability 
and  inclination ;  but  never  let  them 
suppose  they  are  to  lay  down  one  code 
of  iu-actice  to  suit  ail  tempers  and 
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constitutions.  Cannot  a  man  be  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  good 
fellow  at  the  same  time? 

And,  after  all,  where  is  the  broad 
moral  distinction  between  these  sot" 
disant  steady  men,  and  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  "  row- 
ing" characters?  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me  rather  apocryphal.  If  a  man 
thinks  proper  to  amase  himself  with 
a  choras  in  his  own  rooms  at  one 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  it  seems  hard- 
ly material  whether  it  be  Greek  or 
English — Sophocles  or  Tom  Moore. 
If  8  a  matter  of  taste,  and  tastes  differ. 
IJ'or  do  I  think  the  morality  of  Ho- 
race or  Aristophanes,  or  fhe  theology 
of  Lncretins,  so  peculiarly  admirable, 
as  to  render  them,  per  se^  fitter  sub- 
jects for  the  cxclnsive  exercise  of  a 
young  man's  faculties  than  *^the  Pick- 
wick Papers,"  or  "  The  Rod  and  the 
Gun."  I  have  heard — (1  never  saw, 
nor  will  I  believe  it) — of  the  profanity 
of  certain  sporting  under-graduatcs, 
who  took  into  chapel  the  racing  ca- 
lendar, bound  in  red  morocco,  instead 
of  a  prayer-book ;  I  hold  it  to  have 
been  the  malicious  fiction  of  some 
would-be  university  reformer;  but, 
even  if  true,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
much  prefer  that  provident  piety  which 
I  have  noticed  getting  up  its  Greek 
within  the  same  walls  by  means  of  a 
Septuagiut  and  Greek  liturgy.  Reli- 
gion is  one  thing,  classic^  learning 
another,  and  sporting  information  an- 
other ;  all  totally  distinct,  and  totally 
diflerent:  the  first  immeasurably  above 
the  other  two,  but  standing  equidis- 
tant from  both.  It  does  not  make  a 
man  one  whit  the  better  to  know  that 
Coraebns  won  the  cup  at  Olympia  b.  c. 
776,  than  it  does  to  know  that  Priam 
did  not  win  the  St  Leger  at  Doncaster 
A.  D.  1880 ;  from  all  I  can  make  out, 
the  Greeks  on  the  turf  at  present  are 
not  much  worse  than  their  old  name- 
sakes; I  dare  say  there  was  a  fair 
amount  of  black-legism  on  both  oc- 
casions. Men  injure  their  moral  and 
physical  health  by  reading  as  much  as 
by  other  things;  it  takes  quite  as 
much  out  of  a  man,  and  puts  as  little 
in  him  to  any  good  purpose,  to  get  up 
his  logic  as  to  pull  in  an  eight-oar. 

Besides,  if  one  is  to  read  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  a  dozen  different 
authors,  one  dull  monotonous  round 
of  physical  existence  seems  HI  fitted 


to  call  out  the  requisite  variety  of 
mental  powers.  I  hold  that  Uiere 
are  divers  and  sundry  fit  times,  and 
places,  and  states  of  mind,  suited  to 
different  lines  of  reading.  If  a  man 
is  at  work  upon  history,  by  all  meana 
let  him  sport  oak  rigidly  against  all 
visitors ;  let  him  pile  up  his  authori- 
ties and  references  on  every  vacant 
chair  all  round  him,  and  get  a  clear 
notion  of  it  by  five  or  six  hours'  unin- 
terrupted and  careful  study.  Or,  if 
he  has  a  system  of  philosophy  to  get 
up,  let  him  sit  down  with  his  head 
cool,  his  window  open,  (not  the  one 
looking  into  quad.,)  let  him  banish 
from  his  mind  all  minor  matters,  and 
not  break  off  in  the  chain  of  argument 
so  long  as  he  can  keep  his  brain  clear 
and  his  eyes  open.  Even  then,  a  good 
gallop  afterwards,  or  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  punch,  with  some  lively  fel- 
low who  is  no  philosopher,  will  do 
him  far  more  good  than  a  fagging  walk 
of  so  many  measured  miles,  with  the 
studious  companion  whose  head  is 
stuffed  as  full  of  such  matter  as  his 
own,  and  whose  talk  will  be  of  .dis- 
puted passages,  and  dispiriting  anti- 
cipations of  a  "  dead  floorer"  in  the 
schools.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  make 
acquaintance  with  such  books  as  Jn- 
venal,  or  Horace,  or  Aristophanes,  he 
may  surely  do  it  to  quite  as  good 
purpose,  and  with  far  more  relish , 
basking  under  a  tree  in  summer,  or 
with  a  friend  over  a  bottle  in  winter. 
The  false  tone  of  society  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  had  its  influence 
upon  Horace  Leicester.  Coming  np 
to  the  university  from  a  public  school, 
with  a  high  character,  a  fair  amount 
of  scholarship,  and  a  host  of  acquaint- 
ances, he  won  the  good-will  at  once  of 
dons  and  of  under- graduates,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  as  universal  a  fkvourite  at 
college  as  he  had  been  at  Harrow. 
Never  did  a  man  enter  upon  an  aca- 
demic life  under  happier  auspices,  nor, 
I  believe,  with  a  more  thorough  de- 
termination to  enjoy  it  in  every  way* 
He  did  not  look  upon  his  emancipa- 
tion from  school  discipline  as  a  license 
for  idleness,  nor  intend  to  read  the  less 
because  he  could  now  read  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  For, 
not  to  mention  that  Horace  was  am- 
bitious, and  had  at  one  time  an  eye 
to  the  class  list — he  had  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  a  strong  natural  talent 
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to  appreciate  what  he  read.  But  if 
he  had  a  taste  for  reading,  he  had 
other  tastes  as  well,  aqd,  as  he  thought, 
not  incompatible,*  much  as  he  ad- 
mired his  Koman  namesake,  he  could 
not  devote  his  eveuiogs  exclusively  to 
his  society,  but  prefen-ed  carrying  out 
his  precepts  occasionally  with  more 
modem  companions;  and  he  had  no 
notion  that  during  the  next  four  years 
of  his  life  he  was  to  take  an  interest 
in  no  sports  but  those  of  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  mount  no  horse  but 
Pegasus,  For  a  term  or  two,  Leices- 
ter got  on  very  well;  attended  lec- 
tures, read  steadily  till  one  or  two 
o'clock,  when  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticular going  on,  k^ept  a  horse,  hired 
an  alarm,  and  seldom  cut  moraing 
chapel,  or  missed  a  meet  if  within 
reasonable  distance.  It  was  a  course 
of  life,  which,  in  after  days,  he  often 
referred  to  with  a  sigh  as  having  been 
most  exemplary;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther he  was  far  wrong.  But  it  did 
not  last.  For  a  time  his  gentlemanly 
manners,  good  humour,  and  good 
taste,  carried  it  off  with  all  parties ; 
but  it  was  against  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine, and  could  not  hold  up  against 
the  popular  prejudice.  The  reading 
men  eyed  his  top-boots  with  suspi- 
cion ;  the  rowing  men  complained  he 
was  growing  a  regular  «ap,  always 
sporting  oak  when  tliey  wanted  him. 
Then  his  wine-parties  were  a  source 
of  endless  tribulation  to  him.  First 
of  all,  he  asked  all  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  intimate  among  his  old 
schoolfellows  to  meet  each  other, 
adding  one  or  two  of  his  new  acquain- 
tances :  and  a  pretty  mess  he  made 
of  it.  Men  who  had  sat  on  the  same 
form  with  him  and  with  each  other  at 
Harrow,  and  had  betrayed  no  such 
marked  differences  in  their  tastes  as 
to  prevent  theu*  associating  very  plea- 
santly there,  at  Oxford,  he  found,  had 
been  separated  wide  as  the  poles  by 
this  invisible,  but  impassable,  line  of 
demarcation:  to  such  a  degree  in- 
deed, that  although  all  had  called 
upon  Horace,  as  they  had  upon  each 
other,  before  it  seemed  decided  on 
which  side  they  were  to  settle^  yet 
when  they  now  met  at  his  rooms,  they 
bad  become  strangers  beyond  a  mere 
civil  recognition,  and  had  not  a  single 
subject  to  converse  upon  in  common. 
In  fact,  tbey  were  rather  surprised 


than  pleased  to  meet  at  all ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  their  host  tried  to  get 
them  to  amalgamate.  Many  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  showing  how 
decidedly  they  belonged  to  oue  set  or 
the  other.  One  would  talk  of  nothing 
on  earth  besides  hunting,  and  sat 
silent  and  sulky  when  Horace  turned 
the  conversation ;  another  affected  an 
utter  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  university  that  was  not  con- 
nected with  class- lists,scholarships,&c 
What  provoked  him  most  was,  that 
some  of  those  who  gave  themselves 
the  most  pedantic  airs,  and«would 
have  been  double-first  class  men  un- 
deniably, if  talking  could  have  done 
it,  were  those  whose  heads  he  well 
knew  were  as  empty  as  the  last  bottle, 
and  which  made  him  think  that  some 
men  must  take  to  reading  at  Oxford, 
simply  because  they  had  faculties  for 
nothing' else. 

At  all  events,  Horace  found  the 
mixed  system  would  not  answer  for 
entertaining  his  friends.  So  the  next 
time  he  asked  a  few  of  the  reading 
men,  some  of  whom  he  knew  used  to 
be  good  fellows,  together ;  and  as  he 
really  had  a  kindred  taste  with  them 
on  many  subjects,  he  found  an  hour 
or  so  pass  away  very  pleasantly  : 
when  just  as  be  was  passing  the  wine 
about  the  thu'd  round,  and  his  own 
brilliancy  and  good-humour  were  be- 
ginning to  infect  some  of  his  guests — 
so  that  one  grave  genius  of  twenty 
had  actually  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  fill  a  bumper  by  mistake — up 
jumped  the  senior  man  of  the  party, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  an  eugage- 
ment  to  walk  with  a  friend  at  seven, 
politely  took  his  leave.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  dispersion;  in 
vain  did  Horace  assure  them  they 
should  have  some  coffee  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  and  entreat  some  one  or 
two  to  return.  Off  they  all  went, 
with  sundry  smiles  and  shakes  of  the 
head,  and  left  their  unfortunate  host 
sitting  alone  in  his  glory  over  the 
first  glass  of  a  newly  opened  bottle  of 
claret. 

I  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
quadrangle  from  chapel  in  company 
with  Savile,  at  the  moment  when  Lei- 
cester put  bis  head  out  of  his  window 
as  if  to  enquire  of  the  world  in  general 
what  on  earth  he  was  to  do  with  him- 
self for  the  next  hour  or  two.    Savile 
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he  hailed  at  once,  and  begged  him  to 
come  np;  and  though  I  knew  bnt 
little  of  him,  and  had  never  been  in 
his  fooms  before,  still,  as  I  was  one  or 
two  terms  his  senior,  there  was  no- 
thing contrary  even  to  Oxford  eti- 
quette in  my  accompanying  Savile. 
We  laughed  heartily  when  he  ex- 
plained his  disappointment.  Savile 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  the  assurance 
that,  as  he  had  an  hour  to  spare,  he 
would  sit  down  and  help  him  to 
finish  a  bottle  or  two  of  claret  with  a 
great  dei^  of  pleasure ;  and  Was  in- 
clined *to  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
evening,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
name  not  having  been  included  in  the 
list  of  invitations — an  omission  by 
which  he  declared  all  parties  haa 
been  the  losers  ;  Horace^s  reading 
fiiends  standing  very  much  in  need  of 
some  one  to  put  a  little  life  into  them, 
and  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  de* 
gree,  having  missed  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  meeting,  among  so  many  choice 
fellows,  some  one  to  **  put  him  up  to 
the  examiners*  dodges.'*  But  Lei- 
cester was  irrecoverably  disgusted. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  would  ever  in- 
duce him  to  ask  a  party  of  reading 
men  to  his  rooms  again ;  and  from 
that  hour  he  seemed  to  eschew  fel- 
lowship with  the  whole  fraternity. 
Kot  that  he  became  idle  all  at  once ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  for  some 
time  he  worked  on  steadily,  or  at 
least  tried  to  work;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  society,  and  having  failed 
to  find  what  he  wanted.  Was  reduced 
to  make  the  best  of  such  as  he  could 
find.  So  he  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  set  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  good  qualities  might 
be,  had  certainly  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  hard  readers,  and 
who  would  have  considered  a  sym- 
posium which  broke  up  at  seven 
o'clock  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  tale 
without  a  conclusion.  Amongst  these, 
his  gentlemanly  manners  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  made  him  beloved, 
while  his  talents  gave  him  a  kind  of 
influence ;  and,  though  he  must  have 
felt  occasionally  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether in  his  right  place,  and  that, 
besides  his  popular  qualities,  he  had 
higher  tastes  and  endowments  with 
which  the  majority  of  his  companions 
could  hardly  83rmpathise,  he  was  too 
light-hearted  to  philosophise  much  on 


the  subject,  and  contented  hims^f 
with  enjoying  his  popularity,  occa- 
sionally falling  back  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  keeping  up,  in  a  desul- 
tory kind  of  way,  his  acquaintance 
with  scholarship  and  literature.  The 
reading  men  of  course  looked  upon 
him  as  a  lost  sheep  ;  the  tutors  shook 
their  heads  about  him ;  if  he  did  well. 
It  was  set  down  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent ;  while  all  his  misdoings  were 
labouring  in  his  vocation.  For,  agree- 
ably to  the  grand  division  aforeeaid, 
Horace  was  now  set  down  as  a  "  row* 
ing-man ; "  and  he  soon  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  did  more  thereupon  to 
deserve  the  character  than  he  ever 
would  have  done  otherwise.  He  was 
very  willing  to  go  on  in  his  own  way^ 
if  all  parties  would  but  let  him  alone ; 
he  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  prose- 
lyte to  long  walks,  and  toast  and 
water,  nor  had  he  any  conscientious 
abhorrence  of  supper-parties ;  and,  as 
his  prospects  in  life  were  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  a  class  or  a  Bcholar« 
ship,  and  he  seemed  to  be  tadtly  re« 
pudiated  by  the  literati  of  his  college, 
voung  and  old,  on  account  of  some  of 
his  fdbresaid  heterodox  notions  on 
the  subject  of  study,  he  accustomed 
himself  gradually  to  set  their  opuiions 
at  defiance ;  while  the  moderate  read'^ 
ing,  which  encouragement  and  emu- 
lation had  made  easy  at  school,  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more 
distasteful. 

Horace's  tottering  reputation  was 
at  last  completely  overset  in  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  by  a  little  affair 
which  was  absurd  enough,  bnt  in 
which  he  himself  was  as  innocent  as 
they  were.  It  happened  that  a  youth- 
ful cousin  of  his,  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion for  the  last  twelve  months  of  his 
life  had  been  the  not  over-profitabto 
one  of  waiting  for  a  commission,  had 
come  up  to  Oxford  for  two  or  three 
days,  pursuant  to  invitation,  to  see  a 
little  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants.  I  think  he  had  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  our  then 
vice-principal — a  good-natured,  easy 
man — and  Horace  had  got  leave  for 
him  to  occupy  a  set  of  very  smaH, 
dark  rooms,  which,  as  the  college  was 
not  very  full,  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  vacant  for  the  last  two  or 
three  terms ;  they  were  so  very  un- 
attractive a  domicile,  that  tiie  last 
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Freshman  to  whom  they  were  ofl^sred, 
as  a  Uobson*s  choice,  was  cmrentlj 
reported,  in  the  plenitade  of  his  dis- 
gust, to  have  taken  his  name  off  the 
books  instanter.  It  is  not  usual  to 
allow  strangers  to  sleep  within  college 
walls  at  all ;  bat  our  discipline  was 
somewhat  lax  in  those  da3's.  So  Mr 
Carey  had  a  bed  put  up  for  him  in 
the  aforesaid  quarters.  He  was,  of 
coarse,  ^y\\yfetedy  and  made  much  of 
by  Horace  and  his  friends;  and  a 
dozen  of  OS  sat  down  to  a  capital 
duiner  in  the  rooms  of  .the  foimer,  on 
the  strength  of  having  to  entertain  a 
*^  stranger  from  the  country;"  the 
hospitality  of  Oxford  relaxing  its 
rales  even  in  favour  of  under- gradu- 
ates upon  such  occasions.  It  must 
have  been  somewhere  towai-ds  the 
next  morning,  when  two  or  three  of 
ns  accompanied  young  Carey  down 
to  No.  8;  and,  after  chatting  with 
%tm  till  he  was  half  undressed,  left 
bim,  as  we  thought,  safe  and  quiet. 
However,  soon  after  we  hadretured, 
some  noisy  individual  in  the  same 
staircase  thought  proper  to  give  a 
Tiew-hollo  out  of  his  whidow,  for  the 
purpose  (MT  wishing  the  public  good- 
night.  Now  there  was  one  of  the 
Fellows,  a  choleric  little  old  gentle- 
man, always  in  residence,  holding 
some  office,  in  which  there  was  as  little 
to  do,  and  as  much  to  get  as  might 
be,  and  who  seldom  troubled  himself 
much  about  college  discipline,  and 
looked  upon  under-graduates  with  a 
sort  of  silent  contempt ;  never  inter- 
fering with  them,  as  he  declared  him- 
self, so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  him.  But  one  point  there  was, 
in  which  they  did  interfere  with  his 
personal  comfort  'Occasionally,  and 
whereby  his  peace  of  mind  and  rest 
of  body  were  equally  disturbed.  Mr 
PeiiLins  always  took  a  tumbler  of 
negus  at  ten  precisely,  and  turn- 
ed In  as  the  college  clock  struck 
the  quarter  past;  by  the  half-hour 
he  was  generally  asleep,  for  his 
digestion  was  good,  and  his  cares 
few.  But  his  slumbers  were  not 
heavy,  and  any  thing  like  a  row  in 
the  quadrangle  infallibly  awoke  him, 
and  then  he  was  like  a  lion  roused. 
He  was  wont  to  jump  up,  throw  up 
his  window,  thrust  out  a  red  face  ana 
a  white  nightcap,  and  after  listening 
a  few  seconds  for  the  chance  of  the 


odious  sounds  being  repeated,  would 
put  the  very  pertinent  question  usual 
in  such  circumstances,  to  which  one 
so  seldom  gets  an  equally  perthient 
reply—"  Who's  that  ?"    In  case  this 
intimation  of  Mr  Perkins  being  wide 
awake  proved  sufficient,  as  it  often 
did,  to  restore  quiet,  then  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  more  seconds  the  head 
and  the  nightcap  disappeared,  and 
the  window  was  shut  down  again. 
But  if  the  noise  was  continued,  as 
occasionally  it  was  out  of  pure  mis« 
chief,  than  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
said   nightcap    would   be    seen    to 
emerge   hastily  from    the   staircase 
below,  in  company  with  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  Mr  Perkins  in 
this  disguise  would  proceed  to  the 
scene  oit  disturbance  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  could  carry  him.    He  sel-> 
dom  succeeded  in  effecting  a  capture ; 
but  if  he  had  that  luck,  or  if  he  could 
distinguish  the  tone  of  any  individual 
voice  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
performer,  he  had  him  up  before  the 
"  seniority"  next  morning,  where  his 
influence  as  one  of  the  senior  fellows 
ensured  a  heavy  sentence.    But  he 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful chases  of  the  kind,  and  his 
short  orations  from  his  window  so 
often  elicited  only  a  laugh,  though 
including  sometimes  brief  but  explicit 
threats  of  rustication  against  the  noisy 
unknown,  strengthened  by  little  ex- 
pletives which,  when  quoted  by  un- 
der-graduates,  were  made  to  sound 
somewhat  doubtfully — that  at  last  he 
altered  bis  tactics,  and  began  to  act 
in  silence.    And  so  he  did,  when  upon 
opening  his  window  he  saw  a  light  in 
the  ground- floor  rooms  of  the  stair- 
case whence  the  sounds  proceeded 
on  the  evening  in  question.    Carey, 
by  his  own  account,  was  proceeding 
quietly  in  his  preparations  for  bed, 
singing  to  himself  an  occasional  stanza 
of  some  classical  ditty  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  admiring  the  power  of  the  man's 
lungs  in  the  room  above  him,  when 
he  heard  a  short  quick  step,  and  then 
a  double  rap  at  his  door.    He  was 
quite  sufficiently  acquainted,  by  this 
time,  with  the  ways  of  the  place,  not 
to  be  much  surprised  at  the  late  visit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  it 
prudent  to  learn  the  name  and  8taiu» 
of  his  visitor  before  admitting  him ;  so 
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he  retorted  upon  Mr  Perkins,  quite 
unconsciously,  his  own  favourite  query 
— "  Who's  that?"  his  first  and  ob- 
vious impression  being  that  it  was 
one  of  the  party  he  had  just  quitted, 
coming  probably,  in  the  plenitude  of 
good  fellowship,  to  bring  him  an  in- 
vitation to  wine  or  breakfast  next 
day. 

*'  It's  me,  sir — open  the  door,"  was 
the  reply  from  a  deep  baritone,  which 
the  initiated  would  never  have  mis- 
taken. 
"  Who  are  yon  ?  "  said  Carey  again. 
^'  My  name  is  Perkins,  sir :  have 
the  goodness  to  let  me  in."  He  was 
getting  more  angry,  and  consequently 
more  polite. 

*^  Perkins?"  said  Carey,  pausing  in 
his  operations,  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  recall  the  name  among  the  score  or 
two  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced. 
"  Pm  just  in  bed — were  you  up  at 
Leicester's?" 

^^  Open  the  door,  sir,  if  you  please, 
immediately,"  and  then  came  what 
our  friend  took  for  a  smothered  laugh, 
but  was  really  a  sort  of  shiver,  for 
there  was  a  draft  in  the  passage 
playing  all  manner  of  pranks  with  the 
dressing-gown,  and  Mr  Perkins  was 
getting  cold. 

An  indistinct  notion  came  into 
Carey's  mind,  that  some  one  who  had 
met  him  in  College  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  Freshman,  and  had  some 
practical  joke  in  view«;  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  repeating  that  he 
was  going  to  bed,  and  could  let  no 
one  in. 

^^  I  tell  you,  sir,  Pm  Mr  Perkins ; 
don't  you  know  me?" 

^^  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night, 
Mr  Perkins." 

*^  What's  your  name,  sir?  eh? 
You  impudent  young  puppy,  what's 
your  infernal  name?  Pil  have  yon 
rusticated,  you  dog — do  you  hear  me, 
sir?" 

On  a  sndden  it  struck  Carey  that 
this  might  possibly  be  a  domiciliary 
visit  from  one  of  the  authorities,  and 
that  his  best  plan  was  to  open  the 
door  at  once,  though  what  had  pro- 
cured him  iiuch  an  honour  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  He  drew  back  the 
spring  lock,  therefore,  and  the  next 
moment  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
irate  Mr  Perkins. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  at 


the  curions  figure  before  him;  but 
when  demands  for  his  name,  and 
threats  of  unknown  penalties,  were 
thundered  forth  upon  him  with  no 
pause  for  a  reply,  then  he  began  to 
think  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
opening  the  door  at  all— that  he  might 
get  Leicester  into  a  scrape  if  not  him-> 
self — and  as  his  person  was  as  on* 
known  to  Mr  Perkins  as  that  gentle* 
man's  to  him,  it  struck  him  that  if  he 
could  give  him  the  slip  once,  it  wonld 
be  all  right.  In  a  moment  he  blew 
out  his  solitary  candle,  bolted  through 
the  open  door,  all  but  upsetting  his 
new  acquaintance,  whom  he  left  storm- 
ing in  the  most  unconnected  manner, 
alone,  and  in  total  darkness.  Up  to 
Leicester's  rooms  he  rushed,  related 
his  adventure,  and  was  rather  sur* 
prised  that  his  cousin  did  not  applaud 
it  as  a  very  clever  thing. 

What  Mr  Perkins  thought  or  said 
to  himself,  what  degree  of  patience  he 
exliibited  in  such  trying  circumstances, 
or  in  what  terms  he  apostrophised  his 
flying  enemy,  must  ever  remain  a 
secret  with  himself.  Five  minutes 
after,  Solomon  the  porter,  summoned 
from  his  bed  just  as  he  had  made  him* 
self  snug  once  more  after  letting  oat 
Horace's  out- college  friends,  con- 
fronted Mr  Perkins  in  about  as  sweet 
a  temper  as  that  worthy  individual 
himself,  with  this  difference,  that  one 
was  sulky  and  the  other  furious. 

^*  Who  lives  in  the  ground-floor  on 
the  left  in  No.  8?" 

"What,  in  'Coventiy?'  Why, 
nobody,  sir." 

"  Nobody !  you  stupid  old  sinner, 
you're  asleep." 

"  No,  sir,  I  ain't,"  and  Solomon 
flashed  his  lantei;p  in  Mr  Perkins's 
face  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  Ats  eyes 
were  open.  Mr  Perkins  started  back, 
and  Solomon  turned  half  round  as  if 
to  disappear  again. 

"  Who  lives  there,  Solomon,  I  ask 
you  ?    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  yon 

don't  know  ?    You  are  not  fit ^" 

"  I  knows  every  gentleman's  rooms 
well  enough :  nobody  hasn't  lived  in 
them  as  you  means  not  these  four  terms. 
Mr  Pears  kept  his  fox  in  'em  one  time, 
till  the  vice-principal  got  wind  of  him. 
There  may  be  some  varmint  in  'em 
for  all  I  knows — they  a'n't  fit  for  much 
else." 
"  There's  some  confounded  puppy 
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of  a  Freshman  in  them  now — at  least 
there  was — and  he  lives  there  too." 

^*  I  know  there  be'n't^'^  said  the 
persevering  Solomon.  And,  without 
deigning  a  word  more,  he  set  off  with 
his  lantern  towards  the  place  in  dis- 
pute, followed  by  Mr  Perkins,  who 
contented  himself  with  on  angry  *^Now 
you'll  see." 

"  Ay,  now  we  shall  see,"  replied 
Solomon,  as,  somewhat  to  Mr  Per- 
kins's astonishment,  they  fonnd  the 
oak  sported.  Having  made  a  selec- 
tion from  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  the 
porter  succeed^,  after  some  fumbling, 
in  getting  the  door  open.  The  room 
bore  no  traces  of  recent  occupation. 
Three  or  four  broken  chairs  and  a 
rickety  table  were  the  only  furniture : 
as  far  as  the  light  of  Solomon's  lan- 
tern could  penetrate,  it  looked  the 
very  picture  of  desolation.  Solomon 
chuckled. 

*^  There  is  a  man  living  here.  Pll 
swear  there  is.  He  was  undressing 
when  I  came.  Look  in  the  bedroom." 

They  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a 
bare  feather-bed  and  bolster,  the  usual 
materiel  in  an  unoccupied  college 
chamber.  *^  Seeing's  believing,"  said 
the  porter. 

But,  with  Mr  Perkins,  seeing  was 
not  believing.  He  saw  Solomon,  and 
he  saw  the  empty  room,  but  he  did 
not  believe  either.  But  he  had  evi- 
dently the  worst  side  of  the  argument 
as  it  stood,  so  he  wished  the  porter  a 
snlky  good-night,  and  retreated. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  noisy  gen- 
tleman in  the  rooms  above,  as  soon  as 
he  caught  the  tones  of  Mr  Perkins's 
voice  at  Carey's  door,  had  entered 
into  the  joke  with  exceeding  gusto, 
well  aware  that  the  visit  was  really 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  his  own 
vocal  powers.  Carey's  sudden  bolt 
pnzsled  him  rather*,  but  as  soon  as  he 


heard  Mr  Perkinses  footsteps  take  the 
direction  of  the  porter's  lodge,  he 
walked  softly  down-stairs  to  the  field 
of  action,  and,  anticipating  in  some 
degree  what  would  follow,  bundled  up 
together  sheets,  blankets,  pillow, 
dressing  apparatus,  and  all  other 
signs  and  tokens  of  occupation,  and 
made  off  with  them  to  his  own  rooms, 
sporting  the  oak  behind  him,  and  thus 
completing  the  mystification. 

As  the  facts  of  the  case  were  pretty 
sure  to  transpire  in  coarse  of  time, 
Horace  took  the  safe  course  of  getting 
his  cousin  out  of  college  next  morn- 
ing, and  calling  on  Mr  Perkins  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
and  apologies  for  Carey  as  a  stranger 
unacquainted  with  the  police  regula- 
tions of  their  learned  lK>dy,  and  the 
respect  due  thereto.  Of  course  the 
man  in  authority  was  obliged  to  be 
gracious,  as  Leicester  conld  not  welt 
be  answerable  for  all  the  faults  of  his 
family^  but  there  never  from  that 
time  forth  happened  a  row  of  any 
kind  with  which  he  did  not  in  his 
own  mind,  probably  unconsciously, 
associate  poor  Horace. 

Whether  my  readers  will  set  down 
Horace  Leicester  as  a  rowing  man  oi' 
not,  is  a  point  which  I  leave  to  then* 
merciful  consideration:  a  reading  man 
was  a  title  which  he  never  aspured  to. 
He  took  a  very  creditable  degree  in 
due  season,  and  was  placed  in  the 
fourth  class  with  a  man  who  took  up 
a  very  long  list  of  books,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  read  himself  stupid. 

^^  He  ought  to  have  done  a  good 
deal  more,"  said  one  of  the  tutors; 
''  he  had  it  in  him."  ''  I  think  he 
was  lucky  not  to  have  been  plucked, 
myself,"  said  Mr  Perkins ;  "  he  was  a 
very  noisy  man." 
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On  a  dull  damp  October  morning 
of  the  year  183S — concerning  the  more 
eJLact  date  of  which  it  can  only  be 
ascertained  that  it  was  snbseqnentlj 
to  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month — 
a  man  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
wrapped  in  a  military  doak  of  dark 
grey  doth,  and  wearing  an  oilskin 
schako  upon  his  head,  was  seen  pro- 
ceeding through  the  streets  of  Pam- 
pdona  in  the  direction  of  the  gate 
known  as  the  Poerta  dd  Carmen. 
Althoogh  the  cloak  and  schako,  which 
were  aU  that  could  at  first  be  distin- 
guished of  his  dress,  indicated  their 
wearer  to  be  an  officer,  it  was  ob- 
senred,  that  on  passing  the  guards 
house  at  the  gate,  he  took  some  pains 
to  conceal  his  face,  as  though  fearful 
of  being  recognised.  Once  outside 
the  walls,  he  crossed  the  river  Arga 
by  the  Puente  Nuevo,  and  continued 
his  progress  along  the  Imrzun  road. 
He  had  arrived  at  about  cannon-shot 
distance  firom  the  fortress  of  Pampe* 
luna,  when  a  man,  leading  a  small 
horse  by  the  bridle,  suddenly  emerged 
from  a  place  of  concealment  by  the 
roadside.  The  officer  hastily  fastened 
on  a  spur  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  put  foot  in  stirrup,  and  mounted. 
For  a  few  moments  he  remained  mo- 
tionless, gaaing  at  Pampduna,  as 
though  bidding  a  silent  adieu  to  the 
fiiaids  he  left  behind  him ;  then 
striking  his  tingle  spur  into  his  horse^s 
flanlc,  he  rapifiy  disappeared.  Two 
hours  later  he  entered  at  full  trot  the 
Tillage  of  Huarte  Araquil,  five  leagues 
from  Pampduna. 

The  officer  alighted  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  where  there  presently  came 
to  meet  him  a  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Pampduna,  by  name  Don  Luis 
Mongelos,  and  the  vicar  or  parish 
priest  of  Huarte,  Don  Pedro  Miguel 
IraQeta.  The  latter,  as  well  by  his 
sacred  character  as  by  reason  of  the 
services  that,  at  a  former  period,  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Spa-  . 


nish  monarchy,  eiyoyed  some  inflnence 
in  his  district. 

The  conference  that  Mongdos  and 
Irafieta  hdd  with  the  unknown  offi- 
cer lasted  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
when  they  separated  to  take  a  few 
hours'  repose.  At  early  dawn  they 
reassembled,  and  set  out  fw  the  valley 
of  Berruesa,  where  they  were  told 
that  they  would  find  the  chief  of  the 
Navarrese  Carlists,  Don  Francisco 
Iturralde,  whom  they  were  desurons  of 
seeing.  They  were  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  him  that  same  day  at 
the  village  of  Piedramillera. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  Royalist 
insurrection,  and  in  the  state  of  anxie- 
ty and  fermentation  in  which  men's 
minds  then  were,  the  appearance  in 
the  Cariist  camp  of  an  officer  of  rank 
could  not  do  less  than  exdte,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  curiosity  and  in- 
terest  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  three 
strangers  were  with  Iturralde,  there 
was  rapidly  formed  at  the  door  of  the 
lattcr's  quarters  a  large  group,  com- 
posed of  volunteers  and  peasants,  and 
even  of  women  and  children.  All 
were  eager  to  know  who  ttte  perMHi 
in  the  ooloners  uniform  might  be{ 
but  neverthdess,  when  he  at  last 
came  out,  and  the  crowd  pressed  for- 
ward to  examine  him,  not  one  of  the 
numerous  assemblage  could  tdl  his 
name.  The  disappointed  gaaers  were 
dispersing,  when  a  party  of  officen 
came  up ;  and  no  sooner  did  these  be- 
hold the  stranger,  than  they  exclaimod 
simultaneously,  and  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise   and  enthusiasm-^ 

*^  ZuMALACAnKEGUI  1 " 

Barely  has  the  axiom,  that  circum- 
stances and  opportunity  make  the 
man,  been  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  person  of  the  chief  whose  name 
we  have  just  written.  For  forty-five 
years  he  lived  unknown  and  unno- 
ticed beyond  a  very  limited  cirde, 
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remarked  only  by  his  own  comradea, 
and  bj  the  generals  onder  whom  he 
served,  as  a  good  drill  and  an  efficient 
regimental  officer.  After  twenty-five 
years^  service,  he  occnpied  the  undis- 
tinguished post  of  colonel  of  a  Spanish 
line  regiment.  The  probabilities  were, 
that  he  would  end  his  life  with  the 
embroidered  cuff  of  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral, and  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
earth  had  closed  over  him.  One  man 
died,  leaving  a  disputed  crown ;  and 
spunred  on,  as  some  say,  by  injustice 
done  to  him,  as  others  maintain,  by 
an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  princ4>le, 
Zumalacarregui,  in  the  twenty  months 
of  life  that  were  still  accorded  to  him, 
raised  and  organized,  by  his  own  un- 
aided energies,  a  numerous  and  effi- 
cient army,  ontmanoDuvred  the  prac- 
tised leaders,  and  defeated  the  veteran 
troops  that  were  sent  against  him, 
and  made  himself  a  name  that  has 
been  repeated  with  respect  and  admi- 
ration by  some  of  the  highest  military 
authorities  in  Europe. 

Don  Tomas  Zumalacarregui,  a  na- 
tive of  Guipnzcoa,  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  first  saw  fire  at  Sara- 
gCHSsa  in  1808.  When  the  French 
raised  the  siege,  he  returned  home, 
and  remained  there  till  Guipnzcoa, 
following  the  example  of  the  other 
^anish  provinces,  declared  agidnst 
the  usurpation  of  Napoleon.  He  then 
immediately  joined  Jauregui,  better 
known  as  £1  Pastor  or  the  Shepherd, 
on  account  of  his  having,  like  another 
Viriatus — but  without  becoming  a 
bandit— exchanged  the  crook  for  the 
sabre.  In  spite  of  the  youth  of  his 
new  follower,  £1  Pastor  found  him  of 
great  assistance ;  and  it  is  even  said 
that  Zumalacarregui,  ashamed  of  ha- 
ving for  leader  a  man  who  could  not 
write,  undertook  to  teach  him,  and 
succeeded  in  so  doing.  The  war  of 
independence  at  an  end,  Areizaga, 
c^tain-genoral  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, appointed  Zumalacarregui  his 
aide-de-camp ;  and  finally,  by  his  in- 
terest and  recommendation,  procured 
him  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
line.  In  this  new  position  the  young 
officer  made  himself  remarked  for  two 
things — an  inflexible  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
profesfflon.  All  his  leisure  was  passed 
in  the  study  of  tactics,  and  he  rarely 
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opened  a  book  that  treated  of  any 
other  subject. 

In  1822,  under  the  constitutional 
regime^  Zumalacarregui,  being  of 
known  Bovalist  opinions,  was  de- 
prived of  his  company.  He  joined 
Queaada,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rtaUstas  in  Navarre,  and  from  him 
received  command  of  a  battalion, 
which  he  kept  till,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  it  was  disbanded  in  common 
with  all  the  Navarrese  corps.  Whilst 
holding  this  command,  his  skill  and 
merit,  and  a  certain  air  of  superiority, 
which  was  natural  to  him,  excited  the 
envy  and  dislike  of  some  of  his  bro- 
ther officers ;  but  to  the  intrigues  and 
artifices  employed  to  injure  him,  he 
only  opposed  a  redoubled  zeal  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Subsequently 
he  commanded  a  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
at  last  made  full  colonel  of  the  Sd 
light  infantry.  The  excellent  state 
into  which  he  brought  this  corps, 
caused  it  to  be  sent  from  Valencia  to 
Madrid,  to  form  part  of  the  military 
pageant  by  which  Queen  Chiistina'a 
first  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Spain 
was  celebrated.  This  piece  of  duty, 
it  was  expected,  would  have  procured 
Zumalacarregui  his  brigadier's  rank ; 
but  th&only  thiog  he  got  by  it  was  a 
fall  frgm  his  horse,  fi:om  the  effects  of 
which  he  afterwards  suffiored.         , 

Zumalacarregui's  last  command  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  was  that  of 
the  14th  of  the  line.  A  curious  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred whilst  he  had  this  regiment,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  letter  firom  the  Carllst 
general,  Don  Carlos  Vargas,  who  was 
at  that  time  ude-de-camp  to  Egnia, 
captain-general  of  Galicia,  in  which 
province  the  Idth  was  quartered. 

*^  From  time  immemorial,"  says 
Vargas,  ^*  there  had  existed  in  the 
district  of  the  Feirol  a  society  of  rob- 
bers, regularly  sworn  in  and  orga- 
nized, having  branches  all  over  the 
countiy,  and  so  well  directed  in  their 
operations,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  make  an  end  of  them,  or  to 
discover  who  they  were^  When  any 
one  of  the  associates  was  seen  to  fal- 
ter, or  was  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  betray  his  companions,  he  was  im- 
mediately assassinated,  and  almost 
always   in   some  horrible  manner. 
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Persons  of  every  dass  and  description 
belonged  to  this  association — even 
women,  old  men,  and  government 
functionaries  of  high  grade.  From 
1826  to  1832,  a  merchant  of  the  name 

of  C was  at  the  head  of  it — a 

very  wealthy  man,  with  respect  to 
whom  no  one  could  explain  how  it 
was  that  in  so  few  years  he  had  ac- 
cumulated such  great  riches.  The 
'  public  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  discover  and  suppress  so  infamous 
a  society,  had  been  drawn  into  it  by 
bribery  or  intinfidatiou,  or  both ;  so 
that,  instead  of  preventing  the  rob- 
.beries,  they  protected  the  robbers, 
and  gave  them  all  the  opportunities 
in  their  power.  In  spite  of  his  known 
zeal,  energy,  and  activity.  General 
Eguia  had  been  unable  to  destroy,  or. 
even  discover,  this  numerous  band. 
He  had  been  deceived  by  the  appa- 
rent zeal  of  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the 

Ferrol,  Don  V.  G.  D ,  and  of  an 

escribano,  named  B ,  a  captain  of 

royalist  volunteers.  These  two  men 
denounced  and  prosecuted  sundry 
small  offenders  who  formed  no  part 
of  the  grand  association  ;  and,  by  the 
good  understanding  between  them, 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  captain- 
general." 

Eguia,  finding  that  the  robberies 
continued  to  as  great  an  extent  as  be- 
fore, and  that  the  temporary  governor 
of  the  Ferrol  did  not  aid  him  effica- 
ciously in  detecting  their  perpetrators, 
removed  him  from  his  post  and  con- 
ferred it  on  Zumalacarregui,  with 
whose  character  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. The  latter  in  a  very  few 
days  obtained  a  clue  to  the  whole 

confederacy,  and  arrested  C and 

other  rich  accomplices.  Various 
anonymous  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money  were  now  made  to  Zumala- 
earregui,  and  repeated  threats  of  as- 
sassination held  out  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  neither  to  be  bribed  nor  fright- 
ened, and  the  wealthy  and  influential 
confederates  set  every  engine  at  work 
to  bring  about  his  dismissal  and  ruin. 
Being  known  as  a  Royalist,  the  events 
that  occurred  at  La  Granja  in  1882 
facilitated  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 
At  the  same  time  Brigadier-General 
Chacon,  then  commanding  the  royal 
corps  of  marines  at  the  Ferrol,  and 
Who  has  since  been  political  chief  of 
Madrid  and  one  of  the  cabinet,  was 


also  manoeuvring   against   Zumala- 
carregui, whose  character,  it  appears, 
awed   him   considerably.     Under  a 
pretext  that   a   Carlist    pranuHcio' 
mento  was  contemplated,  Chacon  shut 
himself  up  in  the  arsenal  with  his 
marines,  and  persisted  in  remaining 
there  in  spite  of  the  assurances  ^ 
safety  given  to  him  by  the  governor. 
At  last,  having  had  an  interview  at 
Santiago  with  the  Captain-General 
Eguia,  the  latter  succeeded  in  tran- 
quillizing his  fears,  and  the  marines 
came  out  of  their  stronghold,  looking 
very  like  a  parcel  of  children  whose 
nurse  has  threatened  them  with  a 
bugbear.    Notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sunlity  of  Chacon's  demonstration,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tine party,  then  in  power ;  and  as  at 
that  period  dl  the  officers  of  rank 
known  to  entertain  Royalist  opinions 
were  deprived,  one  after  the  other,  of 
their  commands,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  same  measure  being 
adopted  with  regard  to  Zumalacar- 
regui, although  nothing  could  be  al- 
leged against  him,  whether  as  a  man 
of  honour  or  in  a  military  or  political 
point  of  view.    As  soon  as  he  left 
the  Ferrol,  the  proceedings  against 
the  robbers  became  paralysed ;  those 
of  them  who  had  been  taken  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  resumed  with  impunity 
their  course  of  crime. 

In  July  1833  Zumalacarregui  took 
up  his  residence  at  Fampelnna,  where, 
three  months  later,  he  learned  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  de- 
claration of  G^ieral  Santos  Ladron 
in  favour  of  Don  Carlos.  He  would 
probably  have  immediately  departed 
^  to  join  the  insurgents,  had  not  the 
authorities  of  Pampeluna  had  their 
eyes  upon  him.  General  Sol4,  then 
governor  of  that  fortress,  hearing  that 
he  had  been  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  a  horse,  sent  for  him  and  enquired 
if  such  were  really  the  case.  Zuma- 
lacarregui replied  that  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  need  not  surprise  any  body,  for 
all  his  life  he  had  been  acoustomed  to 
keep  a  horse.  ^^  Kevertheless,"  re- 
turned Sol4,  ^*  for  the  present  your 
Sefioria  must  be  pleased  to  do  with- 
out one."  And  this  was  the  motive 
of  the  clandestine  manner  in  which 
Zumalacarregui  left  Pampeluna. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that 
although,  from  earliest  manhood,  Zu* 
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malacarregni  eitiployed  himself  dili- 
geDtly  in  cnltivatiDg  those  qualities, 
and  acquiring  that  knowledge,  by  the 
jndidoos  application  of  which  he  af- 
terwards gained  such  celebrity,  his 
really  public  and  important  life  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  Bat  within 
fhat  short  space  how  much  was  com- 
prised! What  hardship  and  exertion — 
what  efforts  both  mental  and  bodily — 
what  an  amount  of  activity,  excite- 
ment, peril,  and  success  were  accu- 
mulated in  those  few  months  of  exist- 
ence! From  the  peculiar  drcum- 
atances  under  which  Zumalacarregui^s 
achievements  occurred,  an  historian 
was  very  difficult  to  be  found  for 
them.  Those  who  surrounded  him 
were  generally  speaking  men  of  ac- 
tion, less  skilled  in  handling  the  pen 
than  the  sabre ;  and  moreover,  during 
the  SIX  years*  struggle,  in  which  most 
of  those  who  survived  its  sanguinary 
contest  took  part  to  its  close,  the  suc- 
cession of  events  was  so  rapid,  the 
changes  were  so  constant,  that  the 
incidents  of  to-day  might  well  cause 
those  of  yesterday  to  be  imperfectly 
remembered.  Even  the  newspaper 
emissaries  who  hovered  about  the 
scene  of  the  contest,  striving  to  col- 
lect intelligence,  were  foiled  in  so 
doing  by  the  constant  movements  of 
the  Carlist  general,  by  the  wild  coun- 
try and  inclement  season  in  which  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  In  the  year 
1836,  a  young  Englishman,  whom  a 
love  of  adventure  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  had  induced  to  draw  his  sword 
in  behalf  of  Charles  Y.,  published  a 
narrative  of  twelve  months'  seiTice 
with  Zumalacarregui.  There  is  lAuch 
in  his  book  to  amuse  and  interest,  and 
Captain  Henningsen,  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  know  from  other  sources  than 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  writings, 
is  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer. 
His  descriptions  are  graceful  and 
agreeable,  the  sketches  and  anecdotes 
he  gives  are  the  very  romance  of  civil 
warfare — not  that,  as  we  believe,  he 
either  did  or  had  any  occasion  to  em- 
bellish his  account  of  a  campaign 
which  abounded  in  the  picturesque 
and  the  dramatic.  He  was  only  with 
Zumalacarregui,  however,  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  career,  when  the 
forces  of  the  Carlists  had  already  as- 
sumed a  certain  numerii^al  import- 


ance, and  their  resources  were  on  the 
increase.  Of  its  earlier  portion  he 
could  speak  but  from  hearsay  ;  and  it 
was  during  that  earlier  period  that 
Zumalacarregui  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with — difficulties  in 
overcoming  which  he  displayed  extra- 
ordinary talent  and  perseverance. 
Besides  this,  we  have  always  looked 
upon  Captain  Henningsen's  book 
rather  as  a  slight,  though  interesting 
tfUid  truthful,  narrative  of  personal  ad- 
venture, than  as  a  record  of  Zumala- 
carregui's  career;  nor  does  he  claim 
for  it  a  higher  character  than  the  one 
we  are  disposed  to  concede  to  it.  *^  I 
have  merely,'*  he  says,  "  drawn  a 
rough  sketch  with  charcoal  on  a 
guard-house  wall — neither  memoir, 
travels,  nor  history — ^but  which  may 
have  the  merit  of  being  a  sketch  from 
the  life."  This  is  a  correct  definition. 
But  the  character  and  exploits  of 
Zumalacarregui  were  worthy  of  a 
chronicler  who  should  treat  the  sub- 
ject more  seriously — and  such  aone  haa 
lately  been  found.  A  personal  friend, 
who  followed  him  from  the  first  day 
that  he  took  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos,* 
a  native  of  the  province  in^hich  the 
war  was  chiefly  carried  on,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  state  and  the  feel- 
ings of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with 
the  incalculable  disadvantages  under 
which  Zumalacarregui  laboured  and 
the  few  advantages  he  enjoyed,  has 
undertaken  the  task.  Ten  years  after 
Zumalacarregui*s  death,  the  Carlist 
general,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Zaratiegui, 
has  written,  from  the  country  of  his 
exile,  the  memoirs  of  his  former  leader. 
Although  the  arrival  of  Zumalacar- 
regui was  bailed  with  the  most  lively 
joy  by  the  insurgents,  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  senior  in  rank 
to  any  officer  then  with  the  Navarrese 
Carlists,  there  were  still  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  taking  the  command. 
The  whole  force  in  Navarre  consisted 
but  of  nine  hundred  men-^peasants 
for  the  most  part,  many  without  arms, 
others  with  old  and  unserviceable  ones; 
yet  was  the  colonelcy  of  this  ragged 
and  badly  equipped  regiment  an  object 
of  competition.  Iturralde,  who  held 
it,  refused  to  give  it  up,  although — 
with  the  exception  of  Juan  Echevarria, 
the  priest  of  Los  Arcos,  who  after- 
wards made  his  name  infamous  for 
his  crimes  and  excesses^all  the  offi-^ 
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cers  and  inflnontial  persons  there  as- 
sembled were  desirous  he  should  re- 
sign it  in  fikvour  of  Zumalacarregni. 
Captain    Henningsen    relates    that 
Itnrraide  sent  two  companies  of  in« 
fantrj  to  arrest  his  nviL,  who,  ^^  re- 
versing the  game,  sternly  commanded 
them  to  arrest  Itnrraide,  and  was 
obeyed."    Of  this  we  see  no  mention 
in  the  book  before  us,  where  we  are 
told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Zumala- 
carregui,  finding  Itoiralde  obstinate 
in  retaining  the  command,  was  moant- 
ing  his  horse  with  the  intention  of 
departing  and  offering  his  services  to 
the  Alavese  Carlists,  when  he  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  mass 
of  officers  and  persons  of  distinction 
in  the  camp,  who  compelled  him  to 
return  to  his  quarters,  promisDig  that 
they  would  find  means  of  arranging 
matters  satisfiictorily.    The  captains 
formednp  their  companies^d  marched 
them  to  the  parade-ground.   When  ail 
were  assembled.  Major  Juan  Sarasa, 
who  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as 
second  in  conmiand,  ^w  his  sword, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  *^  Yo- 
Innteers  I  In  the  name  of  King  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Colonel  Don  Tomas  Zuma- 
lacarregui  is  recognised  as  Comman* 
dimt-G^eral   of  Navarre  I"    It   is 
certain  that  as  Don  Carlos  was  then 
far  away  from  Navarre,  and  ignorant 
even  of  what  was  going  on  there,  he 
could  not  make  this  nomination ;  but 
neither  had  he  appointed  Iturralde 
nor  any  of  the  other  chiefs  who  com- 
manded in  the  various   provinces. 
Under  such  circumstances  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  proper  and  solemn 
way  of  conferring  the  command,  espe- 
cially when  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
ofllcer  of  the  highest  rank  there  pre- 
sent.    Before  sheathing  his  sword, 
Sarasa  ordered  the  guud  of  honour 
at  Iturralde's  quarters  to  be  relieved, 
and  that  Iturralde  himself  should  be 
kept  under  arrest  until  further  orders 
from  the  new  chief.    All  this  having 
taken  place  without  opposition  or  dis- 
turbance, Znmalacarregui  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  parade,  passed 
the  troops  in  review,  and  then  caus- 
ing them  to  form  a  circle  round  him, 
he  addressed  them  at  some  length.' 

From  the  first  formation  of  a  Car- 
list  force  in  Navarre,  the  men  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  two 
reals,  about  fivepence  sterling,  a-day. 


This  rate  of  pay  had  been  established 
by  Greno^  Santos  Ladron,  and  con- 
tinued by  Iturralde,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  volunteers.  The  necessary 
ftmds  had  hitherto  been  supplied  from 
certain  moneys  that  had  been  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  various  subordinate  admini- 
strations. These  funds,  however, 
were  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  Zn- 
malacarrogui's  first  announcement  to 
the  soldiery  was,  that  he  should  re- 
duce their  pay  one-half  till  times  were 
better.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  assumed  the 
command,  this  was  a  bold  step.  Most 
generals  would  have  sought  rather  to 
concitiate  their  .men  by  an  increase 
than  to  risk  exciting  discontent  by  a 
reduction.  Nevertheless,  owing  to 
Zumalacarregui's  toneof  mingled  firm- 
ness and  conciliation,  this  alteration 
was  made  without  exciting  a  murmur. 

Releasing  Iturralde  from  his  arrest>, 
Znmalacarregui  appointed  him  second 
in  command,  whilst  Sarasa  cheeHnlly 
descended  to  the  third  place — thereby 
proving  that  in  what  he  had  done  in 
favour  of  Zumalacarregni,  the  good 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused  was  his 
only  motive.  The  command  in  chief, 
however,  was  merely  <u/  interim.  On 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Erase,  who  was 
then  detained  in  France,  it  was  to  be 
given  up  to  him.  But  when  Eraso 
made  his  appearance,  so  convinced 
was  he  of  Zumalacairegui^s  superiority 
of  talent,  that  he  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  latter^s  urgent  entreaties,  in  tak- 
ing only  the  second  post. 

Upon  assumiog  the  command,  Zn- 
malacarregui at  once  determined  on 
adopting  a  defensive  system  of  war- 
fare— ^the  only  one,  indeed,  that  was 
practicable  with  his  wretched  re- 
sources and  handful  of  men.  Just  at 
that  time  General  Sarsfield  was 
marching  with  a  strong  column  to  the 
scene  of  the  insurrection ;  and  at  his 
approach  the  Castilian  Carlists,  un- 
der Merino  and  CuevUlas,  fied  and 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  Sarsfield 
moved  on,  and  occupied  Yittoria  with 
little  opposition.  Soon  afterwards 
Znmalacarregui,  who  had  betaken 
himsdf  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in 
hopes  of  seizing  some  arms  and 
horses,  received  an  urgent  summons 
to  repair  to  Bilboa,  then  held  by  the 
Royalists,  and  which  Sarsfield  was 
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adyandng  to  attack.  He  hastened 
to  obey  the  call,  bat  only  arrived  at 
that  extremity  of  Navarre  nearest  to 
Biscay,  in  time  to  meet  the  remnant 
of  the  Biscayan  Carlists  flying  before 
the  triamphant  Christinos.  The  troops 
in  the  Basqne  provinces,  which,  the 
evening  before,  had  amounted  to  five 
or  suL  thousand  men,  were  now  re- 
duced to  as  many  hundreds.  Thehr 
arms,  ammmiition,  and  artillery,  the 
latter  consistmg  of  four  gnns,  had 
been  abandoned,  and  were  in  the 
power  of  the  conquerors ;  and  so  com- 

Elete  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Car- 
at forces,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  compromised  by  their 
conduct  or  opinions,  seeing  themselves 
without  defence,  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Franco.  Zumalacarregui,  with 
three  scanty,  ill-armed  battalions, 
which  he  had  formed  out  of  the  hand- 
ful of  Navarrese  peasants  before  sd- 
luded  to,  was  now  the  only  hope  of 
the  cause.  The  war  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, at  an  end;  and  so  it  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  but  for 
Zumalacarregui^s  extraordinary  qua- 
lities. When  he  left  Pampeluna,  the 
three  Basque  provinces  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bioja,  or  pldns  of 
the  Ebro,  were  held  by  the  Carlists. 
Merino  had  just  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  himself  to  be  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  Castilian  volun- 
teers. In  all,  there  were  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  under  arms  for  Don 
Carlos,  and  ready  to  support  the 
Navarrese  rising.  Suddenly  this 
brilliant  perspective  had  disappeared 
like  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  men,  half-naked, 
without  uniform,  and  badly  armed, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  valley  of 
the  Borunda,  found  themselves  alone 
and  unprotected  in  front  of  a  formi- 
dable and  well-provided  foe.  All  was 
confusion  and  panic,  when  Zumala- 
carregui opposed  his  zeal  and  energy 
to  the  contagion  of  alarm  that  was 
rapidly  spreading  amongst  his  men. 
His  precautions,  his  decided  and  in- 
flexible character,  gave  life  to  a  cause 
apparently  at  the  last  gasp.  Encou- 
raging some,  rousing  others  from  the 
letiiargy  into  which  they  were  sink- 
ing, he  proceeded  resolutely  with  the 
organization  of  his  three  battalions, 
introduced  strict  discipline  and  subor- 
dination, and  procured  five  hundred 


muskets,  and  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
from  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  Glene- 
ral  Wlareal,  who  had  saved  one  bat- 
talion from  the  wreck  of  the  Alavese 
troops,  joined  him  \  and  the  juntas  and 
deputations  of  the  various  provinces 
named  Zumalacarregui  commander-> 
in-chief  of  all  the  Carlist  forces. 

Meanwhile,  Sarsfleld's  movements 
appearing  too  dilatory  to  the  Chris- 
tino  government,  he  was  replaced  by 
General  Yaldes,  and  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  Navarre.  The  arrival  of  win- 
ter, however,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  in  some  degree  paralyzed  the 
operations  of  the  Christinos,  whilst 
this  occasioned  incredible  sufferings 
to  the  Carlists.  One  battalion  of  the 
latter,  in  passing  firom  Navarre  to 
Guipuzcoa,  across  the  mountains  of 
AraUr,  lost  460  men  out  of  620,  of 
which  it  consisted.  Numbed  by  cold, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  they  re- 
mained to  die  upon  the  road,  or  drag- 
ged themselves  for  shelter  to  lonely 
hamlets  and  isolated  farm-houses, 
where  many  of  them  were  discovered 
and  taken  by  Christine  detachments 
sent  to  hunt  them  down.  "  Truly," 
says  Zaratiegui,  "it  was  a  lament- 
able sight  to  behold  these  unfortunate 
men,  who  were  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot,  thus  persecuted.  But  even 
in  this  state  of  impotence  and  peril, 
not  one  of  them  chose  to  avail  him- 
self of  the*  pardon  which  the  Christino 
generals  at  that  time  freely  offered 
to  those  who  should  renounce  Don 
Carlos.  Doubtless  3  great  proof  of 
how  noble  and  constant  was  their 
first  resolution." 

In  order  not  to  inconvenience  the 
inhabitants,  Zumalacarregui  was  in 
the  habit  of  distributing  his  troops 
over  large  districts,  himself  frequently 
remaining  with  only  a  handfol  of  men 
about  him.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions an  incident  occurred  which  is 
related  at  considerable  length  by  Ge- 
neral Zaratiegui,  who  evidently  at- 
taches the  greatest  importance  to  his 
late  chiefs  most  trifling  actions,  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  book,  compares 
him  to  or  sets  him  above  various  re- 
nowned heroes  of  andent  and  modem 
times.  The  anecdote,  however,  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  constant  state 
of  vigilance  and  anxiety  in  which  the 
Carlists  were  kept  during  these  early 
days  of  their  uprising. 
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^*  Zmnalflcarregiii  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  hamlet  of  Zabal, 
which  consiBted  of  onl/  four  hooves ; 
and,  as  the  season  was  unfavourable 
for  a  biYOuao,  he  had  scattered  the 
troops  through  various  small  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  With  himself 
there  remained  only  a  guard  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  men,  and  a  few  aides-de- 
camp. It  was  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, when  the  nights  are  at  the 
longest,  and  consequently  the  most 
favourable  time  of  the  year  for  an 
enemy  to  accomplish  a  surprise.  The 
Carlist  general  lay  awake  in  his  bed, 
watching  for  the  dawn,  which  seem- 
ed to  him  longer  than  usual  in  ap- 
pearing ;  till  at  last  his  own  restless- 
ness and  impatience  made  him  fancy 
that  the  Christinos  were  coming  to 
surprise  him.  A  distant  noise  which 
he  heard,  and  which  resembled  the 
trot  of  horses,  confirmed  the  halluci- 
nation. He  sprang  from  his  bed,  and, 
nearly  n^iked  as  he  was,  descended 
the  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  tried  to  snatch  away  the 
musket  of  the  sentinel  posted  there, 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the 
approaching  enemy.  The  sentry,  at 
once  recognising  him,  kept  him  off 
with  his  hand,  and  said  firmly — 
*  General,  leave  me  my  arms ;  when 
needful,  I  shall  know  how  to  use 
them.'  The  man  had  only  joined  the 
Carlists  three  days  before,  and,  ex- 
cepting his  musket,  bore  no  mark  or 
sign  of  his  new  profession,  not  even 
a  cartouch-box;^and,  to  complete  the 
singularity  of  the  scene,  he  was 
mounting  guard  bareheaded.  Th^ 
horses,  of  which  Zumalacarregui, 
with  extraordinary  fineness  of  e.ar, 
had  detected  the  approach  at  a  very 
great  distance,  soon  afterwards  made 
their  appearance.  They  were  mount- 
ed by  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
go  from  one  village  to  another  during 
the  night,  collecting  rations.  Things 
returned  to  their  previous  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  sentinel  was  re- 
warded for  his  steadiness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

^^This  incident,^*  concludes  Zara- 
tiegui,  ^^  recalls  to  my  recollection  an 
anecdote  told  by  a  Spanish  author, 
of  the  great  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Cor- 
dova. When  that  hero  was  laying 
siege  to  a  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Ccphalonia,  which  was  defended  by 


the  Turks,  he  was  many  times  seen 
to  get  up  in  his  sleep,  and  to  cry  out 
to  his  soldiers  to  come  and  repel  the 
enemy;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  owing 
to  these  alarms  the  Spaniards  more 
than  once  escaped  a  surprise.*' 

Without  reference  to  a  map,  it 
would  be  dlMcult  for  our  readers  to 
appreciate  a  description  of  the  extra- 
ordinary marches  and  couutermarches 
by  which  ZumaLacarrcgui  avoided  his 
enemy  until  such  time  as  he  was 
able  to  fight  him.  Sarsfield  had  no 
sooner  established  himself  in  his  vice- 
royalty  at  Pampeluna,  than  he  col- 
lected all  the  troops  he  had  at  his 
disposal,  and  began  running  after  the 
Carlist  chief.  He  displayed  great 
activity,  made  forced  and  rapid 
marches,  and  on  arriving  one  evening 
at  the  town  of  Puente  la  Reyna, 
found  himself,  by  the  result  of  a  well- 
planned  movement,  within  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  march  of  Artajona,  where 
Zumalacarregui  had  halted.  Sarsfield 
made  sure  of  coming  to  blows  the 
next  morning ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
to  take  into  consideration  the  insensi- 
bility to  fatigue,  and  capacity  of  exer- 
tion, of  the  Navarrese  mountaineers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Zumala- 
carregui turned  out  his  men  in  dead 
silence,  without  sound  of  drum  or 
trumpet,  and  began  retracing  his 
steps  along  the  road  which  he  had 
that  day  followed.  The  next  morning, 
before  Sarsfield  arrived  at  Artajona, 
Zumalacarregui  was  tit  Dlcastillo,  a 
long  day^s  march  off,  and  precisely  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  Christine 
general  at  which  he  had  been  when 
the  latter  commenced  his  pursuit. 
Sarsfield  found  matter  for  reflection 
in  this,  and  perceiving,  doubtless,  that 
a  war  in  such  a  country  as  Navarre, 
and  against  such  a  man  as  Zumala- 
carregui, was  likely  to  prove  a  shoal 
upon  which  more  than  one  military 
reputation  would  be  wrecked,  he  con- 
fided the  directioii  of  operations  to 
Generals  Lorenzo  and  Oraa,  and  re- 
turned to  Pampeluna,  whence  he  no 
more  issued  forth. 

The  first  encounter  between  Zuma- 
lacarregui and  the  Christinos  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  December,  near 
the  village  of  Asarta.  The  Carlist 
force  consisted  of  seven  smsJl  batta- 
lions or  corps,  together  about  2500 
men,  knowing,  for  the  most  part,  little 
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or  nothing  6f  k  doldier'd  dtlty.  Many 
of  the  niDskets  were  useless,  and  the 
ammnnition  so  scarce,  that  ten  cart- 
ridges formed  the  allowance  with 
which  these  troops  went,  for  the  first 
time,  under  fire.  In  the  combat  that 
ensued,  the  Christinos  suifered  con- 
siderable loss ;  and  although  the  Car- 
lists,  who  had  most  of  them  expended 
their  ammunition,  finally  retreated  in 
haste  and  disorder,  the  mere  fact  of 
having  sustained  for  some  time  the 
assault  of  an  enemy  so  far  superior  to 
them  in  discipline  and  equipments, 
inspired  these  raw  recruits  with  fresh 
courage  and  confidence.  The  resist- 
ance that  had  been  made  contrasted 
advantageously  with  the  facility  with 
which,  at  the  first  commencement  of 
the  war,  far  larger  bodies  of  the  in- 
surgents had  been  put  to  flight. 
Several  Christino  ofiScers  came  over 
to  the  Carlists  after  this  trifling  ac- 
tion, of  which  the  moral  effect  was 
altogether  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Don  Carlos. 

Dividing  his  forces  mto  three  de- 
tachments, Zumalacarregui  sent  two 
of  these  to  ^raw  off  the  attention  of 
Lorenzo  and  Oraa,  whilst  he  himself 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  royal 
manufactory  of  shot  and  shell  at 
Orbaiceta,  near  the  French  frontier. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  capitulated,  although  it 
might  very  well  have  held  out  the 
place  against  an  enemy  without  artil<> 
lery,  until  the  arrival  of  assistance, 
which  would  have  been  certain  to 
come  in  two  or  three  days.  Here 
were  found  two  hundred  excellent 
muskets,  a  brass  four-pounder,  and 
more  than  50,000  cartridges ;  besides 
an  immense  quantity  of  round-shot 
and  other  projectiles,  which  at  that 
time  were  useless  to  the  Carlists,  as 
they  had  no  artillery. 

When,  instead  of  the  news  which 
they  had  been  expecting  to  receive, 
of  the  extermination  of  the  royalist 
faction,  the  Pampelonese  learned  that 
Orbaiceta  was  captured ;  and  that 
Lorenzo  and  Oraa  had  succeeded  in 
nothing  except  in  knocking  up  their 
horses  and  fagging  their  men ;  they 
sent  to  y aides,  the  general- in- chief  of 
the  army  of  the  North,  who  was  then 
in  Biscay,  imploring  him  to  come  and 
make  an  end  of  the  Carlists.  Valdes 
hastened  to  Pampeluna,  and  on  ar- 
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riving  there,  at  once  made  a  sortie 
with  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Zu- 
malacarregui posted  hunself  in  a  nar- 
row pass,  on  the  road  along  which  the 
Christinos  were  advancing,  and  await- 
ed their  arrival.  Having  done  this,  be 
sent  out  a  number  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  Queen^s  troops,  and  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  The  evening 
was  drawing  in,  when  a  peasant  came 
up  in  all  haste,  laden  with  a  large 
stone  of  a  thin  flat  form,  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  On  reaching  the 
presence  of  Zumalacarregui,  he  laid  it 
down,  and  requested  the  general  to 
read  what  was  written  on  it.  One  of 
the  scouts  having  no  writing  mate- 
rials, and  thinking  the  peasant  in- 
capable of  bearing  a  verbal  message 
correctly,  had  taken  this  novel  means 
of  conveying  Intelligence  to  his 
chief.  Li  danger  of  being  outflanked, 
Zumalacarregui  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  advantageous  position. 
The  following  day  a  skirmish  took 
place  without  result;  and  at  last 
Valdes,  finding  that  he  only  fatigued 
his  men  uselessly,  by  pursuing  an  ad- 
versary whom  it  was  impossible  to 
overtake,  remained  for  some  days  in- 
active. " 

A  week  had  elapsed,  which  Zuma- 
lacarregui had  passed  at  Navascues, 
busied  in  organizing  his  troops,  and 
making  various  important  administra- 
tive arrangements,  when  the  approach 
of  Oraa  compelled  him  to  a  change  of 
place.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
February,  the  Christino  general  hav- 
ing put  up  his  infantry  in  the  hamlets 
of  Zubiri  and  Urdaniz,  and  the  de- 
tachments of  cavalry  that  accom- 
panied him,  at  a  large  venta  or  inn 
between  those  two  places,  Zumala- 
carregui resolved  upon  a  nocturnal 
attack. 

It  was  at  midnight  that,  by  the 
light  of  a  dozen  trees,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and  served  for  gigantic 
torches,  the  Carlist  leader  formed  up 
l&ve  companies  in  a  thick  wood,  and 
after  communicating  to  them  his  pro- 
ject, directed  them  how  to  proceed. 
The  post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  a 
student  of  the  name  of  Amezqncta, 
who,  by  his  feats  of  courage,  subse- 
quently rose  from  the  rank  of  a  simple 
volunteer  to  that  of  colonel,  and  died 
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in  oonseqaence  of  wonnds  receiyed  in 
action.  One  company  waa  sent  to 
open  a  fire  upon  Zabiri,  in  which 
Oraa  himself  was  lodged ;  another 
was  to  attack  the  venta,  where  the 
cavalry  were  quartered ;  and  the  re- 
maining three  were  to  penetrate  into 
the  streets  and  honses  of  Urdaniz, 
which  were  occupied  by  five  or  six 
hundred  Christinos. 

The  night  had  at  first  been  bright 
and  mooidit,  but  was  now  cloudy  and 
dark;  and  Znmalacarregui,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  terrible  consequences  that 
might  ensue  if  his  soldiers  mistook 
one  another  for  the  enemy,  ordered 
them  to  puj;  on  their  sliirts  over  their 
other  garments.  It  happened  to  be 
Carnival  time,  and  the  men,  not  at 
on<^  understanding  the  reason  of  this 
order,  took  it  as  a  sort  of  masquerade 
proceeding,  and  made  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly merry  about  it.  The  result 
showed  how  necessary  a  precaution  it 
was.  After  various  difficulties,  occa- 
sioned by  the  bad  roads  and  extreme 
darkness,  thetlirce  detachments  reach- 
ed their  respective  destinations  at 
about  half-past  two  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fire  against  Zubiri  and  Urda-' 
niz  commenced  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  In  the  first-named  place, 
the^  Ciiristinos  kept  themselves  shut 
up  in  the  houses,  from  the  windows 
of  which  they  returned  the  fire,  guided 
in  their  aim  by  the  fiashes  of  their 
assailants'  muskets.  The  sole  object 
of  the  Carlists  was,  to  keep^them  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  they  might  not 
mterfero  with  what  was  going  on  at 
the  two  other  points  of  attack.  The 
cavalry  at  the  venta  having  neglect- 
ed all  precautions,  and  possessing  no 
effective  means  of  defence,  soon  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Carlists ;  but  at 
Urdaniz,  which  was  held  by  infantry, 
and  against  which  the  expedition  was 
more  particularly  directed,  a  hard- 
contested  fight  took  place.  The  first 
picket  which  the  Carlists  encountered 
was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man ;  the  fire 
of  a  second  outpost  spread  the  alarm ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  attacking  party 
penetrated  into  the  ground-floor  of 
most  of  the  houses,  and  a  desperate 
contest  ensued  upon  the  stairs.  The 
horses  in  the  staoles  were  either  car- 
ried off  or  killed ;  and  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  have  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  and  so  ensured  the  de- 


struction of  all  the  Christinos.  From 
this  latter  sangnmary  measure,  which 
a  Cabrera  or  a  Valmaseda  would  pro- 
bably not  have  hesitated  to  adopt, 
Zumalacarregui  abstained.  *^  It  did 
not  agree,"  says  his  biographer,  *^  with 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justica 
which  he  observed  relatively  to  the 
villages  and  theur  inhabitants ; "  from 
which  we  are  left  to  inflar,  tiiat  the 
burning  alive  of  flvB  hundred  Chris* 
tmo  soldiers,  could  it  have  been  done 
without  injuring  houses  or  peasantSt 
would  have  been  rather  an  acceptable 
holocaust  to  the  CarUst  chief. 

When  all  the  advantages  calculated 
upon  fh)m  this  expedition  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  retreat  was  sounded,  and, 
forming  up  his  men  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  Zumalacarregui  marched  ra- 
pidly away,  oanylng  Off  the  arms, 
horses,  and  prisoners,  that  had  been 
taken.  With  all  his  haste,  howevw, 
eariy  upon  the  following  day  Lorenao 
and  Oraa  were  dose  upon  his  heels ; 
but  the  wary  Carlist  had  omitted  no 
precaution,  and,  in  anticipation  of  a 
hot  pursuit,  had  ordered  four  batta- 
lions to  meet  him  at  the  neighbouring 
pass  of  Lizarraga,  where  he  accord- 
ingly found  them  waiting  his  arrival, 
and  immediately  prepaid  to  give  the 
Christinos  a  warm  reception.  The 
latter,  on  arriving  in  front  of  the  po- 
sition, probably  considered  it  too  for- 
midable a  one  to  attack ;  for  they  forth- 
with retreated,  leaving  Zumalacarre- 
gui in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  a 
triumph  whicfi  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  and  the  confidence  of  his 
followers. 

Quesada,  who  succeeded  Valdes  in 
the  command  of  the  Queen's  army, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  horrible 
system  of  reprisals,  or,  it  should  ra- 
ther bo  said,  to  occasion  it,  by  cruelty 
towards  his  prisoners.  Valdes,  if  ho 
had  done  little  towards  terminating 
the  war,  had  at  least  not  envenomed 
it,  or  rendered  its  character  more  fe- 
rocious than  he  had  found  it.  Althouj^ 
it  was  impossible  to  suspect  him  of 
any  leaning  towards  his  opponents,  he 
always  showed  groat  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  .caused  the  wounded 
Carlists  who  fell  into  his  hands  to 
be  treated  with  as  much  caro  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  men.  Que- 
sada, on  the  contrary,  irritated  at  the 
failure  of  certain  attempts  he  had  tbM^ 
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to  seduce  Zamalacarregni,  and  sub- 
sequently other  Cariist  leaders,  from 
their  allegiance  to  him  they  called 
their  King,  and.  acting  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  a  disposition  which  many 
events  in  his  life  sufficiently  proved 
to  be   cmel   and  bloodthlnty,  had 
scarcely  assumed  the  command  when 
he  gave  the  signal  fbr  reprisals,  bv 
shooting  at  Pampeluna  the  Cariist  of- 
ficer, Don  Juan  Hugalde,  although 
Zumalacarregni  had  offered  to  give  a 
Christino  officer  and  two  sergeants  in 
exchange  for  him.  This  was  followed 
by  numerous  similar  acts  of  cruelty, 
which  at  last  were  cause  that  ViUa- 
leal,  by  order  of  Zumalacairegui,  shot 
more  than  a  hundred  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  a  short  time  previ- 
ously at  a  village  near  Vlttoria.  For- 
tunately, at  that  particular  period,  the 
prisoners  on  neither  side  were  very 
numerous.   In  an  action  near  Segnra, 
Leopold  O'Donnell,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
sent governor  of  the  Havannah,  and 
son  of  the  well-known  Count  of  Abis- 
bal,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists, 
with  foor  other  officers  and  a  number 
of  rank  and  file.  The  five  officers  were 
shot,  in  retaliation  for  some  recent 
execution  of  Cailist  prisoners ;  but 
Zumalacarregni,  willing  to- make  an- 
other effort  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  humane  system,  spared  the  lives 
of  the  men,  and  ordered  that  seven 
amongst  them  who  were  wounded 
should  be  taken  care  of,  and,  when 
cured,  sent  back  to  Pampeluna.    In 
return  for  this  act  of  mercy,  Quesada 
shot  every  prisoner  he  had,  wounded 
or  not.    Amongst  others,  a  Captain 
Bayona,  who  had  received  two  despe- 
rate wounds,  and  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  was  dragged  from  his  bed  and 
shot  on  the  pubuc  square  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  Lacunza.     Zumalacarregni 
might  have  repaid  this  atrocity  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christino  prisoners 
who  were  still  in  his  power,  but  ha- 
ving promised  them  their  lives,  he 
would  not  recall  his  word. 

A  few  days  after  this,  four  officers 
were  made  prisoners  by  Iturralde, 
who  entered  the  town  of  Los  Arcos 
with  a  battalion,  and  captured  them 
before  they  had  time  to  retreat  to  the 
fort.  Quesada  feeling  very  sure  of 
the  fate  reserved  for  them,  hit  upon  a 
sbntagem  by  which  he  hoped  to  save 
their  Hves.    He  caused  to  be  arrested 


at  Pampeluna  the  parents  of  several 
Cariist  officers  of  rank,  shut  them  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  sent  confessors  to 
theny  They  were  to  be  shot,  he  said, 
the  very  moment  he  should  learn  the 
death  of  the  officers  whom  Iturraldo 
had  taken.    The  unfortunate  captives 
begged  permission  to  write  to  their 
sons  and  relatives  in  the  Cariist  army, 
and  this  request,  which  was  what 
Quesada  had   reckoned   upon,  was 
granted.    Those  to  whom  the  letters 
were  sent  presented  themselves  before 
Zumalacarregni  in  the  most  profound 
affliction,  and  implored  him  to  show 
mercy  to  the  four  men  on  whose  lives 
depended  the  existence  of  persons  so 
dear  to  them.    But  Znmalacan*egui, 
who  saw  at  once  that  such  a  prece- 
dent would  be  in  the  highest  oe^ee 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
Carlists  had  friends  and  near  relatives 
in  the  Christino  country,  was  firm  in 
his  refusal.    The  officers  were  shot, 
but  Quesada  did  not  dare  to  incur  the 
odium  which  reprisals  of  the  nature 
he  had  threatened  would  have  heaped 
upon  his  head.    It  was  remarked  also 
that  he  was  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  proof  he  on  this  occasion  obtained 
of  his  opponents  firmness  and  energy, 
and  of  the  unlimited  authority  ana 
influence  he  enjoyed  over  those  under 
his  command.    The  shooting  of  pri- 
soners of  war  continued  without  inter- 
mission till  the  Eliot  convention  took 
place. 

The  month  of  April  had  arrived 
without  any  one  of  the  Cariist  leaders 
having  received  a  communication, 
either  verbal  or  written,  fh>m  the 
prince  for  whom  they  had  now  been 
six  months  under  arms.  At  last,  on 
the  11th  of  April,  Zumalacarregni,  who 
was  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Bermeza, 
received  the  much  wished-for  letter 
from  the  hands  of  a  native  of  Burgos, 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  muleteer, 
managed  to  reach  his  camp.  In  this 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  18th  of 
March  1834,  Don  Carlos  declared  that 
his  '*  royal  heart  and  soul  were 
sweetly  affected  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  heroical  efforts  that  were  being 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  his 
legitimate  rights.*'  He  promised  to 
maintain  the  fueros  of  the  provinces, 
approved  all  that  had  been  done,  and 
gave  various  and  extensive  powers  to 
Zumalacarregni,  whom  he  styled  Ma- 
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riscal  de  Campo  of  the  royal  armies. 
The  enthasiasm  which  this  docament 
occasioned  amongst  the  troops  and 
the  people  of  the  provinces  was  so 
great,  that  Znmalacarregui  dedared 
it  to  be  worth  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  is  proba- 
ble also,  although  no  express  mention 
is  made  of  it,  that  abont  or  rather 
before  this  time,  some  small  supplies 
of  money  had  been  received  from  the 
friends  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spun,  or 
other  countries ;  for  we  find  the  junta 
of  Navarro  busied  in  providing  new 
clothing  for  a  part  of  the  troops.  The 
taxes  levied  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  Carlists  operated,  and  those  duties 
on  goods  passing  the  frontier  which 
they  were  able  to  collect,  must  at  that 
penod  have  been  of  very  trifling 
anibtbt,  and  insu£Bicient  to  meet  the 
expenses  even  of  Zumalacarregui's 
small  army. 

During  three  months  that  Quesada 
had  held  the  command,  which  he  as- 
sumed with  a  force  that  he  himself  ad- 
mitted to  consist  of  23,000  infantry, 
and  1400  horse,  he  Imd  accomplished 
literally  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Carlists  had  had  several  partial 
successes  against  himself  and  his 
subordmates;  he  had  lost  a  vast  num- 
ber of  men ;  and  finally,  at  the  action 
of  Gulinas,  near  Pampeluna,  Linares, 
one  of  his  generals,  was  so  ill-treated 
by  Zumalacarregui,  that  all  the  carts 
and  vehicles  in  Pampeluna,  including 
the  bishop's  carriage,  were  insufficient 
to  carry  the  wounded  into  the  town. 
After  this  last  disaster,  the  Spanish 
government  resolved  to  give  Quesada 
a  successor ;  and  General  Rodil,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  expedition 
into  Portugal,  upon  which  he  had 
gone  in  the  vain  hope  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Don  Carlos,  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  the  northern  provinces  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  After 
being  detained  some  days  at  Madrid 
by  Queen  Christina,  who  had  a  fancy 
to  review  the  division,  Bodil,  whose 
activity  was  his  best  quality,  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  soou  reached 
the  Ebro  with  ten  thousand  infantry, 
a  proportionate  number  of  cavalry, 
and  a  prodigious  train  of  baggage  and 
artillery.  It  is  said  that  more  than  a 
thousand  carts,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  baggage  animals,  followed 
his  army,  (^nerals  Cordova,  Figu- 
eras,  Carandolet,  and  others  of  note, 


formed  part  of  his  brilliant  staff,  and 
at  Logrofio  he  was  joined  by  Lorenzo 
and  Oraa  with  their  divisions.  The 
imposing  force  thus  got  together  waa 
sufficient,  it  might  well  have  beea 
thought,  to  crush,  ten  times  over,  the 
few  companies  of  raw  guerillas  under 
Zumalacarregui's  command. 

The  clash  of  arms  and  note  of  war- 
like preparation  that  now  resounded 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
crossed  the  stream,  and  penetrated 
into  the  valleys  of  Navarre.  The 
eyes  of  the  Carlists,  both  soldiers  and 
civilians,  were  fixed  upon  their  chief, 
who,  far  from  trying  to  conoeal  the 
approaching  danger,  rather  exagger- 
ated its  magnitude.  There  was  no- 
thing, he  dreaded  more  than  that  hia  * 
followers  should  think  he  was  tiying 
to  deceive  them.  That,  he  knew, 
would  destroy  their  confidence  in  him. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
troops,  in  which,  after  talking  of  the 
formidable  preparations  of  the  enemy, 
he  put  a  question  to  them.  ^^  Volnn- 
teers !  **  he  said,  *^  shall  you  quail  at 
the  sight  of  this  numerous  array  ?  ^* 
When  the  officer  who  read  the  pro- 
clamation in  fi-ont  of  the  assembled 
Navarrese  battalions  came  to  this 
question,  a  unanimous  ^^Nol**  unpre- 
meditated and  heartfelt,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  every  man  present.  Upon 
learning  this  indication  of  the  temper 
of  the  troops,- Zumalacarregui  resolved 
upon  a  movement  of  unparalleled 
audacity.  He  had  information  that 
on  the  following  day  Lorenzo  and 
Oraa  were  to  leave  Logrofio  for  Pam- 
peluna, followed  twenty-four  hours 
laf^r  by  Rodil,  with  the  troops  he 
had  brought  from  Portugal.  Zuma- 
lacarregui determined  to  advance  ra- 
pidly from  the  mountains  amongst 
which  he  then  found  himself,  and  to 
fall  upon  BodiPs  left  flank,  trusting 
that  troops  unaccustomed  to  that 
description  of  warfare  would  resist 
but  feebly  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack.  However  this  daring  plan 
might  have  succeeded,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  attempted,  had  not 
a  totally  unlooked-for,  and,  to  the 
Carlists,  a  most  important  event  oc- 
curred to  prevent  it. 

At  midnight,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
the  Carlist  troops  were  about  to  com- 
mence their  march,  when  Legarra, 
the  abbot  of  Lecumberri,  suddenly 
appeared  before  ZumaUcarregui,  and 
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placed  in  his  hahdd  a  jsealed  letter  of 
very  small  dimensions.  The  hand- 
writing was  unknown  to  the  general, 
and  the  sole  address  consisting  of  the 
two  words,  "  For  Zumahcarregui^^'* 
he  aslied  Legarra,  previously  to  open- 
ing the  letter,  whence  and  from  whom 
it  came.  The  sole  information  the 
abbot  could  give  was  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  junta  of  Navarre, 
and  had  been  desired  to  use  all  haste 
in  its  delivery.  The  general  then 
opened  and  read  the  missive ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  all  those  who  were  present 
were  able  to  note  upon  his  counte- 
nance the  great  satisfaction  with 
which  the  few  words  it  contained  in- 
spired him.  He  immediately  counter- 
manded the  march,  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  unsaddled,  and  the  troops  to 
take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  contents  of  the  note  which 
caused  all  these  changes,  were  as 
followjs : — 

'^  Zumalacarregui :  I  am  very  near 
Spain,  and  to-morrow  I  trust  by 
€k>d*s  help  to  reach  Urdax.  Take 
the  necessary  measures,  and  commu- 
nicate this  to  no  one. 

"  Cablos." 

In  spite  of  this  last  injonction,  Zu- 
malacarregui, calculating  that  Don 
Carlos  must  by  this  time  be  on  Spa- 
nish ground,  could  not  refuse  himself 
the  pleasure  of  telling  such  good  news 
~to  his  personal  friends.  They  re- 
peated to  others,  and  it  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  camp,  that  the 
King  was  coming.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  Zumalacarregui  set 
out,  and  at  eleven  at  night  reached 
the  frontier  town  of  Elizondo,  where 
he  found  Don  Carlos,  who,  tired  with 
bis  journey,  had  already  gone  to  bed, 
but,  nevertheless,  immediately  re- 
ceived his  faithful  adherent.  On  the 
following  day  he  had  several  confe- 
rences with  Zumalacarregui,  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general  and  Chief  of  his  SUff.  The 
same  afternoon  the  bells  were  set 
ringing,  and  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  for 
the  happy  arrival  of  the  royal  fugitive. 
It  was  attended  by  Don  Carlos,  Zu- 
malacarregni,  the  Baron  de  los  ValleSi 
and  various  other  notabilities. 

His  partisans  as  yet  possessing  no 
fortified  town  or  stronghold  in  which 
he  could  remain,  with  security,  Don 
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Carlos  was  compelled,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Spain^  to  seek  safety  in 
constant  change  of  place.  Zumala- 
carregui, on  the  other  hand,  with 
y aides  and  his  formidable  army  me- 
nacing him  on  all  sides,  could  spare 
but  little  time  to  play  the  courtier. 
After  conducting  Don  Carlos  through 
the  valleys  of  AraqUil,  the  Borunda, 
and  the  two  Amezcoas,  in  all  of  which 
that  prince  was  received,  we  are  in- 
formed, with  the  most  lively  demon- 
strations of  joy,  he  confided  him  to 
the  care  of  General  Erase,  who 
marched  him  off  to  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, to  show  him  to  the  people,  and 
keep  him  out  of  harm^s  way.  The 
Christine  government  and  generals 
had  at  first  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  and  had  spread 
reports  that  a  person  who  resembled 
him  had  been  chosen  by  the  CarUst 
leaders  to  personate  the  prince,  and 
deceive  the  people.  Soon,  however, 
the  fact  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  Kodil,  sending  several  of  his  ge- 
nerals to  find  Zumalacarregui,  set  out 
with  twelve  thousand  men  in  pnrsnit 
of  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  in  Biscay 
with  a  retinue  of  only  twelve  persons. 
The  small  number  of  the  Princess  at- 
tendants proved  his  best  safeguard. 
The  Christines  advanced,  dispkying  a 
vast  front,  and  confident  of  catching 
him ;  but  favoured  by  the  intricacies  of 
the  mountains^  the  extensive  forests 
and  deep  barrancas  of  Biscay,  having, 
moreover,  the  peasantry  in  his  favour, 
and  persons  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  country  for  guides,  Don  Carlos 
had  little  difBcuity  in  eluding  pursuit. 
All  Rodil*s  front  and  flank  marches 
and  countermarches  served  but  to 
send  a  vast  number  of  his  men  into 
hospital,  and  to  immortalize  his  name 
in  that  province  by  the  devastations 
and  incendiarism  that  the  soldiery 
committed. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Zumala- 
carregui was  buzzing  like  an  enraged 
hornet  round  the  divisions  of  Oraa, 
Carandolet,  Lorenzo,  and  other  gen- 
erals, cutting  off  outposts,  surprising 
detachments,  and  doing  them  a  vast 
deal  of  mischief,  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  his  own  troops.  General  Caran- 
dolet was  particularly  unfortunate ; 
twice  did  Zumalacarregui  surprise 
him ;  first  in  the  pass  of  San  Fausto, 
where  his  column  was   nearly  de- 
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stroyed;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
town  of  Viana,  on  the  £bro.  On 
this  last  occasion  the  affair  was  de- 
cided by  the  CasUst  cavalry,  which 
for  the  first  time  had  an  opportnnity 
of  distinguishing  itself.  It  consisted 
of  250  ill-equipped  and  nndrilled  lan- 
cers, at  the  head  of  which  Znmala* 
carregui  pat  himself,  and  charging  the 
Christino  horsemen,  who  were  nearly 
twice  as  nmneroos,  broke  them  and 
put  them  to  flight. 

It  is  nnnecessaiy,  and  wonld  be 
monotonons,  to  follow  Znmalacarregui, 
step  by  step,  through  the  summer 
campaign  of  1834,  which  was  a  most 
important  one  for  the  cause  he  de- 
fended. With  the  increase  of  nu- 
merical force,  which  his  successes, 
and  the  arriral  of  Don  Carios,  brought 
to  his  standard,  the  lack  of  arms, 
money,  and  ammunition  began  to 
make  themselves  nearly  as  sensibly 
felt  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  When  Don  Carlos  arrived  in 
Spain  and  formed  a  ministry,  Znma- 
lacarregui  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  men  composing  the  latter  would 
possess  some  influence  abroad,  and 
would  be  able  to  procure  assistance 
of  various  kinds.  In  this,  however, 
he  found  himself  mistaken ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  appears  to 
have  been  already  thwarted,  in  his 
plans  and  arrangements,  by  the  per- 
sons about  Don  Carlos.  The  division 
of  counsels,  which  subsequently  ruin- 
ed the  Carlist  cause,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  be  felt. 

At  Uie  arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
army  was  composed  entirely  of  volun- 
teers, but  a  levy  was  now  ordered  of 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Zumidacarregui  opposed  this  strenu- 
ously, but  was  finally  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  four  new  battalions 
were  formed,  although  there  was 
scarcely  a  musket  in  store  to  give 
to  them.  By  this  ill-advised  mea- 
sure, the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  were  materially  compronused. 
and  new  and  heavy  charges  imposea 
upon  the  militaiy  diest,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  troops  which,  being  un- 
anned,  were  of  course  useless.  This 
was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to 
Zumalacarregui,  who  certainly  had 
enough  to  do  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  without 
being  compelled  at  the  same  time  to 
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procure  supplies,  anns,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  his  troops,  and  to  attend,  in 
great  ^leasure,  to  the  administrative 
arrangements,  which  usually  fall  to 
the  charge  of  the  civil  authorities. 
At  the  commencement  of  tbe  war, 
fifty  thousand  cartridges  were  all  be 
possessed,  and  those  were  soon  con- 
sumed, as  weU  as  some  that  were 
taken  from  the  Christines.    It  was 
very  difficult  and  costly  to  get  powder 
from  France,  which  could  only  he  in- 
troduced in  quantities  of  three  or  four 
pounds,  or  little  more.     Unable  to 
support  the  delay  and  expense  of  this, 
Zumalacarregui  established  manufac- 
tories in  seduded  comers  of  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  provinces ;  and  then, 
with  infinite  risk,  caused  saltpetre  to 
be  brought  from  the  very  heart  of 
Arragon,     and    subsequently    from 
France.    The  powder  that  was  at  first 
produced  was  very  weak  and  bad, 
and  the  manufacturers  worked  day 
and  night  UU  they  found  means  of  im- 
proving it.    The  rules  introduced  into 
the  battalions,  in  order  to  economize 
this  precious  commodity,  were  singu- 
lar enough.    The  soldiers  were  for- 
bidden to  load  their  muskets  till  the 
very   moment    of   commencing    an 
action;  and  then  were  only  to  fire 
when  the  enemy  was  very  near  and 
fiilly  exposed.    Even  the  gnaids  and 
pickets,  in  view  of  the  Christines,  had 
but  a  single  musket  loaded,  which  the 
sentinels  passed  from  one  to  another 
when  relieved.    Zumalacarregui  him- 
self made  firequent  inspections  of  the 
men*s  ammunition,  and  would  often 
stop  soldiers  whom  he  met  in  the 
street  or  on  the  road,  to  ascertain 
that  they  had  not  lost  or  wasted  their 
cartridges. 

The  security  of  the  Carlist  army 
did  not  so  much  depend  on  the  vigil- 
ance of  outposts  and  advanced  gusu^ 
as  on  the  system  of  transmitting 
information  that  was  established 
amongst  the  village  alcaldes,  and  on 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  confidenies 
or  spies.  Without  reckoning  those 
persons  who  acted  in  the  latter  ciqui- 
city  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own 
homes,  Zumalacarregui  always  had 
about  him  eighteen  or  twenty  regu- 
larly paid  spies ;  and  to  these,  even 
in  the  moments  of  his  greatest  poverty 
and  difficulty,  he  showed  himself 
liberal  to  prodigality.    Notwlthstand- 
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iDg  that  it  was  oat  of  his  power  to 
lecompeDfie  sufficiently  the  nsks  they 
ran,  and  the  Important  servioes  they 
rendered,  these  men  performed  their 
arduous  duties  with  admirable  fidelity. 
]?aratiegui  relates  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  them  who,  having  been  guilty  of 
some  neglect,  received,  by  order  of 
Znmalacarregui,  two  hundred  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  was  then  turned 
out  of  the  camp.  The  evening  of  the 
same  day  on  which  Uiis  took  place, 
when  the  general  called  as  usual  for 
his  co^fitkrUe*^  the  man  who  had  been 
beaten  made  his  appearance  with  the 
others.  Although  Zumalacarregui 
was  acquainted  with  the  characteristic 
fldeli^  of  these  men,  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  this  instance 
of  it»  His  natural  generosity  of  cha- 
racter prevented  hmi  from  hesitating 
a  moment  in  restoring  hi^  confidence 
to  the  offender.  ^*  Best  yourself  to- 
night,*' he  said  to  him  ;  *^  to-morrow 
you  will  have  to  go  upon  a  service  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
yon  alone  are  able  to  perform."  And 
the  man  left  the  room,  perfectly  con- 
soled for  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
his  beating,  by  these  few  kind  words, 
addressed  to  him  in  presence  of  his 
comrades. 

Another  anecdote  will  illustrate  the 
affection  of  the  Carlist  soldiers  for 
tiieir  leader,  and  their  sympathy  with 
his  difficulties.  The  troops  all  wore 
angary gfai-  a  species  of  sandal,  of 
which  the  sole  is  of  plaited  hemp. 
These  are  admirably  adapted  for  long 
marches  in  dry  weather,  but  the  wet 
destroys  them,  and  they  go  to  pieces 
dffectly.  Of  these  sandals,  as  of 
eveiy  other  description  of  equipment, 
there  was  sometimes  great  d&oulty 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply.  One 
day  that  it  rained  heavily,  Zumala- 
carregui was  going  to  pass,  with  seve- 
ral battalions,  fi^m  the  ULcama  to 
the  valley  of  OUo.  The  soil  was  day^ 
and  there  was  sure  to  be  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  hempen  shoes.  Znma* 
lacarregni,  who  at  that  time  had  no 
others  wherewith  to  replace  them, 
rode  along  the  line  of  march,  and 
spoke  to  a  man  here  and  there.  *^  A 
peseta,*^  said  he,  (about  tenpence 
t^iGx^gy)  ^*'  for  eveiy  man  who  pre- 
sents himself  this  evening  with  a 
sound  pair  of  alpaigatas."  The 
word  was  passed  mm  mouth  to 
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motth;  the  soldiers  understood  the 
difficulty  in  which  their  general  was, 
took  off  their  shoes,  and  performed  a 
long  and  toilsome  march  barefoot. 
The  next  day,  when  Znmalacarregui 
ordered  the  promised  recompense  to 
be  dlstiibuted,  the  commandants  of 
battalions  said  that  it  was  unnecessa- 
ry, for  that  none  of  the  men  daimed  it. 

About  this  time,  Zumdacarregui 
made  an  expedition  beyond  the  Ebro, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  off  a  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth  from  the  manu- 
factories at  Escaray.     He  was  un- 
successful in  the  immediate  object  of 
the  expedition;  but,  at  a  short  distance 
fron:^  Logroiio,  he  fell  in  with  a  con- 
voy, escorted  by  two  companies  of 
infantry  and  three  strong  squadrons 
of  dragoons.    The  latter  charged  the 
Carlist  cavaby,  which  was  of  much 
inferior  force,  and  threw  it  into  com- 
plete disorder.    Zumalacarregui,  who 
was  a  short  way  behind,  saw  the  dis- 
graceful flight  of  his  lancers,  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  came  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  rallied  them.    As  soon  as 
he  had  got  together  Mty  men,  he 
charged  Qie  Chrlstinos,  regardless  of 
the   great   disparity  of  force.    The 
charge  took  place  on  the  high-road, 
where  there  was  no  room  to  form 
front  by  troops  or-  squadrons.    Six  or 
eight  Christino  dragoons  of  gigantic 
stature,  tiradores  or  pioneers  as  they 
were  called,  occupied  the  whole  width 
of  the  road,  whilst  the  convoy  made 
all  haste  to  gain  the  town.    Sfumala- 
carregui,  with  six  of  his  men,  attack- 
ed them,  and  scarcdy  had  their  lances 
crossed  the  Christino  sabres,  when 
the  dragoons  were  all  killed  or  wound- 
ed.   The  Carlists  charged  onwards ; 
the  whole  of  the  Christino  cavaliy 
was  cut  to  pieces  or  forced  to  run,  and 
the  convoy  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.    It  consisted  of  two 
thousand   muskets,  and  came  very 
opportundy  to  arm  the  four  new  bat- 
talions, which  had  been  more  than 
three  months  in  idleness,  waiting  for 
weapons. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  October, 
just  one  year  alter  Zumalacarregm 
had  taken  command  of  the  Carlist 
army,  occurred  the  two  famous  ac- 
tions in  the  plains  of  Yittoria,  when 
Greneral  O'Doyle  and  two  thousand 
Christittos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
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were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 
O'Doyle  and  some  of  the  officers 
taken  wera  shot ;  bat  the  lives  of  the 
men  were  spared,  and  soon  after- 
wards, at  their  own  request,  their 
arms  were  restored  to  thenl,  and  they 
were  incorporated  in  the  Carlist  bat- 
talions. This,  and  other  disasters, 
which  abont  this  time  befell  Rodirs 
army,  occasioned  his  recall  by  the 
Queen^s  government,  and  the  cele- 
brated Mina  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

The  increase  of  Znmalacarregni's 
forces,  and  the  advantages  he  had 
gained,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
capturing  some  of  the  Christino  forts 
in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provin- 
ces ;  the  said  forts  being  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  his  operations.  The 
great  obstacle  to  his  wishes  was,  the 
weakness  of  his  artillery.  This  con- 
sisted only  of  three  small  field-pieces, 
such  as  are  carried  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  and  could  be  of  little  service 
in  attacking  fortifications.  Of  shot 
and  shell  he  had  a  large  supply,  which 
had  been  taken  at  the  manufactory  of 
Orbaiceta.  For  seven  or  eight 
months  those  stores  had  been  lying 
there  neglected,  none  of  the  Queen^s 
generals  having  had  the  foresight  to 
remove  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Zumalacarregui  now  caused  them  to 
be  taken  away,  and  concealed  in  the 
most  intricate  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  these  projectiles  were  of 
little  use  without  guns ;  and  to  pro- 
cure the  latter  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Carlists  was  taxed  to  the  very  ut- 
most. Zumalacarregui  remembered 
that,  upon  a  sandy  spot  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  coast,  an  old  iron  twelve- 
pounder  was  lying  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. This  he  ordered  to  be  brought 
to  Navarre.  A  rude  carriage  was 
constructed,  on  which  it  was  mount- 
ed, and  it  was  then  dragged  by  six 
pair  of  oxen  over  mountains,  and 
through  ravines,  to  the  Sierra  of 
Urbasa,  where  it  was  buried.  Soldiers 
are  very  Ingenious  in  inventing  ap- 
propriate names ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Carlist  volunteers  saw  this  unwieldy 
old-fashioned  piece  of  ordnance,  full 
of  moss  and  sand,  and  covered  with 
rust,  they  christened  it  the  Abuelo,  or 
the  Grandfather,  by  which  appellation 
tt  was  ever  afterwards  known.  The 
paly  artillery  officer  at  that  time  with 


Zumalacarregui  was  Don  Tomas 
Rein  a,  who  now,  in  conjunction  with 
one  Balda,  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
began  to  devise  means  for  founding 
some  guns.  In  the  villages  and 
hamlets  within  a  certain  circumfer- 
ence, a  requisition  was  made  for  all 
articles  composed  of  copper  and  brass, 
such  as  brasiers;  stew-pans,  choco- 
late pots,  warmtng-pans,  &c. ;  bnt 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  of  these,  the  three  field- 
pieces  were  added,  and  the  whole 
melted  together.  In  the  midst  of  a 
forest  this  strange  foundery  was  es- 
tablished, and  after  numerous  failures, 
occasioned  by  want  of  experience  and 
of  the  proper  tools,  Reina  succeeded 
in  making  a  couple  of  howitaers, 
which,  although  of  uncouth  appear- 
ance, it  was  thought  might  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

Never  were  the  Christinos  more 
confident  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
the  war  than  when  Mina  took  the 
command.  The  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  that  chief,  his  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  mountain  warfare,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  country 
of  Navarre,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  during  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  certainly  poin^ 
him  out  as  the  most  fitting  man  to 
oppose  to  Zumalacarregui.  Forgetting 
that  similar  hopes  had  been  founded 
on  the  skill  of  Quesada  and  Rodil, 
and  on  the  imposing  forces  they  com- 
manded, hopes  wldch  had  been  so 
signally  frustrated,  the  Queen^s  par- 
tizans  now  set  up  a  premature  song 
of  triumph,  soon  to  be  turned  into 
notes  of  lamentation.  The  Mina  of 
1834,  old  and  bed-ridden,  with  his 
energies,  mental  perhaps  as  well  as 
physical,  impaired  by  long  inaction, 
was  a  very  different  man  firom  the 
Mina  of  18 10.  When  fighting  against 
the  French,  the  sympathies  of  the  Na- 
varrese  were  with  him ;  now  they  were 
against  him,  and  in  a  war  of  tlus  de- 
scription, that  difference  was  of  im- 
mense importance.  In  spite  of  the 
wintry  season  and  of  the  badness  of 
his  health,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  on  assuming  the  command  was  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Puente  la 
Reyna,  MiAeru,  and  other  places, 
where,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  had 
his  headquarters,  and  which  he  had 
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then  neyer  entered  withont  being 
greeted  as  a  hero  and  patriot,  and 
welcomed  with  enthnsiastic  vwas.  He 
flattered  himself  that  this  enthusiasm 
woTdd  be  again  awakened  by  his  ap- 
pearance; and  was  so  mnch  the  more 
shocked  when  he  ibnnd  himself  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  coldness  and 
indifference.  His  illness  was  aggra- 
vated by  disappointment,  and  he  re- 
turned angry  and  disgusted  to  Pam- 
peluna.  Thence,  incapacitated  by  his 
infirmities  from  exerting  himself  in 
the  field,  he  directed  from  his  cabinet 
the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
issued  orders,  the  cruelty  of  some  of 
which  soon  caused  his  name  to  be  as 
much  execrated  in  Navarre  as  it  had 
there  once  been  venerated.  At  no 
period  of  the  war  was  less  mercy 
shown  to  each  other  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  than  during  Mina^s  com- 
mand. Besides  shooting  all  prisoners 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  he 
caused  the  wounded  whom  he  found 
in  the  Carlist  hospitals  to  be  slain 
upon  their  beds,  and  garroted  or 
strangled  a  gentleman- of  Fampelun a, 
for  no  jeason  that  could  be  discovered 
except  that  he  had  two  sons  with  the 
Carlists.  Several  forts  having  about 
this  time  being  taken  or  battered  by 
Zumalacarregui,  Mina  determined  to~ 
get  possession  of  the  guns  with  which 
this  had  been  done.  He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  the  Carlists  had  in 
obtaining  artillery;  and  knowing  that 
it  could  not  easily  be  transported  from 
one  place  to  another  in  that  rugged 
and  mountainous  country,  he  conjec- 
tured that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  it,  which  was  actually  the 
case.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  whereabout  of  the  mortars 
with  which  the  enemy  had  been  shell- 
ing Elizondo,  he  decimated  the  male 
inhabitants  of  Lecaros,  and  then  burnt 
the  village  itself  to  the  ground.  Such 
atrocities  as  these,  far  from  advancing 
the  cause  of  Queen  Isabel,  materially 
injured  it,  offering  as  they  did  a^strong 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Zumala- 
carregui,  who,  at  the  taking  of  Los 
Arcos,  £charri*£ranaz,  and  other 
places,  had  shown  mercy,  and  even 
great  kindness,  to  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  he  took.  At  last  Mina 
having  ventured  out  in  person  with  a 
division  of  the  troops,  carried  in  a 
litter  because  he  was  too  ill  to  sit  his 
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horse,  was  signally  beaten  by  Zuma- 
lacarregui  at  a  place  called  Siete 
Fuentes,  or  the  Seven  Fountains,  and 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner.  Soon  after  this  disaster  he 
was  deprived  of  the  command,  having 
done  nothing  whilst  he  held  it  but 
lose  men  and  forts,  and  exasperate 
the  Navarrese  peasantry  to  an  unpa- 
ralleled extent. 

An  attempt  that  was  made  about 
this  time  to  assassinate  Espartero,  who 
then  commanded  a  moveable  column 
in  Biscay,  is  thus  narrated  by  Gene- 
ral Zaratiegui : — 

^^  The  constant  passage  of  Espar- 
tero between  Bilboa  and  Orduna,  in- 
spired a  peasant,  who  occupied  a  farm- 
house near  Luyando,  with  the  idea  of 
attempting  that  generaPs  life.  It  was 
said  that  the  man  had  been  robbed  or 
ill-treated  by  the  soldiers  of  Espar- 
tero^s  division  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  pro- 
bable that  the  peasant  fancied  in  his 
simplicity,  that  if  he  could  kill  the 
Christino  general,  the  war  and  the 
evils  it  inflicted  on  his  country  would 
be  at  an  end.  Taking  a  large  tree 
ti-unk,  he  fashioned  it  into  a  sort  of 
cannon,  fixed  it  at  a  spot  where  it 
commanded  the  high-road,  and  loaded 
it  to  the  very  mouth.  The  next  time 
Espartero  passed  that  way,  the  pea- 
sant watched  his  moment,  set  fire  to 
the  fuse  of  this  singular  piece  of  artil- 
lery, and  then  ran  away.  The  Chris- 
tino soldiers  hurried  to  the  spot 
whence  the  explosion  had  proceeded, 
and  found  the  wooden  cannon  burst 
into  fifty  pieces.  It  was  evidently 
the  act  of  an  individual ;  but  never- 
theless the  unlucky  village  of  Luyando, 
being  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the 
event,  was  immediately  set  on  fire. 
Out  of  the  sixty  houses  composing  it, 
more  than  one  half  were  consumed  ; 
and  if  the  others  escaped,  it  was  mere- 
ly because  the  Christinos  happened  to 
want  them  at  that  moment  for  then: 
own  occupation." 

Yaldes  was  the  last  Christino  gene- 
ral opposed  to  Zumalacarregui.  Being 
minister  of  war  at  the  time  of  Mina's 
dismissal  irom  the  command,  he  or- 
dered  all  the  troops  that  could  possibly 
be  spared  to  march  to  Navarre,  and 
himself  followed  to  direct  theu:  opei'a- 
tions.  Upon  his  appearance  the  war 
assumed  a  more  humane  character; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  arrival  of  the 
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British  commissioner,  and  his  snccess- 
fal  interventioo,  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  reprisals,  although  after 
Znmalacarregui's  death  it  was  again 
more  than  once  resorted  to  bj  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  leaders  on  either 
side.  In  honour  of  Lord  Eliot,  Zu- 
malacarregui  set  at  liberty  the  pri- 
soners he  had  made  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  Amezcoas,  in  which 
Yaldes  had  been  roughly  handled. 
Lord  Eliot  having  expressed  a  wish 
for  an  autograph  of  the  Carlist  leader, 
Zumalacarregui  took  a  pen  and  wrote, 
in  Spanish,  as  follows : — 

*'  At  Asarta,  a  village  of  the  valley 
of  BeiTueza,  celebrated  for  the  various 
combats  which  have  occurred  there  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  the 
honour  of  receiving  his  Excellency 
Lord  Eliot  was  enjoyed,  on  the 
25th  April  1835,  by  Tomas  Zumala- 
carregui." 

Colonel  Gurwood  made  the  Carlist 
chief  a  present  of  an  excellent  field 
glass,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  st)me  occasion 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  "  This 
telescope  was  so  esteemed  by  Zuma- 
lacarregui,*^ says  his  biographer,  ^^  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  always  carried 
it  with  him ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
in  spite  of  its  trifling  intrinsic  value, 
it  is  treasured  by  his  family  as  the 
most  precious  heir-loom  they  pos- 
sess." 

The  non-success  of  Valdes^s  expedi- 
tion to  the  valleys  of  the  Amezcoas, 
and  the  fatigues  and  losses  sustained 
there  by  his  troops,  had  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  latter.  On  all  sides  the 
Carlists  were  obtaining  advantages, 
and  their  adversaries  began  to  enter- 
tain a  panic  terror  of  Zumalacarregui, 
who  availed  himself  of  this  discourage- 
ment and  temporary  inaction  of  the 
foe  to  attack  several  fortified  places. 
Amongst  others,  the  town  of  Treviilo, 
situated  between  Yittoria  and  the 
Ebro,  and  at  only  three  or  four  hours' 
march  from  the  cantonments  of  Yal- 
des^s  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carlists.  Assembling  thirteen  bat- 
talions at  the  Yenta  of  Armentia, 
Zumalacarregui  brought  up  his  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  one  cannon  and  one 
howitzer,  with  which  in  two  days  he 
forced  the  place  to  capitulate.  Al- 
though Yaldes,  from  where  he  was, 
conld  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns,  he 


did  not  yentnre  to  show  himself  till 
the  Carlists  had  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  effected  their  retreat  with 
prisoners  and  artillery. 

It  was  after  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, and  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  most  fortunate  period  of  Zumala- 
carregui's  career,  that  Don  Carlos 
conceived  the  idea  of  conferring  a 
title  on  him.  He  caused  this  to  be 
intimated  to  the  general,  and  also 
that  he  was  only  waiting  to  know 
what  title  it  would  be  the  most  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive.  .  "  We  will 
talk  about  it,"  replied  Zumalacarregui^ 
"after  entering  Cadiz.  As  yqt  we 
are  not  safe  even  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
a  title  of  any  kind  would  be  but  a  step 
towards  the  ridiculous."  It  was  not 
till  eleven  months  after  his  death 
that  Don  Carlos  issued  a  decree, 
making  him  grandee  of  Spain,  by  the 
titles  of  Duke  of  Yictory  and  Count 
of  Zumalacarregui. 

The  gaiiisons  of  EstcUa  and  of  va- 
rious other  fortified  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, were  now  withdrawn  by  order 
of  Yaldes ;  other  strong  places  were 
taken  or  capitulated,  the  garrisons 
remaining  for  the  most  part  prisoners 
of  war.  Within  two  months  after  the 
Eliot  convention,  the  Carlists  had  got 
300  Christine  officers  and  2000  rank 
and  file,  prisoners  in  their  various  de- 
pots, without  reckoning  those  who,  on 
being  captured,  took  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos.  To  exchange  against  these, 
the  Queen's  generals  had  not  a  single 
prisoner.  About  this  time  Espartero 
was  beaten  at  Descarga  by  Eraso; 
whilst  Oraa  mot  the  same  fate  in  the 
valley  of  the  Baztan  at  the  hands  of 
Sagastibelza.  Jauregnl  abandoned 
Tolosa,  leaving  behind  him  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  St  Sebastian. 

The  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of 
certain  individuals  who  surrounded 
Don  Carlos,  pandered  to  his  weak- 
nesses, and  worked  upon  his  super- 
stitious bigotiy,  began  to  occasion 
Zumalacarregui  serious  annoyance, 
and  to  interfere  in  some  instances 
with  his  plans.  During  a  short  visit 
to  Segura,  where  the  Carlist  court 
then  was,  he  experienced  much  dis- 
gust and  vexation.  His  health,  more- 
over, began  to  fail  him ;  and  a  week 
later,  from  the  town  of  Yergara,  which 
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he  had  just  taken,  with  its  garrison  of 
2000  men,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
The  following  day  Don  Carlos  himself 
came  to  Vergara,  and  had  a  short 
conference  with  Ziraialacarregui,  after 
which  the  latter  marched  upon  Dn- 
rango  and  Ocbandiano,  towns  on  the 
BiltK>a  road,  and  took  the  latter,  whilst 
the  former  was  abandoned  by  its  gar- 
rison. It  was  now  his  wish  to  attack 
Vittoria,  which  was  the  nearest  large 
town,  and  the  easiest  to  take ;  but 
JQSfc  at  this  time,  Don  Carlos,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  disappointed  of  a  loan, 
and  his  flatterers  and  advisers  had 
been  consoling  him  for  it,  by  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  taking  Bilboa,  which 
opulent  commercial  city  contained, 
they  said,  enough  riches  to  get  him 
out  of  all  his  difficulties.  Zumala- 
carregui  opposed  this  plan,  but  his 
deference  for  Don  Carlos  finally  caused 
him  to  yield ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  a  train  of  artillery  totally  inade- 
qnate  to  the  reduction  of  so  strong  a 
town,  he  sat  down  before  Bilboa. 
Two  twelve-pounders  and  one  six- 
pounder,  two  brass  fours,  two  howit- 
sers  and  a  mortar,  were  all  that  he 
had  to  oppose  to  the  strong  defences 
and  forty  or  fifty  guns  with  which 
the  capital  of  Biscay  was  provided. 
There  was  also  a  great  lack  of  certain 
descriptions  of  ammunition.  For  the 
mortar  there  were  only  six- and- thirty 
shells ;  and  to  add  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  attacking  party,  their  two 
largest  guns,  the  twelve-pounders, 
burst  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
siege.  During  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  night,- Zumalacarregui  neither  ate 
nor  slept ;  and  on  the  morrow,  which 
was  the  15th  of  June,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  headquarters  of  Don  Carlos, 
then  at  Durango,  informing  the  minis- 
ters, that  owing  to  the  immense  dis- 
proportion between  his  means  of 
attack  and  the  enemy's  powers  of 
defence,  he  expected  it  woxdd  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  siege. 

After  sending  off  this  despatch,  a 
great  weight  seemed  removed  from 
the  mind  of  Zumalacarregui,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  batteries.  With 
the  view  of  observing  whether  the 
Bilbaiuos  had  made  any  repairs  or 
thrown  up  works  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  ascended  to  the  first  floor  of 
a  house  situated  near  the  sanctuary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Begofia,  and  firom  the 


balcony  began  to  examine  the  enemy's 
line.  Whilst  standing  there,  a  bullet 
struck  him  on  the  right  leg,  abont 
two  inches  from  the  knee.  Nine  days 
afterwards  he  was  dead — killed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  less  by  the  wound 
or  its  efiects  than  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  his  medical  attendants.  Three 
Spanish  doctors,  a  young  English  sur- 
geon, and  a  cttram/<»-o,  or  quack,  named 
Fetriquillo,  whom  Zumalacarregui 
had  known  from  his  youth,  and  in 
whose  skill  he  had  great  confidence, 
were  called  In.  The  Englishman, 
however,  returned  after  two  days  to 
the  squadron  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, giving  as  his  opinion,  which 
agreed  with  that  of  Don  Carlos^s  own 
surgeon,  one  Gelos,  that  in  a  fort- 
night Zumalacarregui  would  be  on 
horseback  again.  Whilst  Fetriquillo 
was  applying  ointments  and  frictions, 
and  a  doctor  of  medicine  crammine 
the  patient  with  drugs,  Gelos  and 
another  surgeon  kept  tormenting  the 
wound  with  their  probes.  The 
wounded  man's  general  health,  al- 
ready affected  by  the  various  annoy- 
ances he  had  recently  experienced, 
began  to  give  way;  and  at  last,  within 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  baU,  an  operation  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  performed  in  the 
most  butcherlike  manner,  Zumala- 
carregui breathed  his  last.  He  was 
forty- six  years  of  age,  and  left  a  wife 
and  three  daughters.  All  his  worldly 
possessions  consisted  of  three  horses 
and  a  mule,  some  arms,  the  telescope 
given  him  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  gold. 

If  that  weak  and  incapable  prince, 
Don  Carlos  de  Borbon,  had  allowed 
Znlhalacarregui  to  follow  up  his  own 
plans  of  campaign,  instead  of  dictating 
to  him  unfeasible  ones,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  less  than  another 
year  he  would  have  entered  Madrid. 
The  immense  importance  of  the  pret- 
tige  attached  to  a  general  is  well 
known.  That  of  Zumalacarregui  was 
fully  established,  both  with  his  own 
men  and  the  Queen's  troops.  The 
latter  trembled  at  his  very  name ;  the 
former,  at  his  command,  were  ready 
to  attack  ten  times  their  number. 

^^  Are  there  only  two  battalions 
yonder?"  enquired  Captsun  Henning- 
sen  of  a  Carlist  soldier,  pointing  to  a 
position  which  was  menaced  by  a 
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large  body  of  tiie  enemy.  *•*'  That  is 
all,  Seflor,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  the 
geoerid  is  there."  The  man  was  as 
confident  of  the  safety  of  the  position 
as  though  there  had  been  twenty  bat- 
talions instead  of  two.  And  such  was 
the  feeling  throughout  the  Carlist 
army. 

The  only  one  of  the  Carlist  or 
Christino  leaders  who  united  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  was  Zu- 
malacarregui.  Some  were  honest,  a 
few  were  perhaps  good  tacticians, 
others  were  not  deficient  in  energy, 
but  none  were  all  three.  The  Chris- 
tino generals  were  generally  coDspi- 
cuous  for  their  indecision,  and  for 
their  want  of  zeal  for  the  cause  they 
defended.  Many  of  them  would  have 
been  sony  to  see  an  end  put  to  a  war 
which  gave  them  occupation,  rapid 
promotion,  decorations,  titles,  and 
money.  When  Zumalacarregui  began 
his  campaign  with  a  handful  of  men, 
no  one  could  catch  him  ;  when  he  got 
stronger  and  showed  fight,  no  one 
could  stand  against  him.  As  soon  as 
he  died,  his  system  of  warfare  was 
abandoned,  and  victory  ceased  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Carlist  standard.  The 
battle  of  Mendigorria,  which  occurred 
within  a  month  after  his  death,  and 
in  which  the  Carlists  were  signally 
defeated  by  Cordova,  taught  the  for- 
mer that  their  previous  successes  had 
been  owing  at  least  as  much  to  their 
general's  skill  as  to  their  own  invinci- 
bility. 

The  most  salient  points  in  Zuma- 
lacarregui's  character  were  his  gene- 
rosity and  energy.  The  former  was 
carried  almost  to  an  excess.  He 
could  not  see  persons  in  want  without 
relieving  them ;  and  as  his  sole  ino»me 
whilst  commanding  the  Carlist  army 
consisted  of  2600  reals,  or  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling,  a-month,  which  he 
took  for  his  pay,  he  frequently  found 
himself  without  a  maravedi  in  his 
pocket.  It  is  related  of  him,  amongst 
many  other  anecdotes  of  the  same 
kind,  that  once  in  winter,  the  weather 
being  very  cold*  he  had  ordered  a  co^tt, 


having  only  one,  and  that  much  worn. 
The  tailor  had  just  brought  it  home 
and  been  paid  for  it,  when  Zumala- 
carregui, happening  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  saw  one  of  his  officers  pass- 
ing In  a  very  ragged  condition.  He 
called  him  up,  made  him  try  on  his 
new  coat,  and  finding  that  it  fitted 
him,  sent  him  away  with  it,  himself 
remaining  in  the  same  state  as  before. 

For  the  charges  of  cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition which  have  been  brought  against 
Zumalacarregui,  wo  are  inclined  to 
believe  there  was  very  insufficient 
ground.  He  was  a  severe  disciplina- 
rian, shot  his  own  men  when  they 
deserved  it,  and  his  prisoners  when 
the  Christinos  set  him  the  example ; 
but  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  had 
better  have  sheathed  his  sword  at 
once,  and  left  Don  Carlos  to  fight  hia 
own  battles,  in  which  case  they  would 
very  soon  have  been  over.  His  pre* 
sent  biogi'apher,  who  writes  coolly 
and  dispassionately,  and  appears  as* 
sparing  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  his 
friends  as  of  exaggerated  blame  of 
his  foes,  gives  numerous  instances  of 
Zumalacarregul's  goodness  of  heart 
and  humane  feeling.  Of  a  bilious 
habit  and  a  hasty  temper,  he  could  ill 
bear  contradiction,  and  at  times  would 
say  or  do  things  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  son*}'.  In  such  cases  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and 
if  possible  repair,  his  fault. 

The  death  of  Zumalacarregui  was 
the  subject  of  unbounded  exultation 
to  the  Christinos ;  and  for  long  after- 
wards there  might  be  seen  upon 
the  walls  of  their  towns  and  villages 
the  remains  of  a  proclamation  an- 
nounciog  it,  and  predicting  a  speedy 
annihilation  of  the  faction.  Although 
this  prophecy  was  not  made  good,  and 
the  war  was  protracted  for  upwards 
of  four  years  longer,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  loss  sustained  was 
irreparable,  and  that  the  hopes  of 
Carlism  in  the  Peninsula  lay  buried 
in  the  grave  of  Tomas  Zumalacar- 
regui. 
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Mao-Flecnoe  and  tub  Dunciad. 


The  field  which  we  have  invaded 
IS  one  obviously  of  a  vast  comprehen- 
sion. Taking  it  np,  as  we  have 
rightly  done,  from  Dry  den,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  of  our  literature 
lies  immediately  and  necessarily  with- 
in it.  For  the  fountam  of  criticism 
once  opened  and  flowing,  the  criticism 
of  a  country  continually  reflects  its 
literature,  as  a  river  the  banks  which 
yield  it  a  channel,  and  through  which 
it  winds. 

But  the  image  falls  short  of  the 
thing  signified ;  for  criticism  is  retro- 
spective without  limit,  as  well  as  con- 
temporaneous. Heaven  only  knows 
whether  it  may  not  be  endowed  with  a 
gift  of  prophecy ;  and  for  its  horizon — 
is  this  nan-ower  than  the  world  ?  We 
have  undertaken  a  field  which  seems 
limited,  only  because  it  stretches  be- 
yond sight.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  we  shall  find  some  art  of  striking 
onr  own  road  through  it,  without  being 
obliged  to  study,  both  in  the  reflection 
and  in  the  original,  all  the  books  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  criticising,  as 
we  go  along,  both  originals  and  criti- 
cisms. Every  subject,  said  Burke — 
we  remember  his  remark,  though  not 
the  veiy  words — ^branches  out  into 
infinitude.  The  point  of  view  draws 
a  horizon — the  goal  determines  a 
track.  "  The  British  Critics  "  them- 
selves are  a  host, 

"  Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night, 
Or  stara  of  morning ;  dewdrops  which 

the  sun 
Impearls    on    every    leaf   and    every 

flower." 

But  discreet  conscientious  Oblivion 
has  infolded  under  his  loving  pinions 
nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  in 
every  thousand;  while  we  think  of 
concerning  ourselves  with  those  only 
whose  names  occupy  some  notable 
niche,  pedestal,  or  other  position,  in 
the  august  house  of  the  great  goddess. 
Fame.  We  desire  to  show  the  spirit 
and  power  of  British  criticism,  to  dis- 
play the  characteristic  working  of  the 


British  intellect  in  this  department 
of  intellectual  activity.  Therefore, 
among  known  names,  we  shall  dwell 
the  most  upon  those  writets  whose 
works  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  the 
most  frankly,  cordially,  and  unreser- 
vedly taken  to  itself,  recognising 
them,  as  it  were,  for  its  own  produc- 
tions— those  writers  whose  reputation 
the  country  has  the  most  distinctly 
identified  with  her  own  renown. 

We  have  taken  hold  upon  two  such 
names,  Dryden  and  Pope.  And  tens 
of  thousands  have  experienced  with 
ns  the  pleasures  that  arise  from  a  re- 
newed or  new  intimacy  with  power- 
ful spirits.  The  acquaintance  is  not 
speedily  exhausted.  It  grows  and 
unfolds  itself.  When  you  think  to 
have  done  with  them,  and  lift  up  your 
bonnet  with  a  courteous  gesture  of 
leave-taking,  your  host  draws  your 
arm  within  his,  and  leads  you  out 
into  his  garden,  and  threading  some 
labyrinthine  involution  of  paths,  con- 
ducts you  to  some  hidden  parterre  of 
his  choicest  flowers,  or  to  the  aerial 
watch-tower  of  his  most  magnificent 
prospect. 

The  omnipotent  setter  of  limits^ 
Death,  freezes  the  tuneful  tongue,  un- 
nerves the  critical  hand,  from  which 
the  terrible  pen  drops  into  dust. 
SlKikspeare  has  written  his  last  play — 
Dryden  his  last  tale.  You  may  dream 
— if  you  like — of  what  projected  and 
unwritten  —  what  unprojected  but 
possible  comedies,  histories,  tragedies, 
went  into  the  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Stratford  upon  Avon  I  In  the  mean- 
while, yon  will  find  that  what  is  writ- 
ten is  not  so  soon  read.  Read  for 
the  first  time  it  soon  is — not  for  the 
last.  For  what  is  "  to  read  ?  "  "  Le- 
gere^^  is  "to  gather."  Shakspeare  is 
not  soon  gathered — nor  is  Dryden. 

Walk  through  a  splendid  region. 
Do  you  think  that  you  have  seen  it? 
You  have  begun  seeing  it.  Live  in  it 
fifty  years,  and  by  degrees  you  may 
have  come  to  know  something  worth 
telling  of  Windermere  I  Our  yocaticHi 
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now,  gentles  all,  is  not  simply  the 
knowing — it  is  the  showing  too ;  and 
here,  too,  the  same  remark  holds  good. 
For  we  think  ten  times  and  more,  that 
now  surely  we  have  shown  poet  or 
critic.  But  not  so.  Some  other  atti- 
tude, some  other  phasis  presents  it- 
self;  and  all  at  once  you  feel  that, 
without  it,  your  exposition  of  the 
power,  or  your  picture  of  the  man,  is 
incomplete. 

You  have  seen  how  the  critics  lead 
us  a  dance.  Dryden  and  Pope  criti- 
cise Shakspeare.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  criticise  Shakspeare,  and 
this  criticism  of  him.  Dryden  mea- 
sures himself  with  Juvenal,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil.  We,  somewhat  violently 
perhaps — with  a  gentle  violence — 
construe  a  translation  into  a  criticism, 
and  prate  too  of  those  immortals. 
Glorious  John  modernizes  Father 
Greoffrey ;  and  to  try  what  capacity  of 
paiate  you  have  for  the  enjoyment  of 
English  poetry  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies old,  we  spread  our  board  with 
a  feast  of  veritable  Chaucer.  Yet 
not  a  word,  all  the  while,  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath's  Tale  of  Chivalry  and 
Faery,  which  is  given  with  fine  spirit 
by  Dryden— 'nor  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  told  by  the  Nun's  priest,  which 
is  renewed  with  infinite  life  and  gaiety, 
and  sometimes  we  are  half-inclined  to 
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universal  parent,  was,  you  know,  in 
a  more  private  and  domestic  meaning 
his  mother — so,  ^ants  of  our  brood, 
dropping  back  upon  thy  bosom,  O 
Father  Chaucer!  shall  from  that 
infusive  touch  renew  vitality  and 
vigour,  and  go  forth  cxnltingly  to 
scale,  not  Olympus,  but  Parnassus. 
And  now,  in  illustration  of  the  ruling 
spirit  —  known  and  felt  in  its  full 
power  only  by  ourselves — of  this  se- 
ries— NoBTu's  Specimens  of  th^ 
British  Critics — we  invite  unex- 
pectedly— (for  who  can  foresee  the 
ensuing  segment  of  our  orbit  ?) — the 
people  of  these  realms  to  admire  with 
us  the  critical  genius  of  Dryden  and 
of  Pope,  displayed  in  their  matchless 
satires — ^Mac-Flecnoe  and  theDcN- 

CIAD. 

In  regard  to  these  poems,  shall  we 
seek  to  conciliate  our  countrymen  by 
admitting,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is 
something  in  both  to  be  confessed  and 
forgiven?  That  there  is  something 
about  them  that  places  them  upon  a 
peculiar  footing — that  is  not  quite 
right?  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  legitimate  poems,  in  which 
the  poet  and  the  servant  of  the  Muses 
merely  exercises  his^  ministry.  He 
then  furnishes  to  the  needs  of  hu- 
manity, and  is  the  acknowledged  bene- 
factor of  his  kind.  But  these  are  urt/- 
say,  with  fidelity  in  the  departure,  ful  productions.  They  are  from  the 
by  the  same  matchless  pen.     Good    personal  self  of  the  poet.    They  aro 


old  father  Chaucer!  Can  it  be  true 
that  century  rolling  after  century 
thickens  the  dust  upon  Adam  Scri- 
vener's vellum  !  Can  it  be  true  that 
proceeding  time  widens  the  gulf 
yawning  betwixt  thee  and  ourselves, 
thy  compatriots  of  another  day,  thy 
poetical  posterity  I  The  supposition 
is  unnatural — un-English — un-Scot- 
tish.  Thou  hast  been  the  one  popu- 
lar poet  of  England.  Shakspeare 
alone  has  unseated,  thee.  Thou  hast 
been  taken  to  the  heart  of  Scottish 
poets,  as  though  there  were  not  even 
a  dialectical  shadow  of  difference  dis- 
tinguishing thine  and  their  languages. 
A  dim  time,  an  eclipsing  of  light  and 
warmth  fell  upon  the  island,  and  to 
read  thee  was  a  feat  of  strange  scho- 
larship, a  study  of  the  more  learned. 
But  happier  years  shall  succeed.  As 
Ant^us  the  giant  acquired  life  and 
strength  by  droppmg  back  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  earth — ^she,  the 


arbitrary  acts  of  mighty  despots. 
They  kill,  because  they  choose  and 
can.  And  we,  alas  I — we  are  bribed 
by  the  idolatry  of  power  to  justify  the 
excesses  of  power.  Let  not  our 
m aligners — our  foes — hear  of  it,  for 
it  is  one  of  our  vulnerable  points. 

Yet  as  long  as  men  and  women  are 
weak  and  mortal,  genius  will  possess 
a  privilege  of  committing  certain  pec- 
cadilloes that  will  be  winked  at  and 
hushed  up.  We  proclaim  poetry  for 
an  organ  of  the  highest,  profoundest 
truth.  But  every  now  and  then, 
when  we  are  in  difficulties,  we  shroud 
the  poet  and  ourselves  under  the  un- 
deniable fact,  that  poetry  is  fiction ; 
and  under  that  pretext,  wildly  and 
wickedly  would  throw  off  all  responsi- 
bility from  him,  and  from  ourselves, 
his  retainers  and  abettors;  and  yet 
something,  after  all,  is  to  be  conceded 
to  the  mask  of  the  poet.  All  nations 
and  times  have  agreed  in  not  judging 
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him  by  the  prosjuc  laws  to  which  we 
who  wi'ite  and  speak  prose  are  amen- 
able. His  is  a  playful  part,  and  he 
has  a  knack  of  slipping  from  under 
the  hand  of  serious  judgment.  He  is 
a  Proteus,  and  feels  himself  bound  to 
speak  the  bare  truth  only  when  he  is 
reduced  to  his  proper  person,  not 
.whilst  he  is  exercising  his  preterna- 
tural powers  of  illusion.  He  holds  in 
his  grasp  the  rod  of  the  Enchanter, 
Pleasure,  and  with  a  touch  he  unnerves 
the  joints  that  would  seize  and  drag  him 
before  the  seat  of  an  ordinary  police. 
But  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
now  scrawling  nnprivileged  prose; 
and  beware  that  we  do  not,  like  other 
officious  and  uncautious  partizans, 
bring  down  upon  our  own  defenceless 
heads  the  sword  which  the  delin- 
quency of  them  mightier  far  has  roused 
from  the  scabbard. 

Let  us  see,  tlien,  how  stands  the  case 
of  such  satirists. 

War  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Muses.  Rival  wits  assail  one  another 
— Dry  den  and  Shad  we  II.  Nee  dis 
nee  viribus  cBquis,  This  is  a  duel — im- 
par  congresstts  AcJiiliei,  But  when 
Pope  undertakes  to  hunt  down  the  ver- 
min of  literature,  this  is  no  distraction 
of  the  Parnassian  realm  by  civil  war. 
This  is  the  lawful  magistrate  going 
forth,  armed  perhaps  with  extraordi- 
nary powers,  to  clear  an  infested  dis- 
trict of  vulgar  malefactors  and  noto- 
rious bad  characters. 

Vile  publishers,  vile  critics,  vile 
scribblers  of  every  denomination,  in 
prose  and  verse — all  those  who  turn 
the  press,  that  organ  of  light  for  the 
world,  into  an  engine  of  darkness — 
who  may  blame  the  poet  for  clothing 
them  in  such  curses  as  shall  make 
them  for  all  time  at  once  loathsome 
and  laughable  in  Christian  lands? 

Letters !  senCby  heaven  for  accom- 
plishing the  gift  of  speech.  The 
individual  thinker,  by  turning  his 
thoughts  into  words,  advances  him- 
self in  the  art  and  power  of  thought 
— unravels,  clears  up,  and  establishes 
the  movements  of  "  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind.^^  And  so  the  federal 
republic  of  nations,  by  turning  the 
spoken  word  into  the  written,  ad- 
vance their  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
their  acquisition  of  thought.  The 
thought  has  gained  perpetuity  when 
it  is  worded---the  word  has  gained 
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perpetuity  when  it  is  written.  Rea- 
son waits  her  completed  triumph 
from  the  written  work,  which  con- 
verts, and  alone  can  convert,  the 
thought  of  the  individual  mind  into 
that  of  the  universal  mind ;  thus  con- 
stituting the  fine  act  of  one  aspiring 
intelligence  the  common  possession  of 
the  species,  and  collecting  the  produce 
of  all  wits  into  the  public  treasury  of 
knowledge. 

The  misusers  of  letters  are  there- 
fore the  foes  of  the  race.  The  licen- 
tious thinker  and  writer  prejudices 
the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing. 
Those  who  excel  in  letters,  and  in 
the  right  use  of  letters,  are  sensitive 
to  their  misapplication,  flence  arises 
a  species  of  satire,  or,  if  you  will^ 
satirist — the  Scriblebo  -  Mastix. 
He  must  attack  individuals.  A  heavily- 
resounding  lash  should  scourge  the 
immoral  and  the  profane.  Light 
stripes  may  suffice  for  quelling  the 
less  nocent  dunces.  In  commonplace 
prose  criticism,  whatever  form  it  may 
take,  this  can  be  done  without  sup- 
posed personal  ill-will ;  for  the  Mastix 
is  tlien  only  doing  a  duty  plainly  pre- 
scribed. The  theologian  must  censure, 
and  trample  as  mire,  the  railing  assail- 
ant of  the  truths  which  in  his  eyes 
contain  salvation.  The  reviewer 
must  review.  But  what,  It  may  be 
asked,  moves  any  follower  of  the  Mu- 
ses to  satirise  a  scribbler  ?  He  seems 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  so ;  for  verse 
has  naturally  better  associations.  But 
the  personal  aggression  on  the  wit  by 
the  dunce,  may  fairly  instigate  the  wit 
to  flay  the  dunce.  Now  he  finds  the 
object  of  his  satire  in  the  way.  The 
fact  is,  that  Dryden's  poem  and  Pope's 
were  both  moved  in  this  way.  They 
grew  out  of  personal  quarrels.  Are 
they  on  that  account  to  be  blamed  ? 
Not  if  the  dunces,  by  them  "  damned 
to  everlasting  fame,"  were  the  un- 
happy aggressors. 

Dryden's  times,  and  possibly  some- 
thing in  his  own  character,  trained 
his  muse  to  polemics.  His  pen  was 
active  in  literary  controversies,  which 
were  never  without  a  full  infusion  of 
personalities.  More  thoroughly  moved 
at  one  time  against  one  offender — 
though  the  history  of  the  feud  is  in 
some  parts  imperfectly  traceable — he 
compelled  the  don^  and  hurled  the 
lightning,  in  verse,  on  the  doomed  head 
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of  Thomas  Shad  well.  The  invention  of 
the  poem  entitled  Mac-Flegnoe  is 
very  simple.  Richard  Flecnoe  was  a 
Yolominons  writer,  and  exceedingly 
bad  poet — a  name  of  scorn  already  in 
the  kingdom  of  letters.  Dryden  sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  King  of  Dnlness, 
who,  advanced  in  years,  will  abdicate 
his  well-possessed  throne.  He  selects 
Shadwell  from  amongst  his  numerous 
offspring,  all  the  Dunces,  as  the  son  or 
Dnnoe  the  most  nearly  resembling  him- 
self—hence the  name  of  the  poem — 
and  appoints  him  his  successor.  That 
is  the  whcrie  plan.  The  verse  flows 
unstinted  from  the  full  urn  of  Dryden. 
The  perfect  ease,  and  the  tone  of 
mastery  characteristic  of  him,  are  felt 
throughout.  He  amuses  himself 
with  laughing  at  his  rival,  and  the 
amusement  remains  to  all  time;  for 
all  who,  having  felt  the  pleasure  of  wit, 
are  the  foes  of  the  Dunces.  It  is  not 
a  laboured  poem — it  is  a  freak  of 
wit.  You  cannot  imagine  him  at- 
taching much  importance  to  the 
scarcely  two  hundred  lines,  thrown 
off  in  a  few  gleeful  outpourings.  To 
tM,  Shadwell  is  nothing.  He  is  a  phan- 
tom, an  impersonation.  His  Dunce- 
hood  is  exaggerated,  for  he  was  a 
writer  of  some  talent  in  one  walk ; 
but  being  selected  for  the  throne,  it 
was  imperative  to  make  him  Dunce  all 
through.  To  us,  therefore,  he  is  mere- 
ly a  Type ;  and  we  judge  the  strokes 
of  Dryden  in  their  universality,  not 
asking  if  they  were  truly  applicable  to 
his  victim,  but  whether  they  express 
pointedly  and  poignantly  the  repulsion 
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entertained  by  Wit  for  Dnlness.  In 
this  enlarged  sense  and  power  we  feel 
it  as  poetry.  AVhen  the  father,  en- 
couraging his  heir,  says — 

''  And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetVic 

thou  wouldst  cull, 
Trust  Nature;  do  not  labour  to  be  dull; 
But,  write  thy  best,  and  top  '* 

Nothing  can  be  happier.  The  quiet 
assumption  of  Dulness  for  the  highest 
point  of  desirable  human  attainment 
— the  good-nature  and  indulgent  pa- 
rental concern  of  the  wish  to  save  the 
younger  emulator  of  his  own  glory 
from  spending  superfluous  pains  on  a 
consummation  sure  to  come  of  itself 
— the  confidence  of  the  veteran  Dul- 
lard in  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  in 
the  tried  undcgcnerate  worth  of  his 
successor — ^the  sufficient  direction  of 
a  life  and  reign  comprehended,  sum- 
med up,  concentrated  in  the  one  mas- 
ter-precept— "  do  not  labour  to  be 
dull" — are  inimitable.  You  feel  the 
high  artist,  whom  experience  has  made 
bold ;  and  you  feel  your  own  imagina- 
tion roused  to  conceive  the  tmiverse 
of  Dunces,  each  yielding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  genius,  fluttering  his  pinions 
with  an  exquisite  grace,  and  all,  with- 
out labour  or  purpose,  arriving  at  the 
goal  predestined  by  nature  and  fate. 

\V«  know  of  no  good  reason  why, 
for  the  delectation  of  myriads  in  their 
minority,  Maga  should  not  giveMxc- 
Fleckob  entire;  but  lest  old  and 
elderly  gentlemen  should  think  it  too 
much  extract,  she  gives  all  she  can^ 
and  lets  you  dream  the  rest. 


**  Now  Empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell*s  coronation  through  the  Town. 
Rous*d  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  distant  Watling -street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th*  imperial  way. 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay ; 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Ifartyrs  of  pies,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 
Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay. 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  chok*d  the  way. 
Bilk'd  stationers,  for  yeomen,  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear*d, 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear'd ; 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state : 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace. 
And  lambent  Dulness  play*d  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome ; 
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So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  tow  be  vain, 

That  he  till  di  ath  true  Dulncss  would  maintain ; 

And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 

Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made« 

As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  bflill. 

He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 

Love's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey. 

At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 

Whose  righteous  lore  the  Prince  had  practised  young. 

And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung. 

His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'ersprcad. 

That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 

Just  at  the  point  of  ti/ne,  if  Fame  not  lie, 

On  his  lelft  band  twelve  rev  Vend  owls  did  fly. 

So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook, 

Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make. 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head,  * 

And,  from  his  brows,  damps  of  oblivion  shed> 

Fall  on  the  filial  Dulness :  long  he  stood, 

Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god ; 

At  length  burst  out  in  the  prophetic  mood. 

'  Heav'ns  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reig^ 

To  fair  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 

Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 

And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne  ; 

Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen !  * 

He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cry'd,  *  Amen.' 

Then  thus  continu'd  he :  '  My  son,  advance 

Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 

Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou  from  me 

Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

Let  virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; — 

Tet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil — of  wit. 

Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage, 

Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage ; 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  oharm  the  pit^ 

And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit : 

Yet  still  thy  foob  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 

And  jostify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same,       ^ 

All  full  of  thee,  and  diff 'ring  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  Interpose, 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 

And  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldst  cull. 

Trust  Nature ;  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But,  write  thy  best,  and  top;  and,  in  each  line. 

Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame. 

By  arrogating  Johnson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecnoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Johnson  has  no  part : 

What  share  have  we — ^in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
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Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 

Where  made  he  lore  in  Prince  Nicander*9  rein. 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain  ? 

Where  sold  he  bargains.  Whip-stitch,  Kiss  my         ■, 

Promised  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 

As  thou  whole  EthVege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  f 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow ; 

His  always  floats  aA>ove,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play ; 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulness  'tis  inclined  : 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean,  on  one  side,  still ; 

And  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain,  belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

But  sure  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  Tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  Comic  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write,    - 

Thy  inofi'ensive  satires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  Plays,  and  chuse  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land  : 

There  thou  may*st  wings  display,  and  altars  raise. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways : 

Or  if  thou  would'st  thy  difl^'rent  talents  suit, 

Set  thy  •own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.' 

He  said ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard ; 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar'd. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet-declaiming  bard. 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind  : 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part. 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art." 

The  MaC'Flecnoe  of  Dryden  sag-  gerent  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 

gested — no    more — the    Dunciad   of  The  scale  is  immeasarably  aggran- 

Pope.   There  is  nothing  of  transcript,  dized — multitudes  of  duncos  are  com- 

Flecnoe,  who,  prehended — the   composition  is  ela- 

«  T  J  «o  «««»^  .  u\.      borate — the  mock-heroic,   admirable 

«  In  prose  and  verse,  was  own  d  with-     .^  p^,^^,„^  .^  ^^^^..^^  ^^  perfection, 

ThrouqhTl%he  realms  of   non.     ^^i  'Zl''^'''  ""'  ^"^"^^  *  ^^^ 

8KNaS     ABSOLUTS"  CpiC  pOCm. 

SB5SB,  ABSOLUTE,  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    amongst  the 

settles  the  succession  of  the  state  on  works  first  giyen  to  the  public  in  the 

Shsidweli.    That  idea  Pope  adopts ;  Miscellanies  of  Pope  and  Swift,  was 

but  the  Kingdom  of  Dulness  is  re-  the  treatise  of  Martinus  Scriblerns, 

modelled.    It  is  no  longer  an  aged  Ili^i  Betdovs^  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  m 

monarch,  who,  tired  out  with  years  Poetry.    The  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 

and  the  toils  of  empire,  gladly  trans-  mour  of  this  piece,  which  was  almost 

fers  the  sceptre  to  younger  and  more  wholly  Pope's,  enraged  the  Dunces 

efficient  hands,  but  the  Goddess  of  to  madness ;  and  the  mongrel  pack 

Dulness  who  is  concerned  for  her  opened  in  full  cry,  with  barbaroas 

dominion,  and  elects  her  new  vice-  dksouauce,    against  their   supposed 
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whipper-in.  Never  was  there  such 
a  senseless  yell :  for  the  philoso- 
phical treatise  "  On  the  Profund " 
overflows  with  amenity  and  good- 
nature. Pope  is  all  the  while  at  play 
—diverting  himself  in  innocent  recrea- 
tion ;  and,  of  all  the  satires  that  ever 
were  indited,  it  is  in  spirit  the  most 
inoffensive  to  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  Dnnces,  however,  swore  that  its 
wickedness  went  beyond  the  Devil's, 
and  besonght  the  world  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  sixth  chapter 
as  supra-Satanic.  Therein  Martinns 
ranges  "  the  confined  and  less  copious 
geniuses  under  proper  classes,  and, 
the  better  to  give  their  pictures  to  the 
reader,  under  the  name  of  animals." 
The  animals  are  Flying  Fishes,  Swal- 
lows, Ostriches,  Parrots,  Didappers, 
Porpoises,  Frogs,  Eels,  and  Tortoises. 
Each  animal  is  characterized  in  a  few 
words,  that  prove  Pope  to  have  been 
a  most  observant  zoologist ;  and  some 
profundists,  classified  according  to  that 
arrangement,  are  indicated  by  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  The 
chapter  is  short,  and  the  style  concise 
— consisting  of  but  four  pages.  Some 
of  the  initial  letters  had  been  set  down 
at  random ;  but  profundists  rose  up, 
with  loud  vociferation,  to  claim  them 
for  their  own  ;  and  gli  animali  par- 
kmti,  on  foot,  wing,  fin,  "or  belly 
prone,"  peopled  the  booksellers'  shops. 
C.  G.,  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
was  the  cause  of  perplexity  to  others, 
figuring  now  as  a  flying-fish,  and  now 
as  a  porpoise.  While  J.  W.  was  not 
less  problematical — now  an  Eel,  and 
now  a  Didapper. 

"  Threats  of  vengeance,"  says  Ros- 
coe,  "  resounded  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  press  groaned  under  the 
various  attempts  at  retaliation  to 
which  this  production  gave  rise.  Be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Dunciad^ 
upwards  of  sixty  different  libels, 
books,  papers,  and  copies  of  verses, 
bad  been  published  against  Pope." 
The  allied  forces — wb  victis! — publish- 
ed a  Popiad,  Threats  of  personal 
violence  were  frequently  held  out — a 
story  was  circulated  of  his  having 
been  whipped  naked  with  rods  ;  and, 
to  extend  the  ridicule,  an  advertise- 
ment, with  his  initials,  was  inserted 
in  the  Daihf  Post^  giving  the  lie  to 
the  scandal.    Were  such  brutalities 


to  be  let  pass  unpunished?  Dr  John- 
son says  that  ^^  Pope  was  by  his  own 
confession  the  aggressor" — and  so  say 
Dr  Warton  and  Mr  Bowles.  The 
aggressor  I  Why,  the  Dunces  had 
been  maligning  him  all  theur  days, 
long  before  the  treatise  on  the  Pro^ 
fund.  And  that  is  bad  law,  indeed, 
that  recognises  a  natural  right  in 
blockheads  to  be  blackguards,  and 
gives  unlimited  license  of  brutality 
towards  any  man  of  genius  who  may 
have  been  ironical  on  the  tribe.  But 
then,  quoth  some  hypocritical  wise- 
acre, is  not  satire  wicked  ?  Pope  was 
a  Christian ;  and  should  have  learned 
to  forgive.    Stop  a  bit. 

We  talk  of  poets  and  books,  «s  if 
we  who  occupy  the  tribunal  were, 
during  that  moment  at  least,  miracles 
of  clear-sighted  incorruptible  justice, 
and  of  all  the  virtues  generally.  Con- 
science reasserts  her  whole  sway  in 
our  minds  as  soon  as  we  sit  on  other 
men's  merits  and  demerits ;  almost 
the  innocence  of  Eden  re-establishes 
itself  in  our  breasts.  Self-delusion  I 
Men  we  are  at  the  guilty  bar — Men 
on  the  blameless  bench.  There  is  a 
disorderly  spirit  in  every  one  of  us — 
a  spice  of  iniquity.  Human  nature 
forgives  a  crime  for  a  jest.  Not  that 
crimes  and  jests  are  commensurable 
or  approximable  ;  but  they  are  before 
the  same  judge.  He  dislikes,  or  pro- 
fesses to  dislike,  the  crime.  Indubi- 
tably, and  without  a  pretence,  he  likes 
the  jest.  Here,  then,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity given  of  balancing  the  liking 
against  the  disliking ;  and,  under  that 
form,  the  jest  against  the  crime.  If 
he  likes  the  jest  more  than  he  dislikes 
the  crime,  the  old  saw  holds  good — 

"SolTuntur  risu  tabulse,  tu  missus  abibis." 

Well,  then,  the  wit  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  is  irresistible.  What  follows  ? 
For  having  contented  our  liking,  we 
let  them  do  any  thing  that  they  like. 
Poor  Og!  poorShadwell!  poorBayes, 
poor  Cibber  I  He  sprawls  and  kicks 
in  the  gi'ipe  of  the  giant,  and  we — as 
if  we  had  sat  at  bull-fights  and  the 
shows  of  gladiators — when  the  bloqd 
trickles  we  are  tickled,  and— oh, 
shame ! — we  laugh. 

The  DuNciAD  suffers  nnder  the  law 
of  compensations.    As  the  renown  of ' 
the  actor  is  intense  whilst  he  lives, 
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and  laDgaishes  with  following  genera- 
tions, so  is  it  with  poems  that  embrace 
with  ardour  the  Present.  When  the 
Present  has  become  the  Past,  they  are, 
or  at  least  their  liveliest  edge  is,  past 
too.  No  commentary  can  restore  the 
fiery  hates  of  Dante— :nor  the  repellent 
scorn  of  Hudibras — nor  the  glow  of 
laughter  to  Mac-Flecnoe  and  the 
DuNCiAD.  Eternal  things  are  eternal 
— transitory  things  are  transitory. 
The  transitoiy  have  lost  their  zest — 
the  eternal  have  their  revenge. 

Yet,  a  hundred  years  and  more  after 
the  DuNciAD,  a  critic  may  wish  that 
the  matter  had  been  a  little  more  dili- 
gently moulded,  with  more  considera- 
tion of  readers  to  come — that  there 
had  been  less  of  mere  names — that 
every  Gyas  and  Cloanthns  had  some- 
what unfolded  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  stage — had  been  his  own 
commentary — had,  by  a  word  or  two, 
painted  himself  to  everlasting  pos- 
terity, in  hue,  shape,  and  gesture,  as 
he  stood  before  the  contemporary  eye. 
'Tis  an  idle  speculation !  The  thing, 
by  its  inspiring  passion,  personal  anger 
and  offence,  belonged  to  the  day.  The 
poet  gives  it  up  to  the  day.  He  uses 
his  poetical  machinery  to  grace  and 
point  a  ridicule  that  is  to  tell  home  to 
the  breasts  of  living  men — that  is  to 
be  felt  tingling  by  living  flesh — that 
is  to  tinge  living  checks,  if  they  can 
still  redden,  with  blushes. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  the  Dunciad  still 
lives ;  ay,  in  spite  of  seeming  incon- 
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wards  made  to  assume.  At  the  head 
of  the  Dunces  at  first  stood  one  Theo- 
bald, who,  with  some  of  the'requisite 
knowledge  and  aptitude  for  a  reviser 
of  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  was  a  poor 
creature,  and  a  dishonest  one,  but  too 
feeble  and  too  obscure  for  the  place. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  (1742^  at 
the  instigation  of  Warborton,  Pope 
added  to  the  Dunciad  a  Fourth  Book. 
In  it  there  was  one  line,  and  one  Une 
only,  about  Colley  Gibber. 

"  She  mounts  the  throne :  her  head  a 

cloud  coDceard, 
In  broad  effulgence  all  below  reveal'd, 
(*Tis  thus  aspiring  Dulness  ever  shines,) 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  Laureate  Son  re- 
clines." 

Dr  Johnson  calls  that  an  acrimo- 
nious attack !  '^  to  which  the  provoca- 
tion is  not  easily  discoverable ;  *'  and 
says,  '^  that  the  severity  of  this  satire 
left  Gibber  no  longer  any  patience.*^ 
The  Doctor  speaks,  too,  of  the  "  in- 
cessant and  unappeasable  malignity** 
of  Pope  towards  Gibber,  and  takea 
the  part  of  that  worthy  in  the  quarrel. 
Golley  was  absolutely  poet-laureate  of 
England ;  and  having  no  longer  any 
patience  in  bis  pride,  ^^gave  the  town" 
an  abusive  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
swore  that  he  would  no  longer  tamely 
submit  to  such  iUsults,  but  fight  Pope 
with  his  own  weapons.  Dr  Johnson 
says — "  Pope  had  now  been  enough 
acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
tyhis  passion  had  not  been  too  power  - 


8 istency,  we  declare  it  to  be  immortal.    Jul  for  his  understanding,  that  from 


For,  build  with  what  materials  she 
may,  the  works  of  genius  that  stand 
in  the  world  of  thought  survive  all 
timers  mutations,  cemented  by  a  spirit 
she  alone  can  interfuse.  It  must  not 
be  said  that  a  poem  shelved  is  dead 
and  buried.  Open  it  at  midnight,  and 
the  morning  is  in  your  chamber. 

We  love  to  commune,  with  the 
rising  and  new-risen  generations ; 
elderly  people  we  do  not  much  affect ; 
and,  for  that  we  are  old  ourselves,  we 
are  averse  from  the  old.  Xow,  of  our 
well-beloved  rising  and  and  new-risen 
generations,  how  many  thousands  may 
tliere  be  in  these  islands  who  have 
read  the  Dunciad?  Not  so  many  as 
to  make  needless  in  our  pages  a  few 
explanatory  sentences  respecting  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  not  incon- 
siderable changes  of  form  it  was  after- 


a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion, 
which  is  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher  character."  Pope  had  no  con- 
tention with  Gibber.  Two  or  three 
times  he  had  dropped  him  a  blistering 
woi*d  of  contempt — once  a  word  of 
praise  to  the  Careless  Husband.  But 
now  Pope  eyed  the  brazen  bully, 
and  saw  in  him  the  proper  hero  of 
the  Dunciad.  Theobald  vacated  the 
throne,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Gibber  was  made  to  reign  in  his  stead 
— and  in  the  lines  written  by  Pope  on 
the  coronation,  the  monarch's  character 
is  drawn,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  a  style 
that  sufficiently  vindicates  the  Poet 
from  the  Doctor's  charge,  ^*  thai  his 
passion  had  been  too  powerftd  for  his 
understanding."  True,  "  the  world 
seeks  diversion,"  and  she  had  it  here 
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to  her  heart's  content ;  but  not  from 
anj  undignified  **  contention"  with 
Gibber,  which  Pope  disdained,  but 
from  matchless  poetry  that  ^^  damned 
to  everlastuag  fame."  "  Gibber,"  says 
Johnson,  ^*  had  nothing  to  lose.  When 
Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity 
upon  him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem 
both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies." 
Gibber,  then,  in  the  Dunciad,  had  a 
triumph  over  Pope !  I  Good. 

But  how,  you  ask,  did  Pope  con- 
trive to  place  Gibber  in  Theobald's 
shoes,  without  injury  to  the  rest  of 
the  poem?  Why,  he  did  not  place 
Gibber  in  Theobald's  shoes.  Theo- 
bald walked  off  in  his  shoes  into  the 
shades.  Samuel  says,  that  by  the, 
substitution.  Pope  has  "  depraved  his 
poem" — inasmuch  as  he  has  given  to 
Gibber  the  "  old  books,  the  cold  pe- 
dantiy  and  sluggish  pertinacity  of 
Theobald."    That  is  not  true.    Gom* 
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pare  the  places  in  the  original  Dun- 
ciad, in  which  Theobald  figures  at 
large,  with  that  now  filled  by  Gibber, 
and  you  will  admire  by  what  wizard 
power  the  transformation  is  effected. 
Many  lines,  far  too  good  to  be  lost, 
are  retained — and  among  them  there 
may  be  a  few  more  characteristic  of 
the  old  Dunce  than  the  new.  But 
Gibber  is  Gibber  all  over— notwith- 
standing ;  nor  needed  Joseph  Warton, 
who  was  as  ready  to  indulge  in  a  nap 
as  any  one  we  have  known,  to  object 
that  *^  to  slumber  in  the  goddess's  lap 
was  adapted  to  Theobald's  stupidity, 
not  to  the  vivacity  of  his  successor.'* 
Pope  knew  better — 

*'  Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively 

Dmice, 
Kemembering  she  herself  was  Pertness 


once. 


»» 


Here  he  comes. 


"  In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest, 
Bat  chief  in  Bayes's  moDster-breeding  breast ; 
Bayes,  formed  by  Nature's  Stage  and  Town  to  bless. 
And  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb  with  success. 
Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  Dunce, 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pertness  once. 
Now  (Shame  to  Fortune !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank 'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day ; 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate, 
Blasphem'd  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate ; 
Then  gnaw'd  his  pen,  then  dasht  it  on  the  ground. 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound ! 
Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 
Yet  wrote  and  flounder  *d  on  in  mere  despair. 
Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 
Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play  ; 
Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead, 
That  slipt  through  cracks  and  zigzags  of  the  head ; 
All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget, 
Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 
Next,  o'er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll, 
In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole ; 
Uow  here  he  sip'd,  how  there  he  plundered  snug. 
And  suckM  all  o*er  like  an  industrious  bug. 
Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes,  and  here 
The  frippery  of  crucify'd  Molidre  ; 
There  hapless  Shakspeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore, 
Wish'd  he  had  blotted  for  himself  before. 
The  rest  on  outside  merit  but  presume. 
Or  serve  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room  ; 
Such  with  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold. 
Or  their  fond  parents  dress'd  in  red  and  gold ; 
Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atoue, 
And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own. 
Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  Great ; 
There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete; 
Here  all  his  suffering  brotherhood  retire. 
And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  jakes  and  fire : 
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A  Gothic  library  !  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Well  piirg*d,  and  worthy  Settle,  Banks,  and  Broom«. 

"  But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone. 
The  Classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none ; 
There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side. 
One  clasp 'd  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide ; 
There,  sav'd  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year. 
Dry  bodies  of  divinity  appear ; 
De  Lyra  there  a  dreadful  front  extends. 
And  here  the  groamng  shelves  Philemon  bends. 

"  Of  these  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  mmBp 
Redeemed  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies. 
Inspired  he  seizes :  these  an  altar  raise; 
An  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsuUy'd  lays 
That  altar  crowns ;  a  folio  common-place 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all  bis  works  the  base  ; 
Quartos,  Octavos,  shape  the  less*ning  pyre, 
A  twisted  birth-day  ode  completes  the  spire. 

''  Then  he,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dulness !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend, 
With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shall  end. 
Ere  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praise. 
To  the  last  honours  of  the  Butt  and  Bays : 
O  thou !  of  bus'ness  the  directing  soul ! 
To  this  our  head  like  bias  to  the  bowl, 
Which,  as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true. 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view: 
O !  ever  gracious  to  perplex *d  mankind. 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind ; 
And,  lest  we  err  by  Wit*s  wild  dancing  light. 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night 
Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence. 
Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense ; 
Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread. 
And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead ! 
As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  pondVous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky; 
As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe. 
The  wheels  above  urg'd  by  the  load  below; 
Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire. 
And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 
Some  daemon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  th*  offence) 
And  once  betray 'd  me  into  common  sense : 
Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same  ; 
This  prose  on  stilts,  that,  poetry  falPn  lame. 
Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confin'd  ? 
My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 
Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  ? 
The  brisk  example  never  fail'd  to  move. 
Tet  sure,  had  Heav'n  decreed  to  save  the  state, 
Heav'n  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
Could  Troy  be  sav'd  by  any  single  hand. 
This  gray  goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 
What  can  I  now  ?  my  Fletcher  cast  aside. 
Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide  t 
Or  tread  the  path  by  ventVous  heroes  trod. 
This  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  God  ? 
Or  chair'd  at  White's  amidst  the  doctors  sit. 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit  t 
Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace  ? 
(A  friend  to  Party  thoo,  and  all  her  race ; 
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*Tb  tbe  same  rope  at  diff 'rent  ends  they  twist ; 

To  Dnlness  Ridpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist.) 

Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desperate  in  my  zeal, 

0*er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  commonweal  ? 

Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  air  their  glories. 

And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories  ? 

Hold — to  the  minister  I  more  incline ; 

To  serve  his  cause,  O  Queen !  is  serving  thine. 

And  see !  thy  very  Gazetteers  give  o'er, 

Ev'n  Ralph  repents,  and  Henley  writes  no  more. 

What  then  remains  ?     Ourself.     Still,  still  remain 

Cibberian  forehead,  and  Cibberian  brain. 

This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  'squire  so  dear ; 

This  polish 'd  hardness,  that  m fleets  the  peer : 

This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights, 

This  mess,  toss'd  up  of  Hockloy-hole  and  White's ; 

Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my  crown. 

At  once  the  B^ar  and  Fiddle  of  the  Town. 

''  O  bom  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought ! 
Works  damn'd,  or  to  be  damn'd ;  (your  father's  fault.) 
€ro,  purify 'd  by  flames,  ascend  the.  sky. 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny ! 
ITnstain'd,  untouch 'd,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets. 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 
Sent  with  a  pass  and  vagrant  through  the  land ; 
Nor  sail  with  Ward,  to  Ape-and-monkey  climes. 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes. 
Not  sulphur-tipt^  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire ! 
Not  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire ! 
O  !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 
To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate : 
Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  blest 
In  Shadwell's  bosom  with  eternal  rest ! 
Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return. 
Where  things  destroy'd  are  swept  to  things  unborn." 

The  eyea  of  the  goddess  have  been  weeps.  Pope's  "  passion  had  not  been 

fixed,  with  sleepy  fondness  more  than  too  powerful  for  his  understanding," 

maternal,  npon  him,  her  chosen  in-  nor  for  his  imagination  neither,  when 

fitmment,  during  all  his  address  ;  and  he  was  Inditing  the  following  pathetic 

we  can  imagine  the   frowsy  Frow  and  picturesque  lines : — 
veeping  big  fat  tears  with  him  as  he 

'*  With  that  a  tear  (portentous  sign  of  grace !) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  seven-fold  face. 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  Birth-day  brand. 
And  thrice  he  dropt  it  from  his  quivering  hand ; 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eyes; 
The  rolling  smoke  involves  the  sacrifice. 
The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  turns ; 
Now  flames  the  Cid,  and  now  Perolla  bums ; 
Great  Cssar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires ; 
King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires ; 
No  merit  now  the  dear  Nonjuror  claims ; 
Molidre's  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 
Tears  gush'd  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes, 
When  the  last  blaze  sent  lUon  to  the  skies. 
Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dnlness  heav'd  the  head 
Then  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thul^  from  her  bed ; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre, 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire." 
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What  next  ?  The  compact  Argu- 
ment informs  ns  she  forthwith  reveals 
herself  to  him,  transports  him  to  her 
Temple,  unfolds  her  arts,  and  initiates 
him  into  her  mysteries ;  then  announ- 
cing the  death  of  Eusden  the  poet- 
laureate,  anoints  him,  carries  him  to 
court,  and  proclaims  him  successor. 
The  close  of  the  Book  was  as  much 
improved  as  the  opening  by  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  substitu- 
tion of  Gibber  for  Theobald.  In  1727, 
when  the  poem  was  composed,  Eus- 
den, "  a  drunken  parson,^  wore  the 
laurel ;  but  now  Gibber  had  been  for 
years  one  of  the  successors  of  Spenser, 
and  of  the  predecessora  of  Words- 
worth— though  indeed  that  last  fact 
could  not  be  known  to  Pope — and 
well  he  deserved  this  still  higher  ele- 
vation. And  here  again  we  must  dis- 
sent from  Dr  Johnson's  judgment, 
"  that  by  transferring  the  same  ridi- 
cule (not  the  same)  from  one  to  an- 
other, he  destroyed  its  efficacy ;  -for, 
by  showing  that  what  he  said  of  one 
•  he  was  ready  to  say  of  another,  he  re- 
duced himself  to  the  insignificance  ot 
his  own  magpye,  who  from  his  cage 
calls  cuckold  at  a  venture."  We  love 
and  honour  the  sage,  but  here  he  is  a 
Sumph. 

Oh !  do  read  the  Second  Book,  for 
we  can  aflford  but  a  few  extracts ;  and, 
to  whet  you  up,  shall  prate  to  you 
a  few  minutes  about  it. 

The  two  ancient  kings  of  heroic 
song  have  left  us  exemplars  of  Games. 
The  occasions  are  similar  and  mourn- 
ful, although  the  contests  are  inspired 
by,  and  inspire  a  jocund  mood.  At 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  ap- 
points eight  games.  He  gives  prizes 
for  a  chariot-race,  a  cestus-fight,  a 
wrestling-match,  a  foot-race,  a  lance- 
fight,  a  disk-hurling,  a  strife  of 
archery  and  of  darters.  JEneas,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  father's 
funeral,  proposes  five  trials  of  skill — 
for  the  chariot-race  of  Homer,  suit- 
ably to  the  posture  of  the  Trojan  af- 
fairs, a  sailing- match ;  then,  the  foot- 
race, the  terrible  cestus,  archery,  and 
lastly,  the  beautiful  equestrian  tour- 
nament of  Young  Troy.  The  Eng- 
lish Homer  of  the  Dunces  treads  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  august  predeces- 
sors, and  celebrates,  with  imitated 
solemnities,  a  joyous  day — that  which 
elevates  the  arch-Dunce  to  the  throne. 


Here  too  we  have  games,  bat  with  a 
dissimilitude  in  similitude.  He  adopts 
an  intermediate  number,  six.  The 
first  is  exceedingly  fanciful  and  whim- 
sical. The  goddess  creates  the  phan- 
tom of  a  poet.  It  has  the  shape  of  a 
contemptible  swindler  in  literature, 
a  plagiarist  without  bounds,  named 
More.  He  is  pursued  by  two  book- 
sellers, and  vanishes  from  the  grasp 
of  him  who  has  first  clutched  the 
fiuttcring  shade.  ^*  Gentle  Dulnesa 
ever  loves  a  joke ; "  and  the  aforesaid 
admirable  jest  having  kindled  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  in  heaven, 
Gentle  Dulness  repeats  it  (she  loves 
to  repeat  herself,)  and  starts  three 
phantoms  in  the  likenesses  respec- 
lively  of  Gongreve,  Addison,  Prior. 
Three  booksellers  give  chase,  and 
catch  Heaven  knows  what,  three  fool- 
ish forgotten  names.  For  the  second 
exertion  of  talent,  confined  to  the 
booksellers  Osborne  and  Gnrl,  the 
prize  is  the  Fair  Eliza,  and  Gurl  is 
Victor.  Osborne,  too,  is  suitably  re- 
warded ;  but  as  this  game  borders  on 
the  indelicate,  it  shall  be  nameless. 
Hitherto,  after  tlie  simplicity  of  ancient 
manners,  there  have  been  contentions 
of  bodily  powers.  But  the  games  of 
the  Dunces  belong  to  an  advanced 
age  of  the  world,  and  a  part  of  them 
are  accordingly  spiritual.  The  third 
falls  under  this  category.  A  patron 
is  proposed  as  the  prize.  He  who 
can  best  tickle  shall  carry  him  off, 
The  dedicatoi*s  fall  to  their  task  with 
great  zeal  and  adroitness.  Alas! 
there  steps  in  a  young  thief  of  a  com- 
petitor unknown  to  Phoebus,  but  deep 
in  the  counsels  of  Venus !  He,  aided 
by  the  goddess,  and  a  votaress  of  her 
order  whom  the  goddess  deputes, 
avails  himself  of  the  noble  prize^s 
most  susceptible  side, 

"  And  marches  off,  his  Grace's  secre- 
tary." 

The  fourth  game  sets  up  a  desirable 
rivalry  with  monkeys  and  asses.  Who 
shall  chatter  the  fastest?  Who  the 
loudest  shall  bray  ? 

"  Three  cat -calls  be  the  bribe 

Of  him  whose-  chattVing   shames  the 

monkey  tribe : 
And  his  this  drum,  wliose  hoarse  heroic 

base 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying 

ass." 
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So  numerons  are  tho  monkey-mimics 
that  the  claims  of  the  chattererd  can- 
not be  adjusted — 

*'  Hold  (cried  the  Qaeen)  a  cat -call  each 

shall  win ; 
Equal  your  merits  !  equal  is  your  din  ! 
But  that  this  well>disputed  game  may 

end, 
Sound  forth,  my  Brayers,  and  the  welkin 

rend." 

SirKichard  Blackmore,  with  his  six 


epics  and  sundry  other  poems,  brays 
louder  and  longer  than  the  most  lea- 
thern or  brazen  of  the  other  throats ; 
Chancei^^Lane  and  Westminster  Hall 
taking  prominent  part  in  the  rever- 
berating orchestra.  The  place  is  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  famous  echo- 
descriptions,  and  beats  Dray  ton*s  and 
Wordsworth's  hollow. 
The  fifth  game  is  diving. 


"  This  labor  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend, 
(As  morning  pray'r  and  flagellation  end) 
To  where  Fleet-ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  dykes !  than  whom,  no  sluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 
*  Here  strip,  my  children !  here  at  once  leap  in, 
Hete  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 
And  who  the  most  in  hive  of  dirt  excel. 
Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well : 
Who  flings  most  filth,  and  wide  pollutes  around 
The  stream,  be  his  the  Weekly  Journals  bound ; 
A  pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  best ; 
A  peck  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  the  rest.' 

*'  In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands, 
And,  Milo-like,  surveys  his  arms  and  hands ; 
Then  sighing  thus, '  And  am  I  now  threescore  ? 
Ah,  why,  ye  Gods !  should  two  and  two  make  four  ?  * 
He  said,  and  climb*d  a  stranded  lighter*8  height. 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright : 
The  senior's  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire. 
Who  but  to  sink  the  deeper  rose  the  higher. 

**  Next  Smedley  div'd ;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 
All  look,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedley  lost ; 
Smedley  in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  coast. 

*'  Then  **  essay*d ;  scarce  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 
He  buoys  up  Instant,  and  returns  to  light ; 
He  bears  no  tokens  of  the  sabler  streams. 
And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

. "  True  to  the  bottom,  see  Concanen  creep, 
A  cold,  long-winded,  native  of  the  deep ; 
If  perseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize, 
Not  everlasting  Blackmore  this  denies : 
No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  make, 
Th'  unconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

*'  Next  plung'd  a  feeble,  but  a  desperate  pack^ 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back : 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
Then  number 'd  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  ?  I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those. 
Fast  by,  like  Niobe,  (her  children  gonej 
Sits  Mother  Osborne,  stupify'd  to  stone  ! 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
'  These  arej  ah  no  !  these  were  the  Gazetteers ! ' 

'*  Not  so  bold  Arnall ;  with  a  weight  of  scull 
Furious  he  drives,  precipitately  dull. 
Whirlpools  and  storms  in  circling  arm  invest. 
With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest 
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Ko  crab  more  actire  in  the  dirty  dance. 
Downward  to  climby  and  backward  to  advance. 
He  brings  up  half  the  bottom  on  his  head. 
And  loudly  claims  the  Journal  and  the  Lead. 

'^  The  plunging  Prelate,  and  his  pondVous  Grace, 
With  holy  envy  gave  one  layman  place. 
When  lo  !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  flood. 
Slow  rose  a  form  in  majesty  of  Mud ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 
And  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze. 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares ; 
Then  thus  the  wonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

''  First  he  relates  how,  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien,  the  mud-nymphs  suck'd  him  in  i 
How  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamentc  brown, 
Vy'd  for  his  love  in  jetty  bow'rs  below. 
As  Hylas  fair  was  ravish 'd  long  ago. 
Then  sung,  how  shown  him  by  the  Nut-bro>vn  maids 
A  branch  of  Stvx  here  rises  from  the  shades. 
That  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe*s  streams. 
And  wafting  vapors  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
(As  under  seas  Alpheus'  secret  sluice 
Bears  Pisa's  offering  to  his  Arcthusc) 
Pours  into  Thames ;  and  hence  the  mingled  wave 
Intoxicates  the  pert,  and  lulls  the  grave  : 
Here  brisker  vapours  o'er  the  Temple  creep ; 
There,  all  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  drink  and  sleep. 

**  Thence  to  the  banks  where  rcv'rend  bards  repose, 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  revVend  bard  arose ; 
And  Milboum  chief,  deputed  by  the  rest. 
Gave  him  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  vest. 
'  Receive  (he  said)  these  robes,  which  once  were  mine, 
Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine.' 
He  ceas'd,  and  spread  the  robe ;  the  crowd  confess 
The  rev 'rend  flamen  in  his  lengthen'd  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand, 
A  low-bom,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile  band. 
Prompt  or  to  guard  or  stab,  to  saint  or  damn, 
Heav'n's  Swiss,  who  fight  for  any  god,  or  man. 

"  Through  Lud's  fam'd  gates,  along  the  well-known  Fleet, 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  oversUades  the  street. 
Till  show'rs  of  sermons,  characters,  essays. 
In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways : 
So  clouds  replenished  from  some  bog  below. 
Mount  in  dark  volumes,  and  descend  in  snow.'* 

The  last  of  the  contests  offers  one  the  Inns  of  Court.    Some  explanation 

or  two  difficolties.    The  goddess  will  seems  to  be  required  of  an  arrange- 

appoint  her  Supreme  Judge  in  the  ment    which    allots    extraordinarllj 

Court  of  Criticism,  and  she  ordains  a  high  promotion  in  the  State  of  Dulness 

trial  of  qualifications.     This  is  the  .  to  a  real  and  prodigious  effort  of 

manner  of  ordeal.     A  dull  piece  in  mental  energy.     What  explanation 

prose,  and  a  dull  piece  in  verse,  is  to  can  be  given  ?    Are  the  affairs  of 

be  read  aloud.    The  auditor  who  re-  Dulness  conducted,  in  some  respects^ 

mains  the  longest  awake  cames  the  by  the  same  rules  which  obtain  in 

election.     The  two  preparations   of  the  Commonwealth  of  Wit?     Is  it 

Morphine  exhibited,  are  a  sermon  of  held  there,  as  here,  that  the  first  step 

H — ^ley's  (Henley  or  Hoadley  ?)  and  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  forming  a 

Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur.  Six  can-  judgment  of  any  book,  is  to  read  it? 

didateheroes  present  themselves,  three  Was  it  prudently  considered  that  the 

from  the  University,  and  three  from  dullest  of  critics  can  read  only  as  long 
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as  his  ejes  are  open?  and  that  the 
fonction  of  jadge  mnst  incessantly 
bring  nnder  his  cognisance  papaverous 
Tolnmes,  with  which  only  a  super- 
haman  endowment  of  vigilance  could 
hope  snccessfully  to  contend?  so  that 
the  goddess  is  driven,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  to  admit  within  the 
drcnit  of  her  somnolent  sway,  a 
virtue  to  which  she  is  naturally  and 
peculiarly  hostile?  Or  are  we  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  vigour  of 
mind  really  qualifies  for  hearing  a 
dull  book  through?  Is  it  dulness 
itself  that  the  most  ably  listens  to 
dutoess?  We  are  out  of  our  element, 
we  presume,  for  we  arrive  at  no  satis- 
factory solution. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  method 
of  competition  fails  of  accomplishing 
its  end;  and  the  chair,  after  all,  is 
left  vacant.  Not  that  the  divinity 
has  in  the  least  misjudged  the  way  of 
operation  proper  to  her  beloved  tomes ; 
but  she  has  miscalculated  the  strength 
of  her  sons.  Every  dull  head  of  the 
congregated  multitude — of  the  illus- 
trious competitors — and  of  the  two 
officiating  readers,  bows  overcome. 
There  is,  perforce,  an  end ;  and  the^ 
chair  is  yet  open  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

The  trial  involves  another  matter 
of  some  doubt.  Do  the  two  clerks 
read  aloud  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
and  to  the  same  audience  ?  The  de- 
scription conveys  the  impression  that 
they  do,  If  so,  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  fear  that  the  sermon  and 
the  poem  might  have  neutralized  each 
other ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mix- 
ture worked  like  a  patent. 

Where  has  Gibber  been  all  the 
while,  and  what  has  he  been  doing? 
**  What   su'd    he   hoe   been   doin'f 


JSittin^  on  his  nain  lowpin' -on-stone — 
hihin'  frae  him,'^  Joe  Warton  com- 
plains that  he  is  too  much  of  a  pas- 
sive hero.  Why,  he  is  not  so  active 
as  Achilles,  or  even  Diomed ;  yet  in 
Book  Second  he  is  equal  to  iBneas. 
He  is  almost  as  long-winded,  and  ex- 
cels the  Pious  in  this,  that  he  braves 
a  fire  of  his  own  raising,  whereas  the 
other  flies  from  one  kindled  much 
against  his  will — 

'*  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat,  that  far 

outshone 
Henley's  gilt  tub>  or  Flecknoe's  Irish 

•     throne. 
Or  that  where  on  her  Curls  the  public 

pours 
All-bounteous,     fragrant    grains    and 

golden  showers, 
Gbeat  Cibbbr  sate  ! 

All  eyes  direct  their  rays 

On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as 

they  gaze  !  " 

Is  that  being  passive  ?  The  crowds 
are  passive — not  he  surely,  who,  in 
the  potent  prime  of  coxcombhood, 
without  shifting  his  seat  of  honour, 
breathes  over  all  his  subjects  such 
family  resemblance  that  they  seem 
one  brotherhood,  sprung  from  his  own 
royal  loins.  Besides,  who  ever  heard, 
in  an  Epic  poem,  of  a  hero  contend- 
ing in  games  instituted  in  his  own 
honour  ?  Yet  we  do  not  fear  to  say, 
that  had  he,  inspired  by  the  spectacle 
of  Curl  and  Osborne  displaying  their 
prowess  for  the  fan*  Eliza,  leapt  from 
his  gorgeous  *^  seat, "  and  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  lieges,  in  rainbow  glory 
joined  the  contest,  that  infallibly  he 
had  won  the  day.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  on  our  side. 

You   cry  aloud   for   an   extract. 
Here  is  a  superb  one : — 


'' '  Ye  Critics !  in  whose  heads,  as  equal  scales, 
I  weigh  what  author's  heaviness  prevails ; 
Which  most  conduce  to  sooth  the  soul  in  slumbers. 
My  H — ^ley's  periods,  or  my  Blackmore's  numbers; 
Attend  the  trial  we  propose  to  make : 
If  there  be  man  who  o'er  such  works  can  wake, 
Sleep's  all-subduing  charms  who  dares  defy. 
And  boasts  Ulysses'  ear  with  Argus*  eye ; 
To  him  we  grant  our  amplest  pow'rs  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit ; 
To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong. 
Full  and  eternal  privilege  of  tongue.' 

**  Three  college  soplu,  and  three  pert  Templars  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
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Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 

And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate. 

The  pondVoTis  books  two  gentle  readers  bring  ; 

The  heroes  sit,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring. 

The  clamVous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mura. 

Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a  ^en*ral  hum. 
.Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 

Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page  drawl  on ; 

Soft  creeping,  words  on  words,  the  sense  compose. 

At  ev'ry  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  doze. 

As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 

Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow  \ 

Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline. 

As  breathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod. 

As  verse,  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 

Thrice  Budgel  aim'd  to  speak,  but  thrice  supprcst 

By  potent  Arthur,  knock'd  his  chin  and  breast. 

Toland  and  TindaJ,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer. 

Yet  silent  bow'd  to  Christ's  no  kingdom  here. 

Who  sat  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o'ercome. 

Slept  first ;  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hum; 

Then  down  are  roU'd  the  books ;  stretch *d  o'er  'em  lies 

Each  gentle  clerk,  and  mutt 'ring  seals  his  eyea. 

As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes. 

One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes; 

What  dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest. 

Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest : 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads. 

Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  head*. 

At  last  CentUvre  felt  her  voice  to  fail, 

Motteux  himself  unfinish'd  left  his  tale, 

Boyer  the  state,  and  Law  the  stage  gave  o'er, 
"  Morgan  and  Mandeville  could  prate  no  more  ; 

Norton  from  Daniel  and  Ostroea  sprung, 

Bless'd  with  his  father's  front  and  mother's  tongue. 

Hung  silent  down  hifi  never-blushing  head. 

And  all  was  hush'd,  as  Folly's  self  lay  dead. 
*'  Thus  the  soft  gifts  of  Sleep  conclude  the  day. 

And  stretch 'd  on  bulks,  as  ustal,  poets  lay. 

Why  should  I  sing  what  bards  the  nightly  Muse 

Did  slumb'ring  visit,  and  convey  to  stews ; 

Who  prouder  march 'd,  with  magistrates  in  state. 

To  some  fam'd  round-house,  ever-open  gate  I 

How  Henley  lay  inspir'd  beside  a  sink. 

And  to  mere  mortals  seem'd  a  priest  in  drink : 

While  others,  timely,  to  the  neighb'ring  Fleet 

(Haunt  of  the  Muses)  made  their  safe  retreat" 

Ulysses  and  iEneas  present  them-  «  ^^  ^^^    madness  medHating  song, 

selves  alive  and  in  the  body,  as  visi-  -^                           ^         .    , 

tors  in  the  land  of  departed  souls.    A  leads  him.    She  seems  to  be  typical 

descent  to  the  shades  is  not  wanting  of  the  half-crazed  human  poetess,  in 

in  our  Epos.    It  fills  the  whole  Third  usual  sublime  dishabille.    Venerable 

Book.    But  our  poet  again  manages  shades  of  the  Dull  greet  him.    As  in 

a  discreet  difference  in  his  imitation.  Virgil's  Elysian  fields  a  glimpse  is 

Our  Dunce  hero  visits  Elysium  in  a  afforded  into  the  dark  philosophy  of 

dream ;  whilst  he  sleeps,  his  head  re-  human  existence,    and   we  see  the 

cumbent  on  the  lap  of  the  goddess,  in  Lethean  bank  crowded  with  spirits, 

the  innermost  recess  of  her  sanctuary,  who  taste  and  become  prepared  to  live 

His   vision  resembles  the  Trojan's  again— so  here.    And  as  iEneas  finds 

rather  than  the  Greek's  adventure.  Anchises  engaged  in  talking  cognizance 

*'  A  slipshod  sibyl,"  of  the  ghosts  that  ai-e  to  animate 
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Roman  bodies,  so  here  Gibber  sees  a 
great  Patriarch  of  Duluess,  Bavius, 
(him  of  old  classical  renown,)  dipping 
in  Lethe  the  souls  that  are  to  be  bom 
doll  upon  the  earth.  The  poet  can- 
not resist  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
doctrine  of  his  original.  By  the 
ancient  theory  the  Lethean  dip  ex- 
tiDguishes  the  memory  of  a  past  life, 
of  its  faults,  and  of  their  punishment ; 
jtnd  thence  the  willingness  to  inhabit 
the  gross,  earthy  frame,  as  generated 
anew.  But  the  dip  of  Bavins  is  more 
powerful;  it  quenches  the  faculties 
that  are  innate  in  a  spirit,  fitting  it 

*'  for  a  skull 
Of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull." 

The  subterranean  traveller  then  fall3 
in  with  the  ghost  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  properly  represents  Anchises, 
and  expounds  the  glories  of  the  King- 
dom of  Dulness.  Something  is  bor- 
rowed also  from  the  vision  of  Adam, 
in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  Paradise  LosL 
And  something  is  origmal ;  for  that 
which  has  been  is  declared  as  well  as 
that  which  shall  be ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  intellectual  darkness  to  the 
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earth's  verge  displayed  in  visible  pre- 
sentment,  which  the  speaker  inter- 
prets. The  Emperor  Chi  Ho-am-ti, 
who  ordered  a  universal  conflagration 
of  books  throughout  his  celestial  do- 
minions— the  multitude  of  barbarous 
sons  which  the  populous  North  poured 
from  her  frozen  loins  to  sweep  in 
deluge  away  the  civilization  of  the 
South— figure  here.  Here  is  Attila 
with  his  Huns.  Here  is  the  Mussul- 
man. Here  is  Rome  of  the  dark  ages. 
Great  Britain  appears  last— the  dul- 
ness which  has  blessed,  which  blesses, 
and  which  shall  bless  her.  We  ex- 
tract the  prophetical  part.  The 
visioned  Progress  of  Dulness  has 
reached  the  theatres;  and  some  sixteen 
verses  which  contain — says  Warton, 
well  and  truly — "  some  of  the  most 
lively  and  forcible  descriptions  any 
where  to  be  found,  and  are  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  clear  picturesque  style," 
call  up  into  brilliant  and  startling 
apparition  the  ineffable  monstrosities 
and  impossibilities  which  constituted 
the  theatrical  spectacles  of  the  day. 
The  sight  extorts  the  opening  excla- 
mation— 


'*  What  powV,  he  cries,  what  pow  r  these  wonders  wrought  ? 

Sod,  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thee !  look  and  find 

Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 

Yet  would*st  thou  more?  in  yonder  cloud  behold. 

Whose  sarsenet  skirts  are  edg*d  with  flamy  gold, 

A  matchless  youth  !  his  nod  these  worlds  controls. 

Wings  the  red  lightning,  and  the  thunder  rolls. « 

Angil  of  Dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 

Her  mag^c  charms  o*er  all  unolas^ic  ground : 

Yon*  stars,  yon*  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher, 

Illumes  th(>ir  light,  and  spts  their  flames  on  Are. 

Immortal  Rich  !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease. 

Midst  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease  ! 

And  proud  his  mistress'  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

*'  But  lo !  to  dark  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise  ;  I  see  my  Gibber  there ! 
Booth  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  shrin*d. 
On  grinning  dragons  thou  shalt  mount  the  wind. 
Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the  din. 
Here  shouts  all  Drury,  there  all  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
Contending  theatres  our  empire  raise. 
Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

"  And  are  these  wonders.  Son,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Unknown  to  thee !  these  wonders  are  thy  own. 
These  Fate  reserv'd  to  grace  thy  reign  divine. 
Foreseen  by  me,  but,  ah  !  withheld  from  mine. 
In  Lud*s  old  walls,  though  long  I  rul'd,  renown*d 
Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resound ; 
Though  my  own  aldermen  conferr'd  the  bayjs, 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise. 
Their  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacific  may*rs, 
Their  annual  trophies,  and  tiieir  monthly  wars : 
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Though  long  my  party  built  on  me  their  hopes. 

For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  roasting  Popes ; 

Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on ! 

Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 

Avert  in  Heav'n  I  that  thou,  my  Gibber,  e'er 

Shouldst  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smithfield  fair ! 

Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets. 

The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets ; 

Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast^ 

And  carry'd  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 

Happier  thy  fortunes !  like  a  rolling  stone. 

Thy  giddy  dulness  still  shall  lumber  on. 

Safe  in  its  heaviness,  shall  never  stray. 

But  lick  up  ev'ry  blockhead  in  the  way. 

Thee  shall  the  Patribt,  thee  the  Courtier  taste. 

And  ev*ry  year  be  duller  than  the  last ; 

Till  rais'd  from  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court. 

Her  seat  imperial  Dulness  shall  transport. 

Already  Opera  prepares  the  way. 

The  sure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  sway : 

Let  her  thy  heart,  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage. 

The  third  mad  pasaon  of  thy  doting  age. 

Teach  thou  the  warling  Polypheme  to  roar. 

And  scream  thyself  as  none  e'er  scream'd  before ! 

To  aid  our  cause,  if  Heav'n  thou  canst  not  bend. 

Hell  thou  shalt  move ;  for  Faustus  is  our  friend ; 

Pluto  with  Cato,  thou  for  this  shalt  join, 

And  link  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Proserpine. 

Grub  Street !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire. 

Thy  stage  shall  stand,  insure  it  but  from  fire. 

Another  iEschylus  appears  !  prepare 

For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  fair! 

In  flames  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed, 

While  op'ning  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

*'  Now,  Bavius,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  brow. 
And  place  it  here  !  here,  all  ye  heroes,  bow ! 

'*  This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes : 
Th'  Augustus  bom  to  bring  Saturnian  times. 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year ! 
See  !  the  dull  stars  roll  round,  and  re-appear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Phcebus  wears  the  bays ! 
Our  Midas  sit  Lord  Chancellor  of  plays ! 
On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson^s  titles  writ ! 
Lo  !  Ambrose  Philips  is  preferr'd  for  wit ! 
See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
'While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall : 
While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  descends. 
Gay  dies  unpension'd,  with  a  hundred  friends ; 
,    Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift !  thy  fate ; 

And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  comment  and  translate. 

**  Proceed,  great  days !  'till  Learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more  ; 
Till  Thames  see  £  ton  *s  .sons  for  ever  play. 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday ; 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils'  sport. 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolv'd  in  Port ! 

''  Enough !  enough !  the  raptur'd  Monarch  cries ! 
And  through  the  iv'ry  gate  the  vision  flies." 

In  Book  Fourth  the  goddess  occu-  cessively  move  into  presence.    The 

pies  her  throne.    All  the  rebellious  flrst  is  Opera,  who  puts  Handel  to 

and  hostile  powers — ^wit,  logic,  rhe-  flight.    Then  flow  in  a  crowd  of  all 

toric,  morality,  the  muses— lie  bound ;  sorts.    A  part  have  been  described : — 

^  diyerse  votaries  of  Dulness  suc^ 
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"  Nor  absent  they,  no  members  of  her  state. 
Who  pay  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  great ; 
Who  false  to  Phxsbus,  bow  the  knee  to  Baal> 
Or  impious,  preach  his  word  without  a  call. 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead^ 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head ; 
Or  vest  dull  Flattery  in  the  sacred  gown. 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  crown ; 
And  (Ust  and  worst)  with  all  the  cant  of  wit^ 
Without  the  soul,  the  Miise*s  hypocrite. 

"  There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  ude^ 
Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride. 
Narcissus,  prais*d  with  all  a  parson's  power, 
Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower. 
There  mov'd  Montalto  with  superior  air : 
His  stretched  out  arm  displayed  a  volume  fair } 
Courtiers  and  patriots  in  two  ranks  divide, 
Through  both  he  pass'd,  and  bow'd  from  side  to  ride; 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awful  eye. 
Composed  he  stood,  bold  Benson  thrust  him  by : 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Jonson's  name. 
The  decent  Knight  retired  with  sober  rage. 
Withdrew  his  hand,  and  clos'd  the  pompous  page : 
But  (happy  for  him  as  the  times  went  then) 
Appeared  Apollo's  may'r  and  aldermen. 
On  whom  three  hundred  gold^capt  youths  awut. 
To  lug  the  pond'rous  volume  off  in  state. 

"  When  Dulness,  smiling — *  Thns  revive  the  wits ! 
But  mnrder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits ! 
As  erst  Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save !) 
A  new  edition  of  old  ^son  gave ; 
Let  standard  authors  thus,  Uke  trophies  borne, 
Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hack'd  and  torn. 
And  you  my  Critics  !  in  the  chequer'd  shade, 
Admire  liew  light  through  holes  yourselves  have  made. 

"  'Leave  not  a  foot  of  verse,  a  foot  of  stone, 
^  page^  ^  grave,  that  they  can  call  their  own; 
But  spread,  my  sons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick. 
On  passive  paper,  or  on  soUid  brick. 
So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'ry  wit. 
And  while  on  Fame's  triumphal  car  they  ride. 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinioned  to  their  side.*  '* 

A   dreadfal    figure   appears  —  The  proach  a  band  of  jotzng  gentlemen 

ScHOOUfASTEB.    He   eulogizes   the  returned  from  their  travels  on  the 

system  of  education,  which  teaches  Continent,  and  accompanied  by  their 

nothing  but  words  and  verse- making,  trayelling  tutors  and  their  mistresses. 

«Ah«ndredheadof  Aristotle-sfriend."     On.  oi^^  rSe^WXi! 

pour  in  from   the   colleges  —  Arls-  tages  of  their  travels,  and  presents  bis 

tarchus  (Richard  Bentley)  at  their  own  pupil.  Where  is  such  another  paa- 

head.    He  displays  his  own  merits  as  sage  to  be  found  in  English  poetry  ? 

a  critic,  and  extols  the  system  of  It    surpasses    Cowper's    celebrated 

teaching    in   the   universities ;    but  strain  on  the  same  subject, 
strides  away  disgusted  on  seeing  ap- 

**  In  flow'd  at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race, ' 
And  titt'ring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place : 
Some  would  have  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  drown*d 
By  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  op'ning  hound. 
The  first  came  forwards  with  as  easy  mien, 
As  if  he  saw  St  James's  and  the  Queen. 
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When  thus  the  attendant  Orator  began ; 
Receive,  great  Empress  !  thy  accomplished  son: 
Thine  from  the  birth,  and  sacred  from  the  rod, 
A  dauntless  infant !  never  scared  with  God. 
The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  wake  ; 
The  mother  begg*d  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gav'st  that  ripeness  which  so  soon  began. 
And  ceas*d  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man ; 
Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'erca&t^ 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  JSneas  past ; 
'  Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down> 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 
Intrepid  then,  o'er  seas  and  lands  he  flew  ; 
Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display. 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way ! 
To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs^ 
Poors  at  great  Bourbon's  feet  her  silken  sons; 
Or  Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls. 
Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls : 
To  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deep  in  vines. 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines.;. 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily. silver 'd  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales : 
To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whisp'ring  woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves. 
But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus  keeps. 
And  Cupids  ride  the  Lion  of  the  deeps  ^ 
Where,  eas'd  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamour 'd  swaio. 
Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter' d  Europe  round. 
And  gather'd  evVy  vice  on  Christian  ground  ; 
Saw  evVy  coturt,  heard  cvVy  king  declare 
His  royal  sense,  of  op'ras  or  the  fair ; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explord, 
Intrigu'd  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor*d; 
Tried  all  hors  d'oewfreSf  all  liqueurs  defined. 
Judicious  drank,  and  grvatly-daring  din'd ; 
Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoird  his  own  language,  and  acquired  no  roore^ 
All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground ; 
And  last  tum'd  Air,  tho  echo  of  a  sound! 
See  now,  half'-cur'd,  and  perfectly  wt»ll-bred. 
With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  hi.<>  head ; 
As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit. 
As  Janscn,  Fleetwood,  Gibber  shall  think  fit; 
Stol'n  from  a  duel,  foHow'd  by  a  nun, 
And,  if  a  boroup^h  elioose  hrm,  not  undone; 
See,  to  my  country  happy  1  restore 
This  glorious  yoirfh,  and  add  one  Venus  more. 
Her  too  receive,  (fi»r  her  my  soul  adores,) 
So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  sons  of  whores. 
Prop  thine,  O  Empress !  like  each  neighbour  throne. 
And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  own. 
Pleas'd  she  accepts  the  hero,  aad  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame*. ** 

A  set  of  pure  idlers  appear  loiteriDg  minute  naturalists  follow  *'  thick  u» 

about.    Annius,  an  autii^uary,  begs  locusts." 
to  have  them  made  over  to  him,  to 

turn  into  virtuosos.    AlumminSf  an-  "  Each  with  some  woadrovs  gi(t  a|^ 
other  antiquary,  quaiTels  with  him,  proach'd  the  Power, 

and  the  goddtss  reconciles  them.   The  A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flowar." 
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A  florist  lodges  a  heavy  complaint  sides  has  often  been  noticed,  and  bj 
against  an  entomologist.  The  singu-  the  best  critics,  from  Thomas  Gray  to 
lar  beauty  of  the  pleading  on  both    Thomas  De  Quincey. 

"  The  first  thus  open'd :  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call. 
Great  Queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all ! 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear*d  this  flowV, 
SuckVd,  and  cheer 'd  with  air,  and  sun,  and  ^owV, 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 
Then  thron'd  in  glass,  and  namM  it  Caroline : 
Each  maid  cry*d.  Charming ;  and  each  youth,  Divine ! 
Did  Nature*s  pencil  ever  blend  such  rays, 
Such  vary'd  light  in  one  promiscuous  blaze? 
Now  prostrate !  dead !  behold  that  Caroline  : 
No  maid  cries  charming !  and  no  youth  divine ! 
And  lo  the  wretch  !  whose  vile,  whose  insect  lust 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  Spring  in  dust. 
Oh  punish  him,  or  to  th*  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 
He  ceas*d,  and  wept.  *  With  innocence  of  mien 
The  accus'd  stood  forth,  and  thus  addressed  the  Queens 

"  Of  all  th'  enamerd  race,  whose  silvVy  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shin*d  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 
I  saw,  and  started  from  its  vernal  bow'r 
The  rising  game,  and  chasM  from  flow'r  to  flowV. 
It  fled,  I  f'ollow'd ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain ; 
It  stopt,  I  stopt;  it  mov*d,  I  mov*d  again. 
At  last  it  fixed,  'twas  on  what  plant  it  pleas*d. 
And  where  it  fixed,  the  beauteous  bird  I  seiz'd: 
Rose,  or  carnation,  was  below  my  care ; 
I  meddle,  Goddess!  only  in  my  sphere. 
I  tell  the  naked  fact  without  disguise. 
And,  to  excuse  it,  need  but  show  the  prize; 
Whose  spoils  this  paper  offers  to  your  eye. 
Fair  ev*n  in  death!  this  peerUss  butterfly.'* 


The  mighty  mother  cannot  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  pronounce  a  decision 
which  must  aggrieve  one  of  such  a 
devoted  pair.  She  extols  them  both, 
and  makes  over  to  their  joint  care  and 
tuition  the  Jaweants  aforesaid.  The 
subject  leads  her  into  a  more  serious 
strain  of  thinking.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent danger ;  for  the  studies  which 
she  recommends  are  studios  of  nature, 
and  the  study  of  nature  tends  to  rise 
out  of  nature.  The  goddess,  accord- 
ingly, is  strennous  in  cautioning  her 
followers  to  keep  within  the  pale  of 
trifles,  and  of  the  sensible.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  hazard  fires  a  clerk,  a 
metaphysician,  who,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  metaphysicians,  nndertakcs  for  a 
theology  that  shall  effectually  shut 
out  and  keep  down  religion.  Gordon, 
the  translator  of  Tacitus,  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  irreligious  *^  Independent 
Whig,"  being  mentioned  by  the  orator 
of  the  metaphysicians  with  praise, 
nnder  the  name  of  Silenns,  rises  and 


advances,  leading  up,  apparently,  the 
Young  England  of  the  day.  He  pre- 
Eents  them  as  liberated  from  priest- 
craft, and  ready  for  drinking  the  cup 
of  a  **  Wizard  old,"  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  goddess.  This  "  Magus" 
extends  to  them  the  cup  of  self-love. 

"  Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former 

friends, 
Sire,  ancestors,  Himself." 

There  is  philosophy  enough  in  the 
last  piece  of  oblivion. 

Impudence,  pure  mild  Stupidity, 
Self-conceit,  Interest,  the  Accomplish- 
ment of  Singing,  nnder  the  auspicious 
smile  of  the  goddess,  take  possession, 
sundrily,  of  her  children  ;  and  the 
two  great  arts  of  Gastronomia,  scien- 
tific Eating  and  Drinking. 

The  Queen  confers  her  titles  and 
degrees,  assisted  by  the  two  univer- 
sities. She  then  dismisses  the  assem- 
bly with  a  solemn  charge : — 
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'^  Then,  blessing  all,  Go,  children  of  my  oare ! 
To  practice  now  from  theory  repair. 
All  my  commands  are  easy,  short,  and  full ; 
My  sons !  be  proud,  be  selfish,  and  be  dull. 
Guard  my  prerogative,  assert  my  throne : 
This  nod  confirms  each  privilege  your  own. 
The  cap  and  switch  be  sacred  to  his  Grace ; 
IrYith  staff  and  pumps  the  Marquis  leads  the  race ; 
From  stage  to  stage  the  licensed  Earl  may  run, 
Pair'd  with  his  fellow- charioteer,  the  Sun; 
The  learned  Baron  butterflies  design. 
Or  draw  to  silk  Arachne's  subtle  line ; 
The  Judge  to  dance  his  brother  sergeant  call  I 
The  Senator  at  cricket  urge  the  l>aU ; 
The  Bishop  stow  (pontific  luxury!) 
An  hundred  souls  of  turkeys  in  a  pie ; 
The  sturdy  Squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoop. 
And  drown  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soup. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 
Perhaps  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar. 
Proud  to  my  list  to  add  one  monarch  more ; 
And,  nobly  conscious,  princes  are  but  things 
Born  for  first  ministers,  as  slaves  for  kings. 
Tyrant  supreme !  shall  three  estates  command. 
And  make  one  mighty  Dunciad  of  the  land! 

**  More  she  had  spoke,  but  yawned — All  Nature  nods : 
What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods  ? 
Churches  and  Chapels  instantly  it  reach'd ; 

(St  James's  first,  for  leaden  G preach'd ;) 

Then  catch*d  the  Schools;  the  Hall  scarce  kept  awake; 

The  Convocation  gap'd,  but  could  not  speak : 

Lost  was  the  Nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found. 

While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round : 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o*er  all  the  realm ; 

Ev'n  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm  ; 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  Committee  crept; 

Unfinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 

And  chiefless  Armies  doz'd  out  the  campaign  ; 

And  Navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

*'  O  Muse !  relate,  (for  you  can  tell  alone. 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none,) 
ReUte  who  first,  who  hist,  resign 'd  to  rest ; 
Whose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely  blest ; 
What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull. 
The  venal  quiet,  and  intrance  the  dull ; 
Till  drown'd  was  Sense  and  Shame,  and  Right  and  Wrong — 
O  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song ! 

In  vain,  in  vain — ^the  all-composing  hour 
Resistless  falls ;  the  Muse  obeys  the  pow'r.  ^ 
She  comes !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old ! 
Before  her  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay. 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain. 
The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain; 
As  Argus's  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 
Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might. 
Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skullung  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  Casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
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Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Hear'n  before. 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

Physic  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence. 

And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  Sense  I 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly ! 

In  rain !  they  gaze,  torn  giddy,  rare,  and  die. ' 

Religion,  blushing,  reils  her  sacred  fires. 

And  miawares  Morality  expires. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine ; 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  Divine ; 

Lo !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos !  is  restored ; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word : 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  universal  Darkness  buries  AIL" 
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Mr  Bowles,  himself  a  tme  poet, 
thinks  the  Foarth  Book  the  best. 
"  The  objects  of  satire,"  he  says,  "  are 
more  general  and  just:  the  one  is 
confined  to  persons,  and  those  of  the 
most  insignificant  sort;  the  other  is 
directed  chiefly  to  things,  snch  as 
fanlts  of  education,  false  habits,  and 
false  taste.  In  polished  and  pointed 
satire,  in  richness  of  versification  and 
imagery,  and  in  the  happy  introduc- 
tion of  characters,  speeches,  figures, 
and  every  sort  of  poetical  ornament 
adapted  to  the  subject,  this  Book 
yields,  in  my  opinion,  to  none  of 
j?ope's  writings  of  the  same  kind." 
Excellently  well  said.  Bnt  what  in- 
consistency in  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  These  observations  of  Dr 
Warton  are,  in  general,  very  just  and 
sensible."  And  again,  **  I  by  no 
means  think  so  meanly  of  it  as  Dr 
WarXon."  Meanly,  indeed !  ^Vhy,  he 
has  just  told  us  he  thinks  it  equal  to 
any  thing  of  the  same  kind  Pope  ever 
wrote.  But  the  distinguished  Winton- 
ian  chose  to  speak  nonsense,  rather  than 
speak  harshly  of  old  Joe.  What  are 
Dr  Warton's  "  in  general  very  just 
and  sensible  observations  ?  "  "  Our 
poet  was  persuaded  by  Dr  Warbur- 
ton,  unhappily  enough,  to  add  a 
Fourth  Book  to  his  finished  piece,  of 
such  a  very  different  cast  and  colour, 
as  to  render  it  at  last  one  ef  the  most 
motley  compositions  there  is,  per- 
haps, any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  so  exact  a  writer  as  Pope. 
For  one  great  purpose  of  this  Fourth 
Book  (where,  by  the  way,  the  hero 
does  nothing  at  all)  was  to  satirize 
and  proscribe  infidels  and  freethink- 
ers, to  leave  the  ludicrous  for  the 
serious,  Grub  Street  for  theology,  the 
mock-hci*oic  for  metaphysics — which 
occasion  a  marvellous  mixture  and 
jumble  of  Images  and  sentiments, 


pantomime  and  philosophy,  journals 
and  moral  evidence,  Fleet  Ditch  and 
the  High  Priori  road,  Curl  and 
Clarke."  That  reads  like  a  bit  of  a 
prize-essay  by  a  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  "  College  of  the  Goddess  in  the 
City."  The  Dundad  is  rendered  not 
only  a  motley,  but,  perhaps,  the  most 
motley  composition  of  an  exact  writer, 
by  a  Book  added  to  it  when  it  was 
in  a  state  of  perfection — for  as  a  Poem 
in  Three  Books,  "  it  was  clear,  con- 
sistent, and  of  a  piece."  This  is  not 
the  way  to  make  a  poem  motley,  nor 
a  man.  **  Motley's  the  suit  I  wear," 
might  have  taught  the  Doctor  better. 
They  who  don't  like  the  Fourth  Book 
can  stop  at  the  end  of  the  Third,  and 
then  the  Poem  is  motley  no  more. 
It  is  in  a  higher  strain  than  the 
Three,  and  why  not  ?  The  goddess 
had  a  greater  empire  than  Warton, 
who  was  a  provincial,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy;  but,  in 
Pope's  wide  imagination,  it  stood 
with  all  its  realms.  The  hero  had  no 
more  to  say  or  to  do — Cibber  was 
banished  to  Cimmeria  for  life,  to 
work  in  the  mines — and  Dulness  had 
forgotten  she  ever  saw  his  face. 

"  Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos,  and  of 

Night, 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light. 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould. 
And  bring  Satumian  days  of  lead  and 

gold." 

That  long  clumsy  sentence  about  "  a 
marvellous  mixture  and  jumble  of 
images  and  sentiments,"  &c.  &c.  &c., 
is  pure  nonsense.  In  itself,  the 
Fourth  Book  is  most  harmoniously 
constructed  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it 
rises  out  of,  and  ascends  from  the 
Third,  a  completed  creation.  To  call 
that  YAWN  mock-heroic,  would  be 
profane — it  is  sublime  I 
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"  Speaking  of  the  Dunciad^^^  con- 
tinues the  Doctor,  "  aa  a  work  of  art, 
in  a  critical,  not  religious  light,  I 
must  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Fourth  Book  was  foreign 
and  heterogeneous,  and  the  addition 
of  it  is  injudicious,  ill-placed,  and  in- 
congruous, as  any  of  those  similar 
images  we  meet  witb  in  Pulci  or 
Ariosto."  The  addition  of  a  Fourth 
Book  to  a  poem,  previously  consist- 
ing of  Three,  is  not  an  image  at  all, 
look  at  it  how  you  will,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  compared  with  "  any  of 
those  dissimilar  images  we  meet  with 
in  Pulci  or  Ariosto."  We  much  ad- 
mire Pulci  and  Ariosto,  especially 
Ariosto,  but  they  and  their  dissimilar 
images  have  no  business  here;  and 
were  Dr  Joseph  alive  any  where  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  should  whistle 
in  his  ear  not  to  be  so  ostentatious  in 
displaying  his  Italian  literature,  which 
was  too  thin  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

**  It  is,"  he  keeps  stuttering  on, 
**'  like  introducing  a  crucifix  into  one 
of  Teniers's  burlesque  conversation 
pieces."  We  see  no  reason  why  a 
crucifix  should  not  be  in  the  room  of 
a  good  Catholic  during  a  burlesque 
conversation ;  and  Teniers,  if  he  never 
have,  might  have  painted  one  in  such 
a  piece  without  offence,  had  he  cboson 
to  do  so ;  but  the  question  we  ask, 
simply  is,  what  did  Doctor  Joseph 
Warton  mean  ?  Just  nothing  at  all. 

**  On  the  whole,"  stammereth  the 
Doctor  further  on,  "  the  chief  fault  of 
the  Dunciad  is  the  violence  and  ve- 
hemence of  its  satire."  The  same 
fault  may  be  found  with  vitriolic 
acid,  nay,  with  Richardson^s  Ultimate 
Result.  No  doubt,  that  for  many 
domestic  pui-poses  water  is  prefer- 
able— for  not  a  few,  milk — and  for 
fiome,  milk  and  water.  But  not  with 
that  latter  amalgam  did  Hannibal 
force  his  way  through  the  Alps. 

But,  softly — the  Doctor  compares 
the  violence  and  vehemence  of  Pope^s 
satire — no — not  the  violence  and  ve- 
hemence, but  the  height — to  water— 
but  to  water  rare  among  the  liquid 
elements.  "  And  the  excessive 
height  to  which  it  is  carried,  and 
which  therefore  I  may  compare  to 
that  marvellous  column  of  boiling 
water  near  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
thrown  upwards,  above  ninety  feety  by 
the  force  of  subterraneous  fire."  And 
he  adds  in  a  note,  to  please  the  in- 


credulous, ^^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  our 
great  philosophical  traveller,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  wondeiful 
phenomenon." 

"  What  are  the  impressions,"  elo- 
quently asks  the  inspired  Joseph, 
**  left  upon  the  mind  after  a  perusal 
of  this  poem  ?  Contempt,  aversion, 
vexation,  and  anger.  No  sentiments 
that  enlarge,  ennoble,  move,  or  mend 
the  heart  I  Insomuch  so,  that  I  know 
a  person  whose  name  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  these  papers,  if  I  were  suf- 
fered to  insert  it,  who,  after  reading 
a  book  of  the  Dunciad^  always  soothes 
himself,  as  he  calls  it,  by  turning  to  a 
canto  of  the  Faery  Queene,^^  There  is 
no  denying  that  satire  is  apt  to  excite 
the  emotions  the  Doctor  complains  of, 
and  few  more  strongly  than  the  Dun^ 
dad.  Yet  what  would  it  be  without 
them — ^and  what  should  we  be?  But 
other  emotions,  too,  are  experienced  at 
some  of  the  games ;  and  some  of  an 
exalted  kind,  by  innumerable  passages 
throughout  the  poem.  Were  it  not 
so,  this  would  be  a  saturnine  world 
indeed.  Would  we  had  had  the  name 
of  the  wise  gentleman,  that  it  might 
ornament  these  papere,  who  so  fre- 
quently indulged  in  *'  contempt,  aver- 
sion, vexation,  and  anger"  over  Pope, 
that  he  might  soothe  himself,  as  he 
called  it,  with  Spenser.  We  wonder 
if  he  occasionally  left  the  bosom  of 
the  Faery  Quecne  for  that  of  the  God- 
dess of  Dulncss. 

"  This  is  not  the  case  with  that 
very  delight  ful  poem  Mac-Flecnoey  from 
which  Pope  has  borrowed  many  hints 
and  images  and  ideas.  But  Dr}'deu^s 
poem  was  the  offs?pring  of  contempt, 
and  Pope's  of  indignation  ;  one  is  full 
of  mirth,  and  the  other  of  malignity.  A 
vein  of  pleasantry  is  uniformly  pre- 
served through  the  whole  of  Mac- 
Flecnoe^  and  the  piece  begins  and  ends 
in  the  same  key."  That  very  beauti- 
ful and  delightful  poem,  Mac-Flecnoe! 
That  very  pretty  and  agreeable  water- 
fall, Niagara  1  That  very  elegant  and 
attractive  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius ! 
That  very  interesting  and  animated 
earthquake,  vulgarly  called  the  Great 
Earthquake  at  Lisbon !  Having  our- 
selves spoken  of  the  good- humour  of 
Dryden,  (some  twenty  pages  back, 
about  the  middle  of  this  article,)  we 
must  not  find  fault  with  Warton  for 
saying  that  a  vein  of  pleasantry  is  pre- 
served through  the  whole  of  Mac-FUe- 
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noe;  bat  what  thonght  Mac-Flecnoe 
himself?  "A7,  there's  the  rub."  Then 
what  a  vein  of  pleasantry  is  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  Og!  So  light 
and  delicate  is  the  handling,  that  you 
might  be  charmed  into  the  soft  dela- 
sion,  that  yon  beheld  Christopher 
with  his  Knont. 

"  Since  the  total  decay,"  innocently 
exclaims  this  estimable  man,  ^^  was 
foretold  in  the  Dunciad^  how  many 
very  excellent  pieces  of  criticism,  poe- 
try, history,  philosophy,  and  divinity, 
have  appeared  in  this  conntcy,  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  has  al- 
most every  art,  either  nseful  or  ele- 
gant, been  carried?"  Mr  Bowles — 
tnirMle  dictu — backs  his  old  school- 
master against  the  goddess.  *^  Can  it 
be  thonght,"  says  the  Canon — standing 
«p  for  the  age  of  Pope  himself—**  that 
this  period  was  enlightened  by  Yonng, 
Thomson,  Glover,  and  many  whose 
characters  reflected  equal  lustre  on 
religion,  morals,  and  philosophy  ?  But 
such  is  satire,  when  it  is  not  guided 
by  truth."  All  this  might  have  been 
said  in  fewer  words — "  Look  at 
Bulckwood's  Magazine."  There  is 
not,  in  ih^  Dunciad  itself,  an  instance 
of  such  stupidity  recorded,  as  this  in- 
dignant attribution  of  blindness  to  the 
|>resent,  and  to  the  future,  **  as  far  off 
its  coming  shone,"  to  **  the  seed  of 
Chaos  and  old  night,"  by  two  divines, 
editors  both  of  the  works  of  Alexan- 
der Pope,  Esq.  in  eight  (?)  and  in  ten 
volumes. 

Lord  Eames,  in  his  Elements  of  Cri* 
ticism,  urges  an  objection  to  the  open-: 
ing  of  the  Dunciad^  which,  if  sustain- 
ed, is  sufficient  to  prove  the  whole 
poem  vicioas  firom  beginning  to  end. 
"This  author  (Pope)  is  guilty  of 
much  greater  deviation  from  the  rule. 
Dulness  may  be  imagined  a  Deity  or 
Idol,  to  be  worshipped  by  bad  writers ; 
but  then  some  sort  of  disguise  is  re- 
quisite, some  bastard  virtue  must  be 
bestowed,  to  give  this  Idol  a  plausible 
appearance.  Yet,  in  the  Dtmciad, 
Dulness,  without  the  least  disguise,  is 
made  the  object  of  worship.  The 
mind  rejects  such  a  fiction  as  unna- 
tural." Warburton  meets  this  objec- 
tion with  his  Tis\i9,ljierte  and  acumen. 
"  But  is  there  no  bastard  virtue  in  the 
mighty  Mother  of  so  numerous  an  off- 
spring, which  she  takes  care  to  bring 
to  the  ears  of  kings  ?  Her  votaries 
would,  for  this  single  virtue,  prefer 


her  influence  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Muses.  Is  there  no  bastard  virtue  in 
the  peace  of  which  the  poet  makes  her 
the  author  ? — *  The  goddess  bade 
Britannia  sleep.'  Is  she  not  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty,  another  bastard 
virtue? — 'Fate  this  fair  idol  gave.* 
One  bastard  virtue  the  poet  hath 
given  her ;  which,  with  these  sort  of 
critics,  might  make  her  pass  for  a  wit ; 
and  that  is,  her  love  of  a  joke — *  For 
gentle  Duluess  ever  loved  a  joke.'  Her 
delight  in  games  and  races  is  another 
of  her  bastard  virtues,  which  would 
captivate  her  nobler  sons,  and  draw 
them  to  her  shrine ;  not  to  speak  of  her 
indulgence  to  young  travellers,  whom 
she  accompanies  as  Minerva  did  Tele- 
machus.  But  of  all  her  bastard 
virtues,  her  free-thinkino,  the  vir- 
tue which  she  anxiously  propagates 
amongst  her  followers  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  might,  one  would  think,  have 
been  sufl^cicnt  to  have  covered  the 
poet  from  this  censure.  But  had  Mr 
Pope  drawn  her  without  the  least 
disguise,  it  had  not  signified  a  rush. 
Disguised  or  undisguised,  the  poem 
had  been  neither  better  nor  worse, 
and  he  has  secured  it  from  being  re- 
jected as  unnatural  by  ten  thousand 
beauties  of  nature."  This  is  too 
"Warburtonian  —  and  Lord  Kames 
must  be  answered  after  another  fa- 
shion, by  Christopher  North. 

What  would  his  lordship  have? 
That  she  should  be  called  by  some 
other  more  specious  name  ?  By  that 
of  some  quality  to  which  writers  and 
other  men  do  aspire,  and  under  the 
semblance  of  which  Dulness  is 
actually  found  to  mask  itself— as 
Gravity,  Dignity,  Solemnity  ?  Why, 
two  losseB  would  thus  be  incurred. 
First,  the  whole  miith  of  the  poem, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  be 
gone.  Secondly,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  present  name  would  be 
fbrfeited,  and  a  more  partial  quality 
taken. 

The  vigour  and  strength  of  the  fic-^ 
tion  requires  exactly  what  Pope  has 
done — the  barefaced  acceptance  of 
Dulness  as  the  imperial  power.  The 
poet  acts,  in  fact,  under  a  logical 
necessity.  She  is  really  the  goddess 
under  whose  influence  and  virtue  they, 
her  subjects,  live ;  whose  inspiration 
sustains  and  governs  their  actions. 
But  it  would  be  agauist  all  manners 
that  a  goddess  should  not  be  known 
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and  worshipped  under  her  own  au- 
thentic denomination.  To  cheat  her 
followers  out  of  their  worship,  by 
showing  herself  to  them  under  a  diver- 
sity of  fake  appearances,  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  her  divinity. 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  fiction, 
the  answer  is  plain  and  ready.  No- 
body asks  for  probability.  Far  other- 
wise. The  bravery  of  the  jest  is  its 
improbability.  There  is  a  wild  au- 
dacity proper  to  the  burlesque  Epos 
which  laughs  at  conventional  rules, 
and  the  tame  obligations  of  ordinary 
poetry.  The  absurd  is  one  legitimate 
source  of  the  comic. 

For  example,  are  the  Games  pro- 
bable ?  Take  the  reading  to  sleep — 
which  is  purely  witty — a  thing  which 
the  poet  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
invent.  It  lies  essentially  on  the 
theme,  being  a  literary  ayuif ;  and  it 
is  indeed  only  that  which  is  continually 
done,  (oh,  us  miserable !)  thrown  into 
poetical  shape.  But  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  and  improbable,  done  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  represented — not 
therefore  to  be  blamed,  but  therefore 
to  be  commended  with  cachinnation 
while  the  world  endures. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Dunces  are 
there,  not  for  the  business  of  saying 
what  they  think  of  themselves,  or  not 
that  alone,  but  they  must  say  that 
which  we  think  of  them.  They  must 
act  from  motives  from  which  men  do 
not  act.  They  must  aspire  to  be  dull, 
and  be  proud  of  their  dulness.  They 
must  emulate  one  another^s  dulness, 
or  they  are  unfaithful  votaries.  In 
short,  they  are  poetically  made,  and 
should  be  so  made,  to  do,  consciously 
and  purposely,  that  which,  in  real 
life,  they  do  undesignedly  and  un- 
awares. 

Lord  Karnes  goes  wrong — and  very 
far  wrong  indeed — though  Warburton 
was  not  the  man  to  set  him  right — 
through  applying  to  a  composition 
extravagantly  conceived  —  an  epic 
extravaganza — ^rules  of  writing  that 
belong  to  a  sober  and  guarded  species. 
In  a  comedy,  you  miULe  a  man  play 
the  fool  without  his  knowing  that  he 
is  one ;  because  that  is  an  imitation 
of  human  manners.  And  if  you  iron- 
icidly  praise  the  virtues  of  a  villain, 
Jron  keep  the  veil  of  irony  throughout. 
You  do  not  now  and  then  forget  your- 
self, and  call  him  a  villain  by  that 
name.    But  the  spirit  and  rule  of  the 


poem  here  is,  that  discretion  and  so- 
briety are  thrown  aside.  Here  is  no 
imitation  of  manners — ^no  veil.  The 
pei'sons  of  the  poem,  under  the  hand 
of  the  poet,  are  something  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wicked  ghosts  who  come 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Gnossian 
Rhadamanthus ;  and  whom  he,  by  the 
divine  power  of  his  judgment-seat, 
constrains*  to  bear  witness  against 
themselves.  The  poor  ghosts  do  it, 
knowing  that  they  condemn  them- 
selves. Here  the  mirth  of  the  poet 
makes  the  Dull  glorify  themselves  by 
recounting  each  misdeed  under  its 
proper  appellation. 

Joseph  Warton  mistakes  the  whole 
matter  as  much  as  Lord  Kames. 
^^  Just  criticism,"  says  he,  ^^  calls  on 
us  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  pas- 
sages that  appear  exceptionable  in 
the  Dunciad.  Such  is  the  hero's  first 
speech,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  de- 
corum and  probability,  he  addresses 
the  goddess  Dulness,  without  disguis- 
ing her  as  a  despicable  bemg,  and 
even  calls  himself  fool  and  blockhead. 
For  a  person  to  be  introduced  speak- 
ing thus  of  himself,  is  in  truth  unna- 
tural and  out  of  character."  Would 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  alive  to  be 
set  at  ease  on  this  point  by  our  ex* 
planatlons — ^bnt  he  is  dead.  They 
would  have  quieted  his  mind,  too,  abont 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Aristarchns. 
"  In  Book  IV.,"  he  adds,  *'  is  such 
another  breach  of  truth  and  decorum, 
in  making  Aristarchns  (Bentley)  abuse 
kimseif  and  laugh  at  his  own  labours. 

"  The  mighty  scholiast,  whose  nn weary *d 

pains 
Made  Horace  dull^  and  humbled  Maro*s 

strains. 
Torn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil 

is  vain. 
Critics  like  me   shall    make  it  prose 

again. 
For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 
I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicens'd  Greek. 
For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  staff  the 

head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never 

read: 
For  thee  explun  a  thing  till  all  men 

doubt  it. 
And  write  about  ity  Goddess,  and  about 

it." 

If  Bentley  has  turned  Horaoe  and 
Milton  (Warton  blunderingly  reads 
Maro)  into  prose  by  his  emendations, 
(Milton  assuredly  he  has — ^Pope  may 
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be  wrong  abont  Horace,)  he  has  ren- 
dered vast  service  to  the  empire  of 
Dnlness ;  and  it  wonld  be  quite  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  not  claim 
of  the  goddess  all  merited  reward 
and  honour,  by  announcing  exactly 
this  achievement.  With  what  face 
could  he  pretend  to  her  favour  by  toll- 
ing her  that  he  had  restored  ihe  text 
of  two  great  poet^  to  its  original 
purity  and  lustre  ?  She  would  have 
ordered  him  to  instant  execution  or  to 
a  perpetual  dungeon. 

Finally,  how  happened  it  that  such 
perspicacious  personages  as  Lord 
Kamcs  and  Dr  Wartou,  to  say  no- 
thing of  their  hoodwinked  followers, 
should  have  thus  objected  to  the  pas-' 
sages  and  speeches  singled  out  for 
condemnation,  as  if  they  alone  de- 
served it,  widiout  perceiving  that  the 
whole  poem,  fix)m  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  was,  on  their  principle,'  liable  to 
the  same  fatal  objection  ?  And  what, 
on  their  principle,  would  they  have 
thought,  had  they  ever  read  it,  of 
MacFiecnoe  f 

Pope  takes  the  name  Dnlness  large- 
ly, for  the  ofitiscation  of  heart  and 
head.    He  said,  long  before, 

*'  Want  of  decency  is  want  o{ sense;  " 

and  he  now  seems  to  think  himself 
warranted  in  attributlug  vices  and 
ooirhptions  to  a  clouded  understand- 
ing—so to  Dnlness.  At  least,  the 
di^kness  and  weakness  of  the  moral 
reason  came  under  the  protection  of 
the  mighty  mother — ^the  daughter  of 
Chaos  and  of  Night.  She  fosters  the 
disorder  and  the  darkness  of  the  soul. 
Mere  bluntness  and  inertness  of  in- 
tellect, which  the  name  would  sug- 
gest, he  never  confines  himself  to. 
Of  sharp  misused  power  of  mind, 
too,  she  is  the  tutelary  goddess. 
Errors  which  mind  arrives  at  by  too 
mndi  subtlety,  by  self-blinding  acti- 
vity, serve  her  purpose  and  the  poet's; 
and  so  some  names  of  powerful  intel- 
lects are  included,  which,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  their  merits,  indeed,  had  better 
been  left  out.  So  the  science  of  ma- 
thematics, far  overstepping,  as  the 
poet  conceives,  the  boundary  of  its 
legitimate  activity — 

"  Mad  Mathesis  alone 


Now  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it 
sqoare." 

The  real  foe  of  Dnlness,  then,  is 


Truth — ^not  simply  wit  or  genius.  The 
night  of  mind  is  all  that  Dnlness  la- 
bours to  produce.  Misdirected  wit 
and  genius  help  on  this  consumma- 
tion, and  therefore  deserve  her  smiles- 
all  the  more  that  they  are  her  bom 
enemies,  turned  traitors  to  their  native 
cause ;  and  most  formidable  enemies 
too,  had  they  remained  faithfuL 
Needs  must  she  load  them  with  dig- 
nity and  emoluments.  Trace  the 
thought.  The  poem  begins  from  the 
real  dull  Dunces ;  and  their  goddess 
is  Dulness,  inevitably:  nothing  can  be 
gainsaid  there.  This  is  the  central 
origin.  Go  on.  Pert  or  lively  dunces, 
who  are  not  real  dull,  will  come  in  of 
due  course.  And  from  that  first  foun- 
dation the  poet  may  lawfully  go  on 
to  bring  in  perverted  intelligence  and 
moral  vitiation  of  the  soul.  Keclin- 
ing  on  our  swing-chair — and  waiting 
for  the  devU — with  the  JSneid  in  the 
one  hand  and  the  Dundud  in  the 
other,  we  have  this  moment  made  a 
remarkable  discovery  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  classic  poetry.  Virgil,  in 
his  eighth  book,  tells  us  that  the  pious 
^neas,  handling  and  examining  with 
delight  the  glorious  shield  whidi  the 
Sire  of  the  Forge  has  fabricated  for 
him,  wonders  to  peruse,  storied  there 
ui  prophetical  sculptures,  the  fates 
and  exploits,  and  renown,  of  his  earth- 
subduing  descendants.  In  one  of 
these  fore-shadowing  representations 
— that  of  the  decisive  sea-fight  off  the 
promontory  of  Actium — ^you  might 
believe  that,  under  the  similitude  of 
the  conflict  and  victory  which  deli- 
vered the  sovereignty  of  the  Eoman 
world  into  the  hand  of  Augustus,  the 
sly  Father  of  the  Fire  has  willed  by 
hints  to  prefigure  an  everlasting  war 
of  light  and  darkness,  the  irreconcil- 
able hostility  of  the  Wits  and  Dunces, 
and  the  sudden  interposition  of  some 
divine  poet,  clothed  with  pretematu- 
ral  power,  for  the  "  foul  dissipation 
and  forced  rout"  of  the  miscreated 
multitude. 

The  foe,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
empire  of  the  world  are  to  be  signally 
defeated,  advances  to  the  combat — 
"  ope  barbaiica  " — helped  with  a  con- 
federacy of  barbarians.  Queen  Dul- 
ness herself  is  characteristically  de- 
scribed as  heartening  and  harking 
forward  her  legions  with  pure 
noise. 
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*'  Reoina  in  mediifl  ptUrio  vocat  agmina 

sistro," 
that  ia,  rather  with  her  father  Chaos's 
drum,  or  the  dram  native  to  the  land 
of  Dulness.  Either  interpretation 
forcibly  mai'ks  out  the  most  torbolent 
and  unintellectual  of  all  musical  in- 
struments ;  and  we  think  at  once  of 
her  mandate  on  a  later  day, 

"  *Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mus- 
tord-bowL" 

The  contending  powers  are  presented 
under  a  bold  allegory. 

'' Omnigenumque   Deiim    monstba    et 

LATRATOR  Auubis, 

Contra  Neptunum  et  Venerem,  con- 

traque  Mineryam^ 
Tela  tenent" 

Neptune  prefigures  this  island,  the 
confessed  ruler  of  the  waves,  and  the 
precise  spot  of  the  globe  vindicated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  two  great  poets  from 
the  reign  of  Dulness.  Venus  is  here 
understood  in  her  noblest  character, 
as  the  Alma  Venus  of  Lucretius's  in- 
vocation, as  the  Power  of  Love  and 
the  Beautiful  in  the  Universe.  The 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  speaks  for  herself. 
Against  them  a  heterogeneous  rabble 
of  monsters  direct  their  artillery,  un- 
der a  dog-headed  barking  protagonist, 
(what  a  chosen  83nnbol  of  an  impu- 
dent, wide-mouthed,  yelping  Bayes !) 
the  ringleader  of  the  Cry  of  Dunces. 

Behold  the  striking  and  principal 
figure  of  the  poet  himself,  armed  and 
ready  to  loose  from  his  hand  his  un- 
erring shafts. 

•*  Actius  hows  cemens  arcom  intendcbat 
Apollo 
Desuper." 

The  poet,  impersonated  in  the  pa- 
tron god  of  all  true  poets,  is  high 
Virgilian ;  and  the  proud  station  and 
posture,  and  the  godlike  annihilating 
menace  of  that "  Desuper  "  is  equally 
picturesque  and  sublime. 

The  same  verse  continued  brings 
out  the  effect  of  the  god's,  or  of  the 
poet's  interposition,  in  the  instanta- 
neous consternation  and  utter  scatter- 
ing of  the  rascal  rout. 
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'' . .  Omnis  eo  terrore  ^gyptus  et  Indus, 
Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga 
Sabcel" 

The  entire  progeny  of  barbarism  are 
off,  in  full  precipitation,  for  a  place  of 
refuge,  if  harbour  or  haven  may  be 
had.  Or,  as  the  same  inspired  bard 
elsewhere  has  it — "  fugSre  ferie" — 
the  wild  beasts  have  fled. 

The  triumph  is  complete.  The  pa- 
nic seizes  their  imperial  mistress  her- 
self, who,  turning  her  prow,  sweeps 
with  all  sails  set  from  the  lost  battle. 

"  Ipsa  vidcbatur  ventis  Rbqina  vocatis 
Vela  dare  et  laxos  jam  jamque  im- 

mittere  funes ; 
Illam  inter  csedes^  pallentem  morte 

futura, 
Fecerat  Ignipotens  ondis  et  lapyge 

ferri." 

And  why  is  Augustus  made  Victor  ? 
Does  not  his  name  stand,  to  all  time, 
as  the  emperor  of  good  letters  ?  Is 
an  Augustan  age  a  less  precise  and 
potential  phrase  for  a  golden  age  of 
the  arts,  than  a  Satumian  age  for  the 
same  of  the  virtues?  And  why  is 
Antony  beaten  ?  Surely,  because  he 
represents  the  collective  Antony- 
Lumpkiuism  of  literature.  And  what 
has  tne  dear  Cleopatra  to  do  in  the 
fight?  The  meretricious  gipsy — ^the 
word  is  Virgil's  own — ^by  her  illicit 
attractions,  and  by  the  dusk  grain  of 
her  complexion,  doubly  expresses  to 
the  life  the  foul  daughter  of  Night, 
whom  the  Dunces  obey  and  worship. 

Vulcan,  Siiys  Virgil,  made  the  shield, 
like  a  god,  knowing  the  future.  Bat 
here  Virgil  makes  Vulcan.  And  we 
have  now  seen  enough  fully  to  justify 
the  later  popular  tradition  of  his  conn- 
try  in  steadfastly  attributing  to  him 
the  fame  of  an  arch- wizard.  Looking 
at  the  thing  in  this  light,  we  derive 
extreme  consolation  from  the  fin^ 
augurons  words  of  our  last  citation — 
**  pallentem  morte  futur^" — which  we 
oppose  with  confidence  to  the  appal- 
ling final  prophecy  of  Pope,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  goddess  is,  as  the 
nymphs  were  said  to  be,  exceedingly 
long-lived,  but  not  immortaL 
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ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE— CONSTABLE. 


The  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  Leslie's  Life  of  Con- 
stable  inyitea  attention  to  this  truly 
English  and  original  artist.  We 
have  read  this  Tolume  with  much 
interest.  It  is  a  gracefnl  homage 
paid  by  a  great  living  painter  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  no  more : 
a  kindly,  and,  as  we  believe,  an 
honest  testimony  to  the  moral  and 
professional  worth  of  one  whose 
works  stand  ont  with  a  striking  and 
distinct  character  in  the  English 
school  of  landscape  -  painting,  and 
which,  we  are  confident,  will  retain 
the  place  which  they  have  slowly 
gained  in  public  estimation,  as  long 
as  a  feeling  of  pictorial  tmth,  in  its 
more  elevated  sense,  and  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  literal  imitation  of  de- 
tails, shall  continue  to  endure.  Mr 
Leslie  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
skill  as  well  as  good  sense ;  for,  keep- 
ing the  labours  of  the  editor  entirely 
in  the  background,  he  has  made  Con- 
stable his  own  biographer — the  work 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  extracts 
from  his  notes,  journals,  and  corre- 
spondence, linked  together  by  the 
slenderest  thread  of  narrative.  Story 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  there  was 
none  to  tell ;  for,  among  the  prover- 
bially uneventful  lives  of  artists,  that 
of  Constable  was  perhaps  the  least 
eventful.  His  buth — his  adoption  of 
painting  as  a  profession  (for  he  was 
origmally  destined  pulverem  coUegisse 


in  the  drier  duties  of  a  miller)— his 
marriage,  after  a  long  attachment,  on 
which  parents  had  looked  frowningly, 
but  which  the  lovers,  by  patient 
endurance  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  brought  to  a  successful  issue — 
his  death,  just  when  he  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  truth  and  originality  of 
his  style  were  becoming  better  appre- 
ciated both  abroad  and  at  home; 
these,  with  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
anxieties  for  a  rising  family,  which 
diversify  the  married  life  with  alter- 
nate joys  und  sorrows,  form,  in  truth, 
the  only  incidents  in  his  history.  The 
incidents  of  a  painter's  life,  in  fact, 
are  the  foundation  of  his  character, 
the  gradual  development  to  his  own 
mind  of  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and 
with  Constable's  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, his  habits  of  study,  the  growth 
of  his  style — if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  manner  of  one  whose 
great  anxiety  it  was  to  have  no  dis^ 
tinguishable  style  whatever — with  his 
manly,  frank,  affectionate,  and  some- 
what hasty  disposition,  with  his  strong 
self-reliance,  and,  as  we  may  some- 
times think,  his  overweening  self- 
esteem — his  strength  of  mind  and  his 
weaknesses — this  volume  makes  us 
familiarly  acquainted. 

Constable  was  bom  in  1776,  at 
East  Bergholt  in  Sussex.  His  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
the  artist  (one  of  six  children)  ulti- 
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mately  inherited  £4000  as  his  share 
of  the  snccessioD.    Ho  was  thus  en- 
tirely exempted  from  the  res  angusta 
with  which  artists  have  so  often  to 
labour ;  although,  with  the  character- 
istic improvidence  of  his  profession, 
we  still  find  that  he  had  enough  to 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet.    Bom 
delicate,  he  grew  up  a  strong  and 
healthy  boy,  and  was  intended  by  his 
fath^,  who  had  succeeded  by  pnr- 
chase  or  inheritance  to  sundry  wind 
and  water  mills,  for  a  miller.    Nay, 
for  about  a  year.  Constable  actually 
performed  that  duty  at  one  of  his 
father's  mills,  and,  it  is  said,  faithfully 
and  assiduously.   Yet  he  contrived  to 
turn  even  this  episode  in  his  life  to 
some  advantage.    He  treasured  up  a 
multitude  of  mental  studies  of  clouds 
and  skies,  which,  to  the  wind-miller, 
are  always  objects  of  peculiar  interest, 
and   acquired  that  familiarity  with 
mills  and  their  adjuncts  which  justi- 
fied his  brother's  observation—**  When 
I  look  at  a  mill  painted  by  Jobu,  I 
see  that  it  will  go  rounds  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  those  by  other 
artists." 

Even  before  his  short  trial  of  a  mil- 
ler's life,  his  love  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing had  shown  itself;  but,  receiving 
little  countenance  from  his  father, 
he  had  established  a  little  sanctuary 
of  his  own  in  a  workshop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring plumber  and  glazier,  John 
Dnnthome,  a  man  of  some  intelligence, 
and  himself  an  indefatigable  artist  on 
an  humble  scale.  His  mother,  who 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  had  some- 
thing like  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
his  future  eminence,  procured  him  an 
introduction  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
who  firequently  visited  his  mother,  the 
dowager  Lady  Beaumont,  then  resid- 
ing at  Dedham.  The  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful Claude— "The  Hagar"— -which 
Sir  Greorge  generally  carried  with  him 
when  he  travelled,  and  of  some  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Girtin,  which 
Sir  George  advised  him  to  study  as 
examples  of  truth  and  breadth,  seem 
to  have  determined  his  wavering  re- 
solution to  become  a  painter;  and  the 
combined  influence  of  Claude  and  Gir- 
tin may,  inde^,  be  traced  more  or 
less  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice.  His  father  appeared  at  last 
to  have  given  a  reluctant  consent,  and 
the  mill  was  abandoned  for  the  paint- 
ing-roomi^  or  rather  for  the  study  of 


nature  in  the  open  air,  among  the 
forest  glades  and  by  the  still  streams 
of  Sttfiblk. 

Suffolk,  certainly,  might  not  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  place  which  one 
would  choose  for  the  education  of  a 
great  painter.  Mountains  it  has  none ; 
to  the  sublimity  arising  from  lake  or 
precipice,  or  the  desolate  expanse  of 
moor  and  fell,  it  has  no  pretension ; 
from  the  spots  where  Constable  chiefly 
studied,  even  the  prospect  of  old  ocean 
was  shut  out ;  the  country  presented, 
as  he  himself  describes  it,  only  gentle 
declivities,  luxuriant  meadow  flats, 
sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds,  quiet 
but  clear  streams,  villages,  farms, 
woodlands — 

'    ''  The  slow  canal;  the  yellow-blo6som*d 
vale, 

The  willow-tufted  bank  and  gliding 
sail" 
What  influence  scenery  of  a  higher 
class  might  have  had  on  Constable's 
mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  as  it 
was,  the  narrow  circuit  of  a  few  miles 
round  Bergholt,  within  which  the 
materials  of  his  pictures  are  chiefly 
found,  became  for  him  the  epitome 
of  English  nature  ;  and  he  associated 
the  very  ideal  of  beauty  with  those 
quiet  nooks  and  scenes  of  tranqnillity 
and  amenity,  where  he  had  first  ex- 
erci.'^i'd  his  pencil,  and  amidst  which 
in  at'UT  life  be  loved  to  linger. 

And  in  truth,  to  a  creative  mind— » 
for  **it  is  the  soul  that  sees,"  and 
renders  back  its  vision—how  much  of 
beauty,  picturesque  variety,  nay,  un* 
der  certain  aspects  and  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  how  much  of  gran* 
deur  existed  within  this  narrow  cir- 
cle I  A  friend  of  ours  has  maintained 
an  ingenious  thesis,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  day  in  natnre ; 
though  whether,  after  the  aspect  of 
the  present  summer,  he  retains  his 
opinion,  we  think  may  be  qaestioned. 
Constable  certainly  held  a  similar 
theory  with  regard  to  beauty  in 
landscape.  "Madam,"  said  he  to  a 
lady  who  had  denounced  some  object 
as  ugly — "  there  is  nothing  ugly.  I 
never  saw  an  ugly  thing  in  my 
life ;  for  let  the  form  of  an  object  be 
what  it  may,  light,  shade,  and  ])er- 
spective  will  always  make  it  beauti- 
ful." This,  indeed,  was  the  talisman 
with  which  he  worked;  light  and 
shade — the  magic  of  chiaro-satro  ap- 
plied to  the  simple  elements^  of  form 
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which  the  rich  pastnrea  and  woods  of 
Suffi^lk  afforded,  aod  a  power  of  e&hi* 
Siting  the  varied  in^nences  and  cha^ 
racter  of  the  skiee,  which,  if  it  ha« 
been  equalled  by  Turner,  Calcott, 
and  Fielding,  has  certainly  never  been 
Burpassed  by  anj  Bntisb  laodacape*' 
painter. 

Let  B8  glance  at  some  of  thos9 
pictures  of  tranquil  English  nature 
which  Constable's  landscapes  afford ; 
— not  profSsssing  to  follow  the  details 
of  any  particular  picture,  bat  em- 
bodying from  recollection  a  few  of 
their  leading  features,  as  exhibited 
under  those  ughts  or  atmospheric  ef- 
fects, which  he  generally  selected  as 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  his 
scenes. 

We  are  standing,  for  instance,  on  a 
broken  foreground  across  whidi  the 
brier,  the  dog-rose,  and  the  white 
bindweed  have  clasped  themselves  in 
fantastic  tendrils.  The  white  hemlock 
shoots  up  rankly  by  the  hedge,  and 
the  tall  bulrush  and  water-lily  mark 
the  course  of  the  little  stream  which 
is  sliding  noiselessly  past  among  the 

frass.  it  is  early  morning,  as  we  see 
y  the  long  oblique  shadows.  Yet 
industry  is  already  at  work.  The 
wheel  of  that  weather-stained  and 
lichen-covered  mill— call  it  Flatford 
if  you  will— is  in  motion,  and  the 
dripping  water,  glancing  in  the  mor- 
ning sun,  descends  from  the  cogs  in  a 
shower  of  diamonds.  The  stream  that 
supplies  the  miU  is  crossed  further 
down  by  a  rustic  bridge,  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  inconvenient.  Beyond,  and 
towards  the  centre,  a  long  wooded 
lane  stretches  out  towards  the  hori* 
zon,  dose  and  overarching  at  top, 
but  with  the  sunbeams  straggling  in 
between  the  trunks,  and  checkering 
the  cool  road  with  a  network  of  light 
and  shadow.  About  midway,  a  small 
spring,  trickling  from  a  bank,  has  been 
collected  in  a  rude  stone  trough,  for 
the  refreshment  of  panting  horse  and 
wayworn  traveller;  beside  which  two 
mai'ket  wains — the  one  on  its  way  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  the  other  re- 
turning from  it — have  stopped.  The 
horses  are  watering;  the  waggoners 
gossiping  over  the  news,  or  smoking 
together  the  calumet  of  peace ;  while 
a  group  of  urchins,  in  whom  the  em- 
bryo ostler  or  future  strapper  are 
easily  detected,  are  looking  on  with 
that  mterest  in  all  that  concerns  b'^e- 


fldsh  which  daatfaigniflhefl  tl^  rising 
members  of  an  a^ricultaral  popula* 
tion.  Beyond  the  lane  are  gentle  hills, 
**  rounded  about  by  the  low  wavering 
sky  "-^H^rne  smoke  indicating  the  mar- 
ket-town, and  the  spire  of  the  village 
church  leading  the  aye  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  crowning  the  cheerful  sere- 
nity of  the  landscape. 

The  day  advances,  and  the  scene  is 
changed*  In  the  foreground  we  have 
a  building-yard  by  the  river.  Boats 
and  barges  ore  seen  in  thdr  rise,  pro- 
gress, decline,  and  fall ; — some  com- 
pleted, some  exhibiting  merely  their 
skeletons  upon  the  stocks ;  some  blis- 
tering in  the  sun  beside  the  broken 
pier;  some,  which  have  seen  better 
days,  now  entirely  out  of  commission, 
and  falling  to  pieces  among  the  mud ; — 
placed  in  all  attitudes,  and  projecting 
broad  and  picturesque  shadows  along 
the  ground.  But  these  shadows  are 
soft  and  transparent,  not  dark  and 
cutting;  for  the  sultry  haze  which 
rises  steaming  from  ail  around,  makes 
the  summer  sunshine  veiled  and  dim. 
All  nature  is  in  a  state  of  indolence. 
The  lazy  Stour  sleeps  beneath  his 
fringes  of  elm  and  willow :  a  deep- 
laden  barge  comes  leisurely  along,  as 
if  anxious  not  to  disturb  his  sluml^rs : 
the  horse  has  plainly  enough  to  do  to 
make  out  his  four  miles  an  hour ;  and 
there  is  a  dog  on  deck  who  seems  ner- 
vous about  hydrophobia.  The  man 
at  the  bow,  depressing  his  head  and 
elevating  the  lower  part  of  his  p^*8on 
to  an  American  angle  of  elevation, 
has  thrown  his  sturdy  limbs  across 
yon  well-stuffed  sacks  of  wheat,  on 
their  way  to  Flatford  mill.  Mercy  en 
OS  I  what  can  that  fellow  in  the  stem 
be  about,  pretendin*;  to  steer?  Just 
as  we  suspected — ^fast  asleep,  with  his 
hand  on  the  helm. 

Another  change — fix>m  the  building- 
yard  to  the  com-field.  The  wind  has 
risen  as  the  day  advanced,  and  driven 
off  to  the  west  the  veil  of  vapour 
which  had  concealed  the  sun.  The 
clouds  ride  high  in  heaven ;  and  we 
see  by  their  roU  and  motion  that  there 
is  a  refreshing  air  astir ; — and  there  is 
need  of  it  in  this  field  of  golden  grain, 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  solid  green 
of  those  groves,  and  over  which  the 
gray  tower  of  Dedham  church  (which 
somehow  or  other  finds  its  way  into 
all  these  combinations  of  sceneiy) 
rises  straight  and  motionless  against 
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tbe  roimded  forms  of  the  eTOt-shiftiiiff 
sky.  All  here  speaks  of  bustle  and 
cheerful  activity,  peace  and  plenty. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  scene, 
and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws.  Behind  the  stal- 
wart band  of  reapers  lie  the  heaps  of 
sheaves  that  have  already  fallen  be<* 
neath  their  sickle;  the  tall  grain, 
swept  by  the  wind,  waves  firm  before 
them  like  a  hostile  rank  yet  nnbroken ; 
while  the  2ore/,  as  he  is  called  in  Sof- 
folk,  or  leading  man  among  the  reapers 
and  mowers,  stands  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  as  if  nrging  a  final  charge.  In 
trath,  there  has  been  rather  a  InU 
among  the  workmen ;  for,  breezy  as 
the  day  is,  still  it  is  hot — ^the  dinner- 
honr  is  nigh,  and  there  is  a  visible 
anxiety  evinced  for  the  arrival  of  the 
commissariat.  At  last  it  is  seen  in 
the  offing :  the  reapers,  ^*  sagacious  of 
their  qnarry  from  afar,"  gather  new 
vigour  from  the  sight;  and  yonder 
tall  fellow — an  Irishman,  we  are  posi- 
tive even  at  this  distance — seizing 
his  sickle  like  one  inspired,  is  actually 
working  double  tides. 

But  stay,  we  have  got  into  wilder 
quarters,  and  here  has  been  a  storm. 
Ay,  we  thought  the  clouds,  after 
such  a  sultry  morning,  were  not  roll- 
ing themselves  into  those  ominous 
gray  volumes  for  nothing.  Broken 
ground  lies  before  us  in  front,  seem- 
ingly part  of  an  old  gravel-pit,  down 
which  winds  a  break-neck  path,  lost 
at  yonder  turning.  Beneath  us,  a 
level  flat,  where  the  sullen  verdure 
of  the  vegetation  betrays  the  marshy, 
reedy,  sterile  character  of  the  soiL 
Fools  of  water,  here  and  there  set 
amidst  the  swampy  green,  reflect  the 
dark  and  watery  clouds  that  are  scud- 
ding above  them.  The  lavender,  the 
water-lily,  the  mallow,  the  fern,  the 
fox-glove,  luxuriate  here;  abundant 
food  for  botany,  but  not  exactly  in  tbe 
place  one  would  choose  for  botanizing 
— particularly,  as  is  the  case  this  mo- 
ment, within  an  hour  of  sundown. 
Beyond  the  fiat,  the  traces  of  a  range 
of  low  hills,  their  outline  at  present 
lost  in  rain.  Overhead,  a  spongy  sky, 
darkening  into  a  lurid  gloom  to  the 
right;  for  there  the  laden  thunder- 
clouds are  about  to  discharge  their 
freij^^ht ;  and  right  underneath,  in  the 
middle  distance,  an  unhappy  wind- 
mill, which  has  shortened  sail  during 
the  preparatory  blast,  stands  glim- 


mering like  a  ghost  through  the  gioom, 
obviously  on  the  eve  of  the  deluge. 
What  may  be  the  probable  hte  of  the 
miller  and  his  men  in  this  conjuncture, 
humanity,  of  course,  dedines  to  con- 
template; but,  turning  towards  the 
left,  sees  the  sun  struggling  through 
the  opening  eyelids  of  the  clouds,  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  sky  on  the  right 
breaking  off  into  a  lustrous  haze,  and 
a  ndnbow  growing  into  form  and 
colour,  which,  as  it  spans  the  drip- 
ping landscape  from  east  to  west, 
gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  combina- 
tions which  even  this  limited  range  of 
scenery  evidently  presented  to  the  eytf 
and  fancy  of  a  man  like  Constable;  nor 
is  it  wonderful,  after  all,  that  to  such 
materials,  unpretending  as  they  seem, 
an  artist  embued  with  a  genuine  love 
of  nature  should  have  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  peculiar  charm,  and  a 
never-ending  freshness  and  variety. 
Amidst  scenes  of  the  same  tranquil 
cast  did  Hobbima  and  Waterlo  find 
the  subjects  of  those  soothing  pictures, 
the  spell  of  which  is  acknowledged 
equally  by  the  profound  student  of 
art  and  the  simple  admii-or  of  nature. 
Scenes  not  materially  difierent  in  their 
character  did  Ruysdael  envelope  in 
grandeur,  depicting,  as  Constable  ex- 
presses it  in  one  of  his  lectures,  ^^  those 
solemn  days  peculiar  to  his  country,  and 
to  ours,  when,  without  storm,  large 
rolling  clouds  scarcely  permit  a  ray  of 
sunlight  to  break  the  shades  of  the 
forest."  And  amidst  the  selfsame 
scenes — the  same  forest-lanes,  and 
brooks,  and  woods,  and  waters — ^with 
the  same  happy  accompaniments  of 
rustic  incidents,  occupations,  or  amose- 
ments — did  Constable^s  predecessor, 
Gainsborough,  find  his  academy. 

Very  early  in  Constable's  career, 
he  adopted  the  principle  which  regu- 
lated through  life  the  character  of  his 
painting.  "  There  is  room  enough,** 
he  writes,  after  considering  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1802 — "T%«re  is  room  enough 
for  a  natural  pcdnter.  The  great  vice 
of  the  present  day  is  bravura — an 
attempt  to  do  something  beyond  the 
truth.  Fashion  always  had,  and  al- 
ways will  have,  its  day ;  but  truth  in 
all  things  only  will  last,  and  can  only 
have  just  claims  on  posterity."  Here, 
indeed,  he  felt,  and  justly,  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  him  in  the  school 
of  English  lanc&cape.    Gainsborough, 
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vho  had  first  oomainmcated  trnth  a&d 
life  to  the  treatment  of  the  geanine 
scenery  of  Enghmd,  was  no  more.  It 
is  tme,  the  grosser  Absurdities  of  the 
Smiths  of  Chiohestec,  and  the  other 
compoanders  of  laodso^es  sacimc/tcm 
artany  wi^  whi(^  Yft  are  faauliar  la 
^e  engravings  of  Woollet,  in  whose 
peribnnances  a  kind  of  pictorial  mil* 
lennimn  appears  to  be  realised ;  where 
the  Engli^  cottage  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  Italian  vilhi,  and  Norfolk 
bnmpkins  are  seen  making  love  to 
Arculian  shepherdesses  knitting  be* 
neath  the  piUars  of  a  Doric  temple — 
these  noxious  grafts  of  a  conventional 
taste  upon  the  healthy  stem  of  our 
native  landscape-paintinff  had  disap- 
peared. Bat  still,  the  innnenoe  of  this 
conventional  taste  in  a  great  measure 
remained — shown  in  the  established 
belief  that  mA§eot  made  the  picture, 
and  necessitating,  as  was  supposed, 
the  exdasive  adoption  of  CCTtaia 
establidied  modes  of  compositaon, 
ooloaring,  and  treatment,  from  which 
the  haidy  experimentalist  who  diouM 
first  attempt  to  deviate  was  sure, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  encounter 
opposition ;  or,  what  was  more  pro- 
bable, entire  neglect. 

**  In  art,"  says  Constable,  writing 
in  1^9,  ^^  there  are  two  modes  by 
which  men  aim  at  distinction.  In  the 
one,  by  a  careful  application  to  what 
others  have  accomplished,  the  artist 
imitates  theur  works,  or  selects  and 
combines  their  various  beauties;  in 
the  other,  he  seds  excdknce  at  its 
primitive  source,  nature.  In  the  first, 
he  forms  a  style  upon  the  study  of 
]^ctnre6,  and  produces  either  imita- 
tion or  eclectic  art ;  in  the  second,  by 
a  close  observation  of  nature,  he  dis- 
covers qualities  existing  in  her  which 
have  never  been  portrayed  before, 
and  thus  forms  a  style  which  is  ori- 
ginal. The  results  of  the  one  mode, 
as  they  repeat  that  with  which  the 
eye  is  already  familiar,  are  soon  re- 
cognised and  estimated;  while  the 
advances  of  the  artist  on  a  new.  path 
must  necessarily  be  slow— *for  few  are 
able  to  judge  of  that  vMdi  dookdn 


from  the  tumai  comrse^  cr  are  qualified 
to  appredaU  (nifamd  Btudia,'*^  In  this 
passage  is  eontomed,  both  the  prin- 
ciple of  Constable's  painting,  and  the 
history  of  its  results :  for,  strange  a« 
it  aaay  seem,  so  little  do  general 
observers  look  at  nature  with  an 
observing  and  pictorial  eyo— so  much 
are  their  ideas  of  what  it  contains 
received  at  second-hand,  byrefiectioa 
from  pictures — ^that  the  forms  under 
which  artists  have  combined  to  repre- 
sent her  (forms  representing,  it  may 
be,  a  portion  of  the  truth,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  whole  truth)  have,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  superseded 
the  stamp  and  authority  of  nature  j 
and  truth  itself  where  it  did  not  st^ 
in  under  a  oonveational  garb,  has 
been  re&sed  admittance  by  more  than 
one  committee  of  taste.  ^^  What  a  sad 
thing,"  Constable  writes  to  Leslie^ 
^^  that  this  lovely  art  is  so  wrested  to 
its  own  destruction!  Used  only  to 
blind  our  eyes,  and  to  {Movent  us  from 
seeing  the  sunshine,  the  fields  bloom, 
the  trees  blossom,  the  foliage  rustle; 
while  old  black  mbbed-out  and  dirty 
canvasses  take  the  place  of  God*s  own 
works  1" 

With  his  mind  made  up  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted,  Constable  be- 
took lumself  to  the  study  of  nature  on 
the  spot.  Careful  drawing  was  his 
first  object,  as  ikt  substance  to  whidb 
the  embodiment  of  colour  and  chiaro- 
scuro was  to  be  applied,  and  without 
whidi,  though  there  might  be  effect, 
there  conM  be  no  truth.  Uis  studies  of 
trees  and  foreground  are  said  to  have 
been  eminently  beautiful.  These, 
however,  he  loved  to  exhibit  in  their 
vernal,  rather  than  their  autumnal 
character.  "  I  never  did  admire  the 
autumnal  tints,  even  in  nature — se 
little  of  a  painter  am  I  in  the  eye  of 
common  connoisseurship.  Uove  the 
exhilarating  freshness  of  spring." 
Buildings  he  did  not  court,  but  rather 
avoided — though  in  later  life  he 
grappled  succesBfally  even  with  archi- 
tectiural  detail,  as  in  his  pictures  of 
Salisbury  Catiiedral  ;*  but,  in  generfd, 
he  dealt  with  it  i^paringly.     Shipping 


*  £Ten  there  we  see  that  he  riewed  the  matter  as  a  task,  ^nd  piqued  himself 
only  on  having  succeeded  in  a  tour-di^forc^  Writing  to  Archdeacon  Fisher,  he 
says — **  It  was  the  most  difficult  subject  ia  landscape  I  cTer  had  on  my  easel.  I 
have  not  flinched  at  the  windows,  buttresses,  &c.;  but  I  have  still  kept  to  my  grand 
organ,  colour,  and  have  as  usual  made  my  escape  in  the  evanescence  of  chiaro- 
scuro."—(P.  109.) 
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and  coast-scenes  he  considered  "more, 
fit  for  execution  than  for  sentiment." 
What  he  luxnriated  in  was  the 
Btudj  of  atmospheric  effects,  and  the 
principles  of  Ught  and  shadow  as 
applied  to  his  sylvan  and  pastoral 
luidscapes.  "I  hold  the  genuine 
pastoral  feeling  of  landscape^"  said 
he,  writing  in  1829  to  his  friend  Arch- 
deacon Fisher,  "  to  be  very  rare,  and 
difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  lovely  department  of  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  of  poetry."  "Painting," 
he  says  In  another  letter,  "is  with 
me  but  another  word  for  feeling,  and 
I  associate  my  careless  boyhood  with 
all  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stour.  These  scenes  made  me  a 
painter,  and  I  am  grateful."  "What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  my  art,  it  is 
'  my  own ;  and  I  would  rather  possess 
a  freehold,  though  but  a  cottage, 
than  live  in  a  palace  belonging  to 
another." 

Thus  feeling  intensely  the  charm 
of  nature — ^and  confident  that  by  the 
vivid  representation  of  pastoral  En- 
glish landscape,  he  could  enable  it  to 
exercise  upon  other  minds  something 
of  the  same  spell  which  it  produced 
on  his  own — his  whole  efforts,  as  he 
says  himself,  were  directed  to  forget 
pictures,  and  to  catch  if  possible  the 

Erecise  aspect  which  the  scenery  which 
e  endeavours  to  portray  presented 
at  the  moment  of  study.  And  here 
particularly  it  is,  that  the  genius  of 
Constable  is  visible.  A  man  of  less 
reach  of  mind,  beginning,  as  he  did, 
with  this  minute  attention  to  the  vo- 
cabulary of  detail,  would  probably 
have  ended  there.  We  should  have 
had  a  set  of  pictures  perfectly  painted 
in  parts,  but  forming  no  consistent 
whole.  All  general  effect  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  impression  to 
be  produced  by  particulars.  The 
very  love  of  nature  often  leads  to  this 
error — as  in  the  once-popular  Glover, 
and  many  others.  But  no  one  had  a 
fuller  sense  than  Constable,  that  by 
this  means  pictures  never  can  be 
created ;  that  literal  imitation  of  the 
details  of  nature  is  a  delusion ;  be- 
cause not  only  is  the  medium  we  use 
entirely  inadequate,  but  paint  as  we 
may,  with  the  most  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  the  thousand  little 
touches  and  reflexes  of  light  and 
shade,  which  soften  and  harmonize 
all  things  in  nature,  are  essentiidly 


evanescent,  and  incapable  of  being 
transferred  to  canvass.  He  felt  that  a 
certain  substitute  for  nature,  a^vukening 
a  corresponding  impression  upon  the 
mind,  was  all  that  could  be  i^orded 
by  painting— that  the  spirit  and  not 
the  letter  of  her  handwriting  was  to 
be  imitated.  The  object  of  painting, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  was  to 
realise,  but  not  to  feign :  to  remind, 
bat  not  to  deceive." 

Hence,  while  he  perfectly  succeeded 
in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  spot — ^so 
much  so,  that  Mr  Leslie,  visiting  the 
scenes  of  his  pictures  for  the  first  time 
after  his  death,  declares,  "  that  he 
was  absolutely  startled  by  the  resem- 
blance"— ^he  yet  exercised  over  the 
whole  that  creative,  at  least  compound- 
ing ai't,  which  arrayed  the  objects  in 
the  forms  most  harmonious  to  the  eye, 
and  grouped  the  details  into  a  whole, 
telling  in  the  most  effective  manner  the 
story,  or  conveying  the  impression  it 
was  intended  to  create.  The  com- 
position of  a  picture,  he  used  to  say, 
"  was  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic — ^take 
away,  or  add  the  smallest  item,  and 
the  whole  was  certain  to  be  wrong." 

As  a  consequence,  we  think,  of  this 
conviction,  that  nature  is  not  to  be 
UteraUy  imitated  in  her  colours  or 
forms,  but  that  some  compromise  is 
to  be  found,  by  .which,  though  on  a 
lower  key,  a  similar  impression  is  to 
be  made  on  the  eye,  and  through  that 
on  x\w  mind,  is  the  general  abstinence 
from  positive  colour,  and  particularly 
warm  colour,  which  distinguishes 
Constable^s  paintings.  It  was  not 
that  he  adopted  the  conventional 
orange  and  brown  of  the  continental 
school,  or  shrank  from  endeavouring 
to  carry  the  full  impression  of  the 
dewy  verdure  of  English  landscape. 
Pot  these  subterfuges  in  art  he  had 
an  abundant  contempt.  "  Don't  yon 
find  it  very  difficult  to  determine," 
said  Sir  Crcorge  Beaumont,  (who,  wiUi 
all  his  fine  feelings  of  art,  certainly 
looked  at  nature  through  a  Claude 
Lorraine  medium,)  "  where  to  place 
your  brown  tree  .♦  "  "  Not  in  the  least," 
was  Constable's  answer,  "  for  I  never 
put  such  a  thing  into  a  picture."  On 
another  occasion,  when  Sir  Creorge  was 
recommending  the  colour  of  an  old  Cre- 
mona fiddle  as  a  good  prevailing  tone 
for  every  thing.  Constable  answered 
the  observation  by  depositing  an  old 
Cremona  on  the  green  lawn  in  finont  of 
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the  house  at  Gole-Orton.  Bat  Vhat 
we  mean  is  this — that  to  produce  the 
effect  which  green  or  red  produces  in 
satore,  it  does  not  follow  that  green 
ar  red  are  to  be  used  in  art,  and  that 
the  impression  of  these  colours  will 
often  be  better  bionght  out  bj  tints 
in  which  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
either  is  to  be  found. 

Mr  Leslie  has  remarked  this  pecu- 
liaiitj  in  several  of  Constable's  pic- 
tures. Speaking  of  Constable^s  BocU' 
buQdmg^  he  observes — ^^  In  the  midst 
of  a  meadow  at  Flatford,  a  barge  is 
seen  on  the  stocks,  while,  just  beyond 
it,  the  river  Stour  glitters  in  the  still 
sunshine  of  a  hot  summer's  day.  This 
picture  is  a  proof,  that  in  landscape, 
what  painters  call  warm  colqprs  are 
not  necessary  .to  produce  a  warm 
effect.  It  has,  indeed,  no  positive 
colour,  and  there  is  much  of  gi'ay  and 
green  in  it;  but  such  is  its  atmo- 
spheric truth,  that  the  tremulous 
vibration  of  the  heated  air  near  the 
ground  seems  visible.''  Again,  with 
regard  to  a  small  view  from  Hamp- 
steEid  heath.  ^^  The  sky  is  of  the  blue 
of  an  English  summer  day,  with  large 
but  not  threatening  clouds  of  a  sU- 
very  whiteness.  The  distance  is  of 
a  deep  blue,  and  the  near  trees  and 
grass  of  the  freshest  green ;  for  Con- 
stable could  never  consent  to  patch 
up  the  verdure  of  nature  to  obtain 
warmth.  These  tints  are  balanced 
by  a  very  little  warm  colour  on  a  road 
and  gravel- pit  in  the  foreground,  a 
single  honse  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  the  scarlet  jacket  of  a  labourer. 
Yet  I  know  no  picture  in  which  the 
mid-day  heat  of  summer  is  so  admi- 
rably expressed;  and  were  not  the 
eye  refreshed  by  the  shade  thrown 
over  a  great  part  of  the  foreground 
by  some  young  trees  that  border  the 
road,  and  the  cool  blue  of  water  near 
it,  one  would  wish  in  looking  at  it  for 
a  parasol,  as  Fuseli  wished  for  an 
umbrella  when  standing  before  one  of 
Constable's  showers." 

It  was  probably  the  manner  of 
Constable's  execution,  as  much  as  any 
thing  else,  which  for  a  time  interposed 
a  serious  obstacle  to  his  success ;  par- 
ticularly with  artists  or  persons  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to  the  executive  detail 
of  painting.  "  My  pictures  will  never 
be  popular,"  he  said,  "  for  they  have 
no  handling ;  but  I  do  not  see  hand- 
ling in  nature."     His  aim,  in  fact. 


though  we  must  admit  it  was  not 
always  successful,  was  to  exhibit  art, 
but  not  artifice — to  efface  all  traces  of 
the  mere  mode  of  execution — to  con- 
ceal the  handwriting  of  the  punter, 
and  to  imitate  those  mysterious  pro- 
cesses by  which  nature  produces  her 
effects,  where  all  is  shadowy,  glim- 
mering, indefinable,  yet  pregnant 
with  suggestion.  Li  Turner  more 
than  any  other  modem  ai'tist-^for  in 
this  respect  we  think  he  far  excelled 
Constable— is  this  alchymy  of  art  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Look  closely  at  his 
pictures,  and  a  few  patches,  dashes,  and 
streaks  only  are  visible,  which  seem 
a  mere  chaos  of  colour ;  but  retire  to 
the  proper  distance,  what  magnificent 
visions  grow  into  shape;  how  the 
long  avenue  lengthens,  out  for  miles ; 
how  the  sun-clad  city  brightens  on 
the  mountain — the  stream  descends 
Jrom  the  eye — the  distance  spreads 
out  intoinfihity ! — all  these  apparently 
unmeaningspots  or  accidents  of  colour, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
work  of -the  hand  or  pencil  at  all,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  mysterious  but  speaking 
hieroglyphics,  based  on  profound 
combinations  of  colour  and  light  and 
shadow,  and  full  of  the  finest  harmo- 
nies to  all  who  can  look  at  nature 
with  the  eye  of  imagination. 

Constable,  as  we  have  said,  was 
not  always  successful  in  this,  the 
most  hazardous  of  all  attempts  in 
painting.  If  the  touches  of  pure 
white,  which  he  seemed  to  scatter  on 
his  trees  as  if  from  a  half-drjr  brush, 
sometimes  assisted  the  dewy  effect 
which  he  loved  to  produce,  they  very 
often,  from  the  absence  of  that  power 
of  just  calculation  which  Turner 
seems  so  unerringly  to  possess,  pro- 
duced a  spotty  effect,  as  if  the  trees 
had  been  here  and  there  powdered 
with  snow.  Very  frequently  he  ex- 
changed the  pencil  for  the  palette 
knife,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  veiy 
dexterous,  but  which,  Mr  Leslie  ad- 
mits, he  occasionally  carried  to  a 
blamable  excess,  loading  his  pictures 
with  a  rdievo  of  colour,  and  provoking 
the  remark,  that  if  he  had  not  attained 
breadth,  he  had  at  least  secured  thick- 
ness. 

On  the  whole.  Constable,  though 
now  and  then  missing  his  object — 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  as  m  his 
skies,  from  overlabouring  his  effect, 
and  trying  too  studiously  to  arrest 
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and  embody  fleeting  effects-^was  emi- 
nently saccessfol   in   the  result  at 
which  he  aimed — ^that  of  conveying 
yividly,  and  almost  irresistibly,  the 
sentiment  and  delineative  character 
of  the   scene.      We   have  ahneady 
quoted  Faseli*s  well-known  remark, 
when   standing   before   one   of  his 
showery  pictures.    "  I  feel  the  wind 
blowing  on  my  fhce,^*  was  honest  Jack 
Banister^s  remark,  (no  bad  judge  by 
the  by,)  while  contemplating  another 
of  his  breezy  scenes,  with  the  rolling 
clouds  broken  up  by  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, and  the  bending  trees  turning 
out  their  lighter  lining  to  the  gale. 
*'''  Come  here,^^  was  the  remark  of  a 
French  painter,  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Louvre  in  1824 ;  ^^  look  at  this 
picture  by  an  Englishman — itissteeped 
in  dewy    "  We  never  ask,"  said  Mr 
Furton,  ^^  whether  his  figures  be  well 
or  ill  placed ;  there  they  are^  and  unless 
ihofchoasetomoveon^  thereVieymustre' 
tnainJ'^  This  truth  and  artlessness,  and 
natural  action  or  repose  of  his  figures, 
only  equaUed  in  E^lish  landscape  by 
those  of  Gainsborough  and  Collins, 
he  probably  owed,  in  some  measure, 
to  an  observation  of  an  early  ac- 
quaintance— ^Antiquity  Smith,  as  he 
was  nicknamed  by  his  brother  artists, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
studies,  had  given  him  this  judicious 
advice : — "  Do  not  set  about  invent- 
ing  figures   for   a  landscape   taken 
from  nature ;  for  you  cannot  remam 
an  hour  on  any  spot,  however  sec- 
tary, without  the  appearance  of  some 
living^  thing,  that  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, accord  better  with  the  scene  and 
time  of  day  than  will  any  invention 
of  your  own." 

With  ConstaUe's  strong  natural 
tastes,  and  his  long-considered  views 
of  landscape — at  least  that  landscape 
for  which  he  felt  a  vocation — ^it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
gained  any  thing  by  an  acquaintance 
with  continents  scenery,  leading,  as 
it  generally  does,  to  the  adoption  of  a 
certain  fixed  mode  of  treatment,  or 
even  by  a  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  grander  features  of  our  own 
conntiy.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
his  originality  was,  in  some  degree, 
connected  with  the  intimaqf  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  that  domestic  nature, 
the  study  of  which  he  chiefly  culti- 
vated, and  which  was  matured  by 
constant  repetition  and  comparison  of 


impressions..  A  circuit  of  a  lew  miles, 
in  fact,  bounds  his  bosky  bourne  tcom 
side  to  side;  a  tdreuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  embraces  the  8Bb|6Ct 
of  nearly  half  his  favourite  stadias. 
^^  The  Dutch,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
journals,  ^^  were  a  stay-at-Jtome  peo- 
ple ;  hence  the  source  of  their  origin- 
aUty." 

*^In  the  education  of  an  artist,'' 
says  Mr  Leslie  with  great  good  sensa, 
^4t  is  scarcely  possiUe  to  foresee  wbst 
circumstances  will  prove  advanta- 
geous or  the  reverse ;  it  is  on  looking 
back  only  that  we  can  judge  of  these 
things.  Travelling  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day — and  it  may  sometimes 
prove  beneficial;  bat  to  Constable*s 
art,  tl^era  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
confinement  of  his  studies  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  studies  of  an  artist  ever  were  con- 
fined, was  in  the  highest  degree  fa- 
vourable ;  for  a  knowledge  of  atmo- 
spheric effects  will  be  best  attained  by 
a  constant  study  of  the  same  ofejects, 
under  every  change  of  seasons  and  of 
the  times  of  day.  His  ambition,  it 
wUl  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not  to  pdnt 
many  things  imperfectly*,  but  to  paint 
a  few  well." 

A  motto,  in  truth,  worthy  of  any  of 
the  seven  sages — ap]^cable  to  mai^ 
things  besides  painting — and  whidi 
can  scait^ly  be  applied  in  vain  to  any. 
Not  tnany  things  imperftatly^  but  afiso 
weUl     . 

With  these  imperfect  remarks  on 
the  general  character  of  Constable's 
pictures,  we  pass  at  once  to  a  few 
extracts  from  the  correspondence, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  makes 
np  the  substance  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. Among  the  letters,  by  much 
the  most  striking  and  amnshig  ate 
those  of  Constable's  early  and  stea^ 
friend.  Archdeacon  Fisher — an  admir- 
able judge  of  art,  and  himself  a  very 
respectable  artist.  His  excellent  sense 
—  his  kindness  —  his  generosity  — 
which  laboured  to  make  its  object  for- 
get the  boon,  or  at  least  the  benefac- 
tor ;  his  strong  attachment  to  bis 
order,  yet  with  a  clear  perception  of 
the  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchical  system;  the  caustic 
and  somewhat  cynical  turn  of  his  re- 
markson contemporary  art — communi- 
cate great  spirit,  livelhiess,  and  inter- 
est to  his  letters.    In  many  things  lie 
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resembles  Paley,  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  warm  admurer.  He 
bad  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
exceUencea  of  Constable,  both  moral 
aid  profeesionid ;  but  he  had  a  keen 
eye  lUsoto  the  occasional  weaknesses, 
want  of  method,  and  inattention  to 
trifles,  which  now  and  then  disfigored 
them.  ^^Pray,"  he  enquires  on  one 
occasion,  ^*  how  many  dinners  a- week 
does  yonr  wife  get  yon  to  eat  at  a 
regular  hour,  and  like  a  Christian?** 
^^  Where  real  business  is  to  be  done,** 
said  he,  speaking  (^  and  to  Constable, 
on  another  occasion,  ^^yon  are  the 
OBOSt  energetic  and  punctual  of  men. 
In  smaller  matters — such  as  putting 
on  yonr  breeches — ^you  are  apt  to  lose 
time  in  deciding  which  leg  shall  go  in 
first." 

Such  an  adviser  and  critic  was  of 
the  utmost  use  to  Constable ;  for  he 
never  failed  to  convey  to  him  his  can- 
did Impressions  and  advice — and  they 
were  generally  just,  though  not  al- 
ways followed.  Being  of  opinion 
that  Constable  was  repeating  too 
often  the  same  effects,  he  writes: 
"  I  hope  you  will  diversiiy  your  sub- 
ject this  year  as  to  time  of  day. 
Thomson,  you  know,  wrote  not  four 
summers,  but  four  seasons.  People 
get  tired  of  mutton  at  top,  mutton  at 
bottom,  and  mutton  at  the  side,  though 
of  the  best  flavour  and  size."  This 
was  touching  a  sore  point,  and  Con- 
stable replies :  **  I  am  planning  a  large 
picture,  and  I  regard  all  yon  say ;  but 
I  do  not  enter  into  that  notion  of 
varying  one's  plans  to  keep  the  public 
in  gooa-humoar.  Change  of  weather 
and  effect  will  always  afford  variety. 
What  if  Vander  Velde  had  quitted 
his  sea-pieces,  or  Buysdael  his  water- 
falls, or  Hobbima  his  native  woods  ? 
The  world  would  have  lost  so  many 
features  in  art.  I  know  that  yon  wish 
for  BO  material  alteration ;  but  I  have 
to  combat  from  high  quarters^— even 
from  Lawrence — the  plausible  argu- 
ment, that  subject  makes  the  picture." 
Perhaps  you  think  an  evening  effect 
might  do ;  perhaps  it  might  start  me 
some  new  admirers,  but  I  should  lose 
many  old  ones.  I  imagine  myself 
driving  a  nail :  I  have  driven  it  some 
way,  and,  by  persevering,  I  may  drive 
it  home;  by  quitting  it  to  attack 
others,  though  I  may  amuse  myself, 
I  do  not  advance  beyond  the  first, 
while  that  particular  nail  stands  still. 


No  one  who  can  do  any  one  thing  well, 
will  be  able  to  do  any  other  different 
thing  equally  well ;  and  this  is  true  even 
of  Sbakspeare,  the  greatest  master 
of  variety."  Constable  was  in  a  con- 
dition, in  fact,  to  quote  the  Arch- 
deacon against  himself;  for  in  1827 
Fisher  had  written  :  *^  I  must  repeat 
to  you  an  opinion  I  have  long  held, 
that  no  man  had  ever  more  than  one 
conception.  Milton  emptied  his  mind 
in  the  first  part  of  Paradise  Lost  All 
the  rest  is  transcript  of  self.  The 
Odyssey  is  a  repetition  of  the  lUad, 
When  you  have  seen  one  Claude,  you 
have  seen  all.  I  can  think  of  no  ex- 
ception but  Sbakspeare ;  he  is  always 
varied,  never  mannered." 

Here  is  a  graphic  sketch  by  Con- 
stable of  one  who  had  known  better 
days,  and  whom  it  is  i^robable  those 
conversant  with  art  about  that  time 
may  recognise.  We  shall  not  fill  up 
the  asterisks.  *^  A  poor  wretched 
man  called  to  see  me  this  morning. 
He  had  a  petition  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy for  charitable  assistance — it  was 
*  ♦  ♦.  His  appearance  was  dis- 
tress itself,  and  it  was  awful  to  behold 
to  what  ill  conduct  may  bring  us ;  yet 
calamity  has  impressed  even  on  this 
man  an  air  of  dignity:  he  looked 
like  Leslie^s  Don  Quixote.  When 
I  knew  him  at  the  Bishop's  he  wore 
powder,  had  a  soft  subdued  voice, 
and  always  a  smile,  which  caused 
him  to  show  some  decayed  teeth  ;  and 
he  carried  a  gold-headed  cane  with 
tassels.  Now,  how  changed !  His 
neck  long,  with  a  large  head,  thin 
face,  nose  long,  mouth  wide,  &ye& 
dark  and  sunken,  eyebrows  lifted, 
hair  abundant,  straight,  erect,  and 
very  greasy,  his  body  much  emaci- 
ated and  shrunk  away  from  his  dis- 
mal black  clothes,  and  his  left  arm 
in  a  sling  from  a  fall,  by  which  he 
broke  the  left  clavicle.  I  shall  try  the 
Artists' Fund  for  him,  I  cannot  efface 
the  image  of  this  ghostly  man  from 
my  mind." 

Here  are  two  clerical  sketches  as  a 
pendant^  by  Fisher: — "I  write  this 
sitting  in  commission  upon  a  dispute 
between  a  clergyman  and  his  parish- 
ioners, and  compose  while  the  parties 
argue.  There  is  a  brother  parson 
arguing  his  own  case,  with  powder, 
white  forehead,  and  a  very  red  face, 
like  a  copper  vessel  newly  tinned. 
He  is  mixing  up  in  a  tremulous  note, 
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with  an  eager  bloodshot  eye,  accusa- 
tions, apologies,  statements,  reserva- 
tions, and  appeals,  till  his  voice 
sounds  on  my  ear  as  I  write  like  a 
distant  waterfall.'' 

"*  *  *  and  *  *  *  have  been 
together  on  ^he  visitation  for  three 
weeks.  They  have  neither  broken 
bread  nor  spoken  together,  nor,  I 
believe,  seen  one  another.  What  a 
mistake  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
apostolic  missionaries  fell  into  when 
they  made  Christianity  a  stem 
hanghty  thing!  Think  of  St  Paul 
with  a  full-blown  wig,  deep  shovel- 
hat,  apron,  round  belly,  double  chin, 
deep  cough,  stem  eye,  rough  voice, 
and  imperious  manner,  drinking  port- 
wine,  and  laying  down  the  law  as  to 
the  best  way  of  escaping  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Curates'  Besidence  Act  1" 
The  Archdeacon  himself  was  not  with- 
out a  little  vanity,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sermons,  and  once  received 
a  quiet  hit  from  Constable  on  the  sub- 
ject. Having  preached  an  old  ser- 
mon once,  (which  be  was  not  aware 
that  Constable  iiad  heard  before,)  he 
asked  him  how  he.  liked  it.  ^^Yery 
much  indeed,  Fisher,"  replied  Con- 
stable ;   ^*  /  always  did  like  thai  ser- 

Like  most  men  of  original  mind, 
Constable  had  a  very  just  and  manly 
taste  in  other  matters  besides  paint- 
ing. He  read  but  few  poets,  but 
he  read  these  with  understanding 
and  hearty  enjoyment.  To  arouse 
his  attention,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  original  and  vigorous. 
For  the  mere  artistic  skill  or  culti- 
vated taste  displayed  by  some  of  the 
popular  poets  of  the  day,  he  had  no 
sympathy.  Of  Milman,  for  instance, 
he  writes:  ^^It  is  singular  that  I 
happened  to  speak  of  Milman.  No 
doubt  he  is  learned,  but  it  is  not  fair 
to  encumber  literature.  The  world  is 
fuU  enough  of  what  has  been  already 
done ;  and  as  in  the  art  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  painting,  but  very  few  good 
pictures,  so  in  poetry  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  writing,  and  I  am  told  his  is 
such,  and,  as  you  say,  gorgeous,  but  it 
can  be  compared,  Shakspeare  can- 
not^ nor  Bums^  nor  Claude^  nor  Ruys^ 
dael;  and  it  has  taken  me  twenty  years 
to  find  this  out.^^  It  was  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  he  classed  together  Dutch 
and  Italian  art — Claude  and  Ostade, 
Titian  and  Buysdael.    For,  different 


as  theur  modes  of  execution  were, 
they  ixdfiUed  his  prime  condition  of 
having  furnished  the  world  with  some* 
thing  self- consistent,  independent, 
and  original.  ^^  Every  tmly  original 
picture,"  he  would  say,  "is  a  sepa- 
rate study,  and  governed  by  laws  of 
its  own ;  so  that  what  is  right  in  one 
would  be  often  literally  wrong  if 
transferred  to  another." 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  Con* 
stable,  who  had  no  half  opinions  on  any 
subject,  would  know  his  own  worth, 
and  rate  himself  at  his  due  value.  To 
.  bis  friend  Fisher  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  praise  his  own  pictures  with  a 
naivete  that  is  amusing,  but  which 
was  in  harmony  with  his  general  se- 
verity and  dislike  of  affectatkMi.  He 
would  not  even  afiect  a  false  modesty, 
bat  spoke  of  his  own  performances  as 
he  would  have  done  of  those  of  others. 
"  My  Lock,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  is  now  on  the  easel :  it  is 
silvery,  windy,  and  delicious — all 
health,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing 
stagnant,  and  is  wonderfully  got  to- 
gether. The  print  will  be  veiy  fine.** 
"  My  new  picture  of  Salisbury,"  he 
writes  in  another,  **  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  when  I  thus  speak  of  my  pictures, 
remember  it  is  to  you^  and  only  in 
comparison  with  myself."  Mr  Leslie 
mentions  that  he  had  retained  these 
and  similar  effusions  contraiy  to  the 
advice  of  one  with  whose  opinion  on 
other  points  he  generally  coincided. 
He  has  guessed  rightly ;  for,  without 
such  revelations,  we  should  be  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  man. 
He  adds  with  troth,  "The  ntterance 
of  a  man's  real  feelings  is  more  in- 
teresting, thoagh  it  may  have  less  of 
dignity  than  belongs  to  a  unifbnn 
silence  on  the  subject  of  self;  while 
the  vanity  is  often  no  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other." 

Of  his  tender,  domestic,  affectionate 
disposition,  almost  every  letter  in  this 
volume  exhibits  proofs.  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  this  than  by  quoting 
some  passages  from  his  letters  to 
his  wife  while  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont  at  Cole-Orton: 
while  these  letters  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  delightful  pictures  of  the  coun- 
try life  of  an  accomplished  gentie- 
man,  an  excellent  artist,  and  a  kind 
patron.  It  is  tme,  that  between  Sir 
George  and  Constable  not  a  few  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  taste  existed ;  the 
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baronet  was  rather  an  iDgeniona 
eclectic  than  an  original  painter ;  his 
natural  belief  was,  that  beyond  the 
pale  of  Clande  and  Wilson,  an  artist's 
salvation  was  at  least  doubtful ;  but 
he  was  too  accomplished,  too  keen- 
sighted  an  observer  not  to  be  shaken 
in  his  theories  by  the  sight  of  high 
and  original  art,  and  too  liberal  not 
to  admit  at  last— as  Toby  did  in  the 
case  of  the  fly— that  the  world  was 
wide  enough  for  both. 

"  To  Mb8  Conbtablb. 

**  November  2d. — ^The  weather  has  • 
been  bad ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  regret 
being  confined  to  this  house.  The  mail 
did  not  arrive  yesterday  till  many  hours 
after  the  time,  owing  to  some  trees  be<« 
ing  blown  down,  and  the  waters  out. 
*  *  *  I  am  now  going  to  breakfast 
before  the  Narcissus  of  Claude.  How 
enchanting  and  lovely  it  is !  far,  very 
far,  surpassing  any  other  landscape  I 
ever  heheld.  Write  to  me.  Kiss  and 
love  my  darlings.  I  hope  my  stay. will 
not  exceed  this  week." 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Cole- 
Orton  to  his  wife,  Constable  says  :— 

"  Sir  George  rises  at  seven,  walks  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast,  and  rides 
out  about  two — fair  or  foul.  We  havo 
had  breakfast  at  half- past  eight;  but 
to-day  w^e  began  at  the  winter  hour — 
nine.  We  do  not  quit  the  breakfast- 
table  directly,  but  chat  a  little  about 
the  pictures  in  the  room.  We  then  go 
to  the  painting-room,  and  Sir  George 
most  manfully  sets  to  work,  and  I  by 
his  side.  At  two,  the  horses  are  brought 
to  the  door.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  ruins  of  Asbby,  the 
mountain  stream  and  rocks  (such  Ever- 
dingens !)  at  Grace-Dieu,  and  an  old 
convent  there — Lord  Ferrers' — a  grand 
but  melancholy  spot.  At  dinner  we  do 
not  sit  long ;  Lady  Beaumont  reads  the 
newspaper  (the  Herald)  to  us;  and 
then  to  the  drawing-room  to  tea ;  and 
after  that  comes  a  great  treat.  I  am 
furnished  with  some  portfolios,  full  of 
beautiful  drawings  or  prints ;  and  Sir 
George  reads  a  play  in  a  manner  the 
most  delightful.  .  On  Saturday  evening 
it  was, '  As  Ton  Like  It ;'  and  I  never 
beard  the  'seven  ages'  so  admirably 
read  before.  Last  evening,  Sunday,  he 
read  a  sermon,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Wordsworth's  *  Excursion.*  Some  of 
the  landscape  descriptions  in  it  are  very 


beautiful.  About  nine,  the  servant 
comes  in  with  a  little  fruit  and  a  decan- 
ter of  ^  water ;  and  at  eleven  we  go  to 
bed.  I  always  find  a  fire  in  my  room, 
and  make  out  about  an  hour  longer,  as 
I  have  every  thing  there — writing-desk, 
&c. — and  I  grudge  a  moment's  unne* 
cessary  sleep  in  this  place.  Ton  would 
laugh  to  see  my  bed-room,  I  have 
dragged  so  many  things  into  it — ^books, 
por&oliosy  prints,  canvasses,  pictures, 
&o." 

"  November  9. — How  glad  I  was,  my 
dear  love,  to  receive  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, giving  a  good  account  of  yourself 
and  our  dear  babies.  •  ♦  ♦  No- 
thing shall,  I  hope,  prevent  my  seeing 
you  this  week ;  indeed  I  am  quite  ner- 
vous about  my  absence,  and  shall  soon 
begin  to  feel  alarmed  about  the  Exhibi- 
tion. *  *  *  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  being  jealous  of  Claude.  If  any 
thing  could  come  between  our  love,  it 
is  him.  I  am  fast  advancing  a  beauti- 
ful little  copy  of  his  study  from  nature 
of  a  little  grove  scene.  If  you,  my 
dearest  love,  will  be  so  good  as  to  make 
yourself  happy  without-me  for  this  week, 
it  will,  I  hope,  be  long  before  we  part 
again.  But,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  the 
better  for  this  visit  as  long  as  I  live. 
Sir  George  is  never  angry,  or  pettish, 
or  peevish,  and  though  he  loves  paint- 
ing so  much,  it  does  not  harass  him. 
You  will  like  me  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  did.  To-morrow  Southey  is 
coming  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  I 
know  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  were  not 
to  stay  and  meet  him,  he  is  such  a  friend 
of  Gooch's ;  but  the  Claudes,  the  Claudes, 
are  all,  all,  I  can  think  of  here.  *  * 
The  weather  is  so  bad  that  I  can  scarcely 
see  out  of  the  window,  but  Friday  was 
lovely.  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  make 
you  a  sketch  of  the  house,  but  I  shall 
bring  you  much,  though  in  little  com- 
pass, to  show  you.  *  *  *  Thurs- 
day was  Sir  George's  birth-day.  Six- 
ty-nine, and  married  almost  half  a 
century.  The  servants  had  a  ball,  and 
I  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  fiddle." 

"  November  18. — My  dearest  love,    * 

•  ♦  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  very 
nice  account  of  you  and  my  dear  babies. 

*  *  *  I  shall  finish  my  little  Claude 
on  Thursday ;  and  then  I  shall  have 
something  to  do  to  some  of  Sir  George's 
pictures,  that  will  take  a  day  or  two 
more,  and  then  home.  ♦  •  •  J 
sent  you  a  hasty  shabby  line  by  Southey, 
but  all  that  morning  I  had  been  en- 
gaged on  a  little  sketch  in  Miss  Southey 's 
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slbum  of  thia  honse^  which  pleased 
aU  parties  here  very  much.  Sir 
George  is  loath  to  part  with  me.  He 
would  haye  me  pass  Christmas  with 
him,  and  has  named  a  small  coramisaoa 
which  he  wished  me  to  execute  here ; 
but  I  have  declined  it,  as  I  am  deeiroos 
to  return.  Sir  George  is  rery  hind, 
and  I  hare  no  doubt  meant  this  little 
picture  to  pay  mj  expenses.  I  have 
worked  so  hard  in  the  house,  that  i 
never  went  out  of  the  door  last  week, 
so  that  I  am  getting  quite  nervous. 
But  I  am  sure  my  visit  here  will  be  ulti- 
mately of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  be  better  employed  to 
tlie  advantage  of  all  of  us,  by  its  making 
me  so  much  more  of  an  artist.  *  *  * 
The  breakfast  bell  rings.  I  now  hasten 
to  finish,  as  the  boy  waits.  I  really  think 
seeing  the  habits  of  this  house  will  he  of 
service  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Every 
thing  so  punctual.  Sir  George  never 
looks  into  his  piunting-room  on  a  Sun- 
day, nor  trusts  himself  with  a  portfolio. 
Never  is  impatient.  Always  rides  or 
walks  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  two  o'clock ; 
so  will  I  with  you,  if  it  is  only  into  the 
square.  I  amuse  myself,  every  evening, 
making  sketches  from  Sir  George's 
drawings  about  Dedham,  &c.  I  could 
not  carry  all  his  sketch-books.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  wish  1  had  not  cut  myself  out  so  much 
to  do  here ;  but  I  was  greedy  with  the 
Claudes.*' 

In  his  next  letter  to  his  wife,  Con- 
stable deplores  the  facility  with  which 
he  allowed  his  time  to  be  consumed 
by  loungers  in  his  painting-room — an 
evil  his  good-natnre  to  the  last  en- 
tailed on  him.  Mrs  Constable  in  one 
of  her  letters  had  said : — "  Mr  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
was  here  nearly  an  hour  on  Saturday^ 
reading  the  paper  and  talking  to  him- 
self. I  hope  you  will  not  admit  him 
so  often.  Mr  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  another  lounger, 
has  been  here  once  or  twice." 

'^  CoU'OrKyn  BaO,  Novemtw  21s(. — 
My  dearest  lore,  I  am  as  heartsick  as 
ever  you  can  be  at  my  long  absence 
from  you,  and  all  our  dear  darlings,' but 
which  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  fact,  my  greediness  for  pictures  made 
me  cut  out  for  myself  much  more  work 
than  I  ought  to  have  undertaken  at  this 
time.  One  of  the  Claudes  would  have 
been  all  that  I  wanted ;  but  I  could  not 
get  at  that  first,  and  I  had  been  here  a 
fortnight  before  I  began  it.  To-day  it 
will  be  done,  with  perhaps  a  little  touch 
on  Saturday  morning.    I  have  then  an 


eld  picture  to  fill  np  some  holes  in.  But 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  on 
Saturday,  though  I  hope  nothing  shall 
prevent  me  on  Monday.  I  can  hardly 
believe  I  have  not  seen  you,  or  my  Isabel, 
or  my  Charley,  for  five  weeks.  Yester- 
day there  was  another  very  high  wind, 
and  such  a  splendid  evening  as  I  never 
before  beheld  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Was  it  so  with  you  f  But  in  London 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  worth  seeing,  in 
the  NATURAL  way. 

"  I  certainly  will  not  allow  of  such 
serious  interruptions  as  I  used  to  do, 
from  people  who  devour  my  time,  brains, 
and  every  thing  else.  Sir  George  says 
it  is  quite  serious  and  alarming.  Let  me 
have  a  letter  on  Sunday,  my  last  day 
here,  as  I  want  to  be  made  comfortable 
cm  ray  journey,  which  will  be  long  and 
tiresome,  and  I  shall  be  very  nervous  as 
I  get  near  home  ;  therefore,  pray  let  me 
have  a  good  account  of  you  all.  I  be- 
lieve some  gpreat  folks  are  coming  here 
in  December,  which  Sir  George  dreads, 
as  they  so  much  interfere  with  his 
painting  habits;  for  no  artist  can  be 
fonder  of  the  art." 

"  November  25th My  very  dearest 

love,  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  my 
leaving  this  place  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  that  I  shall  have  yon  in  my  arms  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  my  babies ;  Oh, 
dear  !  how  glad  I  shall  be.  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  at  school,  and  can  only 
hope  that  my  long  absence  from  you 
may  ultimately  be  to  my  great  and  last- 
ing improvement  as  an  artist,  and  indeed 
in  every  thing.  If  you  have  any  friends 
staying  with  you,  I  beg  you  will  dismiss 
them  before  my  arrivid." 

We  have  already  said  we  have  no 
intention  of  going  throngh  the  meagre 
incidents  in  the  Ufe  of  Constable.  He 
was  elected  an  Academician  in  1829, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took 
place  the  year  before.  Much  as  he 
was  pleased  at  the  attainment  of  the 
honour,  he  could  not  help  saying,  ^^  It 
has  been  delayed  till  I  am  solitary 
and  cannot  impart  it.*^  He  could  not 
add  with  Johnson,  ^'  until  I  am  known 
and  do  not  tvant  it ;"  for  probably  no 
painter  of  equal  genius  was  at  that 
time  less  generally  known  in  his  own 
country.  Two  days  before,  he  writes^ 
^^I  have  just  received  a  commission 
to  paint  a  mermaid  for  a  sign  to  an  inn 
in  Warwickshire!  This  ia  enoonra- 
ging,  and  affords  no  small  solace  after 
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my  previous  labours  on  landscape  for 
twenty  years." 
His  death  took  place  in  1^7. 


<t 


On  Thursday  the  3(Hh  of  March,  I 
met  him  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Academy ;  and  as  the  night,  though  rery 
cold,  was  fine,  he  walked  a  great  part  of 
the  way  home  with  me.  The  most  tri- 
fling occurrences  of  that  evening  re- 
main on  my  memory.  As  we  proceeded 
along  Oxford  Street,  he  heard  a  child 
cry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way : 
the  griefs  of  childhood  never  failed  to 
arrest  his  attention,  and  he  crossed  over 
to  a  little  beggar  girl  who  had  hurt  her 
knee ;  he  gave  her  a  shilling  and  some 
kind  words,  which,  by  stopping  her 
tears,  showed  that  the  hurt  was  not  very 
serious,  and  we  Continued  our  walk. 
Some  pecuniary  losses  he  had  lately  met 
with  had  disturbed  him,  but  more  be- 
cause they  involved  him  with  persons 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his  good 
feelings,  than  from  their  amount.  He 
spoke  of  these  with  some  degree  of  irri- 
tation, but  turned  to  more  agreeable 
subjects,  and  we  parted  at  the  Tvest  end 
of  Oxford  Street,  laughing.  I  never 
saw  htm  again  i^tve. 

*^  The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  was 
busily  engaged  finishing  his  picture  of 
Arundel  Mill  and  Castle.  One  or  two 
of  his  friends  who  called  on  him  saw 
that  he  was  not  well,  but  they  attribu- 
ted this  to  confinement  and  anxiety  with 
his  picture,  which  was  to  go  in  a  few 
days  to  the  Exhibition.  In  the  evening 
he  walked  out  for  a  short  time  on  a 
charitable  errand  connected  with  the 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  He  return- 
ed about  nine  o'clock,  ate  a  hearty  sup- 
per, and,  feeling  chilly,  had  his  bed 
warmed — a  luxury  he  rarely  indulged  in. 
It  was  his  custom  to  read  in  bed ;  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  he  had  read  him- 
self to  sleep,  and  his  candle,  as  usual, 
was  removed  by  a  servant.  Soon  after 
this,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  at  the 
theatre,  returned  home,  and,  while  pre- 
paring for  bed  in  the  next  room,  his  fa- 
ther awoke  in  great  pain,  and  called  to 
him.  So  little  vras  Constable  alarmed, 
however,  that  he  at  first  refused  to  send 
for  medical  assistance.     He  took  some 


rhubarb  and  magnesia,  which  produced 
rackness,  and  he  drank  copiously  of  warm 
water,  which  occasioned  vomiting ;  but 
the  pain  increasing,  he  desired  that  Mr 
Michele,  his  near  neighbour,  should  be 
sent  for,  who  very  soon  attended.  In 
the  mean  time  Constable  had  fainted, 
his  sea  supposing  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
Mr  Michele  instantly  ordered  some 
brandy  to  be  brought ;  the  bed-room 
of  the  patient  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  servant  had  to  run  down-stairs 
for  it,  and  before  it  could  be  procured 
life  was  extinct;  and  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  first  attack  of  pain. 

*'  A  post-martem  investigation  was 
made  by  Professor  Partridge,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  George  Young  and  Mr 
Michele,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ex- 
treme pain  Constable  had  suffered  could 
only  be  traced  to  indigestion ;  no  indi- 
cations of  <Ksease  were  any  where  dis- 
covered, sufiieient,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  gentlemen,  to  have  produced  at 
that  time  a  fatal  result.  Mr  Michele, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  describing  all  he  had 
witnessed,  says,  '  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  prompt  application  of  a  stimu- 
lant might  have  sustained  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  induced  reaction  in  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life.' 

"  Constable's  eldest  son  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  funeral  by  an  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  the  painful  excite- 
ment he  had  suffered  ^  but  the  two 
brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  a  few  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  followed  the 
body  to  Hampstead,*  where  some  of 
the  gentlemen  residing  there,  who  had 
known  Constable,  voluntarily  joined  the 
procession  in  the  churchyard.  The 
vault  which  contained  the  remains  of 
his  wife  was  opened,  he  was  laid  by  her 
side,  and  the  inscription  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  tablet  over  it, 

*  EheQ  f  qnam  tenul  e  lllo  pendet 
Qmdqwd  Ml  vUd  maxima  atridHV 

might  will  be  applied  to  the  loss  his 
family  and  friends  had  now  sustained. 
The  funeral  service  was  read  by  one  of 
those  friends,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Judkin, 
whose  tears  fell  fast  on  the  book  as  he 
stood  by  the  tomb." 


♦  "I  cannot  but  recall  here  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fisher,  written  by 
Constable  nearly  ten  years  before  his  death.  In  which,  after  speaking  of  having 
removed  his  family  to  Hampstead,  he  says,  *  I  could  ghidly  exclaim,  h%re  let  nie 
take  my  everlasting  rest ! '  " 
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Mahmood  teub  Ghaznayidb.* 

Br  B.  Simmons. 

I. 
Hail  to  the  morn  that  reigneth 

Where  Bjlff,!  since  time  began 
Allah^s  eternal  sentinel, 

Keeps  watch  upon  the  Snn ; 
And  through  the  realms  of  heaven, 

From  his  cold  dwelling-place, 
Beholds  the  bright  Archangel 

For  ever  face  to  face ! 
EIaff  smiles— the  loosened  morning 

On  Asia  is  nnforFd ! 
Sind  X  flashes  free,  and  rolls  a  sea 

Of  amber  down  the  world ! 
Lo  I  how  the  purple  thickets 

And  arbours  of  Cashmere 
Beneath  the  Ipndling  lustre 

A  rosier  radiance  wear ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  Morning 

That,  odorously  cool. 
Comes  down  the  nutmeg-gardens 

And  plum-groves  of  Cabool ! 


*  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
the  Ghaznavide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  A.D.  997-1028. 
His  father,  Sebactagi,  arose  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  command  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Ghazna.  In  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sammanidesy  the 
fortune  of  Bfahmood  was  confirmed.  For  him  the  title  of  suUan  (signifying  lord 
and  matter)  was  first  invented,  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  The  prowess  and  magnificence  of  Mahmood,  his  twelve  expeditions 
into  Hindostan,  and  the  holy  wars  he  waged  against  the  idol-worship  of  that 
country,  in  one  of  which  he  destroyed  an  image  of  peculiar  sanctity  at  Diu  or  Du 
m  Guzerat,  and  carried  off  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  (so  recently,  once  more,  become 
a  trophy  of  triumph  and  defeat^  the  vast  treasures  amassed  in  his  campaigns,  and 
the  extent  and  greatness  of  the  Ghaznavide  empire,  have  always  been  favourite 
subjects  with  Eastern  historians.  The  instance  of  his  justice  recorded  in  the 
verses,  is  given  by  Gibbon,  from  whose  history  thb  note  is  chiefly  taken. 

Ghazna,  from  being  the  emporium  of  India,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  domin- 
ion, had  almost  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  until,  under  the  modified 
appellation  of  GMzni,  it  again  emerged  into  importance  in  our  Affghan  war.  A 
curious  crowd  of  associations  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  the  town  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  dynasty  that  shook  the  successors  of  Mahomet  on  their  thrones,  now  con* 
fers  the  dignity  of  Baron  on  a  native  of  one  of  the  obscurest  villages  in  Ireland — 
Lord  Keane  of  Ghizni,  and  of  Cappoquin  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

f  Kaff  of  late  years  is  considered  to  have  been  more  a  creation  of  Eastern 
mythology,  than  a  genuine  incontestable  mountain.  Its  position  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  highest  point  of  the  great  Hindoo-Kosh  range.  Such  was  its  astonish- 
ing altitude,  that,  says  D'Herbelot,  "  vous  trouvez  sonvent  dans  leors  anciens 
livres,  pour  exprimer  le  lever  du  soleil,  cette  fa9on  de  parler,  austit^t  que  eet  astre 
paHU  $ur  la  eime  du  MorU  Cdf,  U  tnonde/ut  SdairS  de  ta  lumi^  :  de  memo  pour 
oomprendre  tonte  Tetendue  de  la  terre  et  de  Teau,  lis  disent  DepuU  Cdf  d  Cdf-^ 
c'est  k  dire,  d'une  de  ses  extremity  a  Tantre.*' 

X  The  name  of  Sind,  Attok,  or  Indus,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  mighty 
stream  that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Hindostan. 
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Cold  'mid  the  dawn,  o'er  Ghazna, 

The  rivall'd  moon  retires ; 
As  on  the  city  spread  below, 
Far  through  the  sky's  transparent  glow^ 
A  hundred  gold-roof  d  temples  throw 

Their  crescents'  sparkling  fires. 

11. 
The  Imam's  cry  in  Ghazna 

Has  died  upon  the  air. 
And  day's  great  life  begins  to  throng 

Each  stately  street  and  square. 
The  loose-robed,  tnrban'd  merchants — 

The  fur-dad  mountaineers — 
The  chiefs'  brocaded  elephants — 

The  Kurdmans'  group  of  spears — 
Graye  men  beneath  the  awning 

Of  every  gay  bazar 
Banging  their  costly  merchandise, 

Shawl,  gem,  and  glittering  jar — 
The  outworn  files  arriving 

Of  some  vast  Caravab^ 
With  dusky  men  and  camels  tall, 
•     Before  the  crowded  khan ; — 
All  that  fills  kingly  cities 

With  traflSc,  wealth,  and  din, 
Besounds,  imperial  Ghazna, 

This  mom  thy  walls  within. 

in. 
All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide  ! 
His  fame  be  like  the  firmament, 

As  moveless  and  as  wide ! 
Mahmood,  who  saw  before  him 

Pagoda'd  Bramah  fall — 
Twelve  times  he  swept  the  orient  earth 

fVom  Bagdad  to  Bengal ; 
Twelve  times  amid  their  Steppes  of  ice 

He  smote  each  Golden  Horde* — 
Bound  the  South's  sultry  isles  twelve  times 

His  ships  resistless  pour'd ; 
Mahmood — his  tomb  in  Ghazna 

For  many  an  age  shall  show 
The  mighty  mace  with  which  he  laid 

Du's  hideous  idol  low. 
True  soldier  of  the  Prophet  1 

From  Somnanth's  gorgeous  shrine 
He  tore  the  gates  of  sandal- wood, 

The  carven  gates  divine ; 
He  hung  them  vow'd,  in  Ghazna, 

To  Allah's  blest  renown — 


*  The  tribes  of  savage  warriors  inhabiting  the  Kipchak,  or  table-land  of  Tar- 
tary,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Hordes.  There  is  a 
magnificent  lyric  on  their  Battle-charge,  by  Dr  Croly,  in  the  Friendthip*$  Ofer- 
wff  for  1834. 
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Trophies  of  esdlesa  sway  tiiej  tower, 
For  unto  earth's  remotest  hour 
TVhat  boastfiil  man  may  hope  the  powev 
Again  to  take  them  down  ? 

nr. 
All  praise  to  the  First  Snltan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide ! 
His  wars  are  o'er,  bnt  not  ^e  more 

His  sovereign  cares  snbside : 
From  mom  to  noontide  daily 

In  his  snperb  Bivaa 
He  sits  disponing  justice 

Alike  to  man  and  man. 
What  though  earth  heavea  beneath  him 

With  ingot,  gem,  and  urn, 
Though  in  his  halls  a  thousand  thnmes  ^ 

Of  vanquish'd  monarchs  bnni ; 
Though  at  his  foolsto<^  erer 

Four  hundred  princes  stay; 
Though  in  his  jasper  vestibules 

Four  hundred  bloodhounds 
Each  prince's  salure  hafted 

With  the  carbuncle's  gem, 
Each  bloodhound's  collar  fashioa'd 

From  a  rajah's  diadem? — 
Though  none  may  live  beholding 

The  anger  of  his  brow, 
Yet  his  justice  ever  shineth 

To  the  lofty  and  the  low ; 
O'er  his  many-nation'd  empire 

Shines  his  justice  far  and 
All  praise  to  the  First  Snltan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghasnavide  I 

The  mom  to  noon  is  melting 

On  Ghazna's  golden  domes ; 
From  the  Divan  the  suppliant  crowd, 
The  poor,  the  potent,  and  the  proud. 
Who  sought  its  grace  with  faces  bow'd. 

Have  parted  for  their  homes. 
^Already  Sultan  Mahmood 

Has  risen  from  his  tbronOt 
When  at  the  Hall's  far  portal 

Stands  a  Stranger  all  alone, — 
A  man  in  humble  vestmre, 

But  with  a  haughty  eye ; 
And  he  calls  aloud,  with  the  steadfast  Toksa 

Of  one  prepared  to  die — 
''  Sultan  !  the  Wrong'd  and  Trampled 

Lacks  time  to  worship  thee, 
Stand  forth,  and  answer  to  my  charge, 

Son  of  Sebactagi  1 

Stand  forth  1" 

The  brief  amazement 

Which  shook  that  hall  has  fled — 
Next  moment  fifty  falchions 

Flash  round  the  madman's  head. 
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And  fifty  bUtqi  mie  waiting 

Their  soYeraign's  gUace  to  bUj  ; 
But  dread  Mahmood,  with  hand  apndaed, 

Has  wared  their  swords  Jiway. 
Once  more  stands  firee  the  Stranger, 

Once  mora  resooada  kia  rstf-  ■ 
'^Hol  fbiih,MahmoodI  and  hear  aMy 

Then  slay  me  im  thy  haU. 
From  Ozns  to  the  Ooeaa 

Thy  standards  are  miftiil'df 
Thy  treasnry-bolta  are  bwstiag 

With  the  pli&der  of  the  wed^— • 
The  maids  of  soft  fiindoetaa, 

The  TJnea  by  Yonen^  Sea, 
But  hAoom  to  nnrse  the  pwiaiaaa 

Of  thy  savage  soldiery. 
Yet  not  for  tiram  ai^Bceth 

The  CaptiTe  or  the  Vine, 
If  in  thy  peaoefol  subjects'  homes 

They  cannot  play  the  awine. 
Since  on  my  native  Ghazna 

Thy  smile  of  favonr  fell, 
How  its  blood,  and  toil,  and  treasure 

Have  been  thine,  thou  knowest  welll 
Its  Fiercest  swell  thine  armies. 

Its  Fairest  serve  thy  throne. 
Bat  in  return  hast  thou  not  sworn 

Our  hearths  should  be  our  own? 
That  each  man's  private  dwelling 

And  each  man's  spouse  and  cmld« 
Should  firom  thy  mightiest  Satrap 

Be  safe  and  undenled? 
Just  Allah  I — ^hear  how  Mahmood 

His  kingly  oath  maintains  I — 
Amid  the  suburbs  fsur  away 
I  deemed  secure  my  dwelling  lay, 
Yet  now  two  nights  my  lone  Serai 

A  villain's  step  profanes. 
My  bride  is  cursed  with  beajity, 

He  comes  at  midnight  hour, 
A  giant  form  for  rapine  made, 
In  harness  of  thy  guards  arr^y'd, 
And,  with  main  dmt  of  blow  and  blade, 

He  drives  me  from  her  bowV, 
And  bars  and  holds  my  dwelling 

Until  the  dawning  gray — 
Then,  ere  the  light  his  face  can  smite, 

The  felon  slinks  away. 
Such  ia  the  household  safety 

We  owe  to  thine  and  thee : — 
Thon'st  heard  me  first,  do  now  thy  worst, 

Son  of  Sebactagi  1 " 

▼I. 
What  tongne  may  ten  the  lemir 

That  thrSU'd  lti»t  chamber  wide. 
While  thus  the  Dust  beneath  his  ML 

Reviled  the  Ghaznavide  I 
The  listeners'  breath  suspended, 

They  wait  but  for  a  word. 
To  sweep  away  the  worm  that  frets 

The  pathway  of  their  Lord. 
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But  Mahmood  makes  no  signal ; 

Surprise  at  first  sabdned, 
Then  shame  and  anger  seemM  by  tarns 

To  root  him  where  he  stood. 
But  as  the  tale  proceeded, 

Some  deadlier  passion's  hae, 
Now  flnshing  dark,  now  fading  wan,    ' 

Across  his  forehead  flew. 
And  when  those  daring  accents 

Had  died  upon  his  ear. 
He  sat  him  down  in  reverie 
^  Upon  the  masnad  near, 

And  in  his  robe  he  shrouded 

For  a  space  his  dreadful  brow ; 
Then  strongly,  sternly,  rose  and  spoke 

To  the  Stranger  far  below — 
"  At  once,  depart ! — ^in  silence  : — 

And  at  the  moment  when 
The  Spoiler  seeks  thy  dwelling  next, 

Be  with  Us  here  again." 

vn. 
Three  days  the  domes  of  Ghazna 

Have  gilded  Autumn's  sky — 
Three  moonless  nights  of  Autumn 

Have  slowly  glided  by. 
And  now  the  fourth  deep  midnight 

Is  black  upon  the  town, 
When  from  the  palace-portals,  led 
By  that  grim  Stranger  at  their  head, 
A  troop,  all  silent  as  the  dead, 
With  spears,  and  torches  flashing  red. 

Wind  towards  the  suburbs  down. 
On  foot  they  march,  and  midmost 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide 
Is  marching  there,  his  kingly  air 

Alone  not  laid  aside. 
In  his  fez  no  ruby  blazcth, 

No  diamonds  clasp  his  vest ; 
But  a  light*as  red  is  in  his  eye, 

As  restless  in  his  breast. 
And  none  who  last  beheld  him 

In  his  superb  Divan 
Would  deem  three  days  could  cause  his  cheek 

To  look  so  sunk  and  wan. 
The  gates  are  pass'd  in  silence, 

They  march  with  noiseless  stride, 
*Till  before  a  lampless  dwelling 

Stopp'd  their  grim  and  sullen  guide. 
In  a  little  grove  of  cypress. 

From  the  city-walls  remote. 
It  darkling  stood : — He  faced  Mahmood, 
-  And  pointed  to  the  spot. 
The  Sultan  paused  one  moment 

To  ease  his  kaftaiCs  band, 
That  on  his  breast  too  tightly  prest. 

Then  motion'd  with  his  hand : — 

"  My  mace ! — ^put  out  the  torches — 

Watch  well  that  none  may  flee : 
Now,  force  the  door,  and  shut  me  in. 

And  leave  the  rest  to  me." 
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He  spoke,  *twas  done ;  the  wicket 

Swnng  wide — then  closed  again : 
Within  stand  Mahmood,  Night,  and  Lust — 

Without,  his  watching  men. 
Their  watch  was  short — a  straggle— 

A  snllen  sound — a  groan — 
A  breathless  interval— and  forth 

The  Sultan  comes  alone. 
None  throngh  the  pitchy  darkness 

Might  look  upon  his  face, 
But  they  feZf  the  storm  that  shook  him 

As  he  leaned  upon  that  mace. 
Back  from  his  brow  the  turboosh 

He  pushM — then  calmly  said, 
'^  Be-Ught  the  torches — enter  there. 

And  bring  me  forth  the  dead.^' 
They  light  the  torches,  enter, 

Ajid  bring  him  forth  the  dead — 
A  man  of  stalwart  breadth  and  bone, 

A  war-doak  ronnd  him  syead. 
Full  on  the  face  the  torches 

Flash  out a  sudden  cry 

(Aod  those  who  heard  it  ne'er  will  lose 

Its  echo  till  they  die,) 
A  sudden  cry  escapeth 

Mahmood's  unguarded  lips, 
V        A  cry  as  of  a  suffering  soul 

BedeemM  from  Hell's  eclipse. 
"  Oh,  Allah  !  gracious  Allah  1 

Thy  servant  badly  won 
This  blessing  to  a  father's  heart, 

Tis  not — 'tis  not  my  son ! 
Fly ! — tell  my  joy  in  Ghazna ; — 

Before  the  night  is  done 
Let  lighted  shrine  and  blazing  street 

Proclaim  'tis  not  my  son  1 
Tis  not  Massoud,  the  wayward, 

Who  thus  the  Law  defied. 
Yet  I  deem'd  that  none  but  my  only  son 

Dared  set  my  oath  aside : 
Though  my  frame  grew  faint  from  fasting. 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  grew  wild, 
Upon  this  spot  I  would  have  wrought 

Stem  justice  on  my  child. 
I  wrought  the  deed  in  darkness. 

For  fear  a  single  ray 
Should  light  his  face,  and  from  this  heart 

Plead  the  Poor  Man's  cause  away. 
Great  Allah  sees  uprightly 

I  strive  my  course  to  run, 
And  thus  rewards  his  servant 

Thu  dead  is  not  my  son  I " 

vni 
Thus,  through  his  reign  of  glory. 

Shone  his  justice  far  and  wide  ; 
All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznayidb 
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*(  Hare  I  not  in  my  time  lieard  lions  row? 
Hare  I  not  heard  the  eea,  poft  np  wlA  wind, 
Bage  like  an  anfxy  bckar  ohafed  with  tweat  I 
Hare  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  tielda 
And  Hearen's  artUMny  thunder  in  the  ddea  f 
HaTel  not  In  the  pitohed  battle  beard 
Loud  'laroma,  neighing  ateedS)  and  tnimpeto  daag  ?  ** 


Change  is  the  master-spirit  of 
Europe,  as  permanency  is  of  Asia. 
The  contrast  is  in  the  natnre  of  things. 
However  the  caprice,  the  genios,  or 
the  necessities,  of  the  sitter  on  the 
throne  may  attempt  to  impress  per- 
manency on  the  habits  of  th^West, 
or  matability  on  those  of  the  East, 
his  snccess  must  be  but  partial.  In 
Europe  we  have  a  perpetnid  move- 
ment of  minds,  a  moral  ocean,  to 
which  tides  and  currents  are  an  opera- 
tion of  nature.  But  the  Caspian  or 
the  Euxine  is  not  more  defined  by  its 
limits  of  rock  and  mountain,  or  more 
inexorably  separated  from  the  general 
influx  of  the  waters  which  roll  round 
the  world,  than  the  Asiatic  mind  is 
from  following  the  free  course,  and 
sharing  the  bold  and  stormy  innova- 
tions, of  Europe. 

But  the  most  rapid  and  total  change 
within  human  memory,  was  the  one 
which  was  now  before  my  eye.  I 
felt  as  some  of  the  old  alchynusts 
might  feel  in  their  laboratories,  with 
all  their  crucibles  heating,  all  their 
alembics  boiling,  all  their  strange 
materials  in  full  effervescence;  and 
their  eyes  fixed  in  doubt,  and  per- 
haps in  awe,  on  the  powerful  and 
hazardous  products  about  to  result 
from  combinations  untried  before, 
and  amalgams  which  might  shatter 
the  roof  above  their  heads,  or  ex- 
tinguish their  existence  by  a  blast  of 
poison. 

I  had  left  Paris  a  Democracy.  I 
found  it  a  Despotism.  I  had  left  it  a 
melancholy  prey  to  the  multitude ;  a 
startling  scene  of  alternate  fury  and 
dejection ;  of  cries  for  revenge,  >  and 
supplications  for  broad ;  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob,  and  the  misery  of  the  na- 
tion. I  now  found  it  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  scene  of  despair; 
—Paris  the  headquarters  of  a  military 


government ;  the  Tnileries  the  palace 
of  a  conqueror ;  every  sound  martial; 
the  eye  dazzled  every  where  by  the 
spoils  of  the  German  and  Italian  sove- 
reignties; the  nation  flushed  with 
victory.  Still,  the  public  aspect  ex- 
hibited peculiarities  which  interested 
me  the  more,  that  they  could  never 
have  appeared  in  older  times,  and 
probably  will  never  return.  Li  the 
midst  of  military  splendour  there 
was  a  wild,  haggard,  and  unhappy 
character  stamped  on  all  things.  The 
streets  of  the  capital  had  not  yet  felt 
the  influence  of  that  imperial  taste 
which  was  to  render  it  an  imperial 
city.  I  saw  the  same  shattered  sub- 
urbs, the  same  deep,  narrow,  and 
winding  streets,  the  same  dismal 
lanes ;  in  which  I  had  witnessed  so 
often  the  gatherings  of  the  armed 
multitude,  and  which  seemed  made 
for  popular  commotion.  Mingled  with 
those  wild  wrecks  and  gloomy  places 
of  refuge,  rather  than  dwellings,  I 
saw,  with  their  ancient  ornaments, 
and  even  with  their  armorial  bear- 
ings and  gilded  shields  and  spears 
not  yet  entirely  defaced,  the  psdaccs 
of  the  noblesse  and  blood- royal  of 
France,  the  remnants  of  those  ten  cen- 
turies of  monarchy  which  had  been 
powerful  enough  to  reduce  the  bold 
tribes  of  the  Franks  to  a  civilized 
slavery,  and  glittering  enough  to 
make  them  in  love  with  their  chains. 
If  I  could  have  imagined,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  camp  of  banditti  on 
its  most  showy  scale — a  government 
of  Condottieri  with  its  most  famous 
captain  at  its  head — every  where  a 
compilation  of  arms  and  spoils,  the 
rude  habits  of  the  robber  combined 
with  the  pomp  of  military  triumph — ^I 
should  have  said  that  the  realization 
was  before  me. 
The  Pahiis  Royal  was  still  the  chief 
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scene  of  all  Parisian  vitality.  Bnt  the 
mob  orators  were  to  be  found  there  no 
more.  The  walks  and  cafds  were  now 
crowded  with  bold  figures,  epanleted 
and  embroidered,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing witli  the  easy  air  of  men  who  felt 
themselves  masters,  and  who  evi- 
dently regarded  every  thing  round 
them  as  the  furnishing  of  a  camp. 
The  land  had  now  undergone  its  third 
stage  of  that  great  spell  by  which 
nations  are  urged  and  roused  at  the 
will  of  a  few.  The  crosier  was  the 
first  wand  of  the  magician,  then  came 
the  sceptre — ^we  were  now  under  the 
spell  of  the  sword.  I  was  delighted 
at  this  transformation  of  France,  from 
the  horrid  form  of  popular  domination 
to  the  showy  supremacy  of  soldier- 
ship. It  still  had  its  evils.  But  the 
guillotine  had  disappeared.  Savage 
hearts  and  sanguinaiy  hands  no  longer 
niade  the  laws,  and  executed  them. 
Instead  of  the  groans  and  execra- 
tions, the  cries  of  rage  and  clamours 
of  despair,  which  once  echoed  through 
all  the  streets,  I  now  heard  only  po- 
pular songs  and  dances,  and  saw  all  the 
genuine  evidences  of  that  rejoicing  with 
which  the  multitude  had  thrown  off  the 
most  deadly  of  all  tyrannies — ^its  own. 
The  foreigner  shapes  every  thing 
into  the  picturesque,  and  all  his  pic- 
turesque now  was  military.  Every 
regiment  which  passed  through  Paris 
on  its  way  from  the  frontier  was  re- 
viewed, in  front  .of  the  palace,  by 
the  First  Consul ;  and  those  reviews 
formed  the  finest  of  all  military  spec- 
tacles, for  each  had  a  character  and  a 
history  of  its  own. — ^The  regiment 
which  had  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodi ; 
the  regiment  which  had  headed  the 
assault  on  the  tete-du-pont  at  Man- 
tua ;  the  regiment  which  had  led  the 
maroh  at  the  passage  of  the  St  Ber- 
nard ;  the  regiment  which  had  formed 
the  advance  of  Dessaix  at  Marengo — 
all  had  their  separate  distinctions,  and 
were  received  with  glowing  speeches 
and  appropriate  honours  by  the  chief 
of  the  state.  The  popular  vanity  was 
flattered  by  a  perpetual  pageant,  and 
that  pageant  wholly  different  from  the 
tinsel  (Ssplays  of  the  monarchy :  no 
representation  of  legends,  trivial  in 
their  origin,  and  ri£culous  in  their 
memory ;  but  the  rovival  of  transac- 
tions in  which  every  man  of  France 
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felt  almost  a  personal  interest,  which 
were  the  true  sources  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  nations,  and  whose  living  actors 
were  seen  passing,  hour  after  hour, 
before  the  national  eye.  All  was 
vivid  reality,  where  all  had  been  false 
glitter  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  all  sullenness  and  fear  in  the  days 
of  the  Democracy.  The  reality  might 
still  be  rough  and  stem,  but  it  wajb 
substantial,  and  not  without  its  share 
of  the  superb;  it  had  the  sharpness 
and  weight,  and  it  had  also  the  shining, 
of  the  sabre.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
nothing  could  be  more  subtly  conse- 
cutive than  the  whole  progress  of  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  a  more 
superstitious  age,  it  might  have  been 
almost  believed  that  some  wizard  had 
stood  by  his  cradle,  and  sung  his 
destiny;  or  that,  like  the  greatest 
creation  of  the  greatest  of  dramatists, 
he  had  been  met  in  some  mountain 
pass,  or  on  some  lonely  heath,  and 
had  heard  the  weird  sisters  predicting 
his  charmed  supremacy.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  was  palpably  training  the  re- 
public to  the  sight  of  a  dictatorship. 
The  return  of  the  troops  through 
Paris  had  already  accustomed  the  po- 
pulace to  the  sight  of  military  power. 
The  movement  of  vast  masses  of 
men  by  a  word,  the  simplicity  of  the 
great  military  machine,  its  direct 
obedience  to  the  master-hand,  and  its 
tremendous  strength — all  were  a  con* 
tinned  lesson  to  the  popular  mind. 
I  looked  on  the  progress  of  this  lesson 
with  infinite  interest ;  f<Mr  I  thought 
that  I  was  about  to  see  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  government  dkclosed  on  the 
broadest  scale — Republicanism  in  its 
most  majestic  aspect,  giving  a  new 
development  of  the  art  of  ruling  men, 
and  exhibiting  a  shape  of  domination 
loftier  and  more  energetic  than  the 
world  had  ever  yet  seen.  StiD,  I  was 
aware  of  the  national  weaknesses.  I 
was  not  without  a  strong  suspicion  of 
the  hazard  of  human  advance  when 
entrusted  to  the  caprice  of  any  being 
in  the  form  of  man,  and,  above  all,  to 
a  man  who  had  won  his  way  to 
power  by  arms.  Yet,  I  thought  that 
society  had  here  reached  a  point  of 
division;  a  ridge,  from  wMch  the 
streams  of  power  naturally  took  dif- 
ferent directions;  that  the  struggles 
of  the  democracy  were  but  like  the 
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bursting  of  those  monsoons  which 
mark  the  distinction  of  seasops  in 
the  East ;  or  the  rnggedness  of  those 
regions  of  rock  and  precipice,  of  roar- 
ing torrent  and  snnless  v^ley,  through 
which  the  Alpine  traveller  mnst  toil, 
before  he  can  bask  in  the  loxnriance 
of  the  Italian  plain.  Attached  as  I  am 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  principle 
of  monarchy,  and  regarding  it  as  the 
safest  anchorage  of  the  state,  still,  how 
was  I  to  know  that  moral  nature 
might  not  have  her  reserves  of  power, 
as  well  as  physical ;  that  the  science 
of  government  itself  might  not  have 
its  undetected  secrets,  as  well  as 
the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  that  the 
quiverings  and  oonvnlsions  of  society 
at  this  moment,  obviously  alike  beyond 
calculation  and  control,  might  not 
be  only  evidences  of  the  same  vast 
agencies  at  work,  whose  counterparts, 
in  depths  below  the  human  eye,  shake 
and  rend  the  soil?  Those  were  the 
days  of  speculation,  and  I  indulged 
in  them  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every  man  stood,  as  the  islander  of 
the  South  Sea  may  stand  on  his 
shore,  contemplating  the  conflict  of 
fire  and  water,  while  the  furnaces  of 
the  centre  are  forcing  up  the  island  in 
clouds  of  vapour  and  gusts  of  whirl- 
wind. All  was  strange,  undefined,  and 
startling.  One  thing  alone  seemed 
certain;  that  the  past  regime  was 
gone,  never  to  return;  that  a  great 
barrier  had  suddenly  been  dropped 
between  the  two  sovereignties;  that 
the  living  generation  stood  on  the 
dividing  pinnacle  between  the  lan- 
guid vices  of  the  past  system  and  the 
daring,  perhaps  guilty,  energies  of  the 
system  to  come.  Behind  man  lay  the 
long  level  of  wasted  national  faculties, 
emasculating  superstitions,  the  grace- 
ful feebleness  of  a  sensual  nobility, 
and  the  superb  foUies  of  a  haughty 
and  yet  helpless  throne.  Before  him 
rose  a  realm  of  boundless  es^tent,  but 
requiring  frames  of  vigour,  and  feel- 
ings undismayed  by  difficulty,  to  tra- 
verse and  subdue ; — a  horizon  of  hilla 
and  douds,  where  the  gale  blew  firesh 
and  the  tempest  rolled ;  where  novel 
difficulties  mnst  be  met  at  every  step, 
but  still  where,  if  we  trod  at  aU, 
we  must  ascend  at  every  step,  where 
every  clearing  of  the  hoiiaon  must 
give  us  a  new  and  more  compre* 
hensive  prospect,  and  where  every 


struggle  with  the  rudeness  of  the  soil, 
or  the  roughness  of  the  elements,  must 
enhance  the  vigour  of  the  nerve  that 
encountered  them. 

Those  were  dreams ;  yet  I  had  not 
then  made  due  allowance  for  the 
nature  of  the  foreign  mind.  I  was 
yet  to  learn  its  absence  of  all  sober 
thought ;  its  ready  temptation  by 
every  trivialty  of  the  hour;  its  de- 
mand of  extravagant  excitement  to 
rouse  it  into  action,  and  its  utter 
apathy  where  its  passions  were  not 
bribed.  I  had  imagined  a  national 
sovereignty,  righteous,  calm,  .  and 
resolute,  trained  by  the  precepts  of  a 
Milton  and  a  Locke;  I  found  only 
an  Italian  despotism,  trained  by  the 
romance  of  Rousseau  and  the  scepti* 
cism  of  Voltaire. 

Every  day  ui  the  capital  now  had 
its  celebration,  and  ail  exhibited  the 
taste  and  talent  of  the  First  Consul ; 
but  one  characteristic  f^te  at  length 
woke  me  to  the  true  design  of  this 
extraordinary  man — the  inauguratioa 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  the 
first  step  to  the  throne,  and  a  step  of 
incompatible  daring  and  dexterity; 
it  was  the  vhtual  restoration  of  an 
aristocracy,  in  the  presence  of  a  people 
who  had  raved  with  the  rage  of 
firenzy  against  all  titles,  who  had 
torn  down  the  coats-of-arms  from  the 
gates  of  the  noblesse,  and  shattered 
and  dug  up  even  the  marbles  of  their 
sepulchres.  A  new  military  caste — 
a  noblesse  of  the  sword — ^was  now  to 
be  established.  Republicanism  bad 
been  already  "  pushed  from  its  stool," 
but  this  was  the  chain  which  was  to 
keep  it  fixed  to  the  ground. 

The  ceremonial  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  all  the  civil 
pomp  of  the  consulate  was  combined 
with  ail  the  military  display.  The 
giving  of  the  crosses  of  honour  called 
forth  in  succession  the  names  of  all 
those  gallant  soldiers  whose  exploits 
had  rung  through  Europe,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
Nothmg  could  be  more  in  the  spirit  of 
a  fine  historic  picture,  or  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  fine  drama.  The  first  men 
of  the  French  councils  andarmiesstood, 
surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  national  glory — the 
statues  of  the  Cond^  and  Turennes, 
whose  memory  formed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  popular  pride,  and  whose 
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achievements  so  sotid  a  record  in 
the  history  of  French  trinmph.  To 
those  high  sources  of  sentiment,  all 
that  coold  be  added  by  stately  deco- 
ration and  religious  solemnity  was 
giyen ;  and  in  the  choms  of  sweet 
▼oices,  the  sounds  of  martial  har- 
mony, the  acclamations  of  the  count- 
less multitudes  within  and  without, 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  was  corn- 
pleted  the  most  magnificent,  and 
yet  the  most  ominous,  of  all  cere- 
monials. It  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
that  this  day  was  the  conseoration  of 
France  to  absolute  power,  and  of  all 
her  faculties  to  conquest.  Like  the 
Roman  herald,  she  had  put  on,  in  the 
temple,  the  robe  of  defiance  to  all 
nations.  She  was  to  be  fix>m  this 
day  of  devotement  the  nation  of  war. 
It  was  less  visible,  but  not  less  true, 
that  upon  the  field  of  Marengo 
perished  the  Democracy^;  but  in  tluit 
temple  was  sacrificed  the  Republic. 
The  throne  was  still  only  in  yision ; 
but  its  outline  was  dear,  and  that 
outline  was  colossal. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  men  of 
the  new  rigvne  1  had  associated 
chiefly  with  the  military.  Their  ideas 
were  lees  narrowed  by  the  circle  of 
Paris,  their  language  was  frank  and 
free,  and  their  knowledge  was  more 
direct  and  extensive  on  the  t<^ic 
which  I  most  desired  to  comprehend, 
the  state  of  their  foreign  conquests.  I 
soon  had  reason  to  congrati^ate  my- 
self on  my  choice.  One  of  these,  a 
colonel  of  dragoons,  who  had  served 
with  Moreau,  and  whose  partialities 
at  least  did  not  lean  to  the  rival  hero, 
came  hurriedly  to  me  at  an  eaiiy 
hour  one  morning,  to  *^take  his  leave  J' 
But  why,  and  where  ?  ^*  He  was  or- 
dered to  join  his  regiment  immediately, 
and  march  for  the  coast  of  the  Chan* 
nd."  ''To  invade  us?"  I  asked 
laughingly.  ''  Not  exactly  yet,  per- 
haps; but  it  may  come  to  that  in 
good  time.  I  grieve  to  tell  you," 
added  my  gallant  friend,  with  more 
of  gravity  than  I  thought  he  could 
possibly  have  thrown  into  his  good- 
humoured  features,  ''that  we  are  to 
have  war.  The  matter  is  perfectly 
determined  in  the  Tuileries ;  and  at 
the  levee  to-day  there  will  probably 
be  a  scene.  In  the  mean  time,  take 
my  information  as  certain,  and  be 
pr^ared  for  your  return  to  England 


without  twenty-four  hours'  delay.'' 
He  took  his  departure. 

I  attended  the  levee  on  that  me- 
morable day,  and  saw  the  scene.  The 
Place  dn  Carrousel  was  unusually 
crowded  with  troops,  which  the  First 
Consul  was  passing  in  review.  The 
whole  population  seemed  to  have 
conjectured  the  event  of  the  day ;  for 
I  had  never  seen  them  in  such  num- 
bers, nor  with  such  an  evident  look 
of  general  anxiety.  The  Tuileries 
were  filled  with  officers  of  state,  with 
leading  military  men,  and  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Tribunat;  the 
whole  body  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors were  present ;  and  yet  the  en- 
tire assemblage  was  kept  waiting  un- 
til the  Furst  Consul  had  inspected  even 
the  firelocks  of  his  guard,  and  the  shoes 
in  their  knapsacks.  The  diplomatists, 
as  they  saw  frx>m  the  high  casements 
of  the  palace  this  tardy  operation 
gomg  on,  exchanged  ^Umces  with 
each  other  at  its  contemptuous  trifling. 
Some  of  the  mUUaires  exliibited  the  im- 
patience of  men  accustomed  to  prompt 
measures ;  the  civilians  smiled  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders ;  but  all  felt 
that  t&ere  was  a  purpose  in  the  delay. 

At  length,  the  drums  beat  for 
the  close  of  the  review ;  the  First 
Consul  gaUoped  up  to  the  porch  of 
the  palace,  flung  himself  from  his 
charger,  sprang  up  the  staircase,  and 
without  stopping  for  etiquette,  rushed 
into  the  scMe,  followed  by  a  cloud  of 
aides-de-camp  and  chamberlains. 
The  Circle  of.  Presentations  was 
formed,  and  he  walked  hastily  round 
it,  saying  a  few  rapid  words  to  each. 
I  observed  for  the  first  time  an  aide- 
de-camp  moving  on  the  outside  of 
the  drde,  step  for  step,  and  with  his 
eye  steadily  marking  the  gesture  of 
each  individual  to  whon\  the  First 
Consul  spoke  in  his  circuit  This  was 
a  new  precaution,  and  indicative  of 
the  time.  Till  then  he  had  run  all 
risks,  and  might  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  any  daring  hand.  The  very 
countenance  of  the  First  Consul  was 
historic;  it  was  as  characteristic  as 
his  career.  It  exhibited  the  most 
unusual  contrast  of  severity  and  soft- 
ness ;  nothing  sterner  than  the  gather- 
ing of  his  brow,  nothing  more  flatter- 
ing than  his  smile.  On  this  occasion 
we  had  them  botJi  in  perfection.  To 
tiie  general  diptomatic  circle  his  lip 
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wore  the  smile.  Bat  when  he  reached 
the  spot  where  the  British  ambassa- 
dor stood,  we  had  the  storm  at  once. 
With>  his  darkest  frown,  and  with 
every  feature  in  agitation,  he  sud- 
denly burst  out  into  a  tirade  against 
England — reproaching  her  with  con- 
tempt of  treaties ;  with  an  absolute 
desire  for  war;  .with  a  perpetual 
passion  for  embroiling  Europe ;  with 
forming  armaments  in  the  midst  of 
peace;  and  with  chidlenging France  to 
an  encounter  which  must  provoke  uni- 
versal hostilities.  The  English  ambas- 
sador listened  in  silence,  but  with  the 
air  of  a  high-spirited  man,  who  would 
concede  nothing  to  menace;  and 
with  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent 
one,  who  could  have  easily  answered 
declamation  by  argument.  But  for 
this  answer  there  was  no  time.  The 
First  Consul,  having  delivered  his 
diatribe,  suddenly  sprang  round, 
darted  through  the  crowd,  rushed 
through  a  portal,  and  was  lost  to  the 
view.  That  scene  was  decisive.  I 
saw  that  war  was  inevitable.  I  took 
my  friend's  advice,  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  I  saw  with  infinite  delight  the 
cliffs  of  Dover  shining  in  the  dawn. 

I  am  not  writing  a  history.  I  am 
merely  throwing  together  events  sepa- 
rated by  great  chasms,  in  the  course 
of  alife.  Mylifewasallincident;  some- 
times connected  with  public  transac- 
tions of  the  first  magnitude,  sometimes 
wholly  personal ;  and  thus  I  hasten  on 
to  the  close  of  a  public  career  which 
has  ended,  and  of  an  existence  diver- 
sified by  cloud  and  sunshine,  but  on 
the  whole  happy. 

The  war  began ;  it  was  unavoid- 
able. The  objects  of  our  great  ad- 
versary have  been  since  stripped  of 
their  disguise.  His  system,  at  the 
time,  was  to  lull  England  by  peace, 
until  he  had  amassed  a  force  which 
would  crush  her  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war.  A  few  years  would  have  con- 
centrated his  strength,  and  brought 
the  battle  to  our  own  shores.  But 
there  are  higher  impulses  acting  on 
the  world  than  human  ambition ;  the 
great  machine  is  not  altogether  guided 
by  man.  England  had  the  cause  of 
nations  in  her  charge ;  her  principles 
were  truth,  honour,  and  justice.  She 
had  retained  the  reverence  of  her  fore- 
fathers for  the  Sanctuary;   and  the 


same  guidance  which  had  in  the  be- 
ginning taught  her  wisdom,  ultimate- 
ly crowned  her  with  victory.  I  lived 
through  a  period  of  the  most  over- 
whelming vicissitudes  of  nations,  and 
of  the  great  disturber  himself,  who 
had  caused  those  vicissitudes.  I  saw 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  500,000  men 
on  the  Niemen ;  I  saw  him  reduced  to 
50,000  on  the  plains  of  Champagne ; 
I  saw  him  reduced  to  a  brigade  at 
Fontainebleau ;  I  saw  him  a  burlesque 
of  empire  at  Elba;  and  I  saw  him 
an  exile  on  board  a  British  ship,  de- 
parting firom  Europe  to  obscurity  and 
his  grave.  These  things  may  well 
reconcile  inferior  talents  to  the  changes 
of  fortune.  But  they  should  idso 
teach  nations,  that  the  love  of  con- 
quest is  national  ruin;  and  that  there 
is  a  power  which  avenges  the  inno« 
cent  blood.  No  country  on  earth 
requires  that  high  moral  more  than 
France ;  and  no  country  on  earth  has 
more  bitterly  suffered  for  its  perver- 
sion. Napoleon  was  embodiedFrance; 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  her  wild  am- 
bition, of  her  furious  love  of  conquest, 
of  her  reckless  scorn  of  the  sufferings 
and  rights  of  mankind.  Nobler  prin- 
ciples have  followed,  under  a  wiser 
rule.  But  if  France  draws  the  sword 
again  in  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  she 
Trill  exhibit  to  the  world  only  the  fate 
of  Napoleon.    It  will  be  her  last  war. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  found 
the  public  mind  clouded  with  almost 
universal  dejection.  Pitt  was  visibly 
dying.  He  still  held  the  nominal 
reins  of  government  for  some  period ; 
but  the  blow  had  been  struck,  and 
his  sole  honour  now  was  to  be,  that, 
like  the  Spartan  of  old,  he  died  on  the 
field,  and  with  his  buckler  on  his  arm. 
There  are  secrets  in  the  distribution 
of  human  destinies,  which  have  al- 
ways perplexed  mankind ;  and  one  of 
those  is,  why  so  many  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  have  been  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  their  career,  extinguished 
at  the  moment  when  their  fine  facul- 
ties were  hourly  more  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  science,  of  government,  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  society. 

I  may  well  comprehend  that  feeling, 
for  it  was  my  own.  I  saw  Pitt  laid 
in  the  grave ;  I  looked  down  into  the 
narrow  bed  where  slept  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  man  who  virtually 
wielded  the  whole  supremacy  of  Eu- 
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lope.  Yet  how  little  can  man  estimate 
the  future!  Napoleon  was  in  his 
gloiy,  when  Pitt  was  in  his  shroud. 
Yet  how  infinitely  more  honoured,  and 
thus  more  happy,  was  the  fate  of  him 
by  whose  sepulchre  all  that  was  noble 
and  memorable  in  the  living  genera- 
tion stood  in  reverence  and  sorrow, 
than  the  last  hour  of  the  prisoner  of 
St  Helena!  Both  were  emblems  of 
their  nations.  The  Englishman,  man- 
ly, pure,  and  bold,  of  unshaken  firm- 
ness, of  proud  reliance  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  nature,  and  of 
lofty  perseverence  through  good  and 
through  evil  fortune.  The  foreigner, 
dazzlmg  and  daring,  of  singular  in- 
tellectual vividness,  and  of  a  thirst  of 
power  which  disdained  to  be  slaked 
but  at  sources  above  the  ambition  of 
all  the  past  warriors  and  statesmen 
of  Europe.  He  was  the  first  who 
dreamed  of  fabricating  anew  the  old 
Roman  sceptre,  and  establishing  an 
empire  of  tiie  world.  His  game  was 
for  a  prodigious  stake,  and  for  a  whUe 
he  played  it  with  prodigious  fortune. 
He  found  the  moral  atmosphere  filled 
with  the  floating  elements  of  revolu- 
tion ;  he  collected  the  republican  elec- 
tricity, and  discharged  it  on  the  cusps 
and  pinnacles  of  the  European  thrones 
with  terrible  effect.  But,  firom  the 
moment  when  he  had  dissipated  that 
charm,  he  lost  the  secret  of  his  irre- 
sistible strength.  As  the  head  of  the 
great  republic,  making  opinion  ,his 
precursor,  calling  on  the  old  wrongs 
of  nations  to  level  his  way,  and  mar- 
shaling the  new-bom  hopes,  the  an- 
cient injuries,  and  the  ardent  imagi- 
nations of  the  continental  kingdoms  to 
fight  his  battles;  the  world  lay  before 
him,  with  all  its  barriers  ready  to  faU 
at  the  first  tread  of  his  horse^s  hoof.  'As 
an  Emperor,  he  forged  his  own  chain. 
Napoleon,  the  chieftain  of  repub- 
licanism, might  have  revolutionized 
Europe ;  Napoleon,  the  monarch, 
narrowed  his  supremacy  to  the  sweep 
of  his  sword.  Like  a  necroman- 
cer weary  of  his  art,  he  scattered 
the  whole  treasury  of  his  magnificent 
illusions  into  '•*'  thin  air ; "  flung  away 
his  creative  wand  for  a  sceptre ;  and 
burled  the  book  of  his  magic  *^ten 
thousand  fathom  deep,"  to  replace  it 
only  by  the  obsolete  statutes  of 
courts,  and  the  weak  etiquette  of 
governments  in  decay.    Fortunate  for 


mankind  that  he  committed  this  irre- 
coverable error,  and  was  content  to 
be  the  lord  of  France,  instead  of  being 
the  sovereign  of  opinion ;  for  his  na- 
ture was  despotic,  and  his  power  must 
have  finally  shaped  and  massed  itself 
into  a  stupendous  t3nranny.  Still,  he 
might  have  long  influenced  the  fates, 
and  long  excited  the  awe  and  wonder, 
of  Europe.  We,  too,  might  have  wor- 
shipped his  Star,  and  have  forgotten 
the  danger  of  the  flaming  phenomenon, 
in  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of  its 
course,  as  we  saw  it  eclipsing  tbe  old 
luminaries  In  succession ;  until  it 
touched  our  orbit,  and  visited  us  in 
conflagration. 

It  was  said  that  Pitt  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  despair  of  the  pros- 
pects of  England.  The  defeat  of  Aus- 
terlitz  was  pronounced  his  death- 
blow. What  thoughts  may  cluster 
round  the  sleepless  pillow,  who  shall 
tell  ?  But  no  man  knew  England  bet- 
ter; none  had  a  bolder  faith  in  her 
perseverance  and  principle ;  none  had 
more  broadly  laid  the  foundations  of 
victory  in  national  honour.  I  shidl 
never  be  driven  into  the  belief  that 
William  Pitt  despaired  of  his  country. 

He  died  in  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  in 
the  proudest  struggle  of  the  empire,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  tiial  which  for 
a  thousand  years  had  demanded  all  the 
faculties  of  England.  Yet,  what  man 
within  human  recollection  had  lived 
so  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  life  not  by 
the  calendar  but  by  triumphs  ?  What 
minister  of  England,  what  minister  of 
Europe,  but  himself,  was  the  head  of 
his  government  for  three-and-twenty 
years?  What  man  had  attained  so 
high  an  European  rank?  What  mind 
had  influenced  so  large  an  extent  of 
E uropean  interests  ?  What  name  was 
so  instinctively  pronounced  by  every 
nation,  as  the  flrst  among  mankind? 
To  have  earned  distinctions  like  these, 
was  to  have  obtained  all  that  time 
could  give.  Not  half  a  century  in 
years,  Pitt's  true  age  was  patriarchal. 

I  was  now  but  a  spectator.  My 
connexion  with  public  life  was  broken 
off.  Every  name  with  which  I  had 
been  associated  was  swept  away;  and 
I  stood  like  a  man  flung  firom  ship- 
wreck upon  a  shore,  where  every  face 
which  he  met  was  that  of  a  stranger. 
I  was  still  in  Parliament,  but  I  felt  a 
loathing  for  public  exertions.    From 
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habit,  I  had  almost  identified  office 
with  the  memorable  men  whom  I  had 
seen  governing  so  long;  and  the  new 
faces,  the  new  declamation,  and  the 
new  principles,  which  the  ministerial 
change  brought  before  me  nightly, 
startled  my  feelings  eren  less  as  new 
than  as  incongrnous.  I  admitted  the 
abUity,  the  occasional  intelligence, 
and  perhaps  even  the  patriotism  of 
the  cabinet;  bnt  in  those  reveries, 
(the  natural  refuge  from  a  long  de- 
bate,) memory  so  often  peopled  the 
Treasury  Bench  with  the  forms  of 
Pitt  and  his  distinguished  coadjutors, 
and  so  completely  filled  my  ear  with 
his  sonorous  periods  and  high-toned 
principles,  that  when  I  was  roused  to 
the  reality,  I  felt  as  those  who  have 
seen  some  great  performer  in  one  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  until  no  ex- 
cellence of  his  successor  can  embody 
the  conception  once  more. 

I  retired  from  the  tumult  of  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  tastes  which  I 
had  never  wholly  forgotten ;  taking  a 
small  residence  within  a  few  mQes  of 
this  centre  of  the  living  world,  and 
devoting  my  leisure  to  the  enjoyments 
of  that  life,  which,  in  the  purest  days 
of  man,  was  given  to  him  as  the  hap- 
piest, ^^  to  dress  the  garden,  and  keep 
it."  Clotilde  in  all  her  tastes  joined 
with  mine,  or  rather  led  them,  with 
the  instinctive  elegance  of  a  female 
mind,  accomplished  in  every  grace  of 
education.  We  read,  wrote,  walked, 
tidked,  and  pruned  our  rose-trees  and 
gathered  our  carnations  and  violets, 
together.  She  had  already  given  me 
those  pledges,  which,  while  they  in- 
crease the  anxiety,  also  increase  the 
affection,  of  wedded  life .  The  educa- 
tion of  our  children  was  a  new  source 
of  interest.  They  were  handsome  and 
healthy.  Their  little  sports,  the  growth 
of  their  young  perceptions,  and  the 
freshness  of  their  ideas,  renewed  to  us 
both  all  the  delights  of  society  with- 
out their  exhaustion;  and  when,  after 
returning  from  a  day  spent  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  I  reached 
my  rustic  gate,  heard  the  cheerftd 
voices  of  the  little  population  which 
rushed  down  the  flowery  avenue  to 
cling  upon  my  neck;  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  my  cottage,  with  my  arm 
round  the  waist  of  my  beautiful  and 
fond  wife,  breathing  the  evening  fra- 
grance of  a  thousand  blooms,  and 


enjoying  the  cool  air,  and  the  purple 
glories  of  the  sky — ^I  often  wondered 
why  men  should  seek  for  happiness 
in  any  other  scene ;  and  felt  gratitude, 
not  the  less  sincere  for  its  bemg  calm 
and  solemn,  to  the  Giver  of  a  lot  so 
nearly  approaching  to  human  fulness 
of  joy. 

But  the  world  rolls  on,  let  who  will 
slumber  among  its  roses.  The  political 
world  was  awoke  by  a  thunder-clap. 
Fox  died.  He  was  just  six  months 
a  minister !  Such  is  ambition,  sudi  is 
the  world.  He  died,  like  Pitt,  in  the 
£enith  of  his  powers,  with  his  judg- 
ment improved  and  his  passions 
mitigated,  with  the  noblest  prospects 
of  public  utility  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  maiestic  responsibilities  of  a  Bri- 
tish minister  assuming  their  natural 
rank  in  his  capacious  mind.  The 
times,  too,  were  darkening ;  and  an- 
other "  lodestar  ^  was  thus  stricken 
from  the  national  hemisphere,  at  the 
moment  when  the  nation  most  wanted 
guidance.  The  lights  which  remained 
were  many;  but  they  were  vague, 
feeble,  and  scattered.  The  **  leader  of 
the  starry  host"  was  gone. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
this  distinguished  man ;  for  I  was  no 
Foxlte.  I  regarded  his  policy  in 
opposition  as  the  pleadings  of  a 
powerful  advocate,  with  a  vast  re- 
taining fee,  a  most  comprehensive 
cause,  and  a  most  generous  and  con- 
fiding client.  Popularity,  popular 
claims,  and  the  people,  were  all  three 
made  for  him  beyond  all  other^men ; 
and  no  advocate  ever  pleaded  with 
more  indefatigable  zeal,  or  more  reso- 
lute determination.  But,  raised  to  a 
higher  position,  higher  qualities  were 
demanded.  Whether  they  jnight  not 
have  existed  in  his  nature,  waiting 
for  the  development  of  time,  is  the 
question.  But  time  was  not  given. 
His  task  had  hitherto  been  easy.  It 
was  simply  to  stand  as  a  spectator 
on  the  shore,  criticising  the  man- 
oeuvres of  a  stately  vessel  struggling 
with  the  gale.  The  helm  was  at  last 
put  into  his  hand ;  and  it  was  then 
that  he  felt  the  difference  between 
terra  Jirma  and  the  wild  and  restless 
element  which  he  was  now  to  control. 
But  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on 
the  deck,  when  he,  too,  was  swept 
away.  On  such  brevity  of  trial,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge.     Time  might 
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have  matured  his  vigonr,  while  it  ex- 
panded his  views:  matchless  as  the 
leader  of  a  party,  he  might  then  have 
been  elevated  into  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  a  people.  The  singular 
daring,  ardent  sensitiveness,  and  po- 

Solar  ambition,  which  made  him 
angerons  in  a  private  station,  might 
then  have  found  their  nobler  employ- 
ment, and  been  purified  in  the  broad 
and  lofty  region  of  ministerial  duty. 
He  might  have  enlarged  the  partizan 
into  the  patriot,  and,  instead  of  being 
the  great  leader  of  a  populace,  have 
been  ennobled  into  the  great  guide  of 
an  empire. 

But  the  world  never  stands  still. 
On  the  day  when  I  returned  from 
moralising  on  the  vanity  of  life  over 
the  grave  of  Fox,  I  received  a  letter, 
a  trumpet-call  to  the  me/^«,  from 
Mordecai.  It  was  enthusiastic,  but 
its  enthusiasm  had  now  taken  a  bolder 
Section.  ^^  In  abandoning  England," 
he  told  me,  ^^  he  had  abandoned  all 
minor  and  personal  speculations,  and 
was  now  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
kingdoms.*'  This  letter  gave  only 
fragments  of  his  views;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  contemplated 
larger  results  than  he  ventured  to  trust 
to  paper. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  here," 
said  he,  *^  for  it  is  only  here  that  you 
can  see  me  as  I  ever  desired  to  be 
seen ;  or,  in  fact,  as  nature  made  me. 
In  your  busy  metropolis,  I  was  only 
one  of  the  millions  who  were  content 
to  maJke  a  sort  of  a  reptile  existence, 
creeping  on  the  ground,  and  living  on 
the  chances  of  the  day.  Here  I  have 
thrown  off  my  caterpillar  life,  and  am 
on  the  wing — a  human  dragon-fly,  if 
you  will,  darting  at  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent objects,  enjoying  the  broad 
sunshine,  and  speeding  through  the 
wide  air.  My  invincible  attachment 
to  my  nation  here  finds  its  natural 
object ;  for  the  sons  of  Abraham  are 
here  a  people.  I  am  a  patriarch,  with 
my  flocks  and  herds,  my  shepherds 
and  clansmen,  the  sons  of  my  tribe 
coming  to  do  me  honour,  and  my 
heart  swelling  and  glowing  with  the 
prospects  of  national  regeneration. 
I  have  around  me  a  province,  to  which 
one  of  your  English  counties  would 
be  but  a  sheepfold;  a  multitude  of 
bold  spirits,  to  whom  your  populace 
would  be   triflers;    a   new   nation, 


elated  by  their  approaching  deliver- 
ance, solemnly  mdignant  at  their 
past  oppression,  and  determined  to 
shake  the  land  to  its  centre,  or  to  re- 
cover their  freedom. 

'*  You  will  speak  of  this  as  the 
vision  of  an  old  man — come  to  us,  and 
you  will  see  it  a  splendid  reality. 
But  observe,  that  /expect  no  miracle. 
I  leave  visions  to  fanatics ;  and  while 
I  acknowledge  the  Power  of  Powers, 
which  rides  in  clouds,  and  moves  the 
world  by  means  unknown  to  human 
weakness,  I  look  also  to  the  human 
means  which  have  their  place'in  push- 
ing on  the  wheels  of  the  great  system. 
The  army  which  has  broken  down 
the  strength  of  the  Continent — the 
force  which,  like  a  whirlwind,  has 
torn  such  tremendous  chasms  through 
the  old  domains  of  European  power, 
and  has  torn  up  so  many  of  the  forest 
monarchs  by  the  root — the  French 
legions,  the  greatest  instrument  of 
human  change  since  the  Gothic  in- 
vasions, are  now  marching  direct  on 
Poland. 

^*  I  have  seen  the  man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  that  army — the  most  ex- 
traordinary being  whom  Europe  has 
seen  for  a  thousand  years — ^the  crown- 
ed basilisk  of  France.  I  own,  that 
we  must  beware  of  his  fangs,  of 
the  blast  of  his  nostrils,  and  the 
flash  of  his  eye.  He  is  a  terrible 
production  of  nature :  but  he  is  on 
our  side;  and,  even  if  he  should 
be  finally  trampled,  he  will  have 
first  done  our  work.  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  Napoleon !  it  was 
long  and  animated.  He  spoke  to  mo 
as  to  the  chief  man  of  my  nation, 
and  I  answered  him  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chief  man.  He  pronounced,  that 
the  general  change,  essential  to  the 
true  government  of  Europe,  was  in- 
capable of  being  effected  without  the 
aid  of  our  people.  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  the  impolicy  by  which 
we  had  been  deprived  of  our  privi- 
leges, and  declared  his  determination 
to  place  us  on  a  height  from  which  we 
might  move  the  world.  But  it  was 
obvious  to  me,  that  under  those  lofty 
declarations  there  was  a  burning  am- 
bition ;  that  if  we  were  to  move  the 
world,  it  was  for  him;  and  that,  even 
then,  we  were  not  to  move  it  for  the 
monarch  of  France,  but  for  the  in- 
dividual.  I  saw,  that  he  was  thep  the 
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dreamer.  Yet  his  dream  was  the  ex- 
travagance of  gen ius.  In  those  hope- 
less graspings  and  wild  aspirations,  I 
saw  ultimate  defeat ;  bat  I  saw  also 
the  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  gigantic 
mind.  In  his  paiitings  after  inunea- 
surable  power  and  imperishable 
dominion,  ho  utterly  forgot  the  bar- 
rier which  time  throws  before  the 
proudest  step  of  human  genius ;  and 
that  within  a  few  years  his  head  must 
grow  grey,  his  blood  cold,  the  sword 
be  returned  to  its  sheath,  and  even 
the  sceptre  fall  from  his  withering 
band.  Still,  in  our  conference,  we  both 
spoke  the  same  language  of  scorn  for 
human  obstacles,  of  contempt  for  the 
narrowness  of  human  views,  and  of 
our  resolution  to  effect  objects  which, 
in  many  an  after  age,  should  fix  the 
eye  of  the  world.  But  he  spoke  of 
immortal  things;  relying  on  mortal 
conjecture  and  moital  power.  I 
spoke  of  them  on  surer  grounds.  I 
felt  them  to  be  the  consummation  of 
promises  which  nothing  can  abolish ; 
to  be  the  offspring  of  power  which 
nothing  can  resist.  The  foundation 
of  his  structures  was  policy,  the  foun- 
dation of  mine  was  prophecy.  And 
when  his  shall  be  scattered  as  the 
chaff  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  bo 
light  as  the  dust  of  the  balance ;  mine 
shall  be  deep  as  the  centre,  high  as 
the  heavens,  and  dazzling  as  the  sun 
in  his  glory." 

In  another  portion  of  his  letter,  he 
adverted  to  the  means  by  which  this 
great  operation  was  to  be  effected. 

*'*•  I  have  been  for  three  days  on  the 
Vistula,  gazing  at  the  mai'ch  of  the 
'  Grand  Army.'  It  well  deserves  the 
name.  It  is  the  mightiest  mass  of 
power  ever  combined  under  one  head ; 
half  a  million  of  men.  Tl^e  armies  of 
Persia  were  gatherings  of  clowns  com- 
pared to  this  incomparable  display  of 
soldiership ;  the  armies  of  Alaric  and 
Attila  were  hordes  of  savages  in  com- 
parison ;  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome 
alone  approached  it  in  point  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  most  powerful  Roman 
army  never  reached  a  fifth  of  its 
number.  I  see  at  this  moment  before 
me  the  conquerors  of  the  Continent, 
the  brigades  which  have  swept  Italy, 
the  bayonets  and  cannon  which  have 
broken  down  Austria,  and  extinguish- 
ed Prussia. — ^The  eagles  are  now  on 
the  wing  for  a  mightier  prey." 


This    prediction    was    like    the 
prayers  of  the  Homeric  heroes — 

**  One  half  the  gods  dispersed  in  empty 
air." 

Poland  was  not  to  be  liberated ;  the 
crisis  was  superb,  but  the  weapon 
was  not  equal  to  the  blow.  It 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
French  Emperor  was  found  inferior 
to  his  fortune.  With  incomparable 
force  of  intellect.  Napoleon  wanted 
grandeur  of  mind.  It  has  become 
the  custom  of  later  years  to  deny  him 
even  superiority  of  intellect ;  but  the 
man  who,  in  a  contest  open  to  all, 
goes  before  all — ^who  converts  a  repub- 
lic, with  all  its  ardour,  haughtiness, 
and  passion,  into  a  monarchy  at  once 
as  rigid  and  as  magnificent  as  an 
Oriental  despotism — who,  in  a  country 
of  warriors,  makes  himself  the  leading 
warrior — who,  among  the  circle  within 
circle  of  the  subtlest  political  intrigues, 
baffles  all  intrigues,  converts  them 
into  the  material  of  his  own  ascend- 
encv,  and  makes  the  subtlest  and  the 
boldest  spirits  his  instruments  and 
slaves — has  given  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  his  talents.  The 
conqueror  who  beat  down  in  succes- 
sion all  the  great  military  names  of 
Europe,  must  have  been  a  soldier; 
the  negotiator  who  vanquished  ail 
existing  diplomacy,  and  the  states- 
man who  remodeUed  the  laws,  curb- 
ed the  fiery  temper,  and  reduced  to 
discipline  the  fierce  insubordination 
of  a  people,  whose  first  victory  had 
crushed  the  state,  and  heaped  the 
ruins  of  the  throne  on  the  sepulchre 
of  their  king — must  have  been 
a  negotiator  and  a  statesman  of 
the  first  rank.  Or,  if  those  were  not 
the  achievements  of  intellect,  by 
what  were  they  done  ?  If  they  were 
done  without  it,  of  what  value  is  in- 
tellect ?  Napoleon  had  then  only  found 
the  still  superior  secret  of  success ;  and 
we  deny  his  intellect,  simply  to  give 
him  attributes  higher  than  belong  to 
human  nature. — ^No  man  before  him 
dreamed  of  such  success,  no  man  in 
his  day  rivalled  it,  no  man  since  his 
day  has  attempted  its  renewal.  ^^  But 
he  was  fortunate ! "  What  can  be 
more  childish  than  to  attempt  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  by  fortune?  For- 
tune is  a  phantom.  Circumstances 
may  arise  beyond  the  conception  of 
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man;  bat  where  the  feebler  mind 
yields  to  circumstances,  the  stronger 
one  shapes,  controls,  and  guides  them. 
This  man  was  sent  for  a  great  pur- 
pose of  justice,  and  he  was  gifted  with 
the  faculties  for  its  execution.  An 
act  of  imperial  guilt  had  been  com- 
mitted, of  which  Europe  was  to  be 
purged  by  penalty  alone.  The  fall 
of  Poland  was  to  be  made  a  moral  to 
the  governments  of  the  earth ;  and 
Napoleon  was  to  be  the  fiery  brand 
thai  was  to  imprint  the  sentence  npon 
the  foreheads  of  the  great  criminals. 
It  is  in  contemplations  like  these,  that 
the  spuit  of  history  ministers  to  the 
wisdom  of  mankind.  Whatever  may 
be  the  retribution  for  individuals  be- 
yond the  grave,  justice  on  nations 
must  be  done  in  this  world ;  and  here 
it  will  be  done. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  the 
most  comprehensive  and  audacious 
crime  of  the  modem  world.  It  was  a 
deliberate  insult,  at  once  to  the  laws  of 
nations  and  to  the  majesty  of  the 
great  Disposer  of  nations.  And  never 
fell  vengeance  more  immediate,  more 
distinct,  or  more  characteristic.  The 
capital  of  Austria  twice  entered  over 
the  bodies  ofits  gallant  soldiery ;  Bnssia 
ravaged  and  Moscow  burnt ;  the  Prus- 
sian army  extinguished  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  Jena,  and  Prussia  in  a  day 
fettered  for  years — were  the  summary 
and  solemn  retribution  of  Heaven. 
But,  when  thepenalty  was  paid,  the  fate 
of  the  executioner  instantly  followed. 
Guilt  had  punished  guilt,  and  justice 
was  to  be  alike  done  npon  all.  Na- 
poleon and  his  empire  vanished,  as 
the  powder  vanishes  that  explodes  the 
mine.  The  ground  was  broken  up ; 
the  structures  of  royalty  on  its  sur- 
face were  deeply  fractured ;  the  havoc 
was  complete;  but  the  fiery  deposit 
which  had  effected  the  havoc  was  it- 
self scattered  into  air. 

His  re-establishment  of  Poland 
would  have  been  an  act  of  grandeur.  It 
would  have  established  a  new  char- 
acter for  the  whole  Revolution.  It 
would  have  shown  that  the  new  spirit 
which  had  gone  forth  summoning  the 
world  to  regeneration,  was  itself  re- 
gen^tion ;  that  it  was  not  a  tempter, 
but  a  restorer  ;  that  all  conquest  was 
not  selfish,  and  all  protestation  not 
meant  to  deceive.  If  Napoleon  had 
given  Poland  a  diadem,  and  placed  it 


on  the  brow  of  Kosciusko,  he  would, 
in  that  act,  have  placed  on  his  own 
brow  a  diadem  which  no  chance  of 
the  field  could  have  plucked  away ;  an 
imperishable  and  dazzliqg  answer  to 
all  the  calumnies  of  his  age,  and  all 
the  doubts  of  posterity.  He  might 
even  have  built,  in  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  kingdom,  a  citadel  for  his 
own  security  in  all  the  casualties  of 
empire ;  but,  in  all  events,  he  would 
have. fixed  in  the  political  heaven  a 
star  which,  to  the  last^  recollection  of 
mankind,  would  have  thrown  light  on 
his  sepulcllre,  and  borne  his  name. 

The  fall  of  the  Foxite  ministry 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  cabinet,  and 
I  resumed  my  oflSce.    But  we  march- 
ed in  over  ruins.    In  the  shoit  period 
of  their  power,  Europe  had  been  shat- 
tered.   England  had  stood  aloof  and 
escaped  the  shock  ;  but  to  stand  aloof 
then  was  her  crime — her  sympathy 
might  have  saved  the  tottering  system. 
Now,  all  was  gone.   When  we  looked 
over  the  whole  level  of  the  Continent, 
we  saw  but  two  thrones — France  and 
Russia;  all  the  rest  were  crushed. 
They  stood,  but  their  structure  was 
shattered,  stripped  of  its  adornments, 
and  ready  to  crumble  down  at  the 
first  blow.    England  was  without  an 
ally.     We  had  begun  the  war  with 
Europe  in  our  line  of  battle ;  we  now 
stood  alone.    Yet,  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  never  bolder  than  in  this 
hour,  when  a  storm  of  hostility  seem- 
ed to  be  gathering  round  us  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.     Still, 
there  were  voices  of  ill  omen  among 
our   leading    men.      It    was    said, 
that   France    and   Russia   had   re- 
solved to  divide  the  world  between 
them — to  monopolize  the  East  and 
the  West ;  to  extinguish  all  the  minor 
sovereignties ;  to  abolish  all  the  con- 
stitutions ;  to  turn  the  world  into  two 
vast  menageries,  in  which  the  lesser 
monarchies  should  be  shown,  as  caged 
lions,  for  the  pomp  of  the  two  lords- 
paramount  of  the  globe.    I  heard  this 
language  from  philosophers,  from  ora- 
tors, even  from  statesmen;  but  I  turn- 
ed to  the  people,  and  I  found  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  unshaken  in 
them  still-— the  bold  defiance  of  the 
foreigner,  the  lofty  national  scorn  of 
his  gasconading,  the  desire  to  grapple 
more  closely  with  his  utmost  strength, 
and  the  willingness,  nay,  the  passion- 
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ate  desire^  to  rest  the  caoBe  of  Earope 
on  their  championship  alone.  I  never 
heard  among  the  mnltitnde  a  sound 
of  that  despair  which  had  become 
the  habitnal  Jangaage  of  Opposition. 
They  had  answered  the  call  to  drms 
with  national  ardour.  The  land  was 
filled  with  voluntary  levies,  and  the 
constant  cry  of  the  people  was — con- 
flict with  the  enemy,  any  where,  at 
any  time,  or  upon  any  terms.  More 
fhlly  versed  in  their  national  history 
than  any  other  European  people,  they 
remembered,  that  in  every  war  with 
France,  for  a  thousand  years,  Eng- 
land had  finished  with  victory ;  that 
she  had  never  sufiTered  anyone  decisive 
defeat  in  the  war ;  that  where  the  forces 
of  the  two  nations  could  come  fairly  into 
contact,  their  troops  had  always  been 
successful ;  and  that  from  the  moment 
when  France  ventured  to  contest  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  all  the  battles  of 
England  were  triumphs,  until  the 
enemy  was  swept  from  the  ocean. 

The  new  cabinet  formed  its  plans  on 
the  national  confidence,  and  executed 
them  with  statesmanlike  decision. 
The  struggle  on  the  Continent  was  at 
au  end ;  but  they  resolved  to  gird  it 
with  a  chain  of  fire.  Every  port 
was  shut  up  by  English  guns ;  every 
shore  was  watched  by  English  eyes. 
Outside  this  chain,  the  world  was  our 
own.  The  ocean  was  free ;  every  sea 
was  traversed  by  our  commerce  with 
as  much  security  as  in  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  The  contrast  with  the  Con- 
tinent was  of  the  most  striking  order. 
There  all  was  the  dungeon — one  vast 
scene  of  suffering  and  outcry ;  of  co- 
ercion and  sorrow ;  the  conscription, 
the  confiscation,  the  licensed  plunder, 
the  bitter  and  perpetual  insult.  The 
hearts  of  men  died  within  them,  and 
they  crept  silently  to  their  obscure 
graves.  Wounds,  poverty,  and  feroci- 
ous tyranny,  the  heart-gnawing  pangs 
of  shame,  and  the  thousand  thorns 
which  national  and  conscious  degrada- 
tion strews  on  the  pillow  of  men  crushed 
by  the  insolence  of  a  soldiery,  wore 
away  the  human  race ;  provinces  were 
unpeopled,  and  a  generation  were 
laid  prematurely  in  the  grave. 

The  recollections  of  the  living  world 
will  long  point  to  this  period  as  the 
most  menacing  portion  of  all  history. 
The  ancient  tyrannies  were  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  remorseless  monopo-^ 


lies  of  power;  but  their  pressure  scarce- 
ly descended  to  the  multitude.  It  crush- 
ed the  senator,  the  patrician,  and  the 
man  of  opulence ;  as  the  tempest  smites 
the  turrets  of  the  palace,  orshatters  the 
pinnacles  of  the  mountain  range.  But 
the  despotism  of  France  searched  the 
humblest  oondition  of  man.  It  tyran- 
nised over  the  cottage,  as  fiercely  as  it 
had  swept  over  the  thrones.  The  Ger- 
man or  Italian  peasant  saw  his  son 
torn  away,  to  perish  in  some  distant 
region,  of  which  he  knew  no  more 
than  that  it  was  the  grave  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow  shepherds  and  vintagers. 
The  despotism  of  France  lessresenibled 
the  domination  of  man,  from  which, 
with  all  its  vigilance,  there  is  some  hope 
of  escape,  than  the  subtlety  of  a  demon, 
which  has  an  evil  and  a  sting  for 
every  heart,  and  by  which  nothing 
can  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  will  be 
spared.  In  the  whole  immense  circle 
of  French  dominion,  no  man  could 
lay  his  head  down  to  rest,  with  a  se- 
curity that  he  might  not  be  roused  at 
midnight,  to  be  flung  into  a  captivity 
from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
No  man  could  look  upon  his  property, 
the  earnings  of  his  manhood,  the 
resource  for  his  age,  or  the  provision 
for  his  childi'en,  without  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
plunderer;  no  man  could  look  upon 
the  birth  of  his  child,  without  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  another  vic- 
tim was  preparing  for  the  general 
sacrifice ;  nor  could  see  the  ripening 
form  or  intellect  of  those  who  were 
given  to  him  by  Providence  for  the 
comfort  and  companionship  of  his  ad- 
vancingyears,  without  aconviction  that 
they  would  be  swept  away  from  him. 
He  felt  that  he  would  be  left  unshelter- 
ed and  alone ;  and  that  those  in  whom 
his  life  was  wrapt,  and  whom  he  would 
have  gladly  given  his  life  to  save, 
were  destined  to  perish  by  some  Grer- 
man  or  Russian  bayonet,  and  make 
their  last  bed  among  the  swamps  of 
the  Danube  or  the  snows  of  Poland. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  from  the 
natural  abhorrence  of  the  Briton  for 
tyranny  alone.  The  proofs  are  before 
the  eye  of  mankind.  Within  little  vore 
than  half  the  first  year  of  the  Polish 
campaign,  threeconscriptions,  of  eighty 
thousand  youths  each,  were  demanded 
from  France  alone.     Two  hundred 
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and  forty  thonsand  living  beings  were 
torn  from  tlieir  parents,  and  sent  to 
perish  in  tlie  field,  the  hospital,  and  on 
the  march  through  deserts  where  win- 
ter reigns  in  bonndless  snpremacy  I 

Let  the  man  of  England  rejoice,  that 
those  terrible  inflictions  cannot  be  laid 
on  him,  and  be  gratefal  to  the  freedom 
which  protects  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion of  mankind.  Arbitrary  arrest  and 
the  conscription  are  the  two  heads  of 
the  serpent— either  would  embitter 
the  existence  of  the  most  prosperous 
state  of  society;  they  both  at  this 
hour  gnaw  the  vitals  of  the  continental 
states;  they  alienate  the  allegiance, 
and  chill  the  affections ;  even  where 
they  are  mitigated  by  the  character 
of  the  sovereigns,  they  still  remain 
the  especial  evils  which  the  noblest 
patriotism  should  apply  all  its  efforts  to 
extinguish,  and  the  removal  of  which 
it  would  be  the  most  illustrious  boon 
of  princes  to  confer  upon  their  people. 

But  the  ramparts  of  that  empire  of 
slavery  and  su£fering  were  to  be 
shaken  at  last.  The  breach  was  to 
be  made  and  stormed  by  England; 
Europe  was  to  be  summoned  to 
achieve  its  own  deliverance ;  and  Eng- 
land was  to  move  at  the  head  of  the 
proudest  armament  that  ever  marched 
to  conquest  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. 

She  began  by  a  thunder-clap.  The 
peace  wiUi  Russia  had  laid  the  Czar 
at  the  mercy  of  France.  Napoleon 
had  intrigued  to  make  him  a  confede- 
rate in  the  league  against  mankind. 
But  the  generous  nature  of  the  Kns- 
sian  monarch  shrank  from  the  conspi- 
racy, and  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  were  divulged  to  the 
British  cabinet.  I  shall  not  now  say 
frt>m  what  authority  they  came ;  but 
the  confidence  was  spontaneous,  and 
the  efiect  decisive.  Those  Articles 
contained  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  com- 
bining all  the  fleets  of  subject  Europe, 
and  pouring  the  final  vengeance  of  war 
on  our  shores.  The  right  wing  of  that 
tremendous  armament  was  to  be  formed 
of  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets. 
This  confederacy  must  be  broken  up, 
or  we  must  see  a  hundred  and  eighty 
ships  of  the  line,  freighted  with  a 
French  and  Russian  army,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  we  were 
to  act  at  all ;  for  a  French  force  was 


already  within  a  march  of  the  Great 
Belt,  to  garrison  Denmark.  The 
question  was  debated  in  council,  in 
aU  its  bearings.  All  were  fully  aware 
of  the  hypocritical  clamour  which 
would  be  raised  by  the  men  who 
were  lendhig  themselves  to  every 
atrocity  of  France.  We  were  not 
less  prepared  for  the  furious  decla- 
mation of  that  professor  of  universal 
justice,  and  protector  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations — the  French  Emperor. 
But  the  necessity  was  irresistible;  the 
act  was  one  of  self-defence ;  and  it 
was  executed  accordingly,  and  with 
instant  and  incomparable  vigour.  A 
fleet  and  army  were  dispatched  to  the 
Baltic.  An  assault  of  three  days  gave 
the  Danish  fleet  into  our  hands.  The 
confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the 
British  batteries ;  and  the  armament 
returned,  with  twenty  sail  of  the 
enemy^s  line,  as  trophies  of  the  best 
planned  and  boldest  expedition  of 
the  war. 

Napoleon  raged;  but  it  was  at 
finding  that  England  could  show  a 
promptitude  like  his  own,  sanctioned 
by  a  better  cau^e.  Denmark  com- 
plained pathetically  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  peace,  before  she  had  ^^  com- 
pleted her  preparations  for  war  ;^* 
but  every  man  of  political  under- 
standing, even  in  Denmark,  rejoiced 
at  her  being  disburdened  of  a  fleet, 
whose  subsistence  impoverished  her 
revenues,  and  whose  employment 
could  only  have  involved  her  in  fatal 
hostilities  with  Britain.  Russia  was 
loudest  in  her  indignation,  but  a  smUe 
was  mingled  with  her  frown.  Her 
statesmen  were  secretly  rejoiced  to 
be  relieved  from  all  share  in  the  fear- 
ful enterprise  of  an  encounter  with 
the  fleets  of  England,  and  her  Em- 
peror was  not  less  rejoiced  to  flnd^ 
that  she  had  still  the  sagacity  and 
the  courage  which  could  as  little  be 
baffled  as  subdued,  and  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  North  themselves  might 
look  for  refuge  in  the  next  struggle 
of  diadems. 

This  was  -but  the  dawning  of  the 
day ;  the  sun  was  soon  to  rise.  Yet, 
public  life  has  its  difficulties  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  Ar  Walpole 
said,  that  no  man  knows  the  human 
heart  but  a  minister;  so  no  man 
knows  the  real  d^culties  of  office, 
but  the  man  of  office.     Lures  to 
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his  passions,  temptations  to  his  inte- 
grity, and  alarms  to  his  fears,  are 
perpetually  acting  on  his  sense  of 
honour.  To  make  a  false  step  is  fjie 
most  natural  tiling  in  the  world  under 
all  those  impulses ;  and  one  false  step 
ruins  him.  The  rumour  reached  me 
that  there  were  dissensions  in  the 
cabinet ;  and,  though  all  was  smooth 
to  the  eye,  I  had  soon  sufficient  proof 
that  the  intelligence  was  true.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  administra- 
tion was  the  object  of  the  intrigue. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  high-spirited, 
and  straightforward  man,  open  in 
language,  if  the  language  was  not  of 
the  most  classic  order ;  and  bold  in 
bis  conceptions,  if  those  conceptions 
were  not  formed  on  the  most  accom- 
plished knowledge.  He  had  attained 
his  high  position,  partly  by  public 
services,  but  still  more  by  connexion. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  respect  to 
his  general  powers,  but  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  deny  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  his  competitor.  The 
contrast  which  they  presented  in  the 
House  was  decisive  of  their  talents 
for  debate.  While  the  one  spoke  his 
mind' with  the  uncultured  expressions 
of  the  moment ;  the  other  never  ad- 
dressed the  House  but  with  the 
polished  and  pointed  diction  of  the 
orator.  He  wajs  the  most  accom- 
plished of  debaters. — Always  pre- 
pared, always  pungent,  often  power- 
ful. Distinguished  in  early  Life  by 
scholarship,  he  had  brought  all  the 
finer  spirit  of  his  studies  into  the 
business  of  public  life.  He  was  the 
delight  of  the  House ;  and  the  bound- 
less applause  which  followed  his  elo- 
quence, and  paid  an  involuntary  tri- 
bute to  his  mastery  of  public  affairs, 
not  unnaturally  stimulated  his  ambi- 
tion to  possess  that  leading  official 
rank  to  which  he  seemed  called  by 
the  right  of  nature.  The  rivahry  at 
length  became  open  and  declared ;  it 
had  been  felt  too  deeply  to  die  away 
among  the  casual  impressions  of  pub- 
lic life;  it  had  been  suppressed  too 
long  to  be  forgiven  on  either  side ; 
and  the  crisis  was  evidently  approach- 
ing in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
part  with  either  of  those  gifted  men. 

I  seldom  spent  more  anxious  hours 
in  the  course  of  an  anxious  life,  than 
during  the  period  of  this  deliberation. 
I  felt  all  the  fascinations  of  the  man 


of  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  I  re- 
spected all  the  solid  and  manly  quali- 
ties of  his  opponent.  In  a  personal 
view,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was 
likely  to  produce  evil  to  my  own 
views.  I  was  still  a  dependent  upon 
fortune.  I  had  new  ties  and  interests, 
which  made  official  income  more  im- 
portant to  me  day  by  day.  In  the 
fall  of  the  administration  I  must  fol- 
low the  general  fate. — In  making  my 
decision  with  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  power,  I  must  go  down  along 
with  him ;  and  the  claims  of  the  com- 
petitors were"  so  equally  balanced, 
and  both  were  so  distinguished,  that 
it  was  beyond  all  conjecture  to  calcu- 
late the  result.  I,  too,  was  not  without 
many  a  temptation  to  perplex  my 
judgment.  The  rivalry  had  at  length 
become  public,  and  the  friends  of 
each  were  active  in  securing  opinions 
among  the  holders  of  office.  The 
whole  was  a  lottery,  but  with  my 
political  existence  dependent  on  my 
escaping  a  blank.  In  this  dilemma  I 
consult^  my  oracle,  Clotilde.  Her 
quick  intelligence  decided  for  me  at 
once.  ^^  You  must  resign,'^  said  she. 
**  You  value  both  ;  you  cannot*  side 
with  either  without  offending  their 
feelings,  or,  what  I  more  regard,  dis- 
tressing your  own.  Both  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  honour,  and  they 
will  understand  your  motives  and  re- 
spect them.  To  retain  office  is  im- 
possible." 

^^  But,  Clotilde,  how  can  I  bear  the 
thought  of  reducing  you  and  my  in- 
fants to  the  discomforts  of  a  narrow 
income,  and  the  obscurity  of  a  life  of 
retirement?  " 

*'*'  A  thousand  times  better,  than  you 
could  endure  the  thought  of  retaining 
office  against  your  judgment,  or  taking 
a  part  against  a  friend.  Follow  the 
impressions  of  your  own  generous 
nature,  and  you  will  be  dearer  than 
ever  to  Clotilde— even  though  it  con- 
demned us  all  to  the  deepest  obscu- 
rity.'* Tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke  the  words;  and  in  her 
heart  she  was  evidently  less  of  the 
heroine  than  in  her  language:  the 
children  had  come  playing  round  her 
feet  at  the  moment ;  and  the  family 
picture  of  the  reverse  in  our  fortunes, 
filled  with  this  cluster  of  young  faces, 
unconscious  of  the  chance  which  lay 
before  them,  was  too  severe  a  trial 
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for  a  mother's  feeling.  ^Her  tears 
flowed  abundantly,  and  the'  beating  of 
her  heart  showed  the  angnish  of  her 
sacrifice.  But  she  still  persisted  in 
her  determination.  As  I  took  leave  of 
her  to  go  down  to  the  Honse,  her  last 
words,  as  she  pressed  my  hand,  were — 
*•*•  Besign,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune.'* 

A  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  ri- 
val claims  had  been  appointed  for  the 
evening ;  and  the  premier  was  to  open 
the  debate.  The  House  was  crowded 
at  an  early  hour ;  and  as  my  services 
were  required  in  the  discussion,  I 
postponed  the  communication  of  my 
resolve,  until  the  division  should  an- 
nounce that  my  labours  were  at  an 
end.  But  the  hour  passed  away  in 
routine  business.  Still,  the  premier 
did  not  appear.  The  anxiety  grew 
excessive.  At  length  whispers  ran 
round  the  benches,  of  a  rencounter  be- 
tween the  two  distinguished  indivi- 
duals ;  and,  like  all  rumours  of  this  na- 
ture, tiie  results  were  pronounced  to  be 
of  the  most  alarming  kind.  The  con- 
sternation was  gradually  mitigated  by 
the  announcement  that  one  of  the 
combatants  remained  unhurt,  but  that 
the  other  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 
The  House  was  speedily  deserted;  and 
all  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  melancholy  intelligence.  Yet, 
nothing  was  to  be  gathered  among  the 
numberless  reports  of  the  night,  and 
I  returned  home  harassed  almost  into 
fever.  The  morning  quieted  the  ge- 
nera alarm.  The  wound  was  dan- 
gerous, but  not  mortal ;  and  both  com- 
batants had  sent  in  their  resignation. 
It  was  accepted  by  royalty ;  and  be- 
fore another  night  fell,  I  was  sent  for 
by  the  premier,  and  offered  one  of  the 
vacant  offices. 

Such  ara  the  chances  of  public  life. 
The  lottery  had  been  drawn,  and  mine 
was  a  prize.  With  what  feelings  I 
returned  on  that  night  to  my  fireside; 
with  what  welcome  I  was  received  by 
my  gentle,  yet  heroic,  wife ;  or  with 
what  eyes  I  glanced  upon  my  infants, 
as  they  came  to.  ask  the  paternal  kiss 
and  blessing  before  they  parted  for 
their  pillows,  I  leave  to  those  who  know 
the  rejoicing  of  the  heart,  to  conceive. 

Those  events  had  shaken  the  minis- 
try, aS'  dissfflisions  always  have  done ; 
and  it  still  cost  us  many  a  severe  strug- 
gle to  resist  the  force  of  Opposition  com- 
bined with  the  clamours  of  the  country. 
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England  and  France  now  presented  a 
spectacle  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
hostilities;  engaged  in  a  war  which 
seemed  interminable  —  both  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  perish ;  both  im- 
pelled by  the  most  daring  courage ;  yet 
neither  able  to  infiiict  the  slightest  blow 
upon  the  other,  with  but  fifteen  miles 
between.  France  was  nearer  to  Rus- 
sia, nay,  was  nearer  to  the  remotest 
extremity  of  Asia,  than  to  England.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  war,  both  pre- 
served the  attitude  of  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  The  lion  and  the  tiger, 
couching  on  the  opposite  sides  of  some 
impassable  ravine,  each  watching  the 
fiery  eyes  and  naked  fangs  of  the 
other,  would  have  been  the  natural 
emblems  of  this  hopeless  thirst  of  en- 
counter between  the  two  most  power- 
ful and  exasperated  nationsof  the  earth. 

It  is  no  superstition  to  trace  those 
events  to  a  higher  source  than  man. 
The  conclusion  of  this  vast  conflict 
was  idready  written,  in  a  record  above 
the  short-sighted  vision  and  infirm 
memory  of  our  nature.  In  all  the 
earlier  guilt  of  Europe,  France  has 
been  the  allotted  punisherof  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  England  the  allotted 
punisher  of  France.  I  make  no  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  explain  the 
reason ;  but  the  process  is  incontes- 
table. When  private  profligacy  com- 
bines with  some  atrocious  act  of  public 
vice  to  make  the  crimes  of  the  Conti- 
'  nent  intolerable,  France  is  sent  forth 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  its  boun- 
daries, to  crush  its  armies  in  the  field, 
to  sack  its  cities,  and  to  decimate  its 
population.  Then  comes  the  penalty 
of  the  punisher.  The  crimes  of  France 
demand  purgation.  The  strength  of 
England  is  summoned  to  this  stem 
duty,  and  France  is  scourged ;  her 
military  pride  is  broken ;  her  power  is 
paralysed ;  peace  follows,  and  Europe 
rests  for  a  generation.  The  process 
has  been  so  often  renewed,  and  has 
been  completed  with  such  irresistible 
regidarity,  that  the  principle  is  a  law. 
The  period  for  this  consummation  was 
now  come  once  more. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library  one  eve- 
ning, when  a  stranger  was  introduced, 
who  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
officer  commanding  our  squadron  on 
the  Spanish  coast.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  presence,  of  stately  stature,  and 
with  a  countenance  exhibiting  all  the 
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vivid  expression  of  the  Soath.  He 
was  a  Spanish  nobleman  from  the 
Astnrias,  and  deputed  by  the  aothori- 
ties  to  demand  snocoun  in  the  na- 
tionid  rising  against  the  common  ene- 
my, Napoleon.  I  was  instinctively 
stmck  by  the  measureless  value  of  re^ 
sistance  in  a  country  which  opened  to 
us  the  whole  flank  of  France ;  but  the 
intelligence  was  so  wholly  unexpected, 
so  entirely  beyond  calculation,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  pregnant  with  the 
highest  results  to  England,  that  I  was 
long  incredulous.  I  was  prepared  to 
doubt  the  involuntaiy  exaggeration  of 
men  who  had  every  thing  at  stake; 
the  feverish  tone  of  minds  embarked 
in  the  most  formidable  of  all  struggles ; 
and  even  the  passion  of  the  south- 
ern in  every  event  and  ot^ject,  of  force 
sufficient  to  arouse  him  into  action. 
But  the  Asturian  was  firm  in  his  as- 
surances, dear  and  consistent  in  his 
views,  and  there  was  even  a  candour 
in  liis  confession  of  the  unprepared 
state  of  his  country,  which  added 
largelyto  my  confidence.  Ourdialogue 
was,  I  believe,  unprecedented  fbr  the 
plainness  of  its  enquiries  and  replies. 
It  was  perfectly  Lacedaemonian. 

^^  What  regular  force  can  Spain 
bring  into  the  field  ?  " 

"  None." 

**  What  force  has  Napoleon  in  Spain 
at  this  moment  ?  " 

*'^  At  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  those  in  the  high- 
est state  of  equipment  and  discipline." 

"  And  yet  you  venture  to  reast?" 

'*  We  have  resisted,  we  shall  resist, 
and  we  shall  beat  them." 

**  In  what  state  are  your  for- 
tresses?*^ 

^^  One  half  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  the  other  half,  with- 
out garrisons,  provisions,  or  even 
guns ;  still,  we  shall  beat  them." 

*'*'  Are  not  the  French  troops  in  pes* 
session  of  all  the  provinces  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

^*  Are  they  not  in  fact  masttfs  of 
the  country  ?  " 

"  No." 

^*  How  am  I  to  reconcile  those 
statements  ?  " 

"  The  French  are  masters  by  day ; 
the  Spaniards  are  masters  by  night." 

^^  But  you  have  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  national  government.  You 
have  lost  your  king." 


^*  So  much  the  better." 

^*  Your  princes,  nobles,  and  court." 

**  So  much  the  better." 

"  Even  your  prime  minister  and 
whole  administration  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy." 

^*  Best  of  all ! "  said  the  respondent, 
with  a  frown  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

*^  What  resource,  then,  have  you  ?  " 

^^  The  people  ! "  cxclidmed  the 
Spaniard,  in  a  tone  of  superb  defiance. 

*^  StiU — ^powerful  as  a  united  peo- 
ple are — before  you  can  call  upon  a 
British  government  to  embark  in  such 
a  contest,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  acting  together ; 
that  they  are  not  separated  by  the 
jealousies  which  proverbially  divide 
your  country." 

*^  Sefior  Inglese,"  said  the  Don, 
with  a  Cervantic  curl  of  the  Up,  *^  I 
see,  that  Spain  has  not  been  neglected 
among  the  studies  of  your  high  sta- 
tion. But  Spain  is  tio<  to  be  studied 
in  books.  She  is  not  to  be  sketched, 
like  a  fragment  of  a  Moorish  castle, 
and  carried  off  in  a  portfolio*  Europe 
knows  nothing  of  her.  You  must  pass 
the  Pyrenees  to  conceive  her  exis« 
tence.  She  lives  on  principles  totalhyr 
distinct  from  those  of  all  other  nations ; 
and  France  will  shortly  find,  that  she 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than 
when  she  thought,  that  oven  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
like  the  northern." 

"But,"  said  I,  "the  disunion  of  your 
provinces,  the  extinction  of  your  army, 
and  the  capture  of  your  executive 
government,  must  leave  the  country 
naked  to  invasion.  The  contest  may 
be  gallant,  but  the  hazard  must  be 
formidable.  To  sustain  a  war  against 
the  disciplined  troops  of  France,  and 
the  daring  determination  of  its  ruler, 
would  require  a  new  age  of  miracle." 
The  Spaniard  bit  his  lip,  and  was  silent. 
"  At  all  events,  your  proposals  do 
honour  to  the  spirit  of  your  country, 
and  I  shall  not  be  the  man  to  throw 
obstacles  in  your  way.  Draw  up  a 
memoir ;  state  your  means,  your  ob- 
jects, and  your  intentions,  distinctly ; 
and  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  govern- 
ment without  delay." 

"  Sefior  Inglese,  it  shall  be  done. 
In  that  memoir,  I  shall  simply  say  that 
Spain  has  six  ranges  of  mountains, 
aU  impregnable,  and  that  the  Spanish 
people  are  resolved  to  defend  them ; 
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that  the  country  ia  one  vast  natural 
foitress ;  that  the  Spanish  soldier  can 
sleep  on  the  sand,  can  live  on  the 
simplest  food,  and  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  that  food ;  that  he  can  march 
fifty  miles  a-day;  that  he  is  of  the 
same  blood  with  the  oonqnerors  of  the 
Moors,  and  with  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
Y. ;  and  that  he  requires  only  disci- 
pline and  leaders  to  equal  the  gloiy 
of  his  forefathers.*'  His  fine  features 
glanced  with  manly  exultation. 

^^  Still,  before  I  can  bring  your 
case  before  the  country,  we  must  be 
enabled  to  have  an  answer  for  the 
objections  of  the  legislature.  Your 
provinces  are  scarcely  less  hostile  to 
each  other  than  they  are  to  the  enemy. 
What  plan  can  unite  them  in  one  sys- 
tem of  defence?  and,  withoutthat  union, 
how  can  resistance  be  effectual?  " 

*^  Spain   stands  alone,"  was    the 
reply.    ^^  Her  manners,  her  feelings, 
and  her  people,  have  no  examples  in 
Europe.    Her  war  will  have  as  little 
similarity  to  the  wars  of  its  govern- 
ments.   It  will  be  a  war,  not  of  ar- 
mies, but  of  the  shepherd,  of  the  arti- 
ficer, the  muleteer,  the  contrabandist 
— a  war  of  all  classes,  the  peasant, 
the  priest,  the  noble,  nay,  the  beggar 
on  tiie  highway.     But  this  was  the 
war  of  her  ancestors,  the  war  of  the 
Asturias,  which  cleared  the  country 
of  the  Moors^  and  will  dear  it  of  the 
iVench.    All  Spain  a  mass  of  hosti- 
lity, a  living  tide  of  unquenchable  ha- 
tred and  consuming  fire — ^the  French 
battalions,  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees, 
will  be  like  battalions  poured  into  the 
ocean.    They  will  be  engulfed ;  they 
will  never  return.    Our  provinces  are 
divided,  but  they  have  one  invincible 
bond — abhorrence  of  the  French.  Even 
their  division  is  not  infirmity,  but 
strength*  They  know  so  little  of  each^ 
other,  that  even  the  conquest  of  one* 
haJf  of  Spain  would  be  scarcely  felt 
by  the  rest.    This  will  be  a  supreme 
advantage  in  the  species  of  war  which 
we  contemplate — a  war  of  desultory 
but  perpetual  assaults,  of  hostilities 
that  cease  neither  night  nor  day,  of 
can^)aigns  that  know  no  distinction 
between  summer  and  winter — a  war  in 
which  no  pitfiied  battles  will  be  fought, 
but  in  which  eveiy  wall  will  be  a  ram- 
part, every  hollow  of  the  hills  a  camp, 
every  mountain  a  citadel,  eveiy  road- 
side, and  swamp,  and  rivulet,  the 
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place  of  an  ambuscade.  We  shall 
have  no  battalions  and  brigades,  we 
require  no  tactics ;  our  sole  science 
will  be,  to  kill  the  enemy  wherever  he 
can  be  reached  by  bullet  or  knife, 
until  we  make  Spain  the  tomb  of  in- 
vasion, and  her  very  name  an  omen, 
and  a  ruin,  to  the  t3n*ant  on  the 
French  throne.*' 

The  councils  of  England  in  the  crisis 
were  worthy  of  her  ancient  name.  It 
was  resolved  to  forget  the  long  inju- 
ries of  which  Spain  had  been  the  in- 
strument, during  her  passive  submis- 
sion to  the  arrogance  of  her  ally  and 
master.  The  Bourbons  were  now 
gone ;  the  nation  was  disencumbered 
of  that  government  of  chamberlains, 
maids  of  honour,  and  duennas.  It 
was  to  be  no  longer  stifled  in  the  per- 
fumed atmosphere  of  court  boudoirs, 
or  to  be  chilled  in  the  damps  of  the 
cloister.  Its  natural  and  noble  pro- 
portions were  to  be  left  unfettered  and 
undisguised  by  the  formal  fashions  of 
past  centuries  of  grave  frivolity  and 
decorous  degradation.  The  giant  was 
to  rise  refreshed.  The  Samson  was 
to  resume  his  primal  purpose ;  he  was 
no  longer  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  his 
Delilah ;  the  national  fame  was  before 
him,  and,  breaking  his  manacles  at  one 
bold  effort,  he  was  thenceforth  to  stand, 
as  nature  had  moulded  him,  powerM 
and  prominent  among  mankind. 

These  were  dreams,  but  they  were 
high-toned  and  healthy  dreams — ^the 
anticipatl<»is  of  a  great  country  ac- 
customed to  the  possession  of  free- 
dom, and  expectingtoplantnational  re- 
generation whereverit  set  foot  upon  the 
soil.  The  cause  of  Spain  was  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  people,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Parliament  with  accla- 
mation ;  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
to  represent  the  cabinet  in  Spain  was 
decided  on,  and  this  distinguished  com- 
mission was  pressed  upon  my  personal 
sense  of  duty  by  the  sovereign.  My 
official  rank  placed  me  above  ambas- 
sadorships, but  a  service  of  this  order 
had  a  superior  purpose.  It  was  a 
mission  of  the  country,  not  of  the 
minister.  I  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  an  imperial  declaration  of  good- will, 
interest,  and  alliance  to  a  whole 
people. 

In  another  week,  the  frigate  which 
conveyed  me  was  flying  before  the 
breeze,  along  the  iron-bound  shore 
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of  Gallcia;  the  brightest  and  most 
burniDg  of  skies  was  over  my  head,  the 
most  billowy  of  seas  was  dashing  and 
foaming  round  me,  and  my  eye  was 
in  continnal  admiration  of  the  noble 
mountain  barriers  which,  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  guard  the  western  coast  of 
Spain  from  the  ocean.  At  length  the 
bay  of  Corunna  opened  before  us ;  our 
anchor  dropped,  and  I  made  my  first 
step  on  the  most  picturesque  shore, 
and  among  the  most  original  people, 
of  Europe.  My  destination  was  Mad- 
rid; but  it  was  essential  that  I  should 
ascertain  all  the  facts  in  my  power 
from  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments as  I  passed  along ;  and  I  thus 
obtained  a  more  ample  knowledge  of 
the  people  than  could  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
I  consulted  with  their  juntas,  I  was 
present  at  their  festivals,  I  rode 
with  their  hidalgos,  and  I  marched 
with  their  troops.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  which,  as  an  English- 
man, has  always  interested  me  in 
foreign  travel  is,  that  it  brmgs  us 
back  to  a  period  different  from  the 
existing  age  at  home.  All  descend- 
ing from  a  common  stock,  every  na- 
tion of  Europe  has  made  a  certain 
advance;  but  the  advance  has  been 
of  <Merent  degrees.  Fire  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  all  nearly  alike. 
In  the  Netherlands,  I  continually  felt 
myself  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Protectorate ;  I  saw  nearly  the  same 
costume,  the  same  formality  of  ad- 
dress, and  the  same  habits  of  domestic 
life.  In  Germany,  I  went  back  a  cen- 
tury further,  and  saw  the  English 
primitive  style  of  existence,  the  same 
stiff  architecture,  the  same  mingling 
of  stateliness  and  simplicity,  not  for- 
getting the  same  homage  to  the  ^^  di- 
vine right  of  kings.**  In  Spain,  I 
found  myself  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  but  for  the  language,  the 
heat,  and  the  brown  visages  around 
me,  could  have  imagined  myself  in 
England,  in  the  days  when  **  barons 
bold*'  still  exercised  the  rights  of 
feudalism,  when  gallant  archers  killed 
the  king's  deer  without  the  king*s 
permission,  and  when  the  priest  was 
the  lawgiver  of  the  land. 


Day  by  day,  I  saw  the  pilgrim 
making  his  weary  way  from  shrine  to 
shrine ;  the  landowner  caracoling  his 
handsome  horse  over  wild  heaths  and 
half-made  highways — ^that  horse  ca- 
parisoned with  as  many  fantastic 
trappings  as  the  charger  of  chivalry, 
and  both  horse  and  rider  forming  no 
feeble  representation  of  the  kmght 
bound  on  adventure.  I  saw  the 
monastery  of  our  old  times,  eidhibiting 
all  its  ancient  solidity,  sternness,  and 
pomp ;  with  its  hundred  brethren ;  its 
crowd  of  sallow,  silent  domestics ;  its 
solemn  service;  and  even  with  its 
beggars  crowding  and  quarreling  for 
their  daily  dole  at  its  gate.  The  face 
of  the  country  seemed  to  have  been 
unchanged  since  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Visigoths  : — ^immense  commons, 
grown  barren  from  the  absence  of  all 
cultivation;  vast,  dreary  sheep-walks; 
villages,  few,  rude,  and  thinly  peopled ; 
the  absence  of  all  enclosures,  and  a 
general  look  of  loneliness,  which,  how. 
ever,  I  could  have  scarcely  imagined 
in  England  at  any  period  since  the 
Heptarchy.  Yet,  those  wild  wastes 
were  often  interspersed  with  delicious 
spots ;  where,  after  toiling  half  the 
day  over  a  desert  wild  as  Arabia,  the 
traveller  suddenly  stood  on  the  brink  of 
some  sweet  and  secluded  valley,  where 
the  eye  rested  on  almost  tropical 
luxuriance — all  the  shrubs  and  blos- 
soms which  require  so  much  shelter 
in  our  rougher  climate,  flourishing  in 
the  open  aur ;  hedges  of  myrtle  and 
jessamine;  huge  olives,  and  prim- 
eval vines,  spreading,  in  all  the 
prodigality  of  nature,  over  the 
rocks;  parasite  plants  clothing  the 
oaks  and  elms  with  drapery  of  all 
colours,  floating  in  every  breath  of 
wind ;  and,  most  delicious  of  all,  in 
the  fiery  centre  of  Spain,  streams, 
cool  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal,  gush- 
ing and  glancing  away  through  the 
depths  of  the  vaUey ;  sometimes  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  then  plunging  into 
shade,  then  winding  along,  seen  by 
starts,  like  silver  snakes,  untU  they 
were  lost  mder  sheets  of  copse  and 
foliage,  unpmned  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  which  seemed  penetrable  only  by 
the  bird  or  the  hare. 
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At  the  condnsion  of  the  antobio- 
graphj  prefixed  to  his  fonner  series  of 
Essays,  published  some  years  since,  Mr 
Waterton  aimoimced  that  he  then  ^^  pat 
air  ay  the  pen  not  to  be  used  again  ex- 
cept in  self-defence.'^  That  this  resoln- 
tion  has  been  departedfrom,  from  what- 
ever motire,  will  be  matter  for  congra- 
tolation  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  readers 
♦f  the  "  Wanderings"  and  "  Essays ; " 
and  the  volume  before  us  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  its  being  an 
unsolicited  donation  to  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  friend,  Mr  Loudoo,  the 
"ireU-known  naturalht.  Methinks  the . 
author  would  not  have  done  amiss  in 
eontinuing,  both  to  this  and  the  for- 
mer series  of  essays,  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  title  under  which  his  first 
lucubrations  were  given  to  the  world : 
since  veritable  Wanderings  they  are 
over  every  ima^able  variety  of  sub- 
ject and  dimate,  from  caymans  in  the 
Essequibo  to  the  blood  of  St  Januarius 
at  Naples ;  schemes  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Hanoverian  rats  (Mr  W.  never 
allows  this  voradous  intruder  a  British 
denizenship)  in  Yorkshire,  and  for 
averting  the  projected  banishment  of 
the  rooks  in  Scotland.  Among  the 
amusing  omnium  gathenan  inter- 
mingled with  the  viduable  ornitholo- 
gical information  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, we  find  dissertations  on  the 
gigantic  raspberries,  now,  alas  I  no 
more  produced  in  the  ruined  garden  of 
Walton  Hall— on  the-  evils  of  tight 
shoes,  tight  lacing,  and  stiff  cravats — 
on  the  natural  history  of  that  extinct- 
by-law  variety  of  the  human  spedes 
called  the  chimneysweeper — and  last, 
Bot  least,  on  that  of  the  author  him- 
self, in  the  continution  of  his  unique 
autobiography ;  and  we  ijijoice  to  find 


him,  though  now'dose  upon  his  grand 
climacteric,  still  able  to  dimb  a  treo. 
by  the  aid  of  toes  which  have  never 
been  cramped  by  tight  shoes,  'witk- 
all  the  vigour,  if  not  all  the  agility,  o£ 
his  lusty  youth,  breathing  hostility: 
against  no  living  creature  except  Mrr 
Swainson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — the^ 
little  love  he  already  bore  to  the  latter 
for  framing  the  oath  of  abjuration  for 
Catholics^notbeinggreatly  augmented 
by  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax — 
and  still  muntaining  in  Walton  Park 
an  inviolable  asylum  for  crows,  hawks^ 
owls,  and  all  the  generally  proscribed 
tribes  of  the  feathered  race. 

The  continuation  of  the  autobio* 
graphy  is  taken  up  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  essays  inr 
1887,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  nar- 
rative of  adventures  by  land  and  perils 
by  sea,  in  an  expedition  with  his 
family,  by  the  route  of  HoUand  and 
the  Bhine,  to  the  sunny  shores  of 
Italy.  But  the  intervening  period, 
was  not  without  incidents  worthy  of 
record.  By  a  judidous  system  of 
pavement  joined  with  Boman  cement^ 
and  drains  secured  at  the.  mouths  by 
iron  grates,  ^^  Charles  Waterton,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1839,  effectually? 
cleared  the  premises  at  Walton  Hall 
of  every  Hanoverian  rat,  young  and 
old  .  •  •  and  if  I  were  to  offer 
L.20  sterling  money  for  the  capture  of 
a  single  individual,  in  or  about  anyt 
part  of  the  premises,  not  one  could  be 
procured."  Not  long  after  this  me- 
morable achievement,  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia in  Nottingham  promised  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  virtues  of  the  famous  Wourcu^ 
poison,  as  a  cure  for  this  dreadfrd  and 
hitherto  unconquerable  malady.    Tha 
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difficnlties  and  dangers  encountered  in 
the  search  for  this  potent  narcotic 
through  the  wilds  of  Gniana,  and  the 
subsequent  experiments  on  the  ass 
WouraHd,  which,  after  being  appa- 
le&tLj  deprived  of  life  by  its  infineiBce, 
was  revived  by  the  inflation  of  the 
lungs  with   a  blowpipe,   and  lived 
twenty-four  years  in  clover  at  Walton, 
are  fiimiliar  to  the  readers  of  the  Wan' 
^ierifi^s-— but  its  presumed  efficacy  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia  was  not  destined 
to  be  tested  in  the  present  instance, 
as  the  patient  had  exphred  before  Mr 
W.'s  arrival.    Its  powers  were,  how- 
ever, exhibited  in  the  presence  of  a 
scientific^  assemblage  :^-OBe   of  two 
asses  operated  upon^  though  restored 
at  die  time,  died  on  tiie  third  dtsy,  the 
other  was  perfectly  recovered  by  the 
process  of  artificial  respiration,  and 
*'  evety  person  present  seemed  con- 
Tinced  that  the  virulence  of  the  Won- 
rali  poison  was  completely  under  Ite 
command   of  the   operator    .    .    . 
and  that  it  can  be  s^ely  applied  to  a 
hnman  being  labouring  under  hydro- 
pholMal'*    Now  this  inference,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr  Waterton,  ap- 
pears to  partake  not  a  litUe  of  the 
mon  seqmtMT;  and  unless  the  modMS 
cperaaM  by  whidi  relief  is  to  be  ob- 
tained during  tiie  suspenrion  of  vitality 
thus  prodn^  is  more  deariy  ex- 
plained, we  doubt  whether  many  ap- 
jdications  will   be  made  for   *^  the 
flcaentific  assistance  of  Mr  Gibson  of 
the  General  Hos|Mtal  at  Nottingham, 
to  give  the  sufferer  a  chance  of  savhig 
his  life  by  the  supposed,  tfaou^  yet 
mtried,  effica<7of  the  Wonrafi  poison, 
which,  worst  come   to   the  worst, 
would,  by  its  sedative  qualities,  render 
dttith  cidm  and  composed,  and  free 
from  pain.*'    Satisfied,  however,  with 
the  somewhat  equivocied  result  of  this 
experiment,  Mr  Waterton  resmned 
bis  preparations  for  departure,  and 
having  "  called  up  the  gamekeeper, 
and  made  him  promise,  as  he  valued 
his  Blace,  that  he  would  protect  all 
hawks,  crows,  herons,  jays,  and  mag- 
pies,** ssiled  from  Hull  for  Rotterdam 
"With  has  two  sisters-in-law  and  his 
only  son,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age. 
.  Mr  Waterton*s  Catholic  sympathies 
Imt  the  Belgian  revolt,  ^  for  real  liberty 
In  reUgious  matters,**  aad  his  Uomq- 
taftioBB  over  the  magnificent  dmiches 
in  Holland,  stripped  of  their  pictures 


and  ornaments  on  the  change  of  reli- 
gion, do  not  prevent  his  feeling  very 
Sivourably  dii^)osed  towards  the  Dutch 
and  their  country,  ^*  the  uniformity  of 
whidi,  and  the  ev»  tenor  of  their 
tempers,  appear  as  if  one  had  been 
made  for  ti^  other."    The  protoctioa 
extended  to  the  stork,  which  bidlds 
without  fear  in  the  heart  of  their 
towns,  gives  them  an  additional  dafaB 
on  his  good- will;  and  ^^  woold  but  oiv 
oonntiy  gentiemen  put  a  stop  to  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  birds  by 
their  ruthless  gamekeepers,  we  should 
not  have  to  visit  Holland  to  see  the 
true  habits  of  the  stoik,  nor  roam 
through  Grermany  to  enjoy  the  soar* 
ing  (^  the  kite--a  bird  once  very 
•common  in  this  part  of  Yorkshires, 
but  now  a  total  stranger  jto  it.**    Tte 
progressive  extinotion  of  so  many  of 
the  larger  species  of  birds  once  indi- 
genous to  Englaod  before  the  progresv 
of  drainage  and  dearing,  Imb  Iod^ 
been  a  subject  of  regret  not  only  to- 
the  naturalist  but  tiie  ^rtsman.   Of 
the  stately  bustard,  once  Ae  orna- 
ment of  all  our  downs,  scarce  a  soli- 
tary straggler  nowiemains—thecraney 
as  well  as   the  stork,  which  onc» 
abounded  in  the  fen  districts,  has  to* 
taJHy  disjqspeared  *,   and  though  th» 
success  which  has  attended  the  at* 
tempts  to  re-introduoe  the  capercail- 
ale  m  Scotiand  has  restored  to  us  ofto 
of  our  lost  spedes,  k  is  much  to  be 
feared  tiiat  unless   Mr  Waterton^ 
example,  in  oonvertiag  his  pork  inte 
a  sanctuary,  be  followed  by  other 
country  gentlemen'  of  oniitiK>logieat 
tastes,  the  raven,  the  crow,  aad  the 
laiifper  spedes  of  hawks,  in  whose 
preservation  no  one  is  interested,  and 
wiiioh  are  already  becoming  rwmaioeM 
in   the    agrieubural    dutriets,   will 
eventually  disappear  fiwn  the  British 
Ftana. 

The  great  hiiuz  of  English  iate 
Belgium,  while  scarce  any  are  to  be 
found  in  Holland,  is  attributed,  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  the  national 
love  of  sight'Seelng,  which  finds  gra« 
tification  in  the  ceremonies  and  deeo* 
rations  of  the  Belgian  cfaurehes-^^^np 
sad  down  which  crowds  ef  EagUdi 
are  for  ever  sasntering.  .  .  .  • 
*  How  have  you  got  over  your  time 
to-day?*  I  said  one  afkeniooa  to  as 
aoquahitanoe,  who,  like  Mr  Fod^^s 
eldest  son  in  Sterne,  was  travellhig 
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tfarongh  Enroipe  at  a  prodigious  speed, 
and  bad  yeiy  little  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  He  said  he  had  knocked  off 
thirteen  eharches  that  morning!" 
The  headquarters  of  the  English  re- 
sidents appear  to  be  at  Bmges,  and 
Mr  WatertoQ  highly  «ppwve%  of  the 
selection : — ^  Did  my  bahits  allow  me 
to  ^wfer  stnets  to  woods  and  green 
fiel^  I  coold  retire  to  Bruges,  and 
there  end  my  days."  Bnt  ato  visit* 
ing  the  convent  of  English  nnns, 
where  some  of  the  ladies  of  Mr  Wa- 
terton's  faauiy  had  received  their 
education,  and  the  portrait  of  ^^  that 
regal  profligate,  Charles  IL"  (Mr 
Waterton's  love  of  truth  here  gets  the 
hotter  of  his  ancestral  predilections 
finr  the  hoose  of  Stuart)  in  the  hall  of 
the  aadent  society  of  ardiers,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  dnring  his  exile, 
the  travdlere  contmned  their  route 
ti^^  Ghent  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  **whi<A,  on  a  fine  warm  day  in 
July,  appears  as  rich  and  beantifni  as 
any  valley  can  weQ  be  on  this  side  of 
ancient  Paradise,"  to  Aix-lapChapelle. 
Atthisfunons  Prussian  watering-place 
Mr  Waterton  fomud  mnch  to  move  his 
bile,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  ladies  risk- 
ing tfa«ir  ^Mtones  at  the  public  gaming- 
tables auUiorised  and  protected  by 
government,  but  in  the  Mty  of  the 
valetttdinarians,  who  pervers^  coun- 
teract the  beneficial  eifects  of  the 
waters  by  **  resorting  to  the  m&-&- 
manger,  and  there  partaking  of  all 
the  luxuries  from  the  cornucopia  of 
i^curas,  Baochna,  and  Ceres.".  He 
derived  some  consolation,  however, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  magni- 
ficent and  varied  prospect  from  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  Louisberg  above 
the  town ;  and  the  dght,  on  his  last 
visit,  of  a  pair  of  favens  drcting  over 
his  head  in  a^sriid  revolutions,  and 
tiien  wingmg  their  way  towards  the 
forest  <^  Ardennes,  aindLened  recol- 
lections of  home,  and  *^  of  the  rascally 
cobbler  who  desecrated  the  Sunday 
morning  by  robbing  the  last  raven^s 
nest  in  this  vicinity."  At  Freyburg 
theyencomitered  a  phenomenon,  in  the 
shvM  of  a  poetical  German  waiter — 
and  a  poet,  too,  in  the  En^ish  lan- 
guage, though  he  had  never  been  in 
Sn^and,  nor  much  snnong  Englnh ; 
bat  the  waker^s  eflMons,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  cathedral  of  Frey- 
burg, were  never  destined  to  reach 


England,  \mt  now  lie,  with  the  rest 
of  Mr  Waterton*s  travelling  gooifa  and 
chattels,  in  the  wreck  of  the  PoUuz^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterraneaii 
sea. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  disap« 
pdnted  our  traveller's  hopes  of  find« 
ing  among  thefr  heights  some  of  the 
rarer  f^iropeaa  biios: — ^Hhe  earth 
appeared  one  huge  barren  waste,  saSL 
ibe  heavens  produced  not  a  smgle  in- 
habitant of  air."  On  descending  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains,  they 
at  lenffth  received  ocular  demonstra* 
tion  of  their  being  really  in  Italy,  hj 
observing  a  matronly-looking  woman 
engaged  m  certain  (^ces  tonching  the 
long  black  hair  of  her  daughter, 
wh&h  showed  that  combs  were  still 
as  scarce  as  when  Horace  stigmatised 
the  ^^incomptnm  caput"  of  Canidia; 
and  the  necessity  of  lavender  water, 
to  pass  with  any  thing  like  comfort 
tfarongh  the  towns  and  villages  which 
looked  so  enchanting  at  a  distance  in. 
the  midst  of  their  oHve  groves  and 
<7presses,  is  feelingly  e<»imented  up- 
on. Bnt  before  entering  Rome,  we 
must  give  Mr  WatertonVown  account 
of  an  exploit  whkh  made  some  noise 
at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and- 
the  motives  at  least  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  mis-stated.  On  a  for- 
oMr  visit,  he  had  gained  great  renown 
by  dknbing,  in  company  with  Cap* 
tain  Alexander  of  the  n^al  navy,  to 
the  summit  of  the  cross  surmounting 
the  ball  of  St  Peter's,  and  leaving  his 
gloves  OB  the  point  of  the  conductor  I 
and  as  a  pendant  to  this  notaUe 
achievement,  it  was  announced  about 
this  time,  in  most  oi  the  English 
papers,  that  in  a  fervour  of  reli^ona 
enthusiasm,  on  approaching  the  Eter- 
nal City,  he  had  walked  bfu^oot  as  a 
pilgrim  the  last  twenty  mfles,  and 
thflis  80  severdy  lacerated  his  feet  as 
to  be  incapable  lor  some  time  of 
moving.  ^^  Would  that  my  motives 
had  been  as  pure  as  represented !  The 
sanctity  of  the  churches,  the  remains 
of  holy  martyrs  which  enrich  them, 
the  reUcs  of  canonized  saints  placed 
in  such  profusion  throughont  them, 
might  well  induce  a  Catholic  traveller 
to  adopt  this  easy  and  simple  mode- 
of  showing  his  religious  feellog.  BoL 
unfortunately,  the  idea  never  entered 
my  mind  at  the  time ;  I  had  no  otii^ 
motives  than  those  of  easy  walkhug 
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^nd  self-enjojment."  The  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  walking  without 
shoes  or  stockings  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment, in  sharp  frost,  proved  as  pro- 
blematical in  practice  as  it  would  be 
to  most  persons  in  theoiy;  and  Mr 
Waterton  found  to  his  cost,  that  the 
fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  went  barefoot  with  impunity  in 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  had  materially 
impaured  his  soles'  power  of  endu- 
rance. After  sustaining  a  severe  in- 
juiy  in  his  right  foot,  of  which  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  prevented  his  be- 
ing-sensible at  the  instant,  he  was 
glad  to  resume  his  chaussure^  and  was 
Utid  up  on  the  sofa  for  two  months 
after  his  arrival.  Vlt  was  this  un- 
fortunate adventure  which  gave  rise 
,  to  the  story  of  my  walking  barefooted 
into  Rome,  and  which  gained  me  a 
reputation  by  no  means  merited  on 
my  part." 

Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  and 
the  many  things  offensive  to  English 
feelings  in  the  manifold  impurities  of 
Roman   streets    and*  kitchens,   Mr 
Waterton  speaks  with  much  satisfac- 
tion of  his  sojourn  for  several  months 
in  *^  Rome,  mimortal  Rome,  replete 
with  every  thing  that  can  instruct 
-  and  please."  Though  his  former  visits 
bad  in  a  great  degree  satiated  him 
with  galleries  and  palaces,  he  still 
found  great  attractions  in  the  studio 
of  the  Roman  Landseer,  Vallati,*  the 
fiimous  painter  of  wild-boars;  but  his 
.  great  point  of  attraction  seems  to 
Save  been  the  bird-market  near  the 
Pantheon — the  extent  of  traffic  in 
which  may  be  judged  from  the  state- 
ment, that  during   the  spring   and 
autumn  passage  of  the  quails,  which 
are  taken  in  nets  of  prodigious  extent 
Ob  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
17,000  of  these  birds  have  passed  the 
Roman  custom-house  in  one  day.  The 
^catalogue  of  birds  exposed  for  sale  as 
articles  of  food  comprehends  nearly  all 


the  spedes  found  in  Italy :  not  even 
robin -redbreast  is  sacred  from  the 
omnivorous  maw  of  the  Italian  gour- 
mand, and  a  hundred  at  a  time  may 
be  seen  lying  on  a  stall.    ^^  The  bird- 
men  outwardly  had  the  appearance  of 
banditti,  but  it  was  ail  outside,  and 
nothing  more:  they  were  good  men 
notwithstanding  their  uncouth  looks, 
and  good  Christians  too,  for  I  could 
see  them  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
Jesuits*  church  by  half-past  four  on  a 
winter's  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the 
first  mass."    By  ingratiatmg  himself 
with  this  rough-seeming  Eternity, 
Mr  Waterton  succeeded  in  obtaining 
speckuens  of  many  rare  birds,  which 
fbrtunately  escaped  the  wreck  of  the 
Pollux,  by  having  been  previously 
forwarded  to  Leghorn.  Among  these 
scattered  ornithological  notices,  we 
find  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
true   designation  of  the  ^^  ^mutow 
sitting  alone  upon  the  house-top,"  to 
which  the  Royal  Psalmist   likened 
himself  in  his  penitence  and  vigils. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  description  could 
not  apply  to  our  common  house  spar- 
row, the  habits  of  which  are  certainly 
the  reverse  of  solitary  or  pensive ; 
and  Mr  Waterton  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  referring  it  to  the  Blue  or 
Solitary  Thrush^a  bfa^  not  found  ia 
this  country,  but  common  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  Levant — the  Pe^ 
troemda  eyanea  of  scientific  natural- 
ists, and  the  Passera  ioUtaria  of  the 
Italians.   ^^  It  is  a  real  thrush  in  sice, 
in  shape,  in  habits,  and  in  song — ^and 
is  indeed  a  solitary  bird,  for  it  never 
associates  with  any  other,  and  only 
with  its  own  mate  in  breeding  time — 
and  even  then  it  is  often  seen  quite 
alone  upon  the  house-top,  where  it 
warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive  strams, 
and  continues  its  song  as  it  moves  in 
easy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.    The 
traveller  may  often  see  it  on  the  re* 


*  A  long-protracted  lawsnit  between  this  artist  and  Prince  GiusUidaiii  has 
since  attracted  much  public  notice.  On  cleaning  a  painting  apparently  of  little 
value,  wh!ch  he  had  purchased  at  a  sale  of  the  refnie  of  the  prince's  gallery, 
Signer  Vallati  detected  traces  of  a  superior  production  beneath  that  painted  over 
it,  on  removing  which,  the  long-lost  duplicate  of  Correggio's  Reading  Magdalen 
was  brought  to  Ught.  A  claim  was  now  set  up  by  Prince  Oiustiaiani  for  the  res- 
titution of  the  picture,  or  payment  of  its  frill  value :— but  the  cause,  after  being 
carried  from  one  tribimal  to  another,  was  at  last  decided  in  favotir  of  the  right  of 
Vallati  to  his  prise. 
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mains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  bat 
much  more  frequently  on  the  stapen* 
dons  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  always  on  the  Colosseum :  and, 
in  fine,  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
churches,  monasteries,  and  convents, 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  bemg  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  habitations  of  man, 
I  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  it  was  the 
same  bird  which  King  David  saw  on 
the  house-top  before  him,  and  to  which 
he  listened  as  it  poured  forth  its  sweet 
and  plaintive  song." 

The  ceremonies  of  St  Anthony^s 
Day,  when  the  beasts  of  burden,  deck- 
ed in  many-coloured  trappings,  are 
brought  to  receive  the  priestly  bene* 
diction,  are  described  with  much  unc- 
tion, and  defended  with  Mr  Water- 
ton's  usual  zeal  for  the  ordinances  of 
his  church,  and  with  considerable 
tact,  against  the  ridicule  often  thrown 
upon  them  by  ^^  thoughtless  and  cen- 
sorious travdders.".  V^  I  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  incessant  and  horrible  curses 
which  our  village  urchins  vent  against 
their  horses  on  the  Bamsley  canal, 
which  passes  dose  by  my  porters* 
lodges  " — and  truly  the  most  rigid  of 
Protestants  could  scarcely  deny,  in 
this  case,  the  advantage,  for  the  well- 
doing of  both  man  and  beast,  which 
the  usages  of  Bome  have  over  those 
of  Yorkshire.  But  the  approach  of 
the  malaria  season  at  length  compell- 
ed them  to  leave  Bome  for  Naples ; 
and  on  the  journey  Mr  Waterton*s  or- 
nithological tastes  were  gratified  to 
the  utmost.  ^^  I  saw  more  birds  than 
I  ha4  seen  on  the  whole  of  the  jour- 
ney from  England ;  and  after  having 
seen  the  ram  of  Apulia,  I  no  longer 
considered  Homer*s  story  of  Ulysses 
with  the  sheep  of  Polyphemus  as  so 
very  much  out  of  the  way.'*  But  a 
still  more  imposing  spectacle  than  the 
festival  of  St  Anthony  awaited  them 
at  Naples :  this  was  the  liquefaction  of 
thebloodofStJanuarius,on  September 
19,  to  witness  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  their  visit.  We  shall  leave 
ALr  Waterton  to  speak  for  himself. 
**  At  the  termination  of  high  mass, 
the  phiid  containing  the  blood  was 
carried  by  one  of  the  canons  into  the 
body  of  the  cathedral,  that  every  per- 
son might  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  blood,  and  kissing  the 
phial,  should  he  feel  inclined.  There 
were  two  phials— a  large  one,  contain- 
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ing  the  blood  as  it  had  flowed  from 
the  wounds  of  the  martyr  at  his  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  smaller  one,  containing 
his  blood  mixed  with  sand,  just  as  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  had  fallen.  These  two  phials 
were  enclosed  in  a  very  strong  and 
beautifully  ornamented  case  of  silver 
and  glass.  I  kissed  this  case,  and 
had  a  most  satisfactory  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  blood  in  its  solid  stat^ 

and  the  canon  who  held  it 

turned  it  over  and  over  many  times  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  blood  was  not 

liquid At  one  o^clock  p.m.,  no 

symptoms  whatever  of  a  change  had 
occurred.  A  vast  number  of  people 
had  already  left  the  cathedral,  so  that 
I.found  the  temperature  considerably 
lowered.  Precisely  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore two,  the  blood  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely liquefied.  The  canon  who  held 
the  case  passed  close  by  me,  and 
afforded  me  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accompanying  him  close  up 
to  the  high  altar,  where  I  ki^ed  the 
phial,  and  joined  my  humble  prayers 
to  those  of  the  multitude No- 
thing in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
has  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  this  oc- 
currence ; . . . .  and  I  here  state,  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner,  my  firm 
conviction,  that  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St  Januarius  is  miraculous, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Were  I  to  conceal  this  my  convic- 
tion fr'om  the  public  eye,  I  should 
question  the  soundness  of  both  my 
head  and  my  heart,  and  charge  my 
pen  with  arrant  cowardice." 

After  a  short  excursion  to  Sicily, 
in  which  Mr  Waterton  had  occasion 
to  surmise  that  the  ancient  furies  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdls  had  quitted 
their  old  quarters  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  passport-ofiices,  and  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  island 
iifforded,  for  observing  the  spring  and 
autumn  passage  of  the  migratory 
birds,  they  paid  a  farewell  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  left  ''  that 
laughing,  noisy,  merry  dty  of  Naples 
on  a  fine  and  sunny  morning,  to  en- 
joy for  eight  or  nine  months  more  the 
soothmg  quiet  of  the  Roman  capital.'' 
At  length,  on  the  16th  June  1841, 
the  party  left  Bome,  and  sailed  the 
next  day  from  Civita  Yecchia,  on 
board  the  Pollux  steamer,  for  Leg- 
horn ;    but  their  good  fortune   at 
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length  deserted  them.  ^^  Cervantes 
has  told  118  that  there  is  nothing.cer- 
tain  in  this  life — ^  no  hay  cosa  se- 
gora  en  esta  vida.'"  It  was  soon 
evident  to  Mr  Waterton,  as  an  old 
traveler,  that  there  was  a  great  want 
^  nautical  discipline  on  board  the 
Follox,  and  of  this  they  soon  had  fa- 
tal proof.  In  the  midst  of  the  night 
the  vessel  came  in  collision  with  the 
Mongibello,  a  steamer  of  larger  size, 
steering  on  the  opposite  conrse,  whidi 
stove  her  in  amidships,  and  she  soak 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  The  cap- 
tains and  mates  of  both  vessels  were 
asleep  below,  bat  from  the  cahnness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
I^nce  of  Canino  (Charles  Bona- 
parte,) who  was  fortonately  a  passen^ 
ger  on  board  the  Mongibello,  and  took 
the  helm  from  the  steersman  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  sheering  off  from 
the  wreck,  all  the  crew  and  passen- 
^rs  of  the  Pollux,  except  one  man, 
were  got  safe  on  board  the  former 
vessel.  AU  their  property  was  lost, 
and,  on  their  being  landed  the  next 
'day  at  Leghorn,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  to  detain  the 
Tessel,  and  all  on  board,  for  twenty 


passing  conoscenti" — k  catalogue  of 
dainties  which  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  a  more  extended  coane 
rcdsonnde  elsewhere  given  by  Mr 
Waterton,  who  verily  believes  that 
^^  scarcely  any  thing  which  haa  had 
life  in  it  comes  amiss  to  the  Itaiiana 
in  the  way  of  food,  except  the  Hano- 
verian rat."  It  is  used  by  sportsmen 
(as  we  find  from.  SavPs  Onuiologia 
Todcona)  as  a  decoy  fiir  small  bizdSv 
which  it  attracts  within  gunshot  by  its 
singular  gestures  when  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  pole ;  and  it  ^^  is  much  prized 
by  the  gardener,  for  its  uncommon  abi- 
lity in  destroying  insects,  snails,  slngSi 
and  reptiles.  There  is  scarcely  aa 
outhouse  in  the  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens which  is  not  tenanted  by  the 
Civetta,  and  it  is  often  brought  up 
tame  from  the  nest."  It  has  hitherto 
been  known  in  England  only  a^  a 
rare  and  accidental  visitor;  and  Mr 
Waterton,  actuated  by  a  patriotic 
desire  to  secure  for  his  countrymen 
the  benefit  <tf  its  services — ^*  not,  by 
the  way,  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the 
kitchen-garden"—- provided  himsdf 
with  a  dozen  as  compagnons  ds  voyage^ 
on  quitting  Rome.    At  Ckmoa,  an  in- 


days  in  qaarantine,  on  the  ground  of    dination  was  manifested  by  the  cns- 


the  Pollux's  bill  of  health  having 
been  lost  in  the  foundered  vessel! 
Bat  Prince  Canino  again  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  they  eventually  retamed 
in  the  Mongibello  to  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where,  as  a 
climax  to  their  misfortunes,  Mr  Wa- 
terton was  for  some  time  laid  up  by 
an  attack  of  fever.  It  was  not  tiU 
the  20th  of  July  that  he  finally  set 
out  with  his  party  for  England,  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  made  a  singular 
addition  to  his  suite,  which  is  treated 
of  at  length  in  one  of  the  Essays. 

Among  thd  various  strange  birds 
which  find  a  place  in  the  Roman  biU 
of  fare,  is  a  pretty  little  owl  yclept 
the  Civetta,  (called  by  British  orni- 
thologists, from  its  diminutive  size, 
the  passerina^  or  sparrow  owl,)  which 
abounds  throughout  Italy,  where  it 
figures  in  more  varied  capacities  than 
is  consistent  with  the  usually  reserved 
habits  of  its  race.  **  You  may  see  it 
plucked  and  ready  trussed  for  the 
spit,  on  the  same  stall  at  which 
hawks,  crows,  jackdaws,  jays,  mag- 
pies, hedgehogs,  finogs,  snails,  and 
buzzards,  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 


tom-house  officers  to  claim  duty  on 
this  novel  article  of  export-^and  a 
precedent  might  have  b^n  drawn 
from  the  case  of  the  eagles  which  were 
sent  from  Killamey  to  Colonel  Mon- 
tagu, before  the  duties  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  were  abolished,  and 
detained  at  Bristol  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  a  duty  on  all  singing-birds ! 
The  Genoese  doffanien,  however,  on 
Mr  Waterton's  assurance  that  the 
owls  were  not  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic,  and  were,  moreover,  the  native 
produce  of  la  bellissima  ItaUa^  (with 
the  sly  addition,  that  he  ^*  had  reason 
to  beUeve  they  are  common  in  Genoa, 
so  that  they  can  well  be  spared,") 
graciously  allowed  them  to  pass  duty- 
firee;  but  at  Basle  an  unexpected 
obstacle  arose.  Mr  Waterton*s  letter 
of  credit  had  been  lost  in  the  Pollux ; 
and  in  spite  of  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and 
the  Italian  RothschUd,  Torionia, ''  M. 
Passavant  the  banker,  a  wormwood- 
looking  money -monger,  rinsed  to 
advance  a  single  «m»,"  even  on  the 
deposit  of  a  valuable  watch ;  and  Mr 
Waterton,  with  1^   owls  and  his 
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funily,  would  have  stuck  fast  at  Basle, 
Iwt  for  the  anirid  of  Mr  W.  Brong- 
ham,  (brother  of  Lord  Brougham,} 
who  fttraished  him  with  a  supply; 
and  the  whole  party  readied  Aix-la- 
Chapeile  safe  and  sound.  But  here 
"Ms  Waterton  thought  proper,  by  way 
of  cleansing  his  protegee  from  the  soils 
<£  t^ur  long  joniney,  to  give  them,  as 
wdl  as  himsdf,  the  benefit  of  a  warm 
bath! — ^^an  act  of  rashness''  (as  he 
hffiiself  terms  it)  which  caused  the 
death  of  five  of  the  number  from  cold 
-tiie  same  night.  Two  others  perished 
afterwards  ixwa  casualties,  and  the 
remaining  five  arrived  safe  at  Walton 
HalL  ''  On  the  10th  of  May  1842, 
there  being  abundance  of  slugs,  snails, 
ad  beetles  on  the  ground,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  weather 
beuig  serene  and  warm,  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  cage,  and  the  five  owls 
stepped  out  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
this  wicked  w<Mrld.  As  they  retired 
into  the  adjacent  thicket,  I  bade 
them  be  of  good  heart ;  and  although 
the  whole  worid  was  now  open  to 
them,  I  said  if  they  would  stop  in  my 
park  I  would  be  glad  of  their  com- 
pany, and  would  ^ways  be  a  friend 
and  benefactor  to  them.''  How  the 
iittle  strangers  have  sped — ^whether 
they  have  increased  and  multiplied  in 
the  hospitable  shades  of  Walton  Hall, 
to  gral^  their  entomological  tastes 
for  the  boMfitof  neighbouring  kitchen- 
ipvdens,  or  strayed  from  this  asylum, 
snd  frdlen  victims  as  rara  otoes  to 
«ome  ruthless  bud-stuffer,  we  hope  to 
be  informed  in  the  ^^  more  last  words" 
which  we  yet  h<^  for  from  the  pen 
^  Mr  Waterton. 

«'  Of  aU  the  brare  birds  that  «'er  I  did 

The  owl  is  the  fairest  in  her  degree," 

quoth  an  old  ditty;  and  we  must 
onrscdves  confess  to  a  peculiar  pen- 
^hani  for  an  ^^  owl  in  an  ivy  bush," 
partly  from  personal  sympathy  for 
its  Mortsightedness,  and  not  less 
for  the  aspect  of  solenm  wisdom 
'whiGfa  gained  for  it  of  yore  a  place  on 
the  crest  of  Minerva's  helmet,  and  has 
made  it,  in  the  regions  of  the  East,  the 
counsellor  of  kings  and  princes.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  reproof  thus  con- 
veyed, throhgh  the  medium  of  a  vi- 
zier skilled  in  the  mystic  language  of 


birds,  to  the  devastating  ambition  of 
Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghazni?  The 
gates  of  whose  tomb,  (it  may  be  re- 
marked par  parenthese^)  the  eavana 
have  now  decided  never  to  have  beea 
at  Somnat  at  all — a  piece  of  useful 
knowledge  cheaply  acquired,  no  doubt,, 
at  the  expense  of  a  war  which  has 
secured  the  owls  of  that  country,  for 
some  years  to  come,  against  any 
scarcity  of  ruined  villages  wherewith 
to  endow  their  daughters.  We  regret, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Mr  Waterton, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  introducticm  of 
the  Civetta  in  England,  and  who,  in 
the  first  series  of  his  Essays,  has  elo» 
quently  vindicated  the  character  of 
the  barn-owl  against  the  aspersiona 
alike  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  the  old  women  of  the  present  day, 
still  denies  the  accomplishment  of 
hooting  to  the  Yorkshire  barn-owls, 
and  persists  in  considering  it  restrict- 
ed to  the  single  individual  shot  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  **  We  know  full 
well  that  most  extraordinary  exanw 
I^es  of  splendid  talent  do  from  time 
to  time  make  their  appearance  on  the 
world's  wide  stage — and  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  barn-owl  which^ 
William  shot  in  the  absolute  act  of, 
hooting,  may  have  been  a  gifted  bird 
of  superior  parts  and  knowledge,  en- 
dowed, perhaps,  frt>m  its  ear^days 
with  the  faculty  of  hooting,  or  else 
taught  it  by  its  neighbour  the  tawnv 
owl?  I  beg  to  remark,  that  though 
I  unhesitatingly  grant  the  faculty  of 
hooting  to  this  one  particular  indivi- 
dual owl,  still  I  flatly  refuse  to  believe 
that  hooting  is  common  to  barn-owls 
in  general."  The  same  denial  is  r^ 
peated  in  the  i»'esent  volume ;  but  Sir 
William's  owl  is  no  longer  alone  in 
his  glory,  as  the  possession  of  a  simi- 
lar talent,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent, 
has  been  ascribed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Zoologist  to  the  Oxford  owls.  As  Mr 
Waterton's  accuracy  as  an  observer 
cannot  be  questioned,  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  advantages  of  education 
enjoyed  by  the  owls  of  Alma  Mater 
and  the  Modem  Athens,'enables  them 
to  attain  a  degree  of  vocal  proficiency 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  rustic  breth- 
ren in  Yorkshire— and  we  hope  ere 
long  to  hear  of  Mr  Waterton's  having 
added  a  feathered  professor  of  Ian*- 
guages,  from  one  or  other  of  these 
seats  of  learning,  to  the  colony  of  barn- 
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cwIb  established  In  the  rnin  of  the  old 
^teway  at  Walton. 
*  Mr  Waterton  has  never  been  fa- 
mous for  showing  too  much  mercy  to 
Ills  opponents  in  controversy — and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  vials  of  his 
;wrath  are  poured  forth  without  stint, 
though  certainly  not  without  strong 
provocation,  on  the  head  of  Mr  Swain- 
Bon,  well  known  some  years  since  as 
B  writer  on  natural  history,  and  as 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
Quinary  System* — a  sort  of  zoological 
transcendentalism  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
^m  Kant  and  his  disciples^  then 
fashionable,  according  to  which  all 
the  genera  and  species  of  animals, 
^nown  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered, 
"were  held  bound  spontaneously  to 
arrange  themselves  in  circular  groups 
ofjive^  neither  more  nor  less,  in  obe- 
dience to  some  intuitive  principle  of 
nature,  of  which  the  details  were  not 
;yet  very  clearly  made  out.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr  Swainson,  who  is 
'Characterised  as  a  *^  morbid  and  pre- 
sumptuous man,"  had  been  at  variance 
—on  personal  as  well  as  scientific 
•grounds— with  Mr  Waterton,  from 
^hom  he  received  a  castigation  for 
Ills  ornithological  heresies,  in  a  letter 
published  in  1837 ;  but  his  retaliation 
-was  delayed  for  two  years,  when,  in 
tm  account  of  the  cayman,  published 
In  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydqpadia^ 
lie  describes  it  as  ^^  on  land  a  slow- 
paced,  and  even  timid  animal ;  so  that 
'an  active  boy,  armed  with  a  small 
•hatchet,  might  easily  dispatch  one. 
'There  is  no  great  prowess,  therefore, 
required  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a  poor 
-cayman  after  it  has  been  secured,  or 
perhaps  wounded;  and  a  modem 
^writer  might  well  have  spared  the 
Tecital  of  his  feats  in  this  way  upon 
the  cayman  of  Guiana,  had  he  not 
teen  influenced  in  this,  and  number- 
less other  instances,  by  the  greatest 
possible  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a 
constant  propensity  to  dress  truth  in 
the  garb  of  fiction ; "  and  subsequently 
ftpeiULS  of  the  cayman  as  *^  so  timid 
that,  had  we  been  disposed  to  perform 
finch  ridiculous  feats,  our  compassion 


for  the  poor  animals  would  have  pns 
vented  us."  Mr  Waterton  had  no  op<- 
portunity  of  replying  to  these  offen^ve 
imputations  at  the  time  they  were 
published,  being  then  absent  in  Italy, 
while  Mr  Swainson  was  on  the  point 
of  finally  quittmg  England  in  order  to 
become  a  settler  in  New  Zealand.  But 
though  thus  separated  by  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  globe,  "steam  will 
soon  convey  to  him  a  copy  of  this," 
says  Mr  Waterton — and  verily  he  has 
demolished  the  unlucky  Swainson 
without  ruth  or  mercy.  Whether 
this  "wholesale  dealer  in  nnsound 
zoology,"  as  Mr  Waterton  calls  him^ 
ever  can  have  seen  a  cayman,  except 
at  a  safe  distance,  appears  somewhat 
dubious ;  and  his  story  of  this  reptile 
hiding  its  prey  in  a  hole  till  semi- 
putrid,  though  it  would  convey  a  high 
idea  of  the  respect  entertained  by  Ua 
brother  caymans  for  the  rights  of 
property,  must  be  incredible  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  inspected  the  jawa 
of  the  animal,  which  (as  Mr  Waterton 
observes)  "  are  completely  formed  for 
snatch  and  swallow."  We  fear,  more- 
over, that  the  character  which  gena«l 
experience  has  assigned  to  tiiese  huge 
reptiles,  whether  called  crocodiles^ 
caymans,  or  alligators.  Is  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Governor  Ynciarte  of  a  maa 
carried  off  into  the  river  by  oae  of 
these  monsters  from  the  alameda,  or 
public  walk,  of  Angostura,  than  with 
Swainson*s  description  of  a  timid 
creature,  liable  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  by  an  idle  boy  with  a  hatciiet, 
the  defenceless  state  of  which  excited 
his  compassion.  If,  therefore,  Mr 
Swainson  does  not  come  forward, 
either  to  substantiate  these  novel 
statements,  or  to  retract  them,  the 
scientific  world  is  likely  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr  Waterton, 
that,  "  when  he  wrote  his  account  of 
this  reptile,  he  was  either  totally  un- 
acquainted with  its  habits  and  econo- 
my, or  that  he  wilfblly  perverted 
them,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  me*^ 
for  the  letter  above  mentioned. 
From    the    circumstances    under 


*  A  close  analogy,  according  to  this  system,  existed  between  pigs  and  humming- 
birds — each  representing  the  ffliri/i>rm  type  in  their  respective  circles,  and  resem- 
bling each  other  in  their  small  eyes  and  suctorial  propenidties ! — See  Swaikson's 
Oassifieation  of  Birds  in  Labdmbb's  Cabinet  CydojHBdia,  u  43. 
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-which  the  present  yolame  was  pat 
forth,  one  or  two  letters  are  included 
^hich  do  not  appear  to  have  heen 
onginallj  intended  for  pnblication — 
and  these  are  not  the  least  charac- 
teristic parts  of  the  work — as  that  to 
Mr  Hog  of  Newliston  in  advocacy  of 
the  persecoted  Scotch  rooks,  and  one 
to  Mr  London  himself  on  the  methods 
of  clearing  a  garden  from  vermin,  in 
which  there  is  much  practical  sense. 
It  is  not  good  for  weasels  or  hedge- 
hogs, any  more  than  for  man,  to  be 
alone  in  this  world.    ^*  Yon  say  *  yon 
wiU  send  to  a  gardener  in  the  country 
for  a  weasel.'     Yon  must  send  for 
two,  male  and  female.    A  bachelor 
weasel,  or  a  spinster  weasel,  would 
not  tarry  fonr-and-twenty  hours  in 
yonr  garden.    Either  of  them  would 
go  a  sweet-hearting,  and  not  return. 
Yon  remark  that  your  ^hedgehogs 
soon  disappeared.'    No  doubt,  unless 
confined  by  a  wall.  ...  A  garden, 
well  fenced  by  a  waU  hi^h  enough  to 
keq>  dogs  out,  is  a  capital  place  for 
hedgehogs.    But  there  ought  always 
to  be  two,  man  and  wife.  .  •  .  The 
windhover  (or  kestrel)  hawk  is  ex- 
cellent for  killing  beetles,  and  also  for 
consuming  slugs  and  snails ;  cats  dare 
not  attack  him,  wherefore  he  is  very  fit 
foragarden."  We  have  not  heard  whe- 
therany  efi^ect  has  been  produced  by  Mr 
Waterton's  remonstrances  against  the 
edict    of  extermination   fulminated 
against  his  sable  friends  the  rooks — 
but  we  fear  that  farmers  in  aU  coun- 
tries are  much  on  a  par  with  those 
Delaware  colonists  and  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon planters,  whose  fate  he  adduces 
as   a  warning.     Having  destroyed 
their  grakles,  on  a  similar  charge  to 
that  on  which  sentence  has  now  been 
passed  on  the  rooks,  they  lost  their 
whole  crops  by  insects,  and  were  com- 
pelled not  only  to  re-introduce  the 
grakles,  but  to  protect  them  by  law. 
We  trust  that  the  Scotch  fanners  will 
not  be  obliged,  by  a  similar  calamity, 
to  avail  themselves  of  Mr  Waterton's 
obliging  offer  to  send  them,  in  case  of 
such  necessity,  a  fresh  supply  of  these 
*'  useful  and  interesting  birds." 

Mr  Waterton  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  contempt  for 
the  modem  systems  of  ornithology, 
which,  by  their  complicated  nomen- 
clature, eternally  changed  by  eveiy 
new  sdollst,  have  almost  sacoeeded 
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in  converting  that  fascinating  science 
into  an  unintelligible  jai*gon  of  hard 
names.  *^  As  I  am  not  a  convert  to 
the  necessity  or  advantages  of  giving 
to  many  of  our  British  birds  these 
new  and  jaw-breaking  names,  I  win 
content  myself  with  the  old  nomen- 
clature, so  well-known  to  every  vil- 
lage lad  throughout  the  country.  .  . 
.  .  The  ancients  called  the  wren  trog* 
lo(fyt<is\.\)ut  it  is  now  honoured  with 
the  high-sounding  name  of  Anorthuret^ 
alleging  for  a  reason,  that  the  ancients 
were  quite  mistaken  in  their  supposi- 
tion that  this  bird  was  an  inhabitant 
of  caves,  as  it  is  never  to  be  seen 
within  them.  Methinks  that  the  an- 
cients were  quite  right,  and  that  our 
modem  masters  in  ornithology  are 
quite  wrong.  If  we  only  for  a  mo- 
ment reflect  that  the  nest  of  the  wren 
is  spherical,  and  is  of  itself,  as  it  were, 
a  little  cave,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  ancients,  on  seeing  the  bird 
going  in  and  out  of  this  artificial  cave, 
considered  the  word  troglodytas  aa 
appropriate  appellation." 

Among  the  various  feathered  visi- 
tants attracted  by  the  city  of  refuge 
provided  for  them  at  Walton,  were  a 
flock  of  twenty-four  wild-geese,  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  species  called  the 
Canada  or  Cravat  goose,  (from  the 
conspicuous  white  patch  on  its  black 
neck,)  which  unexpectedly  appearedon 
the  lake  one  winter,  and  took  up  their 
permanent  abode  there,  occasionally 
making  excursions  to  the  other  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood.  *^  In  the  breed- 
ing season,  two  or  three  pairs  will  re- 
main here.  The  rest  take  themselves 
off,  and  are  'seen  no  more  tiU  the  re- 
tum  of  autumn,  when  they  reappear 
without  any  addition  to  the  flock  or 
diminution  of  it.  This  is  much  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  I  would  fain  ha<» 
zard  a  conjecture  that  the  young  may 
possibly  be  captured  in  the  place  where 
they  have  been  hatched,  and  then 
pinioned  to  prevent  escape.  But,  after 
aU,  this  is  mere  speculation.  We  know 
nothmg  of  the  habits  of  our  birds  of 
passage  when  they  are  absent  from 
us;  and  we  cannot  account  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  birds  just 
mentioned  invariably  retum  to  this 
country  without  any  perceptible  in* 
crease  of  numbers ;  or,  if  the  original 
birds  die  or  are  destroyed,  why  it  is 
that  the  successors  arrive  here  in  the 
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same  nnmbers  as  their  predecessors.'* 
This  remark  has  before  been  made  in 
the  case  of  swallows  and  other  migra- 
tory birds,  the  numbers  of  which  re- 
taming  each  spring,  in  localities  where 
they  can  be  accorately  observed  and 
counted,  has  always  been  found  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  arrived  the 
preceding  year,  though  the  flock  which 
.departed  southward  in  autumn  had 
been  swollen  by  the  young  broods 
accompanying  Uieir  parents.  Thus 
Gilbert  White  ascertained  that  at 
Selbome  the  number  of  swifts  was 
invariably  eleven  pair;  and,  as  in 
flome  instances  when  old  burds  have 
been  caught  and  marked,  they  have 
been  found  to  return  during  several 
succeeding  years,  tliis  fact  would  seem 

tojustify  the  inference  that  the  young  Nevertheless,  the  man  persisted  in 
'birds,  after  quitting  the  country  of  what  he  affirmed;  and  I  told  the  story 
their  birth,  do  not,  for  at  least  a  year  to  others,  and  nobody  belieyed  me.** 
or  two,  join  in  the  annual  migration  The  breeding-season  of  1842  proved, 
of  their  species.  however,  the  truth  of  the  story ;  but 

By  way  lay  mg  the  stay-at-home  the  oddly-matched  couple  were  again 
ireese  at  the  time  when  the  moult  of  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  family 
the  wing-quills  disabled  them  for  — the  eggs  all  proving  addle.  The 
iUght,   Mr  Waterton   succeeded   in    third  year  saw  the  persevering  pair 


being  only  half  the  siae  of  the  other) 
have  become  inseparable  compan* 
ions."  The  confederacy  of  these  dis- 
tant relations  led,  however,  to  some 
unexpected  results,  which  are  related 
byMr  Waterton  with  inimitable  quaint- 
ness.  On  returning  from  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  he  was  informed  by 
the  keeper  that  a  left-handed  mar- 
riage had  been  struck  up  between  one 
of  the  little  ganders  and  a  pinioned 
Canadian  goose,  the  produce  of  which 
had  been  five  addle  eggs.  **  Had  he 
told  me  that  the  income-tax  is  a 
blessing,  and  the  national  debt  aa 
honour  to  the  country,  I  could  more 
readily  have  believed  him,  tiian  that 
a  Canada  goose  had  been  fool  enough 
to  unite  herself  to  a  Beraade  gander. 


fiecuring  and  pinioning  six  of  them, 
thus  preventing  their  future  depar- 
ture. They  subsequently  received  an 
accession  to  their  ^arty  in  two  Bcr- 
nacle  ganders,  which  Mr  Wateiton 
had  brought  over  from  Rotterdam, 
and  the  partners  of  which  had  died 
soon  after  their  arrival,  perhaps  from 
the  act  of  pinioning  them;  though 
Mr  Waterton  seems  more  inclined  to 
attribute  their  untimely  end  to  the 
stupidity  of  a  Hull  custom-house  offi- 
cer, who  sent  the  hamper  containing 
them  jolting  in  a  truck  without  springs 
over  the  rough  pavement  to  the  cus- 
tom-house, only  to  be  peremptorily 
sent  back,  as  not  liable  to  duty,  by 
another  of  the  same  genus.  ^^  The 
two  ganders,  bereft  of  their  connubial 
comforters,  seemed  to  take  their  mis- 
fortunes sorely  to  heart  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  they  began  to  make  ad- 
yances  for  permission  to  enter  into  the 
company  ofthe  Canadian  geese.  These 
jgood  birds  did  not  hesitate  to  receive 
them ;  and  from  that  time  these  two 
yeiy  distinct  species  of  geese  (one 


again  engaged  in  incubation :  *'  and 
nothing  4X>uld  exceed  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  little  Bemade  stood 
guard,  often  on  one  leg,  over  his  bulky 
partner.  If  any  body  approached  the 
place,  his  cackling  was  mcessant ;  he 
would  run  at  him  with  the  fury  of  a 
turkey-cock ;  be  would  jump  up  at 
his  knees,  and  not  desist  in  his  aggres- 
sions till  the  intruder  had  retired. 
There  was  something  so  remarkably 
disproportionate  betwixt  this  goose 
and  gander,  that  I  gave  to  this  the 
name  of  Mopsns,  and  to  that  the  name 
of  Kisa  :*....  the  whole  affiur 
appeared  to  me  one  of  ridicule  and 
bad  taste ;  and  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  a  termination  similar  to  that  ofthe 
two  preceding  years,  when  behold! 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  out  came 
two  young  ones,  the  remainder  of  the 
five  eggs  being  addle.  The  Tociferons 
gesticuLatlons  and  strutting  of  little 
Mopsus  were  beyond  endurance  when 
he  fint  caught  sight  of  hialong-looked- 
for  progeny.  He  screamed  aloud^ 
whilst  Nisa  helped  hua  to  attack  me 


*  ''  Mopso  Kisa  datur.    Quid  doo  speremus  amantes  ? 
JuDgentur  jam  gryphes  eqois." 
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ynth  their  miited  ^wings  and  hissings, 
as  I  approached  the  nest  in  order  to 
c^mvej  the  little  ones  to  the  water 
....  and  this  loving  conple,  ^pa- 
rently  so  ill-assorted  and  dispropor- 
tionate, have  bron^t  ap  the  progeny 
irith  great  care  and  success.  The 
hybri£  are  el^^tly  shaped,  bat  are 
not  so  large  as  the  mother,  nor  so 
fimall  as  the  father;  their  plnmage 
partaking  in  cdonr  -with  that  of  both 

parents I  certainly  acted 

rashly,  notwithstanding  appearances, 
In  holding  this  faithful  conple  np  to 
the  ridicule  of  yisitors  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  spot.  I  have  had  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  shall  be  more 
guarded  for  the  fature  in  giving  an 
opinion.  My  speculation  that  a  pro- 
geny could  not  be  produced  from  the 
union  of  a  Bemacle  gander  with  a 
Canada  goose  has  utterly  failed.  I 
stand  convinced  by  a  hybrid,  repri- 
manded by  a  gander,  and  instructed 
by  a  goose." 

'  The  melody  ascribed  to  the  dying 
swan  has  long  been  well  known  to 
exist  only  in  the  graceful  m3rthology 
of  the  ancients ;  but  as  few  opportu- 
nities occur  of  witnessing  the  bird's 
last  moments,  some  interest  attaches 
to  Mr  Waterton's  personal  observa- 
tions on  this  point,  which  we  can  our- 
selves corroborate,  having  not  long 
since  been  present  at  the  death  of  a 
pet  swan,  which,  like  Mr  Waterton's 
fftvourite,  had  been  fed  principally  by 
hand ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  con- 
ceal itself  at  the  approach  of  death, 
quitted  the  water,  and  lay  down  to 
die  on  the  lawn  before  its  owner's 
door.  ^^  He  then  left  the  water  for 
good  and  all,  and  sat  down  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond.  He  soon  became 
too  weak  to  support  his  long  neck  in 
an  upright  position.  He  nodded,  and 
then  tried  to  recover  himself;  and 
then  nodded  again,  and  again  held 
up  his  head :  till  at  last,  quite  en- 
feebled and  worn  out,  his  head  fell 
gently  on  the  grass,  his  wings  be- 
came expanded  a^  trifle  or  so,  and  he 

died  while  I  was  looking  on 

Although  I  gave  no  credence  to  the 
extravagant  notion  which  antiquity 
had  entertained  of  melody  from  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  swan,  still  I  felt 
anxious  to  hear  some  plaintive  sound 
or  other,  some  soft  inflection  of  the 
voice,  which  might  tend  to  jnst^ 


that  notion  In  a  small  degree.  But  I 
was  disappointed.  ....  He  never 
even  uttered  his  wonted  cry,  nor  so 
much  as  a  sound,  to  indicate  what  he 
felt  within." 

Mr  Waterton  repeats  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  the  determination  which 
he  had  expressed  in  his  former  Essays, 
not  to  appear  again  bdbre  the  public 
as  an  author: — ^*'  It  is  time  to  say  fare- 
well, and  to  bid  adieu  to  natural  his- 
tory, as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned." 
But  we  still  hope  that  he  may  again 
be  induced,  on  returning  from  Italy, 
whither  we  believe  he  has  once  more 
bent  his  steps,  by  some  other  cause 
than  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  to 
depart  from  this  resolution.  As  he 
himself  remarks  with  truth,  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  series  of  Essays, 
"  we  can  never  expect  to  have  a  com- 
plete history  of  birds,  until  he  who 
undertakes  the  task  of  writing  it  shall 
have  studied  his  subject  in  the  field  of 
nature," — ancl  how  Uttle  this  has  been 
attended  to  even  in  the  ornithology  of 
our  own  country,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  th^  errors  which,  tiU  of  late,  dis- 
figured all  the  received  works  on  this 
subject,  and  have  been  copied  with 
implicit  faith  from  one  soi^disant  na- 
turalist by  another,  ^ce  that  kin- 
dred spirit  Gilbert  White,  the  first 
English  naturalist  who  studied  the 
habits  of  living  birds  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  describing  the  colours  of 
the  plumage  of  stuffed  specimens  m 
cabinets,  we  have  had  no  one  who 
has  investigated  the  economy  of  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  of  that  most 
beautiful  class  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  birds,  so  thoroughly  con  amore  as 
Mr  Waterton,  in  this  and  his  preced- 
ing publications — identifying  himself 
(it  may  almost  be  said)  with  their 
feelings  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  vin- 
dicating them  from  the  aspersions 
thrown  upon  them  in  the  writings  of 
closet-naturalists,  with  the  indignant 
zeal  of  a  champion  whose  heart  and 
soul  is  in  the  cause  of  injured  inno- 
cence. Those  who  saw  the  sloth  ex- 
hibited last  summer  in  the  Regent's 
Park  Zoological  Gardens,  when 
at  large  and  suspended  by  its  huge 
claws  to  the  under  side  of  a  brandi 
of  a  tree,  must  have  recognised  the 
minute  accm'acy  of  Mr  Waterton's 
account,  in  the^  WanderingSj  of  the 
habits  of  this  imimaly  so  puck  im- 
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the  time,  because   dia-    to  those  whose  blunders  were  thus 


pugned  at 

metricallyopposedtothe  statements  of 
zoologists  who  had  either  nerer  seen 
it  alive,  or  seen  it  only  when  placed 
on  a  flat  surface,  a  position  which  it 
never  assumes  in  its  natural  state^ 
and  which  its  conformation  renders 
one  of  extreme  pain  and  constraint. 
Much  animadversion  has  also  been 
lavished  by  writers  of  the  same  class 
on  Mr  Waterton^s  sketches  of  British 
ornithology,  as  the  facilities  for  ob- 
servation procured  by  the  security 
afforded  to  his  proteges^  and  the  un- 
usual degree  to  which  they  have  been 
consequently  familiarised,  have  en- 
abled him  to  overthrow  many  long- 
established  errors — a  thankless  task 
at  best,  and  which  in  some  instances 
has  not  been  rendered  more  palatable 


exposed,  by  the  unsparing  shafts  ot 
his  raillery.  But  against  all  these 
antagonists  Mr  Waterton  is  veiy 
well  able  to  defend  himself,  as  the 
nnlucky  Mr  Swainson  and  some 
others  of  his  assailants  know  to  their 
cost ;  and  wishing  him  the  full  frui- 
tion for  many  long  years  of  the  bodily 
activity  which  enables  him  stUl  to 
scale  the  highest  tree  in  Walton 
Park  to  inspect  a  crow's  nest,  and 
not  less  of  that  irresistible  naiMle 
and  banhammie  which  give  such 
enjoyable  zest  to  all  his  writings,  we 
bid  him  for  the  present  farewell — and 
if,  in  sooth,  we  are  ne'er  again  to  meet 
the  Lord  of  Walton  Hall  in  print,  we 
scarce  ** shall  look  upon  his  like 
again!'' 


WARBEX'S  LAW  STUDIES* 


The  readers  of  Blackwood  who, 
month  after  month,  followed  with 
increasing  interest  the  adventures  of 
Titmouse,  and  the  adversity  and  resto- 
ration of  the  Aubrey  family,  will 
excuse  us  if  we  apparently  diverge 
from  our  usual  literary  course  to  track 
the  author  of  ^'  Ten  Thousand  a- Year  " 
in  a  work  which  he  has  given  to  the ' 
legal  profession,  or  rather  to  those  who 
meditate  entering  upon  that  profes- 
fflon,  or  who  have  just  set  their  foot 
upon  the  threshold. 

Mr  Warren's  ^^  Introduction  to  Law 
Studies"  has  already  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  testified  by 
the  sale  of  an  unusually  large  edition. 
This  has  prompted  the  author  to  fresh 
endeavours  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
peculiar  place  it  d^^  and  of  his  own 
name ;  and  he  now,  *^  after  ten  years 
of  additional  experience,  (eight  of 
them  at  the  bar,)  "  publishes  a  second 
edition,  ^'remodelled,  rewritten,  and 
greatly  enlaiqgcd" — indeed,  so  con- 
siderably altered  and  amplified  as  to 
be,  in  reality,  a  new  work  under  the 
old  title. 

''In  the  present  work,"  says  the 
preface,  "  is  incorporated  one  which 
the  author  has  for  some  years  medi- 


tated offering  to  the  public,  viz.  an 
elementary  and  popular  outluie  of  the 
leading  doctrines  and  practice  of  each 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
law,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiasticaL" 
The  work,  therefore,  now  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts.  1.  A  general 
survey  of  the  legal  profession — a  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  its  several 
departments,  of  the  various  studies, 
labours,  modes  of  life,  of  the  convey- 
ancer, the  special  pleader,  the  com- 
mon-law and  equity  banister,  in  order 
to  guide  the  choice  of  a  young  man, 
who  probably  has  hitherto  a  very 
confused  notion  of  what,  and  how 
many  different  things,  may  be  implied 
in  the  vague  expression  of  "  going  to 
the  bar."  2.  A  concise  and  dement- 
ary  view  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  law  which  fall  to  the  especial  study 
of  these  several  departments  of  the 
profession,  as  equity,  the  ecclesiastical 
and  common  law ;  and,  8.  Uie  recom*- 
mendation  of  a  course  of  study,  point- 
ing ont  the  best  books  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  adding  many  useful  hints  to 
the  young  student  on  the  discipline  oi 
his  mind,  and  the  acquunement  of 
general  knowledge. 
To  us  it  seems  that  such  a  work 
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most  be  of  veiy  great  utility,  and  that 
Mr  Warren  has  given  the  most  com- 
plete "  beginning  book"  that  was  ever 
pat  into  the  hands  of  a  young  person 
seeking,  or  entering,  a  profession.  It 
is  not  a  publication  wliich,  as  far  as  we 
know,  replaces  or  competes  with  any 
other,  bat  fills  ap  a  vacancy,  and  sap- 
pUes  a  want  which  most  have  often 
been  painfnlly  fdt.  How  can  a  yonng 
man,  ambitions  of  entering  the  bar, 
know  the  nature  of  that  profession  into 
whidi  he  is  so  anxious  to  enlist  him- 
self? He  goes  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  sees  men  in  their  grotesque  but 
imposing  costume  haranguing  the 
judge  and  the  jury,  and  without  further 
thought  he  resolves  that  he  too  will 
be  an  orator  and  haranguer.  Or  what 
is  more  firequently  the  case,  he  reads 
the  published  speeches  of  an  Erskine 
or  a  Curran,  accompanied  with  me- 
moirs of  the  men,  and  accounts  of  their 
fbrensic  triumphs,  and  he  bums  to 
adiieve  the  like  actions,  and  to  wield 
tiie  same  "resistless  eloquence."  But 
who  is  to  tell  him  the  nature  of  that 
territory,  and  by  what  manner  of  jour- 
ney it  is  to  be  traversed,  which  lies 
between  him  and  the  gowned  orator 
he  is  desurous  of  emulating?  He  sees 
tiie  great  actor  on  the  stage,  or  hears 
of  the  intoxicating  applause  which  he 
wins ;  but  who  is  to  conduct  him  behind 
thescenes,  showhim  theapprenticeship 
he  has  to  pass  through,'  the  hazards  of 
failure,  the  impatience  and  tedinm  of 
unemployed  energies — "  the  sad  se- 
dunon  of  unfrequented  chambera,  or 
the  sadder  seclusion  of  crowded 
courts?  " *  How  invaluable,  at  such  a 
time,  would  besomekind  good-natured 
^end,  who  had  passed  through  the 
Mugh  experience,  who  had  sufficient 
remembrance  of  his  own  early  mistakes 
and  difficulties  to  comprehend  all  his 
bewilderment,  and.  sufficient  tolerance 
to  endure  being  questioned  on  matters 
which  to  him  have  grown  too  trite  and 
^miliar  to  seem  to  need  explana- 
tion. In  Mr  Warren's  book  he  will 
meet  with  exactly  the  information  he 
wants ;  he  wilUfind  a  chart  of  the  pro- 
fession unrolled  before  him ;  he  may 
quietly  test  his  own  abilities,  or  his 
own  courage,  to  adopt  any  of  the  se- 
veral departments  as  they  are  sub- 


mitted to  his  inspection.  He  will 
obtain  all  that  he  could  gather  from 
that  kind  good-natured  friend  at  the 
bar,  whom  he  has  been  longmg  for, 
and  would  so  willingly  seize  by  the 
button-rnay,  far  more  than  he  could 
gath^  from  any  one  man  who  had  not 
made  the  subject  one  of  especial  at- 
tention, and  taken  pains  himsdf  to 
collect  information  mm  various  quar- 
ters. Besides,  how  infinitely  agree- 
able is  it,  whUst  yet  a  resolution  is 
unripe,  whilst  yet  it  is  the  secret  of 
our  bosom,  to  be  able  to  get  our  doubts 
solved,  and  our  questions  answered, 
from  the  silent  pages  of  a  book ;  to 
be  spared  the  penance  of  exposing 
half-formed  desiffns  to  the  jocular 
scrutiny  of  our  friends — to  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  without  necessarily 
making  a  confidant-— to  be  able  to  dis- 
miss our  thought,  if  it  is  destined  to 
be  dismissed,  without  betraying  how 
dear  a  guest  it  has  been. 

The  more  youthful  and  less  in- 
structed of  its  readers  will  find  every 
portion  of  this  work  useful  to  them ; 
especially  they  will  have  reason  to 
thank  the  author  for  that  facile  intro- 
duction he  has  ofi^ered  them  to  the 
study  of  the  law  itself.  Never  has 
been  such  a  gently  inclined  plane  set 
up,  for  weak  and  unsteady  feet,  against 
the  hill  of  legal  knowledge.  The 
talent  which  Mr  Warren  has  for 
familiar  and  elementary  exposition  is 
something  quite  peculiar.  Nor  will 
they  fail  to  profit  by  his  many  prac- 
tical hints  for  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  his  advice  as  to  their  gene- 
ral reading.  The  student  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  in  thought,  and 
who  entertains  the  project  of  entering 
the  profession  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  has  approached  towards  matu- 
rity, will  perceive,  and  will  have  the 
candour  to  reflect,  that  much  of  the 
work  was  not  written  for  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  very  per- 
son who  will  especially  value  it  for 
that  description  of  practical,  famUiar, 
but  most  necessary  information,  which 
it  is  rare  to  get  from  books  at  all— 
which  to  him  it  is  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  be  compelled  to  extract  piece- 
meal from  chance  conversation  with 
men  but  half  famished  with  it,  and 
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perhaps  impatient  of  the  interroga- 
tories pnt  to  them.  What  are  the 
distinctions  between  the  several  sp^ 
cies  of  the  lawyer?  What  sort  of  an 
animal  is,  in  reality,  the  conTeyanoer, 
or  the  i^edal  pleader,  or  the  eqaitj 
draftsman— whkt  are  its  hat^ts,  where 
its  hannts — how  is  it  bred,  how  nou- 
rished—what  process  is  he  himself  to 
go  throng,  before  he  can  be  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  class — how 
best  may  he  set  to  wnk,  and  with 
least  loss  of  time? — ^these  are  matters 
which  he  is  very  cnrions  to  know, 
and  to  him  nolJiing  is.  more  welcome 
than  to  find  them  Sn  explained  in  the 
Xirinted  page — to  find  them  where  he 
is  aocnstomed  to  look  for  every  thing, 
amongst  his  old  friends  the  books. 

Sorprise  has  often  been  expressed 
at  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  pnblidy 
appointed  method  of  legal  tnitioB,  no 
lectures  delivered  on  which  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  atteid,  not  even  any  ex- 
ammadon  to  be  finally  undergone 
before  admittance  to  the  bar.  A  little 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
nature  of  le^l  studies,  will  soon  dis- 
sipate this  astonishment.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  ^tte  law  can  be 
mastered;  severe,  steady,  solitary 
reading,  accompanied  by  the  privilege 
of  watdiing  the  real  practice  of  the 
jurist  in  the  chambers  of  the  convey- 
ancer or  the  special  pleader.  To  one 
bent  on  the  profes^onal  study  of  the 
law,  lectures  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time.  To  the  ifier  they  may  bear  the 
appearance,  and  bring  some  of  the 
]nofit,  of  study;  to  the  consdentioiis 
and  resolved  student,  they  would  be 
an  idleness  and  a  disARpation.  Whwe 
a  sutjeet  admits  of  being  oratoriealfy 
treated,  good  lectures  are  extremdy 
valuable;  for  oratofy  has  its  office  m 
tuition,  stimulates  to  reflection,  and 
stirs  generous  sentiments,  and  we 
wish  the  oratory  of  the  profisssor's 
chair  were  more  cultivated  amongst 
ns  than  it  is.  Nor  need  we  say  that 
where  the  sntigect  admits  or  reqtdres 
the  illustration  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, lectures  are  almost  indispen- 
sable. But  in  the  tangled  study  of 
the  law,  where  one  must  go  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  in  a  rope- 
walk,  and  twist  one^s  own  cable  out  of 
many  threads — of  what  use  can  the 
lecturer  possibly  be?  To  teach  us 
law  in  a  fluent  discourse,  what  is  it 


but  to  have  us  feed— as  the  humming- 
birds are  said  to  do — ^upon  the  wing? 
But  even  hnmming-birda  feed  in  no 
such  fiushion ;  they  ait  down  to  their 
supper  of  rose-water.  Mveh  mova 
must  a  lawyer  have  has  table—his 
desk— &st  before  him ;  and  spreading, 
ont  his  various  fare,  which  needs  a 
deal  of  mastication,  feed  alternately, 
and  alorriy  and  solemnly,  on  the 
several  dishes  which  with  ostrich 
stomadk  he  has  to  digest. 

As  to  the  absence  of  all  examina- 
tion previous  to  an  admiwrinn  to  tiie. 
bar,  the  fact,  tliat  not  Gtky  in  onr 
own  inns  of  court,  but  m  all  simaar 
institutions,  such  examinations  have 
been  allowed  to  dwindle  into  some 
empty  and  pnerile  form,  saifiGiently 
demonstrates  thek  inutility.  If  an 
examination  were  appomted,  it  would 
be  no  test  of  the  efficiency  <^  the  ad- 
vocate; no  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
ingenuous  dient  who  shoidd  wander 
into  Westminster  Hall  in  search  of  » 
lawyer.  Not  to  add  that  the  teamed 
gentleman  may  have  had  ample  time 
to  forget  all  his  legal  knowledge  in 
the  interval  between  his  call  to  the 
bar  and  the  opening  of  his  first  hntL 
A  lieense,  indeed,  is  given  to  practise 
as  an  advocate,  wittw^t  any  other 
qualification  than  that  of  respectabi- 
lity of  character,  and  the  payment  ef 
certain  fees;  bat  the  case  of  no  client 
is  confided  to  the  young  orator,  milesB 
those  who  hnve  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  competmcy  are  satisfied  that 
he  can  be  safely  relied  on.  Men  suf- 
fer their  health  to  be  trifled  with  by 
igiM>rant  quacks  and  ridiculous  pre- 
tenders—not their  money.  We  need 
no  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  in  the 
profession  ef  the  law.  Besides,  it  is- 
not  the  good  opinion  of  an  unmfomed 
public  which  tiie  barrister  has  to  se^ 
(H*  to  depend  upon.  A  lawyer,  he  ia 
judged  by  lawyers.  It  is  in  the  esti* 
mation  of  attorneys  and  soiiciters  that 
he  must  rise— not  that  of  respectable 
ladies  and  nervous  baronets.  They 
stand  between  him  and  that  unlearn- 
ed pubUc  to  which  tiie  physidan,  ov 
1^  contrary,  at  once  oppeiiB. 

The  very  circumstance,  however,' 
thnt  tiiere  is  no  snch  public  oeurse  of 
instruction  marked  out,  and  no  pRK 
spective  examination  to  be  prepared 
for— that  all  is  to  be  gained  m>m  that 
silent  array  of  books  which  fill  the 
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long  altelves  of  a  legal  library^  or  from 
those  chambers  of  the  practitioner 
frhidi,  to  those  who  look  at  them 
firom   without,    seem  as  dark  with 
mjBtery  as  thej  are  with  dost  and 
smoke — ^thls,  we  repeat,  renders  such 
a  gnide>book  as  that  which  Mr  War- 
ren has  presented  to  the  public,  almost 
indispensable.    Informing  a  critical 
estimation  of  his  labours  on  this  pub- 
lication, it  would  be  extremely  nnfair 
to  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work.  Heiswritingforthe 
young.  It  is  an  elementary  treatise.  It 
is  a  book  peculiarly  practical ;  the  very 
opposite  of  whatever  is  theoretical  or 
speculative.    If  the  style  is  somewhat 
more  diffuse  than  we  should  on  aU 
occasions  approve^  we  are  far  firom 
regarding  this  as  a  defect  htre.    The 
work,  amongst  other  advantages,  pre- 
sents really   a  storehouse   of  that 
useful  phraseology  in  which  a  public 
speaker  should  aoound,  that  phraseo- 
logy which  lies  between  the  familiarity 
of  business  and  the  pomp  of  oratory. 
And  if,  as  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted 
again  to  remark,  there  is  something 
too  much  of  laudation  of  that  profes- 
fflon  and  of  that  system  of  jurispm- 
dmce  to  which  he  is  introducing  the 
yonng  aspurast,  this  too  is  a  bias  to 
whkh,  in  the  jHreaeot  work,  it  would 
be  uflgradoiis  to  raise  an  objectioD. 
An  ^mentaiy  teacher  should   not 
chill  and  disowage  his  pupils  by  cri- 
ticisms of  a  cold  and  censorious  cha- 
racter ;  he  should  rather  exercise  his 
penetration  in  drawing  into  fight  con- 
cealed excellences.    In  this  Mr  War- 
ren follows  the  example  of  the  first  of 
all  commentators,  the  most  successM 
of  all  teachers — Blackstone ;  who  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
expounders  of  the  law,  even  though 
the  system  that  he  expounds  has  fd- 
most  deserted  him.    It  seems  that  the 
law  can  be  made  obsolete,  but  not 
the  commentaiy.    With  a  pupil  it  is 
a  thing  understood  and  agraed  upoa 
itat  he  is  to  learn  the  system  as  it 
now  exists;  to  engage  him  to  do  this 
it  were  bad  polii^  to  deciy  that  sys- 
tem, and  expose  its  firalts  with  a  m«- 
cileas  analysia.  When  the  stndoit  has 
mastered  it  as  a  lesson,  he  nuiy  then 
overlook  and  erilidae  it  with  what 
severity  he  thiidB  it    Wewiliqvote 
a  passage  whkh  will  ninstrmte  at  onoe 
tlie  liv^  manner  of  our  writer,  and 


also  this  happy  Blackstonian  tendency 
— the  habit  of  animadverthig  very' 
gravely  on  those  errors  of  the  law' 
which  have  been  reformed,  and  re- 
maining still  ^  a  little  l^d"  to  those 
which  are  yet  nntondicd. 

^  Down  to  the  year'  1832,  the  system 
of  common  law  pleading  and  practice 
supplied  the  stndent,  dnring  the  greater 
period  of  his  pupilage,  with  lilSe  else 
than  the  most  degrading  and  tmprofit- 
able  drudgery.    It  presented  to  his  de- 
spairing eyes  a  mass  of  vile  verbiage — 
a  tortuous  complexity  of  detail,  whidi 
defied  the  efforts  of  any  bvt  the  most 
creeping  ingenuity  and  indnstry.  Tho^ 
was  really  every  thing  to  discourage  and 
cBsgnst  a  Uberal  and  enlightened  mind, 
however  well  inured  to  labour  by  the  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  logic  and  mathe- 
matics.   The  deep  and  clear  waters — 
so  to  speak — of  legal  principle,  there 
always  were,  and  will  be,  for  they  are 
immutable  and  eternal ;  but  yon  had  to' 
buffet  your  way  to  them  through  **  many 
a  mile  of  foaming  filth,"  that  harassed^ 
exhausted,  and  choked   the    unhappy 
swimmer,  long  before  he  could  get  sight 
of  the  offing.    Few  besde  those  who* 
had  had  the  equirocal  advantage  of  be-, 
ing  early  familiarised  with  such   gib* 
bmsh,  as  **  special  general  imparlance  " 
— '*  special  testatum  capias  " — "  special 
original  " — ^  testatum  pone  " — "  pro- 
testando  '*— «*  colour  "— **  de  bene  esse;*" 
ftc.  &e.  &c.,  could  obtain  a  glimmering 
of  daily  practice,  without  a  serious  wast». 
of  time  and  depreciation  of  the  mental, 
fitculties.  Let  tiie  thousands  who,  under 
the  old  system,  almost  at  once  adopted 
and  abandoned  legid  studies,  attest  the 
truth  of  this  renuric.    There  was,  in' 
shorty  every  thing  to  discourage  a  gen- 
tleman from  entering,  to  obstruct  hint^ 
in  prosecuting,  the    legal    profesaon. 
Recently,  however,  a  great  change  haa 
been  effected.    There  has  been  a  real' 
reform — a  practical,  searching,  compre*. 
hensive  reform  of  the  common  law;  a 
siiaking    down    of  innumerable    dead 
leaves  and  rotten  branches;  a  cutting^ 
away  of  all  the  shoots  of  prurient  vege- 
tation, which  served  but  to  disfigure 
the  tree,  and  to  conceal  and  injure  its 
firait.  -  Now  you  may  see,  in  the  com- 
mon law,  a  tree  noble  in  its  height  and 
figure,  sinewy  in  its  branches,  green  ia 
its  foliage,  and  goodly  in  its  fhiit.  May 
it  be  permitted^  however,  to  express  an 
humble  hope,  that  the  gardener  will- 
know  when  to  lay  aside  £s  knife!"— - 
(P.  20.) 
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And  yet  Mr  Warren  has  a  knife,  too, 
of  his  own  which  he  would  willingly 
employ  upon  some  part  of  this  noble 
tree— eitherits  old  or  its  new  branches. 
It  is  impossible  for  eren  the  most  in- 
dolgcnt  commentator  not  to  perceive 
that  there  are  in  our  system  of  plead* 
ing  many  technicalities,  which,  so  far 
^m  being  necessary  to  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  have  no  other  oper- 
ation than  to  retard,  to  complicate, 
to  defeat  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  p.  738— a  very  prudent  and  respect* 
M  distance  from  the  quotation  we 
have  just  made — we  find  the  following 
admission  :— 

'^  Such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  existbg 
^stem  of  special  pleading,  upon  the  re- 
form and  remodelling  of  which  has  been 
bestowed,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  anxious  and  profound  consideration 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced legal  intellects  which  were  ever 
addressed  to  such  an  undertaking,  or 
concerned  in  the  practice  or  administra- 
fion  of  the  law.  Their  alterations  were 
bold  and  extennve,  and  perhaps  may  be 
aaid  to  have  been,  to  the  same  extent, 
successful.  The  {Mincipal  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  the  late  changes 
were  enumerated  in  an  early  part  of 
this  work,  where  also  was  given  a. 
general  account  of  all  th^  late  changes 
effected  in  the  department  of  Common 
Law  pleading  and  practice.  To  this 
we  now  refer  the  reader;  and  also  to 
the  Appendix  (No.  IV.)f  where  will  be. 
found,  in  extenio,  the  Rules  of  Court 
by  which  these  great  alterations  were 
effected.  While  the  principal  objects 
of  the  fr^mers  of  them  have  been  ac- 
oomplished,  by  effecting  a  great  saving 
of  expense  in  the  length  of  the  plead- 
ings, and  their  incidents ;  by  securing 
an  economical  and  satisfactory  trial  at 
msi  Prius,  through  the  precise  and 
specific  nature  of  £e  issues  required  to 
be  presented  to  the  jury,  and  the  effec- 
tual expedients  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  an  unnecessary  expen- 
•mture  in  obtaming  evidence :  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  excessive  stringency 
of  the  rules  which  restrict  a  plaintiff  to 
a  single  count  in  respect  of  a  single 
oause  of  action,  and  a  defendant  to  a 
sinele  plea  in  support  of  a  single  ground 
of  defence,  too  frequentiy  operates  most 
injuriously,  so  as  to  secure  the  defeat  of 
justice.  It  i$  conttntMzZZy  a  matter  of 
serious  diJkiiUy,  to  refer  a  particular 
ComMnatton  of  facts  to  their  apprctpriate 


Ugal  eaiegcry;  and  if  the  wrong  one 
should  be  sheeted,  substantial  justice 
is  sacrijieed  before  arbitrary  legal  tech-^ 
niealilif.  It  would  be  easy  to  Uiustrate 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  reference 
to  cases  of  daily  occurrence.  The  rule 
in  question  must  either  be  relaxed,  or 
its  injurious  effects  neutralized  by  great- 
ly enlarged  powers  of  amendment  con- 
ferred upon  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prius. 
With  all  these  defects,  however,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  recent  changes 
in  the  law  of  pleading,  evidence,  and 
practice,  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  suitors,  have  justified  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  those  who  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  which  effected 
those  changes;  and  with  reference  to 
students  and  practitioners,  have  tended 
to  exact  a  far  greater  amount  of  dili- 
gence, learning,  and  acuteness,  than  for ' 
a  long  series  of  years  has  been  deemed 
requisite." 

Mr  Warren^s  illustrations,  whether 
imagiaary,  or  dra^m  from  experience 
and  observation,  are  always,  as  might 
be  expected,  graphic  and  amusing. 
It  is  thus  that  he  exemplifies  a  very 
useful  precept,  which  he  gives  to  the . 
young  student  for  the  bar : — 

"  He  must  very  early  familiarise  Atm- 
selfwith  the  correct  tneamng  of  at  least, 
the  leading  technical  terms  of  Logic-^^ 
which  are  of  frequent  use  in  the  courts 
—not  for  petty  pedantry  or  dbplay^. 
but  from  their  real  advantage — from« 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  case.    In- 
stances of  the  vexations  conaequences- 
of  ignorance  in  these  matters  will  not 
unfrequentiy  fall  under  the  notice  of  a 
watchful  observer,     dome  two  or  three- 
years  ago,  a  counsel,  manifestly  not 
having  enjoyed  a  very  superior  educa- 
tion, was  engaged  in  arguing  a  case,  in 
banco,  at  Westminster — before  four  very 
able  judges,  one  of  them  being  a  man. 
remarkable  for  his  logical  acuteness  and. 
dexterity.     *  No,  no — that  won*t  do,* 
said.he,  suddenly  interponng — ^'put  the 

converse  of  the  proposition,  Mr : 

try  it  that  way.  The  judge  paused : 
the  counsel  too  paused,  while  a  slight 
expression  of  uneasiness  flitted  over  his 
features.  He  expected  the  juc^e  to 
'  put  the  converse '  for  him ;  but  the 
judge  did  not.    *  Put  the  converse  of  the 

proposition,  Mr  ,  and  see  if  that 

will  hold'— repeated  the  judge  with 
some  surprise,  and  a  littie  peremptori- 
ness  in  his  tone.  But  it  ma  unpleasant- 
ly obvious  that  Mr  —  couM  not  *  put 
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the  conTerae'  of  fLe  proporition — ^nbr 
understand  what  was  meant.  Some  bet- 
ter informed  brother  barrister  whisper- 
ed to  him  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
eition — ^but  it  was  useless:  Mr  — — 
/altered — ^repeated  a  word  or  two,  as  if 
mechanically — '  Well!*  said  the  judge, 
kindly  suspecting  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  *  go  on  with  your  argument,  Mr 
— ^—  I '  It  may  appear  strange  that  so 
glaring  a  case  should  occur  at  the  bar 
• — but,  noTe^theless,  such  a  case  did 
occur,  and  such  cases  have  occurred, 
and  are  likely  to  occfkr  again,  as  long  as 
persons  of  inferior  education  come,  in- 
trepid in  ignorance,  to  the  bar." 

We  think,  however,  that  Mr  War- 
ren Is  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  un- 
fortunate orator,  who  was  not  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  the  ^^  converse  of 
the  proposition,^'  and  that  the  judge 
might  as  well  have  '*  put  it "  himself. 
A  man  may  be  a  very  good  reasoner 
vrho  has  not  learned  **  to  name  his 
tools,''  which  is  all  that  is  taught  by 
the  logic  of  Aristotle. 
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They  are  thought  incompatible.  A 
lover  of  literature  is  held  to  have  Uttlo 
chance  of  success.  A  prejudice  so 
general  must  have  some  foundation  ; 
but  the  incompatibility,  in  whatever 
degree  it  exists,  lies,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, not  in  the  several  mental  quail- 
ties — ^not  in  the  intellectual  apparatus 
fitted  for  the  two  careers  of  literature 
and  a  profession — ^but  in  the  differcnC 
dispositions,  in  the  diversity  of  tastes, 
which  the  two  pursuits  engender. 
The  literary  man  fails  in  no  faculty 
that  a  profession  calls  for,  but  he 
may  contract  a  strong  repugnance  for 
the  species  of  activity  it  demands. 

In  literature  thought  is  indulged 
and  solicited  for  its  own  sake ;  it  ex-- 
cites  or  it  amuses ;  it  may  bo  invested 
with  the  deepest  and  most  stirring 
interests  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
or  it  may  be  the  very  rainbow  of  the 
mind,  having  no  life  but  only  in  and 
for  its  beauty.  In  professional  voca- 
tions the  intellectual  effort  is  subordi- 
nated to  a  definite  and  fixed  purpose  r 
How  evidently  is  the  following  in-  it  is  the  purpose,  not  the  thought, 
vested  with  all  the  vivid  colouring  of    which  must  continually  animate  our 


actual  observation : — 

''It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject 
of  special  pleading,  both  in  this  chap- 
ter and  in  preceding  parts  of  the  work, 
to  warn  the  youth  who  rashly  rushes  to 
the  bar  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  pleading,  of  the  folly  of  which  ho  is 
guilty,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
exposing  himself.  To  a  young  counsel 
ignorant  of  pleading,  a  brief  will  be 
&tle  else  than  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle. 
He  must  either  give  up  in  despair  all 
attempts  at  mastering  its  contents,  or 
kurry  in  ridiculous  agitation  fVom  friend 
to  friend,  making  vain  efforts  to  '  cram ' 
himself  for  some  occasion  of  solitary 
display,  afforded  him  by  the  zealous 
indiscretion  of  a  friendly  solicitor.  Fe- 
verish with  anxiety,  wretched  under  the 
apprehension  of  public  failure,  and  the 
consciousness  of  incompetence,  after 
trembling  in  court  lest  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  show  himself,  he  returns 
to  chambers,  to  curse  his  folly — to 
make,  when  too  late,  exertions  to  re-^ 
tricTe  his  false  position,  or  abandon  it 
for  oyer,  with  all  the  cloud-picturings 
of  a  vain  and  puerile  ambition." 

There  is  a  general  reluctance  to 
believe  in  the  union  of  literary  talents 
and  business-like  qualities  of  mind. 
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exertions;  and  the  purpose  bind» 
down  the  current  of  thought  rigidly 
to  its  own  service.  Literature  is  tlio^ 
luxury  of  the  spirit,  the  free  aristo- 
cratic life  of  intellectual  pleasure  7 
profession  is  the  useful  but  fettered 
existence  of  the  sons  of  toil.  In  the 
one,  the  spirit  revels  as  a  mountain 
stream  that  leaps  in  the  face  of  hea- 
ven from  crag  to  crag ;  in  the  other^ 
it  is  the  same  stream,  lower  down» 
confined  in  narrow  channel,  and 
half-buried  by  the  ponderous  wheel- 
work  of  that  ever-clacking  mill  which 
it  has  to  turn. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  literary 
man  should  have  certain  disgusts  to 
overcome  when  he  is  called  on  to  for- 
sake his  own  free  and  variable  life, 
for  a  mode  of  existence  where  thought 
is  no  longer  her  own  mistress,  but, 
with  constant  repetition,  must  take 
service  in  the  mechanism  of  society? 
And  he  docs  often  recalcitrate.  But 
when,  owing  to  some  overruling  mo- 
tive of  ambition  or  necessity,  this 
distaste  is  overcome,  it  is  .an  immense 
advantage  which  the  possessor  of 
literary  talents  has  over  the  ordi- 
nary practitioner  of  any  profession. 
In  that  of  the  law  it  has  been  espe- 
cially remarked,  that  those  who  have 
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been  most  eminentlj  successful  have 
confessed  to  the  repugnance  they 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con* 
quer ;  and  such  examples  of  eminent 
Buooess  have,  for  tiie  most  part, 
ccmsisted  of  men  who  had  betrayed 
a  Voided  talent  and  apUtude  for 
literature. 

The  writer  whom  we  have  before 
OS  is  a  striking  instance  of  literary 
tastes  being  irresistibly  borne  down 
by  the  craving  after  active  life,  and, 
perhaps,  a  strong  impulse  of  ambition. 
The  present  work  is  sufficient  to  tes« 
tify  that,  however  vivid  his  imagina* 
tion,  his  patience  is  still  greater.   Wo 
know  him  to  be  one  of  those  who 
alrfior  rest,  who  court  fatigue,  to 
whom  the  ntmost  drudgery  becomes 
welcome  when  invested  with  the  inte« 
rest  of  an  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose.   To  one  of  such  a  stamp,  lite* 
zature  could  only  prove  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  to  cultivate  and  de- 
Tdope  his  mind,  not  to  determine  his 
career.    And  so  it  has  been.    It  was 
in  vain  that  nature  placed  the  pencil 
in  his  hand ;  she  c(rald  not  win  him 
to  the  repose  of  the  artist ;  his  spirit 
was  idready  pledged  to  a  life  of  action, 
of  toil,  of  hope,  of  enterprise.    All 
along  he  has   chosen   the  path  of 
forensic  ambition,   nor,  when  most 
exertine   his    fancy,    has    he    ever 
swerved  from  the  goal.    May  success 
await  him  in  his  laborious  course  1 
May  he  be  landed  high  and  dry  upon 
the  envied  eminences  of  social  life  I 
But — by  Jupiter! — if  nature  had 
given  us  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  we 
would  not  have  let  go  our  hold, 
though  the  seals  of  office  were  ten 
times  as  large  and  ten  times  as  bril- 
liant as  they  are,  and  were  dangled 
before  us  within  arm*s-reach.    You 
might  have  lifted  us  sofUy  and  gently, 
and  placed  us  as  with  a  mother's  arms, 
even  upon  the  broad  woolsackywe  would 
not  have  dropped  that  pendL    No; 
we  would  have  said  to  the  boisterous 
prosperities  of  life — ^Here  is  that  which 
will  make  station  indifferent ;  if  to 
food  and  raiment  men  must  needs  add 
the  charms  of  variety,  here  is  that 
which  will  gild  even  obscurity  with- 
aa  assured  and  tranquil  pride  I 

As  we  have  intimated,  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  blame  our  author 
that  he  speaks  often  of  his  '*  glorious," 
bis  ^^  noble"  profession.  The  golden 
bue  of  sunrise  is  rightly  cast  upon  the 


{binnacles  and  towers  of  that  city  the 
traveller  is  toilmg  to  reach.    What 
narrow   and   squalid    streets,  what 
blind  alleys,  what  there  is  of  filth 
and  ruin  in  the  great  capital  of  intel- 
ligence, he  may  find  out  afterwuda 
for  himself.    There  was  a  time  whea 
we,  too,  were  younger  than  we  are^ 
and  saw  the  proud  city  at  the  same 
advantageous  distance,  when,  dazzled 
by  the  view  of  its  more  conspicuous 
ornaments,   we    might    have    been 
tempted  to  make  the  same  exclama« 
tions,  and  to  use  the  same  flattering 
phraseology.    At  that  time,  if  any 
one  had  thrown  a  shadow  of  moral 
blame  on  the  very  prindple  and  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  profession  of 
advocacy,  we  should  have  indignantly 
repelled  the  accusation,  we  sbcould 
have  roshed  to  its  defence,  perhaps 
we  even  did  attempt  to  throw  our 
little  shield  before  its  huge  and  veiy 
vulnerable  body.    But  now --when 
some   years  have  r(^ed   over  our 
heads,  and  we  have  learned  to  think 
more  calmly,  if  not  more  wisely — 
when  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  men  who  fill  high  places,  and 
stood  near  enough  to  discover  that 
they  were  of  earth's  common  mould — 
when  the  actual  din  of  forensic  oratory, 
deafening  and  monotonous,  has  runflt 
in  our  ears,  and  we  have  sat  and 
watched  the  solemn  juggle,  and  the 
stale  hypocrisy  with  which  that  l^gal 
strife  called  a.  trial  is  conducted — 
now,  if  any  teacher  of  ethics  should 
denounce  tiie  demorallaing  principle 
of  advocacy — the  principle  we  mean 
of  contending  for  any  cliejit,  or  any 
canse,  that  craves  fee  in  hand — ^we 
should  no  longer  be  eager  to  thrust 
ourselves  between  hhn  and  the  object  ^ 
of  his  indignation;  we  should  let  his 
wrath  take  its  course ;  we  should  listen 
with  patience,  with  neutrality,  perhaps 
with  secret  satisfaction  at  his  attadc 
What,  after  all,  is  to  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  which  every  simple- 
minded  man  must  make— not  against 
this  or  that  member  of  the  profession, 
because  an  individual  is  always  con- 
sidered blameless  who  only  adopts 
the   customs   of  his   country — but 
agidnst  the  whole  profession,  the  prin- 
ciple and  theory  of  its  action,  this 
arguing  fbr  A  or  B,  for  Yes  or  No,  as 
they  first  come,  without  the  least  re<« 
gard  for  justice  or  for  truth  ? 
It  is  well  known  what  Paley  has 
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Bud  in  its  defence.  *^  There  are  false^ 
hoods,"  he  writes  in  his  chapter  on 
lies,  **  whidi  are  not  lies,  that  is, 
which  are  not  criminal ;  as,  1.  when 
no  one  is  deceived — which  is  the  case 
in  paraMes,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales 
to  create  mirdi,  ludicrous  embellish- 
ments of  a  stoiy,  where  the  declared 
design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform 
but  to  divert;  compliments  in  the 
subscription  of  a  lettw,  a  servant's 
denying  his  master,  a  prisoner  plead- 
ing not  guilty,  and  an  advocate  asaert" 
mg  the  justice^  or  his  belief  of  the  jutHce^ 
ofhiscUmfscaiiue.  In  such  instances 
no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because 
none  was  reposed;  no  promise  to 
qieak  the  truth  is  violated,  because 
none  was  given  or  understood  to  be 
given." 

Ay,  but  the  advocate  does  strive 
to  be  believed— does  labour  to  deceive. 
His  very  object  is  to  gain  credit  for 
his  assertion,  whether  contrary  or  not 
to  his  sense  of  truth.  He  stands 
there,  it  is  true,  in  the  character  of 
advocate,  subject  to  whatever  suspi- 
cion you  may  attach  to  that  character; 
but  all  his  ability  is  employed  to  over- 
come that  suspicion,  and  compel  yon 
to  credit  him.  *^  Confidence  is  not 
reposed;"  not  readily  it  may  be;  he 
labours,  therefore,  themoreassiduously 
to  win  it.  How  can  he  avail  himself 
of  the  plea  here  ofilered  for  him?  How 
can  he  place  himself  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  portly  merchant  who 
signs  himself  "  your  humble  servant," 
and  would  indeed  be  strangely  sur- 
prised if  you  took  him  at  his  word? 
Or  with  the  obedient  valet  who  denies 
his  master  with  the  customary,  *^  not 
at  home?"  No  man  uses  language 
with  a  more  evident  desire  to  obtain 
our  conviction  than  the  advocate. 

There  is  another  so- called  theory 
of  advocacy,  whidi  we  will  state  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Warburtoo.  In 
his  Divine  LegaHkm^  vol.  i.  p.  897,  he 
says,  speaking  of  Cicero — ^*  As  an 
orator,  he  was  an  advocate  for  his 
client,  or,  more  properly,  personated 
him.  Here,  then,  without  question, 
he  was  to  feign  and  dissimulate  his 
own  opinions,  and  speak  those  of  his 
client.  And  though  some  of  those 
who  call  themselves  casuists,  have 
held  it  unlawM  for  an  advocate  to 
defend  what  he  thinks  an  ill  cause, 
yet  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  natural 
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right  of  every  member  of  society, 
whether  accusing  or  accused,  to  speak 
freely  and  fully  for  himself.  And  if, 
either  by  a  legal  or  natural  incapacity, 
this  cannot  be  donetn/ieriKm,  to  have 
a  proay  provided  or  allowed  by  the 
state  to  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  or 
may  not  do  for  himself.  I  apprehend 
that  all  states  have  done  it,  and  that 
every  advocate  is  such  a  proxy." 

This  explanation  goes  far.  Of  a 
certainty,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
approach  a  court  of  justice  with  such 
plea,  or  such  demand,  as  the  law  gives 
him.  For  his  ultimate  aims,  for  his 
moral  purposes  in  so  doing,  he  alone 
is  responsible.  We  do  not  desire 
the  banister  so  to  prejudge  the  cause 
of  the  litigant  as  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  ought,  as  a  moral  man,  to 
carry  it  into  a  court  of  justice.  Let 
his  plea,  or  his  demand,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  his  country,  und 
as  he  cannot,  in  the  complicated  state 
of  our  jurisprudence,  do  this  for  him- 
self, it  is  right  and 'equitable  that 
there  should  be  professional  men 
whose  function  it  is  to  do  this  for 
him.  But  it  follows  not  that  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  to  pledge  his  own 
personal  convictions  in  every  case  he 
undertakes.  Let  him  speak  in  the 
name  of  his  client^  let  him  limit  him- 
self to  the  office  of  interpreter,  where 
his  own  convictions  do  not  sdlow  him 
to  be  the  zealous  advocate.  The 
state  ought  to  give  to  every  man  free 
access  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  all' 
the  armoury  of  the  law ;  how  he  uses 
the  weapons  he  finds  there,  he  must 
account  to  God  and  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  moral  judgment  of. 
society ;  but  the  state  is  not  to  give 
to  every  rogue  the  benefit  of  the  ap- 
parent convictions  in  his  favour,  of  a 
learned  and  honourable  gentleman. 
If  the  barrister  speaks,  and  is  under- 
stood to  speak,  as  from  his  client, 
and  not  from  his  own  conviction,  the 
indiscriminate  advocacy  of  causes 
which  the  administration  of  justice 
requires,  is  reconcilable  with  the  ma- 
nifest claims  of  morality.  But  not 
otherwise.  To  lend  out  the  zeal  of 
truth  to  varnish  every  cause,  is  what 
no  system  of  jurisprudence  demands, 
and  what  no  system  of  ethics  can  to- 
lerate.   Yet  this  is  what  is  done. 

If  a  conveyancer  is  instructed  to 
draw  a  will  which  appears  to  him  un- 
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jnst,  he  must  feel  some  pain  in  so 
doing ;  bat  it  is  not  a  pain  of  con« 
science,  for  it  is  not  his  office  to  com- 
pel people  to  make  eqnitable  wills. 
It  is  an  office  which,  at  the  distance 
fae  stands  irom  the  parties,  and  with 
bis  limited  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter and  mtitnal  relationships,  he 
conld  not  possibly  undertake;  he 
wonld  be  a  mere  distnrber  of  the 
peace  of  society  if  he  attempted  to 
regulate  the  morality  of  all  the  con- 
veyances and  testaments  that  he 
drew.  It  wonld  indeed  be  a  doctrine 
destmctive  of  all  order,  and  of  the 
very  machmeiy  of  society,  that  would, 
as  a  general  rule,  impose  upon  men 
of  profession,  or  of  trade,  the  respon- 
Bibilities  which  lie,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  consciences  of  their 
.  dients.  A  man  could  not  sell  a  piece 
of  whipcord  from  his  shop,  witiiout 
having  an  assurance  from  the  cus- 
tomer that  he  was  not  buying  it  to 
strangle  his  wife  withaL  The  con- 
.Teyancer,  therefore,  quietly  pursues 
his  instructions,  and  draws  the  will. 
In  the  like  manner,  if  a  barrister  is 
instructed  to  plead  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  a  debt,  it  is  no  concern 
ef  his  if  the  client  is  not  acting  in  a 
eonscientious  manner  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  statute.  The  law 
gives  him  this  plea,  and  it  is  not  for 
the  jurist  to  debar  him  the  use  of  it. 
He  presents  it,  therefore,  to  the  court. 
But  if,  not  content  with  pleading  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  a  client  who 
employs  the  law  to  escape  from  a 
moral  obligation,  he  labours  to  con- 
vince the  jury  that,  in  availing  him- 
^self  of  this  plea,  his  client  is  acting  in 
•a  very  honourable,  or  at  least  in  no 
blamablo  manner;  if,  by  an  artful 
colouring  of  the  facts,  or  by  insinua- 
tions against  other  parties,  he  con- 
trives to  lead  the  culprit  in  triumph 
through  the  court,  then  we  say  that 
a  baseness  is  committed  by  the  ad- 
vocate, for  which  there  is  no  excuse, 
in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice, 
nor  in  the  subtleties  of  casuistry. 

Those  who  have  expatiated  on  the 
duty  of  the  barrister  to  do  ail  for  his 


client,  be  that  client  whom  he  may, 
have  generally  taken  care  to  place 
before  us  the  cases  of  political  prose- 
cution, where  the  advocate  appears  to 
act  a  brave  and  generous  part  in  op- 
posing the  government  and  the  legal 
officers  of  the  crown.  By  dexterously 
keeping  the  small  cases  in  view  while 
they  were  enlarging  on  the  broad 
principle  of  indtscriminate  advocacy, 
they  have  often  contrived  to  give  to 
this  principle  itself  an  air  of  generosity; 
as  if  the  barrister  were  pmorming  a 
noble  self-sacrifice,  were  devoting 
himself  in  a  quite  heroic  manner,  by 
giving  himself,  head  and  heart,  voice 
and  intelligenoe,  to  the  first  distresKsed 
applicant  for  his  aid.  It  is  only  by 
referring  to  the  political  nature  of  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered, 
that  we  can  account  for  the  follow- 
ing splendid  exaggeration  of  Lord 
Brougham^s  upon  this  subject : — 

*'  An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty 
which  he  owes  his  client,  knows,  in 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  but  one 
person  in  the  world,  that  client  and 
none  other.  To  save  that  client  by 
all  expedient  means — to  protect  that 
client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all 
others,  and  among  others  to  himsd^— 
is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned 
of  his  duties ;  and  be  must  not  regard 
the  alarm,  the  suffering,  the  torment, 
the  destruction,  which  he  may  bring 
upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating 
even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those 
of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must  go  on, 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his 
fiite  it  should  unhappily  be  to  involve 
his  country  in  confusion  for  his  dient^s 
protection." 

This  piece  of  eloquent  absurdity  was 
delivered  on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, and  the  speaker  was  playing  the 
advocate  at  the  time  he  delivered  it 
But  Lord  Brougham  would  not  surdy 
speak  or  write  in  the  same  strain  upon 
other  and  more  ordinary  occasions — 
if,  for  instance,  the  client,  for  whom 
the  country  was  to  be  involved  in 
confusion,  was  a  railway  company  I* 

Every  man  has  something  to  be 


*  The  following  extract  from  a  memoir  of  Lord  Wynford,  written  evidently 
by  a  lawyer,  manifests,  in  rather  an  amusing  manner,  the  egprit  de  corps  of  the 
l^rofession,  and  shows  how  the  excitement  of  the  contest  between  the  advocates 
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said  for  him  in  the  way  of  defence  or 
palliation;  we  have  no  objection  to 
every  man  having  hlB  advocate  in 
Westminster  Hall;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  pnblic  opinion  is  far  too 
indnlgent  to  this  *^  glorious  and  noble" 
profession,  when  it  pennits  its  mem- 
bers, speaking,  as  from  their  own  con- 
viction, to  sport  with  truth  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  serviceable  to 
their  clients.  A  more  temperate  zeal, 
which  should  not  overstep  what  the 
interest  of  justice  demands,  would 
indeed  be  less  munificently  rewarded ; 
but,  in  every  other  respect,  it  would  be 
a  dear  gain  both  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic mondity  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws. 

But  that  which,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently calls  up  a  feeling  of  pain  and 
humiliation  in  the  barrister,  is  that 
for  which  he  is  not  at  all  respon- 
sible; namely,  the  nature  of  those 
legai  weapons  the  employment  of 
which  his  client  has  a  right  to  dem^ind 
of  him.  The  rules  of  pleading  and  of 
evidence  have  been  lately  much  sim- 
plified and  improved,  and  they  will, 
year  after  year,  be  still  further  im- 
proved; but  they  still  furnish  the 
willing  or  the  unwilling  advocate  with 
abundant  obstructions  to  the  fair  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Speaking  of 
plea£ng,  Mr  Warren  has  very  truly 
said,  in  a  passage  we  have  already 
quoted — '*  It  is  continually  a  matter 
of  serious  difficulty  to  refer  a  particu- 
lar combination  of  facts  to  their  ap- 
propriate legal  category;  and,  if  the 
wrong  one  should  be  selected,  sub- 
stantial justice  is  sacrificed  before 


arbitrary  legal  technicality."  A 
glance  at  these  '^ legal  categories? 
will  fully  bear  out  the  statement 
which  our  author  has  here  so  tem- 
perately made.  Let  us  open  the  justly 
lauded  book  of  Mr  Stephen,  ^'  On  the 
Principles  of  Pleading" — a  work  which 
every  man,  lawyer  or  not,  who  re** 
cdves  a  gratification  from  clear  and 
logical  statements,  may  take  plea* 
sure  in  perusing.  We  extract  the 
following  account  of  personal  acr 
turns: —  t 

'^  Of  personal  actions,  the  most 
common  are  the  following— Debt, 
covenant,  detinue,  trespass,  trespass 
on  the  case,  replevin. 

'^  The  action  of  debt  lies  where  a 
party  claims  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
t.  e.  a  liquidated  or  certain  sum  of 
money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him. 

'^  The  action  of  covenant  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  a  breach 
of  covenant,  t.  e,  of  a  promise  under 
seal.  \ 

'*  The  action  of  d^inue  lies  where 
the  party  claims  the  specific  recovery 
of  goods  and  chattels,  or  deeds  and 
writings  detained  from  him.  t 

'^  The  action  of  trespass  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  a  trespass 
against  him.  A  trespass  is  an  injury 
committed  with  violence.''^ 

Having  described  these,  the  author 
comes  ta  one  which  requires  to  have 
its  history  told  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  is  still  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  our  law ;  in^ 
stead  of  a  definition  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  growing  out  <^ 
the  science  itsdf  of  jurisprudence,  we 


effaces  the  dull  interest  of  what  are  called  the  merits  of  the  case.  Note  how  com* 
bativey  how  military^  is  the  style: — *'  He  (Ix>rd  Wynford)  was  a  dangerous,  be* 
cause  he  was  a  most  watchful  and  enterprising  adversary.  You  could  not  any 
more  sleep  in  his  neighbourhood  than  could  the  Duke  while  Massena  was  near^ 
though  he  might,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others,  enjoy  some  repose.  But  if  you 
never  could  be  sure  of  his  not  making  some  venturous  move  himself,  and  were 
thus  kept  on  the  watch,  so  also  you  could  not  venture  upon  moves  in  the  hope  of 
his  eyes  being  closed.  It  may  almost  safely  be  pronounced  that  he  never  failed  to 
see  or  to  profit  by  the  slip  of  his  adversary ;  to  say  that  be  never,  seldom,  made 
slips  himself,  would  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  In  fact,  he  was  not  always  a  safe 
leader.  Circumspect  enough  to  see  when  his  antagonist  failed,  he  took  a  very 
narrow,  or  very  one-sided,  vifw  of  his  own  risks.  Bold  to  raslmess,  hasty  in  his 
resolutions,  quick  in  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  movements,  he  was  often  in  dangers 
wholly  needless  to  be  encountered ;  and  though  he  would  occasionally,  by  despe- 
rate courses,  escape  beyond  all  calculation  from  risks,  both  inevitable  and  of  his 
own  seeking,  he  could  not  be  called  a  successftil  advocate.*' — Artich  on  Loan 
Wtrvobd,  No,  III.,  Law  Review. 
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are  presented  with  a  narratirc  to  tell 
us  how  the  matter  came  about. 

^*  The  action  of  trespass  on  the  ease 
lies  where  a  party  sues  for  damages 
for  any  wrong  or  canse  of  complaint 
to  which  covenant  or  trespass  will  not 
apply.  This  action  originated  in  the 
power  given  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  to  the  clerks  of  the  chan- 
cery to  fiume  new  writs  in  cansimSi 
tasu  with  writs  ahready  known.  .  .  . 
finch  being  the  nature  of  the  action, 
it  comprises,  of  course,  many  different 
Bpedes.  There  are  two,  however,  of 
more  frequent  use  than  any  other 
«pecies  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or, 
perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  action 
whatever.  These  are  Assumpsit  and 
Trover. 

'^  The  action  of  oMumjMtV lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  breach  of 
simple  contract,  t.  e,  a  promise  not 
under  seaiy 

The  action  of  trover  differs  from 
detinue  inasmuch  as  the  party  claims 
damages^  not  the  recovery  of  the 
identical  goods  and  chattels.  With 
the  action  of  replevin  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers,  to  whom  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  en- 
tering thus  far  into  legal  technicali- 
ties. 

But  now,  reflect  a  moment  on  this 
classification.  A  promise  under  seal 
must  assuredly  require  a  different 
proof  from  a  promise  not  under  seal; 
but  what  end  is  answered  by  calling 
one  an  action  of  cooenani  and  the 
other  an  action  of  assumpsit?  Or 
irhat  good  result  can  arise  from  limit- 
ing the  definition  of  debt  to  the  claim 
of  a  sum  certain?  Who  sees  not 
what  a  snara  may  be  here  laid  for  the 
feet  of  unwary  suitors  ?  The  names 
of  trover^  detinue^  trespass^  give  no  in- 
formation to  the  defendant ;  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  action  is  stated  in 
the  declaration,  and  these  names  are 
mere  useless  additions.  Yet  the  right 
name  must  be  chosen,  or  it  is  fatal  to 
the  suit.  If  trespass  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  trespass  on  the  case^  the  error 
is  fatal;  and  yet  mark  how  Indd, 
how  intelligible,  how  satisfactory  is 
the  classification  designated  by  these 
terms  of  art. 

Trespass  is  the  proper  form  of  ac- 
tion when  the  injury  has  been  com- 
mitted with  violence^  This  looks  suf- 
ficiently  distinct.      But    then    the 


violence  may  be  either  actual  or  tm- 
plied]  and  the  law  will  imply  violence 
wherever  the  injuir  is  direct^  and  the 
property  injured  of  a  tangibie  nature. 
In  the  most  stealthy,  peaceable  en- 
trance upon  another  man's  land,  the 
law  impUes  violence.  What,  there- 
fore, may  or  may  not  be  said,  in  the 
usual  phrase,  to  be  done  vt  et  armis^ 
remains  to  be  known,  by  no  means 
from  the  natmre  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  from  arbitrary  dedsions 
of  courts.  To  make  out  a  class  of 
actions  as  those  committed  with  vio- 
lence, and  then  to  imply  violence 
where  in  reality  there  is  none,  is  first 
to  make  and  then  unmake  the  distinc- 
tion. And  yet,  as  some  distinction 
is,  for  the  embarrassment  of  suitors, 
to  be  retained,  this  implication  of 
violence  is  restricted  to  cases  where 
the  injury  is  direct  and  not  eonsequen' 
Hal;  and  what  shi^  be  denominated 
a  direct  and  what  a  consequential  in- 
jury, is  again  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
sustain  trespass,  the  property  injured 
must  be  of  a  corporeal  nature.  It 
would  be  a  sad  solecism  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  to  allow  a  man  to  bring  tres- 
pass on  account  of  his  tithes — this  be- 
ing, according  to  definition,  an  incor^ 
poreal  property,  and  from  its  nature, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  violence. 

This  barbarous  nomenclature  ot 
actions  might  be  swept  away  at  once 
with  considerable  advantage.  If  the 
plaintiff '*  complaining"  of  the  defend- 
ant, proceeded  at  once  to  a  brief 
statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  this 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
pleading.  It  was  said  by  the  com- 
missioners in  the  third  report  on  the 
common  law,  that  an  abolition  of 
these  distinctions  would  entail  *^  much 
uncertainty  on  the  rig^t  of  action." 
With  utmost  deference  to  the  com- 
missioner, this  is  a  veiy  strango 
assertion.  These  categories  are  known 
only  to  the  lawyers;  and  surely  a 
student  of  the  law  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  the  substantial  ground 
of  action  from  a  mere  formulary  of 
pleading.  A  layman  may  often  ima- 
gine he  bis  a  right  of  action  where  he 
has  none.  IMd  the  commissioners 
mean  gravely  to  assert  that  these 
categories,  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
--or  whether  he  knows  them  or  sot 
—could  enlighten  him  as  to  the  re- 
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dress  he  is  entitled  to  in  a  conrt  of 
justice? 

It  is,  however,  in  the  inexhaustible 
aimouiy  of  qnibble  and  objection 
which  the  law  of  evidence  supplies 
ium  with,  that  the  generous  advocate 
must  fed  the  great^t  amount  of  em- 
tNmassment  and  repugnance.  It  is 
his  office  to  stand  at  the  door  of  testi- 
mony, and  thrust  back  every  witness, 
and  reject  every  document,  he  can, 
upon  pleas  which,  whatever  their 
original  ground  or  design,  he  very 
wd  knows  do  not  impeach  the  real 
yidne  of  the  evidence  rejected.  But 
into  this  topic  we  must  not  enter.  It 
is  not  our  present  object  to  write  upon 
the  reform  of  the  laws.  The  subject 
would  lead  us  much  too  far. 

One  general  remark  only  we  will 
▼enture  to  make.  Neither  in  nor  out 
4>f  the  profession  must  men  yet  be 
impatient  with  the  fi*equent  changes 
that  our  laws  undergo.  Though,  in 
common  with  our  author,  we  estimate 
highly  a  settled  state  of  things,  and 
have  to  deprecate  the  rashness  of 
jBome  too  hasty  legislators,  we  can- 
not yet  "  lay  aside  the  knife.'*  They 
are  very  inconvenient  these  partial 
changes,  but  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  proceeding.  Whilst  we  are  living 
in  the  very  city  which  we  have  to 
Improve,  and  in  great  part  to  rebuild, 
what  else  can  we  do  but  pull  down 
liere  and  there  a  street  at  a  time,  and 
reconstruct  it  on  a  better  plan?    It 


is  miserable  work  this  pulling  down. 
One  is  blinded  by  dust — one  loses  one's 
way;  all  seems  ruin  and  confusion. 
But  the  new  street  rises — the  rubbish 
is  removed — ^the  dust  is  laid;  one 
finds  one*s  way  again,  and  finds  it 
twice  as  short  as  before.  It  is  gsIt 
by  successive  changes  of  this  kind 
that  the  great  city  of  our  jurisprudence 
can  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its 
multiplied  and  changed  inhabitants. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  mention,  that 
Mr  Warren  has  been  discreetly  silent 
on  some  of  the  topics  to  which  we 
have  ventured  to  allude.  He  has  very 
wisely  avoided  all  questions  of  casuis- 
tiy ;  and  we  trust  that,  in  our  glances 
on  the  moral  position  of  the  bar,  we 
shall  not  be  thought  to  have  mani- 
fested any  want  of  respect  for  a  learned 
body,  the  members  of  which,  in  their 
individual  character,  stand  as  high  in 
our  estimation  as  those  of  any  body 
whatever,  and  which,  as  a  whole, 
presents  a  greater  array  of  talent  than 
in  any  other  denomination  of  mea 
could  be  met  with.  We  revert  onoe 
more  to  Mr  Warren's  very  useful,  able, 
and  praisewcnrthy  publication  to  wi^ 
him  success,  not  only  in  this  under- 
taking, which  may  be  already  said  to 
be  crowned  with  success,  but  in  the 
still  greater  and  more  laborious  enter- 
prise which  he  has  on  foot,  and  which 
this  specimen  of  his  legal  authorship 
shows  him  fully  competent  to  achieve* 
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MARQARBT  OF  VALOIS. 

On  tbe  eighteenth  day  of  Augost  of  Le  Tueur  du  Roi^  literally,  the 

1572,  a  great  festival  was  held  in  the  King^s  Killer.    At  midnight  on  the 

palace  of  the  Louvre.    It  was  to  cele-  twenty-fourth  of  August,  the  tocsin 

brate  the  nuptials  of  Henry  of  Navarre  sounded,  and  the  massacre  of  St  Bar* 

And  Margaret  of  Valois.  tholomew  began. 

This  alliance  Between  the  chief  of  It  is   at   this  stirring  period  oi 

the  Protestant  party  in  France,  and  French  history,  abounding  m  horrors 

the  sister  of  Charles  IX.  and  daugh-  and  bloodshed,  and  in  plots  and  in* 

ter  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  perplexed,  trignes,  both  political  and  amorous^ 

.and  in  some  degree  alarmed,  the  that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  commences 

Catholics,  whilst  it  filled  the  Hugne-  one  of  his  most  recently  published 

jiots  with  joy  and  exultation.    The  romances.    Beginning  with  the  mar* 

lung  had  declared  that  he  knew  and  riage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,   h« 

made  no  difference  between  Romanist  narrates.  In  his  spurited  and  attractive 

iind  Calvinist— -that  all  were  alike  style,  various  episodes,  real  and  ima* 

his  subjects,  and  equally  beloved  by  ginaiy,  of  the  great  massacre,  fnaai 

him.     He  caressed  the  throng  of  the  first  fury  of  which,  Henry  himself^ 

Hnguenotnobles  and  gentlemen  whom  doomed  to  death  by  the  remorseless 

the  marriage  had  attracted  to  the  Catharine  of  Medicis,  was  only  saved 

court,  was  afiectionate  to  his  new  by  his  own  caution,  by  the  indecision 

l)rother-in-law,   friendly  with   the  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  energy  of 

Prince  of  Cond^  almost  respectful  to  Margaret  of  Valois.    The  marriage 

^e  venerable  Admiral  de  Collgny,  to  between  the  Eang  of  France's  sister 

whom  he  proposed  to  confide  the  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  merely 

command  of  an  army  in  a  projected  one  of  convenance^  agreed  to  by  Henry 

war  with  Spain.    The  chiefs  of  the  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  Protestants^ 

Catholic  party  were  not  behind-hand  and  used  by  Catharine  and  Charles 

in  following  the  example  set  them  by  as  a  lure  to  bring  ^*  those  of  the  reli* 

Charles.     Catharine  of  Medicis  was  gion,*'  as  they  were  called,  to  Paris^ 

nil  smiles  and  affability ;  the  Duke  of  tiiere  to  bo  slaughtered  unsuspecting 

jlnjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,   re-  and    defenceless.     Margaret,    then 

/reived   graciously  the  compliments  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  had 

paid  him  by  the  Huguenots  themselves  already  made  herself  talked  of  by  her 

on  his  successes  at  Jamac  and  Mon-  intiigues  ;   Henry,  who  was  a  few 

contour,  battles  which  he  had  won  months  younger,  but  who,  even  at 

before  he  was  eighteen  years  old ;  that  early  period  of  his  life,  possessed 

Henry  of  Guise,  whose  reputation  as  a  large  share  of  the  shrew&ess  and 

a  leader  already,  at  the  age  of  two-  prudence  for  which  his  countrymen, 

and- twenty,  almost  equalled  that  of  the  B^amese,  have  at  all  times  been 

Lis  great  father,  was  courteous  and  noted,  was,  at  the  very  time  of  his. 

friendly  to  those  whose  deadly  foe  he  marriage,  deeply  in  love  with  the 

had  so  lately  been.    The  Duke  of  Baroness  de  Sauve,  one  of  Catharine 

Mayenne  and  the  Admiral,  the  Guise  de  Medicis*  ladies,  by  whom  he  was 

and  the  Cond^  were  seen  riding,  con-  in  his  turn  beloved.    But  although 

versing,  and  making  parties  of  plea-  little  affection  existed  between  the 

sure  together.    It  was  the  lion  lying  royal  pair,  the  strong  links  of  interest 

down  with  the  lamb.  and  ambition  bound  them  together; 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  and  no   sooner  were  they  married 

four  days  after  the  marriage,  in  which  than  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of 

the  Huguenots  saw  a  guarantee  of  political  alliance,  to  which,  for  some 

the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  time,  both  steadily  and 'truly  ad- 

the  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  passing  hered. 

through  the   street  of  St  Germain  On  the  night  of  the  St  Bartholo- 

VAuxerrois,  when  he  was  shot  at  and  mew,  a   Huguenot  gentleman,   the 

wounded  by  a  captain  of  ptkardiers^  Count  Lerac  de  la  Mole,  who  has 

one  Maurevel,  who  went  by  the  name  arrived  that  day  at  Paris  with  im- 
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portant  letters  for  the  King  of  Na- 
vane,  seeks  refuge  in  the  apartments 
of  the  latter  from  the  assassins  who 
pursue  and  have  already  wounded 
faim.  Unacquainted,  however,  with 
the  Louvre,  he  mistakea  the  door,  and 
enters  the  apartment  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  who,  seized  with  pitj,  and 
struck  also  by  the  youth  and  elegance 
of  the  fugitive,  gives  hun  shelter,  and 
herself  dresses  his  wounds,  employing 
in  his  behalf  the  surgical  skill  which 
she  has  acquired  from  the  celebrated 
Ambrose  Par^,  whose  pupil  she  had 
been.  One  of  the  most  furious  of  La 
Mole's  pursuers  is  a  Piedmontese 
gentleman,  Count  Hannibal  de  Co- 
connas,  who  has  also  arrived  that 
day  in  the  capital,  and  put  up  at  the 
same  hotel  as  La  Mole.  When  the 
latter  is  rescued  by  Margaret,  Cocon- 
nas  wanders  through  Paris,  killing 
all  the  Huguenots  he  can  find — such, 
at  least,  as  will  defend  themselves. 
In  a  lonely  part  of  the  town  he  is 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  la 
rescued  from  imminent  peril  by  the 
l>nke  of  Guise's  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchess  of  Nevers,  that  golden- 
habed,  emerald-eyed  dame,  of  whom 
Bonsard  sang — 

"  La  Duchesse  de  Nevers 

Aux  yeuz  verts, 
Qui,  sous  leur  paupilre  blonde, 
,  Lancent  sur  nous  plus  d'Iclairs 
Que  ne  font  vingt  Jupiters 

Dans  les  airs 
Lorsque  la  tempete  gronde." 

To  cut  the  story  short.  La  Mole 
falls  violently  in  love  with  Margaret, 
Coconnas  does  the  same  with  the 
duchess;  and  these  four  personages 
play  important  parts  in  the  ensuing 
narrative,  which  extends  over  a  space 
of  nearly  two  years,  and  into  which 
the  author,  according  to  his  custom, 
introduces  a  vast  array  of  characters, 
for  the  most  part  historical,  all  spirit- 
edly drawn  and  well  sustained.  M. 
Dumas  may,  in  various  respects,  be 
held  up  as  an  example  to  our  history 
spoilers,  self-styled  writers  of  histo- 
rical romance,  on  this  sidetheChannel. 
One  does  not  find  him  profaning  public 
edifices  by  causing  all  sorts  of  absur- 
dities to  pass,  and  of  twaddle  to  be 
spoken,  within  their  precincts ;  neither 
does  he  make  his  kings  and  beggars, 
tiigh-bom  dames  and  fdvate  soldiers, 


use  the  very  same  language,  all  equal- 
ly tame,  colourless,  and  devoid  of 
character.  The  spirited  and  varied 
dialogue  in  which  his  romances  abound, 
illustrates  and  brings  out  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  his  actors,  and 
is  not  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  chapter  out  of  what  would 
be  better  told  in  a  page.  In  many 
instances,  indeed,  it  would  be  difScult 
for  him  to  tell  his  story,  by  the  barest 
narrative,  in  fewer  words  than  he 
does  by  pithy  and  pointed  dialogue. 

As  the  sole  means  of  placing  his 
life  in  comparative  safety,  Henry  ab- 
jures the  Protestant  faith,  and  remains 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  at 
the  court  of  France,  suspected  by 
Charles  and  detested  by  Catharine,  to 
whom  Ben^  the  Florentine,  her  astro- 
loger and  poisoner,  has  predicted  that 
the  now  powerless  prince  of  Navarro 
shall  one  day  reign  over  France.  Some 
days  have  passed,  the  massacres  have 
nearly  ceased,  and  the  body  of  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny,  discovered  amongsfc 
a  heap  of  slain,  has  been  suspended 
to  the  gibbet  at  Montfaucon .  Charles 
IX.,  always  greedy  of  spectacles 
of  blood,  proposes  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  corpse  of  his  dead  enemy,  whom 
he  had  called  his  father,  and  affec- 
tionately embraced,  upon  their  last 
meeting  previous  to  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  admiral  by  Man-  • 
revel,  an  attempt  instigated  by  Charles 
himself.  We  will  give  the  account  of 
this  visit  in  the  words  of  M.  Dumas. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  whea 
a  long  train  of  cavaliers  and  ladies, 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  ap- 
pared  in  the  Bue  St  Denis,  display* 
ing  itself  in  the  sun  between  the  soni- 
bre  lines  of  houses,  like  some  huge 
reptile  with  sparkling  scales.  No- 
thing that  exists  at  the  present  day 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  spectacle.  The  ricb 
silken  costumes,  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  which  were  in  vogue  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  L,  had  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  the  dark  and  grace-* 
less  attire  that  became  the  fashion  in 
Henry  III.*s  tune.  The  costume  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  was  perhaps 
less  ridi,  but  more  elegant  than  that 
of  the  precedmg  epoch. 

In  the  rear,  and  on  either  side  of 
this  magnificent  procession,  came 
the  pages,  esquires,  gentlemen  of  low 
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degree,  dogs  and  horses,  giying  the 
royal  train  the  appearance  of  a  small 
army.  The  cavalcade  was  followed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  populaee. 

That  morning,  in  presence  of  Ca- 
tharine and  the  Dnke  of  Gnise,  and 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  Charles  the 
Ninth  had  spoken,  as  if  it  were  quite 
9k  natural  thing,  of  going  to  visit  the 
gibbet  at  Montfancon,  or,'  in  other 
words,  the  mutUated  body  of  the  ad- 
miral, which  was  suspended  from  it. 
Henry^s  first  impulse  had  been  to 
inake  an  excuse  for  not  joining  the 
party.  Catharine  was  looking  out  for 
this,  and  at  the  very  first  word  that 
he  uttered  expressive  of  his  repug- 
nance, she  exchanged  a  glance  and  a 
smile  with  the  Dnke  of  Gnise.  Henry, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  caught  both 
smile  and  ghmce,  underwent  them, 
and  hastened  to  correct  his  blunder. 

*'  After  all,*'  said  he,  **  why  should 
I  not  go  ?  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I  owe 
as  much  to  my  new  religion.*'  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  king: — 
*♦  Your  majesty  may  reckon  upon  me," 
said  he ;  '^  I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
accompany  you  wherever  you  go.*' 

In  the  whole  procession,  no  one 
attracted  so  much  curiosity  and  at- 
tention as  this  king  without  a  king- 
"  dom,  this  Huguenot  who  had  become 
Catholic.  His  long  and  strongly 
marked  features,  his  somewhat  com- 
mon toumttre^  his  familiarity  with  his 
inferiors — a  familiarity  which  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  habits  oi  his  youth, 
and  which  he  carried  almost  too  far 
for  a  king— caused  him  to  be  at  once 
recognis^  by  the  spectators,  some  of 
whom  called  out  to  him^^'  To  mass, 
Henriot,  to  mass!" 

To  which  Henry  replied. 

"I  was  there  yesterday,  I  have 
been  there  to-day,  I  shall  go  again 
to-morrow.  Ventre-tamt^gritfl  think 
that  is  enough.*^ 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  on  horse- 
back— so  beautiful,  so  fresh  and  ele- 
gant, that  there  was  a  perfect  chorus 
of  admiration  around  her,  some  few 
notes  of  which,  however,  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  companion  and  inti- 
mate friend,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers, 
who  had  just  jofaied  her,  and  whose 
snow-white  steed,  as  if  proud  of  its 
«  lovely  burden,  tossed  its  head,  and 
neighed  exultingly. 
•  "^  Well,  dnehess,"  said  the  Queen 


of  Navarre,  ^*  have  you  anything  new 
to  tell  me?" 

*^  Nothing,  madam,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Henriette.  Then,  in  a  lower 
tone,  she  added — '*  And  the  Hugue- 
not, what  is  become  of  him  ?  " 

^^  He  is  in  safety,"  replied  Mar- 
garet. "  And  your  Piedmontdse 
hero?  Where  is  he?" 

^'  He  insisted  upon  bdng  one  of  the 
party,  and  is  riding  M.  de  Nevers' 
charger,  ahorseasbigasanelephuitL 
He  is  a  superb  cavalier.  I  allowed 
him  to  come,  becausel  I  thoufl^t  that 
your  Huguenot  prot^  woula  be  still 
confined  to  his  room,  and  tibiat  conse- 
qnently  there  could  be  no  risk  of  their 
meeting." 

*'  Ma  fair  replied  Margaret,  smil- 
ing, *'  if  he  were  here,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  muck  danger  of  a 
single  combat  The  Huguenot  is  very 
handsome,  but  nothing  else — a  dove, 
and  not  an  eag^e ;  he  may  coo,  but  he 
will  not  bite.  After  all,**  added  she, 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  shoul- 
ders, '*we  perhaps  take  him  for  a 
Huguenot,  whilst  he  is  only  a  Brah- 
min, and  his  religion  may  forbid  his 
shedding  blood.  But  see  there, 
duchess — there  is  one  of  your  gentle- 
men, who  will  assuredly  be  ridden 
over.** 

'*Ah!  it  is  my  hero,"  cried  the 
duchess ;  **  look,  look  1  *' 
•  It  was  Coconnas,  who  had  left  his 
place  in  the  procession  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  the  Duchess  of  Nevers ;  Init, 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  cross- 
ing the  sortof  boulevard  separating  the 
street  of  St  Denis  from  the  faubourg 
of  the  same  name,  a  cavalier  belong- 
ing to  the  suite  of  the  Did^e  of  ^en- 
9on,  who  had  just  come  up,  was  run 
away  with  by  his  horse;  and,  being 
unable  immeoiately  to  check  the  ani- 
mal, came  full  tilt  against  Coconnas. 
The  Piedmontese  reeled  in  his  saddSe, 
and  his  hat  fell  off.  He  caught  it  in 
his  hand,  and  turned  furiously  up<Mi 
the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
rudely,  although  accidentally,  assailed. 

'^Good  heavens!"  said  Margaret, 
in  a  whisper  to  her  friend,  *^lt  ia 
Monsieur  de  la  Mole !" 

^'That  pale,  handsome  yonngman?" 
cried  the  duchess. 

^^Tes;  he  who  so  nearly  upset  your 
Piedmontese." 

^Oh!"   exdaiaied  the   dach^ss, 
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something  terrible  will  happen !  They 
recognise  each  other." 

They  had  done  so.  Coconnas 
dropped  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  sur- 
prise at  meeting  with  his  former 
acquaintance,  whom  he  folly  believed 
he  had  kiUed,  or  at  any  rate  disabled 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  to  La 
Mole,  when  he  recognised  Coconnas, 
a  flush  of  anger  overspread  his  pallid 
eonntenance.  For  a  few  seconds,  the 
two  men  remained  gazing  at  each 
other  with  looks  which  made  Marga- 
ret and  the  duchess  tremble.  Then 
La  Mole,  glancing  around  him,  and 
imderstandSng,  doubtless,  that  the 
place  was  not  a  fit  one  for  an  expla- 
nation, spurred  his  horse,  and  rejoined 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  Coconnas  re- 
mained for  a  moment  stationary, 
twisting  his  mustache  till  he  brought 
the  comer  of  it  nearly  into  his  eye, 
and  then  moved  onwards. 

'^  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  with 
mingled  scorn  and  vexation ;  *^  I  was 
not  mistaken  then.  Oh,  this  time  it 
Is  too  bad ! "  And  she  bit  her  lips  in 
anger. 

"  He  is  veiy  handsome,"  said  the 
duchess,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Duke  of 
Alen^n  took  his  place  behind  the 
king  and  the  queen-mother ;  so  that 
his  gentlemen,  in  order  to  follow  him, 
had  to  pass  Margaret  and  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers.  As  La  Mole  went  by,  he 
removed  his  hat,  bowed  low  to  the 
queen,  and  remained  bareheaded, 
waiting  tiU  her  majesty  should  honour 
him  with  a  look.  But  Margaret 
turned  her  head  proudly  away.  La 
Mole  doubtless  understood  the  scorn- 
ful expression  of  her  features;  his 
pale  face  became  livid,  and  he  grasped 
his  horse's  mane  as  if  to  save  himself 
from  flftDing. 

'^  Look  at  him,  cruel  that  you  are,*' 
said  Henriette  to  the  Queen ;  ^'  he  is 
going  to  faint." 

•  "Good!"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
smile  of  immense  contempt.  "  Have 
you  no  salts  to  ofibr  him  ?  " 
'  Madame  de  Nevers  was  mistaken. 
La  Mole  recovered  himself,  and  took 
his  place  behind  the  Duke  of  Alen^on. 

llie  royal  party  continned  to  ad- 
vance, and  presently  came  in  sight  of 
the  gallows  at  Montfaucon.  The 
King  and  Catharine  of  Medicis  were 
followed  by  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Alen^on,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 


Duke  of  Guise,  and  their  gentlemen ; 
then  came  Margaret,  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  and  the  ladles,  composing 
what  was  called  the  Queen's  flying 
squadron ;  finally,  the  pages,  esquires, 
lackeys,  and  the  people — ^in  aU,  ten 
thousand  souls.  The  guards,  who 
marched  in  front,  placed  themselves 
in  a  large  cirele  round  the  enclosure 
in  whidi  stood  the  gibbet;  and  on 
their  approach,  the  ravens  that  had 
perehed  upon  the  instrument  of  death 
flew  away  with  hoarse  and  dismal 
croakings.  To  the  principal  gallows 
was  hangmg  a  shapeless  mass,  a 
blackened  corpse,  covered  with  mud 
and  coagulated  blood.  It  was  sus- 
pended by  the  feet,  for  the  head  was 
wanting.  In  place  of  the  latter,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  people  had  substituted 
a  bundle  of  straw,  with  a  mask  fixed 
upon  it;  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
mask  some  scoffer,  acquainted  with 
the  admiral's  habits,  had  placed  a 
toothpick. 

It  was  a  sad  and  strange  sight  to 
behold  all  these  elegant  cavaliers  and 
beautiful  women  passing,  like  one  of 
the  processions  which  Goya  has 
painted,  under  the  blackened  skele- 
tons and  tall  grim  gibbets.  The 
greater  the  mirth  of  the  vintors,  the 
more  striking  was  the  contrast  with 
the  mournful  silence  and  cold  insen- 
sibility of  the  corpses  which  were  its 
object.  Many  of  the  party  supported 
with  difficulty  this  horrible  spectacle ; 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  especially,  in 
spite  of  his  powers  of  dissimuiaticm. 
and  habitual  command  over  himself, 
was  at  last  unable  to  bear  it  longer. 
He  took,  as  a  pretext,  the  st&(^ 
emitted  by  these  human  remidns; 
and  approaching  Charles,  who,  with 
Catiiarine  of  Medicis,  had  paused  be* 
fore  the  body  of  the  admural— 

'^  l^re,"  said  he,  "  does  not  yonr 
Majesty  find  that  the  smell  of  this 
poor  corpse  is  too  noxious  to  be  longer 
endured?'* 

"Hal  think  you  so,  Harry?" 
cried  Charies,  whose  eyes  were  simi^- 
ling  with  a  ferodons  j<^. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  I  am  not  of  yomr  opinion. 
2^e  btxfy  of  a  dead  ettemy  ahvtnfs 

"  By  my  faith  I  sire,"  said  Mob- 
sieur  de  Tavannes,  "your  Majesty 
should  have  invited  Pierre  Ronsard 
to  accompany  us  oh  this  Httle  visit  to 
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the  admiral;  he  would  have  made 
an  imprompta  epitaph  on  old  Gas* 
pard." 

''  That  will  I  make,"  said  Charles. 
And  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
'^  Listen,  gentlemen,*'  said  he — 

*'  Ci-git>  mais  c'est  mal  entcndtt, 
Ponr  lui  le  mot  est  trop  honnete, 
lei  ramiral  est  pendu. 
Par  les  pieds,  k  faute  de  tete.** 

'^  Bravo  I  bravo  I "  cried  the  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  with  one  voice, 
whilst  the  converted  Hngnenots  there 
present  maintained  a  gloomy  silence. 
As  to  Henry,  he  was  talking  to  Mar- 
garet and  the  Duchess  of  Nevers, 
and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

^*  Come,  sir,"  said  Catharine,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  perfames  with  which 
she  was  covered,  began  to  have 
enough  of  this  tainted  atmosphere— 
'^  Come,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  king, 
(i  the  best  of  friends  most  part.  Let 
OS  bid  adien  to  the  admiral,  and  re- 
torn  to  Paris." 

And  bowing  her  head  ironically  to 
the  corpse  by  way  of  a  farewell,  she 
tamed  her  horse  and  regained  the 
road,  whilst  her  snite  filed  past  the 
body  of  Coligny.  THe  crowd  follow- 
ed the  cavsdcade,  and  ten  minntes 
after  the  king's  departure,  no  one  re- 
mained near  the  mutilated  body  ^of 
the  admiraL 

When  we  say  no  one,  we  make  a 
mistake.  A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  black  horse,  and  who,  probably, 
daring  the  stay  of  the  king,  had  been 
nnable  to  contemplate  the  disfigured 
corpse  sc^dently  at  his  ease,  linger- 
ed behind,  and  was  amusing  himself 
by  examining,  in  all  their  details,  the 
chains,  irons,  stone  pillars,  in  short, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  gibbet, 
which,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  him, 
who  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
Paris,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  alHhings  are  brought 
in  the  metropolis,  a  paragon  of  hide- 
oos  ingenuity.  This  person  was  our 
friend  Cooonnas.  A  woman's  quick 
eye  had  in  vain  sought  him  through 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalcade.  Mon- 
sieur de  Cooonnas  remained  in  admi- 
ration before  the  masterpiece  of  £n- 
gnerrand  de  Marign^r. 

But  the  woman  in  question  was 
not  the  only  person  who  sought  Co- 
oonnas.   A  cavalier,  remarkable  for 
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his  white  satin  doublet,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  plume,  after  looking  be- 
fore  him,  and  on  either  side,  had  at 
last  looked  back  and  perceived  the 
tall  form  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  the 
gigantic  profile  of  his  horse,  sharply 
defined  against  the  evening  sky,  now 
reddened  by  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Then  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  satin  doublet  Ictft  the  road 
which  the  cavalcade  was  following^ 
struck  into  a  side  path,  and  describ*; 
ing  a  curve,  returned  towards  the 
gibbet.  He  had  scarcelv  done  this, 
when  the  Duchess  of  Inevers  ap- 
proached the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
said — 

''  We  were  mistaken,  Margaret, 
for  the  Piedmontese  has  remamed  be- 
hind, and  Monsieur  de  la  Mole  has 
followed  him." 

"  Mardir^  cried  Margaret  laugh* 
ing,  **  is  it  so  ?  I  confess  that  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  have  to  alter  my  opi- 
nion." 

She  then  looked  round,  and  saw  La 
Mole  returning  towards  the  gsilows. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  two 
princesses  to  quit  the  cavalcade.  The 
moment  was  favourable  for  so  do- 
ing, for  they  were  just  crossing  a  road 
bordered  by  high  hedges,  by  follow- 
ing which  they  would  get  to  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  gibbet.  Madame 
de  Nevers  said  a  word  to  the  captain 
of  her  guards,  Margaret  made  a  siga 
to  Gillonne,  her  tirewoman  and  con- 
fidant ;  and  these  four  persons  took 
the  cross  road,  and  hastened  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade  behind  some 
bushes  near  the  spot  they  were  de- 
sirous of  observing.  There  they  dis- 
mounted, and  the  captain  hdd  the 
horses,  whilst  the  thr^  ladies  found 
a  pleasant  seat  npon  the  dose  freak 
turf,  with  which  the  place  was 
overgrown.  An  opening  in  the 
bushes  enabled  them  to  observe  the 
smallest  details  of  what  was  passing. 

La  Mole  had  completed  his  ciicmt, 
and,  walking  up  behind  Coconnas,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  Piedmon- 
tese  turned  his  head. 

"  Oh! "  said  he,  ''it  was  no  dream 
then.    YonarestUlaUve?" 

"  Yes,  SU-,"  replied  La  Mole,  "  I 
am  still  alive.  It  is  not  your  lault> 
but  such  is  the  case." 

''  Mordieu!  I  recognise  yon  per- 
fectly," said  Coconnas,  ''  in  spite  of 
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your  pale  cheeks.    Yon  were  redder 
than  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 

**  And  I  recognise  yo^  also,"  said 
La  Mole,  *'  in  spite  of  that  ySllow 
ent  across  yonr  face.  Yon  were  paler 
than  yon  are  now  when  I  gave  it  to 
yon." 

Coconnas  bit  his  lips,  bnt  continued 
in  the  same  ironical  tone. 

^^  It  is  curious,  is  it  not,  Monsieur 
de  la  Mole,  particularly  for  a  Hugue- 
not, to  see  the  admind  hung  up  to 
that  iron  hook  ?  " 

«'  Count,"  said  La  Mole  with  a 
liow,  ^*  I  am  no  longer  a  Huguenot,  I 
have  the  himonr  to  be  a  Catholic." 

^^  Bah ! "  cried  Coconnas,  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  '^  you  are  converted  ? 
How  very  sly  of  you  I " 

«'  Sur,"  repUed  La  Mole,  with  the 
same  serious  politeness,  ^*  I  made  a 
vow  to  become  a  Catholic  if  I  escaped 
the  massacre." 

"  It  was  a  very  prudent  vow,"  re- 
turned the  Piedmontese,  **  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  it;  is  it  the  only 
one  yon  made  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  I  made  one  other,"  re- 
plied La  Mole,  patting  his  horse  with 
his  usual  deliberate  grace. 

"  And  it  was "  enquired  Co- 
connas. 

'  **To  hang  yon  up  yonder,  to  that 
little  hook  whidi  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  you,  just  below  Monsieur  de 
Goligny." 

"What!"   cried    Coconnas,    "all 
alive,  just  as  I  am?" 
*  ^^  No,  sir ;  after  passusg  my  sword 
liirongh  your  body." 

Coconnas  became  purple,  and  his 
grey  eyes  flashed  fire. 
'  "Really,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer; 
"  to  yonder  rail  ?  Yon  are  not  quite 
tall  enough  for  that,  my  little  gentle- 
flian." 

"Then  I  will  get  upon  your  horse,** 
replied  La  Mole.  "Ah!  you  think, 
my  dear  M.  Hannibal  de  Coconnas, 
diat  you  may  assassinate  people  with 
impunity  under  the  loyal  and  honour- 
aA)ie  pretext  of  being  a  hundred  to 
one.  Not  so.  A  day  comes  when 
every  man  finds  his  man,  and  for  yon 
that  day  is  come  now.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  break  your  ugly  head  with 
a  pistol  shot ;  but  pshaw !  I  should 
perhaps  miss  you,  for  my  hand  still 
riiakes  with  the  wounds  yon  so 
treacherously  gave  me. 

"My  ugly  headl"  roared  Coconnas, 


throwing  himself  off  his  horse.  "  On 
foot !  Monsieur  le  Comte— out  with 
your'  blade  I"  And  he  drew  his 
sword. 

"  I  think  your  Huguenot  called  him 
ugly,"  whispered  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers  to  Margaret.  "  Do  you  find 
him  so?" 

"  He  is  charming,"  cried  Margaret 
laughing,  "and  Monsieur  de  la 
Mole's  anger  renders  him  unjust. 
But  hush  I  let  us  observe  them." 

La  Mole  got  off  his  horse  with  as 
much  deliberation  as  Coconnas  had 
shown  haste,  drew  his  sword,  and 
put  himself  on  guard. 

"Aht"  cried  he,  as  he  extended 
his  arm. 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Coconnas,  as  he 
stretched  out  his. 

Both,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  a  sud- 
den movement  still  caused  them 
acute  suffering.  A  stifled  laugh  was 
audible  from  behind  the  trees.  The 
princesses  had  been  unable  to  restrain 
it  when  they  saw  the  two  champions 
mbbing  their  shoulders  and  grima- 
cing with  pain.  The  laugh  reached 
the  cars  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas, 
who  had  been  hitherto  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  but  who  now, 
on  looking  round,  perceived  the  ladies. 
La  Mole  again  put  himself  on  guard, 
steady  as  an  automaton,  and  Co- 
connas, as  theur  swords  crossed, 
uttered  an  energetic  Mordieu  ! 

"ilA(a/"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
"  they  are  in  earnest,  and  will  kill 
one  another  if  we  do  not  prevent  it. 
This  is  going  too  far.  Stop,  gentle- 
men, I  entreat  you." 

"  Let  them  go  on,"  said  Henriette, 
who,  having  afaready  seen  Coconnas 
make  head  successfully  agamst  three 
antagonists  at  once,  trusted  that  he 
would  have  at  least  as  easy  a  bargain 
of  La  Mole. 

At  the  first  clash  of  the  steel,  the 
combatants  became  silent.  They 
were  neither  of  them  confident  in 
theur  strength,  and,  at  each  pass  or 
parry,  their  imperfectly  healed  wounds 
caused  them  sharp  pain.  NeverthC'- 
less,  with  fixed  and  ardent  eye,  his 
lips  slightly  parted,  his  teeth  firmly 
set.  La  Mole  advanced  with  short 
steady  steps  upon  his  adversary, 
who,  perceiving  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  master  of  fence,  retreated 
—gradually,   it   is   true,   but   still 
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retreated.  In  this  manner  thej 
reached  the  edge  of  the  md^t,  or  dry 
ditch,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
spectators  had  stationed  themselves. 
There,  as  if  he  had  only  retired  with 
the  view  of  getting  nearer  to  the 
duchess,  Coconnas  stopped,  and  made 
a  rapid  thnist.  At  the  same  instant 
a  sangnine  spot,  which  grew  each 
second  larger,  appeared  npon  the 
white  satin  of  La  Mole's  doublet. 

^^  Courage  1"  cried  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers. 

^^  Poor  La  Mole  I"  exdatmed  Mar- 
garet, wil^  a  cry  of  sorrow. 

La  Mole  heard  the  exclamation, 
threw  one  expressive  glance  to  the 
queen,  and  making  a  skilful  feint, 
followed  it  up  by  a  pass  of  lightning 
swiftness.  This  time  both  tiie  women 
shrieked.  The  point  of  La  Mole's 
rapier  had  appeared,  crimson  with 
blood,  behind  the  back  of  Coconnas. 

Neither  of  the  combatants  feU; 
they  remained  on  their  feet,  staring 
at  eich  other,  each  of  them  feeling 
that  at  the  first  movement  he  made 
he  should  lose  his  balance.  At  last 
the  Fiedmontese,  more  dangerously 
wounded  than  his  antagonist,  and 
feeUng  that  his  strength  was  ebbing 
away  with  his  blood,  threw  himseS 
forward  upon  La  Mole,  and  seized 
him  with  (me  arm,  whilst  with  the 
other  hand  he  felt  for  his  dagger. 
I^a  Mole  mustered  all  his  remaining 
strength,  raised  his  hand,  and  struck 
Coconnas  on  the  forehead  with  his 
sword-hilt.  Coconnas  fell,  but  in  fall- 
ing he  dragged  his  adversary  after 
him,  and  iMth  rdled  into  the  ditch. 
Then  Margaret  and  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  seehig  that  although,  appa- 
rently dying,  they  still  sought  to  finish 
each  other,  sprang  forwai^,  preceded 
by  the  captain  of  the  guards.  But 
before  they  reached  the  wounded 
men,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  dosed, 
their  grasp  was  loosened,  and,  lettmg 
fall  thdr  weapons,  they  stretched 
themselves  out  stiff  and  convulsed. 
A  pool  of  blood  had  already  formed 
itsdf  around  them. 

"Ohl  brave,  brave  La  Mole!"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  unable  to  repress 
her  admiration.  *^  How  can  I  forgive 
myself  for  having  suspected  you?" 
And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

^^Alas!  alas!"  cried  the  duchess, 
sobbing  violently.  ^*Say,  nuidam, 
did  you  ever  see  such  intrepid  cham- 
pions ?  " 


"  Tudieu  ./—What  hard  knocks ! " 
exclaimed  the  captain,  trying  to 
stanch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
wonifds.  '*  Hola !  you  who  are  com- 
ing, come  more  quickly." 

A  man,  seated  on  the  front  of  % 
sort  of  cart  painted  of  a  red  colour, 
was  seen  slowly  approachii^. 

'*  Hola ! "  rep^U;ed  tte  captain, 
"  will  you  come,  then,  when  you  are 
called?  Do  you  not  see  that  these 
gentlemen  are  in  want  of  assistance  ?  ** 

The  man  in  the  cart,  whose  appear- 
ance was  in  the  highest  degree  coarse 
and  repulsive,  stopped  his  horse,  got 
down,  and  stepped  overthe  two  bo<to. 

^^  These  are  pretty  wounds,"  said 
he,  '*  but  I  make  better  ones." 

''  Who,  then,  are  you?  "  said  Mar- 
garet, experiencing,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, a  vague  and  unconquerable  sen- 
sation of  terror. 

^*  Madam,"  replied  the  man,  bowing 
to  the  ground,  *^  I  am  Maitre  Caboche, 
executioner  of  the  dty  of  Paris ;  and 
I  am  come  to  suspend  to  this  gibbet 
some  companions  for  the  admiral." 

'^  And  I  am  the  Queen  of  Navarre ; 
throw  out  your  dead  bodies,  place 
our  horses'  clothes  in  your  cart,  and 
bring  these  two  gentlemen  carefully 
to  the  Louvre." 

La  Mole  recovers  from  his  wounds 
before  Coconnas  is  out  of  danger.  The 
latter  is,  in  great  measure,  restored 
to  health  through  the  care  and  att^a- 
tion  which  his  late  antagonist  gene- 
rously lavishes  on  him ;  Uiey  become 
intimate  friends,  and  Coconnas  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  household  of  the  Duke  ^ 
of  Alen^on,  to  which  La  Mole  already 
belongs.  The  duke,  out  of  opposition 
to  his  brothers,  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  has  a  leaning  towards  the- 
Huguenot  party.  De  Mouy,  aPro-- 
testant  leader,  whose  father  has  been 
assassinated  by  Manrevd,  comes  in 
disguise  to  the  Louvre,  to  communi- 
cate with  Heniy  of  Navarre,  in  the- 
sincerity  of  whose  conversion  the  Hn- 
guenots  do  not  believe.  Henry,  how- 
ever, who  knows  that  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre  have  ears,  refuses  to  listen  to  • 
De  Mouy,  and  dedares  himself  Catho- 
lic to  the  backbone ;  and  De  Mouy, 
despauring  and  indignant,  leaves  the 
king's  apartment.  The  Duke  of 
Alen^n,  who  has  overheard  their 
conference,  as  Henry  suspected,  stops 
the  Huguenot  emissary,  and  .shows  a 
disposition  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  party  and  become  King  of  Na- 
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yarre.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
trigne  and  manoBavring,  very  skilfnllj 
managed  by  Henry,  who  makes 
D'Alen^n  believe  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  become  any  thing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple oonntry-gentleman,  and  that  he  is 
ndlling  to  aid  him  in  his  ambitions  de- 
signs. He  proposes  that  they  shonld 
watch  for  an  oj^rtnnity  of  leav- 
ing Paris  and  repauring  to  Navarre. 
Before  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  piinoes  are  completed,  however, 
the  Dake  of  Anjoa  has  be^  elected 
ELhig  of  Poland,  and  has  bad  his  elec- 
tion ratified  by  the  Pope ;  and  D^Alen- 
9on  then  begins  to  think  that  it  wonld 
be  advisable  to  remain  at  Paris  on 
the  chance  of  himsdf  becoming  King 
of  IVance.  Charles  IX.  is  delicate 
and  sickly,  subject  to  tremendoos 
ontbnrsta  of  passion  which  leave  him 
weak  and  exhausted ;  his  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  one.  Shonld  he 
die,  and  even  if  the  Poles  should  al- 
low their  new  king  to  return  to  France, 
D'Alen^on  would  have  time,  he  thinks, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  to 
seize  upon  the  vacant  throne.  Even 
the  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Poland 
would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the 
possession  of  thAt  of  Navarre.  Whilst 
ruminating  these  plans,  one  of  the 
king's  frequent  hunting  parties  takes 
place  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  and  is 
attended  by  all  the  royal  family  ex- 
cept the  Duke. of  Anjou,  then  absent 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  At  this 
hunting  party  the  following  striking 
incidents  occur. 

The  piquewr  who  had  told  the  king 
that  the  boar  was  still  in  the  enclo- 
sure, had  spoken  the  truth.  Hardly 
was  the  bloodhound  put  upon  the 
scent,  when  he  plunged  into  a  thicket, 
and  drove  the  animal,  an  enormous 
one  of  its  kind,  from  its  retreat  in  a 
cluster  of  thorn-bushes.  The  boar 
made  straight  across  the  road,  at  about 
fifty  paces  from  the  long.  The  leashes 
of  a  score  of  dogs  were  immediately 
slipped,  and  the  eager  hounds  rushed 
headlong  in  pursuit. 

The  chase  was  Charles's  strongest 
passion.  Scarcely  had  the  l^ar 
crossed  the  road,  when  he  purred 
after  him,  sounding  the  view  upon  his 
horn,  and  foUowed  by  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on,  and  by  Henry  of  Navane. 
AH  the  other  chasseurs  followed. 

The  royal  forests,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  were  not,  as  at  present,  ex- 


tensive parks  intersected  by  carriage 
roads.  Kings  had  not  yet  had  the 
happy  idea  of  becoming  timber-mer- 
chants, and  of  dividing  their  woods 
into  taiUes  and  futaks.  The  trees, 
planted,  not  by  scientific  foresters, 
but  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  let  the 
seed  fall  where  the  wind  chose  to  bear 
-it,  were  not  arranged  in  quincunxes, 
but  sprang  up  without  order,  and  as 
they  now  do  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
America.  Consequently  a  forest  at 
that  period  was  a  place  in  which 
boars  and  stags,  wolves  and  robbers, 
were  to  be  found  in  abund^ce. 

The  wood  of  Bondy  was  surround- 
ed by  a  circular  road,  like  the  tire  of 
a  wheel,  and  crossed  by  a  dozen  paths 
which  might  be  called  the  spokes.  Ta 
complete  the  comparison,  the  axle 
was  represented  by  a  earrefwr,  or 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
whence  ali  these  paths  diverged,  and 
whither  any  of  the  q>ortsmen  wha 
might  be  thrown  out  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing,  till  some  sight  or 
sound  of  the  chase  enabled  them  to 
rejoin  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of-  an  hour 
it  happened,  as  it  usually  did  at  these 
hunts,  that  insurmountable  obstades 
had  opposed  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hunters,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  had  become  inaudible  in  the 
distance,  and  the  king  himself  had 
returned  to  the  carrefow^  swearing 
and  cursmg  according  to  his  custom. 

"  Well,  D'Alen^on  I  WeU,  Hen- 
riot  1 "  cried  he — ^^  here  you  are,  moT' 
dieu!  as  calm  and  quiet  as  nuns 
following  their  abbess.  That  is  not 
hunting.  You,  D'Alen^on — ^you  look 
as  if  you  had  just  come  out  of  a  band- 
box ;  and  you  are  so  perfumed,  that  if 
you  got  between  the  boar  and  my 
dogs,  yon  would  make  them  lose  the 
scent.  And  you,  Henriot — ^where  is 
your  boar-spear?  Where  your  ar- 
quebnss  ?  " 

^\Sire,"  replied  Heniy,  ^'  an  arque- 
buss  would  be  useless  to  me.  I  know 
that  your  majesty  likes  to  shoot  the 
boar  himself  when  it  is  brought  ta 
bay.  As  to  the  spear,  I  handle  it 
very  dnmsily.  We  are  not  used  ta 
it  in  our  mountains,  where  we  hunt 
the  bear  with  nothiug  but  a  dagger." 

'^By  the  mardieu^  Henry,  when 
you  return  to  your  Pyrenees  yon 
shall  send  me  a  cart-load  of  beai-s.  It 
must  be  noble  sport  to  contend  with 
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an  animal  that  can  sttfla  yon  with  a 
hng.  Bnt  hark!  I  hear  the  dogs! 
No,  I  was  mistaken.*' 

The  king  pnt  his  horn  to  his  month 
and  sonnded  a  fanfare.  Several  horns 
replied  to  him.  Suddenly  a  piqutur 
appeared,  sounding  a  different  call. 

"The  view!  the  view!"  cried  the 
king;  and  he  galloped  off,  followed 
hj  the  other  sportsmen. 

The  piqueur  was  not  mistaken. 
As  the  king  advanced  he  heard  the 
baying  of  the  pack,  which  was  now 
eomposedof  more  thansixty  dogs,  fi^h 
relays  having  been  slipped  at  differ- 
ent places  near  which  the  boar  had 
passed.  At  last  Charles  caught  a 
second  glimpse  of  the  animal,  and, 
profiting  by  the  height  of  the  adjacent 
trees,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  be- 
neath their  brauches,  he  turned  into 
the  wood,  sounding  his  horn  with  all 
Lis  strength.  The  princes  followed 
him  for  some  time,  but  the  king  had 
80  vigorous  a  horse,  and,  carried  away 
by  his  eagerness,  he  dashed  over  such 
steep  and  broken  ground,  and  through 
such  dense  thickets,  that  first  the 
ladies,  then  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  gentlemen,  and  at  last  the  two 
princes,  were  forced  to  abandon  him. 
All  the  hunters  therefore,  with  the 
exception  of  Charles  and  a  few 
pigueurs,  found  themselves  reassem- 
bled at  the  carrefour.  D'Alencon  and 
Henry  were  standing  near  each  other 
in  a  long  alley.  At  about  a  hundred 
paces  fiK>m  them  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  halted,  with'  his  retinue  of  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen,  who  were  armed, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  rather 
for  the  battle-field  than  the  hunting- 
ground.  The  ladies  were  in  the  carre- 
Jaw  itself. 

"Would  it  not  seem,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Alen^n  to  Henry,  glancing 
at  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  the  comer 
of  his  eye,  "  that  yonder  man  with  his 
steel-clad  escort  is  the  true  king  ?  Ho 
does  not  even  vouchsafe  a  glance  to 
OS  poor  princes.'' 

"Why  shonld  he  treat  us  better 
than  our  own  relations  do?"  replied 
Henry.  "Are  we  not,  you  and  I, 
prisoners  at  the  court  of  France, 
hostages  for  our  party?" 

The  Duke  Francis  started,  and 
looked  at  Henry  as  if  to  provoke  a 
further  explanation ;  but  Henry  had 

gone  further  than  was  his  wont,  and 
e  remained  silent. 


"What  do  you  mean,  Hwiry?" 
enquired  the  duke,  evidentlv  vexed 
that  his  brother-in-law,  by  his  tad- 
tumity,  compelled  him  to  put  the 
question. 

"  I  mean,  brother,"  answered 
Henry,  "  that  those  armed  men  who 
seem  so  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  us, 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  guards 
charged  to  prevent  us  firom  escaping." 

"Escjq)ing!  Why?  How?"  cried 
D'Alen^n,  with  a  well-feigned  idr  of 
surprise  and  sunplicity. 

"You  have  a  magnificent  jennet 
there,  Francis,"  said  Henry,  following 
np  the  subject,  whilst  appearing  to 
change  the  conversation.  "  I  am  sure 
he  would  get  over  seven  leagues  in  an 
hour,  and  twenty  from  now  till  noon. 
It  is  a  fine  day  for  a  ride.  Look  at 
that  cross-road— how  level  and  plea- 
sant it  is!  Are  yon  not  tempted, 
Francis?  For  my  part,  my  spurs 
are  burning  my  heels." 

Francis  made  no  answer.  He 
turned  red  and  pale  alternately,  and 
appeared  to  be  strainluff  his  hearing 
to  catch  some  sound  of  the  chase. 

"  The  news  from  Poland  have  pro- 
duced theur  effect,"  said  Heniy  to 
himself,  "and  my  good  brother-in- 
law  has  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  would 
like  to  see  me  escape,  bnt  I  shall  not 
go  alone." 

He  had  scarcely  made  the  reflection, 
when  several  of  the  recently  convert- 
ed Huguenots,  who  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months  had  returned  to 
the  court  and  the  Bonush  churoh, 
came  np  at  a  canter,  and  saluted  the 
two  princes  with  a  most  engaging 
smile.  TheDukeofAlen^on,  alr^y 
urged  on  by  Henry's  overtures,  had 
bnt  to  utter  a  word  or  make  a  sign, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  flight 
would  be  favoured  by  the  thirty  or 
forty  cavaliers  who  had  collected 
around  him,  as  if  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
But  that  word  he  did  not  utter.  He 
turned  away  his  head,  and,  pntUng  his 
horn  to  his  mouth,  sonnded  the  rally. 

Nevertheless  the  new-comers,  as  if 
they  thought  that  D'Alen^n's  hesita- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Guisards,  had  gradually  placed 
themselves  between  the  latter  and  the 
two  princes,  arraying  themselves  in 
Echelon  with  a  sort  of  strategic  skill, 
which  implied  a  habit  of  military 
manoenvres.    Gnise  and  his  followers 
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would  have  had  to  ride  oyer  them  to 
get  at  the  Duke  of  Aleo^on  and  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  a  long  and  unobstructed  road  lay 
open  before  the  brothers-in-law. 

Suddenly,  between  the  trees,  at  ten 
paces  from  the  Ejug  of  Navarre,  there 
appeared  another  horseman,  whom 
the  princes  had  not  yet  seen.  Henry 
was  tiying  to  guess  who  this  person 
was,  when  the  gentleman  raised  his 
hat  and  disclosed  the  features  of  the 
Viscount  of  Turenne,  one  of  the  chiefe 
of  the  Protestant  party,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  be  then  in  Poitou.  The 
viscount  even  risked  a  sign,  which 
meant  to  say — "  Are  you  coming?*' 
But  Henry,  after  consulting  the  in- 
expressive countenance  and  dull  eyes 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  turned  his 
head  two  or  three  times  upon  his 
shoulders,  as  if  something  in  the  col- 
lar of  his  doublet  inconvenienced  him. 
It  was  a  reply  in  the  negative.  The 
viscount  understood  it,  gave  his  horse 
the  spur,  and  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees.  At  the  same  moment  the  pack 
was  heard  approaching;  then,  at^the 
end  of  the  alley,  the  boar  was  seen  to 
pass,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by 
the  dogs,  whilst  after  them  came 
Charles  IX.,  like  some  demon-hunts- 
man, bareheaded,  his  horn  at  his 
mouth,  sounding  as  though  he  would 
burst  his  lungs.  Three  or  four pt'^iteurs 
followed  him. 

"  The  king !"  cried  D'Alen^on,  rid- 
ing off  to  join  in  the  chase.  Henry, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  his 
partizans,  signed  to  them  to  remain, 
and  approached  the  ladies. 

*^  Well,''  said  Margaret,  advancing 
to  meet  him. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Henry,  "  we 
are  hunting  the  boar." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,  the  wind  has  changed  since 
yesterday  morning.  I  think  I  pre- 
dicted that  such  would  be  the  case." 

"  These  changes  of  wind  are  bad  for 
hunting — are  they  not,  sur?"  enquired 
Margaret. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  "  they 
sometimes  overturn  previous  arrange- 
ments, and  the  plan  has  to  be  remade." 

At  this  moment  the  baying  of  the 

pack  was  again  heard  near  the  carre- 

four.    The  noise  and  tumult  rapidly 

approaching,  warned  the  hunters  to 

be  on  the  alert.  All  heads  were  raised, 
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every  ear  was  strained,  when  sudden- 
ly the  boar  burst  out  of  the  wood,  and, 
instead  of  plunging  into  the  opposite 
thicket,  made  straight  for  the  carre- 
four.  Close  to  the  animal's  heels 
were  thirty  or  forty  of  the  strongest 
amongst  the  dogs,  and  at  less  than 
twenty  paces  behind  these  came 
Charles  himself,  without  cap  or  cloak, 
his  clothes  torn  by  the  thorns,  his  face 
and  hands  covered  with  blood.  Only 
one  or  tsfo  piquewrs  kept  up  with  him. 
Alternately  sounding  his  horn  and 
shouting  encouragement  to  the  dogs, 
the  king  pressed  onwards,  every  thing 
but  the  chase  forgotten.  If  his  horse 
had  failed  him  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  exclaimed,  like  Richard 
III.,  *^My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 
But  the  horse  appeared  as  eager  as 
his  rider.  His  feet  scarce  touched 
the  ground,  and  he  seemed  to  snort 
fire  from  his  blood-red  nostrils.  Boar, 
dogs,  and  king  dashed  by  like  a  whirl- 
wind. 

''  HallaUl  haUaU!"  cried  the  king 
as  he  passed.  And  again  he  applied 
his  horn  to  his  bleeding  lips.  A  short 
distance  behind  him  came  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on  and  two  more  piqueurs. 
The  horses  of  the  others  were  blown 
or  distanced. 

Every  body  now  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit, for  it  was  evident  that  the  boar 
would  soon  turn  to  bay.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the 
beast  left  the  path  and  entered  the 
wood ;  but  on  reaching  a  neighbouring 
glade,  he  turned  his  tail  to  a  rock  and 
made  head  against  the  dogs.  Tlie 
most  interesting  moment  of  the  hunt 
had  arrived.  The  animal  was  evi- 
dently prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.  The  dogs,  fierce  and  foam- 
ing after  their  three  hours'  chase, 
precipitated  themselves  upon  him  with 
a  fury  which  was  redoubled  by  the 
shouts  and  oaths  of  the  king.  The 
hunters  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle, 
Charles  a  little  in  front,  having  behind 
him  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who  carried 
an  arquebuss,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
who  was  armed  only  with  a  couteau- 
de-chasse.  The  duke  unslung  his 
arquebuss  and  lit  the  match ;  Henry 
loosened  his  hunting-knife  in  the  scab- 
bard. As  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
affected  to  despise  field-sports,  he  kept 
himself  a  little  apart  with  his  gentle-, 
men ;  and  on  the  other  side  another 
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little  gronp  was  formed  by  the  ladies. 
AU  eyes  were  fixed  in  anxious  expec- 
tation upon  the  boar. 

A  little  apart  stood  9Lpiqueur^  exert- 
ing all  his  strength  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  two  enormons  dogs,  who  awaited, 
coyered  with  their  coats  of  mail, 
howling  savagely,  and  straggling  as 
though  they  woidd  break  their  chains, 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  let 
loose  upon  the  boar.  The  latter  did 
wonders.  Attacked  at  one  time  by 
forty  dogs,  that  covered  him  like  a 
living  wave  or  many-coloured  carpet, 
and  strove  on  aU  sides  to  tear  his 
wrinkled  and  bristling  hide,  he,  at 
each  blow  of  his  formidable  tusk, 
tossed  one  of  his  assailants  ten  feet 
into  the  air.  The  dogs  fell  to  the 
ground  ripped  up,  and  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  bowels  hanging  out 
of  their  wounds,  once  more  into  the 
melee;  whilst  Charles,  with  hair  on 
end,  inflamed  eyes,  and  distended  nos- 
trils, bent  forward  over  the  neck  of 
his  foaming  steed  and  sounded  a  fvL" 
TioxiBhcdlaii.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
twenty  dogs  were  disabled. 

*'The  mastiffs!"  cried  Charles; 
''  the  mastiffs ! " 

At  the  word,  thepimieur  slipped  the 
leashes,  and  the  two  dogs  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  carnage,  upsetting 
the  smaller  hounds,  and  with  then: 
iron-coated  sides  forcing  their  way  to 
the  boar,  whom  they  seized  each  by 
an  ear.  The  animal,  feeUng  himself 
coijffe^  as  it  is  termed,  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  pain  and  fory. 

'^  Bravo,  Duredent !  Bravo,  Ris- 
quetout  I "  vociferated  Charles.  "  Cou- 
rage, my  dogs  1  a  spear  I  a  spear!" 

"  Will  you  have  my  arquebuss?" 
said  the  Duke  of  Alen9on. 

"  No,"  cried  the  king.  "  No — one 
does  not  feel  the  ball  go  in ;  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  that.  One  feels  the  spear. 
A  spear!  a  spear  I" 

A  boar-spear  made  of  wood  har- 
dened in  the  fire  and  tipped  with  iron, 
was  handed  to  the  king.  "  Be  cau- 
tious, brother  I "  exclaimed  Margaret 

^^  Susy  siUy  sire  I"  cried  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers.  "  Do  not  miss  him,  sire. 
A  good  thrust  to  the  brute  I" 

' '  You  may  depend  on  that,  duchess," 
replied  Charles.  And  levelling  his 
spear,  he  charged  the  boar,  who, 
being  held  down  by  the  two  dogs, 
could  not  avoid  the  blow.  Never- 
theless, at  the  sight  of  the  glittering 


point  of  the  weapon,  the  animal  made 
a  movement  on  one  side,  and  the  spear, 
instead  of  piercing  his  breast,  grazed 
his  shoulder,  and  struck  against  the 
rock  in  his  rear. 

**  Mille  noms  (Tun  diable/^^  cried  the 
king,  '*  I  have  missed  him.  A  spear ! 
a  spear!"  And  backing  his  horse, 
like  a  knight  in  the  lists,  he  pitched 
away  his  weapon,  of  which  the  point 
had  turned  against  the  rock.  Apiqueur 
advanced  to  give  him  another.  But 
at  the  same  moment,  as  if  he  had  fore- 
seen the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and 
was  determined  to  avoid  it  at  any  cost, 
the  boar,  by  a  violent  effort,  wrenched 
his  torn  ears  from  the  jaws  of  the 
dogs,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  brist- 
ling and  hideous,  his  respiration 
sounding  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge, 
and  his  teeth  chattering  and  grinding 
against  each  other,  he  lowered  his 
head  and  made  a  rush  at  the  kiug*s 
horse.  Charles  was  too  experienced 
a  sportsman  not  to  have  anticipated 
this  attack,  and  he  turned  his  horse 
quickly  aside.  But  he  had  pressed 
toorhard  upon  the  bit;  the  horse 
reared  violently,  and,  either  terrified 
at  the  boar  or  compelled  by  the  pull 
on  the  bridle,  fell  backwards.  The 
spectators  uttered  a  terrible  cry.  The 
lung's  thigh  was  under  the  horse. 

*'  Slack  your  rein!"  cried  Heniy, 
**  slack  your  rein!" 

The  king  relinquished  his  hold  on 
the  bridle,  seized  the  saddle  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  tried  to 
draw  his  hunting-knife ;  but  the  blade, 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  his 
body,  would  not  leave  its  sheath. 

"The  boar!  the  boar!"  cried 
Cbarles.    "  Help,  D'Alen^on !  help ! " 

Nevertheless  the  horse,  left  to  him- 
self, and  as  if  he  had  understood  his 
rider's  peril,  made  an  effort,  and  had 
already  got  up  on  three  legs,  when 
Heniy  saw  the  Duke  Francis  grow 
deadly  pale,  bring  his  arqnebuss  to 
his  shoulder,  and  fire.  The  ball,  in- 
stead of  striking  the  boar,  now  but  at 
two  paces  from  the  king,  broke  the 
front  leg  of  the  horse,  who  again  fell 
with  his  nose  upon  the  earth.  At  the 
.  same  moment  Charles's  boot  was  torn 
by  the  tusk  o^f  the  boar. 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  D^Alen^on  be- 
tween his  pallid  lips,  "  I  think  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  King  of  France, 
and  that  I  am  King  of  Poland  I " 

It  seemed  indeed  probable.    The 
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snout  of  the  boar  was  rammaging 
Charles's  thigh,  when  the  latter  felt 
somebody  seize  and  raise  his  arm — ^a 
keen  bright  blade  flashed  before  his 
eyes,  and  buried  itself  to  the  hilt  in 
the  shoulder  of  the  brute ;  whilst  a 
gauntleted  hand  put  aside  the  dan- 
gerous tusks  which  were  ahready  dis- 
appearing under  the  King^s  garments. 
Charles,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  horse's  movement  to  disengage 
his  leg,  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and, 
seeing  himself  covered  with  blood, 
became  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"  Sure,"  said  Henry,  who,  still  on 
his  knees,  held  down  the  boar,  which 
he  had  stabbed  to  the  heart — '*  Sire, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  I  put  aside 
the  tusk,  and  your  Majesty  is  unhurt." 
Then,  getting  up,  he  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  hunting-knife,  and  the  boar  fell, 
the  blood  flowing  from  his^mouth  even 
more  plentifidly  than  from  the  wound. 

Charles,  surrounded  by  the  alarmed 
throng,  and  assailed  by  cries  of  ter- 
ror that  might  well  have  bewildered 
the  calmest  courage,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  point  of  falling  senseless 
near  the  dying  animal,  fint  here- 
covered  himself,  and  turning  towards 
the  King  of  Navarre,  pressed  his  hand 
with  a  look  in  which  was  visible  the 
first  gleam  of  kindly  feeling  that  he 
had  shown  during  his  twenty-four 
years  of  existence. 

''  Thanks,  Henriot,"  said  he. 

"  My  poor  brother! "  cried  D'Alen- 
9on,  approaching  the  king. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  there,  D'Alen^on  ?  " 
cried  Chaiies.  '^WeU,  you  famous 
marksman,  what  Js  become  of  your 
buUet  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  flattened  upon  the 
hide  of  the  boar,"  said  the  duke. 

**jE»/  man  Dim/''  cried  Henry 
with  a  surprise  that  was  admirably 
acted;  "see  there,  Francis — ^yourball 
has  broken  the  leg  of  his  Majesty's 
horse!" 

''  What  I "  said  the  king ;  '*  is  that 
true?" 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  duke,  in 
great  confusion ;  "  my  hand  trembled 
so  violently." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  for  an  expert 
marksman  you  have  made  a  singular 
shot,  Francis,"  said  Charles  finowning. 
"  For  the  second  time,  thanks.  Hen- 
riot.  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  king, 
"  we  wOl  return  to  Paris ;  I  have  hf^ 
enough  for  to-day." 


Mai*garet  came  up  to  congratulate 
Henry. 

* '  Mafoi!  yes,  Margot,"  said  Charles, 
"  you  may  congratulate  him,  and  very 
nncerely  too,  for  without  him  the 
King  of  France  would  now  be  Henry 
the  Third." 

"Alas!  madam,"  said  the  B^ar- 
nais, "  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  already  my 
enemv,  will  hate  me  tenfold  for  this 
morning's  work.  But  it  cannot  be 
helped.  One  does  what  one  can,  as 
M.  d'AleuQon  will  tell  you. 

And  stooping,  be  drew  his  hunting- 
knife  from  the  carcass  of  the  boar, 
and  plunged  it  thrice  into  the  ground, 
to  cleanse  it  from  the  blood. 

Before  leaving  the  Louvre,  on  the 
morning  of  the  boar-hunt,  Charles  has 
been  prevailed  upon  by  Catharine  of 
Medids,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
prediction  already  referred  to,  has 
vowed  Heniy's  destruction,  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  King  of  Navarre's 
arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
tile.  In  this  warrant  she  inserts  the 
words,  "  dead  or  alive,"  and  entrusts 
its  execution  to  the  assassin  Maurevel, 
intimating  to  him  that  Henry's  death 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  her  than 
his  capture.  Charles,  however,  learns 
that  his  mother  has  had  an  interview 
with  Maurevel,  guesses  the  fate  re- 
served for  Henry,  and,  as  the  least 
troublesome  way  of  rescuing  the  man 
who  had  that  day  saved  his  life,  he 
makes  his  brother-in-law  accompany 
him  to  sup  and  pass  the  night  out  of 
the  Louvre.  Henry  does  not  dare  to 
refuse,  although  he  is  expecting  a 
nocturnal  visit  from  De  Mouy  in  his 
apartment,  and  the  two  kings  leave 
the  palace  together.  Here  is  what 
passes  after  their  departure. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  midnight, 
and  the  most  profound  silence  reigned 
in  the  Louvre.  Margaret  and  the 
Duchess  of  Nevers  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Kue 
Tizon ;  Coconnas  and  La  Mole  had 
followed  them ;  the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
remained  in  Mb  apartment  in  vague 
and  anxious  expectation  of  the  events 
irhich  the  queen-mother  had  predict- 
ed to  him ;  finally,  Catharine  herself 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  Madame  de 
Sauve,  seated  at  her  bedside,  was 
reading  to  her  certun  Italian  tales,  at 
which  the  good  queen  laughed  heart- 
ily. For  a  long  time,  Catharine  had 
not  been  in  so  complacent  a  humour. 
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After  making  an  excellent  snpper  with 
her  ladies,  after  holding  a  consul- 
tation with  her  physician,  and  mak- 
ing up  the  account  of  her  day^s 
expenditnre,  she  had  ordered  prayers 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  high- 
ly important,  she  said,  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children.  It  was  one  of 
Catharine's  Florentine  habits  to  have 
prayers  and  masses  said  for  the  suc- 
cess of  projects,  the  nature  of  which 
was  known  but  to  God  and  to  her- 
self. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Sauve  is  read- 
ing, a  terrible  cry  and  a  pistol-shot 
are  heard,  followed  by  the  noise  of  a 
struggle  from  the  (Urection  of  the 
King  of  Navarre's  apartment.  All 
are  greatly  alarmed,  except  Catharine, 
who  affects  not  to  have  heard  the 
sounds,  and  forbids  enquiry  as  to 
their  cause,  attributing  them  to  some 
brawling  guardsmen.  At  last  the 
disturbance  appears  to  have  ceased. 

"  It  is  over,"  said  Catharine. — Cap- 
tain," she  continued,  addressing  her- 
self to  Monsieur  de  Nancey,  ^^  if  there 
has  been  scandal  in  the  palace,  you 
will  not  fail  to-morrow  to  have  it  se- 
verely punished.  Go  on  reading, 
Carlotta." 

And  Catharine  fell  back  upon  her 
pillows.  Only  those  nearest  to  her 
observed  that  large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion were  trickling  down  her  face. 

Madame  de  Sauve  obeyed  the  for- 
mal order  she  had  received,  but  with 
her  eyes  and  voice. only.  Her  ima- 
gination represented  to  her  some  ter- 
rible danger  suspended  over  the  head 
of  him  she  loved.  After  a  short  strug- 
gle between  emotion  and  etiquette^ 
the  former  prevailed ;  her  voice  died 
away,  the  book  fell  from  her  hands, 
and  she  fainted.  Just  then  a  violent 
noise  was  heard;  a  heavy  hurried 
step  shook  the  corridor ;  two  pistol- 
shots  caused  the  windows  to  rattle  in 
their  frames,  and  Catharine,  astonish- 
ed at  this  prolonged  struggle,  sprang 
from  her  couch,  pale,  and  T^th  dilated 
eyeballs.  The  captain  of  the  guard 
was  hastening  to  the  door,  when  she 
seized  his  arm. 

^^  Let  no  one  leave  the  room,"  she 
cried ;  ^'  I  will  go  myself  to  see  what 
is  occurring." 

What  was  occurring,  or  rather  what 
had  occurred,  was  this :  De  Mouy  had 
received,  that  morning,  from  Henry's 
page,  Orthon,  the  key  of  the  King  of 


Navarre's  appartment.  In  the  hollow 
of  the  key  was  a  small  roll  of  paper, 
which  he  drew  out  with  a  pin.  It 
contained  the  password  to  be  nsed 
that  night  at  the  Louvre.  Orthon 
had,  moreover,  delivered  a  verbal  in- 
vitation from  Henry  to  De  Mouy,  to 
visit  him  at  the  Louvre  that-  night  at 
ten  o'clock. 

At  half-past  nine,  De  Mouy  donned 
a  cuirass,  of  which  the  strength  had 
been  more  than  once  tested ;  over  this 
he  buttoned  a  silken  doublet,  buckled 
on  his  sword,  stuck  his  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  covered  the  whole  with  the 
counterpart  of  La  Mole's  famous  crim- 
son nlantle.  Thanks  to  this  well- 
known  garment,  and  to  the  password 
with  which  he  was  provided,  he  pass- 
ed the  guards  undiscovered,  and  went, 
straight  to  Henry's  apartment,  imi- 
tating as  usual,  and  as  well  as  he  could, 
La  Mole's  manner  of  walking.  In  the 
antechamber  he  found  Orthon  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Sire  de  Mouy,"  said  the  lad,  "  the 
king  is  out,  but  he  begs  of  you  to  widt, 
and,  if  agreeable,  to  throw  yourself 
upon  his  bed  till  his  return." 

De  Mouy  entered  without  asking 
any  further  explanation,  and  by  way 
of  passing  the  time,  took  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  began  marking  the  different 
stages  from  Paris  to  Pau  upon  a  map 
of  France  that  hung  against  the  wall. 
This  he  had  completed,  however,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  after  walk- 
ing two  or  three  times  round  the  room, 
and  gaping  twice  as  often,  he  took 
advantage  of  Henry's  permission,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  the  laige  bed, 
surrounded  with  dark  hangings,  which 
stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  placed  his  pistols, and  a 
lamp  upon  a  table  near  at  hand,  laid 
his  naked  sword  beside  him,  and  cer- 
tain not  to  be  surprised,  since  Orthon 
was  keeping  watch  in  the  antecham- 
ber, he  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber, 
and  was  soon  snoring  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  King  of  Navarre  him- 
self. 

It  was  then  that  six  men,  with  nak- 
ed swords  in  their  hands,  and  daggers 
in  their  girdles,  stealthily  entered  the 
corridor  upon  which  the  door  of 
Henry's  apartment  opened.  A  seventh 
man  walked  in  front  of  the  party,  hav- 
ing, besides  his  sword,  and  a  dagger 
as  broad  and  as  strong  as  a  hunting- 
knife,  a  brace  of  pistols  suspended  to 
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his  belt  by  Bilver  hooks.  This  man 
was  Manrevel.  On  reaching  Henry's 
door,  he  paused,  introdaced  into  the 
lock  the  key  which  he  had  received 
from  the  queen-mother,  and,  leaving 
two  men  at  the  onter  door,  entered 
the  antechamber  with  the  four  others. 
'^  Ah,  ha  I "  said  he,  as  the  load 
breathing  of  the  sleeper  reached  his 
ears  from  the  inner  room,  ^^  he  is 
there." 

Just  then  Orthon,  thinking  it  was 
his  master  who  was  coming  in,  went 
to  meet  him,  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  five  armed  men.  At  the 
sight  of  that  sinister  countenance,  of 
that  Maurevel,  whom  men  called  Tu- 
eur  du  Roi^  the  fsuthful  lad  stepped 
back,  and  placed  himself  before  the 
second  door. 

*^  In  the  king's  name,"  said  Man- 
revel,  "  where  is  your  master  ?  " 

"  My  master  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  The  King  of  Navarre  is  not  here," 
replied  Orthon,  still  in  front  of  the 
door. 

"Tis  a  lie,"  replied  Maurevel. 
"  Come !  out  of  the  way ! " 

The  Bdamese  areaheadstrong  race; 
Orthon  growled  in  reply  to  this  sum- 
mons, like  one  of  thMogs  of  his  own 
mountains. 

^*  You  shall  not  go  in,"  said  he 
sturdily.  "  The  king  is  absent."  And 
he  held  the  door  to. 

Maurevel  made  a  sign;  the  four 
men  seized  the  lad,  pulled  him  away 
from  the  door-jambs  to  which  he  clung, 
and  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out, 
Maurevel  placed  his  hand  over  it. 
Orthon  bit  him  furiously;  the  assassin 
snatched  away  his  hand,  with  a  sup- 
pressed cry,  and  struck  the  boy  on 
the  head  with  his  sword-hilt.  Orthon 
staggered. 

^^  Alarm  I  alarm  I  alarm ! "  cried 
he,  as  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  assassins  passed  over  his  body ; 
two  remained  at  the  second  door,  and 
the  remaining  two  entered  the  bed- 
chamber, led  on  by  Maurevel.  By  the 
light  of  the  lamp  still  burning  upon 
the  table,  they  distinguished  the  bed, 
of  which  the  curtains  were  closed. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  lieutenant  of 
the  little  band,  "  he  has  left  o£f  snor- 
ing, it  seems." 

'*  AUoTu^  «iM  /"  cried  Manrevel. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  hoarse 
cry,  resembling  rather  the  roar  of  a 


lion  than  any  human  accents,  issued 
from  behind  the  curtains,  which  the 
next  instant  were  torn  asunder.  A 
man  armed  with  a  cuirass,  and  his 
head  covered  with  one  of  those  salades^ 
or  head-pieces,  that  come  down  to  the 
eyes,  appeared  seated  upon  the  bed,  a 
pistol  in  either  hand,  and  his  drawn 
sword  upon  his  knees.  No  sooner 
did  Maurevel  perceive  this  figure,  and 
recognise  the  features  of  De  Mouy, 
than  he  became  frightfully  pale,  his 
hair  bristled  up,  his  mouth  filled  with 
foam,  and  he  made  a  step  backwards, 
as  though  terrified  by  some  horrible 
and  unexpected  apparition.  At  the 
same  moment  the  armed  figure  rose 
from  its  seat  and  made  a  step  for- 
wards, so  that  the  assiuled  seemed  to 
be  pursuing,  and  the  assailant  to  fiy. 

"  Ah !  villain,"  exclaimed  De  Mouy, 
in  the  hollow  tones  of  suppressed  fury, 
"  do  you  come  to  kill  me  as  you  killed 
my  father?' 

The  two  men  who  had  accompanied 
Maurevel  into  the  chamber  idone  heard 
these  terrible  words ;  but  as  they  were 
spoken,  De  Mony's  pistol  had  been 
brought  to  a  level  with  Maurevel's 
head.  Maurevel  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  at  the  very  moment  that  De 
Mouy  pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet 
passed  over  him,  and  one  of  the  guards 
who  stood  behind,  and  who  had  been 
uncovered  by  his  movement,  received 
it  in  his  heart.  At  the  same  instant 
Maurevel  fired,  but  the  ball  rebounded 
from  De  Mouy's  cuirass.  Then  De 
Mouy,  with  one  blow  of  his  heavy 
sword,  split  the  skull  of  the  other 
soldier,  and,  turning  upon  Maurevel, 
attacked  him  furioiuly.  The  combat 
was  terrible  but  short.  At  the  fourth 
pass  Maurevel  felt,  the  cold  steel  in 
his  throat;  he  uttered  a  stifled  cry, 
fell  badcwards,  and,  in  falling,  over- 
turned the  lamp.  Immediately  De 
Mouy,  profiting  by  the  darkness,  and 
vigorous  and  active  as  one  of  Homer's 
heroes,  rushed  into  the  outer  room, 
cut  down  one  of  the  guards,  pushed 
aside  the  other,  and,  passing  like  a 
thunderbolt  between  the  two  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  antechamber, 
received  their  fire  without  injury.  He 
had  still  got  a  loaded  pistol,  besides 
the  sword  which  he  so  well  knew  how 
to  handle.  For  one  second  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  take  refuge 
in  Monsieur  d'Alengon's  apartment, 
the  door  of  which,  he  thought,  was 
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just  then  opened,  or  whether  he  shonld 
endeavour  to  leave  the  Louvre.  Be- 
dding upon  the  latter  course,  he 
sprang  down  the  stairs,  ten  steps  at  a 
time,  reached  the  wicket,  uttered  the 
password,  and  darted  out. 

'^  Go  up-stairs,**  he  shouted  as  he 
passed  the  guardhouse;  ^Hhey  are 
slaying  there  for  the  king's  account." 

And  before  he  could  be  pursued,  he 
had  disappeared  in  the  Bue  du  Coq, 
without  having  received  a  scratch. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  time  that 
Catharme  had  said  to  Be  Nancey — 
^^  Remain  here ;  I  will  go  myself  to  see 
what  is  occurring." 

^^  But,  madam,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, ^*'  the  danger  to  which  your 
Majesty  might  be  exposed  compels 
me  to  follow." 

*•''  Remain  here,  sir,"  said  Catha- 
rine, in  a  more  imperative  tone  than 
before.  ^^  A  higher  power  than  that 
of  the  sword  watches  over  the  safety 
of  kings." 

The  captain  obeyed.  Catharine 
took  a  lamp,  thrust  her  naked  feet 
into  velvet  slippers,  entered  the  cor- 
ridor, which  was  still  full  of  smoke, 
and  advanced,  cold  and  unmoved, 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  King  of 
Navarre.  All  was  again  dead  silence. 
Catharine  reached  the  outer  door  of 
Henry's  rooms,  and  passed  into  the  . 
antechamber,  where  Orthon  was  lying, 
still  insensible. 

^^  Ah,  ha ! "  said  she,  ^^  here  is  the 
page  to  begin  with ;  a  little  further 
we  shall  doubtless  find  the  master." 
And  she  passed  through  the  second 
room. 

Then  her  foot  struck  against  a 
corpse:  it  was  that  of  the  soldier 
whose  skull  had  been  split.  He  was 
quite  dead.  Three  p^ces  further  she 
found  the  lieutenant:  a  ball  in  his 
breast,  and  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat  Finally,  near  the  bed,  lay  a 
man  bleeding  profusely  from  a  double 
wound  that  had  gone  completely 
through  his  throat.  He  was  making 
violent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise 
himself  from  the  ground.  This  was 
Maurevd. 

Catharine's  blood  ran  cold ;  she  saw 
the  bed  empty;  she  looked  round  the 
room,  and  sought  in  vain  amongst  the 
three  bodies  that  lay  weltering  upon 
the  floor,  that  of  him  whom  she  would 
fain  have  seen  there.  Maurevel  re- 
cognised her ;  his  eyes  became  horri- 


bly dilated,  and  he  held  out  his  arms 
with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
'^  where  is  he  ?  What  has  become  of 
him?  Wretdi!  have  you  let  him 
escape  ?  " 

Maurevel  endeavoured  to  articu- 
late ;  but  an  unintelligible  hissing, 
which  issued  from  his  wound,  was  the 
only  sound  he  could  give  forth ;  a  red- 
dish froth  fringed  his  lips,  and  ho 
shook  his  head  in  sign  of  impotence 
and  suffering. 

^'  But  speak,  then!"  cried  Catha- 
rine ;  ''*'  speak,  if  it  be  only  to  say  one 
word." 

Maurevel  pointed  to  his  wound, 
and  again  uttered  some  inarticulate 
sounds,  made  an  effort  which  ended 
in  a  hoarse  ratUe,  and  swooned  away. 
Catharine  then  looked  around  her: 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
the  dying;  blood  was  flowing  in 
streams  over  the  floor,  and  a  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  in  the  apartment. 
She  spoke  once  more  to  Maurevel, 
but  he  could  not  hear  her  voice ;  this 
time  he  remained  not  only  silent,  but 
motionless.  Whilst  stooping  over  him, 
Catharine  perceived  the  comer  of  a 
paper  protruding  from  the  breast  ot 
his  doublet :  it  ^as  the  order  to  arrest 
Henry.  The  queen-mother  seized  it, 
and  hid  it  in  her  bosom.  Then,  in 
despair  at  the  failmre  of  her  murderous 
project,  she  called  the  captain  of  her 
guard,  ordered  the  dead  men  to  be 
removed,  and  that  Maurevel,  who  still 
lived,  should  be  conveyed  to  his  house. 
•  She  moreover  particularly  command- 
ed that  the  king  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

*^  Oh !"  murmured  she,  as  she  re- 
entered her  apartment,  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  breast,  '^  he  has 
again  escaped  me !  Surely  the  hand 
of  God  protects  this  man.  He  wUl 
reign !  he  will  reign  I " 

Then,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
her  bedroom,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  forehead,  and  composed  her 
features  into  a  smile. 

'^  What  was  the  matter,  madam?" 
enquired  all  her  ladies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Madame  de  Sauve,  who 
was  too  anxious  and  agitated  to  ask 
questions. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Catharine  ; 
'^  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  nothing 
else." 

^^Oh!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Ma- 
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dame  de  Sanve,  pointing  to  the  ground 
with  her  finger,  "  each  one  of  your 
Majesty's  footsteps  leaves  a  trace  of 
blood  npon  the  carpet ! " 

Thrice  foiled  in  her  designs  npon 
Henry's  life,  the  qneen-mother  does 
not  yet  give  in.  Henry,  whom  the 
king  has  reproached  with  his  igno- 
rance of  falconry,  has  asked  the  Dnke 
of  Alen^on  to  procure  him  a  book  on 
that  subject.  Catharine  hears  of  this 
request,  and  gives  D'Alen^on  a  book 
of  the  kind  required — a  rare  and  va- 
luable work,  but  of  which  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  stuck  together,  appa- 
rently from  age,  in  reality  by  poison. 
The  idea  is  old,  but  its  application  is 
novel  and  very  effective.  The  queen- 
mother  convinces  D'Alen^on  that 
Henry  is  playing  him  false,  and  the 
duke  places  the  fatal  book  in  the  King 
of  Navarre's  room  during  his  absence, 
being  afraid  to  give  it  into  his  hands. 
He  then  re-enters  his  apartment, 
hears  Henry,  as  he  thinks,  return  to 
his,  and  passes  half  an  hour  in  the 
agonies  of  suspense  and  terror.  To 
escape  from  himself  and  his  reflec- 
tions, he  goes  to  visit  his  brother 
Charles.  We  have  only  space  for  a 
very  short  extract,  showing  the  fright- 
ful and  unexpected  result  of  Catha- 
rine's atrocious  scheme. 

Charles  was  seated  at  a  table  in 
a  large  carved  arm-chaur :  his  back 
was  turned  to  the  door  by  which 
Francis  had  entered,  and  he  appeared 
absorbed  in  some  very  interesting 
occupation.  The  duke  approached  on 
tiptoe;  Charles  was  reading. 

'^  Pardieu  I "  exclaimed  the  king 
on  a  sudden,  '^  this  is  an  admirable 
book.  I  have  heard  speak  of  it,  but 
I  knew  not  that  a  copy  existed  in 

France." 
D'Alen^on  made  another  step  in 

fldvance 

"  Curse  the  leaves ! "  cried  the 
king,  putting  his  thumb  to  his  lips, 
and  pressing  it  on  the  page  he  had 
just  read,  in  order  to  detach  it  from 
the  one  he  was  about  to  read ;  ^Vone 
would  think  they  had  been  stucd: 
together  on  purpose,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal from  men's  eyes  the  wonders  they 
contain." 

D'Alen^on  made  a  bound  forwards. 
The  book  Charles  was  reading  was 


the  one  he  had  left  in  Henry's  room. 
A  cry  of  horror  escaped  him. 

"  Ha  I  is  \t  you,  D'Alen^on?"  said 
Charles ;  *^  come  here  and  look  at  the 
most  admirable  treatise  on  falconry 
that  was  over  produced  by  the  pen  of 
man." 

D'Alen^on's  first  impulse  was  to 
snatch  the  book  from  his  brother's 
hands;  but  an  infernal  thought  pa- 
ralysed the  movement — a  frightful 
smile  passed  over  his  pallid  lips ;  he 
drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if 
something  dazzled  him.  Then  gra- 
dually recovering  himself— 

"  Sire,"  said  he  to  the  kmg,  "  how 
can  this  book  have  come  into  your 
Majesty's  hands?" 

*'  In  the  most  simple  manner  pos- 
sible. I  went  up  just  now  to  Hen- 
riot's  room,  to  see  if  he  was  ready  to 
go  a-hawking.  He  was  not  there,  but 
in  his  stead  I  found  this  treasure, 
which  I  brought  down  with  me  to 
read  at  my  ease." 

And  the  king  put  his  thumb  to  his 
lips  and  turned  another  page. 

*^  Sire,"  stammered  D'Alen^on,  who 
felt  a  horrible  anguish  come  over  him, 
"  Sire,  I  came  to  tell  you ^" 

^*  Let  me  finish  this  chapter,  Fran- 
cis," interrupted  Charles.  **  You  shall 
tell  me  whatever  you  like  afterwards. 
I  have  read  fifty  pages  already,  or 
devoured  them,  I  shoSd  rather  say." 

**  He  has  tasted  the  poison  twenty- 
five  times  1"  thought  Francis.  ^*  My 
brother  is  a  dead  man." 

He  wiped,  with  his  trembling  hand, 
the  chill  dew  that  stood  npon  his 
brow,  and  waited,  as  the  kmg  had . 
commanded,  till  the  chapter  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  end  of  Charles  IX.  is  well 
known.  A  dreadful  complaint,  a  sweat 
of  blood,  which  many  historians  at- 
tribute to  poison,  and  which  the. Hu- 
guenots maintained  to  be  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  by  Heaven  for 
the  massacre  of  their  brethren,  ren- 
dered the  latter  months  of  his  life  a 
period  of  horrible  torture.  At  his 
death,  Henry,  having  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  animosity  of  Catharine, 
and  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
Charles's  successor,  fled  from  Paris, 
and  took  refrige  in  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre. 
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'*  It  i«  to  the  gnat  ablUtie*,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  enduring  oonstaney  of  the  Barox  Stbut, 
that  Pruflsia  is  Indebted  for  the  meaaares  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  reaorreetion  of  the 
monarohy.*'— ALxaoir. 


"  Baron  Stein,"  sajrs  Bonrrienne, 
**  has  been  too  little  known ;" — and 
unquestionably,  considering  what  he 
was  to  Prossia,  and  throngh  Prussia 
to  Europe,  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of  recent  history,  he  is  too  little  known 
still.  Why  is  this  ?  Plainly,  in  the 
first  place,  because  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  German  statesman,  and 
not  a  French  one ; — these  French  do 
make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  partly 
with  real  cannons,  partly  with  artifi- 
cifid  volcanoes  and  pnerUe  pyrotechny 
of  all  kinds,  that  a  man  cannot  live 
and  have  ears  without  hearing  about 
them.  Celebrity  is,  indeed,  a  very 
cheap  affair,  according  to  the  French 
fashion ;  restlessness  and  recklessness 
are  tiie  main  elements  of  it.  Only 
keep  spurting  and  spitting  about  ob- 
streperously, and  the  most  stiff  ears 
must  at  length  be  converted.  As  to 
real  character  and  substantial  worth, 
that  must  not  give  you  a  moment's 
concern.  Is  not  Catiline  to  this  day 
as  famous  a  man  as  Cicero  ?  and  is 
not  the  celebrity  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  (pace  tanti  nominis)  nothing  better 
than  a  bold  and  brilliant  blackguard, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
was  a  saint?  Yes,  verily;  and  M. 
Thiers,  and  the  hot  war-spirits  in 
France,  know  it  very  well :  but  as  for 
your  great,  meditative,  unobtrusive, 
honest,  truthful,  and  laborious  iGrer- 
man — ^your  devoted  Schamhorst,  for 
instance,  who  fell  at  Lutzen — the 
great  world  heiu^  not  of  such  a  man, 
unless  by  accident,  though  his  life 
be  a  living  epitome  of  the  gospel. 
But  there  are  other  Germans,  too,  as 
fiery,  and  hot,  and  volcanic  as  any 
Frenchman,  of  whom,  however,  Eu- 
rope hears  but  little  in  proportion  to 
their  worth ;  their  reputation  suffers 


partly  by  the  virtue,  partly  by  the 
vice,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long ;  for  the  people  in  general  are 
not  a  noise-making  people — ^this  is 
the  virtue — and  the  Crerman  govern- 
ment— this  is  the  vice — are  timid  and 
eschew  publicity.  The  Baron  von 
Stein  was  one  of  these  hot,  glowing, 
impetuous,  volcanic  Grermans — a  po- 
litical Luther,  as  he  has  most  justly 
been  called;  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  belong  to  a  people  who  never 
dreamed  of  conquering  any  thing  ex- 
cept transcendental  ideas  in  the  region 
of  the  moon,  and  beyond  it ;  and  he 
served  a  good,  pious,  ^*  decent "  mas- 
ter, the  late  Frederick  William  III., 
who,  when  he  was  merry,  (like  a  good 
Christian,)  was  more  inclined  to  sins 
psalms  than  to  crack  cannons,  and 
prayed  heaven  every  morning  that  he 
might  die  a  good  man,  rather  than 
live  a  great  king.-  Then,  in  addition 
to  this,  comes  the  great  and  authori- 
tative extinguisher  of  all  Grerman  po- 
litical reputation,  the  Censorship — 
a  '^  monstrum  harrendum  ingens"  and 
'^  cut  lumen  ademptum "  truly ;  for  it 
will  neither  see  itself,  nor  allow  others 
having  eyes  to  see  for  it.  An  honest 
and  thorough  life  of  Baron  Stein  is, 
in  fact,  in  the  present  slavish  state  of 
the  Prussian  political  press,  an  im- 
possibility ;  for  the  sturdy  old  Frei- 
herr  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
whole  race  of  red-tapists,  and  other 
officials  of  the  quill,  who,  since  the 
peace,  have  maintained  a  practical 
monopoly  of  public  business  in  Prus- 
sia, and  who,  in  fact,  keep  the  mo- 
narch's conscience,  and  tie  his  hands, 
much  more  effectually  than  diancellor 
or  parliament  does  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  way  of 
scattered  notices,  drawn  from  various 


1.  Correspondence  between  Count  MiiirsTBB  and  the  Baron  von  Stbin,  in 
ToL  ii.  of  the  Lebenslfilder  aus  dem  Befreivmgtkriege,    Jena :  1841. 

2.  Letters  of  Baron  Stbiv  to  Baron  GAoxBNy  in  Yon  Gagem'a  AsnJtheU  an  der 
PoliHk,  vol.  iv.     Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen :  1833. 
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sources,  that  a  knowledge  of  such  a 
German  statesman  as  Stein  can  be 
obtained ;  and  these  sources  also, 
from  the  same  evil  influence  of  the 
censorship,  are  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect; the  men  who  knew  Stein, 
and  were  in  possession  of  correspond- 
ence and  other  papers  that  might 
illustrate  his  life,  are  all  morAec/ men ; 
to  the  government  of  the  bureaucracy 
nupected  men — ^men  who  had,  many 
of  them,  like  the  Baron  himself,  been, 
immediately  after  the  peace,  subject- 
ed to  the  most  odious  kinds  of  moral, 
and  sometimes  corporeal,  persecution. 
Their  publications,  of  course,  were 
watched  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  the 
Argus-eyed  censorship ;  and  we  may 
always  be  snre  that  what  they  do  tell 
us  is  only  the  half  of  what  they  might 
have  told  us,  had  they  dared  to  speak 
out.  Under  these  circumstanoes,  the 
English  reader  will  perhaps  be  obUged 
to  us  for  taking  the  trouble  to  sketch 
out  a  short  outline  of  the  life  and 
temper  of  Baron  Stein  from  such 
scanty  materials  as  time  and  chance 
have  thrown  in  our  way ;  and  he  will, 
at  the  same  time,  pardon  the  great 
deficiencies  that  must  necessarily  ex- 
ist in  the  execution  of  such  a  work.* 
Henry  Frederick  Charles,  q/'and  at 
Stein,  {vom.  and  zvm  Stein !)  was  bom 
in. the  year  1757,  of  an  old  and  noble 
family  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn.  His 
father  belonged  to  that  higher  class  of 
nobility,  according  to  the  old  German 
constitution,  who  held  immediately 
of  the  Empire,  (Reichs :  unmittelbare 
und  Landbarfreie,)— a  descent  which 
had  perhaps  a  not  unimportant  effect 
in  influencing  the  position  which  Stein 
afterwards  assumed;  for  while  the 
Baron  always  acted  in  the  spirit  rather 
of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the 
princes  and  their  courts,  and  indeed 
often  indulged  in  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  for  the  whole 
body  of  princes  in  Germany,  he  never 
forgot  his  own  character  as  a  free  and 
independent  baron  of  the  German 


empure,  and  was,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  character  of  his  great 
measures,  in  his  tone  of  mind  as  much 
aristocratic  as  democratic.  In- 
tended by  his  father  to  take  office 
under  the  Imperial  government,  he  was 
sent  first  to  Gottingen  to  study  public 
law  and  history,  and  then  to  Wetz- 
lar,  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  chamber ; 
but  the  name  of  the  Empire  in  those 
days  had  already  lost  its  power  over 
the  minds  of  ambitious  youth.  Fre- 
derick the  Great  was  the  Riding 
star  of  the  time;  and,  as  if  pro- 
phetic of  the  death-blow  that  awaited 
the  crumbling  old  edifice  ftom  the 
hand  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  Stein,  so 
early  as  1780,  entered  the  Prussian 
service  as  du*ector  of  the  mines  {Berg' 
rath)  at  Wetter,  in  Westphalia.  In 
1784  we  find  him  ambassador  at 
Aschaffenburg.  He  was  then  made 
president  of  all  the  Westphalian 
chambers,  and  in  active  connexion 
with  this  province  we  find  him  remain- 
ing till  1804,  when,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Struensee,  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian ministers,  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin, and  made  minister  of  finance  and 
of  trade  and  commerce  by  Frederick 
William  HI.  In  this  capacity  he 
remained  till  the  opening  of  the  year 
1807,  when,  as  the  Conversations  Lexi- 
kon  asserts,  being  at  K5nigsberg  with 
the  king,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  **  on 
account  of  some  differences  with  the 
cabinet'^  he  resigned  his  situation,  and 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Nassau.  We 
notice  this  retirement  and  the  alleged 
cause  of  it  particularly,  because,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Stein,  with 
all  his  talent,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  temper,  and  not  so 
easUy  to  be  managed  on  many  occa- 
sions as  he  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  manage  others.  However,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  the  resignation  might 
be,  Frederick  William  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  these  were  not 
times  when  Prussia  could  want  the 
services  of  any  man  of  real  talent  and 


*  BesideB  the  correspondence  of  Munster  and  Gagern,  which  refer  only  to  the 
latter  part  of  Stein*8  Ufe,  from  1811  to  his  death,  we  have  only  a  notice  in  the 
ConversatioM  Lexikon,  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  by  Amdt,  (the  Baron's 
secretary,)  appended  to  his  JSrinnerungen,  (Leipsig,  1840>)  to  guide  us  in  the 
early  part  of  Stein's  career.  There  are  also  some  notices  in  the  body  of  AmdVs 
Heminueenees,  in  Vamhagen's  Memoirs,  and  in  some  others^  none  of  which^  how- 
erer,  go  farther  back  than  the  year  1811. 
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energy ;  and  accordingly,  (some  say  on 
the  recommendation  of  Napoleon,)  so 
early  as  the  harvest  of  that  same  year, 
he  called  the  baron  back  and  made 
him  prime-minister.  Here  was  a  situ- 
ation worthy  of  a  great  man  ;  Fms- 
sia,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  over- 
thrown, prostrate,  and  bleeding  be- 
neath the  iron  tramp  of  insolent 
France.  How  to  convert  this  Prussia 
into  the  Prussia  that  in  a  few  years 
aftei*wards  was  destined  to  be  a 
chief  instrument  employed  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  overthrow  of  the  general 
European  tyrant — here  was  a  pro- 
blem ! — one  worthy  of  the  worthiest 
man  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Great 
Frederick  could  find ;  and  most  wor- 
thily did  the  Baron  von  Stein  execute 
the  mission.  The  reforms  which  he 
boldly  planned,  and  no  less  boldly 
executed,  in  that  critical  year  1808, 
followed  out  as  they  were  by  his 
able  successor,  Count  Hardenberg, 
are  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  modem  statesmen.  Ho 
actually  changed  a  nation  of  serfs,  by 
a  single  bloodless  blow,  into  a  free 
people ;  he  did  that  for  Prussia,  mo- 
rally and  socially,  which  Frederick 
the  Great  had  done  only  geographi- 
cally; he  caused  it  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  more  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced, as  opposed  to  the  semi-bar- 
barous (Kussia)  and  stationary  or 
retrograde  (Austria  and  Spain)  powers 
of  Europe.  To  detail  at  large  the 
important  social  changes  thus  effected 
in  a  single  year  by  this  most  energetic 
man,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
biographical  purpose  here,  and  pre- 
vent ns  from  making  such  a  free  use 
as  we  should  desire  of  the  correspond- 
ence published  by  Von  Gagem  and 
Hormayr.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  short  quotation 
from  Mr  Alison's  sixth  volume;  and 
may  refer  the  reader,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  more  detailed  and  yet 
succinct  statement  of  the  same  matter 
given  by  Mr  Russell — Tour  m  Ger^ 
many,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

*'  So  clearly  were  his  ideas  formed^ 
and  so  decided  his  conviction  as  to  the 
only  means  which  remained  of  reinstat- 
ing the  public  affairs,  that  he  commenced 
at  once  a  vigorous,  but  yet  cautious 
system  of  amelioration ;  and,  onlv  four 
days  after  his  appointment  as  Mmister 


of  the  Interior,  a  royal  decree  appeared, 
which  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into 
the  constitution. 

"  By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and 
burghers  obtained  the  right,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  nobles,  of  acquiring  and 
holding  landed  property,  while  they  in 
their  turn  were  permitted,  without  losing 
caste,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Landholders  were 
allowed,  under  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  their  creditors,  to  separate  their 
estates  into  distinct  parcels,  and  alienate 
them  to  different  persons.  Every  spe- 
cies of  slavery,  whether  contracted  by 
birth,  marriage,  or  agreement,  was  pro- 
hibited subsequent  to  the  11th  Novem- 
ber 1810 ;  and  every  servitude,  corvie, 
or  obligation  of  service  or  rent,  other 
than  those  founded  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty or  express  agreement,  was  for 
ever  abolished.  By  a  second  ordinance, 
published  six  weeks  afterwards,  certain 
important  franchises  were  conferred  on 
municipalities.  By  this  wise  decree, 
which  is  in  many  respects  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Prussian  burghs,  it  was 
provided  that  the  burghers  shoidd  enjoy 
councillors  of  their  own  election,  for 
regulating  all  local  and  municipal  con- 
cerns :  that  a  third  of  the  number 
should  go  out  by  rotation,  and  be 
renewed  by  an  election  every  year ; 
that  the  council  thus  chosen  should 
assemble  twice  a-year  to  deliberate  on 
the  public  affairs ;  that  two  burgomas- 
ters should  be  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy, one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by 
the  king  from  a  list  of  three  presented, 
and  the  other  by  the  councillors ;  and 
that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should  bo 
administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for 
twelve  years,  and  who  should  also  have 
a  seat  in  the  municipal  council.  The 
administration  of  the  Haute  PdUee,  or 
that  connected  with  the  state,  was  re- 
served to  Government.  By  a  third 
ordinance,  an  equally  important  altera- 
tion was  made  in  favour  of  the  nume- 
rous class  of  debtors,  whom  the  public 
calandties  had  disabled  f^om  performing 
their  engagements,  by  prohibiting  all 
demand  for  the  capital  sums  till  the 
24th  June  1810,  providing  at  the  same 
time  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
interest,  under  pain  of  losing  the  benefit 
of  the  ordinance.  Thus  at  the  very 
moment  that  France,  during  the  intoxi- 
cation consequent  on  the  triumphs  of 
Jena  and  Friedland,  was  losing  the  last 
remnant  of  the  free  institutions  which 
had  been  called  into  existence  during 
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the  fenronr  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution, 
Prussia,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  un- 
precedented disasters,  and  when  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  foreign  chains, 
was  silently  relaxing  the  fetters  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  laying  the  foundation, 
in  a  cautious  and  guiltless  f  eformation 
of  experienced  grierances,  for  the  future 
erection  of  those  really  free  institutions 
which  can  never  be  established  on  any 
other  bases  than  those  of  justice,  order, 
and  reUgion." 

Bat  Stein  was  too  fierce  and  fiery  a 
spirit,    not  merely  too  ardent,  bat 
too  open  and  reckless  a  "  French- 
hater,"    to  remain  long  as  prime- 
minister  of  Prassia  nnder  sach  a  saspi- 
cioas  and  jealons-eycd  master-general 
of  continental  police   as  Napoleon. 
An  intercepted  letter  revealed  Stein^s 
sentiments  to  the  French ;   and  by 
order  of  Kapoleon,   Hardenberg,   a 
man  of  a  more  smooth  and  polite  ex- 
terior, (though  as  trne  a  Germcui  at 
heart,)  was  nominated  in  his  place. 
The  reforming  baron,  after  felling  a 
few  gigantic  trees,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  work  of  perfect  clearing  of 
the  social  forest  to  a  not  nnworthy 
successor,    himself  retiring,    or   (to 
speak  more  properly)  being  banished 
to  Prague.    There  he  lay  in  a  conve- 
nient central  position,  like  a  lion  nurs- 
ing his  wrath,  ready  to  start  off  in  any 
direction— back  to  Prussia,  south  to 
Vienna,    north    to   Petersburg,    or 
wherever  any  thing  substantial,  by 
word  or  deed,  was  likely  to  be  done 
against  the  man  whom  his  soul  hated 
with  an  intensity  of  moral  indigna- 
tion truly  grand,  even  out-Bluchcring 
Blucher.    Stein  indeed  hated  Napo- 
leon, not  for  one  good  reason  only, 
but  for  four:  first,  as  he  was  a  French- 
man, vainglorious  and  false ;  second, 
as  he  was  a  conqueror ;  third,  as  he 
was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor;  fourth, 
as  he  was  a  godless  man  and  a  hea- 
then.    In  Prague,   therefore,  Stein 
remained,  in  company  with  Justus 
$umer,  the  banished  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Earl  von  Nostez,  and  many 
French  emigrants,  as  it  were  in  a 
secret- burning    focus,    and    hidden 
metropolis  of  anti-Gallican  spirit,* 
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for  a  few  years,  waiting  not  patient- 
ly, but,  in  his  fashion,  vrith  extreme 
impatience,  for  the  coming  of  the 
great  day  of  political  retribution,  in 
which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in 
God,  and  in  the  last  judgment.  Ger- 
man writers  speak  jrith  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  the  '^  noctes  ccenceque 
dednC^ — "  dieg6tUichenAbendey"  which, 
with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  other  choice 
spirits.  Stein  spent  in  this  important 
period,  when  events  no  less  unex- 
pected than  great  were  knocking  at 
the  door.  It  must  have  been  a  god- 
like treat,  indeed,  in  these  terrible 
times,  when  a  man  in  Germany  could 
hardly  draw  his  breath  for  fear  of 
Davoust,  to  have  seen  launched  from 
the  dark,  fiery,  Saracenic  eyes  of 
Deutschland^s  political  Luther,  those 
*^  thundering  fulgurations^f  of  in- 
dignant German  hate,  which  were 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  tempest  of 
more  indignant  cannon  -  balls  ;  but 
few  and  feeble,  amid  the  barrenness 
of  German  political  literature,  are 
the  voices  from  those  prophetic  times 
that  have  been  wafted  to  British  ears. 
The  following  short  notices  from 
Yamhagen  von  £nse  are  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  recover. 

**  Stein  lived  at  Prague  in  a  very 
retired  manner ;  for  though  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  most  noble  families,  by 
ancient  family  connexions,  and  by  social 
position,  he  made  great  demands  on 
those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  intimacy. 
German  truth  and  honour,  scientific 
culture,  decision  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, and,  if  possible,  talent  and  wit,  were 
qualities  not  easily  found  combined ;  but 
such  a  combination  he  required  to  secure 
his  friendship  and  respect  He  was 
often  forced,  indeed,  to  content  himself 
with  some  one  of  these  qualities  sepa- 
rately ;  and  for  myself,  my  principal 
reconunendadon  to  his  notice  consisted, 
I  suppose,  in  my  having  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  Germany,  in  my  having 
been  at  Paris  and  seen  Napoleon,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  my  having  fought 
against  the  tyrant.  When  introduced 
to  him  first,  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
something  abrupt  in  his  manner ;  it 
seemed  to  me  he  was  a  person  who  in 


♦  In  Prog  hdUen  tieh  die  itarksten  Mdehte  und  Autriehe  zum  Batten  gegtn 
Napoleon  ZugammengehSuft. — Varmhagen  von  Ense,  iii.  196,  first  edition, 
t  "  JDonnertchfvangere  Fulgurationer"—BonuAiB,  in  the  LebeMbUder,  \.  C3. 
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every  thing  he  did  or  said^  asserted  his 
6wn  superiority  to  the  mass  of  maiikiDdy 
and  was  accustomed  to  work  in  all 
things  without  respect  for  time,  place, 
or  person.    There  was  at  the  same  time 
an  unconstrained  simplicity  about  him, 
and  an  utter  want  of  pride  and  pretence 
in  his  manner.     In  conversation  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  matters  of  social  economy, 
he  was  most  animated  and  most  instruc- 
tive ;  once  started  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  he  was  carried  along  irredsttbly 
by  his  own  enthusiasm ;  and  any  igno- 
rance displayed,  or  doubt  expressed,  by 
those  wi^  whom  he  agreed,  only  served 
as  a  spur  to  set  hb  ideas  more  on  the 
gallop.     And  he  would  go  with  the  most 
admirable  patience  into  long  detaib  of 
fact,  in  order  to*  bring  round  his  adver- 
sary to  his  opinion.     I  was  struck  par- 
ticularly by  the    decidedly  polemical 
character  of  his  remarks  :    ever  and 
anon  he  drew  this  or  the  other  Prussian 
statesman  into  the  argument,  and  in 
criticising  severely  their  conduct,  seemed 
not  seldom  to  give  as  much  ease  to  his 
own  heart  as  instruction  to  me.     His 
whole  manner  was  such  as  in  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  a  British  Parliament  might 
have  produced  the  most  extraordinary 
effects.     In  his  extreme  fits  of  eloquent 
indignation,  a  sort  of  convulsive  tremor, 
would  seize  his  whole  voice  and  move- 
ments ;  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  aAd  could 
scarcely  bring  out  his  words  with  the  due 
articulation.     But  immediately  there- 
after he  would  become  calm  again ;  and 
with  what  a  breadth  and  penetration 
of  glance  did  he  then  look  through  his 
adversary,  reading  every  secret  objec- 
tion on  his  countenance,  and  preparing 
a  new  and  more  terrible  onset  to  carry 
the  citadel  of  his  doubts  by  storm !    To 
converse  with  him  was  indeed  to  carry 
on  a  continued  battle;  for  it  pleased  him, 
even  when  the  person  with  whom  he 
conversed  for  the  moment  agreed  with 
him,  to  consider  him  as  an  adversary, 
and  to  argue  with  him  as  in  all  points  a 
decided  opponent  of  his  views :  always, 
however,  without  any  ill-will  or  the  least 
personal  feeling.    This  sort  of  animated 
irritation    gave  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Stein's    conversation ;    the    Emperor 
Alexander,    in    particular,   was    quite 
charmed  with  the  roughness  and  blunt- 
ness  of  his  manner ;  for,  except  by  a 
slight  admixture  of  humour.  Stein  never 
attempted  to  tame  the  rudeness  of  his 
address,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  august  personages. 

**  In  literature,  his  taste  was  decidedly 
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anti-speculative,  although  rather  practi- 
caL    Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau  were 
the  men  of  his  heart;  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  both  as  a  historian 
and  as  a  practical  statesman:  Heeren 
he  praised  and  recommended  as  the 
rough  and  practical :  Fichte  gained  his 
good  opinion  by  his  patriotic  addresses 
to  the  German  people;  but  for  philo- 
sophy  in  general    he  had  no  taste  : 
Schleiermacher's  philosophical  religion 
was  too  subtle  for  him,  and,  in  respect  of 
orthodoxy,  more  than  suspicious ;  and 
the  most  famous  recent  German  specu- 
lator he  declared  plainly  mad.      But 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  time,  his  sympa- 
thies drew  him  most  strongly  towards 
Amdt.    When  the  second  part  of  this 
writer's  Spirit  of  the  Age  appeared,  I 
found  him  continually  (on  the  eve  of 
the  Russian  expedition)  in  a  state  of  the 
most  violent  irritation  and  excitement. 
He  would  seise  the  sheets  as  they  were 
lying  beside  him,  and  read  out  the  most 
violent  passages  to  me,  always  with 
increasing    vehemence.      But   seldom 
could  he  finish  a  whole  page  continu- 
ously, so  strongly  did  the  fit  of  mingled 
indignation  and  exultation  seize  him,  so 
necessary  was  it  for  him  to  give  vent 
to  his  own  boiling  feelings  by  irregular 
interjections.    *  Since  Burke,'  said  he, 
*  no  such  genuine  political  eloquence  has 
appeared,  no  truth  that  so  cuts  its  way 
to  the  heart !  *    He  then  recommended 
Arndt's  style  to  my  imitation.     '  In 

this  way  you  may  attempt  something 

facts! — facts! — and    not    speculative 

ghrases !   Do  you  understand  me,  Herr 
letaphysics  ? ' 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  inti- 
mately Stein's  impetuousness  and  vio- 
lence of  disposition  were  connected  with 
his  bodily  organization.  He  asked  me 
once  what  was  the  number  of  my  pulses ; 
and,  on  hearing  my  answer,  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  and  with  a  smUe  requested 
that  I  would  count  his.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  in  the  minute.  This 
number,  he  assured  me,  was  the  common 
rate  of  his  pulse  when  in  perfect  health : 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  on 
this  gallop  of  his  blood  as  a  sort  of 
charter  from  nature,  entitling  him  to 
be  more  passionate  and  violent,  without 
offence,  than  other  men." 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  pas- 
sage, and  introduces  ns  into  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man  more  than  a  whole 
chapter  of  dissertation.  Verily,  a 
Lather  in  every  line! — a  fitffll,  im- 
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pulsire,  and  tempestnons — a  glowing 
and  a  volcanic  spirit — a  most  decided, 
despotic,  and  iron-willed  German — a 
man  altogether  worthy  to  hate  Napo- 
leon with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  Lnther 
did  the  Pope,  and  to  march  to  Paris 
as  the  tme  heart's  brother  of  that 
hotoldseptnagenarianhnssar,  Marshal 
Bliicher.  One  thing  we  have  omitted 
in  the  abov^e  extract  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  and  yet  we  must  allnde  to 
it  with  a  passing  word.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  residence  al  Prague, 
Stein  employed  himself  assiduously 
in  the  study  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, following  it  minutely  through 
all  its  phases,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Moniteur.  His  opinion,  therefore, 
on  this  subject,  is  wdl  worth  register- 
ing ;  and  we  give  the  following  two 
sentences  on  the  subject,  not  from 
Vamhagen,  but  from  Yon  Gagem*8 
correspondence,  (8th  June  1825.) — 

"  Mounier  wrote  on  '  Dea  Causes  qui 
<mt  empSM  Us  Francis  d'itre  Libres,* 
To  me  they  seem  very  simple.  Incon- 
siderate ministers,  who  called  together 
an  assembly  of  700  Frenchmen,  with- 
out having  arranged  the  form  of  their 
deliberations,  the  organization  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  deliberate,  or  their 
respective  rights.  Then  shallow,  inex. 
perienced,  vain  talkers,  Lameth,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Barrire,  &c.,  often  abused  for 
the  worst  purposes  by  persons  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  formed  the 
first  Assembly — murderers  and  robbers 
were  dominant  in  the  secdnd." 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  history 
of  Stein's  outwsund  fates.  When  Na- 
poleon, in  the  culminating  point  of  his 
vainglorious  exultation,  had  assem- 
bled the  monarchs  of  Germany  around 
him  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  Stein  was  still  at  Prague,  and 
not  without  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety.  Napoleon  had  laid 
violent  hands  on,  and  butchered  many 
less  dangerous  enemies  in  Germany — 
witness  Palm  the  bookseller,  and  ho- 
nest Andrew  Hofer ;  and  a  German 
like  Stein  at  the  ear  of  Alexander  in 
the  year  of  1812,  was  equal  to  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  However,  by 
a  lucky  negligence  of  the  French 
spies,  the  baron  escaped  to  Russia, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
emperor,  and  was  in  Petersburg  du- 
ring that  eventM  winter;  a  much 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  French 


invaders  than  the  cautious  Entusoff 
at  Moscow.  Here  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  no  less  fiery 
French-hater — the  man  whom  we  have 
seen  him  compare  with  Burke,  and 
who  was  henceforward  to  act  as  his 
secretary — ^Ernest  Maurice  Arndt, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  na- 
tional song  ^^  Marshal  BlUcher,"  and 
of  some  a£nirable  historical  sketches. 
From  his  ^^  Reminiscences"  we  ex- 
tract the  following  few  but  marked 
lines  of  portraiture : — 

**  I  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  26th 
of  August,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  minister.  On  entering,  I  was 
immediately  struck  by  his  likeness  to 
my  old  philosophical  friend  Fichte.  The 
same  figure,  short,  broad,  and  compact 
— the  same  forehead,  only  broader,  and 
more  sloping  backward — the  same  small 
sparkling  eyes,  the  same  powerful  nose 
— ^the  words  racj,  clear,  decided,  and 
going,  like  arrows  from  the  bow,  direct- 
ly to  the  mark.  And  I  soon  also  found 
the  same  inexorable  moral  sternness  of 
character,  only  with  the  difference  that 
always  must  exist  in  the  whole  manner ' 
of  being  between  a  practical  statesman 
and  a  speculative  philosopher.  In  Stein *8 
face  there  were  two  distinct  worlds, 
difierent  and  contrary.  In  the  upper 
part  dwelt  the  bright  and  serene  gods, 
with  an  almost  uninterrupted  sway.  Hi» 
magnificent  broad  forehead,  his  keen 
and  yet  kindly  eyes,  his  powerful  nose, 
proclaimed  conjoined  depth  and  com- 
mand. A  strange  contrast  to  this  waa 
offered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face : 
The  mouth  was  too  small  and  delicate 
for  the  upper  region ;  the  chin  also  was 
weak.  Here  common  mortals  had  their 
haunts — here  anger  and  passion  sported 
terribly — here  those  sudden  fits  of  im- 
petuousness  would  rage,  which,  how- 
ever, (thank  God,}  only  required  to  be 
firmly  met,  that  they  might  be  soothed. 
Strange,  truly,  was  it  to  behold  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  quivering  vrith 
excitement — ^the  little  mobile  mouth, 
with  fearful  celerity,  brimming  with  in- 
dignant indignation — and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  upper  region  remaining 
a  sunny  Olympus,  and  even  his  light- 
ning eyes  flashing  no  fear ;  one  part  of 
hb  face  freeing  the  beholder  from  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  other.  On  other 
occasions,  when  no  violent  excitement 
moved  him,  every  feature,  every  ges- 
ture, and  every  word  of  this  noble  man 
breathed  honesty^  courage,  and  piety. 
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He  was  a  man  that  brought  from  his 
mother's  womb  the  instinct  and  the 
necessity  to  command.  He  was  a  bom 
prince  and  king.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  must  be  first,  or  he  could  do  no- 
thing. His  whole  character  was  so 
peculiar  and  so  powerful,  that  he  could 
not  adapt  himself  to  other  people,  much 
less  subordinate.  Many  noble  men  have 
been  able  to  do  this,  but  Stein  decidedly 
could  not" 

These  notices  from  Arndt  and  Y am- 
hagen  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  bring  the 
reader  into  some  personal  familiarity 
with  the  man ;  in  what  follows,  the  pa- 
triot and  the  statesman  will  demand  our 
exclosive  attention.  The  correspon- 
dence with  Count  Milnster,  published 
by  Baron  Hormayr  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  LebenshUder^  com- 
mences with  a  letter  dated  6th  Octo- 
ber 1811,  when  Stein  was  still  in 
Prague.  From  it  we  shall  make  a 
short  extract,  putting  in  a  strong 
light  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Germany  produced  by  the  insulting 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  which 
was  the  main  cause  that  ultimately 
led  to  his  overthrow. 

*'  Every  thing  here  is  based  on  mere 
force  and  oppression  of  every  kind. 
Napoleon's  endeavour  b  not,  like  that 
of  Augustus  CflDsar,  to  bewitch  the 
world  into  the  belief  that  a  umversal 
monarchy  is  the  best  thing  for  Europe ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  anxious 
to  seize  every  occasion,  by  haughty  de- 
meanour, rude  despotic  forms,  and  need- 
less irritation  of  every  noble  feeling,  to 
make  the  weight  of  the  tyranny  which 
he  has  superinduced  as  intolerable  as 
possible.  This  .conduct  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect,  for  it  keeps  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  men  a  constant  indignation— 
a  striving  to  break  the  bonds  that  con- 
fine them.  Had  his  despotism  been  more 
mild,  Germany  might  have  slept  the 
sleep  of  death. 

<*  But  the  spirit  of  indig^tion  thus 
awakened,  acts  not  only  against  the 
foreign  tyrant,  but  against  the  native 
princes,  in  whom  the  German  people 
now  see  either  dastardly  poltroons,  wlio, 
intent  only  on  their  own  preservation, 
and  deaf  to  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
duty,  seek  sal^ty  in  their  heels ;  or  titled 
slaves  and  bailiflBi,  who,  with  the  sub- 
stance and  the  life-blood  of  their  sub- 
jects, purchase  a  few  years*  lease  of  a 
beggarly  existence.  From  this  arises  a 
general  wish  for  a  constitution  based  on 
unity,  energy,  and  nationality ;  and  any 
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great  man  who  should  be  able  to  give, 
or  rather  to  res(tore  us  such  a  nation- 
ality and  such  a  constitution,  would  be 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  chaiucter  of  those  who  now 
fill  the  petty  thrones  of  Germany,  cal- 
culated to  react  against  this  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
sort  of  extra  vileness,  weakness,  and 
low  sneaking  selfishness  prevails." 

The  contempt  here  expressed  for 
the  German  princes  was  (as  we  have 
said)  very  characteristic  of  Stein — an 
old,  free  baron  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
the  important  matter  of  Geman  unity 
and  naikmaiity  here  touched  on  is 
more  decidedly  brought  forward  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  same  person,  dated  Petersburg, 
December  1, 1812 : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  Excellency 
should  isee  only  a  Prussian  in  me,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  you  reveidyourself  to 
me  in  the  character  of  a  mnoverian. 
I  have  only  one  fatherland,  and  that  is 
Germany ;   and  as,  according  to  the 
ancient  constitution,  I  belonged  only  to 
my  whole  country,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  so  my  heart  is  given 
still  to  the  German  fatherland,  and  not 
to  this  or  that  province.    In  this  mo- 
ment of  important  development,  the 
dynasties  are  in  fact  quite  indifferent  to 
me;  I  view  them  only  as  instndnents. 
My  wish  is,  that  Germany  should  be- 
come great  and  strong,  and  regain  its 
ancient  integrity.  Independence,    and 
nationality ;  and  that  it  should  attain 
and  firmly  maintain  this  position,  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  hand  and 
Austria  on  the  other,  is  as  much  the 
interest  of  Europe  in  general  as  of  this 
particular  part  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  equally  plain,  that  this  great  Euro- 
pean object  cannot  possibly  be  attained 
by  means  of  the  present  rotten  and 
crumbling  old  machinery.     This  were 
to  erect  Uie  system  of  an  artificial  mili- 
tary boundary  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
baronial  castles,  and  the  walls  and  towns 
of  fortified  cities,  and  to  throw  adde 
altogether  the  ideas   of  Vauban,  Co- 
horn,  and  Montalembert. 

**  My  confession  of  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  one  word — Ukitt. 
And  if  my  plan  does  not  please  you, 
take  another :  Put  Austria  in  the  place 
of  Prussia,  and  make  it  lord  of  Ger- 
many— ^if  this  be  practicable — only  don't 
bring  back  the  old  Montagues  and  Ca- 
pulets,  and  the  halls  of  the  old  barons. 
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If  the  bloody  contest  which  Germany 
has  ahready  stood  for  twenty  years,  and 
is  now  called  upon  to  undergo  again,  be 
to  end  in  a  fabob,  {'  mit  einem  posten- 
spiel  endigen,')  I  for  one  shall  prefer  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
will  take  myself  back  into  private  life 
with  all  possible  speed  and  comfort" 

In  this  letter  we  see  applied  to  the 
political  constitntion  of  Germany,  as 
it  was  to  be  arranged  at  the  peace, 
all  that  comprehensive  grandeur  of 
idea,  combined  with  decision  and  des- 
potism (it  would  be  false  to  use  a 
milder  word)  of  execution,  which  had, 
in  the  single  year  1808,  done  such 
wonders  in  reconstructing  the  social 
fabric  in  Prussia.     But  it  was  one 
tiling  to  deal  despotically  with  the 
internal  government  of  one  state^ 
especially  after  a  battle  of  Jena  I — 
and  anotiier  thing  to  apply  the  same 
over-riding  principle  to  the  complex 
relations  of  many  states.    It  was  one 
thing  to  say  to  the  debased  aristo- 
cracy of  Prussia,  Thou  shalt  admit 
the  poor  into  the  participation  of  thy 
privileges ;   the  serf  shall  be  a  free 
man,  and  the  merchant  shall  shake 
hands  with  the  noble :  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  to  say  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  spring  of  1818,  after  the 
peace,  Thou  shalt  be  swallowed  up  in 
Austria ;  and  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Thou,  who  didst  in  1807  flee 
from  Jerome,  shalt  in  1813  flee  to 
Frederick  William  III.,  who,  like  a 
mighty  Brahma,  (in  the  Hindoo  his- 
tory,) qhall  absorb  thee  quite  into  his 
Prussian  godhead.     The  eager  and 
impetuous  old  Freiherr,  with  his  ra- 
cing pulse,  had  manifestly  been  antici- 
pating a  few  centuries,  and  attempting 
to  dictate  to   necessity  here.     He 
wished  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  and  a 
great  thing ;  but  a  thing  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  could  not  possibly  be. 
Hear  how  sensibly  the  cahn,  cool, 
and  moderate  Hanoverian,  Graf  Mtin- 
ster,  argues  the  matter.    *Tis  plain 
that  our  brave  Luther,  is  getting  too 
violent,  and  will  raquire  a  Melancthon 
and  an  Erasmus  to  keep  him  in  order. 

«  London,  4th  January  1813. 
**  With  regard  to  the  future  arrange- 
ments of  the  German  states,  you  your- 
self say,  we  should  inrite  the  expelled 
princes  to  join  our  cause ;  and  we  can- 
not do  this  surely,  if  we  intend,  after 
the  risk  is  over,  to  throw  them  over- 


board :  or  is  it  likely  that  t^ey  will  re- 
sign of  their  own  accord^  and  offer  their 
thrones  to  either  of  the  two  masters  of 
whom  we  may  give  them  the  option  ? 
The  peace  of  Westphalia  you  call  an 
abortion.    Be  it  so ;  but  it  was  better 
any  how  than  a  thirty  years'  war ;  and 
I  see  nothing  more  likely  than  such  a 
war  to  arise  from  any  project  to  conquer 
Germany,  and  to  make  a  violent  sub- 
jugation of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hessia» 
Baden,  Brunswick,  &c.    In  the  most  of 
these  lands,  the  princes  themselves  will 
hare  the  chief  voice  in  determining 
what  side  their  subjects  shall  take  in 
the  approaching  struggle.     I  do  not 
speak  particularly  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  state  of  things 
introduced  in  1802 ;  but  from  the  days 
of  Monbod  and  Hemam  until  now,  Ger- 
many has  always  been  divided,  except, 
indeed,  for  one  short  period,  during 
which  the  country  suffered  much  misery. 
It  is  plain  enough,  I  grant,  that  the 
constitution  of  Germany  was  not  the 
work  of  an  enlightened  national  will — 
did  not  proceed  from  any  clear  con- 
sideration of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country — ^but  what  constittUion  in  the 
world  it  there  tJiat  hcu  not  been  the  work, 
in  a  great  meature,  of  accidental  circum" 
stances  ?     Since  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
only  the  Constituent  National  Assembly 
in  France,  and  the  stupid  Cortes  in 
Spain,  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as 
constitution-making;  and  the  work  of 
both  has  been  blown,  as  we  see,  to  the 
four  winds.    'Tis  true  England  is  trying 
something  of  the  same  kind  just  now  in 
the  Sicilies ;  but  God  preserve  us  from 
such  a  mistaken  course !  Your  criticism 
on  our  constitution  is,  indeed,  altogether 
too  severe ;  from  the  principles  of  the 
Teutonic  constitution,  all  public  liberty 
in  Europe  originally  sprang.    The  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged  will  cer- 
tainly not  end  in  a  'farce;*  but  why 
you  should  go  back  into  private  life, 
preferring    to  be  rather  the    grave- 
digger  than  the  physician  of  our  pre- 
sent political  state,  I  really  cannot  con- 
ceive.    Let  us  rather  endeavour  after 
what    is    practically    attainable,   than 
grasp  at  splendid  Iheoretical  possibili- 
ties.    You  are  fond  of  English  authori- 
ties; let  me,  therefore,  remind  you  of 
him  who  said — the  practice  of  a  consii- 
tiuion  is  frequently  very  different  from 
its  theory.    There  is  much  that  I  like  in 
Amdt's  book,  and  its  author  I  highly 
esteem;  but  the  way  of  amelioration 
( Verhesserung)  which  I  propose  to  foI« 
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low,  seems  to  present  some  prospect  of 
success,  where  your  revuhUionaTy  pro- 
jects bring  with  them  a  risk  of  losing 

"  You  say  that  the  dynattUs  are  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  you.    To  me 
they  are  not.    There  lives  in  them  a 
spirit  which  one   can   trace  through 
ages.    Read  only  what  Miiller  in  his 
FUrttenbund    says    of    the    Guelphs. 
'  Need   I  mention    the    fame    of   the 
Guelphsi  whose    spirit    of  unbending 
independence  has  made  their  name  a 
watchword  for  liberty?'    Even  Eng- 
land has  never  been  so  free  as  under 
the    three  Georges,    and    the    fourth 
George  brings    the    same    sentiments 
with  him  to  the  throne.    Compare  with 
this  your  slavish  Prussian  system!     I 
respect  Frederick  the  Great,  but  he 
caused  the  ruin  of  Germany  by  his 
aggrandizement,  and  the  ruin,  let  me  add, 
of  his  own  state  too,  by  creating  a  body 
that  only  his  great  soul  could  animate, 
and  which,  after  his  death,  lay  helpless. 
'When  I  showed  the  Prince  Regent  your 
remarks  on  the  dynasties,  he  exclaimed 
— If  Stein  is  quite  indifferent  to  them, 
why  does  he  not  n^e  us  (Hanover) 
instead  of  Prussia  ?     I  feel  inclined  to 
put  the  same  question.     Let  us  be  con- 
tent if  we  can  do  the  best  with  the 
materials  given  us  for  our  own  age. 
('  Lcuten  rU  urn  dock  attch  fur  unsere 
eipene  Lehentzeit  BorgenJ)     Why  think 
particularly  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a 
man  whom,  with  the  same  breath  that 
you   exalt  him,  you  put  under  three 
subjects,*  and  ta^ce  at  the  same  time 
his  army  into  your  own  hands,  to  keep 
him  from  doing  harm  ?     I  pray  your 
Excellency  to  observe,  that  while  my 
proposal  leaves  us  free  hands  for  any 
possible  future  improvement,  your  two 
plans  vrill  offend  all  parties :  your  first 
plan,  to  miJce  Austria  swallow  up  Ger- 
many, will  offend  all  Europe,  and  Ger- 
many  to  boot;  your  second  plan,  to 
divide  Germany  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  will  excite  the  opposition  not 
only  of  Russia,  England,  and  Sweden, 
but  of  all  those  North  Germans  who 
are  not  prepared  to  receive  as  a  hoon^ 
the  Prussian  system  with  aU  its  tnachinery 
of  boards  and  councils,  of  auscuUarUs 
and  assessors,  and  its  hereditary  inca- 
pacity to  undierstand  that  old  maxim  of 
political  philosophy — oovbbhjl  mbolio 


OHi  MBN  ooysBHA — He  governs  best 
who  governs  least 

"  Neither  am  I  at  all  prepared  to 
agree  with  what  you  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  German  cou^:ts.  I  have  lived 
long  in  great  courts,  and  I  know  not  a 
few  small  ones ;  and  I  can  honestly  say, 
that  the  state  of  morals  among  the  pea- 
sants in  country  villages  has  always 
appeared  to  me  more  corrupt  than  in 
the  highest  circles  of  polite  and  culti- 
vated society ;  and  I  can  find  little  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  case  of 
one  man  intriguing  in  high  circles  for 
grandes  entries,  and  that  of  another  set- 
ting a  similar  machinery  to  work  to 
obtain  the  presidency  in  any  church 
meeting  of  a  small  parish,  or  a  union  of 
parishes ;  between  one  who,  to  attain  a 
selfish  object,  flatters  a  prince,  and  an- 
other who  flatters  the  prefect  of  a  de- 
partment. If  a  difference  is  to  be  made, 
the  higher  object  which  excites  the 
higher  passions  seems  rather  entitled  to 
a  preference. 

''  Again,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
put  altogether  out  of  view,  how  much 
science,  civilization,  and  wealth,  have 
gained  by  the  multiplication  of  central 
points,  where  all  these  things  may  be 
cherished,  and  whence,  as  from  so 
many  life-giving  fountains,  they  may  be 
beneficently  dispensed.  What  country 
is  there  that  can  compete  with  Germany 
in  respect  of  scientific  culture? — and 
have  the  courts  of  so  many  princes  not 
contributed  to  this  result?  And  in 
ancient  Greece  was  it  not  a  nmilar 
state  of  things,  that,  as  one  great  ele- 
ment at  least,  produced  a  similar  re- 
sult ?  But  I  will  not  attempt  te  discuss 
t  his  subject  in  all  its  beari  ngs.  Enough, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  future  political  state 
of  Germany,  I  do  not  look  for  a  mere 
r  ABCB ;  wlule,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel 
obliged  to  protest  decidedly,  in  present 
circumstances  at  least,  against  your 
project  of  uniting  Germany  under  one 
or  two  masters." 

There  are  many  admirable  points 
in  the  above  letter ;  and  after  pon- 
dering it  well,  no  intelligent  reader 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
schemes  of  Stein  with  regard  to  Ger- 
man unity ^  were  not  only  impractica- 
ble  in  their  main  scope,  bat,  in  some 


*  SoHABNHORST,  Couut  DoHiTA,  Bud  President  von  Schoeit,  mentioned  by 
Stein  in  a  previous  letter  not  translated. 
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respects,  of  veiy  qnestionable  pro- 
priety. It  were  necessary,  however, 
to  have  had  the  experience  of  a  Prus- 
sian, and  the  heart  of  a  Stein,  in  the 
year  1813,  if  one  would  fully  under- 
stand how  imperatively  these  prac- 
tical impossibilities  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  earnest  and 
patriotic  minds  of  those  days.  Con- 
vinced that  the  cool  Hanoverian  is 
right,  we  still  feel  inclined  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  hot  Prussian,  who  is 
in  the  wrong.  ^^  Malo  cum  Platane 
errare.'*^  Stein  followed  Alexander 
into  Germany,  witnessed  the  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  BantEen,  disheartening 
as  they  were,  like  all  true  Germans, 
nndismayed :  and  on  the  2dd  August 
1813,  shortly  after  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  we  find  him  a  second  time 
in  Prague,  and  writing  most  character- 
istically as  follows: — 

*'  The  Fplrit  of  the  people  here  is  by 
no  means  what  it  was  in  1809 ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  government 
does  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing,  to 
rouse  it.  At  that  time  (1809)  the 
Stadigns  held  the  helm,  and  they 
used  every  means  to  waken  the  nobler 
feelings  of  human  nature,  and  they  at- 
tained their  object.  Now,  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  we  have  a  cold,  scheming, 
shallow,  <»ftlculating  man,  who  is  afraid 
of  nothing  so  much  as  an  energetic 
measure — loves  nothing  more  than  a 
goal  at  the  nearest  -possible  distance 
from  his  nose — and  is  always  ready  to 
help  himself  out  of  a  scrape  with  any 
miserable  patchwork  that  may  serve 
for  the  nonce.  Hence  the  marriage  in- 
troduced by  a  divorce,  the  foolish  hope 
of  a  partial  peace,  the  childish  con« 
gross,  the  wretched  ultimatum,  and  so 
forth." 

And  on  the  14th  September,  after 
the  war  was  fairly  broken  out  again, 
we  find  the  following  remarks  occa- 
sioned by  the  untoward  battle  of 
Dresden: — 

"The  latest  events  have  taught  us 
what  to  think  of  our  new  allies,  and 
thmr  commander,  (Schwartzenberg.) 
We  have  gained  an  increase  in  moM, 
not  in  intightf  nobility  of  sentiment, 
or  vigour;  we  now  understand  what 
the  fruits  are  of  the  new  system  pur- 
sued  in  Austria  since  1810.  From  1806 
to  1809,  the  two  Stadions  gave  all  their 
energy  to  the  great  work  of  elevating 
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the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  and  fully  equipping 
the  army ;  and  they  succeeded  in  both 
points ;  the  nation  was  animated  by  the 
most  devoted  enthusiasm,  the  army 
fought  with  true  valour.  Since  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  on  tho  other  hand» 
the  new  ministry  has  been  concerned 
only  to  purchase  a  beggarly  peace,  to 
disorganize  the  army,  to  cripple  the 
public  spirit,  and  to  solve  the  g^eat 
problem  of  European  regeneration  by 
the  miserable  arts  of  diplomacy.  This 
also  has  succeeded.  The  nation  has 
become  lukewarm,  and  the  army  fight 
with  no  very  remarkable  display  of 
soldiership.  ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 

The  man  who  calculates,  but  without 
depth,  may  be  a  very  good  book-keeper, 
but  is  no  mathematician. 

**  The  result,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
is,  that  we  have  fought  evebt  whebk 
with  distinguished  success,  except  where 
the  grand  army  was  present ;  that  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria  no  very  friendly 
feelings  prevail,  {' ein$  groste  Ahneigunp 
herrseht,*)  made  worse,  of  course,  by  the 
well-known  lukewarmness  of  the  latter 
power.  Over  and  above  all  this.  Met- 
ternich  aims  at  a  preponderant  influence 
such  as  neither  his  talents,  his  character, 
nor  the  military  position  of  the  Austrian 
empire  entitles  him  to.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  sees  all  this  clearly,  and  will 
very  probably  undertake  the  command 
of  his  own  and  the  Prussian  army  in 
person ;  and  the  movement  of  masses 
thus  animated,  will  then  communicate 
itself  to  the  inert  Austrians. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
some  conclusion  should  be  oome  to 
about  the  settlement  of  Germany. 
From  ♦  ♦  *  expect  no  compre- 
hensive views ;  he  seeks  for  nothing  but 
the  shortest  and  most  comfortable  road, 
and  will  content  himself  with  respectable 
vamping  in  any  shape.  The  history  of 
the  negotiations  proves  this ;  and  had  it 
not  been  fbr  the  hadness  of  Napoleon, 
we  should  unquestionably  have  had  for 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time,  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  peace." 

The  person  so  severely  handled  in 
two  places  of  these  letters  where  he 
is  not  named,  is  plainly  enough 
Prince  Mettemich;  a  statesman  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  merits — 
and  merits  in  the  management  of 
German  affairs — from  the  peace  of 
Vienna  in  1809,  to  that  of  Paris  in 
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1815,  (and  it  were  out  of  place 
to  attempt  diBcassmg  these  points 
here,)  was  plainlj  in  every  respect 
the  ani^MHUa  of  Stein ;  and  a  man 
whom  ^e  hot  Pnusian  baron  conld 
no  more  form  a  just  judgment  of, 
than  Martin  Luther  could  of  Eras- 
mus. Diplomatists  and  mere  poli- 
ticians, even  the  best  of  them,  are 
seldom — ^to  say  the  least  of  it — ^the 
most  noble  specimens  of  human 
nature:  there  are  bad  and  good 
amongst  them  of  course;  but  Stein,  in 
his  despotic  sweeping  style,  was  fbnd 
of  classing  them  all  together,  as  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Gagem ;  where, 
after  expressing  his  confident  reliance 
on  ^^  Providence,  and  the  hand  of  a 
loving  Father  who  guides  all,^*  he  adds, 
but  **fir(mi  the  sly  crafty  animals 
called  politicians — (the  original  is 
English)— from  these  hamtmckmes  I 
expect  nothing/' 

The  official  position  which  Stein  oc- 
cupied during  the  eventful  year  1813, 
was  that  of  Supreme  Director  of  the 
Interim  Central  Board  of  Administra- 
tion (Central  VerwaUung)  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  Germany,  till 
arrangements  should  be  made  for 
thehr  final  disposal  in  a  general  con* 
sress.  When  that  congress  came  to 
do  its  work,  of  course  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do;  and  it  will  be  pretty 
evident  to  the  reader,  from  the  tem- 
per and  opinions  of  the  man,  as  above 
exhibited,  that  he  was  in  nowise  cal- 
culated to  work  efficiently  with  such 
men  as  Mettemich,  Talleyrand,  and 
Lord  Castlerea^h,  at  Vienna.  The 
very  composition  of  the  congress, 
maae  up  of  every  possible  complex 
and  contending  interest,  rendered 
from  the  beginning  the  realization  of 
Stern's  patriotic  views,  with  regard  to 
German  unity,  impossible.  In  such 
congregations  of  working  and  coun- 
ter-working diplomatists,  not  the 
triumph  of  any  great  principle,  but 
the  compromise  of  a  number  of  petty 
claims,  is  generally  the  result;  but 
compromise  and  patchwork  of  every 
kind  were,  to  a  man  of  Stein's  tem- 
per, (mly  another  name  for  the  Dbvil. 
The  congress  of  Vienna,  so  fiur  as 
Germany  was  eoncerned,  ended,  ac- 
cording to  hia  views,  in  a  ^*  Fascb  ; " 
for  not  only  were  the  other  German 
states,  great  and  small,  left  entire^ 
but  Saxont  also— Napoleon's  centre 
and  base  in  the  late  war— was  pre- 


served, only  a  half  (instead  of  the/ 
whole)  of  it  being  cut  off  for  the  great 
German  object  of  forming  ^^  a  strong 
Prussia."  And  with  regard  to  this 
point,  we  must  confess  we  feel,  in  some 
respects,  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Prussian  baron.  If  Saxony  was  to  be 
made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  many 
reasons,  to  have  handed  it  over  undi- 
vided to  the  great  Northern  power.  If 
neither  one  strong  German  empure,  nor 
an  equally-poised  federal  system,  was 
any  longer  possible,  a  strong  Fnissia 
was  certainly  a  thing  imperatively 
called  f<Hr.  But  ocmgresses  are  con* 
grosses ;  and  we  must  even  content 
ourselves  with  the  most  convenient 
adjustment  of  contending  claims  that 
waa  found  practicable  at  the  time; 
and  if  the  result  seems  unsatisftctory, 
we  may  turn  away  our  eyes  from  it, 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  best  busi- 
ness that  offers  itself,  and  let  Gk>d 
work.  So  at  least  Stein  did.  He  kept 
his  word  to  Count  MUnster  most  faith- 
fully ;  and,  after  the  decisive  thunders 
of  Leipsig  and  Waterloo,  having  done 
his  part  to  bring  the  great  European 
tragedy  to  a  worthy  catastrophe,  he 
retired  from  witnessing  the  *^  farce," 
with  all  convenient  speed,  into  pri-* 
vate  life,  and  was  heaixl  of  no  more  in 
court  or  cabinet  in  Berlin,  from  thai 
day  till  his  death.  In  the  firing  of 
1816,  we  find  him,  in  his  own  ances- 
tral castle  in  Nassau,  addressing  a 
friend  as  follows : — ^^  Yes,  dear  friend, 
we  have  won  much ;  but  much  also 
should  have  been  otherwise.  God  go- 
verns the  world,  and  abandons  no 
German ;  and  if  we  remain  true  and 
German,  (treu  tmd  Deutechy)  we  shall 
take  up  the  matter  some  other  day 
with  the  French  again,  and  settle  the 
account  more  satisfactorily.  For  my- 
self, I  lone^  to  depart ;  this  world  is^ 
once  for  cul^  so  constituted^  that  a  man 
cannot  walk  on  the  straight  path^  and 
yet  ought  not  to  walk  on  the  crooked. 
'Tis  even  so ;  circumstances  and  re- 
lations drive  and  force  men.  They 
act,  and  think  they  are  the  doeis ;  but 
it  ia  God  that  decides."  This  moat 
characteristic  passage  expresses  only 
Stein's  feeling,  that  the  French  had 
been  allowed  to  escape  so  cheaply,  by 
the  generosity  of  the  AUies,  at  the 
peace  of  Paris;  but  he  had  much 
more  substantial  grievances  to  vex 
him  nearer  home ;  and,  next  to  the 
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feeble  maclilnery  oi  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort, that  which  hurt  him  most  was 
the  political  reaction  at  Berlin  that 
commenced  immediately  after  the 
peace,  and  threatened  to  nndo  that 
great  sodal  work  which  he  had  so 
boldfy  begun  in  1806.  Howeyermnch 
a  Pmasian  in  his  political  sympathies, 
Stein  was  essentialiy  an  Englishman  in 
his  princtfto ;  the  tendency  of  all  his 
measures,  as  they  were  introduced  by 
himself,  or  followed  out  by  Harden- 
berg,  was  to  temper  the  military  and 
bureaucratic  despotism  of  Frederick  the 
Great  by  a  wise  admixture  of  popular 
influence ;  he  wished  a  *^  constitution** 
after  the  English  model,  as  much  as 
circumstances  might  permit,  not  in 
form  merely  but  in  deed ;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  free  discussion  among  a  well- 
educated  people  like  the  Germans, 
and  was  too  noble-minded  to  imitate, 
in  Berlin  or  Maine,  the  spy-system  on 
which  Napoleon  had  based  his  im- 
moral monardiy  of  physical  force  at 
Paris.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  in  a  country  hitherto 
governed  solely  by  the  Court  and  by 
the  Bureau,  these  English  views  of 
Stein  should  not  have  met  with  sturdy 
opposition ;  in  fact  it  was  mainly  by 
help  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  do  what  he  did  for 
creating  a  Prussian  pbople  in  1808. 
Now  that  terrible  shock  had  passed ; 
and  the  host  of  defeated  bureaucratists 
and  court  minions,  alter  the  battle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  fatherland 
had  been  fought  by  others,  now  began 
to  crowd  into  their  old  places,  and  to 
occupy  the  ears  of  a  king  more  honest 
to  promise  what  was  right  than  strong 
to  do  it.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
**  freedom  of  the  press  "  and  "  con- 
stitution "  in  Pi*ussia,  we  have  heard 
no  sound,  since  the  year  1815,  but 
that  of  prohibited  books,  imaginary 
conspiracies  of  beer-inspired  Burschen, 
deposed  professors,  and  banished 
old  Luther ;  and  every  thing,  in  short, 
except  what  the  pious  old  Frederick 
William  III.  promised,  or  was  made 
to  appear  to  promise,  with  such  gra- 
cious, popular,  and  constitutional 
phrases  at  Vienna,  in  the  year 
1815.  Whether  the  military  and  bu- 
reaucratic despotism  of  Germany  may 
not,  after  all,  be  a  better  system  of 
government  on  the  whole  than  our 
strange  system  of  local  and  corporate 
influence  of  all  sorts,  of  fermenting 


acids  and  alkalis,  here  is  a  question 
which  some  persons  of  a  speculative 
disposition  may  consider  open  enough ; 
but  that  the  supreme  power  having 
once  pledged  itself  to  give  a  people 
a  free  constitution  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  should  act  with  honour, 
and  do  what  was  promised,  seems,  (if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  public  morals 
at  all,)  under  any  form  of  government, 
nothing  more  than  what  common  po- 
licy as  well  as  propriety  would  dictate. 
Those  who  bear  the  tvIq  in  Germany, 
however,  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
done  every  thing  that  they  possibly 
could  do  to  make  the  royal  word  a 
public  mockery,  and  a  shame;  one 
cannot  review  the  well-known  despo- 
tic proceedings  of  the  Gennan  diet, 
first  in  1829,  and  afterwards  in  1882, 
without  subscribing  a  most  full  assent 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Baron  von  .Stein, 
when  he  says,  in  reference  to  tiiose 
very  matters — ^^  The  falsehood  that 
prevails  in  our  age  is  deserving  of  the 
mostseriousreprehension.''  And  again, 
'^  Our  Gennan  government  sink  more 
and  more  daily  in  public  estimation  by 
their  timidity  and  perfidy."  With 
regard  to  the  whole  system,  indeed, 
of  Prussian  government,  the  system  of 
doing  every  thing  by  official  men,and 
nothing  by  voluntary  movement  of 
the  people,  and  apart  from  this  spe- 
cial matter  of  the  *'  constitution^^  Stein 
was  accustomed  to  use  the  strongest 
language  of  reprobation ;  witness  the 
following  letter  to  Yon  Gagem,  dated  • 
24th  August  1821.  Coppenbeiig  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  Baron  in  West- 
phalia. 

"  In  the  lonely  woody  Coppenberg,  I 
live  so  remote  from  the  world  and  its 
doings,  that  notUDg  can  disturb  me  in 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  a  country 
life,  except  bad  weather,  which  happily 
has  left  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  not 
Hkely  soon  to  return,  in  Westphalia 
here,  my  friends  are  more  concerned 
about  the  new  tax,  and  the  new  edict 
about  the  peasants,  (which  satisfies  no 
party,)  than  about  the  schemes  of 
Mettemich  on  the  banks  of  the  Danabe, 
and  the  great  events  in  Greece.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  nothing  more  about 
public  affairs,  than  that,  while  I  have 
little  confidence  in  the  present  leaders, 
I  hare  an  unbounded  trust  in  Pro- 
yidence ;  and  that,  necessary  as  a  Coir- 
sTiTUTiOH  %»  to  Prussia,  and  bene^ 
Jicial  as  U  would  be  if /airly  worked. 
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I  expect  nothinff  from  any  moeAtiMry 
which  will  neeeuarily  be  opposed  by  the 
persons  who  have  possession  of  the  king*s 
ear,  and  the  court  influence  generally : 
and  I  see  plainly  that  we  are  stilly  aa  we 
have  hitherto  been,  to  be  governed  by 
salaried  persons,  equipped  with  mere 
book-learning,  without  any  substantial 
interest  in  the  country,  without  proper- 
ty, by  mere  bureaucratists — a  system 
which  will  last  so  long  as  it  can  last — 
'  JDas  geht  so  lange  es  geht !  *  These 
four  words  contain  the  soul  of  our  and 
suchlike  spiritless  (geistlos)  govern- 
ment machines  : — in  the  first  place 
salaried — and  this  implies  a  tendency 
to  maintain  and  to  multiply  the  number 
of  salaried  officials;  then  book4eamed 
— that  is,  living  in  the  world  of  the  dead 
letter,  and  not  in  the  actual  world ; 
without  interest — for  these  men  stand  in 
no  connexion  with  any  class  of  the  citi- 
sens,  which  are  the  mass  of  the  state ; 
they  are  a  peculiar  caste,  these  men  of 
the  quUl,  (<<  die  Schreiberkaete  D  ksUy, 
without  property — ^this  implies  that  they 
stand  unmoved  by  all  changes  that  af- 
fect property,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain, 
with  taxes  high  or  low,  with  old  char- 
tered rights  maintained' or  destroyed, 
with  independent  peasants  or  a  rabble 
of  mere  journeymen,  with  a  dependence 
of  the  peasants  on  the  proprietors,  or  of 
all  on  the  Jews  and  the  bankers — 'tis  all 
one  to  the  bureaucracy.  They  draw 
their  salary  from  the  public  purse,  and 
write — ^write — write  on — secretly — si- 
lently— invisibly  with  shut  doors — un- 
known —  unnoticed  —  unnamed  —  and 
bring  up  their  children  after  them,  to 
be  what  their  fathers  were — very  ser- 
Ticeable  writing-machines. 

''Our  machinery — the  old  military 
machinery — I  saw  fall  on  the  14d^ 
October  1806 ;  possibly  the  machinery 
of  the  desk  and  the  quill  and  the  red 
tape  has  a  14th  of  October  already 
doomed  for  it  in  Heaven." 

These  are  serious  words ;  and 
though  Stein  was  one  of  those  intense 
and  strongly  accentuating  minds  that 
never  could  state  a  truth  without 
overstating  it,  (as  Martin  Luther  also 
was  continually  doing,)  they  are  not 
wise  who  would  treat  the  hard  blows 
from  the  cudgel  of  such  a  man  as  if 
they  were  pufis  and  whiffs  of  angry 
smoke  from  some  wrathful  Heine, 
or  other  furious  poetical  politician 
in  Paris.  Stein  was  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men ;   he  had  lived  all  his 


life  amid  the  details  of  practice ;  and, 
like  all  practical  men,  in  the  midst  of 
his  violence  knew  how  to  preserve  a 
certain  sobriety  and  moderation,  with- 
out which  no  such  thing  as  governing 
is  possible.  There  is  nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  that  any  Eiog  of  Prussia 
could  do  better  than  seriously  to 
ponder  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  also  the  few  short  sen- 
tences that  follow : — 

"Nassau,  Sept.  29, 1819. 

"I  expect  nothing  satisfactory  and 
substantial  from  the  assembling  together, 
and  the  deliberations,  of  mediocre  and 
superficial  men. 

"The  most  important  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  in  Germany,  were  to 
put  an  end'  to  the  reign  of  arbitrary 
power,  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  to  com- 
mence a  system  of  constitutioncU  law  ; 
in  the  place  of  the  bureawratists  and  the 
democratic  pamphleteers— of  whom  the 
former  oppress  the  people  by  fmccA  and 
bad  governing,  and  the  other  excite  emd 
confound  it — to  place  the  influence  and 
the  activity  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
SOU," 

With  these  memorable  words  we 
are  willing  that  the  character  of  Steiu, 
as  an  English  statesman  in  Prussia, 
should  grave  itself  deep  in  the  hearts 
both  of  Englishmen  and  Prussians. 
We  have  only  to  add  that,  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  Stein  occupied  himself  in 
organizing  a  society  at  IVankfort  for 
publishing  the  original  documents  of 
German  history,  which  are  best  known 
to  the  English  historical  student  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Perz ; 
and.  that  he  took  an  active  share  in 
the  business  of  the  provincial  states  of 
Westphalia.  He  was  also  (since  1827) 
member  of  the  council  of  state  in  Ber- 
lin ;  but  this  dignity,  conferred  at  so 
late  a  period,  seems  merely  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  sort  of  unavoid- 
able compliment  to  a  person  of  his  rank 
and  standing.  It  certainly  did  not 
imply  that  his  well-known  English 
principles  were  intended  to  assume 
any  greater  prominency  in  the  con- 
duct of  Prussian  and  German  affairs 
than  they  had  enjoyed  since  the 
peace. 

Baron  Stein  died  on  the  29  th  June 
1831,  in  his  castle  of  Coppenberg  in 
Westphalia. 
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We  are  constantly  told  that  inven- 
tion is  worn  oat ;  that  every  thing  is 
exhansted;  that  all  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  modem  Europe  have 
been  dug  up ;  and  that  we  must  look 
to  a  new  era  of  the  world,  and  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  globe,  for  new 
ideas  or  fresh  views  of  thought.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  look  to 
some  parts  of  onr  literature,  there 
seems  too  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  desponding  opinion  is  well 
founded.    Every  thing,  in  some  de- 

?artments,  does  seem  worked  out. 
'oetry  appears  for  the  time  wellnigh 
extinguished.  We  have  some  charm- 
ing ballads  from  Tennyson ;  some 
touching  lines  from  Miss  Barret ;  but 
where  are  the  successors  of  Scott  and 
Byron,  of  Campbell  and  Southey? 
Romance,  in  some  branches,  has  evi- 
dently exhausted  itself.  For  ten  years 
we  had  novels  of  fashionable  life,  till 
the  manners  and  sayings  of  lordlings 
and  right  honourables  had  become 
familiar  to  all  the  haberdashers^  ap- 
prentices and  milliners*  girls  in  Lon- 
don. That  vein  being  worked  out, 
literature  has  run  into  the  opposite 
V  channel.  Action  and  reaction  is  the 
flaw,  not  less  of  the  intellectual  than 
uhe  physical  world.  Inventive  genius 
lias  sought  out,  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  those  subjects  of  novel  study 
and  fresh  description  which  could  no 
longer  be  found  in  the  higher.  So  far 
has  this  propensity  gone,  so  violent 
has  been  the  osdllation  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  this  direction,  that  novelists 
'  have  descended  to  the  veiy  lowest 
stages  of  society  in  the  search  of  the 
new  or  the  exciting.  Not  only  have 
the  manners,  the  selfishness,  and  vul- 
garity of  the  middle  ranks  been  paint- 
ed with  admirable  fidelity,  and 'drawn 
with  inimitable  skill,  but  the  habits 
and  slang  of  the  very  lowest  por- 
trayed with  prurient  minuteness,  and 
interest  sought  to  be  awakened  in  the 
votaries  of  Ntshion  or  the  Sybarites  of 
pleasure  by  the  delineation  of  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  most  infa- 
mous wretches  who  ever  disgraced 
society  by  their  vices,  or  endangered 
it  by  their  crimes. 

**  Whatever,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
^*  makes  the  Past  or  the  Future 
predominate  over  tlie  present,  exalts 


us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings." 
The  words  are  familiar  till  they  have 
become  trite ;  but  words  are  often  re- 
peated when  the  sense  is  far  ofi;  It  is 
in  the  general  oblivion  of  the  thought 
of  the  philosopher,  while  his  words 
were  in  every  mouth,  that  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  originality  in  modem 
works  of  imagination  is  to  be  found. 
If  to  the  "Past"  and  the  "Future," 
enumerated  by  Johnson,  we  add  the 
"  Distant,"  we  shall  have  an  eflFec- 
tual  antidote,  and  the  only  one  which 
is  effectual  against  the  sameness  of 
present  ideas,  or  the  limited  circle  of 
present  observation.  The  tendency 
to  localize  is  the  propensity  which 
degrades  literature,  as  it  is  the  chief 
bane  and  destroyer  of  individual  cha- 
racter. *It  is  the  opposite  efiect  of 
engendering  a  tendency  to  expand, 
which  constitutes  the  diief  value  of 
travelling  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter. If  the  thought  and  conversa- 
tion of  individuals  are  limited  to  the 
little  circle  in  which  they  live,  or  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  immediate- 
ly surrounded,  we  all  know  what  they 
speedily  become.  It  is  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  to  a  wider 
circle,  in  the  admission  of  objects  of 
general  concem  and  lasting  import- 
ance into  the  sphere  of  habitual 
thought,  that  the  only  preservative 
against  this  fatal  tendency  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  the  power  of  doing  this 
which  forms  the  chief  charm  of  the 
highest  society  in  every  country,  and 
renders  it  in  truth  every  where  the 
same.  A  man  of  the  world  will  find 
himself  equally  at  home,  and  conver- 
sation flow  at  once  with  equal  ease,  in 
the  higher  saloons  of  London  or  Paris, 
of  Home  or  Vienna,  of  Warsaw  or 
St  Petersburg.  But  he  will  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  conversa- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
bourgeois  circle  of  any  of  these  capi- 
tals. It  is  the  same  with  literature, 
and  especially  that  wide  and  import- 
ant branch  of  literature  which,  aiming 
at  the  exciting  of  interest,  or  delinea- 
ting of  manners,  should  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  be  guarded  against  the 
degradation  consequent  on  a  narrow 
restriction  of  its  subjects  to  matters 
only  of  local  concem. 
The  prodigious  success  and  wide- 
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spread  popularity  which  have  attended 
some  of  the  most  able  novels  of  this 
new  school  of  romance  in  late  years, 
as  well  as  the  great  ability  which 
tiieir  composition  evinces,  most  not 
blind  onr  eyes  to  the  degrading  ten- 
dency of  snch  compositions  upon  the 
national  literature.     Immediate  cir- 
cnlation,  great  profit  to  the  bookseller, 
a  dazzling  reputation  to  the  author, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as 
the  heralds  of  lasting  fame.    In  cases 
innumerable,  they  have  proved  the 
reverse.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proofls  that  the  writer,  be 
his  abilities  what  they  may,  has  wor- 
thily performed  his  mission,  or  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  exalted  level  of 
which  his  art  is  susceptible.     The 
most  pernicious  romances  and  poems 
that  ever  appeared  have  often  been 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  most 
unbounded  immediate  applause ;  wit- 
ness the  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau, 
and  Pucelle  of  Voltaire.    It  was  just 
their  dangerous  and  seductive  quali- 
ties which  gave  them  their  success. 
Rousseau  knew  this  well.     He  ad- 
dressed himself  with  skill  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  age  to  its  passions 
and  vices : — **  tTai  vu  lea  moeurs  de 
mon  temps,  et  j^ai  public  ces  lettres,'* 
were  the  first  wonls  of  his  Nouveile 
HdaHse.    In  the  school  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  nothing  immoral  or 
improper ;  but  is  there  any  thing  ele- 
vating or  improving?    The  true  test 
of  real  excellence  is  not  immediate 
success  but  durable  fame ;  it  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  popularity  of  circu- 
lating shops,  or  reading  clubs,  but  m 
the  shdves  of  the  libraiy,  or  the  de- 
light of  the  fireside.    When  a  work 
suddenly  attains  great  immediate  ce- 
lebrity in  a  particular  circle  or  coun- 
try, it  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
an  indication  that  it  is  not  destined  to 
enjoy  any  lasting  reputation.     The 
reason  is,  that  it  is  addressed  to  local 
fdeltngs,  temporary  passions,  and  par- 
ticular desires;  and  it  rises  to  emi- 
nence from  interesting  or  gratifying 
them.    But  that  is  not  the  way  per- 
manently to  attract  mankind.    No- 
thing can  do  so  but  what  is  ad* 
dressed  to  the  universal  feeling  of 
our  nature,  and  has  penetrated  to  the 
inmost  chords,  which  are  common  to 
all  ages  and  countries.    The  touching 
them  alone  can  secure  durable  fame. 
Where  now  are  all  the  novels  por- 


traying fashionable  life  with  which 
the  shops  of  publishers  teemed,  and 
the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries 
groaned,  not  ten  years  ago?  Buried 
in  the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.  Where 
will  the  novels  portraying  manners  in 
the  lowest  walks  of  ]ke  be  ten  years 
hence  ?  He  is  a  bold  man  who  says 
they  will  be  found  in  one  well- se- 
lected library.  We  do  not  dispute 
the  vast  ability  of  some  of  these 
productions.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
painted  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class,  previously  little  touched  on 
in  novels ;  we  fully  admit  the  pathos 
and  power  of  occasional  passages,  the 
wit  and  humour  of  many  others,  the 
graphic  delineation  of  English  cha- 
racter which  they  all  contain.  But, 
admittmg  all  this,  the  question  is — 
have  these  productions  come  up  to 
the  true  standard  of  novd- writing? 
Are  they  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify 
the  minds  of  their  readers  ?  Will  the 
persons  who  peruse,  and  are  amused, 
perhaps  fascinated,  by  them,  become 
more  noble,  more  exalted,  more  spi- 
ritual beings,  than  they  were  before? 
Do  not  these  novels,  able  and  amus- 
ing as  they  are,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  lofty  romances  of  which 
our  literature  can  boast,  that  the 
Boors  of  Ostade,  or  the  Village  Wakes 
of  Teniers,  do  to  the  Madonnas  of 
Guide,  or  the  Holy  Families  of  Ra- 
phael ?  These  pictures  were  and  are 
exceedingly  popular  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  where  their  graphic  truth 
could  be  appreciated ;  but  are  they 
ever  regarded  as  models  of  the  really 
beautifhl  in  painting?  We  leave  it 
to  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
Jack  Sheppard  school  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  doctrine  now  so  prevalent  is 
essentially  erroneous,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  middle  or  lowest  class  are 
the  fit  object  of  the  novelist,  because 
they  are  natural.  Many  thmgs  are 
natural  which  yet  are  not  fit  to  be 
exposed,  and  by  the  customs  of  all 
civilized  nations  are  studiously  con- 
cealed from  the  view.  Voltaire's  well- 
known  answer  to  a  similar  remark 
when  made  in  regard  to  Shakspeare, 
indicates,  though  in  a  coarse  way,  the 
true  reply  to  such  observations.  If 
every  thing  that  is  natural,  and  we 
see  around  us,  is  the  fit  object  of  imi- 
tation, and  perpetuating  in  literature, 
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it  can  no  longer  be  called  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  Ib  degraded  to  a  mere 
copying  of  nature  in  her  coarsest  and 
most  disgosting,  equally  as  her  noblest 
and  most  elevating,  aspects.  We 
protest  agdnst  the  doctrine,  that  the 
lofty  art  of  romance  is  to  be  lowered 
to  the  delineating  the  manners  of 
cheesemongers  and  grocers,  of  crop- 
head  charity  boys,  and  smart  haber- 
dashers*  and  mDliners*  apprentices 
of  donbtftd  reputation.  If  we  wish 
to  see  the  manners  of  such  classes, 
we  have  only  to  get  into  a  rail- 
way or  steamboat ;  the  sight  of  them 
at  breakfast  or  dinner  will  probably 
be  enough  fbr  any  person  accustomed 
to  the  habits  of  good  society.  Still 
more  solemnly  do  we  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  slang  of  thieves  or 
prostitutes,  the  flash  words  of  receivers 
of  stolen  goods  and  criminal  officers, 
the  haunts  of  murderers  and  burglars, 
being  the  p^per  subject  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  edmcation  of  the  other  classes 
of  society.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
that  the  refuse  of  the  common-sewers 
should  be  nUsed  up  and  mixed  with 
the  garbage  of  the  streets  to  form  our 
dally  food.  That  such  things  exist  is 
certain;  we  have  only  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  ample  evidence  of  their  reality. 
But  are  they  the  proper  object  of  the 
novel- writer^s  pencil?  That  is  the 
question;  and  it  is  painful  to  think 
that  in  an  age  boasting  its  intelligence, 
and  glorying  in  the  extent  of  its  in- 
formation, such  a  question  should  be 
deemed  susceptible  of  answer  in  any 
but  one  way. 

These  two  extremes  of  novel-writ- 
ing— the  Almack  and  Jack  Sheppard 
schools— deviate  equally  from  the 
standiud  of  real  excellence.  The  one 
is  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  high,  the  other  of  low  life. 
The  one  portrays  a  style  of  manners 
as  artificial  and  peculiar  as  that  of  the 
paladins  and  troubadours  of  chivalry; 
the  other  exhibits  to  our  view  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  stages  of 
society,  and  by  the  force  of  humour 
or  the  tenderness  of  pathos  interests 
us  too  often  in  the  haunts  of  vice  or 
the  pursuits  of  infamy.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  one  school  was  produced 
by  the  reaction  oC  the  human  mind 
against  the  other ;  genius,  tired  of  the 
eternal  flirtations  of  guardsmen  and 
right  honourablcs,  sought  for  unso- 


phisticated nature  in  the  humour  of 
low  or  the  sorrows  of  humble  life. 
But  low  and  humble  life  are  sophis- 
ticated just  as  much  as  elevated  and 
fashionable ;  and,  if  we  are  driven  to 
a  seleetion,  we  would  prefer  tiie  arti- 
ficial manners  of  the  great  to  the 
natural  efiusions  of  the  vulgar.  We 
would  rather,  as  the  child  said  to  the 
ogress,  be  eat  up  by  the  gentleman. 
But  true  novel-writing  should  be  de- 
voted to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  should  aim  at  the  representation  of 
what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called  *^  ge- 
neral or  common  nature" — that  is, 
nature  by  its  general  features,  whidi 
are  common  to  all  ages  and  countries, 
not  its  peculiarities  in  a  particular 
circle  or  society.  It  is  by  success- in 
delineating  that,  and  by  it  ahne^  that 
lasting  fame  is  to  be  acquired.  With- 
out doubt  every  age  and  race  of  men 
have  their  separate  dress  and  costume, 
and  the  mind  has  its  externals  as 
well  as  the  body,  which  the  artist  of 
genius  will  study  with  sedulous  care, 
and  imitate  with  scrupulous  fidc^ty. 
But  the  soul  is  not  in  the  dress;  and 
so  it  will  be  found  in  the  delineation 
of  mind  as  in  the  representation  of 
the  figure. 

All  these  extravagances  in  the  no- 
ble art  of  romance  originate  in  one 
cause.  They  come  of  not  making 
'^  the  past  and  the  distant  predominate 
over  the  present."  It  is  like  sketch- 
ing every  day  from  nature  in  the  same 
scenery  or  country :  the  artist,  if  he 
has  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine  or 
Salvator  Rosa,  wUl,  in  the  end,  find 
that  if  the  otfecta  of  his  study  are 
endless,  their  characUr  has  a  certain 
family  resemblance;  and  that,  if  he  is 
not  repeating  the  same  study,  he  is 
reproducing,  under  different  forms, 
the  same  ideas.  But  let  him  extend 
his  observation  to  a  wider  sphere: 
let  him  study  the  sublimity  of  moun- 
tain or  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
scenery;  let  him  traverse  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees  or 
the  Caucasus ;  let  him  inhale  the  Spi- 
rit of  antiquity  amidst  the  rains  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  genius  of  Greece  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis;  let  him 
become  embued  with  modern  beauty 
on  the  shores  of  Naples,  or  the  com- 
bined charms  of  Europe  and  Asia 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  Bospho- 
rus — and  what  a  world  of  true  images, 
objects,  and  beauties  is  at  once  let 
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into  his  mind  I  It  is  the  same  with 
romance.  It  is  bj  generalizing  ideas, 
by  means  of  extended  observation, 
that  variety  is  to  be  commnnicated  to 
conception,  and  freshness  to  incident ; 
that  the  particular  is  to  be  taken 
from  character,  and  the  general  im- 
pressed upon  mind.  But  the  novelist 
has  this  immense  advantage  over  the 
painter — ^not  only  the  present  bat  the 
past  lie  open  to  his  study.  The  bound- 
less events  of  history  present  them- 
selves to  his  choice :  he  can  not  only 
roam  at  will  over  the  present  snrfaoe 
of, the  globe,  with  all  its  variety  of 
character,  event,  and  incident,  but 
penetrate  backwards  into  the  un- 
searchable depths  of  time.  When  will 
fresh  subjects  for  description  be  want- 
ing with  such  a  field  to  the  hand  of 
genius?  Never  to  the  end  of  the 
world :  for  years  as  they  revolve, 
nations  as  they  rise  and  fall,  events 
as  they  thicken  araund  mankind,  but 
add  to  the  riches  of  the  vast  store- 
house from  which  it  is  to  select  its 
subjects,  or  cull  its  materials. 

Look  at  Shakspeare — with  what 
felicity  has  he  selected  from  this  in- 
exhaustible reserve,  to  vary  his  inci- 
dents, to  invigorate  his  ideas,  to  give 
raciness  to  his  characters!  He  has 
not  even  confined  himself  to  English 
story,  rich  as  it  is  in  moving  or  terri- 
ble events,  and  strikingly  as  its  mov- 
ing phantasmagoria  come  forth  from 
his  magic  hand.  The  tragedies,  the 
comedies,  the  events,  the  ideas,  of 
the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world,  of 
the  most  opposite  states  of  society,  of 
the  most  discordant  characters  of  man- 
kind, seem  depicted  with  equal  felici- 
ty. He  is  neither  thoroughly  chival- 
rous like  Tasso  and  ^osto,  nor 
thoroughly  Grecian  like  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  nor  thoroughly  French 
like  Comeille  and  Bacine.  He  has 
neither  portrayed  exclusively  the 
manners  of  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table,  nor  of  the  courts  of  the  Henrys 
or  the  Plantagenets.  He  is  as  varied 
as  the  bonnSess  variety  of  nature. 
Profoundly  embued  at  one  time  with 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Roman  patriotism, 
he  is  not  less  deeply  penetrated  at 
another  with  the  tenderness  of  Italian 
love.  If  Julius  Cffisar  contains  the 
finest  picture  that  ever  was  drawn  of 
the  ideas  of  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
world,  Juliet  is  the  most  perfect  deli- 
nei^tion  of  the  refined  passions  of  the 


modem.  The  bursting  heart,  uncon- 
trollable grief,  but  vet  generous  spirit 
of  the  Moor — ^the  dark  ambition  and 
blood-stained  career  of  the  Scot,  come 
as  fresh  from  his  pencil  as  the  dreamy 
contemplation  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, or  the  fascinating  creation  of  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  he  is  greatest  in  painting  the 
racked  grief  of  Lear,  the  homely  sense 
of  FalsUtff,  or  the  aeriid  vision  of  Mi- 
randa. Here  is  the  historicfld  drama ; 
here  is  the  varied  picture  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  if  the  world  is  not 
prolific  of  Shakspeares,  he  at  least 
has  afforded  decisive  evidence  of  the 
vastness  of  the  field  thus  opened  to  its 
genius. 

The  HiSTORiCAi.  Romance  should 
take  its  place  beside  the  plays   of 
Shakspeare.     It  does  not   aim  at 
representation  on  the  stage;  it  has 
not  the  powers  of  the   actor,    the 
deception  of  scenery,  the  magic  of 
theatrical  effect,  nor  the  'charms  of 
music,  to  heighten  its  impression.  But 
in  exchange  it  has  one  incalculable 
advantage,  which  in  the  end  is  ade- 
quate to  overbalance  them  all:    it 
brings  delight  to  the  fireside.    Seated 
in  our  arm-chairs,  with  the  wintry 
winds  howling  around  us,  with  our* 
feet  at  a  blazing  fire,  we  are  trans- 
ported by  the  wand  of  the  novelist  to 
the  most  remote  ages  and   distant 
countries  of  the  earth.     The  lofly 
spirit  and  generous  passions  of  chi- 
valry;  the  stem  resolves  and  heroic 
resolution  of  ancient  patriotism ;  the 
graceful  profligacy  and  studied  gal- 
lantry of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the   deep   Machiavelism   of  Italian 
perfidy ;  the  blunt  simplicity  of  Ger* 
man  virtue ;  the  freebom  fearlessness 
of  English  valour ;  the  lofty  soul  and 
poetic  imagery  of  the  North  American  [ 
savage;  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  / 
his  Castilian  conqueror ;  the  heart-  j 
stirring  pathos  of  Eastem  story;  the 
savage  ferocity  of  Scythian  conquest — 
may  be  alternately  presented  to  our  \ 
view.    We  roam  at  will,  not  only    • 
over  space  but  time;  and  if  the  writer    | 
is  worthy  of  his  high  vocation,  he   / 
can  so  warm  the  imagination  by  the  .' 
interest  of  event,  the  delineation  of  | 
character,  the  force  of  passion,  or  the  | 
charm  of  the  pathetic,  dat  the  strong-  ' 
est  impression  of  leality  is  conveyed 
to  the  reader's  mind.   Add  to  this  the 
material  appliances  which  are  at  his 
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disposal;  and  which,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  mental  power  in  ronsing 
interest  or  awakening  sympathy,  have 
yet  great  effect  in  giving  life  to  the 
picture,  and  transporting  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  scenes  or  the  ages 
which  are  intended  to  be  portrayed. 
The  scenery  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  the^world,  under  every  possible 
variety  of  light,  colour,  and  circum- 
stance ;  the  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  all  nations,  and  all  ages  and 
all  grades  of  society;  the  dresses, 
arms,  houses,  and  strongholds  of  men 
in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  from 
the  huntsmen  of  Nimrod  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon ;  the  ideas  of  men 
in  different  classes  and  ranks  of  life 
in  all  ages — ^form  so  many  additions 
to  his  pictures,  which,  if  skilfully 
managed,  must  give  them  infinite 
variety  and  interest.  There  is  no 
end,  there  never  can  be  any  end,  to 
the  combinations  of  genius  with  such 
materials  at  its  disposal.  If  men, 
since  this  noble  art  has  been  created, 
ever  run  into  repetition,  it  will  be 
from  want  of  originality  in  concep- 
tion, not  variety  in  subject. 

The  prodigious  addition  which  the 
happy  idea  of  the  historical  romance 
has  made  to  the  stores  of  elevated 
literature,  and  through  it  to  the  hap- 
piness and  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  will  not  be  properly  appreciated, 
unless  the  novels  most  in  vogue  before 
the  immortal  creations  of  Scott  ap- 
peared are  considered.  If  we  take  up 
even  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
and  in  which  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  genius  are  to  be  discemed, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
how  their  authors  could  have  acquired 
the  reputation  which  they  so  long 
enjoyed.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  mawkish  sensibility,  a  perpetual 
sentimentality,  as  different  from  the 
bursts  of  genuine  passion  as  their 
laboured  descriptions  of  imaginary 
scenes  are  from  the  graphic  sketches 
which,  in  later  times,  have  at  once 
brought  reality  before  the  mind^s  eye. 
The  novels  of  Charlotte  Smith,  Miss 
Radcliffe,  and  Miss  Bumey  belong  to 
this  school;  they  are  now  wellnigh 
unreadable.  Even  works  of  higher 
reputation  and  unquestionable  genius 
in  that  age,  the  NouveUe  Hel&lse 
of  Rousseau,  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
disan  of  Richardson,  now  form  a 
heavy  task  even  for  the  most  ardent 


lover  of  romance.     Why  is  it  that 
works  so  popular  in  their  day,  and 
abounding  with  so  many  traits  of  real 
genius,  should  so  soon  have  palled 
upon   the  world?     Simply  because  ? 
they  were  not  founded  upon  a  broad  * 
and  general  view  of  human  nature ; ; 
because  they  were  drawn,  not  fro  to  '. 
real  life  in  the  innumerable  phase$  - 
which  it  presents  to  the  observer,  but  , 
imaginary  life  as  it  was  conceived  in  i 
the  mind  of  the  composer ;  because 
they  were  confined  to  one  circle  and 
class  of  society,  and  having  exhausted 
all  the  natural  ideas  which  it  could 
present,  its  authors  were  driven,  in 
the  search  of  variety,  to  the  invention 
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of  artificial  and  often  ridiculous  ones. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  ail  the  world  . 
knows,  was  tile  inventor  of  the  his-  \ 
torical  romance.  As  if  to  demonstrate  ' 
how  ill  founded  was  the  opinion,  that 
all  things  were  worked  out,  and  that 
originality  no  longer  was  accessible 
for  the  rest  of  time,  Providence,  by 
the  means  of  that  great  mind,  bestow- 
ed a  new  art,  as  it  were,  upon  man- 
kind—at the  very  time  when  litera- 
ture to  all  appearance  was  effete,  and 
invention,  for  above  a  century,  had 
run  in  the  cramped  and  wom-ontj 
channels  of  imitation.  Gibbon  was 
lamenting  that  the  subjects  of  history 
were  exhausted,  and  that  modem 
story  would  never  present  the  mo- 
ving incidents  of  ancient  story,  on 
the  verge  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  European  war— of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  Moscow  retreat. 
Such  was  the  reply  of  Time  to  the 
complaint  that  political  incident  was 
worn  out.  Not  less  decisive  was  the 
answer  which  the  genius  of  the  Scot- 
tish bard  afforded  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  treasures  of  original  thought  were 
exhausted,  and  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  the  sons  of  men.  In  the 
midst  of  that  delusion  he  wrote  Wa- 
verley;  and  the  effect 'was  like  the 
sun  bursting  through  the  clouds. 
After  a  space,  shorter  than  is  usuafiy 
required  for  a  work  of  original  con- 
ception to  make  its  way  in  society, 
the  effect  began  to  appear.  Like  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  it 
in  the  end  worked  a  change  in  the 
moral  world.  Envy  was  silenced; 
criticism  was  abashed;  detraction 
ceased  to  decry — malignity  to  deride. 
The  hearts  of  men  were  taken  as  it 
were  by  stoim.  A  new  vein  of  bound 
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less  extent  and  smpassing  lidmess 
was  opened  as  it  were  under  our  feet. 
Men  marvelled  that  it  had  been  so 
long  of  being  found  out.  And  the 
first  discoverer  worked  it  with  such 
rapidity  and  success,  that  for  long  no 
one  attempted  to  disturb  him  in  the 
fuming  forth  of  its  wealth. 

It  is  curious,  now  that  this  great 
revolution  in  romance-writing  has 
taken  place,  and  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  world,  to  reflect  on 
the  causes,  apparently  accidental,  by 
which  it  was  brought  about,  and  the 
trivial  circumstances  which  might 
have  turned  aside,  perhaps  for  ever, 
the  creative  mind  of  Scott  from  this 
its  appropriate  sphere  of  original 
action.  The  first  chapters  of  Waver^ 
ley^  as  we  learn  from  Lockhart^s  Life, 
were  written  in  1808  *,  but  the  work 
was  laid  aside  in  an  unfinished  form, 
and  was  almost  forgotten  by  its  author. 
It  woold  probably  have  remained 
there  overlooked  and  incomplete  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  Lord  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  and  subsequent  pieces, 
joined  to  some  symptoms  of  waning 
public  favoar  in  the  reception  of  hi3 
own  later  pieces,  particularly  Rokeby 
and  the  Lord  of  ihe  hles^  awakened 
in  his  mind,  as  he  himself  has  told  us, 
a  latent  suspicion  that  he  had  better 
retire  from  the  field  of  poetry  before 
his  youthful  competitor,  and  betake 
himself  to  another  career,  in  which 
hitherto  no  rival  had  ap^ared.  Under 
the  infiuence  of  this  feehng  of  distrust 
In  his  poetical  powers,  the  all  but  for- 
gotten manuscript  of  Waverley  was 
3rawn  forth  from  its  obscurity,  the 
novel  was  finished,  and  given  to  the 
world  in  July  1814.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  historical  romance  was  bom 
for  mai^nd.  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightfhl  and  instructive  species  of 
composition  was  created;  which  unites 
the  learning  of  the  historian  with  the 
fancy  of  the  poet ;  which  discards 
from  human  annals  their  years  of 
tedium,  and  brings  prominently  for- 
ward their  eras  of  interest;  which 
teaches  morality  by  example,  and 
conveys  information  by  giving  plea- 
sure ;  and  which,  combining  the 
charms  of  imagination  with  the  trea- 
sures of  research,  founds  the  ideal 
upon  its  only  solid  and  durable  basis 
—the  real. 
,   The  historical  romance  enjoys  many 
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advantages  fbr  the  creation  of  inte- 
rest, and  even  the  conveying  of  infer-* 
mation,  over  history.  It  can  combine^ 
in  a  short  space^  the  exciting  inci- 
dents which  are  spread  over  numerous 
volumes;  and,  by  throwing  entirely 
into  the  background  the  uninterest- 
ing details  of  human  events,  concen- 
trate the  light  of  imagination  on  such 
aJ8  are  really  calculate  to  prodace  an 
impression.  Immense  is  &e  facility  i 
which  this  gives  for  the  creation  of  | 
interest,  and  the  addition  of  life,  to 
the  picture.  What  oppresses  the  his- 
torian is  the  prodigious  number  of  de- 
tails with  which  he  is  encumbered. 
As  his  main  object  is  to  convey  a 
trustworthy  narrative  of  real  events, 
none  of  them  can,  with  due  regard  to 
the  credit  of  the  narrative,  be  omitted. 
If  they  are  so,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the 
author  finds  reason  to  repent  his  su- 
perficial survey  before  he  has  con- 
cluded his  work ;  and  if  he  Is  fortu- 
nate' enough  to  escape  such  stings  of 
self-reproach,  he  is  quite  certain  that 
the  blot  will  be  marked  by  some  kind 
friend,  or  candid  critic,  who  will  re- 
present the  thing  omitted,  how  trifling 
soever,  as  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  the  whole  work,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  which  is  wholly  fatal  to  its 
credit  as  a  book  of  authority.  Every 
traveller  knows  how  invariably  this 
is  the  case  with  any  object  which  may 
have  been  accidentally  omitted  to  be 
seen  in  any  province  or  city ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  the  eternal 
self-reproaches  consequent  on  having 
it  constantly  represented  by  others 
as  the  most  interesting  object  to  be 
seen,  is  —  at  all  hazards  of  time, 
fatigue,  or  expense — to  see  every 
thing.  But  the  historical  novelist  is 
fettered  by  no  such  necessity — he  is 
constrained  to  encnmber  his  pages 
with  no  inconsiderable  details,  se- 
lecting for  the  objects  of  his  piece  the 
most  striking  characters  and  moving 
incidents  of  the  period  he  has  chosen, 
he  can  throw  full  light  upon  them, 
and  paint  the  details  with  that  mi- 
nuteness of  finishing  which  is  essen- 
tial to  conjuring  up  a  vivid  image  in 
the  reader's  mind.  He  can  give  the  1/ 
truth  of  history  without  its  monotony  [j  ^ 
— the  interest  of  romance  without  its 
unreality. 

It  was  the  power  they  enjoyed  of 
abstracting  in  this  manner  from  sur- 
rounding and  uninteresting  details, 
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which  oonstitated  the  principal  charm 
).  of  andent  history.     The  Cyrop<iBdia 
\  and  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  are  nothing 
^bnt  historical  romances.    Livy^s  pic- 
.  Wni>ed  page— SallQst'e  inimitable  sket- 
'  tohes— Tacitns's    finished    paintings, 
\  We  their  chief  fascination  to  the  sim- 
I  plicity  of  their   subjects.     Ancient 
s .'  history,  being  confined  to  the  exploits 
?  of  a  single  hero  or  monarch,  or  the 
rise  of  a  particular  city,  could  afford 
to  be  graphic,  derailed,  and  conse- 
quently interesting.    That  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  when   the 
events  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  states 
on  the  shores  6f  Ifhe  Mediterranean 
alone  required  to  be  portrayed.    But 
such  a  limitation  of  subject  is  impos- 
sible in  modem  history,  when  the 
transactions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  require  to  be  detailed  to 
render  the  thread  of  events  complete. 
Even  biography  is  scarcely  intelligible 
without  such  a  narrative  of  the  sur- 
I  rounding   nations   and  incidents  as 
(  makes  it  run  into  the  complexity  and 
(  consequent  dulness  of  history.    But 
I  the  author  of  historical  romance  is 
;  entirely  relieved  from  this  necessity, 
and  consequently  he  can  present  the 
;    princif^al  events  and  characters  of  his 
woi^  in  far  more  brilliant  colours  to 
his  readers  than  is  possible  for  the 
historian.    Certainly  with  some  the 
results  of  his  more  attractive  influ- 
',    ence  will  be  doubted ;  but,  be  that 
as   it   may,    it   is   the   Henry  Y. 
or  Richard  in.  of  Shakspeare  that 
occur  to  every  mind  when  these  En- 
glish monarchs  are  thought  of,  not 
the  picture  of  them  presented,  able . 
as  it  is,  by  Hume  or  Turner.     If  we  \ 
hear  of  Richard  Coem'-de-Lion,  we 
immediately  conjure  up  the   inimi- 
table picture  of  the  crusading  hero  ! 
in  Jvanhoe  or  the  Talisman,    Eliza-  ^ 
beth  of  England  is  admirably  portray- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Hume,  but  the  Eliza- 
beth of  Kemlwortii  is  the  one  which 
is  engraven  on  every  mmd ;  and  when 
the  romantic  tale  and  heroic  death  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  are  thought  of,  it  is 
less  the  masterly  picture  of  Robertson, 
or  the  touching  narrative  of  Tytler, 
^  that  recurs  to  the  recollection,  than  the 
imprisoned  princess  of  the^66of,  or  the 
immortal  Last  Sacrament  of  Schiller. 
\      Considered  in  its  highest  aspect,  no 
i  art  ever  was  attempted  by  man  more 
j  elevated  and  ennobling  than  the  his- 
.'  torical  romance.     It  may  be  doubted 


whether  it  is  inferior  even  to  the  lofty 
flights  of  the  epic,  or  the  heart-rend- 
ing pathos  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  is  more  popular, 
and  embraces  a  much  wider  circle  of 
readers,  than  either  the  lUad  or  the 
Paradise  Lost  Homer  and  Tasso 
never,  in  an  equal  time,  had  nearly 
so  many  readers  as  Scott.  The 
reason  is,  that  an  interesting  story 
told  in  prose,  can  be  more  gene- 
rally understood,  and  is  appreciated 
by  a  much  wider  circle,  than  when 
couched  in  the  lofty  strains  and  com- 
parative obscurity  of  verse.  It  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  influence, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  which  this  fasci- 
nating art  may  exercise  upon  future 
ages.  It  literally  has  the  moulding 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  hands ; — 
"  Give  me,"  said  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
^*  the  making  of  ballads,  and  I  will 
^ve  you  the  making  of  laws."  His- 
torical romances  are  the  ballads  of  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  age.  More 
even  than  their  rude  predecessors  of 
the  mountains  and  the  forest,  they 
form  those  feelings  in  youth  by  which 
the  character  of  the  future  man  is  to 
be  determined.  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  the  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  have  gone  far  to  neu- 
tralise the  dangers  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have 
materially  assisted  in  extinguishing,  at 
least  in  the  educated  classes  of  society, 
that  prejudice  against  the  feudal  man- 
ners, and  those  devout  aspirations  on 
the  blessings  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, which  were  universal  among 
the  learned  over  Europe  in  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like  all 
other  great  and  original  minds,  so  far 
from  being  swept  away  by  the  errora 
of  his  age,  he  rose  up  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Singly  he  set  himself 
to  breast  the  flood  which  was  over- 
flowing the  world.  Thence  the  re- 
action in  favour  of  the  institutions  of 
the  olden  time  in  church  and  state, 
which  became  general  in  the  next 
generation,  and  is  now  so  strongly 
manifesting  itself,  as  well  in  the  re- 
ligious contests  as  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day. 

"  Some  authors,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  "  have  lowered  the  romance 
in  mhigling  with  it  the  revolting  pic- 
tures of  vice ;  and  while  the  first  ad- 
vantage of  fiction  is  to  assemble 
aroand  mto  all  that  can  serve  as  a 
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lesson  or  a  model,  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  temporary  object 
might  be  gained  by  representing  the 
obscure  scenes  of  corrupted  life,  as  if 
they  could  ever  leave  the  heart  which 
repels  them  as  pure  as  that  to  which 
they  were  unknown.  But  a  ro- 
mance, such  as  one  can  conceive, 
such  as  we  have  some  models  of,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial on  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and 
which  is  best  fitted  in  the  end  to  form 
the  morals  of  nations."*  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  romance  should  be 
written — ^it  is  in  this  spirit  that  it  has 
been  initten  by  some  of  the  masters 
of  the  art  who  have  already  ap- 
peared, during  the  brief  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  creation.  And  if, 
in  hands  more  impure,  it  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  less  elevated 
purposes ;  if  the  turbid  waters  of  hu- 
man corruption  have  mingled  with 
the  stream,  and  the  annals  of  the  past 
have  been  searched,  not  to  display  its 
magnanimity,  but  to  portray  its  se- 
ductions ;  we  must  console  ourselves 
by  the  reflection,  that  such  is  the 
inevitable  lot  of  humanity,  that  genius 
cannot  open  a  noble  career  which  de- 
pravity will  not  enter,  nor  invent  an 
engine  for  the  exaltation  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  vice  will  not  per- 
vert to  its  degradation. 

As  the  historical  romance  has  been 
of  such  recent  introduction  in  this 
countiy  and  the  world,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  principles  should  as 
yet  be  not  finally  understood.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  its  great  master 
and  bis  followers  themselves  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  causes  to  which 
their  own  success  has  been  owing. 
Like  travellers  who  have  entered  an 
unknown  but  varied  and  interesting 
country,  they  have  plunged  fearlessly 
on,"  threading  forests,  dashing  through 
streams,  traversing  plains,  crossing 
mountains,  and  in  the  breathless  haste 
of  the  jonmey,  and  the  animation  of 
spirit  with  which  it  was  attended, 
they  have  become,  in  a  great  degree, 
insensible  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  charm  which  snrrounded 
their  footsteps.  Yet,  like  every  other 
art,  the  historical  romance  has  its 
principles ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  com- 
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prehending  and  skilfhl  application 
these  principles,  that  its  highest  tri 
umphs  are  to  be  gained.  They  are  i 
the  same  as  those  which  have  long  | 
been  unfolded  by  the  great  masters 
of  composition  in  relation  to  poetry 
and  the  drama ;  they  are  to  be  found 
applied  by  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  to 
the  sister  art  of  painting.  Yet  are 
they  not  attended  to  by  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  and  even  by  authors 
themselves,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
frequent  failures  which  are  exhibited, 
little  understood  or  frequently  ne- 
glected. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  historical  / 
romance  is  a  subject  which  shall  be 
elevated  and  yet  interesting.  It  must 
be  elevated,  or  the  work  will  derogate 
from  its  noblest  object,  that  of  rousing 
the  sympathetic  passions,  and  awaken- 
ing the  generous  feelings ;  it  must  be 
interesting,  or  these  eflects  will  be 
produced  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
Headers  of  romance  look  for  excite- 
ment; they  desire  to  be  interested, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  the  author's 
productions  will  very  soon  be  neglect- 
ed. This  is  universally  known,  and 
felt  alike  by  readers  and  writers ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  strange  misapprehen- 
sion prevalent  among  many  authors, 
even  of  distinguished  talent,  in  regard 
to  the  methods  by  which  this  interest 
is  to  be  awakened.  It  is  frequently 
said,  that  the  public  are  insatiable  for 
novelty;  that  all  home  subjects  are 
worn  out ;  and  thence  it  is  concluded, 
that  whatever  is  new  must  possess 
the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  po- 
pular. In  the  desire  to  discover  such 
novelty,  every  part  of  the  world  has 
been  ransacked.  Stories  from  Persia 
and  the  East  have  been  plentifully 
brought  forward;  the  prairies  and 
savages  of  North  America  have  fur- 
nished th&  subjects  of  more  than  one 
interesting  romance ;  Russia,  Poland, 
Italy,  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
have  been  eagerly  ransacked  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  a  generation  seeking 
after  something  new.  The  total  fail- 
ure of  many  of  these  novels,  the  du- 
bious success  of  many  others,  though 
written  with  unquestionable  talent, 
may  convince  us,  that  this  principle  of 
looking  only  for  novelty  may  be  car- 
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ried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  within  cer- 
tain limits  only  that  the  appetite  for 
yariety  can  successfully  be  indulged. 
And  what  these  limits  are,  may  be 
readily  learned  by  attending  to  what 
experience  has  taught  in  the  sister 
arts. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  tmly, 
that  ^*  eloquence  to  be  popular  must 
be  in  advance  of  the  audience,  and 
bui  a  little  in  advanced  The  experi- 
ence  of  all  ages  has  taught,  that  the 
drama  is  never  successful  unless  it 
appeals  to  feelings  which  find  a  re- 
sponsive echo  in  the  general  mind, 
land  awakens  associations  of  general 
/interest  in  the  breast  of  the  audience. 
J  It  is  the  same  with  the  historical  ro- 
^.  mance.  It  may  and  should  deviate  a 
1  little  from  the  circle  of  interesting 
association  generally  felt ;  but  it 
should  ht  hut  a  Uttle,  The  heart  of 
the  readers  of  novels,  as  well  as  the 
spectators  of  tragedies,  is  at  home. 
The  images,  the  emotions,  the  loves, 
the  hatreds,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
names,  the  places  familiar  to  our 
youth,  are  those  which  awaken  the 
;  strongest  emotions  of  sympathy  in 
i  later  years.  Novelty  is  frequently 
^elt  as  agreeable ;  but  it  is  so  chiefly 
when  it  recalls  again  in  other  climes, 
or  in  the  events  of  other  ages,  the 
\  feelings  and  passions  of  our  own.  We 
like  occasionally  to  leave  home ;  but 
when  we  do  so,  there  is  nothing  so 
delightful  as  to  be  recalled  to  it  by 
the  touching  of  any  of  those  secret 
chords  which  bind  man  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  or  the  scene  of  his 
dearest  associations.  The  novels 
which  are  to  be  durably  popular  in 
any  country  must  be  founded,  not  in- 
deed necessarily  on  incidents  of  its 
own  story,  but  on  the  ideas  with 
which  it  is  familiar,  and  on  incidents 
cousin-gennan  at  least  to  those  of  its 
own  national  existence.  The  institu- 
tions of  chivalry,  the  feudal  system, 
have  created,  as  it  were,  in  thi»  re- 
spect one  great  family  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  which  renders,  at  least 
to  the  educated  classes,  the  manners, 
emotions,  and  passions  of  the  higher 
ranks  an  object  of  universal  interest. 
We  can  sympathise  as  warmly  with 
the  paladins  of  Ariosto,  or  the  knights 
of  Tasso,  as  ever  could  the  trouba- 
dours of  Provence  or  the  nobles  of 
Italy.  But  if  this  lofty  circle  whidtt 
forms  the  manners  of  chivalxy  is  once 


passed,  we  descend  to  inferior  grades 
of  society.  The  novelist  of  every 
country  will  find,  that  what  he  por- 
trays will  not  permanently  or  gene- 
rally interest  a  wider  circle  than  that 
of  its  own  inhabitants.  We  can  take 
no  interest  in  the  boyards  of  Russia 
or  the  boors  of  Poland ;  but  little  in 
the  agas  and  kuzilbashes  of  £astem 
story.  Novelty,  as  in  the  Arabian 
Nights^  may  attract  in  youth  for  a 
single  publication  ;•  but  fairy  or  East- 
em  tales  will  never  foim  the  intellec- 
tual bread  of. life.  -The  universal 
admiration  with  which  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Waverley  novels  are  regarded 
over  the  whole  world,  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  extreme  diAculty  of  making 
the  manners  of  the  middle  or  lower 
ranks,  if  brought  forward  as  the 
main  machinery  of  a  romance,  du- 
rably interesting  to  any  but  those 
to  whom  they  are  familiar.  Even 
Scott  and  Cervantes  owe  great  part 
of  their  success  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  combined  the  noble 
manners  and  exalted  ideas,  engender- 
ed in  the  European  heart  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  chivalry,  and  as  widely 
spread  as  its  spirit,  with  the  graphic, 
picture  of  the  manners  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  where  the  sceiie  of  their 
romances  was  laid.  And  it  is  noti 
every  man  who  can  draw  the  bow  of 
Ulysses. 

Ivanhoe^  the  Abbot^  and  Old  Mor- 
tality^ may  be  considered  as  the  per- 
fection of  historical  romances,  so  far 
as  subject  goes.  They  all  relate  to 
events  of  national  history,  well  known 
to  all  persons  possessing  any  infor- 
mation in  England  and  ^tland,  and 
deeply  connected  with  the  most  inte- 
resting associations  to  those  of  culti- 
vated minds.  The  undaunted  courage 
and  jovial  manners  of  the  Lion-hearted 
hero ;  the  cruel  oppression  of  Norman 
rule ;  the  bold  spirit  of  Saxon  inde- 
pendence; the  deep  sorrows  and  ever- 
doubtful  characfer  of  the  heroic  Queen 
of  Scots ;  the  fearful  collision  of  Puri- 
tan zeal  with  Cavalier  loyalty,  firom 
which  issued  the  Great  Rebellion — are 
engraven  on  every  heart  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  They  formed  the  most 
appropriate  subjects,  therefore,  for  the 
foundation  or  substratum  of  novels 
to  be  permanently  interesting  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  the  addition 
of  such  imaginary  characters  or  inci- 
dents as  might  illustrate  still  further 
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the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  imm* 
Nor  are  sadi  subjects  of  universal  and 
national  interest  by  any  means  yet 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  most  admirable  of  these  have 
never  yet  been  touched  on.  The  cruel 
conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. ;  the 
heroic  struggles  of  JValiace  against 
the  same  monarch ;  tne  gionous  estab- 
Usbment  of  Scottish  independence  by 
:t  Bruce  ;  the  savage  ferocity 
and  heart- riding  trage<Ses  of  the 
wars  of  the  Boses ;  the  martyr-like 
d^th  of  Charles  L ;  the  heart-stnrring 
conquests  of  Edward  IIL  and  the 
Black  Prince;  the  heartless  gallantry 
of  Uie  age  <^  Charies  n. ;  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  Hlghlaiiders  in  1715  and 
1745  for  their  hereditary  sovereign, 
form  a  few  of  the  periods  of  British 
history,  either  not  at  all,  or  as  yet 
Imperfectly,  illustrated  by  historical 
romance.  Nor  is  the  stock  termi- 
nated; on  the  contrary,  it  is  growing, 
and  hourly  on  the  increase.  The  time 
has  ahready  come  when  the  heroism 
of  La  Vend^  the  tragedies  (tf  the 
Bevolution,  form  the  appropriate  sub- 
ject of  French  imaginative  genius; 
and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when 
WelUngton  and  the  paladins  of  the 
late  war,  transported  from  this  earthly 
scene  by  the  changes  of  mortality, 
will  take  lasting  and  immortal  place 
in  the  fields  of  romance. 

The  snccess  of  many  of  the  novels 
of  recent  times,  in  the  conception  of 
which  most  genius  has  been  evinced, 
and  in  the  composition  most  labour 
bestowed,  has  been  endangered,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  inattention  to  this  prin- 
dple  in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  There 
is  great  talent,  much  learning,  and 
vigorous  conception,  in  the  LaatDoiya 
of  Pompeii  by  Bulwer ;  and  the  cata- 
strophe with  which  it  concludes  is 
drawn  with  his  very  highest  powers ; 
bat  still  it  is  felt  by  every  class 
of  readers  to  be  uninteresting.  We 
have  no  acquaintance  or  associa- 
tion with  Koman  manners ;  we 
know  little  of  their  habits;  scarce 
any  thing  of  their  conversation  in 
private:  they  stand  forth  to  us  in 
history  in  a  sort  of  shadowy  grandeur, 
totfdly  distinct  finmi  the  interest  of 
novelist  composition.  No  amount  oi 
learning  or  tolent  can  make  the  dia- 
logues of  Titus  and  Lucius,  of  Galliua 
and  y  espasia,  interesting  to  a  modem 
reader.    On  the  other  band,  the  LaU 


of  the  Baarom  is  an  admirably  chosen 
historical  sotyect,  worked  ont  with 
even  more  than  tbe  author's  usual 
power  and  effect ;  and  but  for  a  de- 
fect in  composition,  to  be  hereafter 
noticed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  productions.  Great 
talent  and  uncommon  powers  of  de- 
scription have  been  displayed  in  Ori<^ 
ental  novels ;  bat  they  have  not  at- 
tained any  lasting  reputation — ^not 
from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  but  the  want  of  svmpathy 
in  the  great  muority  of  readers  with 
the  subject  of  their  compositions. 
Strange  to  say,  we  feel  nothing  foreign 
in  James's  AttikL,  So  deeply  were 
we  impr^nated  with  barbarian  blood 
— so  strongly  have  Scythian  customs 
and  ideas  descended  to  our  times — 
that  the  wooden  pahiee  of  the  chief  of 
the  Huns,  surrounded  with  its  streets 
of  carts,  and  myriads  of  flocks  and 
herds,  in  the  centre  of  Hungaiy,  is 
felt  as  nothing  alim.  On  the  oUwr 
hand,  some  of  Sir  Walter's  later  pro- 
ductions have  Mled,  notwithstanding 
great  ability  in  the  execution,  from 
undue  strangeness  in  the  subject.  AnM 
q^6^0ier«tem,  andthelndianstoryin  the 
Chronicls8  of  the  CoiMm^ofe,  belong 
to  this  class ;  and  even  if  Robert  of 
Paris  had  not  been  written  during  the 
decay  of  the  author's  mental  powers, 
it  would  probably  have  failed,  from 
the  impossibility  of  communicating 
any  of  the  interest  of  a  novel  to  a 
story  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

In  this  resq[)ect  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  the  drama  and 
tbe  historical  romance,  which  writers 
in  tbe  latter  style  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  view.  Tragedy  being  limited 
in  general  to  a  very  short  period, 
during  which  events  of  the  most 
heart-rending  kind  are  accumulated 
together,  in  order  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible to  awaken  the  sympathy,  w 
move  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  it 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance 
whei*e  the  scene  is  laid.  Where  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  mind  are 
laid  bare  by  deep  affliction,  mankind 
IB  aU  ages  and  countries  are  the  same. 
The  love  of  Juliet,  the  jealousy  of 
Othello,  are  felt  with  equal  force  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  We  can  sympa- 
Uuze  as  strongly  with  the  protracted 
woes  of  Andromache,  or  the  generous 
self-immolation  of  Antigone,  as  the 
Athenian  audience  who  wept  at  the 


eloquence  of  Euripides  or  the  power 
of  Sophodea:  we  feel  the  death  of 
Waltenstem  to  be  as  aabUine  as  the 
Germaas  who  are  transpoorted  by  the 
▼erses  of  Schiller ;  and  they  weep  at 
the  heroism  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  as 
heartfelt  emotion  as  the  pe<^le  of 
Scotland  to  whom  her  name  isa  house- 
hold word.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
romance.  It  is  occasionally,  and  at 
considerable  intervals  only,  that  these 
terrible  or  pathetic  scenes  are  repre- 
sented in  its  pages,  which  sweep  away 
all  pecnliaiities  of  nation,  age,  or  race, 
and  CizJiibit  only  the  naked  human 
heart :  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  pages 
aretaken  npwithordimuyoccoTrences, 
one-hatf  of  its  interest  is  deriyed  from 
the  delineation  of  manners,  or  the  de- 
veloping of  character  in  dialogue, 
wliidi  exhibits  none  of  the  vehement 
passions  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
leader  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  mwing,  the  spirit  of  the 
;  conversation,  or  the  accuracy  and 
brilliancy  of  the  descriptions.  If  these 
prove  uninteresting  from  their  being 
too  remote  from  oi^ary  observation 
or  association,  the  work  will  fail,  with 
whatever  talent  or  power  its  principal 
and  tragic  scenes  may  be  executed. 

In  proposing  as  the  grand  requisite 
to  the  historical  romance,  that  the 
subject  should  be  of  an  devatrng  ami 
amoblmff  kmd^  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  assert  that  the  anthor  is  always 
to  be  on  stilts,  that  be  is  neva 
to  descend  to  the  description  of  low 
or  even  vulgar  life,  or  that  humour 
and  characteristic  description  are  to  be 
exdnded  from  his  composition.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  con- 
trast in  bringing  out  eflfect ;  we  know 
that  the  mind  of  the  reader  requires 
repose,  even  from  the  most  exalted 
emotions;  we  have  felt  the  weariness 
ef  being  satiated  with  beauty,  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  or  the  valleys 
of  Switzerland.  Brilliants  require 
setting,  and  bright  light  can  be 
brought  out  only  by  proportional 
depth  or  breadth  of  shacfow.  If  the 
novelist  tries  to  keep  up  exalted  senti- 
ments or  pathetic  scenes  too  often,  he 
will  ildl  into  the  mistake  of  the  painter 
who  tluows  an  equal  light  on  all  parts 
of  his  picture.  Probably  the  rule 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  he 
found  by  observation  had  becm  in- 
variaMy  observed  by  Titian — viz., 
to  have  one-fourth  only  of  his  picture 
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in  very  bright  light,  onC'-fburth  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  remaining  half  in  mid- 
dle tint,  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  compositions  of  the  novelist.  But 
admitting  all  this—admitting  farther, 
that  novels  which  deviate  from  the 
elevated  standard  may  often  attain 
a  great  t^nporary  popularity,  the 
greater,  probably,  owing  to  that  very 
deviation — ^it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
themain  object  of  the  art  is  to  awaken 
generous  and  elevated  feelings ;  and 
tiiat  in  no  other  way  than  by  atten- 
tion to  this  object,  is  durable  fame  to 
beobtained« 

The  celebrity  arising  from  skill  in 
the  painting  of  low  or  vulgar  manners, 
from  power  in  the  description  of  des- 
perate or  abandoned  characters,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be  for  a  time, 
never  fails  to  pass  away  with  the  lapse 
oi  time.  Voltaire's  romances,  once  so 
popular,  are  now  nearly  as  much  dead 
stock  in  the  luxdueller's  hands ;  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  licentious  novel- 
ists of  France,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
are  now  read  only  by  the  licentious 
youth  of  Paris,  and  a  few  pruriait  sen- 
sualists in  other  countries.  It  will  be 
the  same  with  Victor  Hugo,  Janin,  and 
George  Sand,  in  the  next  generation 
and  in  other  countries.  All  their  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  interest,  will  not 
be  able  to  save  them  from  the  wither- 
ing effect  of  theh-  accumulated  horrors, 
shocking  indecencies,  and  demondiz« 
ing  tendbsncy. 

Agam,  in  the  composition  of  the 
historical  romance,  the  story  should 
be  guffieienthf  simpk^  and  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  preserved  in  the 
interest  and  emotion  which  are  to 
be  awakened.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  asserted  by  this,  that  the  novelist 
is  to  be  confined  strictly  to  unities 
like  the  Greek  drama,  or  that  the 
same  variety,  within  certain  limits, 
is  not  to  be  presented  in  the  pages  of 
romance,  which  we  see  every  day 
around  us  in  real  life.  All  that  is 
meant  to  be  advanced  is,  that  this  va- 
riety must  be  confined  within  ceitain 
limits,  if  the  interest  of  the  piece  is 
to  be  properly  kept  up ;  and  that  it 
lAould  be  an  especial  object  with  the 
novelist  to  avoid  that  complication 
and  intricacy  of  incidents  which  forms 
80  formidable,  though  unavoidable,  an 
addition  to  the  difficulties  of  an  histo- 
rian. It  is  the  more  singular  that 
romance  writers  should  have  fidlen 
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[  jdifficnlty  which  stands  most  in  the 
I  Way  of  the  interest  of  history,  and 
I  which  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
their  art  to  be  able  in  a  great  measure 
« to  avoid.    Yet  it  is  the  error  which  is 
most  general  in  writers  of  the  greatest 
ability  in  this  department  of  literatnre^ 
and  which  has  marred  or  mined  the 
effect  of  some  of  their  happiest  concep- 
tions.   It  has  arisen,  doubtless,  from 
romance  writers  having  observed  the 
extreme  multiplicity  of  incidents  and 
events  in  real  life,  and  in  the  compli- 
cated maze  of  historical  narrative ;  and 
thence  imagined  that  it  was  by  por- 
traying a  similar  combination  that 
^mance  was  to  be   assimilated  to 
•''truthful  annals,  and  the  ideal  founded 
I  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  real.    They 
'  forget  that  it  is  this  very  complication 
which  renders  history  in  general  so 
uninviting,  and  acceptable  (compared 
with  romance)  to  so  limited  a  circle  of 
'readers ;  and  that  the  annals  of  actual 
events  then  only  approach  to  the  in- 
terest of  fiction,  when  their  surpassing 
magnitude,  or  the  importance  of  the 
characters  involved-  in  them,  justi- 
fies the  historian  in  suspending  for  a 
I  time  the  thread  of  inconsiderable  and 
I  uninteresting  incidents,  and  throwing 

)a  broad  and  bright  light,  similar  to 
that  of  imagination,  on  the  few  which 
have  been  attended  vdth  great  and 
^  lasting  effects. 

The  great  father  of  historical  ro- 
mance rarely  falls  into  this  mistake. 
The  story,  at  least  in  most  of  his  ear- 
1  lier  and  most  popular  pieces —  Wavet' 
!  %,  the  Antiquary  J  the  Bride  of  Lam" 
\  mermoor^  Old  MortalUyy  the  Abboty 
Ivanhoe^    Kenihoorth,   Quenitn   Z>iir- 
wxxrdy  and  Bob  Boy — is  extremely 
*  simple;  the  incidents  few  and  well 
chosen ;  the  interest  of  an  homogeneous 
kind,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  the  in- 
ferior characters  and  incidents  kept 
in  their  due  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal ones.    The  subordinate  charac- 
ters of  these  admirable  works,  their 
still  life,  descriptions,  and  minor  in- 
cidents, are  grouped  as  it  were  around 
the  main  events  of  the  story,  and 
brought  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  variety  while  they  do  not  detract 
from  unity.    It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive more  perfect  models  of  the  his- 
torical romance,  both  in  point  of  sub- 
ject, conception,  and  execution,  than 
Ivcmhoe  and  the  Abbot.    In  both,  the 
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subject  is  national  and  generally  inte- 
resting— in  both,  the  historical  charac- 
ters brought  forward  are  popular,  and 
connected  with  early  associations — in 
both,  the  period  chosen  is  one  in 
which  great  national  questions  were 
at  stake,  and  the  conversations  and 
characters  afforded  the  means  of 
bringing  them  prominently  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader — ^in  both,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  piece  are  few  and  simple; 
and  the  lesser  plots  or  characters 
which  they  contain,  serve  only  to 
amuse  the  mind  and  give  variety  to 
the  composition,  without  interfering 
with  the  unity  of  its  general  effect. 
How  few  and  simple  a^e  the  events  in 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  !  The  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  do  not  exhibit  a 
more  perfect  example  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  emotion.  Yet 
how  interesting  is  the  whole  story — 
how  completely  does  it  carry  along 
every  class  of  readers — ^how  well  does 
everv  incident  of  moment  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in 
which  it  tenninates !  How  few  ars 
the  incidents  in  the  ^6^o^— how  scanty 
the  materials  on  which  the  story  is 
built  I  A  page  riding  from  a'^castle  hi 
Dumfries-shire  to  Edinburgh,  his  in-i 
troduction  to  the  Regent  Murray,  and 
adventures  during  a  few  days  in  Holy- 
rood,  his  attendance  on  the  imprisoned 
Queen  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her  es- 
cape from  thence,  and  final  overthrow 
atLangside-^fonn  the  whole  incidents 
out  of  which  the  web  of  that  delight- 
fiit  romance  has  been  woven.  Its 
charm  consists  in  a  great  degree  \xl 
the  simplicity  itself,  in  the  small  num- 
ber of  historic  incidents  it  records,  the 
interest  of  those  incidents  in  them- 
selves, and  the  room  thereby  afforded 
for  working  up  all  the  details,  and  the 
minor  plot  of  the  piece,  the  loves  of 
the  page  and  Catharine,  in  perfect  har^ 
mony  with  the  main  event,  and  with- 
out disturbing  their  development. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  later 
writers  had  followed  the  example  thus 
set  by  the  father  of  historical  romance 
in  the  selection  of  their  subject,  and 
the  construction  of  their  plot.  But, 
so  far  firom  doing  so,  they  have  in 
general  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  overlaid  their  story  with  such  a 
mass  of  historical  facts  and  details  as 
has  not  only  destroyed  the  unity  of 
interest,  but  has  in  many  cases  render- 
ed the  story  itself  scarcely  intelligible. 
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Take  two  of  the  most  popular  ro- 
nances  of  two  justly  celebrated  living 
novelists,  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer  and  Mr 
James — The  Last  o/*  the  Barons,  and 
PhU^  Augustus.    The  period  of  his- 
tory, leading  characters,  and  subject  of 
l>oth,  are  admirably  chosen ;  and  the 
greatest  talent  has  been  displayed  in 
both,  in  the  conception  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  the  portrait  of  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  times  which  both  pre- 
sent.   But  the  grand  defect  of  both, 
and  which  chills  to  a  great  degree  the 
interest  they  otherwise  would  excite, 
is  the  crowding  of  bistoiic  incident, 
and  complication  of  the  story.    Bul- 
wer's  novel  is  so  crowded  with  rebel- 
lions, revolutions,  and  dethronements, 
that  even  the  learned  reader,  who  has 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  that 
involved  period  of  English  history, 
has  great  difficulty  in  following  the 
story.    Ample  materials  exist  for  two 
or  three  interesting  historical  novels 
in  its  crowded  incidents.    Philip  Au» 
gustus  labours  equally  plainly  under 
the  same  defect.    There  is  a  triple 
plot  going  forward  through  nearly  the 
whole  piece ;  the  story  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  the  Papal  interdict; 
that  of  Prince  Arthur  Plantagenet 
and  his  cruel  uncle,  John  of  England; 
and  that  of  De  Coucy  and  Isadore  of 
the  Mount.     No  human  ability  is 
adequate  to  carrying  three  separate 
stories  abreast  in  this  manner,  and 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  each.    The  human  mind  is  inca- 
pable of  taking  in,  at  the  same  time, 
deep  emotion  of  more  than  one  kind. 
What  should  we  say  if  Shakspeare 
had  presented  us  with  a  tragedy  in 
which  were  brought  forward  scenes 
or  acts  about  the  ambition  of  Mac- 
beth, the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Othello?  Assuredly, 
they  would  have  mutually  strangled 
each  other.   This  is  j  ust  what  happens 
in  these  otherwise  admirable  novels ; 
the  complication  of  the  events,  and 
the  variety  of  interests  sought  to  be 
awakened,  prevent  any  one  from  tak- 
ing a  strong  hold  of  the  mind.    Rely 
upon  it,  there  is  more  truth  in  the 
principle  of  the  Greek  unities  than  we 
modems  are  willmg  to  admit.    The 
prodigious  overpowering  effect  of  their 
tragedies  is  mainly  owing  to  the  tmity 
of  emotion  which  is  kept  up.    It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  involved  story 
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of  modem  romance,  which  the  single  ' 
interest  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  or 
IHad  does  to  the  endless  and  complica- 
ted adventures  of  Ariosto's  knightSt 
or  the  sacred  simplicity  of  the  Uoly 
Families  of  Raphael  to  the  crowded 
canvass  of  Tintoretto  or  Bassano. 

Perhaps   the   ma<«t  perfect  novel 
that  exists  in  the  world,  with  refer* 
ence   to   the  invaluable    quality  of 
unity  of  emotion,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable disquisitions  on  subjects  of 
taste  and  reflection  which  it  contains, 
is  Madame  de  StaeFs  Corinne,  Consi- 
dered as  a  story,  indeed,  it  has  many 
and  glarins  defects ;  the  journey  of 
Lord  NevlT  and  Corinne  to  Naples 
from  Rome,  is  repugnant  to  all  our 
ideas  of  female  decomm ;  and  the  mi- 
serable sufferings  and  prostration  of 
the  heroine  in  the  third  volume,  during^ 
her  visit  to  Scotland,  is  carried  to  such 
a  length  as  to  leave  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  every  reader's  mind.     But 
abstracting  these  glaring  errors,  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  work 
are  as  perfect  as  possible.    The  pe- 
culiar interest  meant  to  be  excited^ 
the  particular  passion  sought  to  be 
portrayed,  is  early  brought  forward, 
and  the  whole  story  is  the  progresa 
and  final  lamentable  resnlt  of  its  in- 
dulgences.   It  is  not  the  sudden  pas- 
sion of  Juliet  for  Romeo,  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  Italian  clime,  which  is 
portrayed,  but  the  refined   attach- 
ment of  uorthem  Europe,  which  is 
taken  in  more  by  the  ear  than  the 
eye,  and  springs  from  the  sympathy- 
of  minds  who  have  many  tastes  aira 
feelings  in  common.  Nothing  detracts 
from,  nothing  disturbs,  this  one  and 
single  emotion.    The  numerous  dis- 
quisitions on  the  fine  arts,  the  drama, 
antiquities,  poetry,  history^  and  man- 
ners, which  the  novel  contains — its 
profound  reflections  on  the  human 
heart,  the  enchanting  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  monuments  of  lUSty^ 
which  it  presents— not  only  do  not 
interfere  with  the  main  mterest,  bnt 
they  all  conspire  to  promote  it.  The^ 
are  the  means  by  which  it  is  seen  the 
mutual  passion  was  developed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  principal  characters; 
they  furnish  its  natural  history,  hj 
exhibiting  the  many  points  of  sym«» 
pathy  which  existed  between  minds 
of  mdin  an  elevated  caste,  and  which 
neiihei*  had  previously  found  appre- 
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dated  in  an  equal  degree  by  asy  one 
m  tiie  other  sex.  It  is  in  the  ekHk 
with  ^ieh  tliis  is  brought  out,  luid 
^e  nnmerons  disqiisitions  on  criti- 
eism,  taste,  and  literatoie  with  which 
It  aboimds,  rendered  sabseryient  to 
the  mam  interest  of  the  whole,  that 
the  prineqf^al  charm  of  this  beantiftd 
work  is  to  be  fovnd. 

Another  prinoiple  which  seems  to 
regulate  the  historical  romanoe,  as  it 
does  every  other  work  which  relates 
to  man,  is,  that  its  principal  interesA 
most  be  sought  in  homan  pasuen  and 
feeling.    It  ai^pears  to  l^  the  saore 
necessary  to  insist  <m  this  iianoa,  that 
the  inferior  i^piiancas  of  the  art — 
I  ^e  description  of  manners,  soeneiy, 
dresses,  buildings,  processions,  pomps, 
cerenumies,  and  oiistoms-*-has  <^)eBed 
I  sowldeafieldfordigiesaion,  thait,  by 
'  many  wrttais  as  well  as  readers,  they 
\  have  eooae  to  be  sapposad  to  form  its 
Vj)rincipal  ol^ect.    This  mistake  is  in 
an  espedal  maimer  oonspicttous  in 
the  writings   of  Ainsworth,   wiiose 
talents  for  description,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  hon-ible,  have  led  him  to 
make  his  novelsoftett  little mooe  than 
inctorial  phantasmagoiria.    It  is  to  be 
seen,  alao,  in  a  great  degree  in  James; 
'vHio— ahfaongh  capable,  as  many  of 
his  woits,  especially  M<uy  of  Bur- 
^undjf^  AttUa^  aaid  the  Stmifltrg^  de- 
monstrate, of  the  moot  powerfnl  de- 
lineation of  passion,  and  the  finest 
traits  of  the  pathetie — is  yet  so  oaa- 
monred  of  descdptien,  and  so  oonsci- 
ovfl  of  ins  powers  in  that  respect,  that 
be  in  geaeral  overiays  his  wiitings 
Willi  xMuntwg  to  the  eye,  instead  of 
vsing  tibat  mora  pow^ol  langaaiie 
which  speidcs  to  the  heart.    It  is  no 
dmki  a  cnionB  thing,  and  gives  life 
to  the  tnece,  to  see  a  foiiMal  and  gra- 
phic description  of  a  knight  on  horse- 
back, irWi  his  companion,  and  their 
jespettiye  aqmres,  dditing  a  wood, 
movnted  on  powerful  steeds,  on  a  dear 
Sq^tembemondng.    The  painting  of 
bb  hfiim  and  lianberk,  his  dancing 
pinae  sad^aacingmaH,  his  harnessed , 
steed  and  powerfal  lanee,  interests 
<mee  or  oven  twice ;  bnt  it  is  danger- 
ons  to  try  Ibe  experiment  of  such 
descnptiBM  too  oiben.    They  n^wlly 
pailbyrefstiition,  and  at  length  be- 
oome  tedkms  or  ridicnlous.    It  is  in 
ttedelineaiion  of  the  human  heart  that 
the  jnexlianBtible  vein  of  the  novelist 


is  to  be  found ;  it  is  in  its  emotions, 
desires,  and  passions,  ever-vaiyin^ 
in  cxteroals,  ever  the  same  in  the 
interior,  that  scope  is  afforded  for  the 
endless  conc^tions  of  human  genius^ 
Descriptions  of  still  life — pictures  of 
soenery,.  manners,    buildings,    and 
dressy — are  the  body,  as  it  were,  of 
romance ;  they  are  not  its  souL  They 
are  the  material  parts  of  the  land- 
scape; its  cocks,  mountains,  and  trees; 
they  are  not  the  divine  ray  of  the  sua 
which  illuminates  the  briillant  parts  oi^ 
the  picture,  and  gives  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  whole.    The  skilful  ar- 
tist will  never  despise  them ;  on  tho 
contrary,  be  will  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  their  skilful  delineati<m, 
and  make  frequent  use  of  them,  taking 
care  to  introduce  ss  much  variety  a» 
possible  in  their  representations.  But 
he  will  regard  them  as  an  infenor  part 
only  of  Ms  art ;  as  speakiiig  to  tho 
eye,  not  the  heart ;  as  the  body  oC 
romance,  not  its  soul ;  and  as  valu- 
able chiefly  as  giving  character  or  life 
to  the  period  described,  and  repose  to 
the  mind  in  the  intervals  of  the  scenes 
of  mental  interest  or  pathos,  on  which 
his  principal  efforts  are  to  be  concen- 
trated. Descriptions  of  external  thinga 
often  strike  us  as  extremely  bdllian^/ 
and  give  great  pleasure  in  reading 
but  with  a  lew  excq^tions,  where  < 
moral  interest  has  been  thrown  into 
the  picture  of  nature,  they  do  not  kavo ' 
any  profound  or  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind.    It  is  human  grandeur  or 
magnanimity,  the  throb  of  grief,  tho 
thrill  of  the  pathetic,  w^ich  is  iupriat- 
ed  in  indelible  characters  on  the  me- 
mory.   Many  of  the  admirablo  de- 
scriptions of  still  life  in  Wcwerk^ 
faAe  from  the  recollection,  and  striko 
va  as  new  every  time  we  read  them  j 
but  no  one  over  forgot  the  last  worda 
of  Fei^gus,  when  passing  on  the  bmv 
die  un&r  the  Scotch  gate  at  CarUsle, 
"  God  save  King  Jame$r^    None  of 
the  splendid  descriptions  in  the  cho- 
rases  of  iSschylus  produce  the  teniUo 
impression  on  the  mind  which  Sopho- 
cles has  done  by  that  inimitable  trait» 
when,  in  the  dose  of  Amtigone^  ho 
makes  Enrydice,  upon  hearing  of  tho 
suidde  of  her  son  Haemon  on  tho 
body  of  his  betrothed,  leave  the  stago  • 
m  a&nee,  to  IbUow  him  by  a  vlokut 
death  to  the  shades  below. 
The  last  rule  which  it  seems  mate^ 
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rial  for  theliittoiieal  norefist  to  493>- 
.  serve,is,tk«tclttracterJ6ticoriMla€oal 
fnaimefla,  espootalljr  in  middle  or  iow 
Jtfe,  filuHild,  wfaerever  it  is  poa^ibie, 
he  drawn  from  i«al  life.    Tke  nuui^ 
ners  of  the  highest  chaa  orer  all 
Europe  are  the  sane.    If  a  novelist 
paints  well-bred  person  aa  one  capi** 
tal,  his  pietnre  maj,  with  a  few  digkt 
varifttioQS,  stand  for  tSie  sane  sphere 
of  society  in  any  other.    Bai  in  vM* 
die,  aid  still  more  in  lew  hUe,  th« 
divei-sit}'  in  diffevent  conntries  is  very 
great,    and   such  as  never  «aa  be 
reached  by  mere  reading,  or  study  of 
]2ie  works  of  otben.  A^  yet,  amidst 
all  this  diversity,  so  much  is  human 
nature  at  bottom  every  where  the 
same,  that  the  most  inexperlenoed 
reader  can  distingnish,  .oven  in  1k» 
deUneation  of  mamiers  to  whidi  he  is 
an  entire  stranger,  those  which  are 
drawn  from  life,  from  those  which 
are  taken  from,  the  sketches  or  ideas 
of  others.    Few  in  this  eoantfy  have 
visited  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  none 
joertatnly  have  seen  k  in  the  days  of 
i  Cervantes,  yet  we  have  no  dificuHy 
in  at  onee  perceiving  thai  Sancho 
Fanza,  and  the  peasants  and  arale* 
teers  in  Don  Quixote^  are  Mthfolly 
drawn  from  real  life.    Few  of  the  in« 
/  nnmerable  readers  of  fiir  Walter  have 
/ '  had  personal  means  of  jnd^g  of  the 
lid^ty  of  his  piotaMs  of  the  manners 
'    and  ideas  of  the  Scotdli  peasants  in 
;   his  earlier  novels  ;  but  yet  there  is  no 
'   one  in  any  eaontry  who  does  not  at 
i  onoe  see  that  they  have  been  drawm 
'  from  nature,  and  oastain  tiie  most 
{  friitfafttl  pietnre  of  it.    liastheMeifity 
'  of  this  picture  which  gives  the  Scotch 
;  Boveis  tiieir  great  eluirm.    tt  is  tiie 
I  same  with  i!ieliu)g :  Ids  leadittg  eha^ 
racters  in  low  life  aie  evidently  draws 
from  nature,  and  thence  his  kng-con- 
tinned  popidariiy.    When  Shr  Waiter 
eomes  to  paint  the  anaBnen  of  the 
middle  daesea  or  peasants  in  Eng- 
land, from  plays,  fiusees,  and  tiie  ^ 
scifptions  cf  flitfaen,  ae  in  KenHworib^ 
H  oodstock,  PiBoerA  ^  tke  PetA,  and 
Ae  ii;pf^iMe»«f  ^1^  lie  is  infinitely 
inferioflT,  and,  m  tmdi,  often  insnp* 
portably  ^idL    fin  dialogue  is  a  jar- 
a     90B  ffiixei  up  ef  ficraps  and  expres- 
N    atas  fromiM^yB  or ^aiat  tcacts, 
/     such  as  no  man  on  earth  tsf&r  did 
J    speakf  and  which  it  is  only  surprising 
>  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have 


sopfKffied  they  ever  catild.  TJae  same 
defect  is  more  signally  ooospienons  in: 
ti»e  dialogneof  several  of  the  historical 
romaaoes  of  James. 

It  is  the  aecosate  and  &ithfid  pie** 
tun  of  national  character  from*  real 
M^  joined  to  the  poeticai  interest  of 
his  Ladian  wanricMns,  and  his  inconif 
paraUe  powers  of  natural  description^ 
which  has  given  Ooopor  his  mat  mt 
well-deaerved  reputation.  In  manj 
ef  the  essential  qualities  of  a  novelist 
he  is  singularly  defective.  His  stoif 
is  often  eoaf need,  and  awkwafttiy  put 
together.  Unity  of  interest  is  seldom  / 
thought  of.  He  has  no  conception  af ' 
the  refined  manners  and  chivabons 
fedings  of  European  society :  though 
he  has  of  late  yeais  seen  much  of  it 
in  many  eoantaies,  he  has  never  beoa 
able  to  become  femiliar  with  its  ideae^ 
or  iminbe  its  spirit.  His  heroes* 
among  the  white  men  at  least,  are 
never  any  thing  above  Af&erican  skipi- 
pefs,  or  Eng^iidi  suMteins  or  pos^ 
oaptams:  bis  heroines  have  in  geneni 
the  insipidity  which  is,- we  hope  any 
jnstly,  ascaribed,  with  great  personal 
ohanns,  to  the  feir  sex  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  in  the  focest 
er  on  the  wave,  he  is  superb.  HIa 
lose  ef  the  Mokiauu  and  Jhrairie  are 
noble  prodoetions,  to  be  matdied  with 
miy  in  the  world  for  the  delineatiem 
of  ioify  and  elevated  charaeterwihe 
more  interestiDg  that  they  belong  to 
a  raee,  lihe  the  herok  age,  now  weU'- 
aigfa  extinct.  He  paints  the  adven* 
tares,  the  life,  the  ideas,  the  pasaiona^ 
the  ooaabined  pride  and  indoleucet 
.valour  and  craft,  heroism  and  mean- 
ness ef  the  red  men,  wi&  the  hand  of 
a  master.  Eqimlly  admirable  is  his 
•delineation  of  the  white  man  on  the 
frontier  of  civiliaation  —  Hawkeye 
or  Leather-stodchig,  with  his  varioas 
other  denominations— who  is  the  pre» 
cursor,  as  it  were,  of  European  inva- 
sion, wlio  plunges  into  the  forest  far 
ahead  of  his  more  tardy  followers,  and 
leads  the  roaming  Ufe  of  the  Indian, 
bat  with  the  advantage  of  the  arms, 
the  arts,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  But  he  is  strictly  a  n^ 
tional  wiiter.  It  is  in  the  ddineation 
of  l^raasatiantic  character,  soenes  of 
the  fereat,  or  aaival  adventures,  that 
Ins  great  powers  are  shown ;  whoa 
he  comes  to  paint  the  manners,  or  lay 
the  seat  of  his  conceptions  in  Europe, 
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he  at  once  falls  to  modiocrityv  and 
sometimes  becomes  lidicnlons. 

Manzoni  is  an  aothor  of  the  highest 
excellence,  whose  celebrity  has  been 
derived  from  the  same  faithful  deli- 
neation from  real  life  of  national  man* 
Hers.    He  has  written  bnt  one  novelf 
the  Promesei  Spoti;  though  varions 
Other  works,  some  rdlgioos,  some  his* 
torical,  have  proceed^  from  his  pen. 
Bnt  that  one  novel  has  given  him  a 
European  reputation.    It  is  whollj 
idifferenfr  in  composition  and  character 
from  any  other  historical  romance  in 
existence:   it  has  no  affinity  either 
with   Scott  or  Cooper,    Balwer  or 
James.    The  scene,  laid  in  1628,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  shut 
in  the  Lake  of  Como,  transports  as 
liack  two  centuries  in  point  of  time, 
and  to  the  sonth  of  the  Alps  in  point 
of  scene.    As  might  be  expected,  the 
ideas,  characters,   and  incidents  of 
anch  a  romance  diflfer  widely  from 
those  of  northern  climes  and  Protes- 
itant  realms.    That  is  one  of  its  great 
eharnis.    We  are  transported,  as  it 
iwera,  into  a  new  world ;  and  yet  a 
world  so  dosely  connected  with  onr 
own,  by  the  manners  and  ideas  of 
chivalry,  onr  once  common  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  associations  which  every 
person  of  education  has  with  Italian 
scenes  and  images,  that  we  feel,  in 
traversing  it,  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
without  the  eRhmofa  strange  land.  No 
translation  could  give  an  idea  of  the 
pecnltar  beauties  and  excellences  of 
the  origmaL  As  might  be  expected,  the 
fendfd  baron  and  the  Catholic  church 
«Dter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  story.    The  lustful  passions,  sa- 
vage violence,  and  unbridled  license 
of  •  the  former,  strong  in  his  men-at- 
turms,  castle  battlements,  and  retaiup 
^ers;    the  disinterested  benevolence, 
-charitable  institutions,  and  paternal 
•beneficence  of  the  latter,  resting  on 
*the  flections  and  experienced  l^ne- 
•fits  of  mankind,  aro  admirably  de^ 

picted.  His  descriptions  of  the  plague, 
famine,  and  popular  revolt  at  Milan, 
are  masterpieces  which  never  were 
-excelled.  The  saintlike  character  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  strong  in  the 
fiway  of  religion,  justice,  and  charity, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vehemence  of 
worldly  passion  and  violence  wiUi 


which  he  te  surrounded.  Is  peculiarly 
striking.  It  is  fitted,  like  Guizot's 
Lectures  on  History^  to  illustrate  the 
incalculable  advantage  which  arose, 
in  an  age  of  general  rapine  and  un- 
settled government,  from  the  sway* 
the  disinterestedness,  and  even  the 
superstitions,  of  roligion. 

But  the  greatest  merit  of  the  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  deli- 
neation of  the  manners,  ideas,  hopes 
and  fears,  joys  and  sori'ows,  of  hum* 
ble  life  with  which  it  abounds.    The 
hero  of  the  piece  is  a  silk -weaver 
named  Benzo,  near  Lecco,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como ;  the  heroine  Lucia, 
his  betrothed,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
widow  in  the  same  village ;  and  the 
story  is  founded  on  the  stratagema 
and  wiles  of  an  unbridled  baron  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  passions  had  been  ex* 
dted  by  Lucia's  beauty,  first  to  pre* 
vent  her  marriage,  then  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  person.     In  the 
conception  of  such  a  piece  is  to  be 
seen  decisive  evidence  of  the  vast 
change  in  human  affairs,  since  the 
days  when  Tasso  and  Ariosto  poured 
forth  to  an  admiring  a^,  in  the  same 
country,  the  loves  of  high-born  dam- 
sels, the  combats  of  knights,  the  man- 
ners, the  pride,  and  the  exdusiveness 
of  chivalry.    In  its  execution,  Man- 
zoni is  singularly  felicitous.     He  is 
minute  without  being  tedious,  graphic 
but  not  vulgar,  characteristic  and  yet 
never  offensive.  His  pictures  of  human 
life,  though  placed  two  centuries  back, 
are  evidently  drawn  from  nature  in 
these  times :  the  peasants  whom  he 
introduces  are  those  of  the  pUuns  of 
Lombardy  at  this  time ;  but  though 
he  paints  them  with  the  fidelity  of 
an  artist,  it  is  yet  with  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman.     His  details  are  inna> 
merable — his  finishing  is    minute; 
but  it  is  the  minute  finishing  of  Albert 
Durer  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  not  of 
Tenicrs  or  Ostade.    In  this  respect 
he  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
jDnodem  romance  writers  of  France — 
Victor  Hugo,  Janin,  Madame  Dnde- 
Tant,  and  Sue — by  whom  vice  and  li* 
•centiousness  are  exhibited  with  vast 
•power,  but  more  than  their  native  un*> 
-disguised  colours. — ^But  thhi  wide  and 
interesting  subject  must  be  reserved 
iot  a  future  occasion^ 
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A  FEW  yfOKD%  FOR  BETTINA. 


TnEBE  seems  a  very  general  belief 
among  sensible  people  that  we  have 
bad  enoagb  of  the  Germans.  What  with 
barons,  and  princes,  and  geheimraths, 
aud  consistorialraths,  and  poets,  and 
philosophers,  buying  their  profundity 
ill  tobacco  smoke,  and  other  ^^  reek" 
more  impervious  still,  we  certainly 
have  had  enough  in  book  and  essay, 
for  the  last  few  years,  of  the  German 
£(an.  And,  latterly,  the  German 
women  have  come  in  for  their  share. 
If  the  men  have  been  puffed  and 
praised  till  their  very  names  are  ridi-* 
cnlous  and  offensive,  it  is  not  so  with 
tlie  gracious  and  high-born  ladies.  All 
the  old  dowagers  that  flonrish  a  goose* 
quill  make  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
the  unfortunate  *^  frau,"  or  ^*  frau- 
kin ; "  pedantic  old  bachelors  are  hor- 
rified at  the  wiidness  of  some  of  the 
female  Godwin^s  observations,  and  fall 
to,  in  the  general  miUe^  tugging  and 
tearing  at  the  miserable  damsel  till 
not  a  shred  is  left  to  cover  her;  and 
starched  old  maids,  who  have  been 
wondering  for  twenty  years  if  Woman 
can  etherealize  society,  rejoice  to  see 
the  punishment  of  such  a  presuming 
minx,  and  encourage  the  perfbrmers 
with  all  their  might.  The  attackmay  be 
very  spirited,  and  the  culprit  properly 
trounced  in  most  cases — so  we  are 
contented  to  leave  the  fantastic  and 
philosophic  heroines — so  bepraised  by 
their  countrymen — to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  our  Amazons  at  home ;  but  we 
couch  the  lance,  in  Maga's  Usts,  on 
behalf  of  one  whose  name  is  known 
very  widely,  but  whose  character  is 
little  understood,  and  constitute  our- 
selves champion  h  Voutrance  of  Bet- 
tina  Brentano.  Yes,  we  are  in  love 
•—over  head  and  ears-^with  Bettina 
Brentano.  But  we  must  guard  our- 
selves a  little  in  making  this  confes- 
sion. It  is  towards  the  nice,  clever, 
black-eyed,  light-figured  little  houri 
of  that  name,  in  the  pleasant  years 
1807-8-9,  and  10,  that  we  own  the 
soft  impeachment,  or  rather  make 
proud  profession  of  our  feelings.  With 
regard  to  the  present  bearer  of  the 
denomination,  who  has  gone,  in  de- 
spite of  our  affection,  and  married  a 
9UUI  of  the  name  of  Amini,  we  confess 


we  are  utterly  indifferent  to  her ;  and 
shall  maintain  till  our  dying  day,  that 
the  authoress  of  the  Letters  to  Goethe 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1811,  nniversally  lamented,  and  givn 
Ing  promise  of  a  mind,  when  matured 
and  steadied,  such  as  no  petticoated 
genius— not  De  Stael  herself—- has 
equalled.  Such  letters,  so  full  of  wild 
fancies,  poetical  descriptions,  and 
burning  declarations,  were  never  writ- 
ten by  man  to  woman,  or  woman  to 
man,  before  or  since.  They  could  not 
be  written  by  woman  to  man — they 
were  written  by  a  chUd  to  Goethe, 
And  this  is  the  key  to  the  wonders  of  the 
ocnrrespondence.  Don't  let  people  talM 
nonsense  about  the  improprieties  of 
her  behaviour — and  shake  their  fool-* 
ish  heads,  and  lift  their  puritanic  eyes 
up  to  heaven :  her  conduct,  we  grant 
thiem,  would  have  been  very  impropes 
in  them;  but  in  Bettma  Brentano  it 
was  beautiful,  graceful,  and  as  free 
from  impropriety  as  the  morning  and 
evening  walks  of  Paul  and  Virginia; 
Perhaps  we  may  condescend  on  some 
of  the  particulars  dwelt  on  in  the  ac-* 
cusation — ^but  perhaps  we  may  no^-« 
for  the  people  who  see  errors  and 
grossnesses  in  the  language  or  behan 
viour  of  Bettina,  blush  ^*  celestial  rosj 
red"  at  the  ApoUo  and  the  Venus. 
Let  them  get  trousers  and  pettiooata 
for  the  god  and  goddess,  and  leave 
poor  Bettina  alone. 

There  lived  in  Frankfort,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  a  little  girl  of  four* 
teen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  very  small 
in  stature,  and  so  light  and  dancing 
in  her  movements  that  she  miglii 
have  passed  for  an  attendant  of  Queen 
Titania ;  bat  in  her  deep  black  eyes 
there  was  a  sort  of  light  that  the 
fauies  have  not  yet  arrived  at — and 
her  voice  was  musical— and  her  lipa 
were  rosy ;  and  every  where  she  waa 
known  as  the  cleverest  little  gurl  that 
ever  was  seen,  either  in  fairyland  or 
Frankfort,  or  any  where  else.  Sha 
was  of  a  sweet,  affectionate,  trustini^ 
nature,  and  entered  with  a  romantic- 
tendemess  into  an  alUanoe  with  a. 
wild,  h^-insane  enthusiast,  several 
years  older  than  herself— the  sister 
GunderodCi  a  canoness  of  a  convent 
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on  the  Rhine.  The  lay-sister  talked 
and  reasoned  herself  into  the  persua- 
sion that  she  would  be  happier  out  of 
the  world  than  in  it ;  so,  instead  of 
ttsrrjing  the  snrgeon  or  other  re* 
i^ectable  inhal)itant  of  the  free  city. 
Mid  having  a  large  family  to  provide 
for,  which  would  have  put  more  sea- 
9ible  tbou£^ts  into  her  head,  ahe  stab* 
hed  herseS  one  fiae  day  out  the  bank 
«f  the  river — and  Bettina  had  no 
longer  a  friend. 

But  there  dwelt  in  the  same  town 
a  majestic  woman — stroBg-minded« 
tender-hearted  — •  and  with  taLeal 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  stupi- 
dity of  all  the  other  old  women  (male 
and  female)  in  Frankfort^  and  bar 
same  was  Madame  Goethe,  and  she 
was  seventy-five  years  old,  aad  lived 
in  an  old  house  by  herself,  Bettina 
went  to  her,  with  her  head  sunk  in 
crief,  and  her  heart  yearning  for  some* 
Body  to  make  a  friend  of,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stool  at  the  old  lady's  Ibet, 
and  said,  ^^  I  have  lost  my  Giinderode, 
Will  yon  be  my  friend  in  her  stead?** 
And  the  old  lady  was  delighted,  and 
Idssed  her;  and  Bettina  sat  at  her 
&et,  day  after  di^,  from  that  time 
Ibrth;  and  they  were  tlie  two  ten- 
Merest  friends  in  Germany.  And  a 
pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have 
Wn  a  moas«  in  the  waJA  to  hear  such 
eoBversation  as  wis  carried  on  by  the 
two. 

Now,  in  the  year  174d,  there  was 
hom  a  boy  in  Frankfort, — a  poet, 
great  in  soul — the  maker  of  his  coun- 
try's literature — no  other  than  the 
fllnstrious  Goethe — a  son  worthy  of 
each  a  mother  as  Bettina's  frioid; 
and  while  all  Gennany  and  France-^ 
the  whole  civilized  world  in  short  ^ 
were  alnost  worshipping  his  matnred, 
perhaps  his  decaying  genlns,  the 
noble  mother  was  loud  and  eloquent 
In  her  description  of  him  as  a  boy — 
m  a  youth — as  a  poet  of  twenty  yens 
eld ;  and  the  little  girl  of  fifteen  sat 
and  listened,  till  there  arose  in  ber 
leart— or  rather  in  her  brain,  for  it 
Was  a  stirring  of  the  intellect  more 
Ibon  the  affections — a  feeling  of  in- 
tsnee  admiration,  softened  under  the 
anotiber's  teaching  into  something  that 
ehe  herself  fancied  was  love;  for 
Wbich  audadous  fkncy  the  sagaolons 
Old  woman  gave  her  some  raps  over 
tlie-kanekleiH-(we  are  not  sore  thair 


they  were  altogether  figurative  either, 
but  good  substantial  raps) — enough  to 
make  the  fingers  tingle  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable manner  indeed.  But  in 
spite  of  raps,  whether  figurative  or 
not,  »he  went  en  feedmg  her  fancy 
with  all  these  g^wing  acooonts ;  and 
fbr  a  while  we  have  no  doi^  that  she 
never  gave  the  almanac  a  thooght — 
nor  the  baptismal  register— nor  the 
fact,  known  to  all  arithmetidans,  thai 
a  person  bom  in  1749  waa  fif^-ei^ 
yeaia  old  in  1807.  Fl%-eigbt  years 
old,  with  long  white  hair.  Bat  Bet- 
tina bad  never  seen  him.  She  only 
knew  him  in  his  works  as  a  poet,  and 
as  a  maor-or  rather  as  a  boy — ^m  the 
beaotifal  reeoUectiona  of  his  mother, 
^'  Yoa  don't  ask  after  Wol%ang,**  saya 
that  sensible  okL  matron  in  one  of  her 
letters;  ^*  I've  always  said  to  yon- 
wait  a  while  till  some  one  else  cowesi- 
you'll  not  trouble  yoar  head  abont 
hwt  any  more.'*  But  in  the  mean 
time  ahe  did  trouble  her  Aeeu/abont  him 
to  an  intolerable  extent;  and  great 
was  her  r^oieing  when  her  brother- 
in-law  offered  to  take  her  as  compA- 
sion  to  hhi  wife,  in  a  jonmey  he  waa 
forced  to  make  to  Beriia,  and  after- 
wards to  Weimar.  The  country  waa 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  war ;  camps 
and  positions  of  many  difierent  armies 
had  to  be  passed  throsgh ;  and  as  a 
protection  to  tlie  ladies  they  were 
dressed  in  men^s  clothea.  Bettma  sat 
on  the  box  the  whole  time — ^passed 
aa  a  little  tiger  at  the  inns  where  they 
slept — ^making  herself  generally  use- 
ful, harnessing  «id  nohamessing  the 
horses — sleeping  all  night  ontside, 
though  the  weather  was  piercingly 
toid ;  and  finally,  after  a  week  of  hara 
travelling,  arrived  at  the  city  of  the 
sages — the  literary  capital  of  Ger- 
many. Her  first  care  here  was  to 
change  her  dress,  and  find  out  her 
relation  Wieland~-fincmi  him  she  got 
a  note  to  Groethe,  and,  armed  with 
that,  presented  herself  at  his  house. 
This  is  ber  account  of  the  meeting  in 
her  letter  to  his  mother : — 

^^  The  door  opened,  and  there  he 
stood,  solemn  and  still,  and  looked 
steadily  at  me.  I  stretched  my  hands 
to  him,  I  believe — but  soon  I  was  un- 
conscious of  every  thing.  Goethe 
catcbed  me  to  his  breast — '  Few 
(fliild,  have  I  frightened  yon  ? '  These 
were  the  first  wwhIb  that  made  their 
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waj  to  my  heart.    He  led  me  into 
Ais  room,  and  placed  me  on  a  sofa 
opposite  him.  We  were  both  silent — 
St  last  he  said,  ^  Yon  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  we  have  lately  met 
with  a  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  the 
Bnehess  Amclie.'    'Ah!' I  said,  'I 
aerer  read  the  newspapers.'     'In- 
deed !  I  thought  jon  took  an  interest 
in  all  that  goe»  on  at  Weimar.'  '  No, 
no,  I  take  no  interest  in  any  thing  at 
Weimar  but  yon;  and  I  have  not 
patience   enongh  to  toil  through  a 
newspaper.'    '  Yon  are  an  affection- 
Ate  little  girl.'     A  long  pause— I, 
l>anished  all  the  while  to  the  honid 
^ofa,  and  very  ftd^ty  of  course.  You 
know  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to 
^it  there  and  do  the  pretty  behaved. 
Ah,  mother,  can  a  person  change  his 
nature  aM  at  once?    I  said  plump— 
*Here,  on  this  sofe,  I  can't  stay,'  and 
flprang  np.    '  Make  yourself  comfort- 
able, by  all  means,'  sidd  he.    So  I 
Jew  to  him,  and  put  my  arms  round 
Bis  neck.    He  took  me  on  his  knee, 
and  pressed  me  to  his  heart.   All  was 
«tiH.    I  had  not  slept  for  such  a  time. 
I  had  sighed  to  see  him  for  years.    I 
Mi  asleep  with  my  head  on  his  breast ; 
and,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  to  a  new 
existence ; — and  that  is  aH  at  this  pre- 
sent writing." 

Bettina,  we  repeat,  wa9  fifteen— i 
Croethe  was  fifty-eight ;  and  this  nar- 
Tstivewas  sent  to  his  mother.  We 
win  only  add,  that  Yoitaire  affected 
an  interesting  blush  when  he  thought 
#tt  the  improprieties  of  the  Book  of 
Bu^.  So,  hold  np  your  head,  our 
Inright-eyed,  beantilhl  Bettina,  and 
fjbm  the  heart  of  the  old  man  elo- 
^[uent  with  yom»  affsction;  and  tell 
Sim  Over  and  over,  in  your  own  wSd 
and  captivating  nnmner,  that  you  love 
Irim,  and  worship  him,  and  think  of 
1dm  always,  and  sing  his  ballads',  and 
read  his  books — ^and  nobody  in  their 
aenses  wHI  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  you 
<br  it — not  even  your  worthy  husband, 
who  wa»  fpre  or  six  and  twenty  years 
old  when  you  married  him ;  and,  very 
Bkely,  was'  nearly  as  enthusiastic 
about  Wolfgang  as  yourself.  And  as 
to  kissing  and  jumping  on  people's 
knees,  and  hugging  close  to  the  hearty 
these  seem  equivalent,  among  the 
Ckrmans  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to 
a  good  hearty  shike  of  the  hand 
among  our  more*  sedately  lyshaved 
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population ;  and  though  we  thmk  that, 
under   ordinary   circumstances,    our 
national  customs  in  those  respects 
are  preferable,  wc  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  we  should  be  sorry  for  the. 
introduction  of  a  little  Germanism  in 
our  own  case,  if  we  were  a  great  poet 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  were 
acquainted   with    a   lively,    happy, 
charming  little  genius  like  Bettina,  of 
fifteen.    And  that  she  was  all  that 
we  have  called  her — and  more — we 
will  now  proceed  to  show,  by  giving  a 
fsw  translations  from  her  letters ;.  and^ 
if  we  can  find  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  story  or  two  by  the  mother, 
we  will  not  let  it  pass. — ^And  here  let 
us  make  a  remark,  savouring,  per- 
haps, of  national  ranity— of  which 
fiuling  we  have  heard  our  countrymen 
not  unfirequently  accused.     Our  re- 
mark is  this,  that  the  Frau  Rath,  as 
Groethe's  mother  is  called,  has  many 
characteristics  about   her  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
Scotch.    If  we  reduced  her  reported 
conversations  to   our  native  Doric, 
they  would  read  exactly  like  the  best 
parts  of  Scott  and  Gatt^a  great  deal 
of  shrewdness,  mixed  with  a  wild  sort 
of  humour,  sarcastic  and  descriptive ; 
but  in  her,  perhaps,  elevated  by  an 
occasional  burst  of  poetry  into  some- 
thing higher'than  is  met  with  in  the 
Ayrshire     Legatees^     or     even     in 
Cyril    Tkomton,     In   saying    this^ 
we  aHude,  of  course,  to  none  of  the 
tedious  "havers"  contained  in  the 
book  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
or  at  least  to  the  anti-biblicai  parts  of 
them — ^the  old  Frau  Rath  being  about 
the  worst  commentator  it  has  ever 
been  our  fbrtune  to  meet. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Bettina. 
*'  Morris  Bethman  tells  me,'*  says  the 
Fran  Rath,  in  a  letter  to  her  pet, 
*'  that  the  De  Stael  is  going  to  call  on 
me.  She  has  been  in  Weimar.  I 
wish  j^u  were  here,  fbr  I  must  get 
np  my  JYench  as  well  as  I  can."  And 
the  jealousy  of  the  fiery  Bettina  bursts 
out  at  the  very  thought  of  any  one 
being  at  Weiiaar  and  visiting  Goethe 
but  herself. 

"  I  havB  not  heard  from  your  son 
since  the  ISth  of  August,  andliere  is 
the  end  of  September.  De  Sta^  haft 
madehrs  time  pass  quickly,  and  driven 
me  out  of  his  head.  A  celebrated 
woman  la  a  euriosifty.    Nbbed^  elan 
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can  compete  with  her.    She  is  like 
irandj,  which  the  poor  grain  it  is 
made  from  can  never  be  compared  to. 
For  brandy  smacks  on  the  tongue  and 
gets  into  the  head,  and  so  does  a 
celebrated  woman.     But  the  simple 
wheat  is  better  far  to  me ; — the  sower 
sows  it  in  the  loosened  soil,  and  the 
Dounteous  sun  and  fruitful  showers 
draw  it  from  the  earth  again,  and  it 
makes  gi'een  the  whole   field,   and 
bears  golden  ears,  and  at  last  gives 
rise  to  a  happy  harv^est-home.     I 
would  rather  bo  a  simple  wheat-grain 
than  a  celebrated  woman ;  and  rather, 
far  rather,  that  he  should  break  me 
for  his  daily  bread  than  that  I  should 
get  into  his  head  like  a  dram.    And 
now  I  will  tell  you  that  I  supped  last 
night  with  De  Stael  in  Maintz.    Ko 
woman  would  sit  next  her  at  table, 
so  I  sat  down  beside  her  myself.    It 
was  nncomfortablc  enough;  for  the 
gentlemen  stood  round  the  table,  and 
crowded  behind  our  chairs,  to  speak  to 
her  and  see  her  close.    They  bent 
over  me.    I  said — *  Voa  adorateun 
me  suffoquenV    She  laughed.     She 
told  me  that  Goethe  had  spoken  to 
her  of  me.    I  would  fain  have  sat  and 
listened,  for  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
it  was  he  said.  And  yet  I  was  wrong ; 
for  I  would  rather  he  did  not  speak 
of  me  to  any  one — and  I  don't  believe 
be  did— she  perhaps  only  said  so.    At 
last  so  many  came  to  speak  to  her, 
aud  pressed  upon  me  so  much,  that  I 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.    I  said 
to  her — '  Vos  kntriers  me  phent  trap 
mtr  les  ipatdee  f  and  I  stood  up,  and 
pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd. 
§ismondi,  her  companion,  came  to  me 
and  kissed  my  hand,  and  told  me  I 
was  very  clever,  and  said  it  to  the 
rest,  and  they  repeated  it  twenty 
times  over,  as  if  I  had  been  a  prince 
whose  sayings  are  always  thought  so 
wise  though  ever  so  commonplace. 

^^  After  that  I  listened  to  what 
$ho  said  about  Goethe.  She  said  she 
expected  to  find  him  a  second  Wer« 
ther,  but  she  was  dtsappouited — nei- 
ther his  manners  nor  appearance  were 
like  it,  and  she  was  very  sorry  that 
he  fell  short  of  him  so  entirely.  Fran 
Rath,  I  was  in  a  rage  at  this,  (that 
was  of  no  use  yon  will  say,)  and  I 
turned  to  Schlegel,  and  said  to  him  in 
German, '  Madame  de  Stael  has  made 
«  donbte  mistake— first  in  her  ex- 


pectation, and  then  in  her  judgment. 
We  Germans  expect  that  Goethe  can 
shake  twenty  heroes  from  his  sleevo. 
to  astonish  the  French — but  in  our 
judgment  he  himself  is  a  hero  of  a» 
very  difiercnt  sort.'  Schlegel  is  very 
wrong  not  to  have  iuformed  her  better 
on  this.  She  threw  a  laurel  leaf  that 
she  had  been  playing  with  on  the, 
ground.  I  stamped  on  it,  and  poshed 
it  out  of  the  way  with  my  foot,  and 
went  off.  That  was  my  intervieir 
with  the  celebrated  woman." 

But  the  De  Stael  is  made  the  he«- 
roine  of  another  letter,  in  which  Bettina 
gives  Goethe  an  account  of  her  pre- 
sentation to  his  mother.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  apartments  of 
Morris  Bethman. 

"  Your  mother — whether  out   of 
irony  or  pride — ^had  decked  hersetf 
wonderfully  out — ^but  with  German 
fancy,  not  in  French  taste ;  and  I  must 
tell  yon  that,  when  I  saw  her  with 
three  feathers  on  her  head,  swaymg 
from  side  to  side — red,  white,  and  bine 
— the  French  national  coloors — ^wbicli 
rose  from  a  field  of  sun-flowers — my 
heart  beat  high  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
pectation.   She  was  rouged  with  the 
greatest  skill ;  her  great  black  eyes  fired 
a  thundering  volley ;  about  her  nock, 
hung  the  well-known  ornament   of 
the  Queen  of  Prussia ;  lace  of  a  fine 
ancestral  look  and  great  beauty-—* 
real  family  treasure — covered  her  bo-> 
som.  And  there  she  stood,  with  white 
gkuxe  gloves ; — ^in  one  hand  an  oma-« 
mented  fan,  with  which  she  set  the 
air  in  motion ;  with  the  other,  which 
was  bare,  and  all  be-ringed  with  spark- 
ling jewels,  she  every  now  and  then 
took  a  pinch  from  the  snnff-box  with 
your  miniature  on  the  lid— the  one 
with  long  locks,  powdered,  and  with 
the  head  leant  down  as  if  in  thongfat. 
A  number  of  dignified  old  dowagera 
formed  a  semicirole  in  the  bedroom  of 
Morris  Bethman ;  and  the  assemblage, 
on  a  deep-rod  carpet — a  wMte  field  in 
the  middle,  on  which  was  worked  a 
leopard — ^looked  veiy  grand  and  \m-^ 
posing.   Along  the  waUs  were  ranged 
tall  Indian  plants,  and  the  room  was 
dimly  lighted  with  glass-lamps.    Op* 
posite  the  semicircle  stood  the  bed,  on 
an  estrade  raised  two  steps,  also  oo* 
vered  with  a  deep-red  carpet,  with 
candelabra  at  each  side. 
^'  At  last  came  the  ]ong-e^ecle4 
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visitor  throagh  a  suite  of  illmninated 
rooms,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. She  was  dressed  like  Corinne ; 
— a  turban  of  aurora  and  orange- co- 
loured silk — a  gown  of  the  same,  with 
an  orange  tunic,  very  high  in  the 
waist,  so  that  her  heart  had  very  little 
room.    Her  black  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes shone,  and  so  did  her  lips  also, 
with  a  mystic  red.    The  gloves  were 
turned  down,  and  only  covered  the 
hand,  in  which  she  carried,  as  usual, 
*  the  myrtle  twig.    As  the  room  where 
sb^  was  waitS  for  was  much  lower 
than  the  others,  she  had  four  steps  to 
descend.    Unluckily  she  lifted  up  her 
gown  from  the  front  instead  of  from 
behind,  which  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  solemnity  of  her  reception ;  for  it 
appeared  for  a  moment  worse  even 
than  merely  fimny,  when  this  extra* 
ordinary  figure,  dressed  in  strictly 
Oriental  fashion,  broke  loose  upon  the 
staid  and  vurtuous  iUte  of  Frankfort 
society.  Tour  mother  gave  me  a  cou<* 
rageous  look  when  they,  were  introdu- 
ced.   I  had  taken  my  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance to  watch  the  scene.  I  observed 
De  StaeFs  suiprise  at  the  wonderful 
adornment  of  your  mother,  and  at  her 
manner,  whidi  was  full  of  dignity. 
She  spread  out  her  gown  with  her  left 
band,  giving  the  salute  with  her  right 
which  sported  the  fan ;  and,  while  she 
bowed  her  head  repeatedly  with  great 
condescension,  she  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  sounded  distinctly  through  the 
room — ^  Je  nds  la  mhre  de  Goethe,^ — 
^  Ah,  je  sids  charmde  P  said  the  au- 
Hiofess ;  and  then  there  was  a  solemn 
silence.    Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  distinguished  companions^ 
who  were  all  anxious  also  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Goethe's  mother.    She  an- 
awered  all  theur  polite  speeches  with  a 
new-year*s  wish  in  French,  which  she 
muttered  between  her  teeth,  with  a 
multitude  of  stately  curtsies.  In  short 
the  audience  was  now  begun,  and  must 
have  given  them  a  fine  idea  of  our 
German  gfrondtzxa.     Your   mother 
beckoned  me  to  her  side  to  interpret 
between  them ;  the  conversation  was 
all  about  yon— i^ut  your  childhood. 
The  portrait  on  the  snuff-box  was 
exanuned.  It  was  painted  in  Leipsic 
bcfi>ie  the  great  ilbiess  you  had;  but 
ereit  then  you  were  very  thin.    It 
was  easy  to  see  all  your  present  great- 
ia  those  childish  features,  and 


particularly  the  author  of  Wtriher^ 
I)e  Stael  spoke  of  your  letter,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  see  how  you  write  ta 
your  mother,  and  your  mother  pro- 
mised to  show  her;  but,  thought  I,  sha 
shall  never  get  any  of  your  letters, 
from  jii«,  for  I  don't  like  her.  Every 
time  your  name  was  mentioned  by 
those  ill- shaped  lips,  a  secret  rage- 
came  upon  me.  She  told  me  you  call- 
ed her  *  Amie'  in  your  letters.  Ah ! 
she  must  have  seen  how  surprised  I, 
was  to  hear  it ;  yes — and  she  told  ma 
more — but  my  patience  failed.  How 
can  you  be  friendly  to  such  an  ugly 
face?  Ah  I  there  may  be  seen  how 
vain  you  are! — or  is  it  possible  she  caa 
have  been  telling  a  stoiy  ?  " 

With  this  charitable  resolution  of 
her  doubts,  Bettina  leaves  off  her 
description  of  the  meeting  betweea 
DeStaeland '' la m^rede Goethe.'*  Wa 
think   the  affected  jealousy  of  the 
little  creature  very  amusing;   and, 
moreover,  we  consider  that  all  her 
words  and   actions   in   relation   to* 
Goethe,  were  in  keeping  with   aa 
imaginary  character  she  had  deter- 
mined to  assume.    I  shall  be  in  lova 
with  him,  and  he  shall  be  in  love  with 
me ;  and  as  he  is  a  poet,  I  will  be 
very  poetical  in  my  passion ;  as  he 
writes  tragedies,  I  will  be  dramatic;, 
as  he  is  **  a  student  of  the  humaa 
mind,'*  I  will  puzzle  him  with  the 
wisdom  of  sixty,  united  to  the  play- 
fulness of  ten  or  twelve, — the  flamee 
of  Sappho  to  the  childishness  of  my 
real  age  and  disposition.    And  so  in- 
deed sue  did.    The  old  philosopher  oC 
Weimar  did  not  knpw  what  to  make 
of  her. .  He  keeps  writing  to  her  that 
he  cannot  decide  whether  she  ib  most 
"  wunderbar"    or     "wunderlich" — 
wonderful  or  odd.  And  round,  about 
his  puzzled  head  she  buzzes ;  now  & 
fire-fly,  nearly  singeing^his  elevated 
eyebrows — now  a  hornet,  inserting, 
a  sharp  little  sting  in  his  nose — now 
a  butterfly,  lighting  with  beautifiil 
wings  on  the  nosegay  in  his  breast; 
but  at  all  times  bright,  brilliant,  and 
enchanting.  So,  no  wonder  the  aston*- 
ished  and  gratified  egotist  called  out 
for  more ;  "  more"r— "  more  letters^ 
dear  Bettina,"  **  write  to  me  as  oflea 
as  you  can.'*    And  to  show  her  that 
her  letters  were  useful  to  him,  he  not 
unfrequently  sent  her  back  long  pas- 
sages of  her  own  epistles,  turned 
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into  Thym^—teod  reiy  good  rhjmea 
Hi^  are,  md  make  s  veiy  respect* 
ikble  appearance  among  his  collected 
poems.  And  a  tnie  frfitlosoph^  old 
CkNBthe  was  (of  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks' 
school  of  philosophy  as  Ulnstrated  by 
Peter  Pindar.)  Instead  of  admiring  the 
Ibyel J  wings  and  airy  ev^olntions  of  the 
bntterfly  that  rested  so  happily  on  his 
lionqnet — ^he  determined  to  examine 
it  more  minutely,  and  pat  it  into  his 
dried  coDectioii.  So  be  laid  coarse 
bands  npon  it — transfixed  it  with  a 
firaas  pin,  and  listened  to  its  hnm- 
ming  as  long  as  it  bad  strength  to 
finm;  and  iSnally  transferred  it  to  a 
Book  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
%  new  spedes — for  wbieb  astonishing 
disooTery,  he  was  bespattered  with 
ondeserved  prabes  by  the  whole 
press  of  Genmany.  At  this  time,  he 
was  writing  his  Wakhmrwamiiakaflerf 
<^  Electric  Affinities ;  and  as  it  intro^ 
dneed  a  yomig  giri  filled  with  the 
same  wild  passion  for  another  wo* 
man^s  hnsband  that  Bettua  afifected 
tb  feel  fbr  Um,  letter  by  letter  wan 
aedokmsly  stncMed,  to  give  a  new 
tooch,  either  of  tenderness  or  origin- 
ality, to  his  contemptible  Miss 
Ottilie.  Bat  we  hare  already  in  thin 
Magazine  expoessed  oar  opinioa  of 
that  performance,  and  of  the  great 
Croethe  in  general ;  so  that  we  shall  not 
Mom  to  the  anli^ect  on  the  present 
occaaioQ;  Pleasanter  it  is  to  follow  the 
Aury-iboted  Bettina  in  her  scramb- 
lings  over  rotk  and  fell ;  her  wadings 
throagh  rivers,  and  aleepings  on  the 
^ay  verge  of  old  castle  waUa  that 
look  down  a  hnndred  fathoma  of 
sheer  descent  into  the  Bhine.  And 
pleasanter  still,  to  hear  her  give 
utterance  to  sentiments — unknown  to 
ibeposillammons,  anpati'iotic  heart  of 
the  author  of  Wert/ter — of  sympathy 
with  the  noble  Tyrolese  in  their 
fltmg;^  for  freedom,  and  her  gene- 
rous regard  for  them  when  they  were 
subdued. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  astonish- 
ng  in  these  letters — considering  the 
date  of  them,  ld09-10--than  the 
utter  silence  maintained  on  the  state 
«f  pnblic  affairs.  The  French  are. 
Mentioned  once  or  twice — ^bat  gene- 
mlly  in  praise— -Napoleon  as  often; 
fiitft  not  a  word  to  show  that  there 
was  any  stirring  in  the  German  mind 
in  the-sulgect  oith^ir  country  or  inde- 


pendence. Thers  they  weston,  sraok* 
ing  and  drinking  beer,  writingtreafeisss 
on  the  €rreek  article,  or  poems  on  Ori- 
ental Bubjeets,  in  the  sane  prosy,  dull, 
dreamy  fkshion-  as  eiver,  with  ths 
cannon  of  Jena  sounding  in  tiiehr 
ears,  and  the  blood  of  Hofer  fresh 
upon  the  ground.  WeQ  dona,  then, 
beantifid,  merry,  deepi-souM,  tender- 
hearted Bettina  I  From  her  wiodMS 
at  Munch,  she  saw  the  smohe  of 
the  burning  villages  in  the  Tynd; 
and  her  constant  wish  is  for  men's 
clothes  and  a  swond^  to  go  and  joia 
the  patriots,  and  have  a  dash  at  the 
stupid,  dunderheadedBavariansu  But 
oar  clever  Utile  friend  is  not  akoe  in 
her  good  feelingsi  Coont  Stedhm,  » 
^gnitary  of  the  chureh,  and  AustiiaB 
ambassador,  is  her  sworn  ally ;  and 
few  things  are  more  beautifiil  than 
the  descriptions  of  the  rawrend  di* 
plomatist  and  the  fiery-eyed  litHs 
Bettina  bemg  united  by  their  aym* 
pathy  in  what  was  then  ^fallen  and 
hopeless  canse.  Bat  there  was  still 
another  sjrmpathiser,  and  Hie  diS'^ 
oovery  of  his  feeUngs  we  will  lei  Be^ 
tina  herself  deschbe : — 

'«  Next  day  was  GoodUFridsy. 
Stadion  took  me  with  him  to  read  me 
mass.  Itoldhim,  wilhmsnyUnsheSy 
the  great  loof^ng  I  had  to  Jom  thn 
Tyrolese.  Stadimi  told  me  to  depead 
on  Mm ;  he  would  take  a  tampsank 
on  his  back  and  go  into  the  l>rol, 
and  do  all  I  wanted  to  do  instead  of 
me.  This  was  the  last  mass  thai  he 
could  read  to  me,  for  his  departure 
in  a  ftftw  days  was  setded.  Ah  met 
it  fell  heavv  on  my  heart  that  I  w«s 
to  lose  so  dear  a  friend.  After  mass^ 
I  went  into  the  choir,  threw  on  a  sur- 
plice, and  joined  in  Winter^  Lament. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Crown-prlnen 
and  his  brother  came  in--the  crucifix 
lay  on  the  ground— both  the  brothere 
kissed  it,  and  afterwards  embraced^ 
They  had  had  a  quaml  till  thai  dqr 
about  a  court  tutor,  whom  the  CrowB- 
prlnce  had  thought  ill  <rf',  and  dismiss- 
ed firom  his  brother's  service.  Thqr 
were  reconciled  in  tl»  way  I  hsrei 
said,  in  the  old  churehi  and  U  was  m 
delightftil  thing  to  see  it.  Bopp,  an 
old  music-master  of  the  Oown-pihKS^ 
who  also  gave  me  some  lessons,  ae» 
companied  me  home.  He  showed  ms 
a  sonnet  composed  by  the  Cwwii- 
prince  that  mora^    U  speahs 
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fyr  his  *  iBoer  soul,*  tliat  lie  fe^  tlii% 
teeliaalion  to  poetiy  is  interesting 
circHmstaiioai.    Nature  assnre^j  as- 
serts her  T^falt  in  him,  and  lie  wiS 
snreij  not  let  the  Tyrolese  be  hardlf 
ieak  with.     Yes,  I  have  great  tmst 
in  him.     OUt  Bopp  told  me  man^ 
ttlBgs  that  raised  my  opinion  of  him 
So  the  hi^est  pHch.  .On  the  thud 
h<riiday,  he  carried  me  to  the  £n|^ 
garden  to  hear  tiie  Crown^rince's  ad- 
dress to  the  assembled  troops,  with 
whom  he  yrua  gohig  to  serre  his  Arst 
eampaign.    I  conhl  hear  nothing  dis* 
tine^,  botifhat  I  did  hear,  I  did 
not  at  aft  fihe;  he  spoke  of  thar 
bravery,    their    perseverance,    and 
hiyal^,  and  that  he,  with  their  as- 
sistance, woahi  bring  back  the  Tjrro- 
lese  to  obedience,  ami  that  he  const* 
dered  hie  own  honour  conjoined  to 
thevs,  &c.  &c.  As  I  went  home,  this 
worried  me  very  nrach.    I  saw  that 
the  Crown-prhiee,  in  the  hands  of  his 
generals,  wooM  do  all  that  his  heart 
rebelled  against.    I  thongfat^  as  I  re- 
tamed  from  the  show,  that  no  man 
in  the  wwld  ever  speaks  tnith  to  one 
in  power,  btrt  rather  that  there  are 
always  flatterers  to  approve  of  all  he 
dees ;  and  the  worse  his  oondnct,  the 
greater  their  fear  that  he  may  donbt 
of  their  approbation.  They  have  never 
the  good  <^  mankind  in  their  eye,  bat 
only  the  faronr  of  their  master.    So 
I  determined  to  take  a  bold  step,  to 
^satisfy  my  own  feeling9^and  I  hope 
yon  will  excnse  me  if  yon  think  I M 
wrong. 

•  **  After  expressing  to  the  Grown* 
prince  my  love,  and  respect  for  his 
genlns,  I  confessed  to  him  my  senti- 
ments towards  the  Tyrolese,  who 
were  gaining  snch  a  h«rai6  crown — 
'my  ecmildenee  that  he  wonld  show 
mildness  and  forbearance,  where  his 
people  were  now  giving  way  only  to 
cruelty  and  revenge — I  asked  him  if 
tiie  title  ^Dnke  of  the  Tyrol'  had 
aoi  a  nobler*  sonnd  than  the  names 
ef  the  fonr  kings  who  had  united  their 
power  to  exterminate  those  heroes? 
iAnd,  however  it  turned  out,  I  hoped 
he  woald  acqah«  from  his  conduct 
^evett  the  title  oi  ^  The  Humane.' 

'^  This  was  the  contents  of  a  letter 
ihat  filled  fonr  pages.  After  writing 
it  hi  the  most  ftuious  excitement,  I 
sealed  it  very  calmly,  and  gave  it 
Into  Uie  music-master's  hands,  telling 


him — '  This  h  something  about  the 
l^rolese  that  may  be  very  useful  to 
the  Crown-prince.' 

^  Howghid  a  man  is  to  make  himself 
of  importance  t  Old  Bopp  nearly 
tmnbied  down-stairs  in  his  hurry  to 

five  snch  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
zinee ;  and  I,  with  my  usual  light- 
headedness, fbrgot  all  about  it.  I 
went  to  Winter  to  sing  hymns — to 
Tieck — to  Jacobi — nowhere  could  I 
find  any  body  to  agree  with  me ; 
eveiy^  where  there  seemed  nothing 
bnt  fear ;  and  if  they  had  known 
what  I  bad  done,  diey  would  have 
fbrUdden  me  their  houses.    I  looked 

bitterly  on  fhem  sdl,  and  thought 

Be  yon  Bavarian  and  French — ^I  and 
the  Crown-prince  are  German  and 
Tyrolese.  Or  he  gets  me  put  in 
prison — and  then  I  am  at  once  fi*ee 
and  independent;  and  if  I  ever  get 
ont  again,  I  will  go  over  to  the  Tyro- 
lese, and  meet  the  Crown-prince  on 
the  field,  and  fopce  from  him  what  he 
now  refuses  to  my  entreaty. 

*^  The  old  music-master  came  back, 
pale  and  trembling. 

^  *  What  was  there  in  the  paper  yon 
gave  me  fbr  the  Crown-prince?*  ho 
said.  *  It  may  ruin  me  for  life.  The 
Grown-prince  looked  excited  as  he 
read  it — ay,  angry;  and  when  he 
saw  me  there,  he  ordered  me  off  with- 
out one  gracious  word.' 

^^  I  could  not  help  laughing.  The 
music-master  grew  more  and  more 
anxious,  and  I  more  and  more  de- 
lighted. I  rejoiced  idready  in  my 
imprisonment ;  and  I  thought  how  I 
could  carry  on  my  philosophic  specu- 
lations in  my  soUtnde.  Once  only  I 
saw  the  Crown-prince  at  the  theatre. 
He  gave  me  a  friendly  nod.  Very 
good.  For  eight  days  I  had  not  seen 
Stadion ;  but,  on  the  10th  of  Api-fl,  I 
got  certain  information  that  he  had 
gone  off  by  night.  I  wss  veiy  sorry 
to  think  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time ;  and  it  struck  me,  with  strange 
significance,  that  he  read  his  last 
mass  on  Good-Friday.  At  last  my 
long  repressed  and  dissembled  fed- 
ings  burst  forth  in  tears.  It  is  in 
solitude  one  knows  his  own  wishes 
and  his  helplessness.  I  found  no 
place  of  repose  for  my  struggling 
heart;  and,  tired  with  weeping,  J 
at  length  fell  asleep.  Have <  you  ever 
fallen  asleep  worn  out  with  weeping? 
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But  men  do  not  weep.  You  have 
never  wept  so  that  the  sobs  shook 
your  breast  even  in  your  sleep  ?  Sob* 
bliig  in  my  dreams,  I  heard  my  name. 
It  was  dark.  By  the  faint  glimmer  of 
the  street  lamps,  I  perceive  a  man 
near  me,  in  a  foreign  military  uni- 
form, sabre,  sabreta^— dai'k  hair.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  Black 
Fi*ed,  (Stadlon*s  name  among  his 
intimates.^ 

«« Ko— it  is  no  mistake ;  it  is  indeed 
Black  Fred,  come  to  take  his  leave. 

i( « My  carriage  is  at  the  door— I  am 
goiog — as  a  soldier — to  the  Austrian 
army ;  and  with  regard  to  your  TyiO" 
lose  friends,  you  shall  have  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with,  or  yon  never  see 
me  more ;  for  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  will  not  consent  to  their 
being  betrayed.  I  have  this  moment 
•been  with  the  Crown-prince.  He 
drank  with  me  the  health   of  the 

IVrolc^v  A°d  ^  ^P^^ot^  to  Napoleon. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said— * 
*  Remember  that,  in  the  year  nine,  in 
April,  dunng  the  Tyrolese  rebellion, 
the  Crown-prince  of  Bavaria  opposes 
Napoleon.'  And  so  saying,  he  clang- 
ed his  glass  on  mine  so,  that  he  broke 
the  foot  of  it  oflf.' 

'^  I  said  to  Stadion— '  Now  then  I 
am  all  alone,  and  have  no  friend 
left.* 

**  He  smiled,  and  said — *  You  write 
to  Goethe.  Write  him  from  me  that 
the  Catholic  priest  will  gather  laurels 
on  the  Tfrolese  battle-field.* 

'^  I  said — ^  I  shall  not  soon  hear  a 
mass  again.* 

*' '  Ajid  I  shall  not  soon  read  one,* 
he  answered. 

^'  He  then  took  up  his  weapons,  and 
reached  me  his  hand  to  say  good-by. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  him 
agdn. 

"  Scarcely  washe  gone,  when  aknock 
came  to  the  door,  and  old  Bopp  came 
in.  It  was  still  dark  in  the  room,  but 
I  knew  by  his  voice  he  was  in  good- 
humour.  He  held  out  a  broken  glass 
to  me,  with  great  solemnity,  and  said 
— '  The  Crown-prince  sends  you  this, 
and  bids  me  ten  you  that  he  drank 
the  health  of  those  jou  take  under 
your  protection  out  of  it ;  and  here  he 
sends  yon  his  cockade,  as  a  pledge  of 
honour  that  he  will  keep  his  wora  to 

Jrou,  and  prevent  all  cruelty  and  in* 
ustiee,' " 


The  fate  of  Hofer  comes  unfortu- 
nately to  our  memory  to  mar  the 
pleasantness  of  this  little  dramatic 
incident ;  but  the  whole  story  gives  a 
fiavourable  impressioaof  the  Crown* 
prince,  who  is  now  the  poetical  Louis 
of  Bavarisr— the  dullest  and  stupidest 
of  whose  works  (we  may  observe  in  a 
parenthesis)  makes  a  poor  figure  in  its 
Greek  dress,  and  had  better  be  re* 
translated  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
its  original  Teutsch. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  aart  of  so* 
ciety  that  Bettina  moves  iii — crown-r 
princes,  and  prince-bishops,  and  am* 
bassadors  -  extraordinaiy  —  and  ail 
treating  her  with  the  greatest  regard. 
There  must  have  been  something  veiy 
taking  in  the  bright  black  eyes  and 
rosy  lips  of  the  correspondent  of 
Goethe,  and  friend,  apparently,  of  all 
the  Gennan  magnifieoes;  f<^  she  uses 
them  with  verf  little  ceremony,  and 
holds  her  head  as  high  among  them 
as  If  she  knew  there  was  more  in  it 
than  was  contained  under  all  theb 
crowns  and  mitres.  But  it  was  not 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land  alone 
that  she  was  on  such  terms.  The  lite- 
rary potentates  were  equally  pleased 
with  her  attention.  If  a  rising  artist 
wants  encouragement,  he  applies  to 
Bettina.  Sculptors,  painters,  musi- 
cians, all  lav  their  claims  before  her ; 
and  we  find  her  constantly  using  her 
influence  on  theur  behalf  with  the  lite- 
raiy  dictator  of  Weimar.  If  a  scholar 
or  philosopher  is  sick,  she  sits  at  his 
bedside ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
playfulness,  wildness,  eccentricity, 
(and  perhaps  affectation,)  we  meet 
with  in  the  letters,  we  see  enough  of 
right  spurit  and  good  heart  to  counter* 
balance  them  idl ;  and  such  a  mali- 
cious little  minx  1  and  such  a  despiser 
of  prudery,  and  contemner  of  hum- 
bug in  all  its  branches  I  It  is  delight- 
ful to  reflect  on  the  torment  she  must 
have  been  to  all  the  silly  stiflT-backed 
old  maids  within  reach  of  tongue  and 
eye.  And  therefore — and  for  many 
reasons  besides — ^we  maintain  that 
Bettina,  firom  fifteen  to  seventeen,  is 
an  exquisite  creature,  fiery  and  im- 
passioned as  Juliet,  and  witty  as 
Beatrix.  We  will  also  maintain  till 
our  dymg  day,  that  neither  her  Borneo 
nor  Benedict  was  near  six^  years 


old. 
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Bath  about  her  son  has  already  been 
Incorporated  in  the  thousand  and  one 
memoirs  and  recollections  supplied  by 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  friends ; 
— we  wUl  therefore  not  follow  Bet* 
tina  in  her  record  of  his  boyish  days, 
as  gathered  from  his  mother  and  re- 
XK>rted  to  himself,  further  than  to  re- 
mark, that  vanity  seems  from  the  very 
first  to  have  been  his  prevsdling  cha- 
racteristic— even,  to  so  low  a  pitch  as 
the  *^  smnptnousness  of  apparel.*' 
Think  of  a  little  snob  in  the  Lawn« 
market— son  of  a  baiilie — dressing 
himself  two  or  three  times  a-day — 
once  pliunly — once  half-and-half— 
and  finally  in  hat  and  feather— silks 
and  satins — a  caricature  of  a  courtier 
of  Louis  XrV.;  and  all  this  at  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine! 

We  have  said  that  our  love  for 
Bettma  only  extends  to  the  three 
jrears  of  her  life  from  1807  to  1810. 
At  that  period  it  dies  a  natural  death. 
She  assiuned  at  fourteen  the  feelings 
of  a  love -inspired,  heart -devoted 
*^  character'* — as  fictitious,  we  are 
persuaded,  as  any  created  by  drama- 
tist or  poet ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  with  what  art  and  eloquence  she 
acted  up  to  it.  It  seemed  a  wonder- 
ful effort  of  histrionic  skill,  and  supe- 
rior, in  an  infinite  degree,  to  the  mere 


representation  on  the  stage  of  an 
Ophelia  or  Miranda.  But  when  years 
passed  on,  and  she  still  continued  the 
same  '^  character,"  she  strikes  us  with 
the  same  feelings  that  would  be  ex- 
cited by  some  actress  who  should 
grow  so  enamoured  of  her  favourite 
part,  as  to  go  on  Opheliaizing  or  Des- 
demonaing  off  the  stage — singing 
snatches  of  unchristian  ballads,  with 
the  hdr  dishevelled,  during  prayers 
in  church ;  or  perpetually  smothering 
herself  with  pillows  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa.  It  is  as  if  General  Tom 
Thumb  were  to  grow  to  a  decent 
size,  and  still  go  on  imitating  Napo- 
leon, and  insisting  on  people  paying  a 
shilling  to  see  his  smallness.  Bettina 
should  have  stopped  before  she  grew 
womanly;  for  though  we  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  having  had 
any  meaning  in  what  she  did— further 
than  to  show  her  cleverness — stilly 
the  attitudes  that  are  graceful  and 
becommg  in  a  children's  dance,  take  a 
very  different  expression  in  an  Indian 
nautch.  And  therefore  we  return  to 
our  belief  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  that  the  ^*  child"  of 
Goethe's  correspondence  died,  and 
was  buried  in  a  garden  of  roses,  in  the 
year  1810 — De  mortma  nii  nisi  boman^ 
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SorFi.BifB]rT  TO  MaoFlbcsoe  asj}  the  Dovciab. 


Well,  then,  we  have  once  more — 
to  wit  a  month  ago — wheeled  romid 
and  encountered  face  to  face  eur  two 
great  masters,  with  whom  we  at  first 
set  OQt — John  Dryden  and  Alexan- 
der Pope.  We  found  them  under  a 
pecnHar  character,  that  of  Avengers 
— ^to  be  imaged  by  the  Fjthean  quell- 
ing with  his  divine  and  igneous  ar- 
rows the  Python,  foul  mud-engen- 
dered monster,  borthening  the  earth 
imd  loathed  by  the  light  of  heaven. 

Dryden  and*  Popel  Father  and 
son — master  and  scholar — founder 
and  improver^  'Who  can  make  up  his 
election,  which  of  the  two  he  prefers? 
— ^the  free  composition  of  Diydea 
that  streams  on  and  on,  full  of  vigour 
and  splendour,  of  reason  and  wit,  as 
if  verse  were  a  mother  tongne  to  him, 
or  some  special  gift  of  the  universal 
Mother — or  the  perfected  art  of  Pope  ? 
Your  choice  changes  as  your  own 
humour  or  the  weathercock  tarns.  If 
jolly  Boreas,  the  son  of  the  clear  sky, 
as  Homer  calls  him,  career  scattering 
the  clouds,  and  stirring  up  life  over 
all  the  face  of  the  waters,  grown 
riotous  with  exuberant  power,  you 
are  a  Drydenite.  But  if  brightness 
and  stillness  fall  together  upon  wood 
and  valley,  upon  hill  and  lake,  then 
the  spirit  of  beauty  possesses  you, 
and  yon  lean  your  ear  towards  Pope. 
For  the  spirit  of  beauty  reigns  in  his 
musical  style;  and  if  he  sting  and 
kill,  it  is  with  an  ahr  and  a  grace  that 
quite  win  and  charm  the  lookers-on  j 
and  a  sweetness  persuades  them  that 
he  is  more  concerned  about  embalm- 
ing his  victims  to  a  perennial  pulchri- 
tude after  death,  than  intent  upon  ra- 
vishing from  them  the  breath  of  a 
short-Uved  existence. 

Dryden  is  all  power — and  he  knows 
it.  He  soars  at  ease — he  sails  at  ease 
— ^he  swoops  at  ease— and  he  trusses 


at  ease.  In  his  own  verse,  not  anotbtf 
approaches  him  lor  energy  bronglit 
from  familiar  uses  of  expressioB. 
Witness  the  hazardous  bat  tnimi- 
table- 
To  iye  and  poiiah  G«d  Ahnigfa^ 
fool/' 

and  a  hundred  others.  Shakspeam 
and  Milton  are  now  and  then  (m 
blanks^  as  Tweedle  used  to  say)  all- 
surpassing  by  such  a  happiness.  But 
Dryden  alone  moves  unfettered  in  the 
fettering  couplet — alone  of  those  who 
have  submitted  to  the  fetters.  For 
those  who  wiite  distichs,  running  them 
into  one  another,  head  over  heels,  till 
you  do  not  know  where  to  look  after 
the  rhyme — these  donot  wearthdr  fet- 
ters, and  with  an  all-mastering  grace 
dance  to  the  chime,  but  they  break 
them  and  eaprr  about,  the  fragments 
clanking  dismally  and  strangely  about 
their  heels.  Turn  from  the  clumsy 
downs  to  glorious  John: — sinewy^ 
flexible,  well-knt,  agile,  stately-step- 
ping, gracefnl1y-ben4ing,  stem,  stal- 
warth — or  sitting  his  horse,  "  erect 
and  fair,"  in  career,  and  carr}nng  his 
steel-headed  lance  of  true  stuff,  level 
and  steady  to  its  aim,  and  impetuous 
as  a  thunderbolt.  His  strokes  are 
like  the  shots  of  that  tremendous^ 
ordnance — 

"  cfaaio'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes 
That  whom  they  hit  none  on  their  feet 

might  stand. 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks.* 

But  we  are  forgetting  ourselves. 
We  must  not  run  into  elongated  cri* 
tidsm,  however  excellent,  in  a  Sup* 
PLEMENT — and  therefore  gladden  you 
all  with  a  specunen — without  note  or 
comment—from  the  second  part  of 
Ahsalom  and  AchitopheL 
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"  Doeg,  though  withont  knowing  how  or  why^ 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ; 
Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  tiiick  and  thin, 
Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 
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Free  from  all  meamng^  whether  good  or  bad. 

And  in  one  word,  heroically  mad : 

He  was  too  warm  oi\  pickiag-work  to  dwell* 

But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhyaied  and  rattied,  all  was  well. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wr-ote  a  aaXyr, 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinlung  to  ill  nature : 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  thinks 

All  his  occaAona  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  f  ogue  aad  rascal  firom  a  garre^ 

He  means  you  no  more  misohi^  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  madej 

To  fetter  them  in  yerse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  hell  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother : 

And  call  young  Absalom  kki^  David*s  brother. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  eonsent. 

And  nothing  suffer  since  he  nf»thing  meant ; 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 

This  animal's  below  eommitting  treason : 

Shall  he  be  hang*d  who  never  oouUl  nab^  ! 

That's  a  preferment  for  Acbitophel. 

Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  emne. 

But  ought  td  pass  for  mere  iastteet  in  him : 

Instinet  be  foiUows  aad  no  farther  knows. 

For  to  write  rerae  with  him  is  ta  timaaprase. 

"Twere  pity  treason  at  his  doer  to  lay. 

Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  leek  to  its  owa  key : 

Let  him  rail  on,  let  Ins  lavectiTe  Mnae 

Hare  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse, 

Whic^,  if  he  jomblee  to  one  line  «f  eeaae, 

ia^Bet  lum  ef  a  enpttal  eftsnce, 

in  4re^wo]4c«  give  him  lea^ve  to  vent  kds  spight, 

Thote  are  liie  onlyserpeDts  he  can  write ; 

Tiie  heigfrK  of  Ins  amUtion  is,  we  know^ 

But  te  be  master  of  a  poppet-ahow. 

On  tfajUt  one  stage  Ms  works  may  yet  appear, 

Aad  a  menu's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the  year. 

'  Vow  atep  yew  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
Wire  here's  a  tun  ef  midnight- work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rowHng  home, 
Bemd  as  a  giebe,  aad  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  linkj 
With  aH  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For.  every  ndi  tliat  is  not  fool  is  rc»gue : 
A  nonsCrons  mass  of  fSoul  corrupted  matter. 
At  aH  liie  derih  had  spew'd  to  make  Ibe  batter. 
When  wine  lurs  given  him  courage  to  bfaiflpheme, 
■He  oorees  Cknl,  but  Ood  before  curst  bim ; 
And,  if  mm  eonld  have  reason,  none  baa  more, 
Huit  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  heaven  knew 
What  \was  of  old  te  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 
T<e  wfiat  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  tweU, 
"Tliat  ev^  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
>    But  though  heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence  speakings 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
flie  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  sknil. 
With  ttns  prui^hctis  f-^eesing— Be  thon  daH : 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  any  thing  but  write : 
Then  art  ef  lasting  make,  fike  thoughtless  men, 
A  vtroBg  nativiiy->bst  for  the  pen ! 
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Eat  opium,  minglo  arsenic  in  tb  j  drink. 

Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 

I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 

For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane  : 

Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 

'Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck  : 

Why  should  thy  metre  good  Ring  David  blast  ? 

A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 

I>ar*8t  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foee, 

Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in  prose  ? 

Poeg,  whom  Goo  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 

O'er-tops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade  5 

Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 

A  poet  is, -though  he's  the  poet's  horse. 

A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 

For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull  j 

To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil. 

But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil : 

Had  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprest, 

Thy  praises  hi^  been  satyr  at  the  best ; 

But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlickt,  unpointed. 

Hast  shamefully  defy'd  the  Lord's  anointed : 

I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  for  thy  crimes. 

For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhymes  ! 

But  of  King  David's  foes  be  th'is  the  doom. 

May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom ! 

And  for  my  foes,  m*y  this  their  blessing  be. 

To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee  !** 
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This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  personal 
«atire.  Yet  there  are  passages  of 
comparable  excellence  in  the  Dundad. 
Aha  I  what  have  we  here  ?  A  con- 
temptnous  attack  on  Pope  by — a 
Yankee-Cockney  I  What  a  cross! 
John  Russell  Lowell  from  Mas- 
sachnsets  thns  magpie-like  chattereth 
at  the  Nightingale. 

^  Philip^— YoM  talk  about  the  golden 
mge  of  Queen  AnneJ  It  was  a  French 
pinchbeck  age. 

«  JbAii.— Stay,  not  so  fast  I  like  the 
writers  of  that  period,  for  the  transpa- 
rency of  their  style,  and  their  freedom 
from  affectation.  If  I  may  trust  my 
understanding  of  your  meaning,  our 
modern  versifiers  have  only  made  the 
Ample  discovery,  that  an  appearance  of 
antiquity  is  the  cheapest  passport  to 
respect.  But  the  cheapest  which  we  pur- 
chase with  subservience  b  too  dear.  You 
yourself  have  no  such  prejudice  against 
the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 
I  have  caught  you  more  than  once  with 
the  Tatl^  in  your  hand,  and  have  heard 
you  praising  Dryden's  prefaces. 

*'  Philip. — You  and  I  have  very  dif- 
ferent notions  of  what  poetry  is,  and  of 
what  its  object  should  be.  You  may 
claim  for  Pope  the  merit  of  an  envious 
eye,  which  could  turn  the  least  scratch 
upon  the  character  of  a  friend  into  a 
fester,  of  a  nimble  and  adroit  fancy,  and 


of  an  ear  so  niggardly  that  it  could 
afford  but  one  invariable  dssura  to  his 
verse ;  but,  when  you  call  him  poet,  you 
insult  the  buried  mi^esty  of  aU  earth's 
noblest  and  choicest  spirits.     Nature 
should  lead  the  true  poet  by  the  hand, 
and  he  has  far  better  things  to  do  than 
to  busy  himself  in  counting  the  warta 
upon  it,  as  Pope  did.    A  cup  of  water 
from  Hippocrene,  tasting,  as  it  must,  of 
innocent  pastoral  sights  and  sounds,  of 
the  bleat  of  lambs,  of  the  shadows  of 
leaves  and  flowers  that  hare  leaned  over 
it,  of  the  rosy  hands  of  children  whose 
privilege  it  ever  is  to  paddle  in  it,  of 
the  low  words  of  lovers^who  have  walk- 
ed by  its  side  in  the  moonlight,  of  the 
tears  of  the  poor  Hagars  of  the  world 
who  have  drunk  from  it,  would  choke  a 
satirist    His  thoughts  of  tiie  cmmtry 
must  have  a  savour  of  Jack  Ketch,  and 
see  no  beauty  but  in  a   hemp  field. 
Poetry  is  something  to  make  us  wiser 
and    better,  by  continually  revealing 
those  types  of  beauty  and  truth  which 
God  has  set  in  all  men's  seals ;  not  by 
picking  out  the  petty  faults  of  our 
neighbours  to  make  a  mock  of.     Shall 
that  div'^d  instinct,  which  has  in  all 
ages  concerned  itself  only  with  what  is 
holiest  and  fairest  in  life  and  nature^ 
degrade  itself  to  go  about  seeking  for 
the  scabs  and  ulcers  of  the  pntrideil 
spirits,  to  grin  over  with  a  derision 
more  hideous  even  than  the  pitiful  quarry 
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it  has  moused  at  t  Asmodeus's  gi£lt»  of 
unroofing  the  dwellings  of  his  neigh- 
honn  at  will,  would  be  the  rarest  outfit 
for  a  satirisl^  but  it  would  be  of  no  worth 
to  a  poet  To  the  satirist  the  xnere  out- 
ward motives  of  life  are  enough. 
Vanity,  pride,  ararice — these,  and  the 
other  external  rices,  are  the  striogs  of 
bis  unmusical  lyre.  But  the  poet  need 
only  unroof  his  own  heart  All  that 
makes  hapjoness  or  misery  under  every 
roof  of  the  wide  world,  whether  of 


has  some  force  in  it  The  forms  of  speech 
used  in  our  version  of  it  will  always  im- 
press the  mind,  even  if  applied  to  an 
entirely .  different  subject  What  elaa 
can  you  bring  forward  ? 

*"  Philip — OiJy  the  fact,  that,  by  go- 
ing  back  to  the*  more  natural  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  our  Terse  haa 
gained  in  harmony  as  well  as  strength. 
No  matter  whether  Pope  is  describing 
the  cane  of  a  fop,  or  the  speech  of  a  de- 
migod, the  pause  must  uways  fall  oii 


palace  or  hovel,  is  working  also  in  that     the  same  syllable,  and  the  sense  be  chop- 
narrow  yet  boundless  sphere.     On  that     ped  off  by  the  same  rhyme.     Achilles 


cannot  gallop  his  horses  round  the  walls 
of  Troy,  with  Hector  dragging  behind 
his  chuiot,  except  he  keep  time  to  the-, 
immitigable  seesaw  of  the  couplet" 

Masta:  Lowell  gives  tongue  with  a 
plagiarism  from  Sottthey.  In  his  Life 
4>fCawptr  that  great  writer  somewhat 


little  stage  the  great  drama  of  life  is 
Bcted  dally.  There  the  creation,  the 
tempting,  and  the  fall,  may  be  seen 
anew.  In  that  withdrawing-closet, 
solitude  whbpers  her  secrets,  and  death 
tmcoTers  his  face.  There  sorrow  takes 
up  her  abode,  to  make  ready  a  pillow 
and  a  resting-plice  for  the  weary  head     ^^g^ly  says,  "  The  age  of  Pope  was 

^ST:  its 'Pandering.    As  for  the  in  his  ape.    Think  of  one  Americaa 

poetoof  Queen Anne'sreigii,iti*enough  Cantab  playfiiUy  rating  and  comph- 

iTprove  what  a  kennd  standard  of  Jjentmg  another  on  hajing  caught 

poetry  was  then  established,  that  Swift's  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^t*>  ^^e  ^^^^  la 


smutchy  verses  are  not  even  yet  ex- 
cluded from  the  collections,    miat  dis- 


his  hand,  and  with  having  heard  him 
praisingDryden's  prefaces  I  What  libe- 
rality— nay,  what  universality  of  taste  t 
Absolutely  able,  in  the  reaches  of  bb 
transatlantic  soul,  to  relish  Dryden*a 


justing  stuff,  too,  iji  Prior  andParnell ! 
.Yet  Swift,  perhaps,  was  the  best  writer 
of  English  whom  that  period  produced. 

'Witness  his  prose.  Pope  treated  the  .prefaces  I  But  in  his  appeal  from 
English  language  as  the  image-man  has  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  Phil^ 
served  the  bust  of  ShiJcspeare  yonder,  cannot,  crop-sick,  but  nauseate  the 
To  rid  it  of  some  external  soils,  he  has     thought  of  Pope  being  a  poet. 


rubbed  it  down  till  there  Is  no  muscular 

expression  left.    It  looks  very  much  as 

his  own  *  mockery  king  of  snow'  must 

have  done  after  it  had  begun  to  melt 

Pope  is  for  ever  nuxing  water  ¥dth  the 

good  old  mother's  milk  of  our  tongue. 

-Xou  cannot  get  a  straightforward  speech 

out  of  him.    A  great  deal  of  his  poetry 

•is  so  incased  in  verbiage,  that  it  puts  me 

•in  mind  of  those  important-looking  pack- 

^ages  which  boys  are  fond  of  sending  to 

.their  friends.  We  unfold  envelope  iSter 

•envelope,  and  at  last  find,  a  couple  of 


The  whole  dialogue — somewhat  of 
the  longest — tedious  exceedingly— Ja 
polluted  with  similar  Impudencles. 
*^  The  strong  point  in  Pope*s  displays 
of  sentiment,  is  in  the  nacefnl  man- 
agement of  a  cambric  nandkerchiel 
Yon  .do  not  believe  a  word  that 
HelQise  says,  and  feel  all  the  while 
that  she  is  squeezing  out  her  tears  as 
if  from  a  half-dry  sponge."  Such  Is 
the  effect  of  too  copious  draughts 
from  that  Hippocrene  which  alter- 
nately discharges  cock-tail  and  mint* 


and  brays  thus — "/  do  not  Udnk  that 
you  do  Pope  justice  /**  and  then  does 
Pope  justice  as  follows:  ^^His  transkt" 
tion  of  Homer  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  I 


Homer  lisp  like  the  friar  in  Chaucer, 
^and  Ajax  and  Belinda  talk  exactly 
alike. 

**  Johmt — Well,  we  are  not  discussing 
the  aerits  of  Pope,  but  of  the  archaisms 
which  have  been  introduced  into  mo- 
dern poetry.  What  you  say  of  the  Bible 
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ofllc 
'  admit  r     I  admit  I     "But    surehr 
you  cannot  deny  the  merit  of  lively 
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^Md  fttgenfom  fancy  to  iiiis  ^Bape  of 
Iftel/wk;'  nor  of  knowledge  of  life, 
and  a  certain  pofished  dasslcalness, 
to  life  efyfstles  iuid  satires.  His  por- 
traits are  like  those  of  Copley,  of  finfe 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  whose  silks 
and  satins  are  the  best  part  of  them.*^ 
Bat  poor,  cautions,  timid,  trimming, 
torn- about  John  cannot  so  concilia^ 
bully  Philip,  who  squabasfaes  at  once 
both  poet  and  critic. 

^  Philip. — I  cannot  allow  the  parallel. 
In  Copley's  best  pictures,  the  drapery> 
thongh  you  may  almost  hear  it  rustle,  is 
-wholly  a  sabordinate  matter.  Witness 
some  of  those  in  our  College-hall  here 
at  Cambridge — ^that  of  Madam  Boylston 
especially.  I  r^nember  being  once 
much  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  friend, 
-Kho  convinoed  me  of  the  fact,  that  Cop^ 
ley  avoided  the  painting  of  wigs  whe^ 
ever  he  could,  tiius  getting  a  step  nearer 
Batnre.  Pope  would  hare  made  them  a 
prominent  object.  I  gracnt  what  yon 
say  about  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  but 
this  d»e8  not  provo*  that  Pope  was  a 
poet.  If  you  wish  an  instance  of  a  poeVs 
fancy,  look  into  the '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  I  can  allow  that  Pope  has 
written  what  is  entertainiug,  but  surely 
not  peeticaL  Show  me  aline  that  makes 
jou  love  God  and  your  neighbour  bet- 
ter, that  inclines  you  to  meekness,  cha- 
lity,  and  forbearance,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  hundred  that  make  it  easier  for 

Su  to  be  the  odious  reverse  of  all  these, 
many  a  Pagan  poet  there  is  more 

.  Christianity.  No  poet  could  write  n 
*  Dnndad,'  or  even  read  it  Ton  have 
persuaded  yourself  into  thinkiog  Pope  a 

-poet,  as,  in  looking  for  a  long  time  at  a 
fltfek  whidi  we  believe  to  be  an  animal 

'  of  some  kind,  we  feney  that  it  is  star- 
ring. His  letters  are  amusing,  but  do 
not  increase  one's  respect  fsr  Ite.  When 
y<m  speak  of  his  being  dassical,  I  am 
sure  that  yon  jest" 

The  wares  of  the  Atlantic  have 
„wafted  acorns  dropped  from  the  Bri- 
.  tl^  oak  to  the  Western  shores,  and  a 
wide  and  strong  grove  is  growing  up 
there.  We  feel  our  kihdred  with 
the  fellow-beings  of  our  tongue,  and 
rejoice  with  a  natural  and  keen  in- 
terest in  vvtrj  thing  true,  great,  and 
food  that  is  produced  within  the 
tates.  Powers  are  moving  there, 
that  may,  that  do,  want  much  tem- 
pering; but  of  which,  when  tempered, 
we  augmr  b^h  things.    One   such 


tempering  is  reverence  of  the  pas^ 
and  Pope  is  o«e  of  the  greal  names 
which    Endand  tenders   to   yoirag 
America,    we  augur  !Q,  imd  are  ua-^ 
easy  for    our  cousins  or  nephews^ 
when  we  see  them  giving  themsetvea 
airs,  and  knowing  better  than  tfacfr* 
betters.  What  are  we  to  think,  when, 
instead  of  the   fresh  vigonr  whlclii 
Bhould  rise  on  the  soil  of  the  self^ 
governed,  we  find  repetition,  for  the 
worse,    of    the    feeblest    criticisms 
wUch  have  disgraced  some  of  our 
.own  weaklings?   This  presumptnoos 
youngling  talks  technically,  a&d  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  aboiU» 
Tc^w  hsa  not   but    one  invariaUe 
CflBsnra  to  his  vcarse.     He  bas  a« 
erdinavy  range  of  fear  places  for 
his  ciesura,  and  the  variety  snd  mosie 
which  he  manages  to  giro  his  vene 
-under  that  sdieme,  dictated  by  a 
sensitive   «ar,   is   tniy  woaderM. 
That  P^Bipe  is  only  a  saitirist,  and  GUk 
find   nothing   in   humanity  b«t   its 
fftufiis,  infirmities,  smd  ^Ksgraoes'to 
feed  upon  with  delight,  is  a  sharaeM 
falsehood.    Ho   is    as   generous  In 
praise  as  he  is  giving  hi  sarcasm; 
and  the  voice  of  Christian  Europe  has 
pronounced  him  a  moral  and  reKgiou^ 
poet.    It  is  rather  strange  to  see  the 
stickler  for  the  beauty  and  exaltation 
of  poetry,  diligent  in  purifying  and  en;- 
nobling  the  taste  of  his  countiymen^ 
by  raking  in  the  dirt  for  disgusting  and 
loathsome   images,  to   express  his 
slanderous  character  of  a  writer,  emi- 
nent among  the  best  for  purity  and 
refinement.    We  take  leave  of  ]V£r 
Lowell    with   remarking,    that  hk 
affected    and    hyperboUciBl    praises- 
heiq^  OB  the  old  Engtiah  dramatlsta 
are  as  nauseous  as  any  ign^want  ex- 
aggeratios  can  be,  branbastieaUy  pror 
traded  on  us  at  seeond-haiidvfirom  aft 
article  in  an  <Hd  immber  of  the  R^ 
trotp^dne  Review^  from  whidi  moit 
of  the  little  he  knows  is  tafcen,  and  in 
the  taking,  tuned  feite  most  moiH 
strous  nonsense. 

'  Friends  of  our  souit  Permit  ns, 
now,  in  this  our  Supplement,  le  snf^ 
gest  to  your  recollection,  titat  Satire 
is  public  or  priratcr.  Piiblie  satire  is, 
or  would  Ine,  authoritative,,  robed, 
magisterial  censure.  Private  satire  is 
private  warfare— the  worst  plague  of' 
the  state,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
right  Iftw.    It  is  worse.    For  when 
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baroB  besieges  bsroo,  tbeve  k  high 
spirit  rou8cd,  and  high  deeds  am 
achieved.  But  private  malice  in  verse 
13  as  ff  the  gossiping  dafmes  of  a  tea- 
table  were  armed  with  daggers  in- 
sfeeafl  of  words,  to  ^ill  repuuctions--- 
the  School  lor  Scandal  tnraed  into  s 
tragedy.  We  are  groaning  now 
over  the  mferior  versifiers.  To  the 
Poets,  to  the  migbtj  ones^  we  forgave 
«ver7  tiring;  a  month  ago.  We  say 
then,  again,  that  althovgh  duly  ap«' 
appointed  to  this  Chair  of  Jvstice  io 
%hteh  we  sit,  and  having  onr  eyes 
bandaged  like  the  Goddess  whose 
atatne  is  in  the  comer  of  the  haD^  yet 
onr  hands  are  open,  and  we  are  wiil- 
iBg — as  IB  all  weU-govei'oed  kingdoms 
jadges  have  been  willing — ^to  take 
bribes.  Bat  we  let  it  be  known,  we 
mast  be  bribed  bigb.  Javenal^  Per-* 
sina,  Horace,  Dryden,  somIPoi^  bave 
soothed  the  itching  of  onr  pahna  to 
onr  hearths  eontent;  and  each  baa 
gained  b»  eaose  in  ««:  hnpartud 
GOort.  Nay,  we  ate  Very  much  afinud, 
Ibait  if  thftt  gall-fed,  parricidal  raffiaB, 
Archiloobas^  who  twisted  his.v»ses 
into  a  iMdter  f6r  noosing  up  his  wife^s 
father^a  melaneboly  event  t«  whieii 
tbe  old  geatleflMni,  it  is  said^  lent  a 
bd;»ng-band — were  more  to  is  than 
s  tradition,  we  shoald  be  in  danger  of 
findiBg  te  tl^  potgnamey  of  bis  iaiabics 
B  saace  too  mmcb  to  onr  rdiBb;. 
'Avec  €eUe  samee — cried  the  Freneb 
gastronoHie,  by  tbe  eostaay  ^  his 
palate  bewitched  out  of  his  mora^ 
discretion — Avec  tttte  scmce  on  putn» 
geraU  son  phre  I 

Bat  leaviag  tbese '  kaagEBaCve 
beighta,  anil  wriking  abmg  the  lewl 
ground  of  daily  ii^,  commoB  seaae, 
and  sane  oviticiam)  we  go  ea  to  asaest 
that  private  satire,  tower  tbain  tbe 
bluest,  ie  intolerable.  The  gfandenr 
of  moral  iBdiigBation  in  Jnvenal,  neivlr 
k  aitegetfaer  wiUioiit  a  secret  isAXvag 
<A  distui«iit#e  at  tbe  bottovB  of  the 
bieaat  It  nsy  be  the  Mnee's  legiti- 
mate  and  impoaed  oilce  to  anite  the 
affeaAif  ci^ ;  b«i  it  is  sever  \tkx 
joyona  te^  Hie  jvdge  never  gladly 
p«t»  OB  tbe  Uaefc  cajK  The  reatily 
oppteesesm— we  are  sore  aad  aidi  in 
tbe  very  breatb  of  tbe  contagion,  even 
If  w«  eaeape  .BBtaiated  by  ik  The 
power  of  poetry  posseeses  naibr  Ae 
-  liBie,  and  we  srast  submit.  Perbaps 
T  i^  is  fii^^  If  tbe  Moae  be  a  great 


wta^tra  mta^  that  sbe  should  ]H*eseii^ 
life  ander  all  its  aspects,  and  school 
as  in  all  its  disciplines ;  and  the  di- 
rect, real,  official  censnre  of  manaera 
may  be  a  necessary  part  of  her  oall-^ 
mg.  Bat  how  differently  does  the 
indirect  censure  affect  as  I  Shakspeare 
creating  lago,  censures  wily,  trcach* 
erons,  envioHS,  malignant,  cold-* 
blooded  villany,  where  and  whenso- 
ever to  be  found.  He  does  not  && 
the  brand  upon  the  forehead  of  a  time^ 
or  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  man,  or  of 
a  woman  ;  but  of  a  devil  who  is  m^ 
camate  in  every  time,  who  exercisea 
every  profession,  is  an  inmate,  is  the 
booseholder  rather,  now  in  the 
steeled  breast  of  a  man,  and  now  in 
woman*s  softest  bosom.  This  nbi-« 
qnitous  possibility  of  the  lifark's  oc- 
eurring— the  ignorance  of  the  archer 
where  his  gifted  arrow,  will  strike- 
ennobles,  aggrandizes  his  person  and 
h!s  work.  It  does  not  weaken  the 
service  which  the  poet  is.  called  upon 
to  render  to  huftianity,  by  showitog 
himself  the  foe  of  her  foes.  And  we, 
lite  spectators  of  the  drama — ^wbat  i^ 
tiiat  strangely  balanced  and  harmon>- 
hed  conflict  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
whlcb  we  at  once  loathe  and  endm^ 
the  pofsonons  confidant  of  the  Moor^ 
From  the  depths  of  the  heart  abhor* 
ribg  the  odloDS,  execrable  man,  whilst 
onr  fimcy  hovers,  fascinated,  about 
the  marvell6us  creation  J  Yet  we  d* 
ntft  call  Shakspeare  here  a  Satirist. 
Tile  distinction  is  broad.  The  Sitl- 
rfst  ift,  in  tbe  most  confined,  or  in  th^ 
most   com'prehensive    sense  -—  per** 

BOITAX. 

And  BOW  we  dotibt  not,  -readcrt 
beloved,  that  while  yon  have  been 
enjoybg  these  onr  reflections  on  Sa^ 

-ttre^  yon  asay  likewise  have  beei 
dimlv  foreseeing  the  purposed  end 
k>wi&>da  whiob  emr  tbift  is  setting  in, 
as  on  a  strong  tide.    We  have  been 

'daaftittgiWitb  firat-ratiBrs.  In  them  ibfi 
power  of  tbe  poetry  reooneilea  ua  to 

.  the  anatter — ^mitigates  the  repagnaaey 
otbevwise  ready  to  wfut,  m  a  well-eoA- 

.  atiknted  mind,  upon  a  series  of  thoughts 

•  afad  images  wblcb  stndionsly  perse- 
vere in  venting  the  passions  of  hate 
and  aeont.  The earse  of  th)  Muse  en 
all  middlbig  poets — and  npoB  Par- 
UBisBs  one  to  tempted  to  ascribe  to 
tbe  middle  zone  ef  the  meantain,  all 
thMe  who  de  Bot  cluster  abovt  oaepf 
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the  snmmlts — the  common  cnrse 
seems  to  fi^  with  tenfold  Tiolence 
npon  the  middling  Satirist.  The  great 
poet  has  authority,  magisteiy,  mas- 
terdom,  seated  in  his  high  spirit ;  and 
When  he  chooses  to  pnt  forth  his 
power,  we  bow  before  him,  or  stoop 
our  heads  from  the  descending  bolt. 
But  if  one  not  thus  privileged  leap 
uncalled  into  the  awful  throne,  to  hurl 
self-dictated  judgments,  this  arrogant 
nsurpation  of  supremacy  justly  offends 
and  revolts  us.  For  he  who  censures 
the  age,  or  any  notable  division  of  con- 
temporary society,  in  verse,  does  in  fact 
arrogate  to  himself  an  unappealable 
superiority.  He  speaks,  or  affects 
to  speak,  muse-inspired,  as  a  prophet, 
oraculariy.  He  does  not  enqmre,  he 
thunders.  Now,  the  thunder  of  a 
scold  is  any  thing  but  agreeable — and 
ive  exclaim — 

^  Demens !  qui  ninibos  et  non  imitabile 

fulmen 
^0   et  cornipedum  corsu   simularat 

eqaonim." 

Poets  are  the  givers  of  renown. 
Their  word  is  fame.  But  fame  is 
good  and  ill ;  and  therefore  they  speak 
Eulogy  and  Satire.  They  are  the 
tongues  of  the  world.  The  music  of 
rerse  makes  way  for  Learns  words  to 
All  our  hearts.  It  makea  way  for  the 
Satirist's  to  the  heart,  where  they  are 
Ito  be  mortal.  If  mankind  justly 
moved  condemn,  the  Poet  will  find 
voice  for  that  condemnation.  Wo 
be  to  those  who  by  goading  provoke 
Mm,  who  is  the  organ  of  the  universal 
voice,  to  visit  his  own  wrong,  to  wreak 
his  own  vengeance  on  their  heads! 
The  wrong,  the  wrath  is  private ;  but 
the  voice  retains  its  universality,  and 
ihey  are  withered  as  if  by  the  blast  of 
the  general  hate  or  scom^ 
"  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 

time," 
«aid  one  poet  of  another.  There  are 
two  ways  of  belonging  to  one's  age. 
Yon  are  bom  of  it — you  die  with  it. 
Johnson  disclaims  for  Shakspeare  the 
eo-ctaneousness  by  birth  and  bydeath. 
He  is  the  son  of  all  time ;  and  the  in- 
heritor of  all  time.  His  mind  is  the 
mind  of  ages  deceased,  and  of  ages 
unborn ;  and  his  writings  remain  to 
•  each  succeeding  generation,  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  witnessed  their  springing 
^  into  existence.    They  take  no  date. 
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Something  of  this  is  common  to  all 
essential  poetry — 

^*  ViTuntque  commi<^  calores 
JEolisd  fidibus  puells." 

The  loves  of  Sappho  live.  They  have 
not  passed  away.  They  are  immor* 
tally.  Therefore  the  Poet,  as  we  said, 
is  the  giver  of  fame.  His  praise— his 
scorn— lives  for  ever. 

All  who  are  worthy  to  read  Us 
know  how  well  the  rude  primeval 
people  comprehended  the  worth  of  the 
poet.  The  song  rang  to  the  borders  of 
the  land  or  of  the  name,  and  that  was 
glory  or  ignominy  alive  in  every  heart. 
Honour  given  by  the  poet  was  then 
a  substantial  possession ;  to  be  dis- 
graced by  his  biting  vituperation  was 
like  the  infliction  of  a  legal  punish- 
ment. The  whole  condition  of  things 
— ^men*s  nunds  and  their  outward  re- 
lations— corresponded  to  that  which 
seems  now  to  ns  an  extraordinwy 
procedure— that  of  constituting  the 
poet,  in  virtue  of  that  name,  a  state 
nmctionary,  holding  office,  rank,  and 
power.  Now,  the  poet  is  but  a  sclf«- 
constituted  Censor.  He  holds  office 
from  the  Muse  only;  or  upon  occa- 
sion from  the  mighty  mother,  Dnlness. 
The  Laureateship  is  the  only  office  in 
the  State  of  Poetiy  that  is  in  the 
Queen's  gift ;  and  that,  thanks  to  her 
benignity  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  become'  a  si- 
necure conferred  on  an  Emeritns. 

^  Hollo !  my  fancy,  whether  dost  thon 
roam?" 

Nay,  she  is  not  roaming  at  all— for 
we  have  been  all  along  steering  in  the 
wind's  eye  right  to  a  given  point.  We 
come  now  to  say  a  few  words  of 
Chablbs  Churchill. 

Of  him  it  was  said  by  one  greater 
far,  that  he  "  blazed  the  meteor  of  a 
season."  For  four  years— during  life— 
his  popularity— in  London  and  the 
suburbs— was  prodigious ;  for  forty — 
and  that  is  a  long  time  after  death- 
he  was  a  choice  dasslc  in  the  libraries 
'  of  aging  or  aged  men  of  wit  upon 
town ;  and  now,  that  nearly  a  oentuiy 
has  elapsed  since  he  ^^firom  his  bcMrid 
hair  shook  pestilence  and  war"  o'er 
slaves  and  Scotsmen,  tools  and  ty- 
rants, peers,  poetasters,  iMiests,  pimps, 
and  players,  his  name  is  still  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  dissyllable. 
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and  seems  tbe  shadow  of  the  sound 
that  Mother  Dulness  was  wont  to 
whisper  in  her  children's  ears  when 
fretting  wakefnlij  on  her  neglected 
breasts.  Tbe  Satirist,  of  all  poets, 
calls  the  enqolry  of  the  world  upon 
himself.  The  Censor  of  manners 
should  in  his  own  be  irreproachable. 
The  satirist  of  a  nation  should  feel 
that  in  that  respect  in  which  he  cen- 
sures ho  is  whole  and  sound ;  that  in 
assailing  others  he  stands  upon  a  rock ; 
that  his  arrows  cannot  by  a  light 
shifting  of  the  wind  return  to  his  own 
bosom.  It  was  not  so  with  Churchill. 
But  he  had  his  virtues — and  he  died 
young. 

**  Life   to    the    last   enjoyed !  I    here 
-.     Churchill  Ues." 

'  It  is  not  of  his  life  but  his  writings 
we  purpose  to  speak.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  his  reputation  at  the 
time,  and  among  some  high  critics 
since,  conld  be  groundless.  There  is 
*9Xi  air  of  power  in  his  way  of  attack- 
ing any  and  every  subject.  He  goes 
to  work  withont  embarrassment,  with 
spirit  and  ease,  and  is  presently  in  hjs 
matter,  or  in  some  matter,  rarely  in- 
ane. It  is  a  part,  and  a  high  part  of 
genius,  to  design ;  but  he  was  desti- 
tute of  invention.  The  self-dubbed 
champion  of  liberty  and  letters,  he 
labours  ostentatiously  and  energeti- 
cally in  that  vocation;  and  in  the 
midst  of  tumultuous  applause,  ringing 
round  a  career  of  ahnost  uninterrupt- 
ed success,  he  seldom  or  never  seems 
aware  that  the  duties  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  perform — ^to  his  country 
and  his  kind — ^were  far  beyond  his 
endowments — above  his  conception. 
His  knowledge  either  of  books  or  men 
was  narrow  and  superficiaL  In  no 
sense  had  he  ever  been  a  student. 
His  best  thoughts  are  all  essentiaUy 
common-place;  but,  in  uttering  them, 
there  is  almost  always  a  determined 
plainness  of  words,  a  free  step  in 
verse,  a  certain  boldness  and  skiU  in 
evading  tbe  tranunel  of  the  rhyme, 
deservkig  high  praise ;  while  often,  as 
ff  spuming  the  style  which  yet  does 
not  desert  him,  he  wears  it  din^^e 
about  him  with  a  sort  of  disrega^ed 
grace. 

The  Bosdad— The  Apology— Night 
— The  Prophecy  of  Famme— An 
Epistle  to  William  Hogarth^ The 


Duellist — Gotham  —  The  Author — 
The  Conference  — The  Ghost— Tbe 

Candidate— TheFarewell-TheTimes 
— ^The  Journey — ^Fragment  of  a  Dedi- 
cation—such  is  the  list  of  WorkSy 
whereof  all  England  rung  from  side 
to  side — during  the  few  noisy  years 
he  vapoured — as  in  the  form  of  shil- 
ling or  half-crown  pamphleti  they 
frighted  the  Town  from  its  propriety, 
and  gave  monthly  or  quarterly  aasu- 
rance  to  a  great  people  that  they 
possessed  a  great  living  Poet,  worthy 
of  being  numbered  with  their  mightiest 
dead. 

He  began  with  the  Play-house. 

The  theatre !  Satire  belongs  to  the 
day,  and  the  theatre  belongs  to  the 
day.  They  seem  well  met.  The  spi- 
rit of  both  is  the  same — intense  po- 
pularity. Actors  are  human  beings 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  relation  to 
other  human  beings :  public  charad- 
ters ;  but  brought  the  nearer  to  us  by 
being  so— the  good  ones  intimate  with 
our  bosoms,  dear  as  friends.  Their 
persons,  features,  look,  gait,  gesture, 
familiar  to  our  thoughts,  vividly  en- 
graven. They  address  themselves  to 
every  one  of  us  personally,  in  tones 
that  thrill  and  chill,  or  that  convulse 
us  with  merriment— and  all  for  plea^ 
sure  I  They  ask  our  sympathy,  Xij^. 
they  task  it  not.  No  burthen  of  di» 
tress  that  they  may  lay  upon  us  do  ^ 
we  desire  to  rid  off  our  hearts.  We 
only  call  for  more,  more !  They  stir 
up  the  soul  within  us,  as  nothing  else 
in  which,  personally,  we  are  quite  un- 
concerned, does.  Therefore  the  praise 
or  sarcasm  that  visits  them,  comes 
home  to  the  privacy  of  our  own  feel- 
ings. Besides,  they  belong  to  the 
service  of  the  Muse ;  and  so  the  other 
servant  of  the  Muse,  the  Satirist,  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  household, 
may  reasonably  reprehend  or  com- 
mend them.  Further,  they  offer 
themselves  to  favour  and  to  disfa- 
vour, to  praise,  to  dispraise ;  to  the  ap- 
plauding bands  or  to  the  exploding 
hisses  of  the  public.  There  is,  then,, 
an  attraction  of  fame-bestowing  verse 
towards  the  stage.  And  yet  does  it 
not  seem  a  pity  that  the  unfortunate 
bad  actors  should  '^  bide  the  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm,"  over  and  above 
that  of  others  they  are  liable  to  be 
assailed  with  ?    What  great-minded 
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Satirist  Gonid  step  down  a  play-lnll 
from  the  first  rank  of  performers  to 
tbe  second  and  the  third — Chanting 
"Oiit  miseri^le  mediocrities — dragging 
Awaj  the  culprits  of  the  stage  to  flar 
geUation  and  the  pillory  ?  Say  then, 
at  once,  that  the  Satirist  Is  not  great- 
a^ded,  and  his  motives  are  not  pure 
deuras  for  tlie  general  benefit.  He  is 
by  the  gift  of  nature  witty,  and  ratiier 
itt-natured.  He  very  mncli  enjoys  his 
own  wit,  and  he  hopes  that  you  have 
to  enough  in  yon  to  enjoy  his  jests, 
-  and  80  he  breaks  them.  Thb  Bosciad 
is,  we  believe,  by  far  the  best  of 
ChnrchiiJt*s  performances ;  very  clever, 
indeed,  and  characteristic ;  at  the 
head  of  ail  theatrical  criticism  in 
Terse ;  yet  an  achievement,  in  spite 
«f  the  talent  and  ingennity  it  displays, 
not  now  pemsable  without  an  acoomr 
N^^ying  feeling  akin  to  contempt 

*^  Gotham"  is  an  irregular,  poeti- 
oal  whim,  of  which  it  is  easier  to  de- 
«oribe  the  procedure  than  to  aseign 
4he  reasonable  purpose.  Gotham  it^ 
.Mlf  ia  a  country  unknown  to  onr 
gttographers,  which  Chmchill  has  dis- 
covered,  and  of  which,  in  right  of  thut 
discovery,  he  assumes  the  sovereignty 
under  his  own  ondisgnised  name,  King 
ChurchilL  After  spiritedly  arraign- 
ing the  exercise  in  the  real  world  of 
llukt  right  by  which  he  mlas  in  hUi 
Imaginary  lungdom — a  right  whiek 
ftftablishes  the  civlUsed  in  the  knda 
oithe  enslaved  or  expatriated  uncivil 
Haed^  he  spends  the  rest  of  his  fimt 
«anto  in  summoning  ail  ereatores,  ra- 
Itonai  and  iRational,  to  join  the 
Imppy  Gothamites  in  the  aniversal 
'Ohoral  celebration  of  his  mouBling 
itte  throne.  The  seoond  canto,  for 
noma  two  hnndred  verses,  insiBis 
.  «pon  the  necessity  of  marrying  SesM 
,i^th  Art,  to  produce  good  writing,  aod 
Xiearnittg  with  Hnmapity,  to  prodnot 
tnefol  writing;  and  then  turns  off 
Mtterly  to  characterise  the  rotgna  in 
^Qccession  of  the  Stoarts,  by  waf  of 
warning  to  his  Gothanutes  against 
Aa  temptation  to  admit  a  vagniii 
fitoart  for  their  king.  The  tkiid 
oanto  dfliiyeiB  the  mles  by  which  ha, 
JUog  Chninchifl,  wiio  pnrposes  being 
the  father  of  his  people,  desiipis  to 
fovem  his  own  reign.  That  ia  alL 
What  and  whero  is  Gotham  ?  What 
iA  the  meaning  of  this  royalty  wttk 
which    the    poet   invests   hunself  ? 
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Wfaftt  is  the  drift,  scope,  and  unity  of 
the  poem?    Gotham  is  not,  and  is, 
England.    It  is  not  England,  for  he 
tells  OS  in  the  poem  that  he  is  bom  in 
England,  and  that  he  is  not  bom  in 
Gotham ;  besides  which«  he  expressly 
distinguishes  the  two  conntrics  by  ad- 
monishing tiie  Gothamites  to  search 
**  England's  fair  records,**  for  tbe 
-sake  of  imMbing  &  due  hatred  for  the 
House  of  Stnart.    It  is  En^and,  for 
it  is  an  island  which  "•  Froedom*s  pile« 
by  ancient  wisdom  raised,  adorns,* 
making  it  great  and  glorious,  feared 
abroad  and  happy  at  home,  secure 
from  foroe  or  fraud.    Moreover,  her 
merchants  are  princes.    The  condo- 
flion  is,  that  Gotham  is  Enghmd  hei^ 
self,  poetically  disidentifled  by  a  very 
tiun  and  tranaparent  disguise.     The 
soverdgnty  of  King  ChurchHl,  if  it 
mean  any  thing  capable  of  being  aaid 
in  prose,  may  diadow  the  influence 
4nd  authority  which  a  single  mind^ 
aaaoming  to  itself  an  inborn  call  to 
aaoeadancy,  wishes  and  hopes  to  poa- 
sees  over  the  inteUigenee  of  its  own 
compatriot  nation ;  and  this  maj  bo 
•oonjectnred  in  a  writer  who  pnnd- 
pally  dedicates  hlmaelf  to  the  chaa- 
'piooshipof  political  principles.    The 
rutea,  in  the  Third  Book,  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  prince,  affbrd  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  dflscribing  the  idea  of  a  pa- 
triot kiag,  of  censuring  that  which  is 
afiUudiy  done  adversely  (o  these  rules; 
aaMi,  nt  the  same  time,  they  aoqniro 
aooMthing  of  a  peculiar  meaning,  if 
Ihey  are  to  bo  construed  as  a  scheme 
of  right  political  thinking — the  intelli- 
gence of  the  general  wdtfare  which  ia 
obligatory  upon  the  poUtical  ruler  be-* 
ing  iiqnaUy  so   upon   the   poUticaJl 
teacher. .  If  this  kind  of.  deliberate^ 
aUegoricaX  design  may  be  aMrcifuUjr 
supposed,  the  wild  8elf-imagination« 
and  apparently  downright  nonsense 
of  the  First  Book,  may  pretend  s 
palliation  of  its  glaring  vanity  and 
absurdity;  since  &e  Irfissful  reign  of 
King  ChmK^hill  over  GoUiam,  which 
is  extoUed  very  much  like  the  ^^  Jovie 
incnmentnm,"    in    Vila's    Fourth 
Eciogue,  thus,  comes  to  mean,  when 
traittiated  into  the  language  of  metk 
the  reign  in  England  of  the  opmion^ 
for  which  Ohurnhitt  battica  in  rhyme. 
Or,  thia  may  be  too  much  attribntioii. 
of  plan  to  a  c^irice  that  m^nt  Utile 
or  nothing.    The  first  book  was  pub- 
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Ushed  by  itself,  and  maj  hare  aimed 
at  somethiDg  to  which  the  author 
found  that  he  c<)ald  not  give  shape 
and  consistency.  Yet  Cowper  de- 
clares Gotham  to  be  a  Aoble  and  beau* 
tifol  poem. 

Thb  Author  might  almost  aeem 
intended  for  a  sequel  ta  MacFJaenoe 
and  the  D  unclad.  Kot  that  it  as- 
fiumes,  like  them,- a  tedfdl  Tefaide 
for  the  satire,  but  it  undertakes  the 
lashing  of  peccant  authors,  end  re* 
cognises  Dulness  as  au  esthroned 
power  to  whose  empirot  the  writer  is 
hostile ;  and  where  he  adverts  to  his 
own  early  life,  and  clerical  destina- 
tion, he  mentions  her  as  the  patroness 
upon  whom  his  friends  had  relied  for 
his  future  church  pre&rlnent. 

'^  But  now,  when  Dulness  rem  aloft  bar 

throne. 
When  lordly  yassals  har  wid»  Miyire 

own; 
When  Wit^  seduced  bj  £QTy»  iterts 

aside. 

And  basely  leaguea»iMlh  IgAOianhee  and 

Pride,  &c. 
«         «        *        *         « 

Bred  to  the  church,  and  £ar  the  gown 

decreed, 
fin  itwn  known  thirt  I  shorid  lean  to 

read; 
ZI«»Kb  tb»tinBii»li>iBgfor  iDjr  fitegib, 

whe  knaw 

IhdMtt«r  itielf  ecAid  do. 


Kever  designed  me  for  a  werking  priest* 
But  hoped  I  should  hare  been  a  dean  at 
least,"  &C. 

The  writers  more  ^onnally  and  re- 
gulaiiy  attacked,  are  Snrollett,  Mur- 
phy, Shebbearct  Guthrie,  and  one 
Elidgeli,  who  contrived  to  earn  shame^ 
in  exposing  to  shame  the  printed  but 
Qoputalished  obscenity  and  blasphemy 
of  Wilkes.  Jokneon  gets  a  good  word 
as  a  state-pensiosier,  Francip,  the 
tnmslator  of  H^orace^  for  didness 
apparency,  and  Mason,'  and  ,evea 
Gnsty,  are  signalized,  «n  passani^ 
as  artificial  rhymesters  I  The  general 
teioref  the  poem  complains  that  in 
these  days  trae  learning,  genius,  and 
the  honesty  of  autborshte  are  of  no 
account;  whHst  the  political  profli- 
gacy of  the  pen  ensures  favour  and 
pay.  The  first  hundred  Ifaies  forcibly 
express  the  inspiring  indignation  pro- 
per to  the  subject,  and  some  of  them 
ave  still  occasionally  quoted ;  but  how 
inferior  all  to  corresponding  strains  ia 
Dryden  and  Pope  I  They  were  poets 
indeed — ^he  was  not  a  poet.  He  has 
not  fancy  or  imagination — they  had 
bo^h — they  were  consummate  masters 
in  their  art:  bewasbataboMbuDc^ 
aftarall.  In  proof^  taJtae  tiie  baot  p»i» 
aag e  la  The  Astxiob. 


«*Is  thiB~.0  death  to  tlunk  l—is  this  the  knd 

Where  merit  and  reward  wentiiaiid  ift  handf     ^ 

Where  heroes,  parent-Uke^  the  poet  view*d. 

By  whom  they  saw  their  glorious  deeds  renewed  t 

Where  poets,  tnie  to  honour,  ttmed  their  layi^ 

And  by  their  patrons  sanctified  their  praise  ? 

"b  this  the  land  where,  cm  our  8peiiser*s  tongue^ 

EoMDonr'd  of  his  vince,  1>escription  bmg  ? 

Where  Jonson  rigid  Gravity  beguiled^ 

Wkile  Reason  through  her  critte  fences  smiM  ? 

Where  Nature  iistemng  stood  whilst  Shakspcare  flaPf % 

And  wonder'd  at  the  woik  herself  had  aoade  ? 

Is  this  the  land  where,  mindful  of  her  charge^ 

And  office  high,  fair  Freedom  walkM  at  lai^  t 

Wheire,  finding  inr  our  lawd  a  smre  defence* 

l^e  mock*d  at  all  rcatraints^  but  those  of  sense  ? 

Wheff«(,  Health  and  Honour  trooping  by  her  aid% 

She  spreads  her  sacred  empire  far  and  wide; 

Fainted  the  way,  Affietion  to  beguiho^ 

And-  bade  the  fkce  ef  Sorrow  wear  a  smile 

Bade  those  who  dare  obey  the  generous  call 

£njoy  her  blessings,  which  God  meant  for  all  t 

Is  this  the  land  where,  in  some  tyrant's  reign> 

When  a  weak,  wicked,  ministerial  train. 

The  toob  of  power,  the  slaves  of  interest,  pTanh*d 

Their  country's  ruiu;  and  with  bribes  unmann*d 
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Those  wretches,  who  ordam*d  in  Freedom's  cause^ 
Gaye  up  our  liberties,  and  sold  our  laws ; 
When  Power  wax  taught  by  Meanness  where  to  go^ 
Nor  dared  to  love  the  virtue  of  a  foe ; 
When,  like  a  lepVous  plague,  from  the  foul  head 
To  the  foul  heart  her  sores  Corruption  spread. 
Her  iron  arm  when  stern  Oppression  rear'd. 
And  Virtue,  from  her  broad  base  shaken,  fear'd 
The  scourge  of  Vice ;  when,  impotent  and  vain, 
Poor  Freedom  bow'd  the  neck  to  Slaverv's  chain  ? 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  those  worst  of  times. 
The  hardy  poet  raised  his  honest  rhymes 
Ta  dread  rebuke,  and  bade  Controlment  speak 
In  guilty  blushes  on  the  villain's  cheek ;         , 
Bade  Power  turn  pale,  kept  mighty  rOgnes  in  awe. 
And  made  them  fear  the  Muse,  who  fear*d  not  law  t 

'*  How  do  I  laugh,  when  men  of  narrow  souls. 
Whom  folly  guides,  and  prejudice  controls ; 
Who,  one  dull  drowsy  track  of  business  trod, 
Worship  their  Mammon,  and  neglect  their  God; 
Who,  breathing  by  one  musty  set  of  rules, 
Bote  from  their  birth,  and  are  by  system  fools ; 
Who,  form'd  to  dulness  from  their  very  youth. 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  Gospel-truth ; 
Pick  up  their  little'  knowledge  from  Reviews^ 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  faith  in  news ; 
How  do  I  laugh,  when  creatures  form'd  like  these. 
Whom  Reason  scorns,  and  I  should  blush  to  please, 
Rail  at  all  liberal  arts,  deem  verse  a  cfime, ' 
And  liold  not  truth  as  truth,  if  told  in  rhyme  ?  ** 
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These  are  commendable  verses,  bnt 
they  are  not  the  rerses  of  a  trae4)oet. 
For  instance,  when  he  will  praise  the 
greatest  poets — 

^'  Is  this  the  land,  where,  on  onr  Spen« 

ser's  tongue, 
Enamour'd  of  his   voice,   Bescriptioii 

hung  "— 

the  Intention  la  good,  and  there  is 
some  love  in  the  singling  out  of  the 
name ;  bnt  Descriptipn  is  almost  the 
lowest,  not  the  highest  praise  of  Spen- 
ser. The  language  too  is  mean  and 
trite,  not  that  of  one  who  is  ^*  inflam^ 
matus  amore'^  0f  the  sacred  poet  whom 
he  praises.  How  differently  does 
Lucretius  praise  Epicurus  1  The 
words  blaze  as  he  names  him.  How 
differently  does  Pope  or  Gray  praise 
Dryden!  Even  in  Churchill's  few 
words  there  is  the  awkward  and 
heavy  tautology— tongtle  and  voice. 
It  is  more  like  the  tribute  of  duty 
than  sensibility.  The  well-known 
distich  on  Shakspeare  is  rather  good 
— it  utters  with  a  vigorous  turn  the 
general  sentiment,  the  nation's  won- 
der of  its  own  idoL  But  compare 
Gray,  who  also  brings  Nature  and 


Shakspeare  together;  or  see  him 
speaking  of  Dryden  or  Milton,^  and 
you  see  how  a  poet  speaks  of  a  poet— ^ 
thrilled  with  recollections — ^reflecting^ 
not  merely  commemorating,  thepower. 
Indeed,  we  design  to  have  a  few  (per- 
haps twenty)  artides  entitled  Poets 
on  Poets — in  which  we  shall  collect 
chroitologically  the  praises  of  the  bro- 
therhood by  the  brotherhood.  In  the 
mean  time  we  do  believe  that  the  ono 
main  thing  which  you  miss  in  Churchill 
is  the  true  poetical  touch  and  temper 
of  the  spirit.  He  is,  as  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, a  sort  of  inferior  Junius  in  verse 
— sinewy,  keen— with  a  good,  ready 
use  of  strong,  plain  EngUsh ;  but  he 
has  no  rapture.  His  fire  is  volcanic, 
not  solar.  Yet  no  light  praise  it  is, 
that  he  rejects  frivolous  ornament, 
and  trusts  to  the  strength  of  the 
thought,  and  of  the  good  or  ill  within. 
But  besides  the  disparity— which  is 
great — of  strength,  of  intellectual 
rank — ^this  draws  an  insuperable  dif- 
ference in  kind  between  him  and  Pope 
or  Dryden,  that  they  are  essentially 
poets.  The  giftofsongis  on  their  lips. 
If  they  turn  Satirists,  they  brlnff  the 
power  to  another  than  its  wontea  and 
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native  vocation.  Bat  Chnrcbill  ob- 
tains the  power  only  in  satirizing. 
As  lago  says — • 

^  For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical." 

Is  this  merely  a  repetition  of  Juve- 
nal's ^^facU  indignatio  versus^*^  ren- 
dered in  prose,  *^  Indignation  makes 
me  a  poet,"  who  am  not  a  poet  by 
natnre?  In  the  iirdt  place,  Jnvenal 
prodlgionsly  transcends  Churchill  in 
intellectaid  strength ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, Jnvenal  has  far  more  of  essen- 
tial poetry,  although  hidden  in  just 
vituperation,  and  in  '  the  imposed 
woridliness  of  his  matter.  But  we 
must  pull  up. 

The  so-called  "  Epistle  to  Ho- 
garth" is,  after  the  wont  of  Church- 
ill, a  shapeless,  imdigestcd  perform- 
ance. It  is  nothing  in  the  likeness  of 
an  epistle ;  but  for  three  hundred  lines 
a  wandering,  lumboing  rhapsody, 
addressed  to  nobody,  which,  after 
abusing  right  and  left,  suddenly  turns 
to  Hogarth,  whom^  it  introduces  by 
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summoning  him  to  stand  forth  at  the 
bar  in  the  Court  of  Conscience,  an  ex- 
emplar of  iniquities  worse  Uian  could 
have  been  believed  of  humanity,  were 
he  not  there  to  sustain  the  character^ 
and  autlienticate  the  rightful  delinea- 
tion. Thenceforwards  obstreperously 
railing  on,  overwhelming  the  great 
painter  with  exaggerated  reproaches 
for  envy  that  persecuted  idl  worthy 
for  imtired  self-laudation,  for  painting 
his  unfortunate  Sigismunda;  and  oh! 
shame  of  song  I  for  the  advancing  in- 
fiimities  of  old  age.  The  merits  of 
Hogarth,  as  a  master  of  comic  paint- 
ing, are  acknowledged  in  Imes  that 
have  been  often  quoted,  and  are  of 
very  moderate  merit— not  worth  a 
rush.  '^  The  description  of  his  ago 
and  infirmities,"  afi  Garrick  said  at 
the  tune,  ^^  is  too  shocking  and  bar- 
barous." It  nauseates  the  soul ;  and 
unmasks  in  the  Satirist  the  rancorous, 
and  malignant  hostility  which  as- 
sumes the  disguise  of  a  righteous  in- 
dignation. 


^  Hogarth  f  stand  forth. — Nay,  hang  not  thus  aloof-^ 
Now,  Candor !  now  thou  Bhalt  receive  such  proof, 
Sach  damning  proof,  that  henceforth  thou  shalt  fear 
To  tax  my  wrath,  and  own  my  conduct  clear— < 
Hogarth !  stand  forth — I  dare  thee  to  be  try'd 
.  In  that  great  court  where  Conscience  must  preside  | 
'   At  that  most  solemn  bar  hold  up  thy  hand ; 
Think  before  whom,  on  what  account,  you  stand — 
Speak,  but  consider  well— from  first  to  last 
Review  thy  life,  weigh  ev*ry  action  past — 
Nay*  yon  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain — 
Tate  longer  time,  and  view  them  o'er  again—. 
Canst  thou  remember  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
And,  as  thy  God  must  judge  thee,  speak  the  truth  ; 
A  single  instance  where,  self  laid  aside. 
And  justice  taking  place  of  fear  and  pride, 
Thou  with  an  equal  eye  did'st  genius  view. 
And  give  to  merit  what  was  merit's  due  ? 
Genius  and  merit  are  a  sure  offence. 
And  thy  soul  sickens  at  the  name  of  sense. 
Is  any  one  so  foolish  to  succeed  ? 
On  Envy's  altar  he  is  doom'd  to  bleed ; 
Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes, 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies : 
See  how  he  glotes,  enjoys  the  sacred  feast. 
And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 

^  'miilst  the  weak  artist,  to  thy  whinu  a  slave. 
Would  bury  all  those  pow'rs  which  Nature  gave; 
Would  suffer  black  concealment  to  obscure 
Those  rays  thy  jealousy  could  not  endure ; 
To  feed  thy  vanity  would  rust  unknown. 
And  to  secure  thy  credit  blast  his  own, 
In  Hogarth  be  was  sure  to  find  a  friend 
He  could  not  fear,  and  therefore  might  commend ; 
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But  wiiea  bis  apirit,  rons'd  by  honest  tbame^ 
Shaek  off  that  kthsrgyy  and  soar'd  to  fane  ; 
WhM^  with  the  pri^  of  man,  resoW^d  and  strongs 
He  8corn*d  those  fears  which  did  his  honour  wrong", 
Jjidy  on  himself  determined  to  rely. 
Brought  forth  his  labours  to  the  public  ey^ 
Ke  friend  In  thee  could  such  a  r^iel  know; 
He  bad  desert,  and  Hogarth  w«s  his  foe, 

**  Souls  of  a  tim''rous  cast,  of  petty  name 
In  Enry's  court,  not  yet  quite  dead  to  shame» 
May  some  remorse,  some  qualma  of  conscience  fed|« 
And  suffer  honour  to  abate  their  seal; 
But  the  man  truly  and  completely  great 
Allows  no  rule  of  actton  but  his  hate ; 
'Thro'  erVy  bar  he  bravely  breaks  lus  w«y> 
IPaenoB  bis  principle,  ainl  parts  his  prey. 
MediviBS  in  yke  end  Ttrtue  speak  a  miad 
Witbin  the  pale  of  temperance  confin'd ; 
The  4ari»g  spirk  seems  her  aarrow 
And,  good  9c  bad,  is  alueays  in  eKtDeme& 

**  l£kn*s  pcactiee  doiy  weigh'd,  thro'  ev Vy 
Om.  the  same  plan.  bsAh  Bnry  ferm'd  her  rag% 
*CUiist  Idiose  whom  lertune  bath  ^ur  xixaiU 
ia  way  of  acieaoe  and  in  way  of  trade : 
Stnag  with  mean  jealooay  she  asms  her  flpit% 
f*ifst  work%  tlien  viewB  their  rum  with  delig^ 
Our  Hogarth  (i^re  a  grand  improver  ahiaes* 
And  nobly  on  the  general  plan  refines : 
He  like-  himself  overleaps  the  sernile  boand  ; 
Worth  IS  his  mark,  wherever  worth  is  fouad; 
Should  painters  only  his  vast  wrath  suffice  I 
Genius  in  evVy  walk  is  lawful  prize : 
'Tb  a  gross  insult  to  his  overgrown  state; 
His  iove  to  merit  is  to  feel  his  hate. 
^  "  Whea  Wilkes,  our  oountryman*  our  common 
Arose,  his  king,  his  couutry,  to  defend; 
When  tools  of  pow*r  he  barM  to  public  view. 
And  from  their  holes  tlie  sneaking  cowards  drew^ 
When  JRancour  found  it  far  beyond  her  reach 
To  soil  his  honour  and  his  truth  impeach  ; 
What  could  induce  thee,  at  a  time  and  place 
Whece  manly  foes  had  blushed  to  show  their  face, 
Td"  make  that  effort  which  must  damn  thy  nam^ 
And  sink  thee  deep,  deep,  in  thy  grave  with  shame  1 
Did  virtue  move  thee  ?  No ;  'twas  pride,  rank  ptid%. 
And  if  thou  had<'st  not  done  it  thou  had  st  dy*d» 
Malice,  (who,  disappointed  of  her  end. 
Whether  to  work  the  bane  of  foe  or  fHeac^ 
Preys  on  herself,  and  driven  to  the  stake. 
Gives  virtue  that  revenge  she.  scorns  to  take,) 
Had  killM  thee,  tott*iing  on  life's  utmost  verg^ 
Had  Willces  and  Liberty  escaped  thy  scourge. 

**  When  that  Great  Charter,  which  our  fathera  bought 
With  their  best  blood,  was  into  question  brought ;. 
When,  big  with  ruin,  o*er  each  English  head 
Vile  slavVy  hung  suspended  by  a  thread  ^ 
When  Liberty,  all  trembling  and  aghast, 
Fear*d  for  the  future,  knowing  what  was  past; 
When  ev'ry  breast  was  cluU*d  with  deep  despair^ 
Till  reason  pointed  out  that  Pratt  was  there^ 
Lurking  most  ruffian*  like  behind  a  screen*. 
So  pUc*d  all  things  to  see^^  himself  unseeo^  v 
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Virtae,  wilfe  dae  eonteaipt^  nrar  Ifagaith  stM^ 
The  mufd'roas  pencil  ia  Ids  palsMd  hand. 
WImA  wm  the  CMI80  of  Liberty  to  Mm, 
Or.wbat  was  HoQoor  ?  let  them  nnk  or  siuai^ 
So  ho  may  graUfy  withoait  eootrol 
The  mean  resditmeot  of  hit  aettah  soid  ; 
Lot  freedom  perish,  if,  to  fnodom  trooy 
In  the  same  ruin  ¥^ks8  may  peridi  tmok. 

"  With  all  the  symptoms  of  assnr'd  deea^^ 
With  ago  and  nckness  pinch'd  and  worn  aanay^ 
Pale  qviv'ring  tips,  lank  cbooksy  and  &lt*riag  toagw^ 
The  spimtt  ovt  of  tun^  the  aerTos  aastnug^ 
The  bodv  sfarureird  Qp»  thy  dim  oyeo  smdt 
Within  vMg  sockets  dsep,  thy  woak  hams  ahnmk^ 
The  body's  weight  miabie  to  sustaia» 
The  stream  of  life  scarce  trembting  thro^'tim  ^ma^ 
More  than  faal^kiU^d  by  honest  truths,  which  M 
Thro'  thy  own  fhsrlt  from  men  who  wbh'dtheo  waSl,. 
Canst  thou;  ev'n  thos,  thy  tiioaghU  to  vengoanoo  giro. 
And,  dead  to  all  things  oka,  to  maUoe  lire  ! 
Henofl^  Dotard !  to  thy  closet ;  shut  thee  in; 
By  deep  repentance  wash  away  thy  sin ; 
From  haunts  of  men  to  shame  and  sorrow  fly^ 
Andy  on  the  verge  of  death,  learn  how  to  die.* 

Wliat  was  Hogarth^s  unpardonable  catting  style  of  Mr  Charles  Fylate 

^?  Nature  had  lodged  the  onloydj  and  Mr  John  Orestes.     Hiey  fiked 

sool  of  Jack  WlUces  in  an  nnlovely  one  another,  and  ran  tiie  scent,  strong 

and  ludicrons  person,  which  the  wick-  as  a  trail  of  randd  fish-gntSi  of  the 

«d  imd  ioimitable  pencil  of  Hogarth  same   pleasures — ^bnt  let  not  andi 

bad  made  a  nuie  nnlovelicr  perhaps,  hnntiDg  in  conples  profime  tine  aaaie 

and  a  little  more  ladicrous.    Horace  oflHendsfaip. 
Valpole  ^oke  la  bis  usual   clear- 

^  For  me,  who  warm  and  zealous  for  my  ficien^ 
in  spite  of  raittng  thousands,  will  commend^ 
And,  no  less  warm  and  sealovs  'gainst  my  f oei^ 
Spite  of  eommendiftg  thoosands,  will  oppose — 
I  dare  thy  worst,  with  scorn  behold  thy  rago^ 
B«t  wilb  an  eye  of  pity  view  thy  ag»— 
Tby  feeble  age  !  in  whidi,  as  in  a  glassy 
Wo  800  how  men  to  dissolution  pass. 
Thou  wretched  being !  whom,  on  reason's  pUn^ 
fiio  chang'd,  so  lost,  I  oasnot  call  a  msn 
yfhU  c<mld  pa»uade  thee  at  this  time  of  11&, 
To  laonoh  afresh  into  the  sea  of  strife  t 
Bettor  Cor  thee,  soaroe  bawling  on  the  eacth» 
Almost  aa  much  a  child  as  at  thy  birth ; 
To  iiaire  rosign'd  in  peace  thy  parting  breath* 
And  sunk  unnotie'd  m  the  arms  of  death. 
Why  would  thy  gray*  gray  hairs. resentment  braT<^ 
Thus  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  t 
Now,  by  my  soul !  it  makes  me  blush  to  know 
Hj  spirit  could  descend  to  such  a  foe : 
TThatever  cause  the  vengeance  might  provoke  ; 
It  seems  rank  cowardice  to  give  the  stroke. 
*  ^  Sure  *t  is  a  curse  which  angry  Fates  impose 

To  mortify  tnan*s  arrogance-,  that  those 
Who  *re  fasfaion'd  of  some  better  sort  of  clhy 
Knch  sooner  than  the  common  herd  decay. 
What  bitter  pangs  must -humble  Genius  feel 
in  their  last  hours,  to  Tiew  a  S'wift  and  Steele!' 
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How  must  ill-boding  horrors  fill  her  breast. 
When  she  beholds  men  mark'd  above  the  rest 
For  qualities  most  dear,  plang'd  from  that  height. 
And  sunk,  deep  sunk,  in  second  childhood's  night ! 
Are  men,  indeed,  such  things  t  and  are  the  best 
More  subject  to  this  evil  than  the  rest ; 
To  drivel  out  whole  years  of  idiot  breath. 
And  sit  the  monnments  of  living  Death  I 
O !  g^ling  circumstance  to  human  pride ! 
Abasing  thought !  but  not  to  be  deny'd. 
li¥ith  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought. 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroy'd  by  thought. 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind. 
Blots  out  her  pow'rs,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 
But  let  not  youth,  to  insolence  ally'd, 
In  heat  of  blood,  in  full  career  of  pride, 
Possess*d  of  genius,  with  unhallow'd  rage 
Mock  the  infirmities  of  revVend  age : 
The  greatest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow ; 
Reynolds  in  time  may  be  like  Hogarth  now.*' 
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One  makes  allowance,  in  reading, 
for  the  inflamed  temper  of  the  times, 
for  a  judgment  disturbed  with  per- 
sonal anger,  and  for  the  self-con- 
sdonsness  which,  hardly  separable 
from  talent,  stirs  and  sustains  its 
energies.  Bat — Churchill  demolish- 
ing Hogarth  I  It  is  startling— rather 
melancholy — and  very  amusing.  One 
compares  fame  with  fame— the  tran- 
sitory aind  the  imperishable.  The 
waye,  lashed  into  fury,  that  comes  on, 
mountain-swollen,  all  rage,  and  froth, 
and  thunder,  to  ,dash  itself  into  spray 
against  some  Atlas  of  the  Deep—some 
huge  brother  of  Time,  whose  cheeks 
the  wings  of  the  centuries  caress,  and 
of  whose  hand  storms  that  distract 
heayen  and  earth  are  but  toys* 

Of  the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,*' 
Wilkes,  before  its  publication,  said  he 
«( was  sure  it  would  take,  as  it  was  at 
once  personal,  poetical,  andpolitical." 
And  take  it  did— going  off  in  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands.  The 
Whig  coteries,  of  course,  cried  it  up 
to  tiie  skies ;  and  the  established 
authorities  dedared  that  Pope  must 
now  hide  his  diminished  head.  Such 
nonsense  Churchill  swallowed;  for 
he  had  txied  to  take  it  into  his  head 
that  Pope  was  a  fool  to  him,  and  in 
his  cups  was  wont  to  yent  a  wish 
that  little  Alec  were  aliye,  that  he 
might  break  his  heart.  That  was  the 
delusion  of  ddirium.  Inflated  with 
vanity  as  he  was,  he  must,  when 
8ob^»  haye  known  well  he  could  not 
with  his  cudgel,  readily  though  he 
flourished  it,  haye  liyed  for  fiye  mi- 


nutes before   that  Master  of  the 
rapier. 

Scotsmen  as  we  are  to  the  spine,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  be  incapaci- 
tated by  the  strength  of  our  back- 
bone for  perceiying  the  mighty  merit 
of  this  astonishing  satire.  Steeped  to 
the  lips  in  national  prejudices  m  fa- 
vour of  Scotland,  (not  against  Eng* 
land— heaven  forbid!)  imbibed  with 
the  first  gulp  of  Glenlivet  that  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago 
went  gurgling  down  our  filial  tluroaCs 
— inured  to  hunger  from  our  tender- 
est  years — *'  in  life's  morning  mardi 
when  our  spirits  were  young,"  igno- 
rant of  shoes,  though  haply  not  inex- 
pert of  sulphur — to  us,  thus  bom  and 
thus  bred,  it  may  not  be  given  to 
behold  with  our  outward  eyes,  and 
feel  with  our  inward  hearts,  the  full 
glory  of  "The  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine." Boswell,  with  an  uneasy 
smirk,  rather  than  a  ghastly  grin, 
said,  "  It  is  indeed  falsely  appli^  to 
Scotland,  but  may  on  that  account  be 
allowed  a  greater  share  of  invention.'^ 
Johnson  in  his  heart  loved  Scotland, 
as  all  his  jeers  show;  and  perhaps  on 
that  account  was,  like  ourselves,  no 
fair  judffe  of  Churchill's  genius.  *'  I 
called  the  fellow  a  blockhead  at  first 
— and  I  call  him  a  blockhead  still,*^ 
comprehended  all  his  performances  in 
one  general  contempt.  In  later  times^ 
Jeffrey  has  dismissed  him  with  little 
ceremony  to  find  his  place  at  the  Third 
Table.  Campbell,  who,  though  a 
Whig,  cared  nothing  about  Churchill, 
acknowledges  having  been  amused  by 
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the  laughable  extrayagance  of  the 
"  Prophecy."  And  Lord  Mahon  says, 
*'  that  it  may  yet  be  read  with  all  the 
admiration  which  the  most  vigoroas 
powers  of  verse  and  the  most  lively 
tOQches  of  wit  can  earn  in  the  cause 
of  Zander  and  falsehood." 

Suppose,  rough-and-ready  Headers, 
that  you  judge  for  yourselves.  You 
have  not  a  copy  of  Churchill— so  pass- 


ing over  the  first  part  of  the  poem — 
about  three  hundred  lines — as  dull  as 
ditchwater  in  the  season  of  powheads 
— ^let  us  give  you  the  cream,  or  mar- 
row, or  pith  of  the  famous  "  Prophecy 
of  Famine,"  before  which  Scotia, 
*^  our  auld  respectit  mither,"  bowed 
down  and  fell,  and  was  thought  by 
some  to  have  given  up  the  ghost,  or 
at  least  ^^  tined  her  dam." 


"  Two  boys,  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious  tho'  forgotten  IdngSy 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  born  and  br^ 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head  ; 
By  niggard  Nature  doom'd  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks ; 
Fresn  as  .the  morning  which,  enrob'd  in  mist. 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kiss'd. 
Jockey  and  Sawney,  to  their  labours  rose ; 
Soon  clad  I  ween  where  Nature  needs  no  clothes. 
Where,  from  their  youth  inur'd  to  winter-skies. 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

"  Jockey,  whose  manly  high-bon'd  cheeks  to  crown. 
With  freckles  spotted  flun'd  the  golden  down. 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
Ev'n  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day : 
Saymey  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at. his  strsmoLS,  all  natural  tho'  rude. 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food ; 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleas'd,  tho'  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast 

'*  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  green ; 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die ; 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there. 
But  the  chameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here  : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  thro*  the  country  ran, 
Fumlsh'd  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan; 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air  but  one  WMte  Ro8«, 
Which  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  blows. 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and  when  the  shades 
Of  driszly  eve  prevail^  by  instinct  fades. 

^  One,  and  but  one,  poor  solitary  oave. 
Too  .sparing  of  her  favours.  Nature  gave  $ 
That  one  alone  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride  0 
Shekel^  at  once  for  man  and  beast  supply'd. 
Their  snares  without  entangling  briers  spread,     * 
And  thistles,  arm'd  against  the  invader's  head. 
Stood  in  close  ranks,  all  entrance  to  oppose. 
Thistles !  now  held  more  precious  than  the  Rose. 
All  creature  which,  on  Nature's  earliest  plan. 
Were  form'd  to  loathe  and  to  be  loath'd  by  man. 
Which  o^'d  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite. 
Deadly  to  touch,  and  hateful  to  the  sight ; 
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CrMtBres,  irhieb,  when  admitted  hi  the  ark. 

Their  satievr  sbiiiiii*^,  and  rankled  in  the  dnrk, 

Pouiid  place  wittmi.    Marking  her  neisoiue  read  * 

With  poisoB*s  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated  toad  ; 

There  webs  were  spread  ef  more  thaa  oomraon  sise. 

And  hslf-starv'd  spiders  prcy*d  on  half-star v'd  flies  i 

L&  quest  of  food,  efts  strore  in  rain  to  crawl  ^ 

Slag%  pinched  with  hunger,  smeared  tiie  slimy  wall : 

The  cave  around  with  hissing  serpents  rung  y 

On  the  damp  roef  unhealthy  vapour  huag  ^ 

'AnS.  Famine,  by  her  chiTdren  always  known, 

As  proud  as  poor,  here  fix'd  her  native  throne. 

^  Haniy  for  the  safiea  sky  was  overeaA, 
And  summer  shrunk  beaeatfa  a  wintry  bhst, 
A  native  bbst,  wfaieh,  arm'd  with  hail  and  raiiv 
Beat  umrekntiBg  mt  the  naked  swain,  « 

The  boys  for  shettenr  made :  behind  th«  sbeejs 
Of  ithich  those  shepherds  er*ry  day  take  keep. 
Sickly  crept  on,  and,  witii  complainings  rode, 
On  Nature  seem*d  to  cafi  and  bleat  for  food. 

*'  Jockey:    Shh  tie  this  cave  by  tempest  weVe  eonAn'dy 
And  erHlffn  ken  onr  flocks,  nnder  the  wind. 
Safe  from  the  pelting  of  this  perlous  storm^ 
Are  laid  among  yon'  tbisties,  dry  and  warm, 
Wh«t»  Sawney  !  if  by  shepherds*  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  ngenr  of  this  ctnel  sky  ? 
What  if  we  tnne  some  merry  rovndefaty  ? 
Well  dost  thott  sing^  nor  ill  detii  Jockey  play. 

**  Sawn«y.    Ah  !  Jockey,  HI  advisest  then,  I  wi^ 
To  think  of  eongs  at  sneh  a  time  as  tilts ; 
Sooner  shall  herbage  erewn  these  barren  reeks. 
Sooner  shAll  fleeees  clothe  these  ragged  flocks^ 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  sonth. 
And  t>n  forget  to  live  fl'em  hand  to  montli. 
Than  Swwney,  ont  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  ef  gladness  with  an  achmg  heart 

"  Jockey,    Stffl  have  I  known  thee  for  a  sifly  twain ; 
Of  things  ^ast  help  i^at  beets  St  to  eeraplain  ? 
Nothing  bift  mirth  can  conquer  Fertume's  spite  ; 
No  sky  is  heavy  if  the  heart  be  tight : 
Patience  is  terrew'k  salve :  what  cant  be  enr'dy 
So  Donald  ifght  afeeds,  ilinst  be  endnr'd. 

''  Saumgf.    Ml  siNy  ewahi,  I  woC,  is  Jeekey  ttotr) 
How  didM  then  bear  thy  Maggy *s  liOeehoed?  how, 
Whenttrtth  a  foreign  loen  she  stofe  awny. 
Didst  thMi  f onwear  thy  pipe  and  fllMpberA*^  tay  t 
Where  ^nms  thy  boasted  wiedom  then,  wbcft  I 
Apply 'd  thoee  prnveHke  wkMk  yen  new  np^? 

**  J^ehtf.    O  Ae  was  bom^ !  ftH  the  HtgUindiB  round 
•Was  there  a  iCvai  te  my  Magif^y  fomid  ? 
More  preciona  (llio*  fSkix  pire^En»  is  te  eH) 
Than  the  rare  Hed'eiiie  wfaieii  w«  Br&nstoiie  enlt^ 
Or  that  cbefiea  pistt^  so  gratelbl  t»  the  aeee. 
Which  in  I-ksoir^et«w4at4kr  eeuntry  grows, 
Wa&  Maggy  nnto  ne :  dear  4e  I  me 
A  lass  ea  Sdr  ibeaid  ever  preve  nntmvv 

**  Saumef.    Whether  with  pipe  er  song  te  dtfarm  the  ear. 
Thro*  aK  the  famd  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  T 
Cur8*d  ba  that  year  by  tv*ry  honest  Seo^ 
And  in  the  idiepherds'  kafendar  forgot, 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie^  hapless  swaaaf 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaeefel  pfeua : 
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Jamie,  wlMn  •or  yoiin^  I^rd  discreetly  fled. 

Was  seia'd,  and  kang'd  till  b«  was  d«ad,  dead,  daad. 

•  **J^hty»    FvH  aorely  may  wo  all  laaent  tbart;  dayr 
For  all  were  losera  in  tha  deadly  fray ; 
Five  brothers  bad  I  on  the  Scottish  plains, 
VfeW  dost  thon  know  were  none  more  hepefa!  swalbs j 
Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  BMBnhood*s  fridf> 
Two  in  1^  field,  and  tiiree  on  gibbets  dy*d : 
Ah  !  silly  swains !  to  follow  war's  alarms  ; 
Ah  I  what  hath  shepherd^  fife  to  do  with  anM  t 

"  Samuy.    Mention  it  not-^There  sarw  I  gtn'ttgift  clad 
In  all  the  hononrs  of  our  raTTsh'd  Plaicl ; 
Saw  Uie  Ferrara,  too,  onr  nation's  pride, 
Unwilling^  grace  the  awkward  victor's  aide. 
There' f^  our  choicest  youth,  and  from  that  day 
Mote  nerar  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay  5 
Bless'd  those  which  fell !  cursed  those  which  atill  snnrive  ! 
To  mourn  fifteen  renew'd  in  Forty-five;'* 


As  our  memory:  of  ottr  pefsosal 
experieDces  abont  the  period  in  Scot- 
tish history  at  which  the  above  scene 
is  laid  is,  extremely  «%9care,  wt  can* 
not  take  vJMtt  evrselves  te  speak 
anthoritatively  of  the  fidefity  of  the 
picture.  But  Churchill,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  was  a  TegfAxr^^tk  thorough 
Cockney.  The  instsnt  a  Cockney 
opens  his  mouth,  or  puts  pen  to 
paper  about  Scotland,  he  stands  con- 
fessed. Here  Charles's  attempt  at  lite 
Scottish  dialect  betrays  the  taint.  Not 
a  single  one  4f  the  words  be  cbuck- 
llngly  puts  into  the  lips  of  Jockey  and 
Sawney  as  characteristically  Scoto- 
Arcadian,  was  e^er  heard  or  seen  by 
the  breechless  swains  of  that  pastoral 
realm.  Never  does  an  alien  look  so 
silly  to  the  natives,  be  they  who  they 
may,  as  when  instr^etiag  them  in 
their  own  language,  er  mimlckiag  the 
niceties  and  delicacies  of  its  dialects. 
They  pardonably  think  him  little  bet- 
ter than  a  fool ;  Mr  does  he  meed  the 
matter  much  by  telling  them  that  he. 
is  satirical  and  a  wil. 

Considerable  latitude  in  the  article 
of  language  must  be  allowed  to  the 
poet,  who  presents  to  m  engaged  in 
dialogue  two  natives  of  a  comitry 
where  clothes  and  victaals  are  nearly 
unknown.  ^'  Rude  must  they  be  in 
speech — and  little  graced  with  the  set 
phrase  of  peace."  Charchill  was  bound 
to  have  conceived  for  them  an  utter- 
ance natura}  to  theif  condition,  as 
Shakspeare  did  for  Caliban.  Bat  over 
and  above  the  Cockneyisms  commit- 
ted by  him,  ho  makes  them  twaddle 
like  middle-aged  men  in  middlersized 
towns,  who  had  passed  all  their  nights 


in  blankets,  tmd  all  their  days  in 
iMreeches,  with  as  libera!  an  allowance 
of  food  as  parish  paopers. 

*^To  mock  the  rigour  ofthis  cruel  sky," 
^  In  an  the  honours  qf  our  ravish'd 

phiid  "— 
*  TTnwiHittg  grace  the  awkward  victor's 

side," 

have  here  bo  dramatic  propriety  we 
optee— and  show  ttie  slobberer. 

The  Satirist  betrays  the  same  po- 
verty of  iBTentioD  m  the  sentiments 
as  in  the  language  of  the  Swains. 
They  iUastnite  w>  eea'cealed  charac- 
ter— ^tbey  reTeal  no  latent  truth. 

**  Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the 

country  ran, 
Farnished    with   bitter    draughts    the 

steady  elan;  ^ 

and  yet  the  swaiee  are  averse  from 
war,  and  exdMia — 

"Ah!    sflly  swa&is?  eo  follow  war's 

alarms; 
Ah !  what  hath  tdiepherd's  life  to  do  with 

arms?** 

And,  at  the  same  time,  they  talk  of— 

**  the  Ferrany  too^  oar  nation's  pride." 

The  diak>g«e  is  thievghout  absolutely 
stupid.  Yon  are  not  made  by  it  either 
to  hate  or  iespise  tt»  Bwains,  nor  are 
yon  led  to  Iswgh-  at  them ;  but  lay 
dewn  the  satire  kft  a  minute  or  two, 
pecvlshTy  snspectmg  that  you  'have 
been  re»!ing  arrant  nonsense. 

Ton  take  np  fhe  trash  again  ;  and, 
being  a  Scotsman,  you  are  perhaps 
not  altogether  quite  so  well  pleased 
to  find  that  it  suddenly  waxes  into 
something  very  fike  poetry.  .  The 
description  of  the  cave  had  made  you 
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wince — why,  you  knew  not ;  for  no-  bate  can  write,  yon  are  forced  to  con- 
thing  the  least  like  it  ever  existed  in  fess,  while  Chnstopher  N<Hih  holds 
Scotland,  or  ont  of  it ;  and  yonr  high  np  to  your  oonfosion  the  picture  of 
cheekbones  had  tingled.    The  repro*  Famine. 

*'  Thus  plain'd  the  boys,  when  from  her  throne  of  tnrf 
With  boils  emboss'dy  and  o?ergrowxi  with  scnr^ 
Vile  humours,  which,  in  lif6*8  corrupted  welly 
Afix'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  queUj 
Pale  Famine  rear'd  the  head ;  her  eager  ejee. 
Where  hunger  ey*n  to  madness  seem'd  to  rise. 
Speaking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  hearty 
Strain'd  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start* 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep  sunk  cell. 
Where  wretchedness  and  horror  lor'd  to  dwell: 
With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supplj'd. 
Her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  extended  wide. 
Which  when  for  want  of  food  her  entraib  pin*d 
She  op*cl,  and,  cursing,  swallow'd  nought  but  wind : 
All  shrivell'd  was  her  skin ;  and  here  and  there. 
Making  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare  : 
•  Such  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view 
0*er  her  foul  Umbs  a  tatter *d  plaid  she  threw. 

**  *  Cease,'  cry*d  the  goddess,  *  cease,  despairing  awainsj 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jore  ordains. 

<* '  Pent  in  this  barren  comer  of  the  isle. 
Where  partial  Fortune  never  deign*d  to  smiley 
Like  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawful  heir; 
Unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves^ 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  ?ain1y  sought. 
Whom  still  with  unsUkk*d  hate  we  view,  and  stilly  ] 
The  pow'r  of  mischief  lost,  retain  the  vrill ; 
Consider'd  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  left  behind. 
Which  frugal  Nature  doubted,  as  it  lay. 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life  or  throw  awaj  ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook. 
But  never  enter *d  in  Creation's  book. 
Branded  as  triutors,  who,  for  love  of  gold. 
Would  sell  their  God,  as  once  their  king  they  sold ;  ' 
Long  have  we  borne  this  mighty  weight  of  ill. 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  them  still; 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand. 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land : 
There,  like  the  sons  of  Isr'el,  having  trode 
For  the  fix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  God, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  pluns, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns: 
-    With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few. 
Who  worship  interest,  and  our  track  pursue  ; 
There  shall  we,  tho'  the  wretched  people  grieve, 
Bavage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owners'  leave. 

**  *  For  us  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase  $ 
For  us  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece  | 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own. 
And  the  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown : 
For  our  advantage  shall  their  harvests  grow. 
And  Scotsmen  reap  what  they  disdaiu'd  to  sow : .  .  _  .*,  J 
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For  OS  the  sun  shall  climb  the  eastern  hill ; 

For  us  the  rain  shall  fall>  the  dew  distil : 

When  to  our  wishes  Nature  cannot  rise. 

Art  shall  be  task'd  to  grant  us  fresh  supplies; 

His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  Labour  strain. 

And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain : 

Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utmost  pow*rs» 

Hers  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit  ours : 

For  us  the  oak  shall  from  his  native  steep 

Deecend,  and  fearless  travel  thro'  the  deep ; 

The  sail  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfurl'd. 

Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  world ; 

For  us  sublimer  heights  shall  science  reach ; 

For  us  their  statesmen  plot,  their  churchmen  preach : 

Their  noblest  limbs  of  counsel  well  di^oint. 

And,  mocking,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint : 

Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  north. 

Shall  at  our  call  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth ; 

And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  thunder  hung. 

Fell  Discord  braying  with  her  brazen  tongue. 

Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 

And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear. 

Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in  his  train. 

He  drives  impet'ous  o'er  the  trembling  plain, 

ShaH  at  our  bidding  quit  hu  lawful  prey, 

And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rons  Peace  give  war. 

** '  Think  not,  my  sons !  that  this  so  bless'J  ettata 
Stands  at  a  distance  on  the  roll  of  Fate ; 
Already  big  with  hopes  of  future  sway, 
Ev'n  from  this  cave  I  soent  my  destin  d  prey. 
Think  not  that  this  dominion  o'er  a  race. 
Whose  former  deeds  shall  Time's  last  annals  grace. 
In  the  rough  face  of  peril  must  be  sought. 
And  with  the  lives  of  thousands  dearly  bought : 
No — ^fool'd  by  cunning,  by  that  happy  art 
Which  laughs  to  scorn  the  blund'ring  hero*s  hearty 
Into  the  snare  shall  our  Idnd  neighbours  fall. 
With  open  eyes,  and  fondly  give  us  alL" 
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Alongside  of  any  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Diyden  or  Pope,  this,  per- 
haps the  most  vigorous  thing  of 
ChorchiU's,  is  seen  to  be  a  &ab. 
Yet  Cockney  connoisseurs  still  think  it 
a  fine  picture.  When  fresh  from  the 
easel,  it  was  thus  .praised  by  a  metro- 
politan critic : — 

"  You'll  own  the  great  CharchiU  poa- 

sesses,  I  hope. 
More  fancy  than  Cowley,  more  numbers 

than  Pope; 
More  strength,  too,  than  Dryden — tar, 

think  on  what's  past, 
He  has  not  only  rivall'd,  but  beat  them 

at  last." 

A  hearty  nationsl  prejudice  is  no  bad 
foundation  for  a  Poem.  It  implies 
one  great  requisite  of  success — a  se- 
cure large  sympathy.  This  ^^  trusted 
home'*  animates  the  poet ;  and  a  re- 
ception, answering  to  the  confidence, 
awaits  the  work.    MoreoYBr,  un- 
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grounded  or  exaggerated  as  these 
depreciations  and  antipathies  are 
likely  to  be,  they  usually  spring  out 
of  some  deep-laid  element  in  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  entertain  them, 
and  have  .thus  the  vital  warmth  and 
strength  that  feed  poetry,  and  an 
original  truth  of  nature  mixed  up 
amongst  fallacies  of  opini<m.  Cari- 
cature representation  is  the  proper 
vehide.  For  Censure  is  then  half 
disarmed,  when  to  her  exception, 
**  This  is  not  so,"  the  reply  lies  upon 
the  face  of  the  performance,  ^*  Neither 
is  it  offered  for  true."  The  hyperbole 
of  the  phrase  covers  the  distortion  of 
the  thinking.  If  we  are  to  find  fault 
with  Churchars  *'  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine," it  must  be  upon  some  other 
ground  than  the  injustice  or  cruelty 
of  the  attack  upon  poor  Scotland,  or 
the  hardness  of  the  hits  delivered,  it 
may  be,  by  a  fist  gloved  in  iron. 
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Who  gradges  the  attack?  Not 
Sawney  himself,  if  it  is  made  ia  mas* 
terly  sl^le.  A  magnanimooB  comba- 
tant, who  has  the  true  entiinslasm  of 
the  fight,  admires  the  skill  of  the 
stroke  that  threatens  him  with  defeat 
or  death.  Spite,  malice,  avenrion, 
enmity,  are  not  ingratiating  demon- 
strations. Far  from  it.  Ill-wiil  is 
naturally  met  with  ill-will.  But 
besides  that  which  is  nnaYoidably 
sdf-regarding  in  such  a  relation  of 
parties,  room  is  open  for  views  of  a 
more  general  feature,  of  a  more  gene- 
rous complexion.  John  Bull  scowls 
at  Sawney,  and  makes  months  at  his 
oatmeal  diet,  with  lips  to  which  the 
memory  of  his  own  roast-beef  cleaves. 
The  last-mentioned  dish  is  not  alto- 

f  ether  unknown  nor^  of  the  Tweed. 
(at  John  Bull  knows  not  the  oaima- 
ginable  fact,  or  knew  it  not,  for  the 
barrier  is  now  widely  broken  down. 
Sawney  has  humour  enough  to  be 
amused  by  the  writhing  aj^rehension 
of  dry  and  lean  faro  whidi  deforms 
the  well-fed  and  jocund  face  of  the 
bacon-bolter. 

l^ere  is  in  the  description  and 
Amabsan  lament  of  the  two  gaunt  and 
shivering  young  Arcadians,  and  in 
the  cave  of  the  tutelary  Goddess, 
Famine,  the  intention  at  least  of  the 
picturesque  and  poetical.  The  fault 
is,  that  the  thing  has  no  bringing  out 
or  completeness.  It  is  incomposite — 
as  a  plan,  unintelligible.  Are  the 
dramaHa  penommy  Sawney,  Jockey, 
and  tiie  Groddass,  with  Sawney's  love, 
the  whole  populatkA  of  Scotland?  Do 
tiie  two  lads,  and  their  sheep,  and 
Famine,  oodq^y  the  same  sole  caT« 
which  is  aU  the  houses  in.  Scotland  ? 
Is  it  a  comprehensive  Allegory  under 
thegniseof  apastoralldyl?  Aground 
is  laid ;  and  it  is  easy  to  oonoeive  that 
a  Hogarth  in  veraa,  with  his  stored 
eye,  and  tiiat  hand  mimic  and  orea- 
tivB,  wliich,  by  sobm  uamistakeii 
toudi  of  nature,  sets  upon  eapricious 
extraragaBoe  the  known  seid  oif  truth, 
ndriithinre  finished  a  pietnm which  ok- 
penenoeitaelf  would  have  half-beUevvd 
in  spite  of  its  ooovietion,  that  never 
had  there  been  such  an  hungered  raoe. 
Bat  fioch  a  HogarA  in  verse  wacr  not 
Chuchitt.  Upon  the  ground  laid,  a 
Satire  might  have  been  made  out  by 
Bueh  a  genius,  exaggevated,  witty, 
poetioiA-r-pleBaing  efren  to  the  poa- 


terity  of  the  victims.  But  instead  of 
crowded  ideas,  here  are  but  three  or 
four.  This  writing  does,  in  fact,  not 
express  thenational  prejudices  of  South 
Britain  against  North  Britain.  It 
expresses  the  zeal  of  party  and  of  a 
pardaan.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
such  an  ignorance  of  Scotland  in  Eng- 
land, as  that  a  man  of  ability  wishing 
to  traduce  and  ridicule  the  country, 
should  sit  down  contented  under  such 
a  pandty  of  mischievous  information. 
He  writes  under  one  simple  rule-^ 
negation.  To  deny  food,  to  deny 
clothes,  to  den^  houses,  to  deny  sun- 
shine, grass,  rmtTM  even,  requires  no 
mental  effort  of  any  kind,  and  is  the 
part  <tf  a  dunce  and  an  ignoramus. 
For  any  thing  positive,  the  Scotch 
are  proud,  have  high  cheekbones, 
and  love  brimstone  and  rebellion. 
That  is  the  amount  of  the  picture. 
Famine  consoles  the  two  hungry  lads 
who  mouni  over  the  Fifteen  and  the 
Forty-five,  with  prophesying  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Bute  Administration — a  glorious 
hope,  a  national  redress,  and  a  private 
fiUmg  of  empty  purses  and  stomachs. 
Churchill  was  himself  poverty-stricken 
in  mind,  during  the  composition  of 
this  blunder,  to  a  degree  that  never 
befell  any  true  poet. 

An  Englishman  of  this  day  must 
be  puzzled  to  bring  back  the  time 
when  Scotiandwas  so  completely  a 
terra  incognita  to  her  sister,  as  that 
tills  rude  and  unlearned  caricature 
could  pass.  Indeed,  he  hardly  un- 
derstands the  hate — he  to  whom  prose 
and  verse,  from  one  great  hand,  and 
poetry  profhsedly  scattered  like 
flowers  all  over  the  soil  from  another, 
have  made  hallowed  the  land  of  ro- 
mance, and  of  dreams  more  beauti- 
ful than  fomanee,  and  for  whom  the 
words,  '*  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild,** 
mean  any  thing  but  repulsion.  But 
one  must  remember,  that  poetiy  was 
at  the  time  at  a  low  ebb,  almost  stag- 
nant in  England,  and  that  any  thii^ 
that  looked  l&e  an  image  was  apro- 
digy.  If  Gray  and  Colfins  now  and 
then  struck  the  l^e,  they  stood  apart 
from  the  prevalliDg  prosaic  and  com- 
mon-plaoe  tone  of  the  times.  An 
Englishman  of  to-day  Icnows  the 
name  of  Home  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  tragedies  on  his  stage,  If  not 
one    of   tlw    most    vigorous,    yet 
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amongst  modem  dramaa,  one  of  the 
most  affectmg;  and  be  wondecs  when 
that  name  Is  introdaced  by  Churchill 
for  the  purpose  of  aggrayating  the 
contempt  of  Sootland,  represented  as 
a  region  Boeotian  in  wit,  quite  as 
modi  as  by  its  atmosphere.  He  un<^ 
derstands  by  what  attraction  CoQina 
addressed  to  Home  his  ^^  Ode  on  the 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands."  Fo* 
litical  hatred,  the  disMke,  the  ladiff- 
nation  which  may  hare  been  widely 
enough  difinsed  through  the  nation, 
at  the  interloping  of  Scotchmen  in  the 
high  places  of  power  and  emolnment 
— this  was  the  sentiment  in  the  na- 
tional bosom  which  gare  a  meaning 
to  the  poem,  and  found  It  a  recepdoa. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  not  scmpnlous  or 
critical-^  is  passionaite  merely«^and 
asks  not  the  hapinnesses  of  humour, 
wit,  fanc^9  of  the  graphical  and  the 
charactenstic.  It  afldu  bitter  anit- 
moslty,  and  yile  vitupenation,  and  is 
satisfied. 

The  indiyidnality  of  a  nation  is 
curiously  made  up.  The  country 
which  they  inhabit  makes  a  part  of 
it,  the  most  ea»ly  undeietood.  Their 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
make  ano^ier  part  of  it,  much  of 
which  is  outward,  picturesque,  and 
easily  seen.  Their  history,  that  which 
they  have  done,  and  that  which  they 
have  endured,  makes  a  part.  And 
lastly,  that  which  runs  through  all, 
rises  out  of  all,  animates  all,  their 
proper  personality,  their  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  makes  a  part — 
and  now  you  have  the  whole.  We 
demand  of  the  writer  who  will,  in 
earnest,  paint  the  people,  that  he  shall 
know  aU  these  things  extensively, 
variously,  profoundly.  And  of  the 
Satirist,  who  will  hold  up  the  nation 
to  dislike  and  to  laughter,  that  he 
too  shall  show  he  knows  them,  their 
defects  and  their  deformities,  their 
crimes  and  their  customs,  their  sins 
and  their  sorrows,  theur  suflferings 
and  their  absurdities,  their  mon- 
strosities and  their  misfortunes,  God's 
curse  or  of  their  own  consciences,  that 
may  have  stricken  their  country  and 
their  condition,  and  starved  the 
paupers  in  body  and  in  soul.  Such 
chastisement  might  be  terrible,  and 
not  undeserved.  But  to  inflict  it,  was 
far  beyond  the  power  of  poor  Charles 
Churchill. 


**  Waft  me,  some  Musei  to  Tweed's  en- 
chanting stream, 
Where  all  Uie  little  Lores  and  Graces 

dream: 
Whers^  jtoMljy  mmUngy  tJus  duU  ^mtsrs 

erap, 
A»d  ssem  thewisthfes  to  own  the  power  of 

sleep; 
Where  on  the  pmfwoe  lead,  Ukefiatiwrh 

swims; 
There  let  me  bathe  my  yet  uabaUow'd 

limbsy 
As  once  a  Syiian  bathed  in  Jordan's 

flood; 
Wash  off  mj  native  stains,  correct  that 

blood 
Which  mutinies  at  call  of  English  pride, 
And,  deaf  to  prudence,  roils  a  patriot 

tide." 

Ay,  much  the  better  would  he  have 
been  of  a  dip  in  the  Tweed.  He  was 
a  big,  burly  fellow ;  but,  though  no 
great  swimmer,  he  would  have  found 
it  buoyant  after  a  debauch.  His  na- 
tive stains,  wa^ed  off,  would,  alas! 
have  sadly  discoloured  the  Angler's 
Delight.  WoraethaaahundredSlieep- 
washings.  But  at  one  gleam  of  the 
showery  bow,  the  waters  would  have 
resumed  their  lustre.  He  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
have  abused  brimstone ;  4br  fa£  soid 
had  the  Itch.  A  wallow  in  the  sweet 
mould — the  pure  mire  of  Cardronna 
Mains — on  a  dropping  day,  would 
have  been  of  service  to  his  body, 
bloated  with  foul  blood.  Smeared 
with  that  sanative  soil,  he  might  have 
been  bom  again — ^no  more  a  leper. 

"  I  remember  well,"  says  Dr  Kip- 
pis,  ^'  that  he  dressed  his  younger  son 
[the  son  of  his  wife — ^not  of  the  mis- 
tress for  whom  he  abandoned  her] 
in  a  Scottish  plaid,  Uke  a  little  High- 
lander, and  carried  him  every  where 
in  that  garb.  The  boy  being  asked 
by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
in  company,  why  he  was  clothed  in 
such  a  manner,  answered  wUh  greai 
vivacify, — ^  Sir,  my  father  hates  the 
Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them.' " 
For  a  father  to  dress  up  his  son  in  the 
garb  of  a  people,  despised  and  detest- 
ed with  perpetual  scunner,  seems  an 
odd  demonstration  either  of  party 
spite  or  of  paternal  fondness — about 
as  sensible  as,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth-day,  in  compliment  to  his 
mother,  to  hare  dressed  him  up  like 
affionk^. 
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The  Patriot  Satirist!  The  qaestion 
inevitably  obtrades  itself— what  is  the 
pointing  of  destiny,  which  singles  oat 
ChoTchiil  for  the  indignant  protector, 
in  verse,  of  En^and's  freedom  and 
welfare?  What  calls  hiB  hand  into 
the  van  of  battle,  with  the  strong 
lance  of  justice  laid  in  rest,  to  tilt 
agidnst  the  ill-defended  breast  of  poor, 
proud,  hungry,  Jacobinical,  i^ace- lov- 
ing, coin-attached  and  coin-attaching, 
muse-left,  gibbet-favoured,  tartan- 
clad,  sulphur-scented,  and  thistle- 
growing  Scotland  ?  The  hero  of  liber- 
ty, the  self-offered  martyr  for  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  a  great  people, 
8lu)uld  carry  on  his  front,  one  might 
suppose,  some  evidence  of  the  over- 
mastering spirit  which,  like  a  neces- 
sity, finds  him  out,  and  throws  him, 
as  if  a  lot-drawn  champion,  alone 
into  the  jaws  and  jeopardy  of  the  war. 
It  should  be  one,  of  whom,  if  you 
knew  him  yet  obscure,  you  might  di- 
vine and  say,  "  This  is  Am  hour-^w 
is  the  mind  that  consecrates  its  pos- 
sessor to  a  consecrated  cause,  that 
discriminates,  essentially  as  the  spirits 
of  light  are  divid[ed  from  the  spirits  of 
darkness,  the  lover  of  his  oountiy 
firom  the  factions  partisan,  and  from 
the  seditious  demagogue.**  There 
should  be  a  private  life  and  character 


that  but  repeat  themselves  in  the 
public  ones,  on  a  bolder  and  gigantic 
scale.  Else  how  ready  does  the 
apprehension  rise,  that  the  professed 
hostility  to  unjust  men  in  power  is  nrk 
more  than  the  reluctance  of  an  ill- 
disciplined  spirit,  undar  the  offenco 
and  constraint  of  institutions  which 
set  superiors  over  his  head,  and  gait 
him  by  bridling  an  unruly  will; — 
whUst  the  clamorous  zeal  for  the  go- 
neral  good  is  purely  the  choice  of  tlic 
staking  gamester  between  red  and 
black,  and  the  preference  of  the  mil- 
lion-headed patron  to  the  cheapenor 
with  a  few  heads  or  with  one.  Tlio 
two  known  traits,  which  largely  com- 
prehend the  private  life  of  Churchill, 
do  not  prepossess  one  in  his  favour. 
He  left  his  profession,  the  church; 
and  he  exchanged  his  wife,  after  many- 
years*  cohabitation,  for  a  mistress; 
two  paramount  desecrations  unhappily 
met.  And  the  trumpet-call  to  the 
war-field  of  patriotism  sings  but  uii- 
cheeringly,  when  the  blast  is  winded 
by  the  breath  of  Wilkes. 

When  the  shame  of  England  bums 
in  the  heart  of  Cowper,  you  must  be- 
lieve him;  for  through  that  heart 
rolled  the  best  of  England*s  blood. 
But  ChuKchill  I  Faugh  i 
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MomrsQuiEU  is  beyond  all  doabt 
^he  founder  of  the  phiiosophj  of  his- 
tory. In  many  of  its  most  important 
branches,  he  has  carried  it  to  a  degree 
•of  perfection  which  has  never  sinco 
heen  surpassed.  He  first  looked  on 
human  affairs  with  the  eye  of  philo- 
jsophic  observation ;  he  first  sought  to 
-tfliscover  the  lasting  causes  which  in- 
^aence  the  fate  of  mankind ;  he  first 
traced  the  general  laws  which  in  every 
^ge  determine  the  rise  or  decline  of 
3iations.  Some  of  his  conclusions 
were  hasty;  many  of  his  analogies 
fanciful ;  but  he  first  turned  the  hu- 
man mind  in  that  direction.  It  is  by 
repeatedly  deviating  into  error  that  it 
•can  alone  bo  discovered  where  truth 
xeally  lies :  there  is  an  alchemy  in  the 
moral,  not  less  than  in  the  material 
world,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of 
genius  must  be  lost  before  it  is  dis- 
<:overed  that  it  has  taken  the  wrong 
direction.'  But  in  Montesquieu,  be- 
jsides  such  occasional  and  unavoidable 
Aberrations,  there  is  an  invaluable 
treasure  of  profound  views  and  origi- 
nal thought — of  luminous  observa- 
tion and  deep  reflection — of  philoso- 
phic observation  and  just  generaliza- 
tion. His  fame  has  been  long  esta- 
blished ;  it  has  become  European ; 
his  sayings  are  quoted  and  repeated 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other;  but  to  the  greater  part  of 
JBnglish  readers,  his  greatness  is 
known  rather  from  the  distant  echo 
of  continental  fame,  than  from  any 
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practical  acquiuutance  with  the  writ- 
ings from  which  it  has  arisen. 

Though  Montesquieu,  however,  is 
the  father  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, it  Is  due  to  Tacitus  and  Machia- 
vel  to  say,  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  political  thought.    In  the  first  of 
these  writers  is  to  be  found  the  most 
profound  observations  on  the  working 
of  the  human  mind,  whether  in  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  of  men,  that  ever 
were  formed  by  human  sagacity :  in 
the  latter,  a  series  of  remarks  on  Ro- 
man history,  and  the  corresponding 
events  in  the  republics  of  modern 
Italy,  which,  in  point  of  deep  political 
wisdom  and  penetration,  never  were 
surpassed.    Lord  Bacon,  too,  had  in 
his  Essays  put  forth  many  maxims 
of  political  truth,  with  that  profound 
sagacity  and   unerring   wisdom  by 
which    his   thoughts   were  so   pre- 
eminently distinguished.     But  still 
these  men,  great  as  they  were,  and 
much  as  they  added  to  the  materials 
of  the   philosophy  of  history,    can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  mastered  that 
philosophy  itself.    It  was  not  their 
object  to  do  so ;  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  to  make 
any  such  attempt.    They  gave  incom- 
parable observations  upon  detached 
points  in  human  annals,   but  they 
did  not  take  a  general  view  of  their 
tendency.     They,  did  not  consider 
whence  the  world  had  come,  or  whi- 
ther it  was  going.    They  formed  no 
connected  system  in  regard  to  the 
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march  of  human  events.  They  saw 
clearly  the  effects  of  particular  mea- 
sures or  systems  of  goyemment  at 
the  time,  bat  they  did  not  reflect  on 
the  chain  of  causes  which  first  raised 
up,  and  afterwurds  nndermined  it. 
J^jistotle,  the  most  powerful  intellect 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  of  the  same 
calibre  as  a  political  observer.  He 
considered  only  the  effects  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  government  which  he 
flaw  established  around  him.  In  that 
survey  he  was  admirable,  bat  he  never 
went  beyond  it.  Bossuet^s  Universal 
History  is  little  more  than  a  history  of 
the  Jews ;  he  refers  every  thing  to 
the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of 
Providence,  irrespective  of  the  fireedom 
of  the  human  will.  Montesquieu  first 
£xed  his  eyes  upon  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations,  as  worked  out 
by  the  actions  of  free  agents.  The 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Ramains 
Is  as  original  as  the  Princqoia^  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  science  as 
sublime,  and  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant to  man  than  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  bodies. 

Charles  Secondat,  Baron  de  laBrede 
and  Montesquieu,  was  bom  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Brede,  near  Bourdeaux, 
on  the  18tfa  January  1689.  The 
estate  of  La  Brede  had  been  long  in 
his  family,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
one ;  it  had  been  erected  into  a  barony 
in  favour  of  Jacob  de  Secondat,  hu 
great-CTeat-grandfather,  by  Henry 
IV.  The  office  of  President  of  the 
Parliament  (or  Local  Court  of  Jus- 
tice) of  Bourdeaux,  had  been  aequur- 
ed  by  his  family  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  father  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  president  of  that  tri- 
bunal. From  his  earliest  years  young 
Montesquieu  evinced  remarkaUe  rea- 
diness and  vivacity  of  mind ;  a  cir- 
cnmstanee  which  determined  his  fa- 
ther to  breed  him  up  to  the  ^^  magis- 
tracy,^ as  it  was  termed  in  France — 
a  x>rofB8sion  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  career  of  arms  peculiar  to 
the  noUe,  and  the  labours  of  the  bar 
confined  to  persons  of  plebeian  origin, 
and  fit>m  which  many  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  neariy  all  the  distingnished 
statesmen  of  France  took  their  rise. 
Montesquieu  entered  with  the  charac- 
teristic ardour  of  his  disposition  into 
the  studies  suited  for  that  destination ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  al- 
ready  collected    the    materials    of 


the  Esprit  des  Laix^  and  evinced' 
the  characteristic  turn  of  his  mind  for 
generalization,  by  an  immense  digest 
which  he  had  made  of  the  civil  Uiw. 
But  these  dry,  though  important 
studies,  did  not  exclusively  occupy 
his  mind ;  ho  carried  on,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  variety  of  other  pur- 
snits.  like  all  men  of  an  active  and 
intellectual  turn  of  mind,  his  recrea- 
tion was  found  not  in  repose,  but  in 
change  of  occnpation.  Books  of  voy- 
ages and  travels  were  collected,  and 
read  with  avidity;  he  devoured 
rather  than  read  the  classical  remains 
of  Greece  and  Bome.  "  That  anti- 
quity," said  he,  ^^  enchants  me,  and  I 
am  always  ready  to  say  with  Pliny — 
You  are  going  to  Athens ;  show  re- 
spect to  the  gods." 

It  was  under  this  feeling  of  devout 
gratitude  to  the  master  minds  of  the 
ancient  world,  that  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  literature,  which  came  out  in  a 
small  work  in  the  form  of  letters,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show,  tiiat  the 
idolatry  of  most  Pagans  did  of  its^ 
not  merit  eternal  damnation.  Pro- 
bably there  are  few  good  Christians^ 
fi-om  F^n^lon  and  Tillotson  down- 
wards, who  will  be  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  Even  in  that  jnvenOe  pro- 
duction are  to  be  found  traces  of  the 
sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and 
general  thought  which  oharactorised 
his  later  works.  But  he  was  soon 
thrown  into  the  proper  labonrs  of  his 
profession.  On  the  24th  Felnvary 
1714,  he  was  admitted  into  the  par- 
liament of  Bourdeaux  as  a  coundllor  ; 
and  his  paternal  uncle,  who  held  the 
president's  chaur,  having  died  twe 
years  after,  young  Montesquieu  was, 
on  the  13th  July  1716,  appointed  te 
that  important  office,  though  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Pro- 
bably his  being  thrown  thus  early  in 
life  into  the  discharge  of  onerous  and 
important  duties,  had  an  important 
effect  in  producing  that  firmness  %sA 
maturity  of  judgment  by  which  his 
mind  was  subsequently  diistinguished. 
Some  years  afterwai^,  he  gave  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the 
situation,  in  the  vigour  with  whidi  he 
remonstrated  against  the  impoffitioB 
of  a  fresh  tax  on  wine,  which  had  the 
effect  of  procuring  its  removal  at  the 
time,  though  the  necessities  of  go- 
vernment led  to  its  being  re*imposed 
some  years  after.     But  his  ardent 
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mind  was  not  confined  to  professional 
pursuits.  He  concurred  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  academy  of  sdonees  at 
Bourdeanx,  and  read  some  papers 
in  it  on  natural  histoiy ;  and  his  at- 
tention being  in  this  way  turned  to 
physical  science,  he  mrote  and  pub- 
lished in  the  journals,  a  project  for  a 
'*  Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  An- 
cient and  Modem." 

But  In  nohuman  being  wasmore  com- 
pletely exemplified  the  famous  line — 

''  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Montesquieu^s  genius  was  essen- 
tially mcMral  and  political ;  it  was  on 
man  himself,  not  the  material  world 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  that 
his  thoughts  were  fixed.  This  strong 
bent  soon  appeared  in  his  writings. 
He  next  read  at  the  academy  at 
Bourdeanx,  a  *^  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,**  atid  an  *•*•  Essay  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Homans  in  Religion," 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  immortal 
woriL  which  he  afterwards  composed 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  extraordi- 
nary people.  These  desultory  essays 
gave  no  indication  of  the  first  consi- 
derable wojk'  which  he  published, 
vdiich  was  the  famous  Lettres  Per^ 
aeoies.  They  appeared  in  1721,  when 
he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Their 
success  was  immediate  and  prodigi- 
ous ;  a  certiun  indication  in  matters 
of  thoDght,  that  they  were  not  destined 
to  durable  fame,  lliey  fell  in  with  the 
ideas  and  passions  of  the  time ;  they 
were  not  before  it ;  thence  their  early 
popularity  and  ultimate  oblivion.  The 
work  was  published  anonymously;  for . 
the  keen  but  delicate  satire  on  fVench 
manners  and  vices  which  it  contained, 
might  have  endangered  the  author, 
and  as  it  was  ho  had  no  small  difli- 
culty,  when  it  was  known  he  was  the 
writer,  in  escaping  from  its  effects. 
It  consists  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
an  imaginary  character,  Usbeck,  a 
Persian  traveller,  detailing  the  vices, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  French 
metropc^.  The  ingenuity,  sarcasm, 
and  ti-nth,  which  that  once  celebrated 
production  contains,  must  not  make 
ns  shut  our  eyes  to  its  glaring  de- 
fects ;  the  vices  of  the  age,  as  they 
mainly  contributed  to  its  early  popu- 
larity, have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
its  subsequent  decline.  It  contains 
many  passages  improperly  warm  and 
volnptcous,  and  some  which,  under 


the  mask  of  attacks  on  the  Jesuits, 
had  the  i4>pearance,  at  least,  of  being 
levelled  at  religion  itself.  No  work, 
at  l^at  period,  could  attract  atten- 
tion in  France  whidi  was  not  dis- 
figured by  these  blemishes.  Even 
the  great  mind  of  Montesquieu,  in  its 
first  essay  before  the  pubtic,  did  no^ 
escape  the  contagion  of  the  age. 

But,  erelong,  the  genius  of  this  pro^ 
fousd  thinker  was  devoted  to  more 
congenial  and  worthy  objects.  In 
1726,  he  sold  his  office  of  president  of 
the  paiiiament  of  Bourdeanx,  partly 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  toils  <^ 
legal  pursuit  and  judieial  business, 
which,  in  that  mercantile  and  rising 
community,  was  attended  with  great 
labour ;  partly  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  travel,  and  study  the  institutions 
and  character  of  different  nations — a 
pursuit  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  idiich,  without  doubt,  had 
apowerfnl  effect  in  giving  him  that  vast 
command  of  detached  facts  in  political 
science,  and  that  liberal  view  of  insti- 
tutions, habits,  and  manners,  differing 
in  some  degree  from  his  own,  by 
which  his  philosophical  writings  are 
so  eminently  distinguished.  Here,  as 
in  the  bio^^aphy  of  almost  all  other 
really  great  men,  it  is  found,  that 
some  circumstances  apparently  trivial 
or  accidental  have  given  a  permanent 
bent  to  their  mind;  have  stored  it 
with  the  appropriate  knowledge,  and 
turned  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  allotted 
sphere ;  and  contributed  to  form  the 
matrix  in  which  original  thought  was 
formed,  and  new  truth  communicated 
by  Providence  to  mankind.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted 
several  years,  he  visited  successively 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzeriand, 
the  Rhine,  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
England — in  the  latter  of  which  he 
lived  two  years.  During  these  varied 
travels,  he  made  notes  on  all  the 
countries  which  he  visited,  which' 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  stock 
of  political  infoimation  which  he  pos- 
sessed. These  notes  are  still  extant ; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  in  such  a  state 
of  maturity  as  to  admit  of  publication. 

On  his  return  to  France,  which 
took  place  in  1732,  he  retired  to  his 
native  chateau  of  La  Brede,  and  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  ithe  great 
business  of  his  life.  The  fruit  of  his 
studies  and  reflections  appeared  in 
the  Considerations  sur  les  Caxisea  de 
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la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des 
RomainSy  which  was  published  in  1732. 
Great  and  original  as  this  work — the 
moat  perfect  of  all  his  compositions — 
.was,  it  did  not  g^ve  vent  to  the  whole 
Ideas  which  filled  his  capacioos  mind. 
Home,  great  as  it  was,  was  but  a 
eiogle  state ;  it  was  the  comparison 
with  other  states,  the  development 
•Of  the  general  principles  which  run 
through  the  jurisprudence  and  insti- 
tutions of  all  nations,  which  occupied 
Ms  thoughts.  The  success  which 
Attended  his  essay  on  the  institutions 
and  progress  of  a  single  people,  en- 
couraged him  to  enlarge  his  views 
and  extend  his  labours.  He  came  to 
embrace  the  whole  known  world,  dvi- 
iized  and  uncivilized,  in  his  plan ;  and 
after  fourteen  years  of  assiduous  la- 
bours and  toil,  the  immortal  ^*  Spuit 
of  Laws*'  appeared. 

The  histoiy  of  Montesquieu's  mind, 
during  the  progress  of  this  great 
work,  is  singularly  curious  and  inte- 
resting. At  times  ho  wrote  to  his 
friends  that  his  great  work  advanced 
*^  It  pas  de  gdant ;"  at  others,  he  was 
depressed  by  the  slow  progress  which 
it  made,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
prodigious  mass  of  materials  which 
jrequired  to  be  worked  into  its  com- 
position. So  distrustful  was  he  of  its 
success,  even  after  the  vast  labour  he 
had  employed  in  its  composition,  that 
he  sent  his  manuscript  before  publi- 
cation to  a  friend  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely  —  Helvetius.  That 
friend,  notwithstanding  all  his  pene- 
tration, was  so  mistaken  in  his  reck- 
oning, that  he  conceived  the  most 
.serious  disquietude  as  to  the  ruin  of 
Montesquieu's  reputation  by  the 
.{)ublication  of  such  a  work.  Such 
was  his  alarm  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  write  to  the  author  on  the  subject, 
but  gave  the  manuscript  to  another 
critic,  Saurin,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Spartacus^  long  since  ex- 
tinct, who  passed  the  same  judgment 
upon  it.  Both  concurred  in  thinking 
that  the  reputation  of  Montesquieu 
would  be  entirely  ruined  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  manuscript;  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  semi-volup- 
tuous, semi-infidel  Lettres  Persanes^ 
would  sink  into  a  mere  Legist,  a  dull 
jcommentator  on  pandects  and  statutes, 


if  he  published  the  Esprit  des  Laix. 
"That,"  said  Helvetius,  "is  what 
afflicts  me  for  him,  and  for  humanity, 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  have 
served. '*  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  Helvetius  should  write  to  Mon- 
tesquieu to  give  him  an  account  of 
their  joint  opinion,  that  he  should  not 
give  the  work  to  the  world  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  Saurin,  with  some  reason, 
was  afraid  that  Montesquieu  would 
be  hurt  at  their  communication ;  but 
Helvetius  wrote  to  him^— "Be  uof, 
uneasy ;  he  is  not  hurt  at  our  advice ; 
he  loves  frankness  in  his  friends.  He 
is  willing  to  bear  with  discussions;, 
but  answers  only  by  sallies,  and  rarely 
changes  his  opinions.  I  have  not 
given  him  ours  from  any  idea  that  he 
would  either  change  his  conduct  or 
modify  his  preconceived  ideas,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  sincerity, 
cost  what  it  will,  with  friends.  'When 
the  light  of  truth  shall  have  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  self-love,  ho  will  at 
least  not  be  able  to  reproach  us  with 
having  been  less  indulgent  than  the 
public." 

Montesquieu,  however,  was  not 
discouraged.  He  sent  his  manuscript 
to  the  press  with  hardly  any  altera- 
tion, and  took  for  his  motto,  Prolem 
sine  matre  creaiam ;  *  in  allusion  to 
the  originality  of  his  conception,  and 
the  total  want  of  any  previous  model 
on  which  it  had  been  formed.  The 
work  appeared  in  the  month  of  July 
1748 ;  and  its  success,  so  far  as  the 
sale  went,  was  prodigious.  Before 
two  years  had  elaps^,  it  had  gone 
through  twenty- two  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  This  early  success,  rare 
in  works  of  profound  and  origmal 
thought,  showed,  that  though  it 
was  in  advance  of  the  age,  it  was 
but  a  little  in  advance;  and  that  it 
had  struck  a  key  which  was  ready 
to  vibrate  in  the  national  mind. 
Like  all  distinguished  works,  if  it  was 
much  read  and  admired  by  some,  it 
was  as  keenly  criticized  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  others.  Madame  de  Def- 
fand  said  it  was  not  the  Esprit  des 
Loix  he  had  written^  but  Esprit  sur 
Us  Loix.  This  expression  made  a 
great  noise ;  it  had  a  certain  degree 
of  truth,  just  enough,  when  coupled 


*  An  offspring  created  without  a  mother. 
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Tvithepigrammaticbrevity,  to  malccthe 
fortane  of  the  sayer.  Encoaraged  by 
its  success,  the  enemies  of  original 
genios,.  ever  ready  to  assail  it,  united 
their  forces,  and  Montesqnieu  was 
soon  the  object  of  repeated  and  en- 
venomed attacks.  It  was  said,  that 
to  establish  certain  favourite  theories, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
travellers  obscure  and  of  doubtful 
credit ;  that  he  leapt  too  rapidly  from 
particulars  to  general  conclusions; 
that  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
climate  and  physical  laws  what  was 
in  fact  the  result  of  moral  or  political 
causes;  that  he  had  split  the  same 
subject  into  small  chapters,  so  con- 
fusedly arranged  that  there  was  no 
order  or  system  in  the  w^ork ;  that  it 
was  still  incomplete,  and  wanted  the 
master- hand  which  was  to  put  it  toge- 
tlier ;  and  that  it  resembled  the  detach- 
ed pieces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  each 
of  which  is  fair  or  brilliant  in  itself,  but 
which  have  no  meaning  or  expression 
till  disposed  by  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artist.  There  was  some  truth  in 
fldU  these  criticisms ;  it  is  rare  that  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  reproaches  made 
against  a  work  of  original  thought. 
Envy  generally  discovers  a  blot  to 
hit.  Malignity  is  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  some  blemish  to  point  out.  It  is 
by  exaggerating  slight  defects,  and 
preserving  silence  on  great  merits, 
that  literary  jealousy  ever  tries  to 
work  out  its  wretched  spite.  The 
wisdom  of  an  author  is  not  to  re- 
sent or  overlook,  but  in  silence  to 
profit  by  such  sallies ;  conveiting 
thus  the  industry  and  envy  of  his 
enemies  into  a  source  of  advantage 
to  himself. 

Montesquieu,  in  pursuance  of  these 
principles,  passed  over  in  silence  the 
malignant  attacks  of  a  herd  of  critics, 
whose  works  ai'e  now  buried  in  the 
charnel-house  of  time,  but  who  strove 
with  all  the  fury  of  envy  and  disap- 
pointment to  extinguish  his  rising  fame. 
When  pressed  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  answer  some  of  these  attacks,  he 
replied — ^^  It  is  unnecessary ;  I  am 
sufficiently  avenged  on  some  by  the 
n^lect  of  the  public,  on  others  by  its 
inaignation.'*  Hie  only  instance  in 
which  he  deviated  fi-om  this  wise  reso- 
lution was  in  replying  to  the  attacks 
of  an  anonymous  critic,  who,  in  a 
journal  entitled  the  NouveUes  Ecclesi' 
oHiquts^  had  represented  him  as  an 


atheist.  In  his  LcUres  PersaneSj 
though  he  had  never  assailed  the  great 
principles  of  his  reUgion,  he  had,  in 
his  sallies  against  the  Jesuits,  gone 
far  to  waiTant  the  belief  that  he  was 
inclined  to  do  so ;  and  had  already  done 
enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  tyran** 
nical  and  bigoted  ecclesiastics  who 
at  that  period  ruled  the  Church  of 
France,  to  wan-ant  his  being  included 
in  the  class  of  infidel  writers.  Bat 
his  mind,  chastened  by  years,  en- 
lightened by  travelling  and  reflection, 
had  come  to  cast  off  these  prejudices 
of  his  age  and  country,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  Bomish  tyranny  by  which 
it  had  been  oppressed,  but  unworthy 
of  an  intellect  of  such  gi-asp  and  can- 
dour. In  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  Holland  and 
England,  he  had  seen  the  working  of 
Ghristianity  detached  from  the  rigid 
despotism  by  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  fetters  belief,  and  the  well- 
conceived  appliances  by  which  it  sti- 
mnlates  imagination,  and  opens  a 
refuge  for  frailty.  Impressed  with 
the  new  ideas  thus  awakened  in  \\is 
mind,  he  had  in  his  Esprit  des  Loix 
pronounced  a  studious  and  sincere 
euloginm  on  Christianity;  recom- 
mending it,  not  only  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  systems  of  religious  be- 
lief, but  as  the  only  'secure  basis  of 
social  oitler  and  improvement.  It 
was  material  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion, partly  just,  partly  erroneous?, 
which  his  earlier  and  more  indiscreet 
writuigs  had  produced ;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  and  published  his  De^ 
fence  de  C Esprit  des  Ixtix,  This  little 
piece  is  a  model  of  just  and  candid 
reasoning,  accompanied  with  a  refined 
and  delicate  vein  of  ridicule,  which 
disarmed  opposition  without  giving 
ground  for  resentment.  Ho  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  fine  satire  with 
which  he  had  overthrown  his  enemies. 
— "  What  pleases  me  in  my  Defence, 
is  not  so  much,"  said  he,  '*  to  have 
floored  the  Ecclesiastics,  as  to  have 
let  them  fall  so  gently."  Posterity 
will  find  a  more  valuable  charm  in 
this  little  production ;  it  is,  that  the 
author  in  it  has  unconsciously  painted 
himself.  His  contemporaries  have 
recorded,  that  in  reading  it  they  could 
believe  they  heard  the  writer  speak ; 
and  this  proves  that  his  talents  in 
conversation  had  been  equal  to  those 
he  dlspUyedin  writing^acombmatioit 
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very  nure  In  persons  of  the  higUest 
elass  in  literature. 

The  fame  of  Montesquieu,  great  ae  it 
was  in  his  own  conntiy,  was  even  great- 
er in  foreign  ones.  In  Great  Britain 
in  particular,  the  Esprit  des  Loix  early 
acquired  a  prodigious  reputation.  It 
was  read  and  admired  by  all  persons 
of  thought  and  education.  This  was 
partly  the  consequence  of  England 
being  so  much  in  advance  of  France 
in  the  career  of  liberty — ^alike  in  mat- 
ters dvil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  new 
ideas,  hardy  thoughts,  and  original 
conceptions  of  the  great  work  met 
with  a  ready  reception,  and  cordial 
admiration,  in  the  land  of  freedom 
and  the  Reformation^in  the  country 
where  meditation  had  so  long  been 
turned  to  political  subjects,  contempla- 
tion to  religious  truth.  But  another 
cause  of  lasting  influence  also  contri- 
buted to  the  same  effect.  Original 
genius  is  ever  more  readily  and  will- 
ingly admired  in  foreign  states  than 
its  own :  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.  He  interferes  too 
much  with  existing  influences  or  repu- 
tations. To  foreigners  he  is  mate 
remote — ^more  like  a  dead  man.  Hu- 
man vanity  is  less  hurt  by  his  eleva- 
tion. 

The  latter  years  of  Montesquieu's 
life  were  spent  almost  entirely  in 
retirement  at  his  paternal  chateau  of 
La  Brede,  varied  occasionally  by  visits 
to  the  great  world  at  Paris.  He  was 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  gardening 
— ^tenadons  of  his  seignorlal  rights, 
but  indulgent  to  the  last  degree  to  his 
tenantry,  by  whom  he  was  ad(Mred. 
Never  was  exemplified  in  a  more  re- 
markable manner  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  the  recollections  of  a  well-spent 
life  on  the  felicity  of  its  later  years,  or 
the  fountains  of  happiness  which  may 
be  opened  in  the  breast  itself  firom  the 
calm  serenity  of  conscious  po^er  and 
great  aclilevement.  He  conversed 
much  with  the  farmers  and  peasants 
on  his  estate,  whose  houses  he  fire- 
quently  entered,  and  whose  conviviali- 
ties, on  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  a 
l^h,  he  seldom  failed  to  attend.  He 
often  preferred  their  conversation  to 
that  of  persons  their  superiors  in  rank 
or  information — ^^  for,*'  said  he,  ^^  they 
are  not  learned  enough  to  enter  into 
argument;  they  only  tell  you  what 
they  know,  which  frequently  you  do 
not  know  yourself."    Though  helived 


with  the  great  when  in  Paris,  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  inclination^ 
jret  their  society  was  noways  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness.  He  flew  as 
soon  as  he  could  from  their  brilliant 
assemblies  to  the  retirement  of  hto 
estate,  where  he  found  with  joy,  phi* 
losophy,  books,  and  repose.  Sor- 
rounded  by  the  peofde  of  the  eoontry 
in  their  hours  of  leisure,  after  having 
studied  man  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
world  and  the  history  of  nations,  he 
studied  it  in  those  simple  minds  whnh  . 
nature  alone  had  taught ;  and  he  found 
something  to  learn  there.  He  con- 
versed cheerfolly  with  them ;  like  So- 
crates, he  drew  oqt  their  talents  and 
information ;  he  appeared  to  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  their  c(mver8ation 
as  in  that  of  the  brilliant  circles  by 
which  he  was  courted  in  the  capital ; 
he.  terminated  their  disputes  by  his 
wisdom,  assuaged  their  suflbrings  by 
his  beneficence. 

In  society  he  was  nnifbrmly  affiible, 
cheerful,  and  considerate.  His  con- 
versation was  light,  agreeaMe,  and 
instructive,  abounding  with  anecdotes 
of  the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  likehlsstyle 
in  writing,  it  was  brief,  troncAcml,  and 
epigrammatic,  fidl  of  Tvit  and  observa- 
tion, but  without  a  particle  of  bitter- 
ness or  satire.  Incom^ionwithallmen 
of  the  highest  class  of  intdleet,  he 
was  totally  devoid  of  envy  or  jealoi»y. 
None  more  readily  applauded  genius 
or  merit  in  others,  or  was  more  ded- 
rous  on  all  occasions  to  bring  it  for- 
ward, and  give  it  the  due  reward. 
No  one  recounted  anecdotes  witii  more 
vivacity,  a  happier  effect,  er  less 
tedium.  He  knew  that  the  dose  of 
idl  such  narratives  contains  in  general 
all  that  is  pleasing  in  them;  and 
therefore  he  hastened  to  arrive  at  it 
before  the  patience  of  his  hearers 
could  be  exhausted.  He  had  a  per- 
fect horror  at  hmg  stories*  He 
was  frequently  absent,  and  remained 
in  society  for  some  time  wrapt  in 
thought,  without  speaking ;  bat  never 
failed,  on  such  occasions,  to  make 
amends  by  some  unexpected  remark 
or  anecdote,  which  revived  the  lan- 
guishing conversation.  His  mind  was 
frdl :  no  subject  could  be  mentioned 
on  which  he  was  not  informed ;  but 
he  never  brought  his  knowledge  osten- 
tatiously forward,  and  sought  rather 
to  draw  out  those  around  him,  end 
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lead  tho  conyersttian  so  as  to  make 
<k^e»  shuie,  tbaa  to  do  so  blmfi«lf. 

He  was  regular  and  methodical  in 
lus  life;  andthia  arose  not  merely 
^m  his  character  and  dispositioB> 
Imt  the  order  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself  in  his  studies.    Though  cap- 
able of  long-eontinned  effort  and  pro- 
fomd  medUation,  he  never  exhausted 
Us  strength;  he  nniformlj  changed 
the  subject  of  his  labour,  or  book,  to 
4ome  recreation,  before  feeling  the 
4Ewnaation  of  fatigue.    TemperateL  in 
Ma  habitst  ser^e  and  unruffled  in  his 
mind,  heenjoycda  much  larger  share  of 
happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.    He  was  fortunately  married  ; 
had  affectionate  children,  whose  kind- 
ness and  attentions  solaced  his  de- 
-dining  years;   and  his  remarkable 
prudence  and  economy  not  only  pre- 
4Mnred  him  from  these  pecuniary  em- 
barrascnnents  so  common  to  men  of 
genius,  but  enabled  him  freqnentiy  to 
indulge  the  benoTol^M^  oi  his  dlspo« 
4Ution  by  sitosdid  acts  of  generosity. 
Be  freqnentiy  said  that  he  had  never 
>^:parienced  a  chagrin  in  life  which 
■an  hour*s  reading  did  not  dissipate. 
In  his  later  years,  when  his  eyesight 
was  tt&ctedy  he  depended  chiefly  on 
listening    to  reading   aloud,  which 
waa  done  alternately  by  bis  secretary 
and  one  of  his  daughters.    He  had 
^veiy  thing  which  could  make  life 
bajM>y ;  an  ample  fortune,  affectionate 
imUy,  fune   never  contested,  the 
^(msciouaness  of  great  powers  nobly 
applied — '^  I  hare  nerer  through  life," 
aaid  he  in  his  old  age,  ^^  had  a  cha- 
grin, still  less  an  hour  of  ennuL    I 
waken  in  the  morning  with  a  secret 
pleasmre  at  beholding  the  light.     I 
gaae  upon  it  with  a  species  of  ravish- 
ment.   All  the  day  I  am  content.  In 
the  eveniBg,  when  I  retire  to  rest,  I 
&11  into  a  sort  of  reverie  which  pre- 
vents the  efibrt  of  thought,  and  I  t>as8 
^he  night  without  once  widung." 

No  man  ever  possessed  a  higher 
aense  of  the  dignity  of  intellectual 
power,  of  its  great  and  glorious  mis- 
aion,  (tf  its  superiority  to  all  the  world 
«aUs  great,  and  of  the  consequent 
jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  it 
as  sure  to  be  regarded  b^  the  deposi- 
taries of  iK^ticfi  authority.  He  was 
neglected  by  them ;  he  knew  it,  and 
expected  it ;  it  never  gave  him  a  mo- 
ment's chagrin.  ^^  He  was  not  iusen- 
aible,"  says  D'Alembert,  ^^  to  glory ; 


but  he  had  no  desire  to  win  bat 

by  deserving  it.    Never  did  be  at- 
tempt to  eidiaace  his  reputation  by 
the  underhand   devices   and  secret 
machinations  by  which  second-rate 
men  so  often  strive  to  sustam  their 
literary  fortunes.    Worthy  of  eveiy 
eloge  and  of  every  recompense,  he 
asked  nothing,  and  was  noways  sur- 
prised at  being  forgot    But  he  had 
courage  enough  in  critical  drcnm- 
stances  to  solicit  the  protection  at 
eourt  of  men  of  letters  persecuted  and 
unfortunate,  and  he  obtained  their 
restoration  to  favour."    What  a  pic- 
ture of  the  first  man  of  his  age,  living 
in  retirement,  asking  nothing,  noways 
surprised  at  being  forgot !    He  knew 
humannatnre  well  who  acted  thus  alter 
writmg  the  Eqnit  d§s  Loix,    Power 
loves  talent  as  long  as  it  serves  itself^ 
when  it  is  useful  but  manageaUc ;  it 
hates  it  when  it  becomes  its  instructor. 
Self-love  is  gratiOed  by  tho  subservi- 
ence of  genius  in  the  first  case ;  it  la 
mortified  by  its  superiority  in  the  last* 
But  this  honoured  and  happy  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.    Shortiy  after 
the   publication   of  the  Esprit  dti 
Loix^  the  strength  of  Monteaquiea 
rapidly  decUned;  it  seemed  aaif  na- 
ture had  been  exhausted  by  that  great 
production.    ^^  I  had  intended,"  said 
he  in  his  journal,  ^^  to  give  more  ex- 
tent and  depth  to  some  parts  of  tho 
Etiptii  des  Loix^  but  I  luive  become 
incapable  (^  it.    Reading  has  weak- 
ened my  eyes ;  and  it  seems  as  if  tho 
little  light  that  still  remains  to  them, 
is  but  the  dawn  of  the   day  when 
they  will  dose  for  ever."    His  anti- 
cipati<ms  were   not  long  of  being 
carried  into   effect.      In   Februaiy 
1755,  he  was  seized  with  an  iuflam- 
n^atory  fever  when   on  a  visit  at 
Paris.    The  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  him  by  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  especially  the  Due  de 
Nivemois  and  the  Duchesse  d'Ai- 
gaillon,  two  of  his  oldest  Mends ;  but 
he  sunk  under  the  malady  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  days.    The  sweetness  of 
his  temper  and  serenity  of  bis  dispo- 
sition never  deserted  him  daring  this 
iUness.    From  the  first  be  was  aware 
of  its  dangerous  nature,  but  not  a 
groan,  a  complaint,  or  a  murmur  ever 
escaped  bis  lips.    The  Jesuits  made 
strenuous  endeavours  to  get  posses- 
sion of  him  daring  his  last  moments ; 
but,  tbou£^  strongly  impressed  witk 
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religions  principle,  he  resisted  all  their 
efforts  to  extractfrom  him  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  their  pccnllar  tenets. 
"I  have  always  respected  i-eligion," 
said  he ;  "  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  noblest  gift  ever  bestowed  by 
God  on  man."  The  Jesuits  strenu- 
ously urged  him  to  put  into  their 
hands  a  corrected  copy  of  the  Let* 
tres  Perscmes^  in  which  he  had  ex- 
punged the  passages  having  an  irre- 
ligious tendency,  but  he  refused  to 
give  it  to  them ;  but  he  gave  the  copy 
to  the  Duchcsse  d'Aiguillon,  and 
Madame  Dnprd  deStManr,who  were 
in  the  apartment,  with  instructions  for 
its  publication,  saying,  "  I  will  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  religion,  but  no- 
thing to  the  Jesuits."  Shortly  after 
he  received  extreme  unction  from  the 
hands  of  the  cnr^  of  the  parish.  "  Sir," 
said  the  priest,  "  yon  now  feel  how 
great  is  God."  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  and  how  little  man."  These  were 
his  last  words.  Ho  died  on  the  10th 
of  February  1765. 

Montesquieu  left  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts  and  notes;  but  they 
were  in  so  incomplete  a  state,  that  a 
few  detached  fragments  only  have 
been  deemed  fit  for  publication.  Ho 
had  written  a  journal  of  his  travels, 
and  in  particular  a  set  of  "  Notes  on 
England,"  which  would  havfe  been  of 
much  value  had  they  been  worked 
up  to  a  mature  form ;  but  death  in- 
terrupted him  when  he  was  only  in  the 
commencement  of  that  great  under- 
taking. He  had  begun  a  history  of 
France  under  Lonis  Jtl.,  which  is  still 
extant,  though  very  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  work.  The  introduc- 
tion, containing  a  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Europe  at  that  period,  is  said  to 
equal  the  most  brilliant  picture  left 
by  his  immortal  hand.  It  is  written 
in  the  terse,  epigrammatic  style  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  its  author ;  and 
a  few  striking  expressions  preserved 
by  those  who  have  had  access  to  the 
manuscript,  will  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  work  would  have  been. 
"  He  saw  only,"  said  he, "  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  the  com- 
mencement of  vengeance."  Termi- 
nating a  parallel  of  Loms  XL  and 
Kicheliea,  which  he  drew  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  he  ob- 
served, "  He  made  the  monarch  plaj 
the  second  part  in  the  monarchy,  but 
the  first  in  Europe — ^he  lowered  the 


king,  but  he  raised  the  kingdom.** 
These  and  similar  expressions  are  io 
Montesquieu^s  peculiar  and  nervous 
style,  and  they  prove  that  the  work 
wonld  have  contahied,  if  completed, 
many  brilliant  passages ;  but  they  do 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
history  itself  wonld  have  been  of  moch 
value.  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  an  historian  than  great  powers 
of  epigrammatic  expression ;  it  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  candour  to  point  and  anti- 
thesis. It  is  well  for  Tacitns  that  we 
have  not  the  other  side  of  his  story 
recounted  by  a  winter  of  equal  power, 
but  less  party  spirit  and  force  of  ex- 
pression. In  truth,  it  is  probable  the 
world  has  not  lost  much  by  Montes* 
qnieu*s  numerous  unpublished  manu- 
scripts having  been  left  in  an  incom- 
plete state.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
writing  of  romances,  or  the  annals  of 
human  events,  but  there  is  avery  early 
limit  to  the  production  of  original 
ideas,  even  to  the  greatest  intellects ; 
to  Plato,  Bacon,  Newton,  Smith,  or 
Montesquieu,  they  are  given  only  in 
a  limited  number.  Hence  their  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  thonghts, 
when  their  writings  become  voinmi- 
nons.  Montesquieu  has  done  enough  ; 
Ills  mission  to  man  has  been  amply 
fulfilled. 

In  common  with  other  men  whose 
thonghts  have  made  a  great  and  wide- 
spread impression  on  mankind,  the 
originality  and  value  of  Montesquien^s 
conceptions  cannot  be  rightly  appreci- 
ated by  subsequent  ages.  That  is  the 
consequence  of  theur  very  originality 
and  importance.  They  have  sunk  so 
deep,  and  spread  so  far  among  man- 
kind, that  they  have  become  common 
and  almost  trite.  Like  the  expressions 
of  Shakspeare,  Gray,  or  Milton,  they 
have  become  household  words;  on 
reading  his  works,  we  are  astonished 
to  find  how  vast  a  proportion  of  onr  ha- 
bitual thoughts  and  expressions  have 
spfung  from  that  source.  This,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  reproach  to  an 
author,  is  his  highest  commendation ; 
it  dcflnonstrates  at  once  the  impression 
his  thoughts  have  made  on  mankind. 
If  wo  would  discover  the  step  a  great 
man  has  made,  we  must  recur  to  the 
authors  in  the  same  line  who  have 
preceded  him,  and  then  the  change 
appears  great  indeed.  The  highest 
praise  which  can  bo  bestowed  on  an 
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amthor  of  original  thought,  is  to  say, 
that  his  ideas  wcro  unkuown  to  the 
authors  who  preceded,  trite  with  those 
wlio  followed  him. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mou- 
tesquieti*s  thoughts,  is  the  tradng 
the  operation  of  j|:cncral  and  lasting 
canses  on  human  affairs.    Before  his 
time,  the  march  of  poiltical  or  social 
events  was  ascribed  by  divmes  to  the 
immediate  and  direct  agencj  of  the 
Deity  guiding  human  actions,  as  a 
general  moves  an  army;  by  men  of 
the  world,  to  chance,  or  the  master- 
ing influence  of  individual  energy  and 
talent.    Bossnet  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  eminent  of  the  former 
class.  Voltaire  brought  the  doctrines 
of  the  latter  to  their  highest  perfection. 
In  opposition  to  both,  Montesquieu 
strenuously  asserted  the  operation  of 
general   laws,  emanating    doubtless 
origiually  from  the  institutions  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  hu- 
man' mind  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  man  is  placed  in  society,  but 
acting  at  subsequent  i^eriods  through 
the  instrumentality  of  free  agenta,  and 
of  permanent  and  lastmg  operation  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.    Machiavel  had 
frequently  got  sight  of  this  sublime 
theory  in  his  political  writings ;  and 
in  his  Discorsi  on  Roman  Histor}', 
many  of  the  most  profound  observa- 
tions ever  made  by  man  on  the  work- 
•  ing  of  the  human  mind  under  free  in- 
stitutions, and  of  the  corresponding^ 
effects  of  similar  principles  of  action 
in  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  of 
those  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  are 
to  be  found.    But  it  was  Montesquieu 
who  first  carried  out  the  doctrine  to 
its  full  extent,  and  traced  its  opera- 
tion through  an  infinity  of  historical 
events  and  political  institutions.  It  is 
to  the  success  with  which  he  has  done 
this,  and  t^e  con'ibined  philosophical 
depth  and  grasp  of  details   which 
his  writings  exhibit,  that  his  colos- 
sal reputation  has  been  owing.    He 
had  prodigious  acquaintance  with  in- 
dividual facts,  united  to  the  power 
of  classifying  them  under  theur  proper 
heads,  and  deducing  from  them  their 
general  and  common  principles.  Like 
the  steam-engine,  he  could,  by  turns, 
turn  a  thread  round  a  spindle,  and 
elevate  a  seventy-four  in  the  air.  He 
was  the  Kepler  of  science;  like  the 
immortal  German,  ho  had  made  eighty 
thousand  obscn'ations  in  the  social 


world ;  but,  like  him,  he  could  dednco 
the  few  laws  of  national  advance  or 
decline  from  the  regular  irregularity 
of  their  motion. 

The  expression.  Esprit  des  Loix^ 
selected  as  the  title  of  Montesquieu'i^ 
great  work,  was  not  happily  chosen. 
What  he  meant  was  not  the  Spirit 
o/LawSy  but  the  causes  from  which 
laws  have  arisen ;  the  ^^  Legea  Lc^ 
gum^^  as  Cicero  said,  to  which  they 
were  owing,  and  from  which  they 
had  sprung.    He  ascribed  very  little 
influence  to  human   institutions   in 
moulding  the  chai*acter  or  determining 
the  felicity  of  man.    On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  these  institutions  were 
in  general  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Ho 
conceived  that  they  arose,  in  every 
country,  from  something  peculiar  in 
the  race  from  which  the  nature  de- 
scended, or  the  climate,  employments, 
or  mode  of  earning  subsistence  to 
which  it  was  chamed  in  Bubsequent 
times  by  the  physical  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  placed.    A  certain  ' 
type  or  character  was  imprinted  on 
every  people,  either  by  the  ineradi- 
cable influence  of  blood,  which  de- 
scends to  the  remotest  generations, 
or  the  not  less  irremovable  effect  of 
external  and  physical  circumstances 
which  attaches  to  them  through  all 
ages.    It  was  this  blood  and  those 
circumstances  which  formed  the  na- 
tional character,  and  through  it,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  moulded 
the  national  customs  and  institutions. 
Such  customs  and  institutions  were 
those  w*hich,  having  been  framed  by 
necessity,  or  the  dictates  of  expe- 
dience,   according   to   the    circum- 
stances in  which  each  people  were 
placed,  were  best  adapted  to  their 
temper  and  situation.    Tine  wisdom 
consisted  not  in  altering  but  foUowing^ 
out  the  spirit  of  existing  laws  and 
customs  ;   and,  in  his  own  words — 
^^  No  nation  ever  yet  rose  to  lasting- 
greatness  but  from  institutions  in  con- 
formity to  its  spirit.^'    No  calamitiea 
were  so  great  or  irremediable  as  thoso 
which  arose  from  disregarding  the 
separate  characters  stamped  on  the 
different  races  and  nations  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  or  seeking 
to  force  upon  one  people  or  one  race 
the   institutions  which  have   arisen 
among,  and  are  adapted  to,  another. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  priuci-  , 
pics  which  run  through  Montesquieu's 
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writiogSy  and  to  the  citacidfttioa  of 
TThich  he  deroted  the  fifteen  best  jeais 
of  his  life.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  they  are  entirely  at  va* 
riance  with  the  whole  doctrines  of  the 
Erench  philosophers  of  tiie  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  and  whieh 
were  practically  enforced  and  carried 
into  effeet  in  their  great  Bevolniion. 
With  them  institntions  were  every 
thing;  national  character,  descent, 
employment,  or  physical  circum- 
stances, nothing.  All  mankind  would 
be  the  same  if  they  cmly  enjoyed  the 
same  liberty,  laws,  and  institutions* 
The  differoices  observable  among 
them  were  entirely  the  result  oi  the 
different  governments  fMced  upon 
men,  in  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, by  the  tyranny  of  kings,  the 
force  of  conquest,  or  the  machinations 
of  priests.  One  frame  of  institutions, 
one  code  of  laws,  one  set  of  govern- 
ment maxims,  were  adapted  for  all 
the  worid,  and  if  practically  acted 
upon  would  every  where  produce  the 
43ame  pure  and  upright  character  in 
the  people.  Yice  and  wickedness 
were  the  hatefol  effect  of  aristocratic 
pride,  khigly  lusts,  or  saeerdetal  delu- 
sion ;  the  hamaa;  heart  was  naturally 
innocent,  and  b^it  only  vpoa  virtue; 
when  the  debaoog  influence  of  these 
corrupters  of  mea  was  removed,  it 
wonld  univenaHy  resume  its  natural 
direction.  Hence  the  masim  of 
Bobespierre--^^  Le  peuple  est  tm^owrs 
hwL,  le  magistrat  tonjours  corruptUile." 
Hence  t^  readiness  with  which  the 
constitution -mongers  at  Paris  set 
themselves  to  prepare  skeletons  of 
government  for  all  nations,  and  their 
miiversal  identity  with  that  originally 
cast  during  the  forvoor  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion  for  the  Great  Nation.  Hence 
also,  it  maybe  added, their  experienced 
evite,  short  duration,  and  universal 
sweeping  away,  within  a  few  years, 
before  t£e  aecnnmlated  snfiering  and 
aroused  indignatioa  of  mankind. 

It  was  owing  to  this  fundamental 
variance  between  the  doctrines  of 
Montesquieu  and  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  his^coBtemporaries,  and  nearly 
the  whole  generation  which  succeeded 
him,  that  the  comparative  obscurity  of 


his  fiune  after  hisdei^and  the  ]ie-\ 
gleet  which  his  writings  for  long  expe-  , 
rienced  in  France,  are  to  be  ascribed. 
When  we  contemplate  the  i^ofouiid 
nature  of  his  thoughts,  the  h^ipy 
terseness  and  epigrammatic  force  oi 
his  espressioBS,  and  the  great  eadj 
fame  which  his  writings  acquired^ 
nothing  appears  more  extraordinary 
than  thesobsequent neglect  into  wludi» 
for  above  half  a  century  after  his  deaths 
he  fell.*  Voltaire,  BoneseaUi  Helve- 
tins,  Condorcet,  Turcot,  and  the  £n-> 
cydopedlsts,  were  thim  at  the  acme 
oftheirrepatatioB;  and  their  docfarmen 
as  to  the  natural  innocence  of  man, 
and  the  universal  moulding  of  humaa 
character  by  political  iustitutions,  not 
of  political  institutions  by  human 
character,  were  too  much  at  variance 
with  Montesquieu  s  dedaetions  and 
conclusions  to  admit  of  their  coex.- 
isting  together.  The  experience 
of  tkus  Bevol«ti<»,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  however,  fi^long  spread  « 
doubt  amcmg  many  thu^lng  menv 
whether  these  doctrines  were  ia 
reality  as  well  founded  as  they  were 
universally  r^^uresented  to  be  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  preceding  age» 
Niqsoleon,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  theur  erroneons  nature,  had 
a  hid^  admiration  for  Montesqniea, 
and  frequently  quoted  his  sen^ 
timents.  But  still  the  opposite  set 
of  opinions,  diffused  over  the  world 
with  the  tricolor  flag,  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  great  mmority  even 
of  wdl-informed  men,  at  least  in  all 
republican  states  and  constitutiuiai 
monarchies.  The  polity  of  England 
in  encouraging  the  revelations  of 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spun,  and  the 
South  American  rispublics,  has,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  beui  mainly 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  institn- 
tions  similar  to  those  of  Britain  may 
with  safety  be  transferred  to  other 
states,  and  that  it  is  among  them 
alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  dnrabla 
alltances  or  cordial  support.  The 
wretched  fate  of  all  the  coimtries, 
strangers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
who  heve  been  cniaed  with  these 
alien  constitutions,  whether  in  the 
Spanish  or  Italian  Peninsnlasi  or  the 


*  ^  There  is  no  one  now  thinks  of  reading  Montesquien,"  sud  the  Marqnis  of 
Mirabeatii  author  of  VAmi  de$  Hommet,  and  a  distmgnished  economist,  to  the  Kiag^ 
of  Sweden,  in  1772,  at  Paris.-»See  Biog,  Univ.  xsuu  80. 
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SoQth  AmeEican  states— tke  jealous/^ 
spirit  and  freqnest  undisguised  hos-^ 
tUity  of  America — ^the  total  failure  of 
Eoglish  institutions  in  Ireland,  have^ 
bad  no  effect  with  the  great  majority^ 
of  men  in  this  country,  in  rooting  out 
these  fatal  errcMrs.    Mom  than  one 
generation,  it  is  apparent,  must  de- 
8cend  to  their  graves  before  they  are 
liftirly  expelled  from  general  thought 
by  experience  and  sdlfering.    So  ob- 
atinatdy  do  men  ding  to  doctrines, 
which  are  flattering  to  human  vanity, 
in  opposition  alike  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  the  lessons  of  experience ; 
and  so  true  in  aU  ages  is  the  dec* 
trine  of  the  Boman  Gathc^c  church, 
that  pride  is  the  last  sin  which  can 
be  conquered  in  the  human  heart. 

One  remari^able  instance  will  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  Montes- 
quieu supported  the  opposite  •  prin- 
ciples, tHoit  institutions  are  moulded 
by  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
nations,  not  the  moulders  of  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  primogeniture, 
though  neither  the  law  of  succession 
in  the  Bcmian  empire,  nor  originally 
of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  in 
whom  the  allodial  customs  at  first 
general^  prevailed,  came  to  be  uni- 
versally introduced  with  the  feudal 
system,  a&d  the  thorough  establish- 
ment of  a  military  aristocracy  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  But,  strange 
to  say,  there  are  some  places  where 
the  rule  is  just  the  reverse,  and  the 
i^oun^egt  sen  sueeeeds  to  the  whole 
movable  estate  of  the  father,  as  is 
still  the  cnstom  of  some  boroughs 
in  England.*  Montesquieu  asoribes, 
and  appsreatly  with  reason,  these 
opposite  rules  of  sucoession  to  a  simi- 
Uur  feeling  of  expedience  and  necesst^ 
in  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  the  same  race  of  Northmen 
were  placed  in  different  periods  of 
their  progress.  The  succession  of  the 
youngest  son  to  the  father's  estate 
was  the  bequest  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  when  the  youngest  son  generally 
remained  last  at  home  with  his  aged 
parent,  his  Met  brothers  having  pre- 
yiowAy  hived  off  with  their  herds  and 


flocks.  He  therefore  naturally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  movables  of  which  he 
was  alone  in  possession,  jointly  with 
his  father,  at  the  latter^s.  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  descent  of 
the  whole  landed  estate  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the    settlement  of  a 
brave    and   martial   race   of    con- 
querors in  extensive  districts  gained 
by  their  valour,    and   which   could 
be  maintained  only  in  the  lands  they 
had  won  by  the  sword.    To  divide 
the  estate  in  such  circumstances  of 
peril,  was  to  expose  it  to  certun  de- 
struction; unity  of  operation  in  all 
its  forms,  one  head,  one  castle,  was 
as  indispensable  as  one  general  to 
an  army,  or  one  sovereign  to  a  king- 
dom.    The  old  maxim,  ^'divide  et 
impera,"  was  universally  felt  to  be  of 
fearful  application.  Empires,  duchies, 
principalities,     earldoms,     baronies, 
private  estates,  could  alone  be  pre- 
served entire,  amidst  the  general  hos- 
tUity  with  which  all  were  surrounded, 
by  descending  to  a  single  occupant. 
That   occupant   was   naturally   the 
eldest  son,  the  flrat*bom  of  the  family, 
the  first  who  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
and  the  most  capable  on  that  account 
to  render  the  necessary  protection  to 
its  various  members  and  dependants. 
Heno6  the  general  establishment  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.    And  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  when  the  necessity  which 
at  first  occasioned  this  general  devia- 
tion fh>m  the  feelings  of  equal  affec- 
tion to  offspring  was  removed  by  the 
estaUishment  of  regular  government, 
and  general  security,  and  the  spread 
of  commerce,  with  the  necessity  of 
ciq>ital  to  fit  out  sons  and  daughters, 
had  been  generally  felt,  this  custom 
was  nlently  abrogated  at  least  in  the 
commercial  and  middle  classes,  and  a 
division  of  the  succession,  whether  in 
land  or  money,  into   neariy   equal 
parts,  very  generally  took  place. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  from 
these  observations,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the  moulding 


*  This  is  stin  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England,  according  to  the  cnstom  called 
Borough-English,  Blackstone^ii.  93.  Duhalde  mentions  that  a  similar  rule  of  de- 
scent preraib  among  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  whom  he  visited  on  the  frontiers 
of  China :  a  cnrions  indication  of  the  justice  of  Montesquieu's  speculation  a3  to  its 
origin^ 
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of  institations  by  oxtcmal  circom* 
stances,  and  the  character  of  nations, 
not  of  the  character  of  nations  by 
institutions  and  forms  of  government, 
is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
not  merely  to  speculative  philosophers, 
but  practical  statesmen.  In  truth,  it 
is  the  question  of  questions ;  the  one 
thing  needful  to  be  understood  both 
by  the  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
iiilei^s  of  men.  Unless  connect  and 
rational  views  are  entertained  on  this 
subject,  internal  legislation  will  be 
perpetually  at  fault,  external  policy 
in  a  false  direction.  Kcform  will  de- 
generate into  revolution,  conquest  into 
desolation.  The  greatest  calamities, 
both  social  and  foreign,  i-ecorded  in 
the  history  of  the  last  half  century, 
have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  the 
maxims  of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the 
indelible  influence  of  race  and  cxtcr- 
nal  cu-eumstances  on  htfman  character, 
and  the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  the 
doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
on  the  paramount  influence  of  poli- 
tical institutions  and  general  educa- 
tion on  human  felicity.  Our  policy, 
both  social  and  foreign,  is  still  mdnly 
founded  on  the  latter  basis.  If  Mon- 
tesquieu^s  principles  as  to  no  nation 
ever,  amving  at  durable  greatness 
but  by  institutions  in  harmony  with 
its  spirit  and  origin,  had  been  gene- 
rally adopted,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  originated  in  the  Anglo  and 
American  mania,  and  the  desire  to 
transplant  English  institutions  into  the 
soil  of  France,  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Had  the  same  views  prevailed 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  the  iniquitous 
support  of  the  revolt  of  the  South 
American  colonies  in  1821  and  1822, 
and  the  insidious  encouragement  of 
the  ruinous  revolutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  during  the  Carlist  war, 
would  not  have  stained  the  honour  of 
£ngland,  and  ruined  the  prospects  of 
the  Peninsula.  Had  they  pervaded 
the  British  community,  the  two  fatal 
mistakes  of  policy  in  our  time,  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
unloosing  all  the  bonds  of  government 
in  Ireland,  by  the  transplantation  of 
Anglo-Saxou  institutions,  and  the 
tempered  fi-eedom  of  England,  into 
the  midst  of  the  Celtic  blood  and 
semi-barbarous  passions  of  Ireland, 
would  never  have  been  committed. 
The  great  question  at  issue,  in  short, 
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between  Montesquieu  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists, as  to  whether  man  is 
moulded  by  institutions,  or  institutions 
by  mnu,  is  the  fundamental  question, 
not  only  speculative,  but  practical,  of 
the  age ;  and  without  correct  ideas  on 
which,  internal  legislation  and  exter- 
nal policy  are  equally  certain  to  be 
precipitated  into  error,  and  benevo- 
lence itself  to  become  the  parent  of 
unbounded  calamities. 

And  yet,  if  the  matter  be  consider- 
ed dispassionately,  and  without  the 
disturbing  influence  of  human  prido 
and  democratic  ambition,  which  have 
obscured  the  visions  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  ablest  men  in  Euroiie,  it 
seems  extraordinary  how  any  doubt 
could  ever  have  been  entertained  on 
the  subject.  What  are  laws  and  in- 
stitutions but  the  work  of  men,  the 
concentration  of  the  national  will  in 
times  past,  or  at  the  present  moment? 
If  so,  how  could  they  have  arisen  but 
from  the  will  of  the  people  ?  It  is 
only  removing  the  d^culty  a  step 
further  back  to  say,  as  has  so  often  been 
done,  that  they  were  imposed,  not  by 
the  will  of  the  nation,  but  by  tho 
power  of  the  tyrants  who  had  oppress- 
ed, or  the  priests  who  had  deluded 
iL  For  who  were  these  tyrants  or 
these  priests?  Not  one  in  twenty 
thousand  to  the  whole  community. 
If  they  were  empowei'ed  and  enabled 
to  impose  ai'bitrary  or  debasing  insti- 
tutions, it  must  have  been  ^ause 
the  immense  majority  devolved  to 
them  tho  task ;  because,  conscious  of 
inability  to  govern  themselves,  or 
wanting  the  iuclination  to  do  so,  they 
willingly  resigned  themselves  to  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  others.  The 
Czar  at  St  Petersburg,  the  Sultaun  at 
Constantinople,  the  Emperor  at  Pekin, 
reign  just  as  much  by  the  national 
will,  and  in  a  manner  just  as  conform- 
able to  the  national  wish,  as  the  Con- 
suls of  Rome,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation  at  Paris,  or  the  present  con- 
stitutional Monarchs  of  France  or 
England.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  the  people  are  dissatisfled  with 
then:  administration,  or  disploased' 
with  the  sovereign,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  dispatching  him.  The 
twisting  of  a  sash  roimd  the  neck 
in  Russia,  the  bowstring  in  Constan- 
tinople or  Ispahan,  are  very  effectual 
monitors — ^fully  as  much  so  as  a  hos- 
tile Parliamentary  majority  in   tho 
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House  of  CiMnmons  or  Chamber  of 
Depaties.  In  a  word,  government  in 
aveiy  conntiy  being  conducted  by  the 
few  over  the  many,  by  the  hundreds 
over  the  hundred  thousands,  it  is  alto- 
jgether  impossible  that  the  administra- 
tion or  institutions  can  be,  for  any 
length  of  time,  at  variance  with  the 
general  will ;  because,  if  it  was,  it 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  despotic  and  tyrannical  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  that  is  no  in- 
dication that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  will ;  it  is  only  an  indication 
that  the  general  will  is  to  be  slaves- 
no  unusual  occurrence  among  men. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  Mon- 
tesquieu as  to  the  perpetual  and  in- 
eradicable influence  of  race,  climate, 
and  physical  circumstances,  in  forming 
national  character,  and  moulding  na- 
tional institutions,  is  unquestionably 
the  true  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
though  probably  several  generations 
must  pass  away,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  be  endured  by 
mankind,  before  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted. Coupled  with  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  inherent 
and  imiversal  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  it  forms  the  only  foundation  of 
a  salutary  or  durable  government. 
Decisive  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  revolutionary  party, 
aU  the  world  over,  maintain  directly 
the  reverse;  viz.  that  free  political 
institutions,  and  general  education, 
are  all  in  all;  and  that,  if  established, 
the  native  virtue  of  the  human  heart 
affords  a  suflicicnt  guarantee  for  gen- 
eral happiness.  Montesquieu's  prin- 
ciples lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
refoim  and  amelioration  of  existing 
institutions,  to  be  either  durable  or 
beneficial,  must  be  moulded  on  the 
old  precedents,  and  deviate  as  little 
as  may  be,  and  that  only  from  obvi- 
ous  necessity  or  expedience,  from 
them.  They  utterly  repudiate  all 
transplantation  of  constitutions,  or  for- 
cing upon  one  people  the  institutions 
or  privileges  of  another.  They  point  to 
experience  as  the  great  and  only  sure 
guide  in  social  or  political  change, 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  it 
alone  can  tell  what  has  been  found 
to  bo  suitable  to  the  circumstances, 
and  adapted  to  the  character  and 
wants,  of  the  nation  among  whom  it 
has  taken  place.  It  is  not  that  our 
ancestors  were  in  the  least  wiser  than 


we  are;  doubtless  they  did  many 
foolish,  things,  as  we  do.  It  is  that 
time  has  consigned  their  foolish  things, 
whether  laws  or  measures,  to  tho 
grave ;  and  nothing  has  descended  to 
our  time  but  those  institutions  which 
have  been  found  to  be  beneficial  in 
their  tendency.  The  portions  of  our 
present  legislation  which  are  suitable 
to  the  country,  will  in  like  manner 
descend  to  posterity,  and  the  folly 
and  absurdity  will  in  a  few  genera- 
tions be  heard  of  no  more. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  Grandeur  et  Deeadence  des  Ilo- 
mavu  is  a  more  complete,  and  in  somo 
respects  profound  work,  than  tho 
Esprit  des  Loix,  A  few  quotations 
will  justify,  it  is  thought,  this  high 
eulogium — 

**  The  circumstance  of  all  others  which 
contributed  most  to  the  ultimate  great- 
ness of  Rome,  was  the  long-continued 
wars  in  which  its  people  were  early  in- 
volved. The  Italian  people  had  no 
machines  for  conducting  sieges ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  as  the  soldiers  every 
where  served  without  pay,  it  was  im- 
possible to  retun  them  long  before  a 
fortified  town;  thus  few  of  their  wars 
were  decisive.  They  fought  for  the 
pillage  of  a  camp,  or  the  booty  of  the 
fields^after  which  victors  and  vanquished 
retired  alike  into  their  respective  cities. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  occa- 
%sioned  the  long  resistance  of  tho  Italian 
cities,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the^bsti- 
nacy  of  the  Romans  in  their  endeavours 
to  subjugate  them ;  it  was  that  which 
gave  them  victories  which  did  not  en- 
ervate, and  conquests  which  loft  them 
their  poverty.  Had  they  rapidly  con- 
quered the  neighbouring  cities,  they 
would  have  arrived  at  their  decline  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  of  the  Gauls, 
and  of  Hannibfil;  and,  following  the 
destiny  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
they  would  too  quickly  hay  e  gone  through 
the  transition  from  poverty  to  riches^ 
and  from  riches  to  corruption." — C.  1. 

What  a  subject  for  reflection  is  pre- 
sented in  this  single  paragraph !  Rome, 
without  any  knowledge  of  siege  equip- 
age, thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian 
states  bristling  with  strongholds;  and 
slowly  learning,  during  centuries  of  in- 
decisive, and  often  calamitous  contests, 
that  military  art  by  which  she  was  af- 
terwards to  subdue  the  world!  It  was 
in  like  manner,  in  the  long,  bloody, 
and  nearly  balanced  contests  of  the 
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Grecian  repablicswith  each  other,  that 
the  discipline  was  learned  which  gare 
Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  in  the  pro- 
tracted straggles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
first  with  each  other  in  the  Heptarchy, 
and  then  with  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans in  defence  of  their  coasts,  that 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  eauergy 
and  perseverance  which  have  given  the 
Britishrace  then*  present  eminence  and 
dominion  among  men. 

''  It  has  been  often  ohserved/'  says 
Hontesqnieu,  **  that  our  armies  gene- 
rally racit  away  under  the  fatigue  of 
the  soldiers,  whUe  those  of  tho  Romaos 
never  failed  to  presenre  their  health  by 
it  The  reason  is,  that  their  fatigues 
were  continued;  whereas  our  soldiers 
are  destroyed  by  passing  from  a  life  of 
almost  total  inactivity  to  one  of  vehe- 
ment exertion — ^the  thing  of  all  others 
most  destructive  to  health.  Not  only 
were  the  Roman  soldiers  accustomed, 
during  war,  to  incessant  marching  and 
fortifying  of  the  camps,  but  in  peace 
they  were  daily  trained  to  the  same 
active  habits.  They  were  all  habitua- 
ted to  the  military  step,  that  is,  to  go 
twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
four,  in  five  hours.  They  did  this  bear- 
ing burdens  of  sixty  pounds.  They 
were  daily  trained  to  run  and  leap  with 
their  whole  equipment  on ;  in  their  ordi- 
nary drills  the  swords,  javelms,  and  ar- 
rows were  of  a  weight  double  of  that 
Yised  in  war,  and  the  exercises  were' 
continued." — C.  2. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
passage  both  explains  much  of  the 
astonishing  conquests  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  famishes  ample  sabjcct 
for  reflection  to  a  modem  observer. 
The  constant  employment  of  these 
troops  in  the  constmction  of  great 
public  works,  as  higliways,  bridges, 
harbours,  or  tho  like,  was  at  once  the 
best  security  for  the  health  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  circumstance,  of  all 
others,  which  rendered  their  main- 
tenance tolerable  to  the  people.  If 
wo  examine  the  inscriptions  found  in 
all  parts  of  tho  world,  where  Koman 
remains  are  to  be  met  with,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  raised  by  the  hands 
of  the  legions.  It  was  their  persevering 
and  incessant  toil  which  formed  the 
magnificent  highways,  which,  emana- 
ting from  the  Boman  Foram,  extend- 
ed to  the  furthe<5t  extremity  of  the 
empire.  The  prodigious  labour  requu-ed 
for  these  great  undertakings ;  the  vast 


bridges  and  yiadncts  which  required 
to  be  oonstmcted ;  the  mountidns  to 
be  levelled ;  morasses  and  vRlleys  to 
be  filled  up,  habituated  the  legionary 
soldiers  to  such  an  amount  ^  didlj 
labour,  that  their  engaging   in  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  was  felt  rather 
as  a  recreation  than  a  burden.  Hence, 
the  dreadful  sickness  which  In  modem 
armies  invariaUy  attends  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign,  and  in 
general  halves  its  nnmeriod  strengUi 
before   a   sword  has  been   drawn, 
was  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and 
hence,  too,  the  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments peiformed  by  small  bodies  of 
these  hx>n  veterans.    How  great  the 
difference  in  modem  times,  where  the 
naval  and  military  forces  are  every 
where  kept  up  during  peace  in  ahnost 
total  idleness ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  they  are  at  once  an  eyesore  te 
the  citizens  whose  substance  they  c(m- 
sume  in  what  is  deemed  useless  os- 
tentation, and  are  deprived  of  haM' 
their  numerical  strength,  and  more 
than  half  their  efSciency,  on  first  en* 
gaging  in  the  fatigues  of  real  warfare. 

No  province  hails  the  arrival  of  a 
inodern  division  of  troops,  no  sea* 
port  longs  for  the  presence  of  a  man- 
of-war,  as  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  great  and  beneficent  pacific 
undertakings,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Of  what  incalculable 
use  might  the  British  navy  be,  if  evea 
a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  trans* 
porting  the  hundred  thousand  colo- 
nists who  annually  seek  in  our  dis- 
tant possessions,  or  in  the  American 
States,  that  profitable  market  for  their 
industry,  which  they  cannot  find  amidst 
our  crowded  manufactories  at  home? 
And  this  is  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  reflections  of  Montes- 
quieu, though  made  in  reference  only 
to  the  Roman  empire,  are  in  tmth 
applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries  ; 
as  the  parables  in  the  Gospels,  though 
delivered  only  to  the  fishermen  of 
Judea,  contain  the  rales  of  conduct 
for  the  human  race  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Regarding  the  comparative  causes 
of  corruption  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial state,  Montesquieu  makes  the 
following  observation.  Let  him  that 
feels  it  not  applicable  to  this  nation 
and  ourselves,  throw  the  first  stone: — 

*'  Carthage  having  become  richer 
than  Rome,  was  also  more  corrupted. 
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For  tlus  reason,  while  at  R<»me  pQbUc 
employmenta  were  chiefly  awarded  to 
ability  and  Tirtaey  and  conferred  no  ad- 
rantage,  but  a  greater  diave  of  fatigiies 
to  be  endured,  and  dangers  ineurred^ 
every  thing  whioh  the  publio  had  to 
bestow  was  sold  at  Carthage,  and  erery 
eervice  rendered  by  individnals  was  paid 
by  the  state.  The  tyranny  of  a  prinoe 
does  not  bring  a  despotio  state  nearer 
its  ruin  than  indifference  to  the  public 
good  does  a  republic.  The  advantage 
of  a  free  state  consists  in  this,  that  its 
revenues  arc  in  general  better  admi- 
nistered; and  even  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  has  at  first  the  advantage  of  not 
being  governed  by  court  favourites.  Biit» 
on  the  other  hand,  the  corrupting  power 
in  a  democracy,  when  once  brought  into 
action,  erelong  becomes  more  dissol- 
ving than  in  a  despotism;  for  instead  of 
paying  court  merely  to  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  prince,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  multitude  who  have  a 
share  in  political  power.  All  is  then 
lost.  The  laws  are  eluded  in  a  more 
dangerous  manner  than  by  the  violence 
of  a  despot ;  for  they  are  so  by  the 
interests  of  the  changing  many,  not  the 
passions  of  one,  whose  position  at  the 
head  of  the  state  being  fixed  and  un- 
changeable, gives  him  a  lasting  interest 
in  its  preservation." — C.  4. 

How  many  reflections  does  this 
passage,  written  in  France  above  a 
century  ago,  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
a  British  citizen  at  this  time ! — *'  Si 
monnmentnm  quaeris,  circnmspicel" 
So  trae  It  is,  that  real  political  truth 
belongs  to  no  age  or  locsdity — "  non 
alia  Eomae,  alia  Athenis ;  ^Mt  is  of 
eternal  application,  and  is  destined  to 
receive  confirmation  from  the  expe- 
rience of  men,  and  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Powers,"  says  Montesquieu, 
''which  owe  their  greatness  to  com- 
merce, may  exist  long  in  mediocrity, 
but  their  grandeur  can  never  be  of  long 
duration.  The  reason  is,  that  they  rise 
to  greatness  by  little  and  little,  with- 
out any  one  being  aware  of  their 
growth,  as  they  have  done  nothing 
which  attracts  attention,  awakens 
alarm,  or  indicates  their  power.  But 
when  it  has  risen  to  that  point,  that 
no  one  can  avoid  seeing  it,  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations  secretly  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  great  commercial  state  of 
advantages  which  they  all  envy,  and 


which  have  taken  them,  as  it  were,  by 
surprise." — C.  4. 

Few  persons  who  contemplate  the 
present  state  of  the  British  empire, 
its  astonishing  rise  to  greatness  in  the 
space  of  less  than  a  century — the  ge- 
neral, it  may  be  said  universal 
jealousy  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
and  the  perilous  pinnacle  on  which  it 
now  stands,  will  deny  the  justice  of 
this  observation.  May  the  remark, 
as  to  the  short  duration  of  power 
founded  on  such  a  basis,  not  receive  an 
additional,  and  even  more  memorable 
confirmation  in  ourselves!  But  one 
thing  is  perfectly  clear.  This  remark 
indicates  the  impossibility  of  conciliat- 
ing the  adjoming  and  poorer  states 
while  our  commercial  superiority  con- 
tinues, and  thus  strikes  at  the  very 
fonndation  of  the  reciprocity  system^ 
on  which  om*  whole  commercial  policy 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  founded.  That  system  proceeds 
on  the  principle,  that  by  opening  to 
the  adjoining  states  a  fair  communi- 
cation of  advantages,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  great  commercial  state, 
not  only  to  conciliate  their  good-will, 
but  obtain  with  them  a  great  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  mercantile  inter- 
course. Montesqnieu^s  observation 
points  to  the  undying  and  universal 
jealousy  by  its  neighbours  with  which 
such  a  power  is  ever  surroundedyand 
the  futility  of  all  attempts,  while  its 
superiority  exists,  to  avert  their  mer- 
cantile hostility,  or  preserve  with  them 
any  considerable  commercial  traffic 
Which  is  the  better  opinion,  let  the 
hedge  of  hostile  tari£G9with  which,  after 
boundless  concessions  to  purchase 
commercial  good- will,  we  are  surround- 
ed in  every  direction,  give  the  answer. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  in  war,  Montes- 
quieu, though  no  professional  soldier, 
makes  the  following  observation,  on 
which  those  who  are  so,  would  do^ 
well  to  ponder : — 

''  The  Carthaginian  cavalry  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Romans,  for  two- 
reasons.  One  was,  that  the  Numidian 
and  Spanish  horses  v«rere  better  than 
those  of  Italy ;  the  other,  that  the  Ro- 
man  cavalry  was  ill  armed ;  for  Poly- 
bius  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  till  they  had 
carried  on  war  in  Greece,  that  they 
changed  their  manner  of  equipping  that 
limb  of  military  strength.    In  the  first 
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Puoio  war,  Bc^tilus  was  beat  as  soon  as 
the  Carthaginians  made  choice  of  plains 
for  combat,  where  their  cavalry  could 
act  to  advantage ;  in  the  second,  Han- 
nibal owed  to  the  Numidian  horse  his 
principal  victories.  It  was  not  till  whole 
corps  of  them  began  to  go  over  to  the 
Bomans  in  Italj,.that  the  latter  began 
to  breathe.  Scipio  having  conquered 
Spain,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Masinissa,  deprived  the  Carthaginians 
of  that  advantage.  He  did  morev  he 
gained  it  for  himself.  It  was  the  Numi- 
<lian  cavalry  which  gained  the  battle  of 
2ama,  and  terminated  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Romans." — C.  4. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  admir- 
able accoant  of  Hannibars  campaiga 
iQ  the  last  volume  of  Amold^s  History 
ofRome^  without  perceiving  that  this 
observation,  as  to  the  decisive  effect 
•of  the  Kumidian  cavalry  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war,  in  first  giving  vic- 
tory to  the  Carthaginians  when  they 
were  entirely  on  their  side,  and  gra- 
dually, and  at  length  decisively  re- 
storiug  it  to  that  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  won  over  to  their  eagles, 
is  entirely  well-fonnded.  Napoleon 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  it  in  various  parts 
of  his  works.  *^  Give  me,*'  said  that 
groat  man,  ^*  the  French  infantry  and 
the  Mameluke  horse,  and  I  will  con- 
<iner  the  world."  It  was  his  constant 
uffirmation  that  cavalry,  equally  brave 
-and  skillfully  led,  should  always,  other 
things  being  equal,  overthrow  infantry ; 
and  that  the  contrary  opinion  which 
generally  prevails,  was  owing  to  horse, 
^considered  as  the  sole  strength  of  war 
during  the  feudal  ages,  having  been 
unduly  decried  since  the  invention  of 
iirc-arms.  All  the  world  knows  the 
immense  use  he  made  of  his  heavy 
cavalry  in  ail  his  campaigns;  how 
often,  in  circumstances  the  most  cri- 
tical, it  chained  victory  to  his  stand- 
ards ;  how  nearly  it  re-established  his 
-affairs,  and  replaced  the  imperial  crown 
upon  his  head  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. How  striking  a  proof  of  human 
sagacity  that  the  philosophic  sage. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
ocentury,  should  have  divined  a  truth 
which  the  researches  of  the  historian 
•and  the  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
were  to  confirm  in  the  middle  of  the 
•eighteenth  I 

"  Those  who  are  governed  by  a  king," 
-says  Montesquieu,  **  are  less  tormented 


by  envy  and  jealousy,  tlian  those  who 
live  nnder  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 
The  prince  is  so  far  distant  from  his 
subjects,  that  he  is  rarely  seen  by  them ; 
.he  is  so  far  above  them  that  nothing  in 
his  situation  can  mortify  his  self-love. 
Bat  the  nobles  who  govern  in  an  aris- 
tocracy are  under  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
they  are  not  so  elevated,  but  that  odious 
comparisons  are  made  %\ithout  ceasing. 
Thus  in  all  ages  we  have  seen  the  people 
detest  their  senators,  though  they  fre- 
quently love  their  king.  Republics, 
where  birth  confers  no  title  to  power, 
are  in  that  respect  in  a  better  sit^iation 
than  aristocracies;  for  the  people  feel 
less  jealousy  of  an  authority  which  they 
give  to  whom  they  please,  and  take  from 
whom  they  incline." — C.  8. 

How  many  confirmations  of  this 
remark  have  the  history  of  France 
during  the  Revolution,  and  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Reform  mania 
afforded  I  And  this  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  a  truth,  which,  the  more 
history  is  studied,  will  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  viz.,  that  the  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  political 
world,  and  produce  the  most  devas- 
tating evils  to  society,  are  in  reality 
the  same  which  we  see  acting  every 
day  around  us  in  common  life.  In  the 
jealousies  of  the  tea-table,  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  market-place,  the  envy 
of  trade,  we  may  see  the  passions 
working,  which,  infused  into  a  whole 
people,  tear  society  in  pieces.  It  is 
only  supposing  the  same  malevolent 
or  selfish  desires  working  in  every 
breast,  directed  against  one  object, 
and  rendered  irresistible  from  that 
very  multiplication,  and  we  have  the 
envy  of  the  coterie  transformed  into 
the  fury  of  revolution.  Whoever  wiU 
closely  observe  the  working  of  that 
mainspring  of  human  actions — sel- 
fishness— on  the  society,  whether  in  a 
village,  a  city,  a  countiy,  or  a  metro- 
polis in  which  he  resides,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discerning  the  real  but  se- 
cret, and  therefore  unobserved  spring 
of  the  greatest  changes  that  ever  occur 
in  the  political  and  social  world.  Vol- 
taire said  the  factions  at  Geneva 
were  storms  in  a  teacup ;  if  any  man 
will  study  the  motion  of  water  in  a 
teacup,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand the  hurricanes  of  the  At<- 
lantic. 

On  the  division    of  the  Roman 
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people    into    centarics    and    tribes,     and  statesmen  in  a  free  country,  and 


which  was  the  cardinal  point  of  their 
constitntion,  Montesqnien  makes  the 
foUowing  important  observation : — 

''Servias    TuUius   was    the    author 
of  the  famous  divbion  of  the  people 
into  eenturiesy  which  lir/  and  Diony- 
nua.  Halicamasaui  have   so  well  de- 
scribed.   He  distribatcd   an    hundred 
and    ninetT-three    centuries   into    six 
classes,  and  put  the  whole  lower  people 
into   the  last    century,  which    singly 
formed  the  axth  class.    It  b  easy  to 
pee  that  that  arrangement  rirtually  ex- 
cluded the  lower  classes  from  the  suf- 
frage, not  de  jure,  but  de  facto.    Sub- 
sequently it  was  agreed,  that  except  in 
pome  particular  cases  they  should,  in 
Toting,  follow  the  division  into  tribes. 
There  were  thirty-five  of  these  tribes 
yho  gave  each  their  vote :  four  ufcrs 
jfrom    the    city,    thirty  one  from    the 
country.    The  principal  citizens,  being 
all  rural  propnetors,  were    naturally 
classed  in  the  country  tribes  :  the  lower 
people  were  all  massed  together  in  the 
four  urban  ones.    This    circumstance 
was  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  the 
salvation     of    the    republic,      ^ppius 
Claudius    had    distributed    the   lower 
people  among    the  whole    tribes,  but 
Fabius  classed  them  again  in  the  four 
urban  ones,  and  thence  acquired   the 
.surname  of  *  Maximus.'    The  Censors 
every  five  years  took  a  survey  of  the 
citizens,  and  dbtributed  the  people  in 
(he  tribes  to  which   they  legally  be- 
longed; so  that  the  ambitious  could  not 
render  themselves  masters  of  their  suf- 


that,  on  its  determination,  its  nltimate 
fate  is  entirely  dependant.  So  great 
is  the  number  of  the  working-classes 
in  every  old  and  opulent  community,, 
compared  to  those  who  possess  the 
advantages  of  property  and  superior- 
education,  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  if  the  elective  franchise 
be  widely  diffused,  and  no  mode  of 
classifying  the  votes,  as  at  Rome,  has 
been  discovered,  the  sway  of  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  incompetent  elec- 
tors will,  erelong,  become  irresistible. 
Certain  ruin  then  awaits  the  state.  It 
was  that  which  ruined  Athens  in  an- 
cient, which  has  destroyed  Poland  in 
modem  times,  and  is  fast  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  social  union  in 
America.  The  Roman  method  of 
giving  every  citizen  a  vote,  but  clas- 
sifying them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
paramount  influence  of  a  mere  nu- 
merical majority  was  prevented,  and 
the  practical  direction  of  affairs  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  though  not  free  from 
objection,  is  the  most  perfect  method 
of  combining  universal  suffrage  in  the 
citizens,  with  the  real  direction  of 
affairs  by  those  fitted  to  conduct 
them,  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
divined. 

In  truth,  it  deserves  consideration 
by  those  who  think  on  human  affairs, 
and  the  probable  form  of  government 
which  may  be  expected  to  prevail  in 
future  among  men,  whether  universal 


f rages,  nor  the  people  abuse  their  own    "l^uffrase  is  the  realjevil  to  be  dreaded ; 
-    -  -  and  whether  equaiity  of  sufirage  is  not 

tiie  real  poison  which  destroys  so- 
ciety. Abstractly  considered,  thero 
is  mi|ch  justice  in  the  plea  so  con- 
stantly advanced  by  the  working- 
classes,  that*being  members  of  the 
community,  and  contributing  to  its 
support  or  opulence  by  their  labour, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  voice  in 
the  direction  of  its  affairs.  If  no  one 
has  a  voice  at  all  but  the  sovereign, 
as  in  a  despotism,  or  no  one  except  a 
few  magnates,  as  in  an  aristocracy,  the 
humbler  classes  cannot  complain  at 
least  of  inconsistency,  whatever  they 
may  of  injustice,  if  they  are  excluded. 
But  if  a  vast  body  of  electors,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  are  admitted,  and  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working-classes 
are  excluded,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on 
what  principle  the  exclusion  of  some 
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power." — C.  8. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  for 
styling  Fabius  "Maximus,"  who 
discovered  this  way  of  preventing  the 
lower  classes,  by  their  number,  from 
acquiring  an  overwhelming  superiority 
in  the  government  of  the  state.  He 
achieved  as  great  a  good  for  his  conn- 
try  by  so  doing,afi  bybafflingHannibal 
af^cr  the  battle  of  Cannae.  But  for  that 
circumstance  the  Roman  constitution 
would  have  become,  after  the  change 
of  Applus  Claudius,  a  mere  prototype 
of  the  American  democracy ;  a  go- 
vernment constantly  swayed  by  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  lowest  class  of 
citizens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  matter  at  issue,  in  this  question, 
is  the  most  material  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  political  philosophers 
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eftn  be  rendered  consistent  with  the 
admission  of  others.  It  deserves  con- 
sideration whether  the  true  principle 
wonld  not  be  to  give  every  able-bo- 
died working  man,  major  and  not 
jeceiving  parochial  relief,  a  vote,  but 
a  vote  of  much  has  weight  than  his 
superiors  in  inteUigence,  property^  or 
station.  This  might  be  done  either  as 
the  Romans  did,  by  making  the  votes 
be  taken  by  oentories,  and  classing 
all  the  votes  of  the  poorer  electors  in 
a  limited  number  of  centuries,  or  giv- 
ing each  man  a  personal  vote,  and  giv- 
iug  the  holders  of  property,  in  addi- 
tion, more  votes  tor  their  property ; 
as  one  for  every  pound  of  direct  taxes 
paid.  Louis  XVI.  proposed  a  plan  of 
this  sort  to  Turgot  before  the  Ke- 
Tolntion;  but  that  minister,  deeply 
embued  with  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, rejected  it;  and  Neckar, 
following  out  his  views,  practically 
established  universal  suffrage.  Pos- 
sibly the  plan,  if  adopted  and  hon- 
estly carried  into  execution,  might 
have  prevented  the  whole  cfdamities 
of  the  Revolution. 

Of  the  dangers  of  such  a  multipli- 
cation of  votes,  without  any  restric- 
tion, Roman  historyaffords  a  memor- 
able example. 

*'Kome,"  say8  Montesquieu,  ''had 
conquered  the  world  with  the  aid  of 
the  Italian  cities,  and,  in  return,  she 
had  conunanicated  to  them  a  great 
variety  of  privileges.  At  first  they 
cared  little  for  these  advantages ;  but 
-when  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen-' 
ship  was  that  of  universal  empire, 
when   no  one  was  any  thing  in   the 
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same  spirit,  the  same  interest,  the 
love  of  freedom,  the  same  reTereao* 
for  the  Senate.  The  people  of  Italy 
having  become  cttUens,  every  towa 
brought  thither  its  dispositions,  its 
separate  interests,  its  dependence  on 
some  neighbouring  protector.  Thd 
city,  torn  with  divisions,  formed  no 
longer  a  whole ;  and  as  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  so  only 
by  a  species  of  fiction,  had  neither  the 
same  magistrates,  the  same  wafls,  the 
same  temples,  the  seme  gods,  nor  the 
same  places  of  sepulture,  Rome  was 
no  longer  seen  with  the  same  eyes ;  the 
undivided  love  of  country  was  gone ; 
Rome  was  no  more.  The  inhaUtants 
of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were 
brought  up  to  the  capital  to  give  their 
suffrages,  or  compel  others  to  g^ve 
them ;  the  popular  assemblies  degene- 
rated into  vast  conspiracies,  a  troop  or 
seditious  band  usurped  the  sacred  name 
of  Comitia ;  the  authority  of  the  people^ 
their  laws,  even  themselves,  became 
a  mere  chimera ;  and  the  anarchy  rose 
to  such  a  point  that  it  became  impos« 
sibletotell  whether  the  people  had  made 
an  ordinance,  or  had  not.  Writers  are 
never  tired  of  descanting:  on  the  divi* 
sions  which  ruined  Rome ;  but  they 
have  not  seen  that  those  divisions  al- 
ways existed,  and  ever  must  exist  in  » 
free  community.  It  was  solely  the 
greatness  of  the  republic  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  by  changing  popular 
tumults  into  civil  wars.  Faction  was 
unavoidable  in  Rome ;  its  warriors,  so 
fierce,  so  proud,  so  terrible  abroad^ 
would  not  be  moderate  at  home.  Te 
expect  in  a  free  state  men  at  once  bold 
in  war,  and  timid  in  peace,  is  to  look 
for  an  impossibility.      It  may  be  as- 


"^""a^  'iw\:^  ?fl*  J^'^'l'l'!f>    ^^n^ed  as  kfixed  principle,  that  wber- 
Mid    with  that  httJe    he   was   every  J   one  tranquil  m  » 

thing,  the  Itahan   people  resolved  to       ._:.  i,..  u  i. *lV r  - ^«k 

perish  or  acquire  that  ehvied  distinc- 
tion. Being  unable  to  attain  this  object 
by  prayers  and  remopitrances,  they 
had  recourse  to  arms :  the  whole  allies 


state  which  bears  the  name  of  a  repub- 
lic, liberty  there  has  been  long  since 
extinct"— -C.  9. 


on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
revolted,  those  on  the  Western  side 
were  about  to  follow  their  example. 
Rome,  obliged  to  combat  as  it  were 
the  hands  by  which  it  had  conquered 
the  world,  was  lost ;  it  was  about  to  be 
reduced  to  its  walls,  when  it  extricated 
itself  from  the  difficulty  by  extending 
the  privilege  to  the  allies  who  had  re- 
mained faithful;  and  shortly  after  to  the 
whole. 

**  From  that  moment  Rome  ceased  to 
be  a  city  of  which  the  people  had  tiie 


The  representative  system  has 
saved  Great  Britain  and  America 
from  these  terrible  popular  comitioy 
in  which,  as  Montesquieu  has  truly 
said,  the  mobs  of  the  people  be- 
came the  convulsions  of  an  empire ; 
and  which  tore  in  pieces  Poland  in 
modem,  as  it  had  done  Rome  In 
ancient  times.  But  does  not  the 
real  evil  exist,  despite  this  liberation 
from  the  actual  tamult,  in  the  repre- 
sentative government  of  a  great  em- 
pire, as  much  as  in  the  stormy  eomitim. 
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of  an  oyergrown  republic?  It  is  not 
the  mere  strife  in  the  streets,  and 
shedding  of  blood  in  civil  warfare,  bad 
as  it  is,  and  troly  as  the  ^^bellnm  plos- 
qnam  dyile'*  exceeds  all  others  in 
horror,  which  is  the  only  evil.  The 
separation  ofinterests^the  disregard 
of  common  objects  in  the  struggle  for 
Indiyidual  devation,  the  tyranny  of 
one  class  by  another  dass,  is  the  thing 
which  really  dissolves  the  national 
bonds  in  every 'Wide-spread  and  free 
community.  We  see  this  source  of 
discord  operating  with  as  much  force 
in  the  divided  representation  of  great 
popul&r  states,  as  in  the  bloody  con- 
tests of  tiie  Roman  forum  or  the  plain 
of  Yolo  in  Poland.  The  nullification 
of  South  Carolina,  the  obnoxious  tariff 
of  America,  the  fierce  demands  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union  in  Ireland,  the 
sacrifice  of  agricultural  and  producing, 
to  commerdal  and  monied  interests 
in  Great  Britain,  prove  that  these 
evils  are  in  full  operation  among  our- 
sdves,  as  well  as  our  descendants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  sepa^ 
ration  of  mankind  from  the  undue 
amalgamation  of  interests,  as  well  as 
individuals.  Providence  has  a  sure 
way  to  punish  the  selfishness  and 
presumption  of  men  who  seek  to  build 
up  a  Babel  of  human  construction ; 
and  that  is  to  leave  them  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  extravagance. 
The  style  of  Montesquieu  may  be 
judged  from  the  extracts,  few  and 
Imperfect  as  they  are,  given  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  is  not  vehement, 
eloquent,  or  forcible;  but  condensed, 
nervous,  and  epgrammatic  No  writer 


has  furnished  to  succeeding  times  so 
many  brilliant  passages  to  quote ;  but 
there  are  many  who  can  be  read  en 
suite  with  more  satisfaction.  This 
is  not  unfreqaently  the  case  with 
wi^rs  on  philosophical  subjects  of 
the  highest  dass  of  intellect ;  and  it 
arises  from  the  variety  and  originality 
of  their  ideas.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
IS  fatigued  by  following  out  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  which  their  works 
engender.  At  the  close  of  every  pa- 
ragraph almost,  you  involuntarily  close 
the  boQk,  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of 
meditation  which  it  has  presented. 
The  same  peculiarity  may  be  remarked 
in  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  the  essays  of 
Bacon,  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  In* 
femo  of  Dante,  the  JDurcom  of  Machi- 
avel.  In  the  habit  of  expansion 
which  has  arisen  in  more  recent  times 
from  the  multiplication  of  books,  the 
profits  made  by  writing,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  satisfying  the  craving  of  a 
voracious  public  for  something  new, 
is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  remark- 
able difference  in  the  modes  of  com- 
podtion  which  has  dnce  become  pre- 
valent. When  men  write  for  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  press,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  condensed  or  profound. 
What  has  been  gained,  however,  in 
animation  and  fervour,  has  too  often 
been  lost  in  thought ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  among  the  many 
writers  of  the  present  day,  whether  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent,  there 
is  one  whose  works,  a  century  hence, 
will  be  deemed  to  contain  as  much  of 
original  and  valuable  ideas  as  ev^ 
the  preceding  sketch,  imperfect  as  it 
JSi  has  presented  in  Montesquieu, 
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A  BEMIXI8CEKCE  OF  BOYHOOD. 

Bt  Dblta. 

**  Life  Is  a  droani,  wboM  leemfnif  trnth 
Is  oiormliaed  In  age  and  youth ; 
Vbon  all  the  conrfoita  man  ean  ihara 
Ajb  wandering  as  his  fancies  are  : 
Till  In  a  mist  of  dark  decaf 
The  dreamer  f anlsh  quite  awaj*'* 

Bishop  Kiao. 

I. 

*Twa3  a  blithe  morning  in  the  aureate  month 
Of  July,  when,  in  pride  of  summer  power, 
The  sun  cnlivenM  nature :  dew-beeprcnt, 
A  wilderness  of  flowers  their  scent  exhaled    ^ 
Into  the  soft,  warm  zephyr ;  early  a-foot, 
On  public  roads,  and  by  each  hedge-way  path. 
From  the  far  North,  and  from  Hybemia*s  strand, 
With  vestures  many-hued,  and  ceaseless  chat, 
The  reapers  to  the  coming  harvest  plied — 
Father  and  mother,  stripling  and  young  child. 
On  back  or  shoulder  borne.    I  trode  again 
A  scene  of  youth,  bright  in  its  natural  lines 
Even  to  a  stranger's  eyes  when  first  time  seen, 
But  sanctified  to  mine  by  many  a  fond 
And  faithful  recognition.    O'er  the  Esk, 
Swoln  by  nocturnal  showers,  the  hawthorn  hung 
Its  garland  of  green  berries,  and  the  bramble 
Traird  'mid  the  camomile  its  ripening  fruit. 
Most  lovely  was  the  verdure  of  the  hills — 
A  rich  luxuriant  green,  o'er  which  the  sky 
Of  blue,  translucent,  dear  without  a  cloud. 
Outspread  its  arching  amplitude  serene. 
With  many  a  gush  of  music,  from  each  brake 
Sang  forth  the  choral  linnets ;  and  the  lark, 
Ascending  from  the  clover  field,  by  fits 
Soar'a  as  it  sang,  and  dwindled  from  the  sight. 
^Mid  the  tall  meadow  grass  the  ox  reclined, 
f)r  bent  his  knee,  or  mm  beneath  the  shade 
Of  the  broad  beech,  with  ruminant  mouth,  gazed  fbrtb. 
Rustling  with  wealth,  a  tissue  of  fair  fields, 
Outstretched  to  left  and  right  in  luxury ; 
And  the  fir  forests  on  the  upland  slopes 
'  Contrasted  darkly  with  the  golden  grain. 

n. 
Pensively  by  the  river's  bank  I  stray'd— 
Now  gazing  on  the  corn-fields  ripe  and  rich ; 
Now  listening  to  the  carol  of  the  birds 
From  bush  and  brake,  that  with  mellifluous  notes 
FlU'd  the  wide  air ;  and  now  in  mournful  thought — 
That  yet  was  full  of  pleasure— running  through 
The  mazy  past.    I.know  not  how  it  was. 
But  from  the  sounds — ^the  season — and  the  scene — 
Soften'd  my  heart ;  and,  as  the  swallow  wings 
In  autumn  back  to  softer  sunnier  climes — 
Wlien  summer,  like  a  bright  fallacious  dream, 
Hath  with  its  flowers  and  fragrance  pass'd  away  — 
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So,  from  the  tarmoU  of  matnrer  jears, 
In  boyish  tlionghts  mj  spirit  sought  relief. 

in. 
Embathed  in  beauty  pass'd  before  my  sight, 
Like  blossoms  that  with  snnlight  shut  and  ope, 
The  half-lost  dreams  of  many  a  holiday, 
In  boyhood  spent  on  that  bine  river  side 
With  those  whose  names,  even  now,  as  alien  sonnds 
Ring  in.  the  ear,  though  then  our  cordial  arms 
Enwreathed  each  other*s  necks,  while  on  we  roamed. 
Singing  or  silent,  pranksome,  never  at  rest, 
As  life  were  but  a  jocund  pilgrimage, 
Whose  pleasant  wanderings  found  a  goal  in  heaven. 
But  when  I  reached  a  winding  of  the  stream. 
By  hazels  overarched,  whose  swollen  nuts 
Hung  in  rich  clusters,  from  his  marginal  bank 
Of  yellow  sand,  ribbed  by  receding  waves, 
I  scared  the  ousel,  that,  like  elfin  sprite. 
Amid  the  water-lilies  lithe  and  green, 
Zig-zaggM  from  stone  to  stone;  and,  turning  round 
The  sudden  jut,  reveal'd  before  me  stood, 
Silent,  within  that  solitary  place — 
In  that  green  solitude  so  cdm  and  deep — 
An  aged  angler,  plying  wistfully. 
Amid  overhanging  banks  and  shelvy  rocks, 
Far  from  the  bustle  and  the  din  of  men, 
His  sinless  pastime.    Silver  were  his  locks. 
His  figure  lank ;  his  dark  eye,  like  a  hawk's, 
Glisten'd  beneath  his  hat  of  whitest  straw, 
Lightsome  of  wear,  with  flies  and  gut  begirt : 
The  osier  jcreel,  athwart  his  shoulders  slung, 
Became  full  well  his  coat  of  velveteen, 
Square-taiPd,  four-pocketed,  and  worn  for  year?,- 
As  told  by  weather  stains.    His  quarter-boots, 
Lash*d  with  stout  leather  thongs,  and  ankles  bare,. 
Spoke  the  adept — and  of  full  many  a  day. 
Through  many  a  changeable  and  checquer*d  year. 
By  mountain  torrent,  or  smooth  meadow  stream. 
To  that  calm  sport  devoted.    O'er  him  spread 
A  tall,  broad  sycamore ;  and,  at  his  feet. 
Amid  the  yellow  ragwort,  rough  and  high, 
An  undisturbing  spaniel  lay,  whose  lids. 
Half-opening,  told  his  master  my  approach. 

rv. 

I  tum'd  away,  I  could  not  bear  to  gaze 
On  that  grey  angler  with  his  rod  and  line ;  "* 

I  turned  away — ^for  to  my  heart  the  sight  ^ 

Brought  back,  from  out  the  twilight  labyrinth 
Of  bypast  things,  the  memory  of  a  day, 
So  sever'd  from  the  present  by  ^he  lapse 
Of  many  a  motley^d,  life-destroying  year, 
That  on  my  thoughts  the  recognition  came 
Faintly  at  first — as  breaks  the  timid  dawn 
Above  the  sea,  or  evening^s  eariiest  star 
Through  the  pavilion  of  the  twilight  dim — 
Faintly  at  fir^t — then  kindling  to  the  glow 
Of  that  refulgent  sunshine,  only  known 
To  boyhood's  carelesiT  and  undouded  honnk 
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Even  jct  I  feel  around  my  heart  the  flush 
Of  that  calm,  windless  monumg,  glorified 
With  summer  sunshine  biiliiant  Mid  intense  1 
A  tinj  boy,  scarcely  ten  snmmen  old. 
Along  blue  Esk,  under  the  whispering  treeii 
And  by  the  crumbling  banks,  didsy-o'evgiowa» 
A  dovdless,  liyelong  day  I  trode  with  one 
Whose  soul  was  in  his  pastime,  and  whose  akSl 
Upon  its  shores  that  day  no  e^yaal  saw  :— 
0*er  my  small  shonldecs  was  the  wicker  creel 
Slung  proudly,  and  the  net  whose  meshes  held 
The  minnow,  from  the  sliaUows  deftly  raised. 
Hour  after  hour  augmenting  oar  success, 
Tum'd  what  was  ptesnre  fint,  to  pleasant  toil. 
Lent  langnor  to  nty  loitering  steps,  and  gave 
Bed  to  the  cheek,  and  dew-damp  to  the  biow : 
It  w^as  a  day  that  cannot  be  forgot— 
A  jubilee  in  childhood's  calendw —  v 

A  green  hill-top  seen  o*w  the  htllowy  waste 
Of  dim  oblivion's  Hood : — and  so  it  is, 
That  on  my  morning  conch — ^what  time  the  sob 
Tinges  the  honeysncUe  flowers  with  gold, 
That  cluster  round  the  porch — and  in  the  calm 
Of  evening  meditation,  when  the  past 
Spontaneously  unfolds  the  treasuries 
Of  half- forgotten  and  fragmentid  things, 
To  memory's  ceaseless  roamings — ^it  comes  badC| 
Fragrant  and  fresh,  as  if 'twere  yesterday. 
From  mom  till  noon,  his  light  assiduous  toil 
The  angler  plied ;  and  when  the  mid-day  son 
Was  high  in  heaven,  under  a  spreading  tree, 
(Methinks  I  hear  the  hum  amid  its  leaves  I) 
Upon  a  couch  of  wild-flowers,  down  we  sat 
With  healthful  palates  to  oor  slight  repast 
Of  biscuits,  and  of  cheese,  and  bottled  miUL; 
The  sward  our  table,  and  the  boughs  onr  roof: 
And  oh  1  in  banquet  hall,  where  richest  cates 
Luxurious  woo  the  pamper'd  appetite. 
Never  did  viands  proffer  such  delight, 
To  Sybarite  upon  his  silken  trench, 
As  did  to  us  our  simple  frur  that  day. 

Bright  shone  the  afternoon,  say  rather  bum'd. 
In  floods  of  molten  gold,  with  all  its  rich 
Array  of  blossoms  by  that  river's  side — 
Wild  camomile,  and  lychnis  in  whose  cups 
The  bee  delights  to  nrarmur,  harebells  blue^ 
And  violets  breathing  fragrance ;  nor  reawte 
The  aureate  furse,  that  to  the  west- winds  aif^ 
Lent  its  peculiar  peifume  blandly  soft. 
At  times  we  near'd  the  wild-duck  and  her  brood 
In  the  far  angle  of  some  dim-seen  pool. 
Silent  and  sable,  nndoneath  the  boughs 
Of  low  hung  willow ;  and,  at  times,  the  bleat 
Of  a  stray  lamb  would  bid  us  rsiae  our  eyes 
To  where  it  stood  above  us  on  the  rock, 
Enee-deep  smid  the  broom— a  spoitive  elL 
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Enshrined  in  recollection-^sleq)  those  hoan 
So  brilliant  and  so  beaQtifnl — ^the  scene 
So  full  -of  pastoral  loTeliness — the  heart 
With  pleasure  overflowing— and  the  aky 
Favilion'd  over  all,  an  arch  of  peace-* 
God  with  his  fair  creation  reconciled : 
And  6b  I  to  1)0  forgotten  onlj  with 
The  last  fond  thoughts  of  memory,  I  behold 
That  grand  and  gorgeous  evening,  in  whose  blaze 
HoiBimurd  with  laden  panien  we  retained. 
Throngfa  the  green  woods  ontshot  the  level  rajs 
Of  flowing  sonttght,  tinging  the  hoar  bark 
Of  the  old  pioe-trees,  and  in  crimson  47^ 
Bathing  the  waste  of  flowers  that  sprai^  beneath  « 
It  was  an  hoar  of  Paradise  restored — 
Eden  forth  mirrored  to  the  view  again. 
As  yet  ere  Happiness  forsook  its  bowers, 
Oraink^s  ereatores  own'd  the  sway  of  death. 
All  was  repose— and  peace—and  harmony ; 
The  flocks  upon  the  soft  kndls  resting  lay, 
Or  straying  nibbled  at  the  pastures  green ; 
Up  from  its  dovery  lurking-place,  the  hare 
Arose ;  the  pheasant  from  the  coppice  strayed ; 
The  cony  from  its  hole  disporting  leapt ; 
The  cattle  in  the  bloomy  meadows  lay 
Bnminant ;  the  shy  foal  scarcely  swerved  aside 
At  our  approach  from  under  the  tall  tree 
Of  his  delight,  shaking  his  forelocks  long 
In  wanton  play ;  white,  overhead,  his  hymn. 
As  *twere  to  herald  the  approach  of  night, 
With  all  her  gathering  stars,  the  blackbird  sang 
Melodiously,  melUfluonsly,  and  Earth 
Look'd  up,  reflecting  back  the  smiles  of  Heaven  I 
Eor  Innocence,  o^er  hUi  and  dale  agaui 
Seem*d  to  have  spread  her  mantle,  and  the  voice 
Of  aU  but  joy  in  grove  and  ghide  was  hnsh'd. 

Thro'  the  deep  glen  of  Hoslin — where  arise 
Proud  castle  and  cbapelle  of  high  St  Clair, 
And  Scotland's  prowess  speaking — we  had  traced 
The  mazy  Esk  by  eavem'd  Hawthomden, 
Pcrch'd  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the  cUffs, 
And  eloquent  for  aye  with  Drummond's  song — 
.Through  Melville's  flowery  glades — and  down  the  park 
Of  fair  Dalkeith,  scaring  the  antler'd  deer, 
''Neath  the  huge  oaks  of  Morton  and  of  Monk, 
Whispering,  as  stir  their  boughs  the  midnight  winds.  * 

These  left  behind,  with  purpling  evening,  now 
We  stood  beside  St  Michaers  holy  fane. 
With  its  nine  centuries  of  gravestones  drt ; 
And,  from  the  slopes  of  Inveresk,  gazed  down 
Upon  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whose  waveless  tide 
Glow'd  like  a  plain  of  fire.    In  majesty, 
O'ercaqopied  with  many- vestured  clouds, 
The  mighty  sun,  low  in  the  farthest  west, 
With  orb  dilated,  o'er  the  Grampian  chain, 
Mountain  up-piled  on  mountain,  huge  and  bine, 
Was  shedding  his  last  rays,  adom'd  the  shores 
Of  Fife,  with  all  its  towns,  and  woods,  and  fieldSi 
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And  bathing  Ben-Ean  and  Ben-Ledi's  peaks 
In  hues  of  amethyst.    Ray  after  ray, 
From  the  twin  Lomond's  conic  heights  declined, 
And  died  away  the  glory ;  and,  at  length, 
As  sank  the  last,  low  horizontal  beams, 
And  Twilight  drew  her  azure  cnrtains  round, 
From  out  the  south,  twinkled  the  Evening  star ! 

vm. 
Since  then  full  pften  hath  the  snow-drop  shown 
Its  early  flower — hath  summer  waved  its  com — 
Hath  autumn  shed  its  leaves — and  Arctic  galea 
Brought  wintry  desolation  on  their  wings ! 
When  Memory  ponders  on  that  boyish  scene,  • 

Broken  seems  almost  every  tie  that  links 
That  day  to  this — and  to  the  child  the  man : 
The  world  is  altered  quite  in  all  its  thoughts— 
In  all  its  works  and  ways — its  sights  and  sounds — 
With  the  same  name  it  is  another  sphere, 
And  by  another  race  inhabited. 
The  old  familiar  dwellings,  with  their  trees 
Coeval,  mouldering  wall,  and  dovecot  rent — 
The  old  familiar  faces  from  the  streets, 
One  after  one,  have  now  all  disappear'd. 
And  sober  sires  are  they  who  then  were  sons^ 
Giddy  and  gay : — a  generation  new 
Dwells  where  they  dwelt — ^whose  tongues  are  silent  quite — 
Whose  bodily  forms  are  reminiscences 
Fading  :-r-th6  leaden  talisman  of  Truth 
Hath  disenchanted  of  its  rainbow  hues 
The  sky,  and  robb'd  the  fields  of  half  their  bloom. 
I  start,  to  conjure  from  the  gulf  of  death 
The  myriads  that  have  gone  to  come  no  more  :*- 
And  where  is  he,  the  Angler,  by  whose  side 
That  livelong  dav  delightedly  I  roam*d, 
While  life  to  both  a  sunny  pastime  seem'd  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  from  the  Atlantic  blow. 
When  last  they  stirred  the  wild-flowers  on  his  grave ! 
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The  writings  of  enthusiasts,  however 
diy  the  subjects  upon  which  they  em- 
ploy their  pens,  have  always  some 
power  of  fascination.  Many  a  one 
who  has  never  hooked  a  fish,  has 
found  delight  in  Isaac  .Walton.  He 
is  still  the  pleasant  companion  by 
river  and  brooklet,  and  the  cause  why, 
'<  He  that  has  fishing  loved  should  fish 

the  more, 
And  he  should  fish  who  never  fish'd 

before." 
But  when  the  subject  is  the  loveliest 
of  arts,  Painting— embracing  as  it  docs 
the  beautiful,  the  great,  and  the  pa- 
thetic, whatever  charms  the  eye  and 
moves  the  heart — wo  are  sensible  of 
more  than  common  pleasure,  and  be- 
come soothed  into  dreams  and  visions 
of  our  own,  even  by  the  gentle  gar- 
rulity of  a  connoisseur.  Is  there  any 
one  who  pretends  to  acquaintance 
with  literature,  however  uninitiated 
he  may  be  in  the  mysteries  of  the  arts, 
who  has  not  read  the  Discourses  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who  has 
not  wished,  after  reading  them,  to  be 
enabled  to  say,  *^  anche  io  son  pit- 
tore?"  When  we  are  told  of  picture 
galleries  with  their  thousand  works 
of  art,  and  are  warmed  by  the  descrip- 
tions, feeble  though  they  must  be,  of 
many  of  them,  we  seem  to  be  suddenly 
led  by  a  lamp  of  more  magical  power 
than  Aladdin's ;  for  what  was  his  gal- 
lery of  frait-trees  bearing  precious 
stones,  to  a  gallery  rich  in  pictures, 
the  still  brighter  fruits  of  genius,  pre- 
senting endless  variety,  each  one  al- 
most a  world  in  itself,  and  ail,  enticing 
the  imagination  into  regions  unbound- 
ed, of  charm  and  loveliness,  suggested, 
though  not  made  visible,  but  to  the 
mind's  eye?  Wo  remember  in  our 
school  days  giving  Virgil  c^dit  for 
much  tact  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  JEneas,  and  succeeding 
too  (br  a  while  in  raising  the  more  than 
equivocal  character  of  his  hero,  by 
placing  him  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage,  and  giving 
him  leisure  to  contemplate  and  to 
criticise,  and  poetically  to  describe  to 
his  silent  and  spiritless  lounger-friend 
many  noble  and  many  touching  works. 
In  this  passage  we  also  obtain  the 
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great  Latin  poet's  opinion  of  the  ame- 
liorating efiect  of  *^  collections."  The 
hero  of  the  ^neid  knew  immediately 
he  was  among  an  amiable  people. 
The  picture-gallery  was  the  ^*  nora 
res  oblata"  which  ^^tlmoremleniit"--* 

"  Hie  primum  ^ncas  sperare  salutem 
Ansus,  et  afilictis  melius   confider* 

rebus; 
Namque 

It  is  singular  that  al]  the  courts  of 
Europe  have,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
taries,  been  earnestly  engaged  in  form- 
ing public  galleries,  a  national  benefit 
and  honour  which  England  had  ne- 
glected with  her  great  wealth,  and 
with  opportunities  singularly  favour- 
able, until  within  a  few  years ;  and 
even  now  we  are  making  but  very- 
slow  progress,  and  works  of  art  of  the 
olden  and  golden  time  are  becoming 
more  rare,  and  immensely  rising  in 
value.  Had  we,  as  a  nation,  collected 
even  fifty  years  ago — speaking  of  the 
transactions  as  a  money  speculation, 
in  which  view,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  day,  we  must  look  at  every  thing 
— our  purchases  would  now  have  been 
worth  treble  the  first  cost  in  money. 
The  unhappy  fate  of  Charles  I.  was 
most  adverse  to  the  arts  here.  It  not 
only  scattered  the  collection  made  by 
him,  but,  by  the  triumph  of  Puritan- 
ism, plunged  the  country  first  into  a 
dislike  of,  and,  for  long  subsequent 
periods,  into  an  indlfTcrence  for  art* 
we  even  doubt  if  this  gross  feeling 
has  altogether  subsided.  We  do  not 
yet  take  a  national  pride  in  works  of 
genius,  unless  they  immediately  bear 
upon  the  art  of  living.  No  country 
is  so  rich  as  ours  in  private,  and  none 
so  poor  in  public  collections.  And  if 
we  progress  so  slowly  in  our  National 
Gallery,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
public  institutions  of  the  kind  have 
not  been  dreamed  of  in  the  provinces. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  movement 
Mr  Ewart  is  making  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  in  time  *^  col- 
lections '*  in  our  cities  and  towns  wiH 
be  the  result. 

The  Mus4e  of  Paris,  in  1844,  con- 
tained upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pictures.  According  to  the  catalogue 
compiled  in  1781,  the  Imperial  Gallery 
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of  Vienna  then  contained  twelve  hnn- 
dred  and  thirty-four.  According  to 
the  catalogue  of  1839,  the  Dresden 
gallery  contained  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiffy-seven.  At  Munich,  the  present 
king  has  erected  a  spadons  bnildtng, 
into  which  he  has  draughted  a  seleo- 
tion,  from  among  several  thousands,  of 
ftbout  fifteen  hundred.  And  what  have 
we  done  to  improve  the  national  taste  ? 
And  strange,  indeed,  does  it  appear, 
that  whenever  andi  a  subject  is 
brought  before  the  public  miad  in 
Parliament,  it  is  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  connexion  of  art  with  manufac- 
tures. There  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  certain  connexion;  but 
unnecessarily  to  bind  them  in  union 
is  to  bind  them  unnaturally^  and  to 
put  the  shackles  upon  the  higher, 
which  cannot  bear  them  without  de- 
gradation. We  hail  with  great  plea- 
eure  every  publication  whose  object 
h  to  promote  a  love  for  the  fine  arts ; 
and  more  particularly  those  which 
ehow  a  due  reverence  for  the  old 
masters;  for,  however  unwilling  we 
may  be  to  limit  the  power  of  genius, 
no  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
taste,  and  is  of  a  cultivated  mind,  will 
deny  that,  if  their  works  are  not  per- 
fection, they  are  at  least  in  a  right 
direction.  The  novelties  which  more 
modem  art  has  sougfit  will  pass  away, 
we  are  persuaded,  as  not  founded 
upon  true  principles,  and  we  shall 
best  advance  by  properly  appreciating 
what  has  been  done  before  us.  We 
will  not  here  enter  into  the  subject  of 
the  decadence  of  art,  nor  its  causes. 
We  believe  that  if  adequate  national 
and  provincial  galleries  were  formed, 
more  especially  at  our  universities, 
the  improved  public  taste  would  create 
a  demand  which  this  country  would 
not  lack  genius  to  supply.  We  are  not 
in  the  exact  condition  of  Italy  at  the 
Budden  rise  of  art  there.  The  public, 
in  the  days  of  Baffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo,  had  nothing,  or  but  little  to 
wdearn ;  the  previous  aim  had  fortu- 
nately not  been  very  multifarious ;  the 
sentiment  of  art  was  right,  and  the 
direction  true.  It  remained  only  to 
enlarge  the  sphere;  the  principles  were 
in  being ;  they  required  but  confirma- 
tion. Grace  and  power  naturally  arose; 
for  there  was  no  counteracting  ednca* 
tion,  nothing  positively  bad  altogether 
to  lay  aside,  though  there  was  some- 


thing to  correct.  Now  with  ns,  on 
the  contrary,  art  has  mn  into  very 
stisoge  vagaries ;  the  enlargement  it 
the  boundaries  has  been  unlimited, 
bat  It  has  been  in  regions  te  below 
the  Parnassian  Monot.  We  Junrs 
talked  of  the  High  Ideal,  and  prac- 
tised and  encouraged  od  u^fimimn  the 
Low  Natorai,  and  too  often  have 
descended  to  the  worse,  the  Low 
Unnatnral;  ao  that,  upon  the  wbok^ 
we  have  to  onleam  very  moch  beftee 
we  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  radimeDta 
of  Real  Art.  Let  us  suppose  one  bom 
with  every  natural  endowment,  with 
imagination,  and  a  power  of  imitation. 
The  mind,  after  all,  is  fed  with  rmaii^ 
iieg;  there  is  in  it  also  a  process  of 
digestion,  which  conv^ts  the  real 
into  the  imaginative.  Now,  in  early 
years,  how  rare  it  is  that  the  nato* 
rally  endowed  artist  is  not  ill  i6d — 
unhealthy  diet  of  the  mind  entices 
him  every  where.  If  in  the  conntry, 
he  is  sparingly  fed — sees  little  or  no- 
thing of  Art,  little  perb^w  beyond  the 
Sign  of  an  Inn^^— and  is  scarcely,  from 
other  sources  of  education,  taught  to 
look  with  the  mind's  eye,  through 
the  undignified  appearance,  to  the  ac- 
tual dignity  even  of  the  nature  be 
sees; — if  he  has  lived  in  the  city, 
the  Print-shops  are  inevitable  Inres 
to  cheat  him  by  little  and  little  out  of 
his  natural  taste,  if  there  be  one ;  for 
at  first  it  can  be  but  a  mere  gemk 
The  works  of  greatness,  of  goodoesai 
will  be  the  last  things  that  he  will  see; 
for  seldom  indeed  will  they  be  pre- 
sented to  his  sight.  F<m:  the  pure^ 
the  sweet,  the  graceful,  the  dignified, 
he  will  have  thrust  before  his  eyea 
gaudy,  tawdry  caricature  and  gri- 
mace; and,  worse  still,  perhaps  wholly 
vulgar  obscenities.  Were  he  in  hie 
boyhood  given  a  present  in  the  picto- 
rial line,  it  wonld  be  of  an  Opera- 
dancer  or  a  raoe-conrse,  or  an  abomi- 
nation of  London  low  life.  What 
t(  gUng  "  is  to  the  ear,  so  would  it  be 
to  the  eye ;  and  such  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  first  education  of  those 
aspirants  in  art,  who,  ere  they  have 
nnleamed  any  thing,  set  up  for  then^ 
selves — and  abuse  the  okl  masteis. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  brought 
iq9  in  an  anti-ideal  school ;  the  powers, 
therefore,  that  nature  has  given  thea^ 
are  not  on^.  uncultivat^  but  led 
astray  i  and  aimUar  education  and 
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aimilar  tasies  in  the  public,  find  ihem 
%  market  for  Tory  low,  very  worthless 
commodities.     We  hare,  in  £m^,  a 
great  deal  to  nnleam.    The  first  step 
with  ns  all,  is,  t6  nnleam.    Could  we 
see  nothing  bad  it  wonld  not  be  so. 
That  whidi  wonld,  at  first  riew,  be 
thoiq^  the  greatest  benefit  to  art, 
engraving,  has  bnt  spread  the  wider 
the  pestiienoe  of  false  taste.     It  is 
from  all  this  the  earlier  and  greater 
painters  were  free.    The  evil,  how- 
ever, having  once  so  spread,  is  not  to 
be  easily  corrested.    Bad  taste  has 
claimed  a  perpetuity  of  copyright. 
Good  taste  most  proceed  from  an  op- 
posite some,  and  work  in  spite  of 
the  bad.    It  must  come  from  publica- 
tions, jnst  criticisms,  lives  of  painters,* 
familiar  treatises  on  the  principles  of 
art;  and  more  especially  from  na- 
tional and  other  public  galleries,  to 
direct  attention,  and  indeed  to  create 
a  demand  for  those  other  anxiliary 
works.    People  will  seek  to  under- 
stand and  feel  that  which  is  conti- 
nually put  before  them.    Could  they 
never  see  any  bnt  fine  productions, 
they  wonld  soon  have  a  reUsh  for 
them  that  now  is  impossible ;  but  by 
little  and  little,  the  sight  of  what  is 
good  will  create  a  Uking,  and  tiie 
liking  will  soon  reach  an  admiration, 
and  the  unlearning  process  is  imper- 
ceptibly going  on.    Corrupted  as  our 
eyes  now  are,  we  wonld  venture  to 
assert,  that  were  you  to  offer,  either 
in  prints  or  originals,  to  boys  of  fourth 
and  fifth  forms  at  our  public  schools, 
in  one  hand  a  vUe  and  gaudy  horse 
and  jockey,  and  in  the  other  a  pure 
and  lovely  picture  by  Bofiaelle,  the 
former'  would  be  taken.    Here  is  a 
lamentable  neglect  in  education ;  the 
ear  must  suffer  the  probing  and  the  tor- 
ture of  metres  and  verse-makiog,  bnt 
the  eye  is  left  unguarded,  nnprotected, 
to  shift  for  itseU',  or  to  yield  to  the 
fascinations  the  ^st  pander  of  evil 
chooses   to  offer.     The   school-boy 
might  be  Improved  at  the  nniversities  \ 


bnt  there,  too,  is  the  same  neglect. 
In  our  tiuKe,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  **  man's*'  room  without  many 
engravings;  and  that  sufficiently  shows 
how  much  a  school  of  art  is  wanted 
in  those  places,    and  what  a  hold 
they  would  have  upon  youth.    Bnt 
we  cannot  say  much  for  the  taste 
of  the  productions,  that  generally  we 
wiU  not  say  gnuxd  the  walls.    We 
had  hoped  that  the  Taylor  beqnest 
wonld  have  estaldished  at  Oxford, 
not  only  a  picture  gallery,  but  a  pro- 
fessorehip  of  Punting  and  Sculpture. 
A  large  Bnilding  has  been  erected; 
and  we  have  heard  of  an  intention  to 
remove  to  it  some  mbbish  called  pic- 
tures. If  that  threat  be  accomplished, 
we  shall  despair  of  seeing  them  re* 
moved  to  give  place  to  better  things. 
The  majority  will  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  walls  covered,   and  look  no 
further.     We  have  heard   likewise 
that  some  very  valuable  pictures  have 
been  offered  upon  very  favourable 
terms  to  the  university.    If  there  be 
amongst  any  an  intention  of  forming 
a  gallery,  we  wonld  urge  them  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  make  as  soon 
as  may  be  a  beginning.    For  every 
succeeding  year  not  only  increases 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  influential  persons,  but  the 
annually  rising  value  of  pictures  makes 
delay  «n  imprudence.    Besides,  if  a 
beginning  were  once  made — were  it 
once  shown  that  the  universities  are 
in  earnest — ^valuable  bequests  might 
greatly  promote  the  great  object.  And 
this  is  an  advantage  that  admits  not 
of  being  put  off  to  the  morrow. 

We  have  digressed  from  our  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  the 
pages  of  M.  de  Burtin's  work ;  or  we 
should  rather  say,  from  Mr  Whitens 
translation.  We  have  been  some 
years  acquainted  with  the  original 
woriL  in  French.  Its  value  in  its  pre- 
sent form  is  not  lessened  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  have  passed  between 


*  We  were  once  told  by  Mr  West,  the  president,  that  the  reading  of  Bichard- 
son,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  **  fighted  up  a  fire  in  his  breast  that  had  never  been 
eztingnlsbed ;  and  that  he  had  in  consequence,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  who  were  Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  become  a 
painter."  By  a  very  cnrions  circumstance,  this  identical  volume  is  now  In  onr  pos« 
•essioii,  the  legacy  of  tha  very  man,  whose  history  b  worth  relating,  who  lent  it  to 
^  West. whan  a  boy. 
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the  original  French  edition  and  the 
translation;  for  general  remarks  on 
art  ai*e  of  all  times,  and  there  is  much 
in  the  particolar  information  the  vo- 
lume contains,  such  as  lists  of  prices, 
and  some  other  matters,  from  larhich 
useful  comparisons  may  bo  now 
made. 

The  author  very  modestly,  in  his 
introduction,  professes  not  to  write 
'*  for  artists  nor  accomplished  con- 
noisseurs ;"  yet  to  such,  we  believe, 
the  volume,  in  its  compressed  form, 
will  be  of  most  value.    Ue  has  the 
honesty  to  confess  that  he  has  learned 
his  coonoisseurship  at  some  cost — 
that  he  has  been  victimized  into  a 
knowledge  of  art.    And  as  this  is 
generally  the  case  with  most  collec- 
tors in  the  beginning,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  in  the  end  too,  he  thinks  he 
may  be  of  some  use  to  others  in  show- 
ing "  how  to  judge  pictures  well" — 
*^  what  is  a  good  picture ; "  and  not 
of  the  least  vdne,  how  to  use  it  when 
you  have  it.     His  qualification  as 
teacher  cannot  be  denied ;  for  he  has 
not  only  collected,  but  travelled  much, 
visited  all  the  important  collections, 
and  by  comparing  picture  with  pic- 
ture, and  style  with  style,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  speak  with  accuracy  upon 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  schools 
and  masters.  A  universal  admiration, 
a  love  that  will  embrace  all  schools 
and  all  styles,  is  of  very  rare  attain- 
ment, and  perhaps  hardly  to  be  de- 
sired ;  for  every  man  of  any  strength, 
of  any  fixed  tone  of  character,  must 
necessarily  have  a  bias.  And  besides, 
one  man    naturally   receives    more 
powerfully  impressions  through  form, 
another  through  colour.    It  is  not 
inconsistent  that  a  perfect  connoisseur 
should  be  equally  affected  by  both^ 
but  the  mind  is  not  allowed  the  same 
latitude  with  regard  to  subject;  the 
passion  will  ever  be  for  that  which  is 
congenial ;  whatever  is  foreign  to  it 
wiU  receive  but  a  cold  and  passing 
admiration.    We  should  collect  from 
the  whole  contents  of  this  volume, 
that  the  author  was  never  an  enthu- 
siastic  admurer  of  what  is  termed 
high  Italian  art.    He  seldom  dwells 
upon  "  the  sublune  and  beautiful.^^ 
Gifted  rather  with  a  complacent  acqui- 
escence in  what  is  great,  than  stiired 
by  itr  to  any  heat  of  rapture,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  the  sphere  of 


his  pleasures  was  enlarged ;  and  bis 
nice  sense  of  the  beanty,  toacb,  and 
colour,  rendered  pictures,  of  subjects 
of  little  interest,  more  pleasing  to  hlm» 
than  they  could  be  to  the  connoiasenr 
of  more  exclusive  taste.  His  predi- 
lection is,  however,  for  Colour;' and 
we  agree  with  him,  ^^  that  without 
the  science  of  colouring,  that  so  diffi* 
cult  science,  about  which  the  exda- 
sive  partisans  of  ideal  beauty  trouble 
themselves  so  little,  their  antiques 
and  their  ideal  periection  may  pro- 
duce designs,  but  never  can  pic^ 
tures." 

Two  definitions  are  laid  down, 
which,  as  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  them,  we  copy.  Definition  of 
painting  — "  The  art  of  applying 
colours,  without  relief,  upon  a  plain 
surface,  so  as  to  imitate  any  object 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  seen,  or 
may  be  conceived  visible  in  natnre.*^ 
^^  A  good  picture "  he  defines  to  be, 
'^  a  good  choice  of  subject  well  repre- 
sented." If  we  knew  precisely  whafc 
is  here  meant  by  **  nature,"  a  word 
used  by  all  writers  on  art  in  very 
various  senses,  and  commonly  very 
vaguely,  we  might  not  find  fault  with 
the  definition ;  but  genius,  which  has 

''  Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined 
new," 

is  not  too  strictly  to  be  limited  to  the 
actualities  of  external  nature.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  under  certain 
impulses  and  impressions,  to  exag- 
gerate, to  combine  from  memory,  not 
from  sight,  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
impossible;  for  even  this  extrava- 
gance is  the  product  of  human  passion, 
which  by  its  nature  disdains  common 
boundaries ;  and  this,  in  painting,  is 
especially  the  province  of  Colour,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  art,  and  admits  differences 
of  the  same  kind  as  exist  between 
common  speech  and  poetical  and  figu- 
rative diction. 

The  painter  as  well  as  poet  may 
colour  somewhat  highly, 

''  And  breathe  a  browner  horror  o'er 
the  woods." 

Critics  too  often  write  of  art  as  if  it 
had  only  to  do  with  what  actually 
exists;  whereas  it  is  given  to  it  as  to 
poetry  "  to  make,"  to  create — ^aU  that 
is  required  is  a  certain  connexion  with 
the  real,  sometimes  exceedingly  slight^ 
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which  shall  be  sufficiently  dclnsive  for 
present  purpose.  The  agile  mind  can 
pass  oyer  a  deep  and  formidable  chasm 
upon  a  slender  thread ;  and  when  over, 
is  too  much  occapied  in  the  new  region 
to  tnm  back  and  measure  the  means  of 
passage.  We  suspect  our  author's 
view  of  nature  is  too  limited. 

Upon  ''^at^oMidunceafsubfcet^^  are 
some  good  remarks.    Disgusting  sub- 
jects are  justly  condemned.    ^'  It  is 
Evident  that  an  animal,  flayed  or  em- 
bowelled,    entrails,    meat    raw    or 
mangled,  blood,  excrements,  death's- 
heads,  carcasses,  and  similar  objects, 
if  they  strike  upon  the  view  too  much, 
wUl  be  as  disgusting  in  a  picture  as 
they  are  in  nature ;  and  that  grimaces, 
hideous  or  monstrous  deformities,  whe- 
ther moral  or  physical,  will  be  as 
shocking  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
Events  which  are  sufficiently  unnatu- 
ral, barbarous,  and  cruel,  to  shake 
violently  the  soul,  and  cause  it  to 
tremble  with  insurmountable  horror, 
create  an  agitation  too  frightful  for  it 
to  resist,  much  less  to  be  pleased 
with.     Subjects  of  so  bad  a  choice, 
(which  Horace  severely  prohibits  from 
being  introduced  upon  the  scene,)  do 
little  honour  to  the  pamter.    They 
become  even  more  insupportable  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
reality  by  the  perfection  of  their  exe- 
cution."    The  translator  thinks  his 
^^  author  has  stated  this  too  broadly ; '' 
and  instances,  as  pictures  of  this  kind 
to  be  admired  for  theur  truth.  The 
Lesson  of  Anatomy ^  by  Rembrandt ; 
Prometheus  Devoured  by  tlie  Vulture, 
bySalvatorRosa ;  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo.   Of  the  two 
first  subjects,  we  think  they  are  to  be 
condemned,  if,  in  the  Prometheus,  the 
enduring  mind  of  Prometheus  be  not 
the  subject.     But  surely  the  grand 
picture  of  Piombo,  though  it  is  all 
awful,  has  in  it  nothing  disgusting,  or 
that  comes  within  the  condemned  list. 
The  question  to  be  asked  in  all  these 
eases  b,  what  is  the  object,  as  well  as 
what  is  the  subject.    Is  it  to  teach, 
to  improve,  to  soften  the  mind  by 
human  love  and  sympathy,  or  to  ex- 
cite it  to  a  just  and  Ao/>p/r</ indignation, 
for  therein  is  a  source  of  pleasure? 
The  rule  of  tragedy  should  be  appli- 
cable here.  -  Undoubtedly,  we  receive 
pleasure  from  tragic  representations. 
Isolated,  barbarism,  cruelty  would  be 


intolerably  disgusting.    But  in  every 
good  tragedy,  there  are  always  good 
and  lovely  characters  with  whom  we 
can  sympathise.    We  are  bettered  by 
thus  uniting  ourselves  with  what  is 
lovely;  and  are  content  to  take  at 
second-hand,  and  thus  feci  only  in  a 
safe  degree,  the  distresses  to  which,  as 
human  nature  ourselves,  we  are  liable. 
In  pictured  representation,  however, 
we  have  to  guard  against  the  too 
vivid,  and   at   the   same  time  too 
permanent,  as  being  a  fixed  expres- 
sion, which,  by  the  art  and  power  of 
language,  vre  are  not  allowed  to  dwell 
upon  too  exclusively;  and  relief  is 
offered  in  change  and  diversity.  There 
are  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon 
disgusting  subjects  in  ^^  An  Essay  on 
the  Choice  of  Subjects  in  Painting,'' 
read,  we  believe,  some  years  ago,  by 
Mr  Duncan,  at   the  Institution  at 
Bath.    We  remember  an  account  in 
the  Essay  of  a  very  ridiculous  bur- 
lesque (it  is  not  intended  so  to  be)  of 
some  of  the  horrific  legends  of  the 
Italian   schools.      The   picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  chapel  of  Johanna 
Southcotc,  at  Newington  Butts,  near 
London .    St  Johann  a  was  represen  ted 
in  a  sky-blue  dress,  leading  the  devil 
with  a  long  chain,  like  a  dancing-bear, 
surrounded  by  adoring  angels.     Is 
not  this  doubtful?     ''I  add,  that, 
excepting  man,  that  King  of  Nature, 
whose  head  presents  to  a  painter  the 
subject  that  is  most  interesting  for 
character,  grace,  dignity,  and  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  mind,  of  which  it  is 
the  mirror,  no  animal,  dead  or  alive, 
affords,  in  any  one  part  of  its  frame, 
whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  the 
execution,  more  than  a  subject  for  a 
study,  or  will  by  any  means  form  what 
can  be  called  a  picture."    This  surely 
is  not  quite  true.    There  is  a  very 
fine  picture  of  a  lioness,  dimly  seen  at 
the  mouth  of  her  den,  in  grim  repose, 
that  is  very  grand.  ,One  colour  per- 
vades the  whole — ^there  is   nothing 
forced ;  but  the  very  colour  is  of  the 
stealthiness  of  the  animal's  nature ;  it 
is  so  dim,  that  the  animal  is  not 
strikingly  discoverable,  but  grows  out 
upon  the  sight,  and  we  feel  the  sense 
of  danger  with  the   knowledge   of 
security.    And  stfrely  this  iff  the  sub- 
lime of  art.    Had  the  author  seen 
some  of  the  noble  animals,  gifted  with 
noble  characters  by  nature,  and  by 
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the  hand  of  onr  Landseer^  he  would 
have  hesitated  ere  he  pronpanced  thos 
atrongiy. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  is  considered 
as  belonging  solely  to  invention,  irre- 
spective of  composition  or  disposition. 
*^  The  honour  of  inventing  truly  be- 
longs to  him  whose  imaginatioa 
creates  all,  or  almost  alU  of  new/*  A 
distinction  is  made  between  composi- 
tion and  design :  indeed,  according  to 
onr  author,  there  are  three  parts  of 
invention — composition,  disposition, 
and  design.  There  is  a  repetition  ot 
the  charge  of  disproportion  in  objects, 
brought  against  Kafiaeiie,  to  which  we 
do  not  implicitly  bow.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  having  ^^  committed  two 
striking  faulta  against  natore  and 
lineal  perspective,  in  his  famous  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration^  by  the 
ridiculous  smallness  of  his  Mount 
Tabor,  and  by  the  disproportionable 
size  of  the  Christ  and  of  the  two 
Prophets.'*  But  we  question  if  the 
mind,  in  that  state  of  feeling  in  which 
it  behokis  a  miraculous  and  altogether 
overwhelming  subject,  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  condition  to  overstep  the 
actual  rules  of  nature,  and  to  receive 
a  type  of  things  for  the  reality,  admit- 
ting the  small  to  stand  for  the  great. 
Were  it  consdons  of  very  exact  for- 
mal truth,  the  power  of  the  subject 
would  be  reduced.  Actual  perspective 
would  have,  in  Raffaelle^s  case,  ruined 
the  picture.  There  was  that  boldness 
of  genius  which  Shakspeare,  when  the 
nature  of  the  subject  required  it, 
adopted,  which  made  the  one,  leap 
over  time,  and  the  other,  space  and 
proportion. 

Under  the  head  '^  disposition  of  the 
subject,*'  there  is  a  somewhat  unsa- 
tisfactory sentence.  ^^  It  contributes 
to  the  ^goodness'  of  the  picture,*' 
^  if  it  avoid  uniformity  and  positions 
that  are  too  symmetrical ;  if  it  distri- 
bute the  light  well ;  if  by  means  of  it 
the  groups  pyramid  and  unite  well ; 
and  if  it  give  value  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  picture  by  means  of  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  result 
shall  be  a  satisfactory  whole."    There 
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is  moch  here  that  is  true;  bai  then» 
is  something  false.    And  that  which 
is  false  in  it,  has  often  strangely  mis* 
led  artists  in  their  arrangement  mad 
grouping.    There  are  some  sobjeets 
of  a  perfectly  symmetrical  charaeter; 
however  rare  they  may  be,  there  aie 
some.   Raffadle,  m  his  cartoon  of  de* 
Mvermg  the  keys  to  Peter,  paints,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  all  the  aposUea* 
heads  in  one  line.    Is  not  the  cAorao* 
terof  Gothicarchitecturesymmetricai? 
Painters  of  architectural  subjects  very 
commonly  overlook  this,  ai^  by  a 
perspective   difference   destroy   this 
orderly  character.     Few  make  tiie 
centre  the  point  of  sight;  which  Ib^ 
however,  tiie  proper  one  for  nqpcsufc* 
tation,  as  it  alone  shows  the  exact 
conformity  and  order,  the  idea  of 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
chitect to  present,  and  whidi  oonsti* 
tutes  the  beauty.  The  ^^  pyramid"  rale 
is  manifestly  absurd,  and  seldom  haa 
even  a  tolerably  good  effeet.    It  was 
the  quackery  of  a  dby.*    The  good 
masters  did  not  work  upon  it.    U  iSy 
in  fact,  a  little  truth  taken  eat  of  m 
greater  and  misapplied— a  part  of 
that  circuhir  character  of  composition^ 
as  it  were  a  principle  of  reflection,  by 
which  lines  close  in  upon  or  recede 
from  each  other.    We  have,  in  a  for- 
mer paper  in  this  Magazine,  treated 
of  this  principle — to  dwell  on  it  now 
would  take  us  far  from  our  purpose* 
As  to  the  ability  of  aU  persons  to 
judge  of  the  naturalness  of  a  picture, 
the  translator  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  affirmative  opinion  of  his  an* 
.  thor.    He  remarks,  Uiat  *^  it  requires 
considerable  practice  and  experience 
to  enable  one  to  judge  how  mndi  art 
can  do ;  what  is  the  exaot  medium  be-» 
tween  feebleness  and  exaggeration^ 
which  constitutes  the  all-surpassing 
quality  of  truth,  of  whidi  he  declarea 
himself  a  partisan ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner one  painter  differs  from  or  excels 
another  in  the  representation  of  it.'* 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  people 
in  general  have  uncultivated  eyes, 
and  see  not  the  whole  beauties  of  any 
one  object ;  they  aro  commonly  quite 


*  Fuseli  objects  tiiat  the  principal  figurgs  and  ohief  action  in  the  Raum^  of 
Laxartte,  by  Sebastian  del  Piomboi  are  crowded  into  a  eomer.  He  would  have 
had  thi>ra  **  pyramid ;  **  so  does  received  qnaobery  overpower  like  jodgment  of 
men  of  sene^  and  acute  reasoBing« 
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ignorant  of  ideal  and^  sentimeBtal 
beauty,  almost  whoUy  arising  pat  of 
tke  power  of  art — the  representing 
the  imagination.  It  is  when  sueh 
persons  are  called  npon  to  see  nature 
in  a  picture,  that  they  show  how  im- 
perfect their  sight  has  been.  Seeing 
the  representation  in  a  frame,  they 
Imow  it  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  gene- 
rally object  to  shadow;  whereas, 
could  they  see  the  picture  placed  aft 
an  open  window  or  some  deceiving 
position,  they  would  be  deceived. 
Many,  knowing  the  intention  is  to  de- 
ceive them,  are  ready  armed  with  ob- 
jections, which,  however,  they  make 
because  they  have  sought  them,  not 
because  they  have  felt  them.  What 
we  term  local  colour,  is  termed  by 
M.  de  Bnrtin  proper  colour;  local 
colour  he  considers  as  the  colour  made 
yariabte  by  space,  by  locality,  air, 
light,  and  surrounding  bodies.  The 
d^tinction  may  be  usefnl ;  but  proper 
colour  will  itself  be  di£Scultto  discover, 
for  we  never  can  see  it  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  some  foreign  influence. 
In  a  picture  it  would  be  perhaps  best 
to  consider  that  the  proper  colour 
which  would  be  proper  to  the  half- 
tone, whether  modified  by  aerial  per- 
spective or  not.  He  considers  that 
proper  colour  is  not  shown  mostly  in- 
objects  in  the  foreground,  for  there  the 
light  which  destroys  it  is  most  power- 
ful ;  light  destroys  proper  colour,  and 
substitutes  its  own.  ^^  It  is  the  per- 
fect understanding  of  this  interesting 
principle,  which  renders  the  works  of 
Kubens,  and  of  his  best  scholars,  so 
superior  for  their  magic  truth  of  col- 
our. It  is  this  which  explains  why 
they  make  the  colour  of  the  blood  to 
appear  through  the  fine  and  transpa- 
rent skin  of  their  Flemings,  particular- 
ly of  the  women,  only  in  proportlpn  as 
the  eifSect  of  the  light  is  lost  in  the  re- 
tiring parts ;  and  why  the  red  prevails 
more  in  these  parts  in  general,  which 
are  illnminated  only  by  a  reflected 
light  too  feeble  to  change  the  natural 
colour.  The  latter  may  often  be  even 
strengthened  by  the  colour  of  the  ob- 
ject from  which  the  reflected  light  pro- 
ceeds, which  happens  when  one  flesh 
part  is  reflected  upon  another,  as  may 
be  remarked  more  particularly  towards 
the  extremities." 

The  following  quotation   is  well 
worth  considering— the  observation  it 


contains  is  new.  '*  As  to  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  local  colours,  one  oi 
the  plainest  proofs  of  it  is,  that  the 
colour  of  objects  seen  in  broad  day^ 
diminishes  in  force  the  more  that  the 
sun  enlightens  the  distant  plain  on 
which  they  are  placed.  This  obser* 
vation,  and  many  other  analogous 
ones,  convince  me  that  the  light  in  a 
picture  in  general  exerts  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  local  colours  than 
even  the  aur,  although  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  art  seem  to  attribute 
the  local  colours  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terposition of  the  air  and  the  vapoury 
with  which  it  is  charged.  The  above 
remark,  though  useful  to  all  painters, 
becomes  the  more  indispensable  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  landscape, 
seeing  that  without  attention  to  it, 
the  aerial  perspective  would  render 
useless,  by  a  false  and  mannered  re- 
presentation, the  just  proportions  and 
the  exact  contours  dictated  1^  linear 
perspective.  Another  remark,  nit 
less  interesting,  is,  that  the  colour  of 
cast  shadows  depends,  beyond  every 
thing,  on  that  of  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  time  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
season  of  the  year.'*  Hence  is  it  that 
the  brown  shadows  of  art,  which  are 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  warm,  are,  in 
good  painters  such  asVandyke,  always 
blended  with  the  silvery  grey. 

^^  Of  the  general  tone  of  colour."—* 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  ra- 
ther with  regard  to  strict  observation 
of  naturct  than  its  poetical  applicabi- 
lity to  art.  For  surely  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction; there  should  be  a  tone  of 
colour  belonging  to  the  subject,  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  colour  of  place  or 
time  of  day,  properly  belonging  to  the 
actk>n  represented.  It  is  well  observe 
ed,  that  the  argentine  or  silvery  tone 
so  much  admured  and  sought  after  by 
amateurs,  ^^  is  nothing  but  the  faithf  A 
imitation  of  the  tone  assumed  by  na-> 
tnre  in  countries  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  not  too  perpendicular,  every 
time  that  the  air  is  in  that  state  of 
transparency  required  to  temper  to 
the  necessary  degree  the  too  brilliant 
blue  of  a  pure  sky,  and  itself  to  receive 
and  transmit  this  desirable  silvery 
tone  which  delights  the  spectator.'* 
By  this  it  would  appear  that  our 
artists'  dreams  of  countries,  olio  wh 
tokf  are  not  likely  to  bring  beauty  of 
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colonr  to  their  ptctaros — ^that  the 
fables  of  Eastern  skies  are,  with  re* 
gard  to  art,  fables ;  and  though  there 
is  no^  always  an  attempt,  and  that 
by  no  mean  powers,  to  drag  the  6i)ec- 
tators  at  our  exhibitions  under  the 
very  chariot  of  the  sun,  ^^  sub  curm 
nimium  propinqni  solis,"  real  beauty 
of  colour  will  be  found  much  nearer 
home. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  by,  as 
it  would  appear  from  the  general 
observations  of  De  Burtin,  an  acci- 
dental truth  which  he  has  not  else- 
where followed  to  its  consequences. 
^  If  pictures  offend  against  nature,' 
and  become  cold  by  the  employment 
of  cold  colours  upon  them,  such  as 
black,  white,  blue,  and  green,  cither 
pure  or  bluish,  and  by  the  omission 
of  the  glazings  which  the  tone  of  the 
light  requires,  or  if  they  become  so 
from  the  natural  coldness  of  night 
and  of  snow,  not  remedied  by  art,  the 
painter  ought  to  correct  the  fault  in 
the  manner  I  have  previously  hinted 
at."  In  the  following  remark,  we 
can  see  the  great  defect  in  the  colour- 
ing of  MuriUo*s  pictures,  especially 
in  his  backgrounds,  who  appears  al- 
ways to  have  painted  on  a  wet  and 
dingy  day.  "  But  nothing  can  cor- 
rect the  cold  of  a  sky  concealed  by 
tiic  kind  of  clouds  last  mentioned,  or 
rendered  totally  invisible  by  mist^^  He 
rescues  the  clear-obscure  from  the 
meaning  commonly^  attached  to  it  as 
Hght  and  shade.  ^^In  Uie  literal 
sense,  this  word  means  nothing  but 
the  obscure  which  is  at  the  same 
time  clear."  It  should  rather  be  de- 
fined to  be  light  in  shadow ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  establish  any  other 
sense  for  it  than  the  disposition  of 
the  light  and  shade  in  a  picture.  The 
inventor  of  it,  for  practical  use,  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Of  this  chiaro^ 
4curo  he  says:  *^It  is  this,  in  fine, 
against  which  so  many  renowned 
Italian  masters  have  sinned,  but  in 
which  the  immortal  Corrcggio  is  so 
eminently  distinguished,  and  which 
proves  how  they  err  who  have  named 
Titian  the  prince  of  colourists.  For 
how  much  soever  he  may  possess  in 
a  supreme  degree  very  many  other 
^arts  of  colouring,  he  has  so  misun- 
derstood this  one  in  his  general  har- 
mony, that  his  grounds  ai-e  rarely  in 
agreement  with  the  rest  of  his  pic- 


ture, and  are  often  all  black.  His 
Venm^  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  and 
his  Ecce  Homo,  in  that  of  Yieiuia, 
two  of  his  most  renowned  pictures^ 
but  especially  the  latter,  present 
striking  proofis,  among  very  many 
others,  of  the  correctness  of  my  opin- 
ion on  this  great  colourist.*' 

Those  who  object,  as  some  venture 
to  do,  to  Titian's  colour,  especially 
in  his  backgrounds,  we  believe  over- 
look his  intention,  and  are  not  awaie 
how  much  what  they  consider  defects 
affect  the  whole.     Objections  have 
been  made  to  the  background  of  the 
Peter  Martyr^  without  considering  how 
appropriate  the  colouring  is  to  the 
subject.    There  are  some  just  obser- 
vations on  the  necessity  of  transpa- 
rency, which  should  not  be  confined 
to  shadows  and  demi-tints,  *^  which 
cannot  do  without  it."    It  has  b^n 
said  that  Titian  and  Correggio  glazed 
over  every  part  of  the  picture,  there- 
by  giving  even  the 'lights  a  sort  of 
transparency.   Of  harmony  of  colonr, 
he  says,  "  Under  the  pencil  of  an  in- 
telligent artist,  local  colours,  even 
the  least  agreeable,  and  those  which, 
have  the  least  affinity  among  them- 
selves, may  become  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  contribute  poweifnlly : 
to  the  harmony  of  the  picture  through 
the  interposition  of  some  other  colour, 
as  in  music  discordant  tones  are  hap- 
pily united  by  means  of  intermediate 
ones."     The  translator  appends  to 
this  a  note  in  which  he  quotes  from 
Mengs,    that  ^^  The   three  primary 
colours  being  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
when  any  one  of  them  ia  prominently 
used,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
one  which  unites  the  oVier  two,  Thoa, 
if  pure  red  be  used,  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  green,  which  b  a  com* 
pound  of  blue  and  yellow.  This  com- 
pound colour  is  called  the  oontraating 
colour,  and  is  always  used  sparingly.  • 
But  the  harmonizing  colour  is  said  to . 
be  the  compound  made  by  any  one 
colour  itself,  along  with  the  next  ad- 
joining to  it  on  either  side  of  the. 
spectrum.    Thus  red  will  be  harmo- 
nized by  purple,  the  colonr  produced 
by  compounding  it  with  blue  on  the 
one  side  of  it,  and  it  will  also  be  har- 
monized by  orange,  which  is  the  col- 
our produced  by  compounding  it  with; 
the  yellow,  taext  to  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spectrum."    In  treating 
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*^  of  the  effect  '*  of  a  picture,  althongh 
the  aathor  with  a  kind  of  reluctance 
mdmits,  or  '^  will  not  condemn  abso- 
lately"  factitious  effects,  he  has  no 
predilection  for  them,  and  blames  for 
the  extravagant  use  of  them  Carra- 
vagio  and  others  of  the  Italian  schools. 
Unquestionably  they  afford  a  power 
which  slionld  be  used  with  judgment, 
then  most  applicable  when  the  super- 
natural of  the  subject  overpowers  the 
familiarity  of  more  natural  effects. 
Of  t^e  ^^  empasiOj^  so  much  spoken  of 
by  connoisseurs,  he  is  an  admirer. 
He  dii-ects  that  the  *^  colours  which 
compose  the  ^mpcwto  "  should  be  per- 
fectly well  ground,  and  the  ground 
perfectly  smoothed.  Yet  this  was 
not  always  the  case  in  the  empa$to  of 
Paul.  Veronese,  whose  empasto  was 
often  of  a  broken  and  mortary  sur- 
ikce ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  such  parts  of  his  pic- 
tures, as  if  he  had  purposely  used 
water  with  his  oil-paint,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  slightly  separating 
the  particles,  and  thereby  giving  bril- 
liuicy  from  the  broken  surface  of 
refracting  particles.  This  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  de 
Burtin  in  this  place.  It  has  been 
said  of  Michael  Angclo,  that  he  never 
painted  more  than  one  picture  in  oil. 
Like  the  relics  of  saints,  that  one  has 
wonderfully  multiplied.  Our  author 
speaks  of  one  in  his  own  possession, 
which  is  certainly  not  described  as 
according  to  the  manner  we  should  ex- 
pect from  that  great  master.  ^ ^  A  truly  • 
unique  picture,  by  the  great  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti,  in  my  possession, 
proves  to  what  an  astonishing  degree 
art  can  imitate  gold,  silver,  and  stones, 
without  using  the  originals,  by  the 
magic  illusion  with  which  the  rare 
genius  has  painted  them  as  orna- 
ments. They  look  as  if  relieved  on 
the  armour  of  the  two  cavaliers,  in- 
somuch that  one  would  believe  them 
to  be  truly  the  work  of  an  actual 
chisel."  He  admires  the  smooth  em- 
pa8to\  and  among  the  painters  who 
practised  it,  laudably  mentions  Yan- 
der  Werff.  But  he  blames  others  less 
known  for  carrying  it  out  to  an  ex- 
treme finish.  To  our  taste,  the  smooth 
empasio  of  Vander  Werff  is  most  dis- 
pleasing ;  rendering  flesh  ivory,  and, 
in  that  master,  ivory  without  its  true 
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and  pleasing  colour.  This  branch  of 
the  subject  ends  with  remarks  on 
touch,  which  completes  the  list  of  the 
parts  that  contribute  "to  make  % 
good  picture."  The  manner  of  a 
painter  is  in  nothing  so  distinguished 
as  in  his  touch.  There  must,  then,  be 
great  variety  in  the  touch  of  painters. 
To  be  a  judge  of  mastei*s,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  first  step  to  connoisseur^ 
ship,  to  be  acquainted  with  this  exe- 
cutive part  of  their  art.  "  Since  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  without  a  good 
touch  there  cannot  be  a  good  picture, 
one  may  say  likewise,  that  he  is  not 
a  good  master  who  has  not  a  good 
touch,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to 
avoid  using  it  too  much^  It  is  a  mark 
of  a  defective  mind,  when  the  painter 
is  too  much  pleased  with  the  dexte- 
rity of  his  hand,  ^fany,  however, 
require  this  hint;  their  pictures  are 
so  overlaid  with  touch,  that  the  auto^ 
graphs  supersede  the  subject. 

The  incipient  connoisseur  will  do 
well  to  read  the  chapter  in  this  vo- 
lume which  will  tell  him  "how  to 
judge  picturQs  well."  It  will  tell  him 
even  in  what  position  to  see  a  picture. 
Ho  disapproves  of  the  use  of  the  mir- 
ror, in  which  the  picture  is  reflected, 
as  giving  a  softness  and  harmony  not 
genuine ;  but  as  it  was  the  practice  of 
Giorgione  and  Correggio,  "  in  order  to 
learn  the  effect  of  the  colours,  of  the 
masses,  and  of  the  work  as  a  whole," 
he  recommends  it  to  the  painter.  He 
expects,  however,  from  the  amateur 
an  impartiality  almost  impossible  to 
attain,  when  it  is  expected  to  reach 
such  a  point  that  "all  schools,  all 
masters,  all  manners,  and  all  classes 
of  pictmes  will  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him."  We  fear  that  an  ama- 
teur who  could  reach  this  indiffer- 
ence, would  be  rather  a  general  ad- 
mirer than  a  good  lover.  The  ama- 
teur thus  advanced, "  will  soon  be  able 
to  weigh  impartially  the  grounds  of 
the  dispute  between  the  partisans  of 
ideal  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
beauty  which  exists  in  nature  on  tho 
other."  But  here  is  a  mistake  in  initio; 
for  is  not  the  Ideal,  too.  Nature  ?  We 
should  have  rather  expected  a  disqui- 
sition to  elucidate  this  point ;  but  our 
author  prefers  passing  away  from  tho 
real  question  to  indulge  in  a  little 
severity  on  the  admirera  of  the  Ideal, 
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irbich  Ideal  we  are  persuaded  he  never 
understood;  for  he  considers  evidently 
tiiat  the  ^Mdeal  beauties,"  with  the 
•*  magic  truth"  of  the  Dutch  school 
iji  execution,  would  be  perfection.  He 
would  view  a  work  painted  under  this 
union  as  perfection.    To  us  it  would, 
we  feel  quite  sure,  be  an  intolerable 
performance.    For  this  little  bit  of 
bad  taste  he  is  called  to  account  by 
His  translator.    The   author's    taste 
was,  after  all,  we  suspect,  rather  in- 
complete ;  rather  the  product  of  an 
educated  eye  than  of  a  mind  educated 
to  embrace  the  Ideal.  The  fact  is,  the 
Ideal  in  practice  must  be  the  reach  of 
a  something  which  the  eye,  however 
educated,  docs  not  altogether  find  in 
'external  nature;  but  which,  from  the 
data  of  external  nature,  the  mind 
creates,  partly  by  combination,  and 
partly  from  a  power  of  its  own  inven- 
tion altogether.    The  external  senses 
in  educated  man  arc  obedient  to  this 
inventive  direction  of  the  mind,  and 
at  length  receive  their  greater,  per- 
haps often  only,  pleasures  from  it.   It 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  more  evi- 
dent and  real  beauties  of  the  inferior 
schools,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  Italian  as  the  higher,  more 
easily  captivate,  especially,  the  inci- 
pient lovers  of  art.    They  begin  by 
collecting  the  Dutch ;  but  as  they  ad- 
vance in  taste  and  knowledge,  and 
acquire  the  legitimate  feeling  for  art, 
they  are  sure  to  end  with  the  Italian. 
The  uninitiated  may  wonder  to  be 
told  there  is  any  difficulty  in  judging 
••  whether  a  picture  is  in  good  preser- 
vation or  not."  Yet  here  is  a  chapter 
to  teach  this    "useful  knowledge." 
The  **  perils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  are 
nothing  if  compared  to  the  perils  that 
environ  the  similitudes  of  flesh.    "  Nos 
nostraque  matti  debemury    Men  and 
pictures  suifer  from  the  doctors  as 
well  as  from  time.    Pictures,  too,  are 
often  in  the  "  hand  of  the  spoiler," 
and  are  subject,  with  their  owners,  to 
a  not  very  dissimilar  quackery  of  po- 
tion and  lotion,  undergo  as  many  pu- 
rifications, nor  do  they  escape  the 
knife  and  scarification;  are  laid  upon 
their  backs,  rubbed  and   scrubbed, 
skinned,  and  oftentimes  reduced  to 
the  very  ribs  and  dead  colouring  of 
what  they  were.  It  is  surprising  how 
great  a  number  of  pictures  are  ruined 
by  the  cleaners.  We  are  sony  to  read 


this  account  of  Correggio's  celebrated 
iVo^.  "  Even  when  they  do  not 
destroy  the  picture  entirely,  they,  nt 
all  events,  leave  the  most  injariona 
traces  behind,  depriving  it  of  its  traii»» 
parency  and  harmony,  and  much  of 
the  effect,  rendering  it  hard,  cold,  and 
weak.  Of  this  the  admirable  '  Night^ 
of  Correggio  at  Dresden  presents  ft 
very  sad  example." 

We  look  upon  the  andadous  man 
who  dares  to  repaint  upon  an  old  pio* 
ture  unnecessarily,  and  by  wholeiale, 
as  guilty  of  a  crime.    It  is  the  mnr- 
der  of  another  man^s  oflbpring,  and  or 
his  name  and  fame  at  the  same  time* 
We  have  heard  of  a  man  half  a  cen* 
tury  ago  going  about  the  country  U> 
paint  new  wigs  upon  the  Yandykee* 
We  would  have  such  a  perpetrator 
bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
"  I  was  present,"  says  our  author, "  at 
Amsterdam  during  a  dispute  between 
one  who  had  just  sold  a  landscape  for 
several  thousand  florins,  and  the  agent 
who  had  made  the  purchase  on  com- 
mission.    The  latter  required  an  im- 
portant change  to  be  made  towarda 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  which  he 
contended  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved thereby.    It  was  in  vain  that 
the  seller,  with  whom  I  agreed  in 
opinion  upon  the  point,  ^tersisted  in 
refusing  to  repaint  a  work  in  such 
good  preservation,  and  by  so  great  a 
master ;  for  the  broker  closed  his  llp» 
by  protesting,  that  unless  the  demand 
were  complied  with,  he  was  instructed 
*to  throw  up  the  bargain."    We  look 
with  equal  horror  on  buyer  and  seller* 
Would  not  the  latter  have  sold  his 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  annts^ 
and  cousins?  It  has  been  said  that,  in 
compliment  to  William  III.,  many  of 
the  portraits  of  the  ancestors  of  tbo 
courtiers  of  the  day  were  re- painted 
with  aquiline  noses.     M.  de  Burtin 
very  justly  observes,  that  the  new 
touches  on  old  pictures  do  not  pre* 
serve  their  tone,  but  he  does  not  give 
the  true  reason.    He  seems  to  enter* 
tain    no  notion  that   pictures  were 
painted  with  any  other  vehicle  than 
common  oil ;  and,  in  a  short  discos* 
sion  upon  Van  Eyck's  discovery,  he 
only  shows  that  he  takes  up  what 
others  have  said,  and  never  himself 
could  have  read  what  the  monk  Theo* 
phUus  really  wrote ;  for,  like  M.  Me* 
rimde,  he  supposes  the  monk  to  say 
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what  he  ne^'er  did  say.    It  is  only 
surprising  that,  in  his  nnmerons  clean* 
ings,  be  did  not  discover  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  old  paint  of  one 
date  and  of  another,  and  how  they 
require  different  solvents.    There  is  a 
chapter  npon  ^^  the  manner  of  know* 
ing  and  appreciating  copies,"  ^m 
which   the   beginner,  in   collecting, 
may  take  some  useful  hints.    He  re- 
peats  the  well-known   anecdote  of 
the  copy  from  BaffaeUe  by  Andrea 
del    Sarto,    which    Julio    Komano, 
who  had  worked  upon  the  picture, 
believed  to  be  the  original,  though 
assured  beforehand  by  Vasari  that 
it  was  a  copy.    With  regard  to  Ru- 
bens, by  far  the  greater  number  of 
pictures  said  to  be  by  him,  are  by  the 
hands  of  his  scholars,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  design  and  outline  merely, 
sometimes  touching  up  the  pictures 
with  his  own  hand.    This  has  been  a 
common  and   a  justifiable  practice 
with  great  painters,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  or  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  any  one  pair  of  hands  to  have 
done  the  works  which  bear  the  names 
of  some  well-employed  painters.  The 
few  pictures  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
Bubens  confurm  the  suspicion  as  to 
others,  by  their  superiority.  Contem- 
poraiy  copies  he  considers  in  a  very 
difierent  lig^t  from  more  modem,  be- 
cause the  modem  being  from  the  old 
after  they  had  deepened,  deepen  still 
more,  and  in  a  few  years  scarcely 
resemble  in  tone  the  originals.    It  is 
from  such  copies  that  an  ill  name  has 
been  given  to  all  copies.    We  have 
very  little  feeling  for  amateurs  in  their 
annoyances  and*  embarrassments,  who 
discover  that  they  have  only  pur- 
chased a  copy;  for  they  did  not  judge 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  picture, 
but  the  name  under  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted. 

The  sixth  chapter,  upon  *^The  man- 
ner of  analysing  and  describing  pic- 
tures," fUraishes  some  good  hints  to 
catalogue-makers  and  auctioneers. 
The  examples  are  ingeniously  worded, 
and  with  no  little  precision.  The 
number  given  is  but  a  selection  from 
about  240  pages.  Whoever  will  try 
his  hand  at  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
will  find  it  not  so  easy  a  task  as  he 
imagined.  We  should  have  periiaps 
entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
antlior's  judgment,  though  not  2k  highef 


of  his  descriptive  power,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  exercised  as  a  disciple  of 
the  noted  Mr  Puff,  who  took  a  double 
first  in  those  arts,  had  the  translator 
kindly  omitted  an  outline  of  a  picture 
by  Foelemburg — The  Adoration  of  the 
shepherds.    It  is  certainly  well  de«- 
scribed  in  generality  and  detail ;  but 
never  was  any  thing  more  like  Mr 
Puff's   style  than  the  following:-^ 
^^Poelemburg  has  here  surpassed  him- 
self by  the  exactness  of  tiie  design'^ 
and  the  fine  form  of  the  figures.    H<) 
has  carried  to  the  highest  degree  thei^ 
gracious  and  simple  expression.    The 
picture  is  not  less  distinguished  fot 
the  attractive  effect  of  light  well  dis- 
tributed, fbr  harmony  and  the  cleat 
obscure,  for  the  agreeable  and  sweet 
tone  of  the  proper  colours,  and  for 
that  troth,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — but  alas! 
the  outline !  **  Look  on  this  picture 
and  on  this."    It  may  have  been  a 
pretty  picture,  though  the  subject  is 
much  abo  vePoelemburg ;  but — shall  we 
pronounce  it? — the  design  is  wretched 
— wo  cannot  help  it,  and  would  spard 
it  if  we  could.    Strange  are  the  blnn* 
ders  made  in  'descriptive  catalogues. 
An  instance  is   given — an  amusing 
specimen  l^om  a  well-established  ma- 
nufactory.   "  The  famous  picture  of 
Baffaelle,  painted  for  the  church  of 
St  John  at  Bologna,  representing  St 
Cecilia  holduig  a  musical  instrument 
in  her  hands,  with  others  at  her  feet, 
affords  an  example  of  the  errors  al- 
luded to.    She  listens  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  a  choir  of  angels  borne  on 
the  clouds,  and  singing.  On  her  right 
hand  are  St  Paul  and  St  John  the 
Evangelist,   strongly  characterized  ; 
the  one  by  his  sword,  the  other  by  his 
eagle,  and  both  by  the  airs  of  th^ 
heads.    On  her  left  are  St  Magdalene 
with  her  cup,  and  St  Augustine  with 
his  cross  and  pontifical  garments.*' 
Hitherto  all  the  worid  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  justness  of  the  description ; 
but  the  author  of  the  Manual  of  the 
French  Museum^    printed   in    1808} 
judged  it  proper  to  make  one  of  his 
own,  of  which  behold  the  title  and  the 
substance — The  Martifrdom    pf  Si 
CecUia. 

**  Baffaelle  would  not  represent  tho 
martyrdom  of  a  young  virgin  like  the 
execution  of  a  malefactor.  Here  Ce- 
cilia advances  towards  the  place  where; 
the  palm  of  mart^dom  awaits  bsF.^ 
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Her  feet  only  still  belong  to  this  earth. 
Her    upraised    eyes    tell   that   her 
thoughts  are  already  in  heaven.    The 
man  who  bears  the  sword  is  not  an 
executioner  whose  stem  ferocity  ang- 
ments  that  of  the  spectacle.    Here 
the  headsman  has  an  air  of  compas- 
sion.   Behind  the  saint  walks  a  priest 
Who  assists  her.    His  physiognomy  is 
common,  but  sweet.   He  applauds  the 
tranquil  resignation  of  the  victim,  who 
seems  already  to  hear  the  celestial 
concert  that  is  going  on  above.    The 
-angels  celebrate  her  coming  before 
hand^    One  of  the   companions   of 
•Cecilia  points  them  out  to  her  with 
his  linger,  and  seems  to  do  so  as  an 
•encotiragementto  her.   A  young  man 
follows  the  saint    His  action  is  too 
•expressive  to  suppose  it  that  of  a 
parent  or  convert.*'    This  is  indeed  a 
very  tine  specimen,  both  for  what  is 
said  and  what  is  unsaid— the  surmise 
is  perfectly  French,  and  the  pitying 
tender  familiarity  of  Cecilia,  for  com- 
miseration's sake  robbed  of  her  saint- 
ship,  would  be  enough  to  melt  an 
auction-room  to  tears,  were  the  pic- 
ture to  be  sold  and  thus  described. 

The  very  best  auction  description 
f»f  a  picture  we  remember  ever  to  have 
heard,  was  one  most  fluently  given, 
and  with  a  most  winning  and  gentle- 
manly manner,  by  Mr  Christie,  the 
lather  of  the  present  justly  appreciated 
Mr  Christie,  as  true  and  honourable 
.JUS  unerring  in  his  judgment  of  pic- 
.tures.  It  was  many  years  ago.  The 
(picture  to  be  sold  was  the  celebrated 
one  of  the  three  goddesses.  The 
Judgment  of  Paris^  a  largo  picture. 
Now  the  difficulty  of  the  case  lay  in 
this,  that  it  was  well  known  that  there 
were  three  pictures  of  the  subject,  all 
•claiming  to  be  originals.  This  was 
well  known  and  talked  about.  There 
were  in  fact  three  pictures  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  After  minutely 
and  most  ably  describing  the  pic- 
tore,  Mr  Christie  came  to  this  deli- 
4iate  acknowledgment.  He  admitted 
there  were  three;  the  great  pain- 
ter, delighted  with  his  subject, 
enamonnS  of  the  beauties  he  had 
created,  had,  as  it  were,  thrice  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  goddess. 
The  three  pictures  were  an  offering 
and  homage  to  each.  Kone  could 
determine  which  was  best.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  Judgment  of  Paris — it 


was  an  enviable  opportunity  for  a 
happy  purchaser  *^  to  throw  the  golden 
apple.'*    We  do  not  pretend  to  give^ 
with   any  exactness,   the   eloquent 
wording  of  this  address ;  nor  can  we 
describe  the  perfect  grace  with  which 
it  was  delivered.    Every  one  in  the 
room  seemed  to  know  that  he  was 
listening  to  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  felt  a  confidence.    But  to 
return  to  De  Burtin.     The  chapter 
on  ^^  the  general  schools  of  paint- 
ing," contains  both  useful  kiforma- 
tion  and  judicious  remarks.   He  men- 
tions the  embarrassment  the  amateof 
must  feel,  seeing  that  authors  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  num- 
ber and  classification  of  schools.  Some 
reckon  three,  some  five,  some  eight, 
some  extend  the  number  to  twelve. 
Lanzi  even  makes  fourteen  of  the 
Italian  schools  alone.   ^^  In  order  that 
the  school  of  a  particular  city  oar 
country  may  take  its  place  among 
the  general  schools,  it  is  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  that  it  shall  have  pro- 
duced a  great  many  masters  cele- 
brated for  their  merit,  and  that  these 
shall  have  in  theur  style  and  manner 
something  common  to  them  all,  which 
particularly  characterizes  them,  and 
which  is  suffidently  remarkable  to 
distinguish    their    school    ft'om    all 
others.    Upon  this  principle,  I  reckon 
eight  schools  in  all;  and  these  are, 
the  Florentine  or  Tuscan,  tlie  Roman, 
the   Lombard,    the   Venetian^    the 
Flemish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and 
the  German.    If  it  were  sufficient  to 
have  given  to  the  worid  artists  re- 
nowned for  their  merit,  the  Spanish 
might  likewise  claim  a  place  among 
the  general  schools,  were  it  only  from 
having  possessed  a  Morales,  a  Velas- 
quez, and  a  Murillo.    Naples,  too, 
might  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  from 
the  names  of  Spagnoletto,  Calabrese, 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Luca  Giordano. 
Genoa,   likewise,    from  CastiglionOt 
Strozzi,     Castelll,     and     Cambiam. 
But  the  want  of  a  general  distinctive 
character  prevents  their  being  ranked 
under  the  generid  schools,  and  the 
masters*  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed 
separately  in  that  one  or  other  of  the 
acknowledged  schools  to  which  their 
manner  approaches  most  nearly,  or 
to  which  theur  master  belonged."  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  schools 
are  ably  laid  down.   The  author  con- 
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fesses  that  he  feds  a  diflScnlty  in 

feneralizlng  the  characteristics  of  the 
'lorentine  school.  He  adopts  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  (as  he  allows) 
aocooDt  of  M.  Levesqae.  His  cha- 
racteristics are — fine  movement,  a 
certain  sombre  austerity,  an  expres« 
sion  of  yigoor,  which  excludes  per- 
,  haps  that  of  grace,  a  character  of 
design,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  in 
some  sort  gigantic.  They  may  be 
reproached  with  a  kind  of  exaggera* 
tion;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  in  ^is  exaggeration  an  ideal 
majesty,  which  elevates  human  nature 
above  the  weak  and  pei'ishing  nature  of 
reality.  The  Tuscan  artists,  satisfied 
with  commanding  admiration,  seem 
to  disdain  seeldng  to  please.  The 
description  of  the  Roman  school  we 
conceive  to  be  not  so  fortunate.  Its 
excellence  is  attributed  to  the  an- 
tique, distinguished  *^  by  great  beauty 
in  the  forms,  a  composition  elegant, 
although  often  singular,  and  by  ex- 
pressions ideal  rather  than  natural, 
of  which  a  part  is  often  sacrificed  to 
the  preservation  of  beauty.*'  If  we 
receive  as  models  of  these  two  most 
celebrated  schools,  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  and  Baffaelie,  (though  it 
should  be  observed,  if  we  look  to  the 
actual  genius  of  these  great  men,  we 
must  not  forget  the  early  age  at  which 
Raffaelle  died,)  such  distinction  as 
this  may  be  drawn.  That  the  Flo- 
rentine school  had  for  its  object  the 
persona],  the  absolute  bodily  power 
and  dignity  of  man,  and  such  strong 
intellect  and  energy  as  would  be  con- 
sidered in  necessary  agreement  with 
that  perfect  condition  of  the  human 
form.  That  there  is  therefore,  in 
theur  vigorous  delineations,  a  great 
and  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  gigantic 
rudeness  veiy  perceptible.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Roman,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  person  to  the  cultivated 
mind  is  decidedly  marked.  It  is  the 
delineation  of  man  further  off  from 
his  ruder  state,  showing  in  aspect, 
and  even  in  bodily  movements,  the 
mental  cultivation.  The  one  school 
is  of  an  Antediluvian,  the  other  of  a 
Christian  race.  Hence,  in  the  latter, 
nnder  the  prerogative  of  love,  grace 
and  a  nicer  beauty  are  assumed ;  and 
a  delicacy  and  purity  aiising  from 
minds  educated  to  bear,  to  forbear, 
chastened  by  trial,  endowed  with  a 


new  greatness  not  inconsistent  with 
gentleness.      Yet     was     simplicity 
strongly    mariied    m    the    Roman 
school ;  nor  do  we  think  the  bhune 
thrown  upon  their  colouring  justly 
thrown,  as  it  was  most  consistent 
with  the  characteristic  dignified  sim* 
plicity ;  nor  do  we  agree  with  those 
who  think  it  Inharmonious  in  itself. 
Baroccio  is  praised,  in  that  he  added 
somewhat  of  the  colouring  of  Cor* 
reggio  to  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  the  works  of  Raffaelle ;  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  innovation 
upon  the  Roman  simplicity  be  not 
a  deterioration  of  the  school.    The 
colouring,    the    chief   characteristic 
of  the  Venetian  school,  represents 
mankind  in  a  still  further  onward 
(we  use  not  the  word  advanced,  be- 
cause it  may  be  misunderstood)  state, 
in  the  state  of  more  convention,  of 
manners,  and  of  luxury.    Hence  even 
most  refined  subjects  of  the  Venetian 
are,  with  regard  to  purity,  and  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty,  in  a  grade  of 
inferiority  to  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine.   They  are  of  the  age  of  a  civil 
government  rather  than  of  a  religious 
influence.    The  countenances  incBcate 
the  business  of  the  world ;  the  more 
varied  costume,  the  more  rich  cover- 
ing of  the  figures,  with  less  of  the 
nu€le^  are  marks  of  merahandise  and 
traffic.    This  is  perceptible,  and  pos- 
sibly somewhat  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  full  display  of  the  subject,  in 
the  grand  picture  of  Del  Piombo,  the 
liaising  of  Lazarus,  though  perhaps 
that  picture,  bearing  such  evidence  of 
the  design  if  not  the  hand  of  Michael 
Angelo,  may  by  some  not  be  admitted 
as  belonging  to  the  Venetian  schooL 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  Vene- 
tian school  did  not  advance  the  art 
by  the  new  pow^  of  colour,  the  in- 
vention of  that  school ;  it  opened  the 
way  to  a  new  class  of  subjects,  which 
stiU  admitted  much  of  the  gnmd  and 
the  pathetic.    It  certainly  aid  more ; 
it  showed  that  there  was  a  grand  and 
a  pathetic  in  colour  alone,  a  principle 
of  art  which,  though  first  shown,  and 
not  in  its  perfect  degree  by  the  Vene- 
tians, has  never  yet  been  carried  out 
as  a  principle.    We  hear  much  of  its 
beauty,  its   harmony,  in  a  limited 
sense  of  its  power,  but  seldom  of  its 
sentiment. 
The  remarks  of  M.  de  Burtm  npoB 
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Ihe  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian  are  Teiy 
Btrange.  He  must  have  been  mach 
deceived  when  he  saw  this  wonderfol 
picture,  either  by  its  position  or  the 
state  of  his  own  vision.  We  saw  the 
picture  out  of  its  frame,  and  down 
against  the  wali,  and  saw  no  factitioos 
unnatural  effect,  nor  any  black  and 
white.  "•  This  picture,"  he  says,  '^  so 
full  of  merit  in  other  respects,  presents 
a  strikiug  example  of  the  factitious 
and  unnatural  effect  produced  by  the 
extraordinary  opposition  of  black  and 
white.  I  am  well  aware  that  gay 
and  brilliant  colouring  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  a  cruel  action ;  but  a 
measure  is  to  be  observed  in  every 
thing,  and  I  cannot  be  convinced  thai 
there  could  occur,  in  broad  day^  and 
in  the  open  air,  a  scene  in  which  all 
was  obscure  and  black  except  the 
figures."  Obscurity  and  bkckness  in 
Titian^s  Peter  Martyr!  Our  author 
has  attached  the  school  of  Bologne  to 
that  of  Lombardy,  as  othns  have 
done,  in  consideration  that  the  Ca- 
racci  in  forming  their  school  greatly 
studied  Correggio.  Yet  undoubtedly 
Correggio  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
Caracci.  The  Bologna  was  in  fact  a 
*^  Composite  "  school.  If  the  Vene- 
tian school  was  indicative  of  business, 
of  the  activities  of  society  as  a  mass, 
the  Lombard  school,  as  first  distin- 
guished by  Correggio,  assumed  more 
homely  grace,  it  was  domestic,  of  the 
hearth — ^the  cherished  love,  the  sweet 
fiuniliar  grace.  This  was  its  charac* 
teristic ;  it  bore  a  kind  of  garden  luxu- 
riance and  richer  embellishment  of 
colour,  not  the  embellishment  of  civic 
pomp  as  seen  in  the  Venetian,  but  a 
coloured  ridiness  as  of  the  fruit  and 
fiower  of  a  new  Eden.  The  Hofy 
FanuHes  of  Correggio  are  in  fragrant 
repose.  The  earth  pays  the  homage 
of  her  profusion,  and,  as  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  him  that  shall  remove 
her  curse,  puts  on  her  gorgeous  ap- 
parel. The  next  descent  from  this 
grade  of  art  would  be  to  the  pastoral. 
M.  de  Burtin  objects  to  the  airs  of 
the  heads,  ^^  graceful  and  smiling  felt 
not  to  be  altogether  impropriate  when 
the  action  is  sad  or  violent."  We 
ean  imagine  that  he  alludes  to  the 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Pkh- 
maus  and  Fiavia  at  Parma.  The 
smiling  saint  receiving  the  sword  in 
bar  |x)8om,  as  a  boon  in  thankfulness 


or  tiiat  coming  bliss  which  is  already 
hers  in  vision,  is  perhaps  as  tonching 
as  any  expression  ever  painted  by 
CcMTeggio.  Did  our  antiiorniiBS  the 
meaning  of  that  devotional  and  mon 
than  hopefvd  smile?  This  pietne, 
like  some  others  of  Coiregglos  is  very 
grey,  and  has  probably  had  mncb  of  te 
glazing  removed.  In  M.  de  Bnitiii's 
notice  of  the  Flemish  school,  we  ea» 
tirely  pass  over  the  discussion  rea-> 
pecting  Van  £yck  and  his  disooveiy ; 
enough  has  been  said  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  partiality  of  our  author  for 
Bnbens  is  very  perceptible.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Flemish  school  are 
confined  to  Historical  painting,  and 
even  in  that  dass  thore  is  scarody 
more  than  one  example,  Babens. 
Between  Rubens  and  v  andyke  there 
is  certamly  affinity  beyond  that  of 
colouring,  though  in  colouring  to  a 
limited  dkegree.  Between  Rulmis  and 
Teniers  there  is  surely  a  gap  of  many 
elasses.  If  there  be  any  characteristic 
mai^  common  to  both,  it  must  lie  ia 
the  silvery  lightness  of  colouring,  dis- 
tinctness and  freedom  of  tondi,  as  if 
both  had  used  the  same  yelncle,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  allowance  betng 
made  for  the  size  and  subjects  of  their 
pictures.  We  are  not  disposed  ta 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  Bubeoa 
as  a  colourist ;  no  painter  perhaps  bat- 
ter understood  theoredcally  and  prac- 
tically the  science  of  the  hannony  of 
colours,  and  their  application  to  na^ 
tural  representation.  But  he  was  en- 
tirely careless  as  to  sentiment  of  col- 
ouriog.  Action  even  to-  its  utmost 
superiority  was  his  forte,  and  for  this 
one  expression  his  colouring,  by  its 
vivid  power  and  contrasts,  was  cer«t 
tainly  very  admirable. 

The  Dutch  school  is  so  blended 
with  the  Flemish,  separating  from 
both  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and 
their  immediate  scholars,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  speak  of  them  as  dlstmot 
schools.  Fascinating  as  ihej  im*> 
doubtedly  are,  they  utterly  abandon 
the  power  to  teach  for  the  art  of 
pleasing.  They  are  not  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  have  little  to  do  with  evente  of  any 
great  interest.  There  is  a  manifest 
descent  from  the  high  pretensions  of 
art;  the  aim  is  to  gratify  the  mera 
love  of  exact  imitation,  and  to  inters 
est  by  portraiture  of  manners.  ^*I^ 
then,"  says  omr  author^  ^^tmth  of 
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Citation  is  tbe  first busmess  of  works 
<if  art ;  if,  witbent  that,  do  picture  is  in 
•a  sitaation  to  please ;  if  all  that  is 
visible  over  the  whole  face  of  nature 
be  incloded  in  the  domain  of  paint- 
ing, bow  is  it  that  among  the  excln- 
«iTe  partisans  of  historical  subjects, 
ihere  are  persons  so  blind  as  not  to 
«ee  that  the  marvellons  productions  of 
this  school,  and  of  the  Flemish,  have 
^ed  with  admirable  success  the  im- 
mense gaps  which  their  vaunted 
Italian  schools  have  left  in  different 
parts  of  art  ?** 

The  very  first  sentence  of  this  pas- 
sage is  of  verj  undefined  sense ;  we 
<3an  guess  at  what  is  meant  by  the 
imeer  upon  the  ^^  vaunted  Italian 
sckooU.'*^  There  are  not  only  im- 
xnense  gaps,  but  great  gulfs,  over 
'which  there  is  no  legitimate  passage. 
If  these  schools  have  ^*  done  so  much 
4iononr  to  the  art  of  painting,"  as  M. 
^e  Burtin  asserts  that  they  have,  it 
lias  rather  been  in  their  perpetuating 
it  as  a  practical  art,  than  by  adding 
40  its  dignity  or  importance.  If, 
iiowever,  it  be  allowable  to  separate 
Bnbens  firom  the  Flemish  school,  we 
onay  with  still  greater  propriety  set 
4ipart  by  himself  that  extraordinary 
man  Rembrandt,  who,  if  any,  had 
«ome  insight  of  the  sentiment  of 
-colour. 

Very  little  compliment  is  paid  to 
the  French  school  by  De  Burtin.  He 
•considers  that  it  has  no  character- 
istic but  that  of  the  imitation  of  all 
flchools.  It  should  be  observed  in 
justice  to  more  modem  French  paint- 
ers, that  this  was  written  in  1808. 
The  very  opposite  opinions  of  M. 
Levesque  against,  and  Lairesse  in 
favour  of  Simon  Vouet,  tbe  founder 
•of  the  school,  are  quoted.  The  opin- 
ions of  neither  wiU  weigh  much  with 
modem  critics,  even  though  it  were 
-certain  that  those  ascribed  to  Lairesse 
were  his.  Neither  Claude  nor 
Nicolas  Poussin  are  allowed  to  be- 
long to  the  French  school.  We  pre- 
sume De  Burtin  had  but  little  taste 
lor  landscape,  for  he  does  not  mention, 
we  believe,  in  this  whole  worlc,  Gaspar 
Poussin — ^Dor  does  be  dwell  much 
upon  Claude.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  in  mentionmg  the  one,  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  lus  great  con- 
temporary. 

Juid  he»  we  may  observe,  that 


•writers  on  ait  have  ever  b^n  Mglect* 
ful  in  tbe  extreme  with  regard  to 
this  part  of  art — we  should  add,  tbjs 
delightful  part,  and  so  capable  of  sen- 
timent. They  take  a  vast  jump  from 
the  high  Italian  Historic  (of  Figures} 
to  the  low  Flemish  and  Dutch,  not 
even  in  those  latter  schools  discri- 
minating the  better  portion  of  the 
landscape  from  the  lower. 

There  is  wanting  a  new  classifies 
tion,  one  not  so  much  of  schools,  nor 
of  styles  per  «e,  as  of  subjects — in 
which  the  School  of  Landscape  would 
require  an  ample  treatment.  It  is  a 
school  which,  by  the  neglect  of  critica« 
has  been  allowed  to  descend  to  its 
lowest  depth ;  yet  is  it  one  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  the  public  taste-^ 
a  taste,  nevertheless,  which  has  as  yet 
given  to  it  but  little  of  its  formereleva- 
tion,  which  it  had  entirely  lost  before 
it  reached  us  through  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools. 

Tbe  German  school,  the  first  in 
antiquity,  was  extinguished  with  its 
masters.    It  was  founded  by  Albeit 
Durer,  whose   genius  was  acknow- 
ledged  and   admured    by   Bafiaelle 
himself.    The  modem  Grerman  school 
was  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
this  publication  in  1808. 
•    An  entire  chapter  is  given  upon 
"the   causes  of  the   characteristics 
ivhich  distmguish  the  difierent  schools 
from  each  other.**  There  is,  howevei^ 
nothing  new  said  upon  this  subject. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  following  passage :  **  So  much  did 
the  liberty  which  the  Dutch  had  juat 
recovered  from  the  Spaniards,  by  un- 
heard-of efforts,  become  fatal  among 
them  to  the  same  class  of  art,  the 
foundations  of  which  they  sapped  bjr 
their  resolution  to  banish  tbeii*  prieatSt 
and  to  substitute  a  religion  that  suf- 
fers neither  pictures  nor  statues  ot 
saints  in  their  churches.     From  that 
time  all  the  views  of  their  paintexs 
were  necessarily  turned  to  tbe  other 
classes  of  art,  more  susceptible  of  a' 
small  form,  and  therefore  more  suit- 
able to  the  private  houses   of  the 
Dutch,  which,  though  neat  and  com- 
modious, are  not  sufficiently  large  for 
pictures  of  great  size."    If  the  dig- 
nity of  art  is  to  be  recovered,  it  will 
be  by  national  galleries,  and  we  might 
yet  perhapsr  hope,  by  re-opeoing  o^r 
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chnrches  for  the  admission  of  scrip- 
tural pictures. 

The  chapter  upon  the  division  of 
pictures  into  classes,  is  by  no  means 
saUsfactorj.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
translator  to  be  incomplete.  At  its 
condnsion  is  a  quotation  from  Pliny, 
vhich,  as  it  is  intended  to  justify  De 
Burtm's  taste  for  the  low  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools,  does  not  indicate 
a  very  high  taste  in  either  Pliny  or 
himself.  Plioy  says  of  Pyreicus,  that 
*'  few  artists  deserve  to  be  preferred 
to  him.  That  he  painted,  in  small, 
barbers^  and  shoemakers'  stalls,  asses, 
bears,  and  such  things.^'  He  ifurtber 
adds,  that  his  works  obtained  larger 
prices  than  other  artists  of  nobler 
subjects  obtained,  and  that  he  was 
not  degraded  by  choosing  such  low 
subjects.  We  beg  pardon  of  Pliny, 
but  we  would  not  give  three  farthings 
for  his  pictorial  judgment.  Indeed, 
haid  not  Ludan  given  us  some  most 
vivid  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
ancient  pictures,  we  should  have  had 
no  veiy  high  opinion  of  them.  For 
the  well-known  anecdotes  speak  only 
in  favour  of  mechanical  excellence. 
Our  author,  in  his  chi^ter  on  the  art 
of  describihg  pictures,  might  have 
taken  Lucian  for  his  model  with  great 
propriety.  There  is  in  this  chapter 
on  division  iuto  classes,  much  non- 
sense about  beauty,  Ideal  and  Phy- 
sical. De  Burtin  thinks  we  have  not 
any  instinctive  feeling  for  physical 
beauty  as  of  moral  beauty;  that  a 
fixed  proportion  of  parts  neither  in 
men  nor  animals,  any  more  than  in 
architecture,  is  the  foundation  of 
beauty— which  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
and  not  worth  an  argument.  Ideal 
beauty  he  here  treats  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  points  out  two  truths  on 
this  matter  demonstrated  by  com- 
parative anatomy;  *Hhe  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  beauty  of  the  antique 
heads  depends  chiefly  on  the  fadal 
line  in  them,  making  an  angle  of  100 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  line ;  the 
other  is,  that  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
head  is  never  found  in  nature." 

In  the  tenth  chapter  he  treats  of 
^^  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the 
pictui^s  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries over  those  of  the  past  century." 
He  looks  upon  Borne  and  the  Antique 
as  the  chief  cause,  and  that  artists  go 
thei«  bef<Nre  they  have  established 


prindplcs  of  art.    It  is  not,  he 
serfs,  in  difference  of  colours;  for 
^^  Giorgione  and  Titian  ndther  made 
this  themselves,  nor  brought  them 
from  afar,  but  bought  them  uniformlj 
in  the  shops  at  Venice."    He  appears 
to  entertain  no  suspidon  of  loss  ov 
deterioration  of  vehide ;  on  the  coa- 
trary,  thinks  some  artists  have  been 
very  successful  in  copies,  here  rather 
contradicting  his  former  remarks  upo& 
the  difference  between  old  copies  and 
new;  but,  above  all,  he  attributes  this 
decadence  of  art  to  the  neglect  of 
colour.     That,  however,  is  evidently 
only  one  part  of  the  art.     We  are 
almost  induced  to  smile  either  at  hi» 
flattery  or  his  simplidty  in  naming 
certain  exceptions  of  modem  times, 
whose  names  will  be  little  known  to^ 
and  those  known  not  much  in  the  ad- 
miration of,  the  English  collector,  ^^all 
of  whom  have  carried  their  art  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection."  In  hia 
chapter  on  the  "  different  manners  of 
the  masters,"  it  is  observable  how  little 
he  has  to  say  of  the  Italian  schools; 
almost  all  the  subsequent  remarks  ia 
the  volume  are  confined  to  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch.  Ue  greatly  praises Dietrics 
for  his  manner,  which  to  us  is  not 
pleasing,  and  which  we  should  tema 
an  imitating  flippancy.    He  tells  bb 
anecdote  of  Titian,  which,  if  it  rest 
upon  any  good  authority,  tends  to 
prove  that  Titian^s   medium   must 
have  been  one  which  admitted  the 
mixture    of   water   with    oil.      Of 
Titian  he  says,  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  ^^  he  used  to  daub  his  best  works 
anew  with   red   paint,  because   he 
thought  the  colour  too  feeble.    But 
happily  his  pupils  had  the  address  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  his  fool- 
ishness, by  making  vp  his  colours  with 
waier  onfy,  or  with  an  oil  that  was 
not  of  a  drying  nature."    With  col- 
ours ground,  Titian  could  not  have 
mixed  his  pencil  in  oil  alone  and 
unmixed — ^and    he    would    himself 
have    immediately    discovered    the 
cheat,  for  it  would  have  dried  as 
distemper  dead,  and  crumbled  away 
under  his  hand.    He  might  have  so 
painted,  if  oil  and  water  had  been 
combined,  and  the  vehide  rendered 
saponaceous,    which    it     probably 
was.    Many  artists  have  been  led,  he 
observes,  to  change  the  manner  fh)m 
good  to  bad*    W^e  have  a  remarkable 
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instance  in  our  Gainsborongb,  whose 
latter  scratchy,  slovenly  manner  is 
most  displeasing ;  nor  had  he  at  any 
time  an  imagination  to  jastify  it,  or 
rather  to  qualify  it  by  the  power  of 
his  compositions. 

It  is  strange  that  he  attributes 
slovenliness  of  manner  to  Rembrandt, 
"  from  Avarice."  Documents  have 
recently  been  produced  showing  that 
Rembrandt's  goods  were  seized  for 
payment  of  no  very  large  debt.  But 
is  not  M.  de  Burtin  altogether  mis* 
taken  in  this  manner  of  Rembrandt? 
Any  of  his  pictures  that  show  this 
slovenliness,  are,  we  shonld  suspect,  in 
those  parts  merely  sketched  in — a  me- 
thod agreeable  to  his  practice,  which 
was  to  work  upon  and  upon,  glazing, 
and  heaping  colour — a  method  which 
required,  in  the  first  instance,  a  loose 
and  undefined  sketchy  manner.  Some 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  picture  by 
him  exhibited  at  the  Institution, 
Pali-Mall— dead  game,  wonderfully 
painted,  and  evidently  unfinished ;  a 
boy  in  the  background  was,  as  we 
might  term  it,  daubed  in  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  and  with  a  green- 
ish colour,  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
that  colour  as  an  underground.  Un- 
der the  head  ^^  Historical"  in  this 
chapter,  it  is  strange  to  find  but  se- 
ven names,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rem- 
brandt, LAirisse,  Poelemburg,  Albert 
Durer,  and  Hans  Holbein.  Even 
with  some  of  these  names  it  is  too 
much  honour  to  place  Lairesse  and 
Poelemburg. 

In  reference  to  the  lower  classes  of 
subjects,  we  think  justice  is  hardly 
done  to  Jan  Steen,  of  whom,  consi- 
dering him  even  as  a  colonrist,  more 
shonld  have  been  said,  than  that  he 
^4s  distinguished  by  the  drollery  of 
his  subjects,  and  by  the  most  true  and 
ingeniously  simple  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  common  life."  All  this 
might  be  said  of  many  others ;  the 
characteristic  of  Jan  Steen  is  still 
wanting.  So  wo  think  as  to  Philip 
Wouverman ;  no  notice  is  taken  of  his 
too  great  softness,  the  evident  fault 
of  his  manner.  Nor  are  we  satisfied 
with  the  description  of  Backhnysen. 
It  should  have  been  noticed  in  what 
he  is  distinguished  from  Vandervelde. 
His  defect  in  composition  is  so  strik- 
ing, as  frequently  to  show  a  want  of 
perspective  in  design,  and  often  he 


has  no  principal  object  in  his  picture. 
His  vessels  are  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  the  scene ;  and  his  execu- 
tion was  likewise  too  softened.  He 
winds  up  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  quotation  from  Diderot,  that  ^^  ho 
cannot  be  manner'd,  either  in  design 
or  colouring,  who  imitates  nature  scru- 
pulously, and  that  mannerism  comes 
of  the  master  of  the  academy,  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  Antique,"  which 
we  very  much  doubt,  for  the  man^ 
neiism  is  often  in  the  mind,  the  pe- 
culiar, the  autographic  character  of 
the  painter,  which  he  stamps  even 
upon  nature.  Were  a  Wynantz,  and 
a  Claude  or  Poussin,  put  down  be- 
fore the  same  scene,  how  different 
would  be  their  pictures,  how  different 
the  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  three  f 
A  Claude  would  see  the  distances,  a 
Caspar  Poussin  the  middle  distances 
and  flowing  lines,  and  Wynantz  the 
docks  and  thistles.  The  cbaptev 
^^  on  the  signatures  of  the  Masters," 
will  be  found  useful  to  collectors.  He 
says  that  where  there  is  a  false  sig- 
nature it  is  removed  by  spirits  of 
wine,  and  that  is  the  proof  that  it  is 
false.  He  does  not  draw  the  infer- 
ence, that  as  spirits  of  wine  destroy 
the  one  vehicle  and  not  the  other,  the 
old  and  original,  they  must  differ. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  ^^  The 
famous  balance  composed  by  De  Pilea 
for  estimating  the  different  degrees  of 
merit  in  the  principal  historical  pain- 
ters." This  famous  balance  is  a  pieco 
of  critical  coxcombry  with  which  we 
never  could  have  tolerable  patience. 
It  is  an  absurd  assumption  of  superi- 
ority in  the  ciitic  over  all  the  masters 
that  ever  were ;  as  if  he  alone  were 
able  to  conceive  perfection,  to  which 
no  painter  has  ever  been  able  to  ad- 
vance ;  that  perfection  on  which  the 
critic,  or  rather  De  Piles,  had  bis  eye» 
is  Number  20 ;  that  no  Painter  has 
approached  it  nearer  than  nineteen » 
It  commences  with  a  falsehood  in 
supposition,  that  the  critic  is  above 
the  Painter,  or  Art,  or  the  only  one 
really  cognisant  of  it.  The  fact  being- 
quite  the  reverse,  for  we  know  nothing' 
that  we  have  not  been  absolute^  taught 
by  genius.  It  is  genius  that  precedes ; 
it  is  the  maker,  the  worker,  the  inven- 
tor, who  alone  sees  the  step  beyond. 
Did  the  critic  see  this  step  he  would 
cease  to  be  the  critic,  and  become  the 
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maker.  He  wonld  become  the  genius. 
In  the  arts,  whether  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, or  mosic,  we  know  nothing  but 
what  practical  genius  tells  us,  shows 
us,  teaches  ns ;  seldom  is  it,  indeed, 
that  the  scholar  critic  comprehends 
fully  the  lessons  taught ;  but  to  pre- 
tend to  go  before  the  masters^  and  to 
set  up  a  post  with  his  Number  20 
marked  upon  it,  and  to  bid  his  master 
reach  it  if  he  can,  is  the  puerile  play 
of  an  infantine  intellect,  or  very  con- 
ceited mind  1  And  so  we  give  M.  De 
Piles,  and  all  his  followers,  a  slap  in 
the  face,  and  bid  them  go  packing 
with  Number  20.  We  will  not  con* 
descend  to  pull  to  pieces  this  fantas- 
tic scheme,  which  is  in  its  distinc- 
tions, and  weighings  and  calculations, 
appreciations  and  depreciations,  as 
false  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  arising 
from  a  mind  capable  of  laying  down 
any  such  scheme  at  all.  The  chapter 
on  prices,  and  the  lists  contained, 
will  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
collectors.  It  contains  valuable  do- 
cuments, showing  the  fluctuations  of 
public  taste.  There  is  much  us^nl 
information  upon  cleaning  pictures, 
and  on  varnishes.  Something  has 
been  recently  said  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice again  the  varnishing  with  white 
of  egg.  M.  de  Burtin  is  decidedly 
against  the  practice.  ^^  As  to  the  var- 
nishes of  water,  isinglass,  and  white 
of  egg,  every  prudent  amateur  will 
attack  them  the  instant  that  he  dis- 
covers such  dangerous  enemies,  and 
will  use  every  effort  to  free  his  pic- 
tures from  them."  We  think  him 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. ^^  IXL  operating  upon  a  work  of 
art,  whether  to  clean  it  or  to  raise 
the  varnish,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  colours  grow  hard 
only  by  the  lapse  of  time."  If  so, 
fiurely  a  hundred  years  would  be 
time  enough  to  harden — >but  the  che- 
mical tests  which  touch  the  hard 
paint,  if  it  be  hard,  of  a  century  old, 
will  not  be  applicable  to  those  of  still 
older  date,  and  of  better  time.  He 
had  shown  this  unconsciously  in  what 
he  bad  said  of  spirits  of  wine.  We 
bave  taken  some  pains  in  the  pages 
of  Maga  to  disabuse  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  imaginary  benefit  of 
painting  in  yamish — a  most  pernicious 
practice ;  and  Aat  it  is  so,  we  have 
olsewhere  given  both  proof  and  au- 


thorities. We  «re  glad  to  find  our 
author  on  our  side.  ^^  Besides,  no  one 
at  the  present  day  (1808)  is  ignorant 
of  their  absurd  method  of  painting 
in  varnish,  which  corrupts  the  colom^ 
and  prevents  them  ever  attaining 
the  requisite  hardness."  Them  is 
much  useful  matter  upon  vamiflli- 
ing,  which  it  will  be  well  that  ooUecs 
tors  and  keepers  of  public  gallenes 
Bhould  read  with  attention.  We  do 
not  say  follow,  but  read ;  for  it  is  in- 
deed a  very  smous  matter  to  reoom- 
mend  a  varnish,  seeing  how  maaj 
pictures  are  totally  mined  by  bad  ap- 
plications. We  have  been  told  that 
drying  oil  mixed  with  mastic  varnish 
has  k^n,  though  not  very  recent^ 
nsed  in  our  National.  Gaiiery.  We 
hope  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  those 
has  been  no  soch  practioe.  Theefifect 
must  be  to  make  them  dull  and  honi|r.| 
and  to  destroy  all  brilliancy  in  time. 
We  say  no  more  upon  that  subject, 
believing  that  our  National  Galleiy  is 
intrusted  to  good  hands,  and  that 
whatever  is*  done,  will  be  done  wi& 
Judgment,  and  not  without  mnch  le* 
flection.  A  new  vamish  has  ap* 
peared,  «^  BenUcy's."  We  believe  it 
is  copal,  but  rendered  removable  as 
mastic  It  is  certainly  very  brilliant^ 
not,  or  but  slightly,  subject  to  chill, 
and  is  more  permanent,  as  well  as  al* 
most  colourless.  De  Burtin  not  only 
denounces  the  use  of  oil  in  vanu8hea» 
but  speaks  of  a  more  disgusting  pno- 
tice,  common  in  Italy,  of  rubbing  pic^ 
tures  **with  fat,  oU,  or  lard,  or  other 

animal  grease So  destmc- 

tive  a  practice  comes  in  process  of 
time  to  rot  the  picture,  so  that  it  wiH 
not  hold  .  together."  We  shooid 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  wiule 
to  notice  this,  had  we  not  seen  pie* 
tures  so  treated  in  this  country.  Be- 
hold a  specimen  of  folly  and  haaard- 
ous  experiment : — ^^  At  that  time,  I 
frequented  the  Dresden  gallery  every 
morning,  and  got  from  M.  Biedal  att 
the  details  of  his  practice.  He  in- 
formed me  that,  amongst  others,  the 
chief  works  of  Correggioi,  Bafi^e, 
Titian,  and  Prooaccmi,  after  having 
undergone  his  preparatory  operatbns* 
had  got  a  coat  of  his  ^  oil  of  flowers,* 
which  he  wonld  repeat,  mstm  every 
part  became  ^  perfectly  bright.'  And 
on  my  remarking,  that  in  tiie  admi- 
rable ^  Venus*  of  Titian,  thecania^ 
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tionfl  alone  were  brigbt,  and  all  the  rest 
flat,  he  told  me  with  perfect  coolness^ 
that  *  having  only  as  yet  given  it 
three  coats  of  his  oil,  that  it  was  not 
astonisbing,  bnt  that  he  would  pnt  it 
an  in  nnison  by  mnltiplying  the 
coats.*"  The  man  shonld  have  been 
allocated  in  his  ^^  oil  of  flowers,"  pre- 
aerved  in  them,  and  hnng  np  in  the 
gallery  in  terrorem.  Conld  ghosts 
walk  and  pnnish,  we  would  not  have 
been  in  his  skin,  though  perfnmed 
with  his  preservative  oU  of  flowers, 
voder  the  visitations  of  the  ghosts  of 
Correggio,  Bafiaelle,  Titian,  and  Pro« 
eaccini.  *^  Snch,"  adds  M.  de  Bar- 
tin,  ^^  was  his  threat  at  the  very  mo- 
inent  that  I  felt  overpowm^d  with 
ehagrin,  to  see  the  snperb  carnations 
of  'Htian  acquiring  a  yellowish,  sad, 
and  monotonous  tone,  through  the 
coats  that  he  had  ahready  given  to  it." 


We  have  noticed,  at  considerable 
length,  this  work,  and  have  been  led 
on  by  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
The  perusal  of  this  translation  will 
repay  the  connoisseur,  and  we  think 
the  artist.  The  former,  in  this 
country,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
names  of  artists,  whose  works  will 
not  be  found  in  our  collections,  at 
least  with  their  titles.  The  artist 
will  find  some  useful  information,  and 
will  always  find  his  flame  of  enthusi- 
asm fed  by  reading  works  upon  the 
subject  of  art,  thou^  they  should  be 
very  inferior  to  the  present  useful 
volume.  We  recommend  it  as  not 
nnamusing  to  all  who  wish  to  think 
upon  art,  and  to  acquire  the  now  aU 
most  necessary  accomplishment  of  a 
taste  for  pictures. 


BKANITER  AND  IfATTEB. 


A  Tale, 


•  Ax4>iiG  the  dusty  highway,  and 
imdemeath  a  July  sun,  a  man  about 
fifty,  tending  somewhat  to  the  corpu- 
knt,  and  dxessod  in  heavy  parsonic 
Uack«  might  have  been  seen  treadmg 
slowly — treading  with  all  that  quiet 
oantion  which  one  uses  who,  conscious 
of  iat,  trusts  his  person  to  the  influ<- 
eUce  of  a  summer  sky.  Mr  Simpson^ 
0Qch  was  the  name  of  this  worthy 
pedestrisA,  passed  under  the  deno*- 
Bunation  of  a  mathematical  tutor, 
though  it  was  now  some  time  since  he 
liad  been  known  to  have  any  pnpU. 
He  was  now  bent  from  the  village  of 
»  to  the  country-seat  of  Sir  John 

Steventon,  which  lay  in  its  nel^* 
l)Ourhood,  He  had  received  the  un« 
usual  honour  of  an  invitation  to  din- 
aer  at  the  great  man's  house,  and  it 
was  evidently  necessary  that  he  should 
present  himself^  both  his  visage  and 
his  toilet,  in  a  state  of  as  much  com- 
posure as  possible.  The  dost  upon 
his  very  shining  boot,  this  a  touch 
firom  hij9  pocket-handkerchief,  before 
entering  the  house,  could  remove,  and 
80' far  idl  traces  of  the  road  would  be 
obliterated)  but  shonld  this  wlpked 


pefspiration   once   fairly   break   its 
bounds,  he  well  knew  that  nothing 
but  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  fall  of 
night,  would  recover  him  from  this 
palpable  disorder.    Therefore  it  was 
that  he  walked  with  wonderful  pla- 
cidity, making  no  one  movement  of 
body  or  mind  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  task  of  progression, 
and  holdhog  himself  up,  so  to  spe^, 
wiikin  his  habiliments  as  if  he  and 
they,  though  unavoidably  companions 
on  the  same  journey,  were  by  no 
means  intimate  or  willing  associates. 
There  was  a  narrow  strip  of  shade 
firom  the  hedge  that  ran  beside  the 
road,  and  although  the  shadow  still 
left  die  nobl^  half  of  his  person  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  kept 
carefully  within  such  shelter  as  it 
afforded.    If  he  encountered  any  one, 
he  stood  stUl  and  examined  the  foliage 
of  the  hedge.    To  dispute  the  path  in 
any  other  manner,  with  the  merest 
mrchin  he  might  meet,  was  out  of  the 
question.    It  would  have  caused  ex^ 
•dtement.    Moreover  he  was  a  meek 
man,  and  in  all  doubtful  points  yield- 
ed to  the  claim  ^of  others.    Grocery^ 
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boys  and  barrow-women  always  bad 
the  wall  of  him.  Our  traveller  pro- 
ceeded so  tranquilly,  that  a  sparrow 
boldly  hopped  down  upon  the  ground 
before  him;  he  was  so  resolved  to 
enter  into  conflict  with  no  living  crea- 
ture, that  he  paused  till  it  had  hop- 
ped off  again. 

Mr  Simpson's  toilet,  though  it  had 
been  that  day  a  subject  of  great  an- 
xiety with  him,  presented,  we  fear, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  nothing  re- 
markable. A  careless  observer,  if 
questioned  on  the  apparition  he  had 
met  with,  would  have  replied  very 
briefly,  that  it  was  the  figure  of  an 
old  pedant  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black.  Suit  of  rusty  black  I  And  so 
he  would  dismiss  the  aggregate  of  all 
that  was  choice,  reserved,  and  pre- 
cious in  the  wardrobe  of  Mr  Simpson. 
Busty  black,  indeed  1  Why,  that  dress 
coat,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
years  fot  high  and  solemn  occasions, 
had  contracted  a  fresh  dignity  and 
importance  from  every  solemnity  with 
which  it  had  been  associated.  And 
those  respectable  nether- garments, 
had  they  not  always  been  dismissed 
from  service  the  moment  he  re-enter- 
ed his  own  dusty  apartment?  Had 
they  not  been  religiously  preserved 
from  all  abrasion  of  the  snr&ce, 
whether  from  cane-bottomed  chair,  or 
that  under  portion  of  the  library  table 
which,  to  students  who  cross  their 
lega,  is  found  to-  be  so  peculiarly  per- 
nicious to  the  napoffloth?  What 
could  have  made  them  worse  for 
wear?  Would  a  thoughtless  world 
confound  the  influence  of  the  all-em- 
bracing atmosphere,  with  the  wear 
and  tear  proper  to  cloth  habiliments? 
And  then  his  linen — ^wonM  a  careless 
public  refuse  to  take  notice  that  not  a 
single  button  was  missing  from  the 
shirt,  which,  in  general,  had  but  one 
solitary  button  remaining—just  one 
at  the  neck,  probably  fastened  by  his 
own  hand?  Above  all,  was  it  not 
noticeable  that  he  was  not  to-day 
nnder  the  necessity  of  hiding  one 
hand  behind  him  under  the  lappets  of 
his  coat,  and  slipping  the  other  down 
his  half-open  nmbrella,  to  conceal  the 
dilapidated  gloves,  but  could  dlsT 
play  both  hands  with  perfect  can* 
dour  to  public  scrutiny?  Were  all 
these  singular  merits  to  pass  unac- 
knowledged, to  be  seen  by  no  one,  or 
fleen  only  by  himself? 


It  was  an  excellent  wish  of  Boms' — 

''  Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  n^ 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  " 

But  it  would  be  a  still  more  oonyeiu- 
eut  thing  if  some  power  would  give  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  faculty  of  seeingus 
as  we  see  ourselves.  It  would  produce  % 
most  comfortable  state  of  public  opin* 
ion ;  and  on  no  subject  woold  it  operate 
more  favourably  than  on  that  of  dieeB^ 
CouldVe  spread  over  beholders  the 
same  happy  delusion  that  rests  oq 
ourselves,  what  a  magical  change 
would  take  place  in  the  external  ap* 
pearance  of  society  1  Mr  Simpson  is 
not  the  only  person  who  might  com- 
plain that  the  world  will  not  regard 
his  several  articles  of  attire  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  himself.  We 
know  a  very  charming  lady,  who« 
when  she  examines  her  kid  gloreiv 
doubles  her  little  fist,  and  then  pro- 
nounces— ^they  will  do — forgetful  that 
she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doubling  her 
pretty  fist  in  the  face  of  every  one 
that  she  speaks  to— and  that,  there- 
fore, others  will  not  take  exactly  the 
same  point  of  view  as  herself. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  our  mathematician  contrived  to 
deliver  himself  in  a  tolerable  state  of 

5 reservation  at  the  mansion  of  ^ 
ohn  Steventon.  We  pass  over  the 
ceremony  of  dinner,  and  draw  up  the 
curtain  just  at  that  time  when  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  re-assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room. 

We  look  round  the  well-dressed 
circle,  and  it  is  some  time  before  we 
can  discover  our  worthy  friend.  At 
length,  after  a  minnte  researdi,  we 
find  him  standing  alone  in  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  room.  He  is 
apparently  engaged  in  examining  the 
bust  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion, 
which  stands  there  npon  its  martde 
pedestal.  He  has  almost  turned  hie 
back  upon  the  company.  Any  one, 
from  his  attitude,  might  take  him  for 
a  connoisseur,  perhaps  an  artist,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  critical  survey.  But  se 
far  is  he  from  being  at  the  present 
moment  drawn  away  by  his  admira- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  that  we  question 
whether  be  even  sees  the  bust  that  U 
standing  upright,  face  to  face,  before 
him.  He  has  got  into  that  comer, 
and  knows  not  how  to  move  from  iti 
He  knows  not  where  else  to  pnt  him- 
self, or  what  else  to  be  looking  at; 
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The  scene  in  which  he  finds  himself 
has,  from  the  solitude  of  his  later 
years,  become  strange  and  embarrass- 
ing.    The  longer  he  stands  there, 
the  more  impossible  does  it  seem  for 
him  to  get  away,  or  even  to  tnm 
ronnd  and  face  the  company.    The 
position  of  the  valorous  Scbmelzle, 
who  having  read  npon  a  board  the 
notice  *^that  spring  guns  were  set 
upon  the  premises,**  trembled  as  much 
to  retreat  as  to  advance,  to  move  a 
foot  backwards  or  forwards,  or  in  any 
direction,  but  stood  gazing  at  the 
formidable  announcement,  was  scarce- 
ly more  painful  than  that  of  Simpson. 
Although  probably  not  a  single  per- 
son in  the  room  was  taking  the  least 
notice  of  his  movements,  he  feit  that 
every  eye  was  upon  him.    The  co- 
lour was   mounting  in   his   cheek. 
Every  moment  his  situation  was  be- 
coming more  intolerable.     We  are 
fifraid  that  he  would  soon  have  com- 
mitted something  very  absurd — have 
broken  from  his  moorings  with  a  shout 
—or  dispelled  the  sort  of  nightmare 
that  was  stifling  him  by  some  violent 
gesture,  perhaps  by  dealing  a  blow 
at  that  bust  which  stood  there  so 
placidly  before  him,  Just  as  the  poor 
youth  did  at  the  British  Museum, 
who  threw  a  stone  at  the  Portland 
vase,  to  prove  that  he  also  was  a 
man,  and  had  volition,  and  was  not 
to  be  looked  into  stone  by  the  Gorgon 
of  society.     Fortunately,  however. 
Sir  John  Steventon  himself  came  to 
the  rescue. 

'«Well,  Mr  Simpson,"  said  the 
baronet  pointing  to  the  bust,  ^^  do  you 
trace  a  resemblance  ?" 

Mr  Simpson  was  so  overjoyed  to 
h&ye  at  length  some  one  at  hand  to 
whom  he  might  speak,  or  seem  to  be 
speaking,  and  so  connect  himself  with 
the  society  around  him,  that  to  the 
flimple  question  he  made  not  one  only, 
but  several  answers,  and  very  dissi- 
milar ones  too.  In  the  same  breath 
he  found  it  a  likeness,  yet  not  very 
like,  and  ended  with  asking  for  whom 
It  was  intended. 

Sir  John  Steventon  smiled,  and 
after  one  or  two  indifferent  observa- 
tions, led  'Mr  Simpson  apart  into  a 
fittle  study  or  Mnctum  of  his  own, 
which  communicated  with  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  will  be  naturally  con- 
cluded that  there  existed  some  pecu- 
liar reason  for  ^e  invitation  passed 


on  our  humble  mathemntician,  who 
was  not  altogether  the  pei*8on,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  find  him- 
self a  guest  at  rich  men's  tables.  The 
following  conversation  will  explain 
this  departure  from  the  usual  course 
of  things,  and  the  respectable  conven- 
tions of  society. 

**  You  were  some  years,"  said  Sir 
John,  ^*  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr  Scott?" 

"  I  was,"  responded  Mr  Simpson, 
"  and  prepared  his  son  for  Cambridge. 
Had  the  young  roan  lived" 

"  He  would,  I  am  sure,"  politely 
interrupted  Sir  John,  '^have  borne 
testimony  to  the  value  of  your  in- 
stiiiction.  I  am,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  the  executor  of  Mr  Scott. 
That  gentleman  was  scT  well  satisfied 
with  the  exertions  you  made,  and  the 
interest  you  took  in  his  son,  that,  on 
your  quitting  him,  he  presented  you, 
I  believe,  with  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  enjoyed  during  your 
life.  This  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  the  chief  source  of  your  in- 
come." 

"  The  only  one,"  ausnered  Mr 
Simpson.  ^^  For  although  I  willingly 
proclaim  myself  tutor  of  mathematics, 
because  a  title,  no  matter  what,  is  a 
protection  from  the  idle  curiosity  of 
neighbours ;  yet,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  my  litb  is,  indeed,  devoted  to 
science  for  the  love  of  science  itself, 
and  with  the  hope  of  enrolling  my 
name,  although  the  very  last  and 
humblest,  amongst  those  who  have 
perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  extended  their  appli- 
cation. I  have  already  conceived, 
and  in  part  executed  a  work." 

Mr  Simpson  was  launching  on  the 
full  tide  of  his  favourite  subject.  He 
thought,  as  good  simple  creatures  al- 
ways do,  that  he  could  not  make  a 
better  return  for  the  hospitalities  of 
the  rich  man,  than  by  pouring  out  his 
whole  heart  before  him.  Sad  mistake 
which  these  simple  people  fall  into! 
The  rich  man  cares  nothing  for  their 
heart,  and  is  very  susceptible  to  ennui. 
"  Very  good,"  interrupted  Sir  John, 
*'  very  good ;  but  with  regard  to  this 
annuity.  I  have  not  yet  looked  over 
the  papers  relating  to  it,  and  I  hope, 
for  your  sake,  I  shall  find  it  properly 
secured." 
^«  I  have  a  deed  formally  drawn  up.^ 

**  True,  true ;  and  I  hope  all  will 
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be  found  straightforward  in  this,  and 
in  other  affairs  of  the  testator,  and 
that  nothing  will  compel  me  to  call  in 
the  assistance  or  sanction  of  the  Comi 
of  Chancery  in  administering  the 
estate.  In  that  case,  although  your 
claim  might  be  ultimately  substan* 
tiated,  yet  the  payment  of  your  an* 
nuity  might,  for  some  years,  be  sus- 
pended." 

^^  I  pray  God  not  !*'  exclaimed  our 
man  of  science  with  some  trepidation. 
^*  I  have  lived  so  much  alone,  so  en<> 
tirely  amongst  my  figures  and  dia- 
grams, that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  of  whom  I  could  borrow  six- 
pence." 

^*  Well,  I  trust,"  resumed  Sir  John, 
after  a  short  pause,  ^*  that  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  applying  to  a  Court 
of  Chancery.  There  ought  to  be  none. 
There  is  but  one  child,  Mrs  Vincent, 
whom  you  have  seen  this  evening  in 
tlie  drawing-room.  The  great  essen- 
tial is  to  keep  prying  and  meddlesome 
attorneys  from  thrusting  themselves 
into  the  business.  You  acted  as  confi- 
dential secretary  as  well  as  tutor,  while 
you  were  domiciled  with  Mr  Scott." 
"  I  did." 

*^  There  was  a  pecuniary  transac- 
tion between  myself  and  Mr  Scott,  to 
which  I  think  you  were  privy." 

^^  A  loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  you  gave  your  bond." 

^*  ExLactly.  I  see  yon  are  informed 
of  that  drcnmstance.  You  are  not, 
perhaps,  equally  well  Informed  that 
that  bond  was  cancelled;  that  the 
debt,  in  short,  was  paid.  This  hap- 
pened after  yon  had  left  Mr  Scott. 
But  although,  as  I  tell  yon,  this  debt 
no  longer  exists,  yet  it  might  create 
a  great  embarrassment  to  me,  and  to 
every  person  interested  in  the  estate 
of  the  testator,  if  it  were  known  that 
such  a  debt  ever  bad  existed.  Mrs 
yinceut  has  just  returned  from  India, 
expecting  a  very  considerable  fortune 
firom  her  late  father.  To  her,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  whole  property  is  left. 
She  will  be  disappointed.  There  is 
much  less  than  she  anticipates.  How- 
ever, not  to  make  a  long  story  of  this 
matter,  all  I  have  to  request  of  yon 
is  this,  if  anyone  should  question  yon 
as  to  the  property  of  your  late  patron, 
and  especially  as  to  this  transaction, 
be  you  silent — know  nothing.  You 
have  ever  been  a  man  of  books,  bu- 
ried in  abstractions,  the  anawer  will 


appear  quite  natural.  This  wiU  asve 
you,  be  assured,  from  much  vexatkHi, 
disquietude,  and  grievous  interruption 
to  your  studies,  and  I  shall  rest  yofoi' 
debtor  for  your  considerate  behaviouzv 
A  contrary  course  will  create  embai^ 
rassment  to  all  parties,  and  put  in 
jeopardy  your  own  annuity,  on  which» 
as  you  say,  yon  depend  for  subeisU 
ence,  and  the  canying  ont  of  your 
scientific  projects." 

As  Mr  Simpson  sat  silent  during 
this  oommnnication.  Sir  John  contiaa* 
ed  some  time  longer  in  the  same  straim 
He  made  no  doubt  that  the  aimirie 
mathematician  before  him  was  quil^ 
under  his  influence — YftA  completely 
in  his  power.    That  simple  person^ 
however,  who  lived  in  obscurity,  al- 
most in  penury — ^to  society  an  object 
of  its  wisely  directed  ridicule— was  A 
man  of  honour.    Little  had  he  to  do 
with  the  world ;  even  its  good  opinion 
was  scarcely  of  any  importance  to 
him.    What  to  him  was  the  fastidi* 
onsness  of  virtue—to  him  whom  po* 
verty  excluded  from  the  refined  por« 
tion  of  society,  and  knowledge  «id 
education  from  the  vulgar  and  illite* 
rate?  What  could  he  profit  by  it? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.     And 
yet  there  was  no  power  on  earth  conld 
have  made  this  man  false  to  his  hon« 
our.    Partly,  perhaps,  from  his  very 
estrangemeut  from  the  business  of  the 
world,  his  sense  of  virtue  had  retained 
its  fresh  and  youthful  susceptibility^ 
As  is  the  case  with  all  such  men,  he 
was   slow   to    attribute   villany   to 
others.    This  it  was  had  kept  Mm 
silent;   he  waited  to  be  quite  con« 
vinced  that  he  understood  Sir  John; 
When  the  truth  stood  plainly  reveal* 
ed,  when  it  became  evident  to  hint 
that  this  debt  of  ten  thousnnd  pounds 
was  not  paid,  and  that  he  was  bromght 
there  to  be  bribed  or  intimidated  into 
a  guilty  secrecy,  his  whcde  soul  fired 
up  with  indignation. 

He  had  listened,  as  we  say,  !» 
silence.    When  satisfied  that  he  per-* 
fectly  comprehended  Sir  John,  he  roso 
from  his  seat,  and  briefly  intimating! 
that  he  should  not  leave  him  lonfir  '^^  - 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ho 
shonld  act,  turned,  and  abruptly  left 
the  apartmen  L   Sir  John  had  no  timet 
to  arrest  him,  and  could  only  follow, 
and  be  a  witness  to  his  movements;. 
He  re-entered    the    drawing-room. 
Where  were  now  all  the  tenors  of 
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that  scene?  Where  the  awe  which 
its  easy  elegant  ceremonial  inspu^d  ? 
Gone,  utterly  gmie.  He  had  now  a 
duty  to  fnlfiL  Ton  wonld  have  said 
it  was  another  man.  Had  he  been 
the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  he  could 
not  have  entered  with  a  more  assured 
and  unembarrassed  air.  There  was 
a  perfect  freedom  and  dignity  in  his 
demeanour  as  he  stepped  across  the 
room.  In  the  centre  of  the  room^ 
throned,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sofa,  sat 
two  ladies,  remarkable  alK>Ye  all  the 
others,  for  the  finished  elegance  of 
their  manner,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  toilet.  The  one  was  Lady 
Steventon,  the  other  Mrs  Vincent. 
Some  minutes  ago,  not  for  all  the 
world  would  he  have  stood  alone  upon 
that  piece  of  carpet  in  front  of  this 
sofa.  No  courtier,  assured  of  the 
most  smiling  reception,  could  have 
drawn  his  chair  with  more  ease  to  the 
vacant  spot  beside  Mrs  Vincent,  than 
did  now  Mr  Simpson.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  into  conversation  on  the 


subject  that  at  the  moment  engrossed 
all  his  thoughts ;  he  reminded  her  ot 
the  confidential  intimacy  which  had 
subsisted  between  bimseU'and  her  late 
father ;  proffered  his  assistance  to  akl 
her  in  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs; 
and,  in  particular,  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  transaction  which  Sir 
John  had  manifested  so  great  anxiety 
to  conceal. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  was 
said,  so  entirely  took  Sir  John  Steven- 
ton  by  surprise,  that  he  was  unable 
to  interfere  with  a  single  word.  Mrs 
Vincent,  to  whom  the  information 
was  evidently  quite  new,  concealed 
the  embarrassment  she  felt  in  some 
general  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Simpson.  He,  when  he  had  fulfilled 
his  object,  rose,  and  making  a  pro* 
found  bow  to  his  host  and  hostess, 
quitted  the  house.  His  demeanour 
was  such,  that  his  host  involuntarily 
returned  his  salutation  with  one  of 
marked  deference  and  respect. 
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A  year  had  rolled  round,  and  Mrs 
Vincent  was  established  in  all  her 
rights.  Sir  John  Steventon  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  fraudulent  scheme 
be  had  devised;  not  disappointed, 
however,  as  he  deemed,  in  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  on  the  man  who  had 
frustrated  it.  Payment  of  Mr  Simp* 
son^s  annuity  was  resisted,  and  the 
poor  mathematician  was  in  great 
straits  for  those  necessaries  of  life, 
which,  necessary  as  they  may  be,  are 
often  with  a  great  portion  of  the  hu- 
man family  very  fortuitous.  Ask  not 
on  what  legal  pretexts  Sir  John  had 
been  successful  in  inflicting  this  re- 
venge. Such  pretexts  are  *^  thick  as 
blackberries.^*  FadUs  est  descensus-^ 
No  rich  suitor  ever  sought  long  for 
admission  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
however  difficult  even  he  may  have 
found  the  escape  from  it.  Neither, 
do  we  apprehend,  is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  abuse  of  law,  in  the  legal  re- 
forms usuaHy  contemplated  by  our 
legislators.  The  only  effective  remedy, 
if  we  may  be  here  permitted  to  give 
a  remark,  would  be  this — ^tfaat  the 
state  administer  civil  justice  at  its 
own  expense  to  rich  and  poor  alike— 
that,  as  it  protects  each  man*s  life  and 
lUnb,  so  it  should  protect  each  inaa's 


property,  which  is  the  means  of  life, 
which  is  often  as  essential  to  him  as 
the  limbs  by  which  he  moves.  This 
is  the  only  mode  of  realizing  that 
^'  equal  justice  "  which  at  present  is 
t&e  vain  boast  of  every  system  of 
jurispnidence,  when  the  suitor  has  to 
pay  for  protection  to  his  property. 

Poor  Simpson,  who  had  lived  for 
some  years  on  his  scanty  annuity, 
and  had  lived  content,  for  bis  wanta 
were  few,  and  his  mind  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  bis  science,  now  found  him- 
self without  the  simplest  means  of 
subsistence.  He  had  escaped,  as  he 
thought,  for  ever,  from  the  necessity 
of  applying  his  science  to  satisfy  mere 
animal  wants;  he  began  to  tbink  ho 
should  be  very  fortunate  if  all  his 
science  would  procure  for  him  the 
commonest  *^  board  and  lodging!'^ 
When  a  man  has  ceased  to  cultivate 
his  relationship  with  society,  and 
wishes,  after  a  time,  to  return  to  them, 
he  will  find  that  a  blank  wall  has  beea 
built  up  between  him  and  the  woild* 
There  is  not  even  a  door  to  knock  at, 
let  alone  the  chance  of  its  opening^ 
when  he  knocks.  Our  mathematician 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  pupil, 
nor  for  a  friend  who  would  recom- 
mend him.  Some  unavailing  attempta 
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he  made  to  obtuiti  his  rights  through 
litigation ;  but  he  soon  found,  that  to 
the  loss  of  his  money  ho  was  adding 
only  the  loss  of  all  tranquillity  of 
mind.  The  lawyer  he  employed 
neglected  (and  very  naturally)  a  suit 
which  would  have  required  on  his 
part  large  advances,  the  repayment 
of  which  was  very  precarious. 

In  this  predicament  he  bethought 
himself  of  making  an  appeal  to  Mrs 
Vincent,  the  lady  whom  he  had  be- 
nefited by  his  sfmple  and  straight* 
for^'ard  honesty;  not  that  he  held  her 
imder  any  peculiar  obligation  to  him ; 
what  he  had  done  was  by  no  means 
to  oblige  her ;  it  was  strictly  a  self- 
obligation;  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  let  the  consequences  have 
been  what  they  might.  But  he  rea- 
soned with  himself,  that  the  annuity 
of  which  he  was  deprived  would  faU 
into  the  general  residue  of  the  estate, 
and  be  in  fact  paid  to  her ;  and  as  he 
could  not  believe  that  she  would  wish 
to  profit  by  the  villany  of  Sir  John, 
he  thought  there  could  be  nothing 
derogatory  to  him,  nor  exacting  upon 
her,  if  he  proposed  to  relinquish  en- 
turcly  his  legal  claim  npon  the  estate, 
and  receive  the  annuity  from  her 
hands.  She  must  surely  be  desirous, 
he  thought,  to  fulfil  the  solemn  en- 
gagements of  her  deceased  parent. 
Tull  of  these  cogitations,  he  betook 
himself  to  London,  where  Mrs  Vin- 
cent had  established  herself. 

The  reader  must  imagine  himself 
introduced  into  an  elegantly  furnished 
tl rawing- room,  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Had  we  any  talent  for  the  des- 
■cription  of  the  miracles  of  upholstery, 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  pass  over  so  su- 
perb and  tasteful  a  scene  without  a 
'Word.  But  the  little  descriptive 
power  we  possess  must  be  reserved 
for  the  lady  who  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  domestia  minia- 
ture palaces,  of  which  the  *^  interiors" 
of  London  could  present  so  great  a 
number.  Mrs  Vincent  had  lately 
become  a  widow,  at  the  opening  of 
•our  narrative,  and  was  therefore  still 
dreBsed  in  black.  But  though  in 
black,  or  rather  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  her  attire  was  peculiarly 
xcostly.  In  black  only  can  magnifi- 
•cence  of  apparel  be  perfectly  allied 
with  purity  of  taste.  And  certainly 
iLothing  could  harmonize  better  than 


the  rich  satin  dress,  and  the  superb 
scarf  of  lace  which  fell  over  it  witb 
such  a  gorgeous  levity.  A  pope  in  hia 
highest  day  of  festival  might  have 
coveted  that  lace.  Between  the  black 
satin  and  the  Fight  folds  of  the  scarf, 
relieved  by  the  one,  and  tempered, 
and  sometimes  half  hidden  by  the 
iDther,  played  a  diamond  cross,  which 
might  have  been  the  ransom  of  a 
Great  Mogul.  The  features  of  Mrs 
Vincent  were  remarkably  delicate, 
and  her  pale  beauty  was  of  that  order 
which  especially  interests  the  imagi- 
nation. She  wore  her  haur  plaii^y 
parted  npon  either  side,  revealing  the 
charming  contour  of  her  well-sluiped 
head.  A  patriarch  wonld  have  glo- 
ried in  his  age  if  it  gave  him  the  pri- 
vilege to  take  that  dear  head  betweoi 
his  hands,  and  imprint  his  holy  kiss 
npon  the  forehead.  Her  little  girl^ 
her  sole  companion  and  chief  trat* 
sure  in  the  world,  stood  prattling  be- 
fore her;  and  the  beauty  of  the  young 
mother  was  tenfold  increased  by  the 
utter  forgetfnlness  of  herself,  which 
she  manifested  as  she  bent  over  her 
child,  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  that 
dear  little  image  which  she  was  never 
weary  of  caressing. 

Mrs  Vincent  was  even  more  fasci- 
nating in  manner  than  in  appearance. 
She  was  one  of  those  charming  little 
personages  whom  every  one  idolizes, 
whom  men  and  women  alike  consent 
to  pet.  It  was  impossible  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  her  half  an  hoar  with- 
out being  perfectly  ready  to  do  every 
thing,  reasonable  or  nnreascmable, 
that  she  could  request  of  yoo.  The 
charm  of  her  conversation,  or  rather 
of  her  society,  was  irresistible ;  there 
was  a  sweet  subdued  gaiety  in  her 
speech,  accent,  and  gestures  which 
made  you  happy,  yon  knew  not  why ; 
and  though  by  no  means  a  wit,  nor 
laying  the  least  claim  to  be  a  clever 
person,  there  was  a  sprightly  music 
in  her  tones,  and  a  spontaneous  viva- 
city in  her  language,  which  left  a  far 
more  delightful  impression  than  the 
most  deciaed  wit. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beauti- 
ful picture  than  that  of  a  yonng  mo- 
ther, and  that  mother  a  widow,  bend- 
ing over  the  glossy  tresses  of  her  child? 
Never  is  woman  so  attractive,  so  snb* 
duing;  never  does  she  so  tenderiy 
claim  our  protection ;  never  is  she  so 
completely  protected,  so  unassailable, 
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60  prcdomiaant.  Poor  Simpson  felt 
Jbis  heart  penetrated  with  the  holiest 
love  and  veneration  when  he  entered 
the  room. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  graceful 
.and  benevolent  manner  in  which  Mrs 
Vincent  received  him.  Ho  had  been 
the  tried  friend  of  her  father,  the  be- 
loved tutor  of  hor  brother;  he  had 
Jately  been  of  signal  service  to  herself. 
Mx  Simpson  was  overpowered  with 
his  reception.  The  object  of  his  visit 
seemed  already  accomplished.  Hard- 
ly did  it  appear  necessary  to  proceed 
with  any  verbal  statement;  surely 
i)he  knew  his  position,  and  this  was 
enough.  She  had  been  restored  to 
iter  rights ;  she  would  not,  she  could 
notf  allow  him  to  suffer  by  an  act 
which  led  to  that  restoration;  still 
Jess  would  she  consent  to  reap  herself 
tho  benefit  of  an  injustice  perpetrated 
upon  him. 

,  Some  explanation,  however,  of  the 
object  of  his  visit  he  found  it  necessary ' 
Xo  make.  When  he  had  concluded 
the  brief  statement  which  he  thought 
sufficient,  the  lady  answered  in  tho 
^softest  voice  in  the  world — that  she  was 
.sorry  she  could  not  enter  upon  that  sub- 
ject, as  she  had  promised  Sir  John  Ste- 
ven ton  not  to  interfere  between  him  and 
Jkir  Simpson — that  Sir  John  had  exact- 
ed thb  promise,  and  she  bad  given  it, 
as  necessary  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  affieurs.  What  could  she 
■do,  an  unprotected  woman,  with  the 
interests  of  her  child  depending  upon 
ber?  She  was  bound,  therefore,  she 
regretted  to  say,  not  to  intermeddle 
in  the  business.  But  then  Mr  Simp- 
son could  proceed  with  his  legal  re- 
medies. She  did  not  presume  to 
pass  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  his 
claim,  or  to  advise  him  not  to  prose- 
■cnte  it. 

In  brief,  she  had  given  up  the  brave 
iind  honourable  man,  who  had  be- 
friended her  at  the  peril  of  his  fortune, 
lo  the  revenge  of  the  wealthy,  unscru- 
pulous baronet,  who  had  intended  to 
defraud  her.  It  was  so  agi*ecable  to 
be  on  amicable  terms  with  her  father's 
•executor. 

Our  mathematician  doubted  his 
«ars.  Yet  so  it  was.  And  it  was  all 
repeated  to  him  in  the  blandest  man- 
ner in  the  world.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  a  duty  to  any  one  else  but 
her  child  was  out  of  the  question. 
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We  believe  that  many  interesting  and 
,  beautiful  mothers  have  the  same  idea. 

Mr  Simpson  gasped  for  breath. 
Some  quite  general  remark  was  the 
only  one  that  rose  to  his  lip.  ^^  Yon 
are  angels — to  look  upon,"  he  half- 
murmured  to  himself. 

It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to  play 
the  petitioner,  and  still  less  to  give 
vent  to  feelings  of  indignation,  which 
would  be  thought  to  have  their  origin 
only  in  his  own  personal  injuries.  It 
was  still  sm*prise  that  was  predomi- 
nant in  him,  as  at  length  he  exclaimed 
— **  But  surely,  madam,  yon  do  not 
understand  this  matter.  This  an- 
nuity was  honestly  won  by  long  ser- 
vices rendered  to  your  father,  and  to 
his  son.  Instead  of  receiving  other 
payments,  I  had  preferred  to  be  finally 
remunerated  in  this  form — it  was  my 
desire  to  obtain  what  in  my  humble 
ideas  was  an  independence,  that. I 
might  devote  my  life  to  science.  Well, 
this  annuity,  it  is  my  all — it  stands 
between  me  and  absolute  penury — it 
is  the  plank  on  which  I  sail  over  the 
waters  of  life.  I  have,  too,  an  object 
for  my  existence,  which  this  alone 
renders  possible.  I  have  studies  to 
pursue,  discoveries  to  make.  This 
sum  of  money  is  more  than  my  life,  it 
is  my  license  to  study  and  to  think." 

"  Oh,  but,  Mr  Simpson,"  interrupt- 
ed the  lady  with  a  smile,  "  I  under- 
stand nothing  of  mathematics." 

Mr  Simpson  checked  himself.  No, 
she  did  not  understand  him.  What 
was  his  love  of  science  or  his  hope  of 
fame  to  her?  What  to  her  was  any 
one  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  that 
constituted  his  existence? 

"  Besides,"  added  the  lady,  **  you 
are  a  bachelor,  Mr  Simpson.  Yon 
have  no  children.  It  can  matter 
little  " 

A  grim  smile  played  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  tho  mathematician.  He  was 
probably  about  to  prove  to  her,  that 
as  children  are  destined  to  become 
men,  the  interests  of  a  man  may  not 
be  an  unworthy  subject  of  anxiety. 
However  important  a  person  a  child 
may  be,  a  man  is  something  more. 
But  at  this  moment  a  servant  enter* 
ed,  and  announced  Sir  John  Steven- 
ton! 

On  perceiving  Mr  Simpson,  that 
gentleman  was  about  to  retreat,  and 
with  a  look  of  something  like  distrust 
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ftt  Mrs  'Vincent,  lie  said  that  he  wonld 
call  again.  ^^Nay,  come  in!^'  ex- 
claimed the  mathematician  with  a 
clear  voice.  ^^  Come  in  I  The  lady  has 
not  broken  her  word,  nor  by  me  shall 
fihe  be  petitioned  to  do  so.  It  is  I 
-who  will  qnit  this  place.  Yon  iave 
sncceeded,  Sir  John,  in  your  revenge 
— ^yon  have  sncceeded,  and  yet  per- 
haps it  is  an  imperfect  snccess.  Yon 
shall  not  rack  the  heart,  though  ^ou 
should  starve  the  body.  Yon  thmk, 
perhaps,  I  shall  pursue  you  with  ob- 
jurgation or  entreaty.  You  are  mis- 
taken. I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  triumph,  and  to  the  peace 
which  a  blunted  conscience  will,  I 
know,  bestow  upon  you." 

Sir  John  muttered,  in  reply,  that 
he  could  not  debate  matters  of  busi- 
ness, but  must  refer  him  to  his  soli- 
citor. 

**  Neither  personally,"  continued 
Mr  Simpson,  "  nor  by  your  solicitor, 
will  you  hear  more  of  me.  I  shall 
forget  you,  Sir  John.  TFhatever  suf- 
ferings you  may  inflict,  you  shall  not 
fill  my  heart  with  bitterness.  Your 
memory  shall  not  call  forth  a  single 
curse  from  me.  Approach.  Be  friendly 
to  this  lady.  Be  mutually  courteous, 
bland,  and  affable — ^what  other  vir- 
tues do  you  know?" 

Ho  strode  out  of  the  room.  His 
parting  word  was  no  idle  boast.  Sir 
John  heard  of  him  and  of  his  just  claims 
no  more ;  and  the  brave-hearted  man 
swept  the  memory  of  the  villain  from 
his  soul.  He  would  not  have  it  there. 

The  baronet  soothed  his  conscience, 
if  it  ever  gave  him  any  uneasiness, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  aged 
mathematician  had  found  some  pupils 
— that  probably  he  eked  out  as  com- 
fortable a  subsistence  as  before,  and 
had  only  exclianged  the  dreamy  pur- 
suit of  scientific  fame,  for  the  more 
practical  labours  of  tuition.  But  no 
such  fortune  attended  Mr  Simpson. 
He  had  lived  too  long  out  of  the  world 
to  find  either  friends  or  pupils,  and 
the  more  manifest  his  poverty,  the 


more  hopeless  became  his  applica- 
tions. Meanwhile,  utter  destitntion 
stood  face  to  face  before  him.  Did  he 
spend  his  last  coin  in  the  pmchase  of 
the  mortal  dose?  Did  he  leap  at 
night  from  any  of  the  bridges  of  the 
metropolis  ?  He  was  built  of  stouter 
stuff.  He  collected  together  his  mann- 
scripts,  8  book  or  two,  which  had 
happily  for  him  been  unsaleable,  hi» 
ink-bcittle  and  an  iron  pen,  and  mareb- 
ed  straight — ^to  the  parish  workhonse. 
There  was  no  refrtsing  his  daim  here. 
Poverty  and  famine  were  legible  io 
every  garment,  and  on  every  featnre* 
In  that  asylum  he  ended  his  days, 
unknown,  unsought  for. 

One  of  his  companions,  dressed  like 
himself,  in  the  workhouse  costume, 
who  had  gathered  that  he  was  the 
sufferer  by  some  act  of  injustice  of  a 
rich  oppressor,  thought,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  console  him  by  the  reflection,, 
that  his  wrongdoer  would  certainly 
suffer  for  it  in  the  next  world — ^in  his 
own  energetic  language,  that  he  would 
certainly  be  d — -d. 

"  Not  on  my  account— not,  I  hope, 
on  my  account,"  said  the  mathemati- 
cian, with  the  greatest  simplicity  in 
the  world.  "  No  revenge  either  here 
or  hereafter.  But  if  civil  government 
deserved  the  name,  it  would  have 
given  me  justice  now.  Had  I  been 
robbed  of  sixpence  on  the  highway,, 
there  would  have  been  hue  and  cry — 
the  officers  of  government  would  not 
have  rested  tiU  they  had  found  and 
punished  the  culprit.  I  am  robbed  of 
all ;  and,  because  I  am  poor  and  un- 
friended—circumstances which  mako 
the  loss  irremediable — the  law  puts 
forth  no  hand  to  help  me.  Men  wOi 
prate  about  the  expense — ^theburdea 
on  the  national  revenue — as  if  justice 
to  all  were  not  the  very  first  object 
of  government — as  if— but  truce  to 
this.  My  good  friend,  you  see  these 
fragments  of  snuff  that  I  have  col- 
lected— could  you  get  them  exchang- 
ed for  me  for  a  little  ink?" 
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I  not  fa  mT  time  liwrd  lions  roar? 
liave  I  not  beard  the  se*)  paA  vp  with  wialt 
Bi^  like  an  ai^Ty  boar  ehafed  vlth  aveat  ? 
^aTe  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  AeiML 
And  Hearen'a  artfflery  ttaundsr  in  the  akiea  r 
Hm  I  not  hi  the  pitched  batOe  heard 
Load  TarnmayTialghlny  ateed%  and  tminpets  dang  ? 
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As  my  mfssioa  was  but  temporary, 
and  might  be  attended  witbjpersonal 
bazard,  I  had  left  Clotilde  m  England, 
much  to  her  regret,  and  travelted  with 
as  small  a  retmne  as  possible;  and 
in  general  by  vnfireqnented  ways,  to 
avoid  the  F^^nch  patroles  which  w^re 
already  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  high-roads.  But,  at 
Bnrgos,  the  Spanish  commandant,  on 
the  delivery  of  my  passport,  insisted 
so  strongly  oh  the  necessity  for  an 
escort,  placing  the  wish  on  a  fbeling 
of  his  personal  responsibility,  in  case 
of  my  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
that  to  save  the  sefior's  conscience,  or 
his  commission,  I  consented  to  take 
a  few  troopers,  with  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  to  see  me  in  safety  through 
the  l^erra  Mortfna. 

The  aide-de-camp  was  a  character; 
a  little  meagre  being,  who,,  after  a 
long  life  of  idleness  and  half-pay,  was 
suddenly  called  into  service,  and  now 
figured  in  a  staff- coat  and  feather. 
His  first  commission  had  been  in  the 
luckless  expedition  of  Coimt  O'Reilly 
against  the  Moors ;  and  it  had  pro- 
bably served  him  as  a  topic,  from  that 
time  to  the  moment  when  he  pledged 
his  renown  for  my  safe  delivery  into 
the  hands  of  the  junta  of  Castile. 
He  had  three  ka&tg  ideas,  which 
formed  the  elements  of  his  body  and 
soul, — ^his  exploits  fai  the  Moorish 
campaign  \  his  contempt  for  the 
monks ;  and  his  value  for  the  talents, 
courage,  and  fame  of  Don  Ignaeio 
Trueno  Belampago,  the  illustrious  ap- 
pellative of  the  little  aide-de-camp 
himself.  He  talked  without  mercy  as 
we  rode  along ;  and  gave  his  opinions 
with  all  the  easy  eomrietion  of  an 
'^  officer  on  the  staff,'*  and  all  the  free- 
dom of  the  wilderness.  The  expedition 
to  Africa  had  failed  solely  for  want  of 
adopting  ^^  the  tactics  which  he  would 
have  advised ; "  and  his  public  services 
in  sccurii)^  the  retreat  would  have 


done  honour  to  the  Old,  or  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  had  not  '*  militaty 
jealousy  refused  to  transmit  them  to 
the  'national  ear."  His  opinion  of 
Spanish  politics  was,  that  they  owed 
their  occasional  mistakes  solely  to  the 
enj^able  negligence  of  the  war-  minister 
'^  in  overlooking  the  gallant  subalterns 
of  the  national  army.**  Spain  he 
regarded  as  the  natural  sovereign  of 
Europe ;  and,  of  course,  of  all  man- 
kind— its  faUmg  occasionally  into 
the  background  being  satisfactorily 
accotmted  for  by  the  French  descent 
of  her  existing  dynasty,  by  the  visible 
deterioration  in  the  royal  manufacture 
of  cigars,  and,  more  than  either,  "  by 
the  tardiness  of  military  promotion.^' 
This  last  grievance  was  the  sting. 
*^  If  justice  had  been  done,"  exclaim^ 
the  new-feathered  warrior,  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand,  as  if 
he  was  in  the  act  of  cleaving  down  a 
Moor,  '*  1  should  long  since  have  been 
a  generaL  If  I  had  been  a  general, 
the  armies  of  Spain  would  long  since  ^ 
have  been  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Men  of  merit  would  have  been  placed 
in  their  proper  positions ;  the  troops 
would  have  emulated  the  exploits  of 
their  i^fathers  in  the  age  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella;  and,  instead  of 
rec^vmg  a  king  from  France,  we 
shoiild  have  given  her  one;  while, 
instead  of  seeing  a  French  emperor 
carrying  off  our  princes,  as  the  hawk 
carries  off  pigeons,  or  as  a  gipsy 
picks  your  pocket  under  pretence  of 
tiling  your  fortune,  we  should  have 
been  garrisonhog  Paris  with  our  bat- 
talions, and  sending  a  viceroy  to  the 
Tuneries." 

I  laughed ;  but  my  ill-timed  ndrtb 
had  nearly  cost  me  an  ^*  affair  of 
honour  **  with  the  little  regenerator. 
ffis  hand  was  instantly  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  every  wrinkle  on  hia 
brown  visage  was  swelling  with  wrath ; 
when  my  better  genius  prevuled.  He 
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probably  recollected  that  he  was  sent 
as  my  protector,  and  that  the  office 
woald  not  have  been  fulfilled  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  by  running  me 
through  the  midn£f.  -  But,  with  all 
his  pomposity,  he  had  the  national 
good-nature ;  and  when  we  sat  down 
to  our  chicken  and  bottle  of  Tinto  in 
one  of  those  delicious  valleys,  he  was 
full  of  remorse  for  his  burst  of  patri- 
otic temper. 

The  day  had  been  a  continued  blaze 
of  sunshine,  the  road  a  burning  sand, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  spot  where  we 
made  our  halt  was  tempting.  The  scene 
was  rich  and  riant^  the  evening  lovely, 
and  the  wine  good.  I  could  have 
reposed  there  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
for  ever.  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  make  a  man  turn  hermit;  and  I 
instinctively  gazed  round,  to  look  for 
the  convent  which  *^  must  lie  "  in  so 
luxurious  a  site.  My  companion  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  perfectly  right 
in  my  conjecture,  that  spot  having 
been  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest 
brotherhoods  of  Spain.  But  its  opu- 
lence had  been  unluckily  displayed  in 
rather  too  ostentatious  a  stylo  in  the 
eyes  of  a  French  brigade;  who,  in 
consequence,  packed  up  the  plate  in 
their  baggage,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
tumult  which  followed  with  the  pea- 
santry, burned  the  building  to  the 
ground. 

Cancion. 


Yet,  this  misfortune  was  the  source 
of  but  slight  condolence  on  the  part 
of  my  friend.  He  was  perfectly  of  the 
now  school.  "  They  were  Theatines," 
said  he — "  as  bad  as  the  Jesuits  in 
every  thing  but  hypocrisy — powerfol, 
insolent,  bold-faced  knaves ;  and  after 
their  robbing  me  of  the  inheritance  of 
my  old,  rich  uncle,  which  one  of  those 
ex2Liiy  padres  contrived  to  make  the 
old  devotee  give  them  on  his  death- 
bed, I  had  dry  eyes  for  their  ill  Inck. 
But,  I  suppose,''  added  he,  ^^you 
know  their  creed  ?  "  I  acknowledged 
my  ignorance.  '^WcU,  yon  shall 
hear  it.  It  is  incomparably  tine; 
though,  whether  written  for  them  by 
Moratin  or  CalderoUf  I  leave  to  the 
antiquarians."  He  then  chanted  it 
in  the  style  of  the  monkish  service, 
and  with  gesticulations,  groans,  and 
upturning  of  eyes,  which  stron^y 
gave  me  the  idea  that  he  had  employed 
his  leisui'e,  if  not  relieved  his  sense  of 
the  war-minister's  neglect,  by  exerting 
his  talents  as  the  '*  Gracioso"  of  some 
strolling  company.  The  troopers 
gathered  round  us,  with  that  odd 
mixture  of  familiarity  and  respect 
which  belongs  to  all  the  lower  ranks 
of  Spain ;  and  the  performer  evidently 
acquired  new  spirits  from  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  audience,  as  he  dashingly 
sang  hia  burlesque : — 


Los  mandamientos  de  los  Teatinos,* 
Mas  humanos  son  que  divines. 

Cbro.— Tra  lara,  tra  lara^ 

Primo — ^Adquirir  mucho  dinero.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Segundo — ^Sujetar  todo  11  mondo.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Tercero — Buen  capon,  buen  camero.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Quarto — Comprar  barato,  y  vender  caro.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Quinto — Con  el  bianco  agiiar  el  tinto.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Sexto — ^Tener  siempre  el  lomo  en  siesto.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Septimo — Guardase  bien  del  sereno.    Tra  lara,  &c. 


♦  Chamt. 

The  Theatinea*  commandments  ten 
Have  less  to  do  with  saints  than  men. 

Chorus, — ^Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 

1 — Of  money  make  sure.    Tra  lara^  &c. 

2 — Entrap  rich  and  poor. 

3 — Always  get  a  good  dinner. 

4— In  all  bargains  be  winner. 

5 — Cool  your  red  wine  with  white. 

6 — Turn  day  into  night 

7— Give  the  bailiff  the  slip. 
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Octavo— Obrar  la  soya,  y  lo  ageno.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
A^ono— Hazar  del  penitente  eselavo.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Decimo — Meaclarse  en  cosas  d'estado.    Tra  lara,  &c 

Coro, — ^Estos  diez  mandamlentos  se  encierran  en  dos — 
Todo  para  ml,  y  nada  para  vos. 

Tra  lara,  tra  lara,  &c. 


iU 


The  whole  performance  was  received 
with  an  applause  which  awoke  the 
little  aide-de-camp^s  genius  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  volunteered  to  sing 
some  stanzas  of  his  own,  immeasur- 
ably more  poignant.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  filling  a  bumper  to  the  *^  down- 
fall of  all  monkery  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  when  the  report  of  a  musket 
was  heard,  and  the  bottle  was  shiver- 
ed in  his  hand.  The  honour  of  Don 
Ignacio  lYueno  Kelampago  was  never 
in  greater  danger,  for  he  instantly  turn- 
ed much  whiter  than  his  own  pocket- 
handkerchief :  but  the  Spaniard  is  a 
brave  fellow,  after  all;  and  seeing 
that  I  drew  out  my  pistols,  he  drew 
his  sword,  ordered  his  troopen  to 
mount,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But, 
who  can  fi^ht  against  fortune  ?  Our 
horses,  which  had  been  picketed  at  a 
few  yards*  distance  in  the  depth  of 
the  shade,  were  gone.  A  French 
battalion  of  tirailleurs,  accidentally 
coming  on  our  route,  had  surrounded 
the  grove,  and  canied  off  the  horses 
unperceived,  while  our  gallant  troop- 
ers were  chorusing  the  songster. 
The  sentinel  left  in  charge  of  them 
had,  of  course,  given  way  to  the  al- 
lurements of  '^  sweet  nature's  kind 
i^torer,  balmy  sleep,*'  and  awoke  only 
to  find  himself  in  Finench  hands.  Don 
Ignacio  would  have  fought  a  legion  of 
fiends ;  but  seven  hundi*ed  and  fifty 
sharpshooters  were  a  much  more  un- 
manageable affair ;  and  on  our  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war,  (which  never 
fights,)  and  with  a  whole  circle  of 


bayonets  glittering  at  our  breasts,  I 
advised  a  surrender  without  loss  of 
time.  The  troopers  were  already  dis- 
armed, and  the  X)on,  appealing  to  me 
as  evidence  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  required  by  the  most  puncti- 
lious valour,  surrendered  his  sword 
with  the  grace  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
The  Frenchmen  enjoyed  the  entira 
scene  prodigiously,  laughed  a  great 
deal,  drank  our  healths  in  our  own 
bottles,  and  finished  by  a  general  re- 
quest that  the  Don  would  indulge 
them  with  an  encore  of  the  chant 
which  had  so  tickled  their  ears  during 
their  advance  in  the  wood.  The  Don 
complied,  malgrl^  bongre ;  and  at  the 
condusion  of  this  feat,  the  French 
colonel,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in 
any  thing,  called  on  one  of  his  subal- 
terns for  a  song.  The  subaltern  hope- 
lessly searched  his  memory  for  it« 
lyrical  stores ;  but  after  half  a  dozen 
snatches  of  ^^  chansons,'*  and  breaking 
down  in  them  all,  he  volunteered,  in 
despair,  what  he  pronounced,  *  ^  the  most, 
popular  love-song  in  all  Italy."  Pro- 
bably not  a  syllable  of  it  was  under-  ■ 
stood  by  any  one  present  but  myself;, 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,  and  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  'specimens  of 
Italian  sensibility.  It  was  in  Latin^ 
and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 
which  the  young  officer,  a  palpable 
philosophe^ii^  brought  with  him  from 
t^e  symposia  of  the  ^^  Ecole  Folytech- 
nxque:" — 


Mortem  nonmt  anlmare* 
£t  tumultus  snscitare^ 
Inter  reges,  et  sedare. 


8->-Make  the  world  fill  your  scrip. 
9 — ^Hake  your  convert  a  slave. 
10 — To  your  king  play  the  knave. 

CA«nf#.— Those  ten  commandments  malce  bat  two — 
All  things  for  me,  and  none  for  you, 

Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 
*  Breeders  of  all  foreign  wars. 
Breeders  of  all  household  jar% 
Snugly  'reaping  all  the  scars. 
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Tanqiam  Btacti  adoraoftuv 
Tanqoam  reges  dominaatur, 
Tanquam  fiu^  depr»daiitur. 

DoiiiiiUDitiir  temporale, 
XHnniiiaiitiir  8|Mxitiialef 
Dominantiir  omiua  male. 

Hob  igitar  Jesuitas, 
Hdoonea,  liypocritaay 
FagB,  Bi  celestia  qiiana. 

Tita  namqne  Cbristiana 
Abhonret  ab  hac  doctrinl, 
Taoqiuuii  fictft  et  insani. 


The  colonel  of  the  tfrailleiirs  vas  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  revolation- 
arj  soldier.  He  was  a  dashing  figore, 
with  a  bronzed  face ;  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  I  could  discover  through 
the  most  inordinate  pair  of  mus- 
taches ever  worn  by  a  waiiior.  He 
was  ignorant  of  every  thing  on  earth 
but  h^  profession,  and  laughed  at  the 
waste  of  time  in  poring  over  books.^ 
his  travelHng-librarj  consistmg  of  but 
two — the  imperial  army-list,  and  the 
muster-roll  of  bis  regiment.  His 
family  recollections  went  no  higher 
tiian  his  father,  a  cobbler  In  Langue- 
doc  But  be  was  a  capital  officer,  and 
the  very  material  for  a  chef-de-ba- 
iaUhn—TOTL^y  brave,  quick,  and  as 
hardy  as  iron.  Half  a  dozen  scars  gave 
evidence  of  his  having  shared  the  glo- 
ries of  France  on  the  Rhine,  the  Fo, 
and  the  Danube  ;  and  a  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  showed  that  his 
emperor  was  a  different  person  from 
the  object  of  Don  Ignacio's  cureless 
wrath,  the  war-minister  who  "  made  a 
point  of  neglecting  all  possible  merit 
below  that  of  a  field-marshal.** 


The  Frenchman,  wi£h  all  Ms  5nc>- 
queriey  was  civH  enough  to  rogret  mj 
capture,  ^peculiarly  as  it  mdhim  un- 
der the  necessity  of  taking  me  far  fixun 
my  route;'*'  his  repment  than  maHwg 
forced  marches  to  Andahmift^  to  join 
Dupont's  divi^on ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secrecy,  the  strictest  orders 
having  been  given  that  the  prisoners 
which  they  might  make  in  the  way- 
should  be  carried  along  with  them. 
As  I  had  forwarded  my  official  papers 
from  Galida  to  Castile,  and  was  re- 
garded simply  as  an  English  tourist, 
I  had  no  sense  of  personal  hazard;  and 
putting  the  best  complexion  which  1 
could  upon  my  misadventure,  I  rode 
along  with  the  column  over  hUl  and 
dale,  enjoying  the  various  aspects  of 
one  of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
countries  in  the  world.  Oornmrchea 
were  rapid,  but  chiefly  by  night;  thus 
evading  at  once  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  Spanish  day,  and  collisions  with 
the  people.  We  bivouacked  in  the 
shelter  of  woods,  or  in  the  shade  of 
hills,  during  the  sultry  hours ;  and  re- 
commenced our  march  In  the  cool  of 


Wors^ipp'd,  like  the  saints  tHey  make ; 
Tyrants,  forcing  fools  to  quake  ; 
Grasping  all  we  brew  or  bake. 

All  our  socds  and  bodies  ruling. 
All  our  passtens  holly  BdiooKng^ 
All  our  wit  and  wisdom  foolinc:. 

Lords  of  all  our  goods  and  chattel^ 

FJirebrands  of  our  bigot  battles. 

When  you  see  them^  spring  your  rattles. 

Shun  them,  as  yoa*d  shun  the  Pest ; 
Shun  them,  teacher,  friend,  and  guest ; 
Shun  them,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 


France,  her  tme  disaaio 

France  has  made  the  vagrante  iBt; 

France  has  sipnMnp'd  the  ienoC 
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the  eve,  with  short  halts,  until  son* 
rise.  Then  we  flimg  omnselTes  a^ain 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
enjoyed  those  delights  of  rest  and  ap- 
petite, which  are  unknown  to  all  bnt 
to  the  marchers  and  fasters  6)r  twelve 
boms  together. 

Bnt,  on  otir  crossing  the  Siena 
Hlorena,  and  taking  the  ducction  of 
Andalosia,  the  scene  wae  "whtAij 
ofaanged.  The  conntrj  was  like  one 
vast  field  of  batUe.  The  peasants 
were  ererj  where  in  arms,  villages 
were  seen  hnming  along  the  horizon, 
and  onr  constant  vigilance  was  neces- 
8Mxy  to  guard  against  a  surprise. 
Every  solfii^r  who  lay  down  to  rest 
bnt  a  few  yards  from  the  colomn, 
or  who  attempted  to  forage  In  the 
villages,  was  sure  to  be  shot  or  sti- 
lettoed;  provisions  were  burned  be- 
fore onr  faces;  and  even  where  we 
were  not  actually  fired  on,  the  firowns 
of  the  population  showed  sufficiently 
that  the  evil  day  was  at  hand.  At 
length  we  reached  the  range  of  hiUs 
which  surround  the  plain  of  Cordova; 
jret  (mly  just  in  time  to  see  the  army 
of  Dupont  marching  out  from  the  city 
gates,  in  the  direction  of  Andujar. 
As  I  stood  beside  the  colonel,  I'could 
observe,  by  the  knitting  of  his  brow, 
that  the  movement  did  not  satisfy  his 
military  sagacity.  ^^  What  a  quan- 
tity of  baggage  I "  he  murmured :  '^  how 
will  it  be  possible  to  carry  snch  a 
train  through  the  country,  or  how 
to  fight,  with  such  an  encumbrance 
emlwrassing  every  step?  Unless  the 
Spanish  generals  are  the  greatest  fods 
on  earth,  or  unless  Dupont  has  a 
miracle  worked  for  him,  be  must  either 
iU)andon  three-fourths  of  lus  waggons, 
or  be  mined." 

Bnt  I  was  now  to  have  a  nearer 
interest  in  the  expedition.  The  bat- 
talion had  no  sooner  joined  the  army 
on  its  advance,  than  I  wajs  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  chief  of  the  staff. 
The  langua^  of  this  officer  was  brief, 
but  expresfflve. 

*'  You  are  a  spy." 

^^  You  are  misinformed.  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  an  Englishman." 

*^  Look  here."  He  produced  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  junta  of  Castile, 
which  some  clerk  in  the  French  pay 
had  treacherously  transmitted  from 
Madrid.  *^  What  answer  have  you 
to  this?" 

I  fiung  the  letter  on  the  table. 


**  What  right  have  you  to  require 
an  answer?  I  have  not  come  volnn- 
tarily  to  the  quarters  of  the  fiencJi 
army;  I  am  a  prisoner;  I  am  not 
even  in  a  military  capadty.  You 
would  only  act  in  oonformity  to  the 
law  of  nations  by  giving  me  my  liberty 
this  moment;  and  I  demand  that  joo 
ahaii  do  your  duty." 

''  I  diaU  do  itl  If  you  have  any 
arrangements  to  make,  you  had  better 
lose  no  time;  for  I  wait  only  th» 
general's  signature  to  my  report,  to 
have  you  E^bot."  He  turned  on  his 
heeL  A  sergeant  with  a  couple  ot 
g^nadiers  entered,  and  I  wajs  con* 
signed  for  the  night  to  the  provost* 
marshal.  How  anxiously  I  spent  that 
night,  I  need  not  say.  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  violent  men,  exasperated  by 
the  popular  resistance,  and  accns* 
tomed  to  disregard  life.  I  braced 
mysdf  up  to  meet  my  untoward 
catastrophe,  and  determined  at  least 
not  to  disgrace  my  country  by  help* 
less  solicitation.  I  wrote  a  ftw 
letters,  committed  myself  to  a  pro- 
tection above  the  passions  and  vices 
of  man,  wrapped  my  cloak  round  me» 
and  sank  into  a  sound  slumber. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  discharge  ot 
cannon,  and  found  the  camp  in  com- 
BM)tion.  The  Spaniards,  under  Reding 
and  Castanos,  had,  as  the  colond 
anticipated,  fallen  upon  our  line  of 
march  at  daybreak,  and  cut  off  a  large 
portion  of  the  baggage-train.  It  had 
been  loaded  with  the  church-platet 
and  general  plunder  of  Cordova;  and 
the  avarice  of  the  French  had  obvi- 
ously involved  them  in  formidable 
difficulty.  But,  even  in  the  universal 
tumult,  the  importance  of  mj  seizure 
i^as  not  forgotten ;  and  I  was  ordered 
to  the  rear  in  charge  of  a  guard.  The 
action  now  began  on  all  sides;  the 
cannonade  rapidly  deepening  on  the 
flank  and  centre  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, and  the  musketry  already  bogin- 
ning  to  rattle  on  various  points  of  the 
line.  From  the  hdght  on  which  I 
stood,  the  whole  scene  lay  beneath 
my  eye ;  and  nothing  could  have  beea 
better  worth  the  speculation  of  an/ 
man«-who  was  not  under  sentence  ot 
being  shot  as  soon  as  the  strug^  was 
over  I 

I  wmB  aware  of  therepotation  of  the 
French  general.  He  h^  a  high  name 
among  Uie  br€foe8  of  the  imperial  army 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  hgd  beea 
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foremost  everywhere.  In  the  desperate 
Italian  campaign  against  tlieAuBtrians 
and  Bossians ;  in  the  victorious  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz ;  in  the  sanguinary 
campaign  of  £y  lau — ^Dupont  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  generals  of  brigade. 
But  his  pillage  of  Cordova  had  roused 
the  ^Spanish  wrath  into  fury ;  and  the 
effort  to  carry  off  his  plunder  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  a  vigorous 
attack,  even  with  his  twenty  thousand 
veterans.  He  had  indulged  himself 
in  Cordova,  until  the  broken  armies  of 
the  south  had  fomid  time  to  rally; 
and  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  was 
now  rushing  down  upon  his  centre. 
The  hms,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  were  covered  with  the  armed 
peasantry,  moving  like  dark  clouds 
over  their  sides,  and  descendiug  by 
thousands  to  the  field.  The  battle 
now  raged  furiously  in  the  centre,  and 
the  charges  of  the  French  cavalry 
made  fearful  gaps  in  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions. At  length,  the  rising  of  the 
dust  on  the  right  showed  that  a 
strong  column  was  approaching,  which 
might  decide  the  day.  My  heart  beat 
slow  as  I  saw  the  tricolor  floating 
above  its  bayonets.  It  was  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  Dupontatits  head 
— a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which 
had  returned  rapidly  on  its  steps,  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  the  attack  bad 
reached  it.  .  It  was  boldly  resisted  by 
the  Swiss  and  Walloon  brigades  of 
the  Spanish  line :  but  the  Fi*ench  fire 
was  heavy.  Its  manoeuvre  was  daring, 
and  I  began  to  fear  for  the  fate  of  the 
day ;  when  a  loud  explosion,  and  a 
hurried  movement  at  the  extreme  of 
the  French  position,  tmncd  my  eyes  to 
the  left  wing.  There  the  Spanish  at- 
tack had  swept  every  thing  before  it. 
Brigade  after  brigade  was  giving  way, 
and  the  country  was  covered  with 
scattered  horsemen,  infantry  retiring 
in  disorder,  and  broken  and  captured 
guns.  The  peasantry,  too,  had  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  and  the  wing  seemed 
utterly  ruined.  To  retrieve  this  dis- 
order was  now  hopeless,  for  the 
French  general  had  extended  his  line 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of  ten 
miles.  His  baggago-train  was  his  ruin. 
The  whole  Spanish  Ihie  now  advanced, 
shouting,  and  only  halting  st  inter- 
vals to  cannonade  the  enemy.  The 
French  returned  a  feeble  fire,  and  be- 
gan to  retreat.  But  retreat  was  now 
impossible,  and  they  must  fight,  or 


be  massacred.  At  this  moment  I  saw 
an  officer,  from  the  spot  where  Dn- 
pout  sat  on  his  charger  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  gallop  between  the  two> 
armies.  He  was  met  by  a  Spanish. 
officer.  The  firing  ceased.  Dnpont 
had  surrendered,  with  ail  the  troops  in. 
Andalusia  I 

I  was  now  at  liberty,  and  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  commander-in- 
chief  with  the  honours  due  to  my^ 
mission  and  my  country.  After  mntaafr 
congratulations  on  this  most  brilliant 
day,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  set  off 
for  Madrid  without  delay.  An  escort 
of  cavalry  was  ordered  for  me,  and 
by  midnight  I  had  left  behind  me  the 
slaughter  and  the  triumph,  the  noblest 
of  Spanish  fields,  the  immortal  Baylen  I 

The  night  was  singularly  dark  7 
and  as  the  by-roads  of  the  Peninsn* 
la  ai-e  confessedly  among  the  most  ori- 
ginal specimens  of  the  road-making- 
art,  our  attention  was  chiefly  occupied, 
for  the  first  hour,  in  finding  our  way  in 
Indian  file.  At  length,  on  the  conn- 
try's  opening,  I  rode  forward  to  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  addressed 
some  questions,  on  our  distance- 
from  the  next  town,  to  the  officer. 
He  at  once  pronounced  my  name,  and 
my  astonishment  was  not  less  than 
his  own.  In  the  commandant  of  the 
escort  I  found  my  gallant,  thougb 
most  wayward,  young  friend,  Man- 
amne's  lover,  Lafontaino !  His  story 
was  brief.  In  despaur  of  removing 
her  father's  reluctance  to  their  mar- 
riage, and  wholly  unable  to  bring- 
over  Mariamne  to  his  own  opinion, 
that  she  would  act  the  wiser  part  in 
taking  the  chances  of  the  world  along- 
with  himself,  he  had  resolved  to  enter 
the  Russian  or  the  Turkish  service,  or 
any  other  in  which  he  had  the  speed- 
iest probability  of  ending  his  career 
by  a  bullet  or  a  sabre-blow.  Tlie 
accidental  rencontre  of  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, an  officer  high  in  the  Spanish 
service,  had  led  him  into  the  Penin- 
sula; where,  as  a  Royalist,  he  was 
warmly  received  by  a  people  devoted 
to  their  kings ;  and  had  just  received 
a  commission  in  the  cavaliy  of  the 
guard,  when  the  French  war  broke 
out.  He  felt  no  scruples  in  acting' 
as  a  soldier  of  Spain;  for,  with  the 
death  of  Louis,  he  had  regarded  all 
ties  as  broken,  and  he  was  now  % 
citizen  of  the  world.  I  ventured  to 
mention  the  name  of  Mariamne ;  and  I 
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found  that,  there  at  least,  the  incon- 
stancj  charged  on  his  nation  had 
no  place.  He  spoke  of  her  with  elo* 
qaent  tenderness,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  with  all  his  despair  of  ever  seeing 
her  again,  she  still  held  the  first  place 
in  his  heart.  In  this  wandering,  yet 
by  no  means  painful,  interchange  of 
thoughts,  we  moved  on  for  some 
hours;  when  one  of  the  advanced 
troopers  rode  back,  to  tell  us  that  he 
hadjiieard  shots  in  the  distance,  and 
otiier  sounds  of  struggle.  We  gal- 
loped forward,  and  from  the  brow  of 
the  next  hill  saw  flames  rising  from  a 
village  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  a 
skirmish,  going  on  between  some 
marauding  troops  and  the  peasantry. 
Lafontaine  instantly  ordered  an  ad- 
vance ;  and  our  whole  troop  were  soon 
in  die  centre  of  the  village,  busily 
employed  with  the  pistol  and 
sabre.  The  French,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, made  but  a  slight  resistance, 
-and,  after  a  few  random  shots,  ran  to 
a  neighbouring  wood.  But  as  I  was 
looking  round,  to  congratulate  my 
friend  on  his  success,  I  saw  him,  to 
my  infinite  alarm,  reel  in  his  saddle, 
and  had  only  time  to  save  him  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

The  accommodation  of  the  Yentas 
and  Posadas  is  habitually  wretched, 
and  I  demanded  whether  there  was 
not  a  house  of  some  hidalgo  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  which  the  wound- 
ed officer  might  be  carried.  One 
of  the  last  shots  of  the  skirmish 
had  stmck  him  in  the  arm,  and  he 
was  now  fainting  with  pain.  The 
house  was  pointed  out,  and  we  car- 
ried my  unfortunate  friend  there,  ii^  a 
swoon.  Even  in  that  moment  of 
anxiety,  and  with  scarcely  more  than 
the  first  dawn  to  guide  us,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  w;ith  the  culti- 
vated beauty  of  the  avenue  through 
which  we  passed,  and  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  the  flowers,  which 
now  began  to  breathe  their  opening 
incense  to  the  dawn.  The  house  was 
old,  but  lai:ge  and  handsome,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  apartment  into  which 
we  were  shown,  was  singularly  tasteful 
and  costly.  Who  the  owner  was,  was 
scarcely  known  among  the  bold  fel- 
lows who  accompani^  us;  but  by 
theur  pointings  to  their  foreheads, 
and  then:  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  every  repetition  of  my  en- 
quiries, I  was  inclined  to  think  him 


some  escaped  lunatic.  I  shortly,  how- 
ever, received  a  message  from  him, 
to  tell  me,  that  so  soon  as  the  crowd 
should  be  dismissed,  he  would  visit  the 
officer.    The  apartment  was  cleared^ 
and  he  came.    This  was  a  new  won- 
der for  me.    It  was  Mordecai  that 
entered  the  room.  The  light  was  stilL 
so  impeifect,  that  for  awhile  he  could 
not  recognise  either  of  us ;  and  when 
I  advanced  to  take  his  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  his  name,  ho  started 
back  as  if  he  had  trod  upon  a  snake. 
However,  his  habitual   presence  of 
mind  soon  enabled  him  to  answer  sAi 
my  enquiries,  and,  among  the  firsts 
one  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
his  daughter.    Fearful  of  the  eficcts 
of  his  intelligence,  whether  good  or 
evil,  on  the  nerves  of  Lafontaine,  who- 
still  lay  on  the  sofa,  almost  invisible 
in  the  dusk,  I  begged  to  follow  him 
to  another  room,  and  there  I  listened 
to  his  whole  anxious  history  since  our 
parting.  —  Mariamne   had   suddenly 
grown   discontented   with   Poland ; 
which  to  Mordecai  himself  had  become 
a  weary  residence,  from  the  ravages  of 
the  French  war.  For  some  reason,  un- 
accountable to  me,  said  the  old  man, 
she  set  her  heart,  upon  Spain,  and  had 
now  been  domiciled  in  this  secluded 
spot  for  a  year.    But  she  was  visibly 
fading  away.  She  read  and  wrote  much, 
and  was  even  more  attached  to  her  harjx 
and  her  flowers  than  ever;  yet  de- 
clared that  she  had  bid  farewell  ta 
the  world.    The  father  wept  as  he 
spoke,  but  his  were  the  teai*s  of  sor- 
row rather  than  of  anguish.    They 
stole  quietly  down  his  cheeks,  and 
showed  that  the  stem  and  haughty 
spuit  was  subdued  withm  him.  I  had 
not  ventured  to  allude  to  Lafontaine ; 
but  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts 
at  length  led  to  that  forbidden  topic 
*^I  am  afraid,  Mr  Marston,"  said  he^ 
"  that  I  have  been  too  harsh  with  my 
child.    I  looked  for  her  alliance  witb 
some  of  the  opulent  among  my  own 
kindred ;  or  I  should  have  rejoiced  if 
your  regards  had  been  fixed  on  her, 
and   hers  on  you.     And   In  those 
dreams,  I  forgot  that  the  affections 
must  choose  for  themselvies.    I  had 
no  objection  to  the  young  Frenchman, 
but  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  waa 
poor. — Yet   are   not   we    ourselves 
strangers?  and  if  he  was  poor,  was 
not  I  rich  ?  But  all  is  over  now ;  and 
I  shall  only  hare  to  follow  my  poor 
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Mariaume,  where  I  should  hare  imwh 
rather  preceded  her, — to  the  grave.** 

InowreqnestedtoseeMariamne.  She 
met  me  with  aUnost  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
with  a  cheek  of  sudden  crimson ;  bat, 
when  the  first  flush  f>as8ed  away,  her 
looks  gave  palnfiol  proof  of  the  effect 
of  solitude  and  sorrow.  The  rounded 
beanty  of  her  cheek  was  gone,  her 
eyes,  onee  dancing  with  ewj  emo- 
tion, were  fixed  and  hollow,  and  her 
frame,  once  remarkable  for  symmetry, 
was  thin  and  feeble.  Bat,  her  heart 
was  buoyant  still,  and  when  I  talked 
of  past  scenes  and  recollections,  her 
eye  sparkled  once  more.  Still,  her 
manner  was  changed — ^it  was  softer 
and  less  caprieioos;  her  language, 
even  her  voioe,  was  subdued;  and 
more  than  once  I  saw  a  tear  stealing 
on  her  eye.  At  length,  after  hearing 
Aome  slight  detail  of  her  wanderings, 
and  her  fears  that  the  troubles  of 
Spain  might  drive  her  from  a  country 
in  whose  genial  climate  and  flowery 
fields  ^^  she  had  hoped  to  wdher  days ;  '* 
I  incidentally  asked — ^whether,  in  all 
her  wanderings,'  she  had  heard  of 
«« my  friend,  Lafontaine.**  How  im- 
possible is  it  .to  deceive  the  instinct 
of  the  female  heart !  •The  look  which 
49he  gave  me,  the  searchmgglance of  her 
fine  eyes,  which  flashed  with  all  their 
fbrmerlustre,  and  thesndden  quivering 
of  her  lip,  told  me  how  deeply  his 
image  was  fixed  in  her  recollection. 
She  saw  at  once  that  I  had  tidings  of 
her  lover;  and shehung  upon  the  hand 
which  I  held  out  to  her,  with  breath- 
less and  beseeching  anxiety.  After 
some  precautions,  I  revealed  to  her 
the  facts — that  he  was  as  faithfully 
devoted  to  her  as  ever,  and — ^that  he 
was  even  under  her  roof  I 

I  leave  the  rest  of  her  story  to  be 
conjectured.  I  shall  only  say,  that  I 
saw  her  made  happy ;  the  butlen  taken 
off  her  spirits  which  had  exhausted  her 
frame  ;herfbrmer  vivacity  restored,  her 
eye  sparkling  once  more ;  and  even  the 
heart  of  her  father  cheered,  and  ac- 
knowledging *^  that  there  was  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  if  men  did  not  mar 
it  for  themselves.'*  The  "  course  of 
true  love  **  had,  at  last, ''  run  smooth.** 
I  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Lafontame.  The  trials  of  fotinne 
had  been  of  infinite  service  to  Aon ; 
they  had  sobered  his  eccentricity, 
taught  him  the  value  of  a  quiet 
mind,  and  prepared  him  for  that  man- 


lier ctffeer  which  beloBgB  to  the 
band  and  the  &ther.  I  kA  then;, 
thanking  me  in  all  the  Jangnage  of 
gratitude,  pnunlsiBg  to  Titit  me  in 

My  ndasioii  to  the  jmUa  wasapaed* 
ily  and  snooessfoUy  aoeompiiohA 
Spain,  in  want  of  every  thnqg;  bot  that 
which  no  sobaidy  conid  soppiy,  ade- 
termination  to  dhi  in  the  last  iniieiieh* 
meat,  was  oflBwed  anna,  *»wiiMMH5^^ 
and  the  «d  of  an  Bn^^h  army.  la 
her  pride,  and  yet  a  pride  wluch  none 
oonid  blaae,  ahe  proieased  heesolf 
able  to  oonqaer  by  her  own  intrepi- 
dity. Later  experience  showed  1^, 
by  many  asuffering,  the  value  of  Eng- 
land as  the  guide,  saataiiier,  and 
example  ofher  national  strength.  B«i 
Spain  had  still  the  gallant  distinction 
of  being  the  first  nation  wliich,  as  one 
man,  dared  to  d^  the  oonqueror  «£ 
all  the  great  military  powwa  of  tttt 
Continent.  The  sieges  (^  Sacagoaaa 
and  Gerona  will  immortalise  the 
courage  of  the  Spanish  soldier;  tlie 
gneriila  campaigns  will  immorttliae 
the  courage  of  the  Spanish  peasant ; 
and  the  memorable  confession  of  the 
French  Emperor,  that  ^^Spain  was  hia 
greatest  error,  and  his  ultimate  rain,** 
is  a  testimonial  more  lasting  than  Uie 
proudest  trophy,  to  the  "*figffaT**Br*<mit 
warfare  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  was  the  Crisis.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  European  war  now  asaamed  a 
bolder,  loftier,  and  more  trinm{rfiant 
form.  Aandden  conviction  fiil^  the 
general  heart,  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
field  were  about  to  change.  NationB 
which  had,  till  then,  been  only  emnlooa 
in  prostration  to  the  universal  oon- 
queror, now  assumed  the  port  of 
courage,  prepared  theur  arms,  and 
longed  to  tiy  their  cause  again  in 
battle.  The  outcry  of  Spain,  answer- 
ed by  the  trumpet  of  England,  pieiced 
to  the  depths  <tf  that  dungeon  in 
which  the  intrigne  and  the  power 
of  France  had  laboored  to  indoee  the 
continental  nations.  The  war  of  the 
Bevolntkm  has  already  found  histo- 
rians, of  eloquence  and  knowiedga 
worthy  of  so  magnificent  an  era  ef 
human  change.  But,  to  me,  Uie  dnef 
interest  arose  from  its  anocesoive  de- 
velepmeBts  of  the  European  mind* 
The  whole  period  was  a  confinnei 
awakening  of  facalties,  hitherto  alaoKiat 
unknown,  in  the  great  body  of  tfaa 
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people.  Tbe  ficst  Inrst  of  tbe  Bevo- 
iBtJSon,  like  tiie  first  use  of  gimpowdery 
had  only  sfaom  the  boiUMikM  force 
itfaseweleineBtofdeatrBCtioiL  Hie 
Spwriflh  insamctioii  showed  ks  pn>« 
tMtiiig  and  pneaerrative  poirer.  The 
traandofls  enecgy  which  aeened  to 
drfjr  all  contxol,  was  there  seen  effect* 
iag  the  hidheBt  nsidU  of  oatieiial 
ddiBBce,  asd  giving  proof  ai  the  hrre- 
siisfcible  atreagth  provided  ia  the  popa* 


freedom  ia  eaeential  to  perfect  power; 
and  the  natioa  which,  from  the  cnu&eY 
proBtratea  itsdf  to  the  priest,  most 
retain  the  eari^  flexare  of  its  i^iBe. 
Tbe  great  experiment  mast  be  ve- 
serred  for  a  noUer  public nrind;  form 
people  religioBS  withont  flmaririw, 
and£peewithontlieentioianess;  faon« 
OHing  the  wisdom  of  their  fothers, 
witfaont  r^ecUog  the  wisdom  cf  tlie 
liring  age ;  aspirmg  but  to  the  aunia- 


lation  of  aKTjr  land.    What  nation  of    tntkm  of  muFersal  good,  aad 


Bmx>pe  does  not  possess  a  miUion  of 
men  for  ilsdefeaee;  and  what  inTnder 
coold  confipont  a  milfion  of  men  on 
their  own  soil?  Let  this  troth  be 
felt,  and  aggression  becomes  hq>desB, 
and  war  ceases  to  exist  among  men. 

For  the  first  time  hi  the  history  oi 
war,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  tnie 
fbrce  of  kingdoms  had  been  mistaken 
—a  mistake  which  had  lasted  for  a 
tiionsand  yean;  that  armies  were 
Imt  q>lendid  machines;  and  that, 
while  they  miglit  be  crashed  by  the 
impnlse  of  madiines  more  rapid, 
stroDger,  and  more  skilfoUy  m-ged, 
nothing  conid  crush  the  vigour  of  de- 
fonce,  vhfle  it  was  supplied  by  a 
people. . 

The  kvde  en  mane  of  France  was 
bat  the  rodest,  as  it  was  the  eaxiiest, 
form  of  tbe  new  discovery.  There, 
teiTor  was  tiie  moving  principle.  Tbe 
conscription  was  the  recmiting-offioer. 
The  gnillotine  was  the  commander 
who  manoeavred  the  generals,  tbe 
troops,  and  the  nation.  Yet,  therevo-* 
kitionary  armies  differed  in  nothing 
Irom  tbe  monarchical,  bat  in  the 
snperiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
hiferiority  of  their  discipline. 

The  war  of  ^ain  was  another,  and 
a  nobler  advance.  Itwastbewar  of  a 
nation.  In  France  the  warwastbecon- 


thait  ita  opaleDce,   knowledge,  and 
grandeur  are  oidy  gifts  for  mankind. 

The  ^stem  <^  tlie  war  was  now 
folly  esUblished.  AU  the  feelings  of 
England  wen  fixed  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  aM  the  politics  of  her  statesmen 
and  their  rivals  were  alike  guided  by 
tiie  course  of  tbe  ooafiict  Tbe  pre- 
diction was  gdlantiy  fulfilled— diat 
the  French  emfure  would  there  expose 
its  fiank  to  English  intrepidity ;  that 
the  breaching  batteiy  which  was  to 
open  the  way  to  Paris,  would  be  fixed 
on  tbe  Pyrenees ;  that  the  true  sign 
of  conquest  was  the  banner  of  England. 

The  battle  of  the  Ministry  was 
fengfat  in  Spain,  and  as  victoriously  as 
tiie  battle  of  our  army.  We  saw  Op- 
position gradually  throw  away  its 
arms,  and  gradually  diminish  in  the 
popular  view,  until  its  existence  was 
scarcely  visible.  Soocessive  changes 
varied  the  cabinet,  but  none  shook  its 
stability.  Snocessive  ministers  sank 
into  the  grave,  but  the  ministry  stood. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation,  justly  {Mroud 
of  its  trinmidu,  disdained  to  listen 
to  the  whiq>ers  of  a  party,  who 
murmured  d^at  with  victory  before 
their  eyes;  who  conjured  up  visions  of 
ruin,  only  to  be  rebdked  by  realities  of 
triumph;  and  to  whom  the  nadonal 
scorn  of  posiUaxAnuty,  and  tbe  na- 


spirai^ofafactton.  In  Spain thelossof    ti<nial  rejoicing  in  the  proudest  sue- 


the  capital  only  iniamed  the  hostility 
of  the  provinces.  In  France  the  loss  of 
the  capital  would  have  extingniriied 
the  Bevolntion ;  as  it  afterwards  ex- 
tinguished the  Empire.  I  thhak  that 
I  can  see  the  provision  for  a  still 
bolder  and  more  benefieeot  advance, 
even  in  those  poweiftd  developments 
of  national  capablUties.  It  wUl,  pex^ 
haps,  be  left  to  other  natfons.  ^am 
and  France  have  a  yoke  upon  tfaehr 
ndnds,  which  will  disquallfyihem  bodi 
iirom  acting  the  nobler  part  of  guides 
to  Earope.  Superstition  eontidns  in 
itself  the  canker  of  slavery ;  perfect 


cess,  cotdd  not  nnteach  the  language 
of  despair.  Perceval,  tbe  overthrower 
of  tbe  Foxite  ministiy,  perished ;  but 
the  political  system  of  the  cabinet  re- 
mained undianged.  Castlereagh  per- 
ished— ^Liverpool  perished;  Imt  the 
political  system  still  remained.  The 
successive  pilots  might  give  up  the 
helm,  but  the  course  of  the  great  ves- 
sel continued  the  same — guided  by  the 
same  science,  and  making  her  way 
through  sunshine,  and  throu^  stons, 
to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

The  tiamesncoessive  mimsten  warn 
men  of  high  ability  for  govexnment, 
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though  their  character  of  ability  ex- 
hibited the  most  remarkable  distinc- « 
tions.  Fercevid  had  been  a  laWyer, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  attorney- 
general.  In  the  House,  he  carried 
the  acnteness,  the  logic,  and  even  the 
manner,  of  his  profession  with  him. 
Without  pretending  to  the  power  of 
eloquence,  he  singularly  possessed  the 
power  of  conviction;  without  effecting 
changes  in  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  put  its  tmthsin  a  new  light ;  and 
without  a  trace  of  bigotry,  he  defend- 
ed, with  conscientious  vigour,  the  rights 
of  the  national  religion.  Sustaining  a 
bold  struggle  at  the  head  of  the  fee- 
blest minority  perhaps  ever  known  in 
Parliament,  he  had  shown  unshaken 
courage  and  undismayed  principle  in 
the  day  of  the  Foxite  supremacy.  This 
defence  was  at  length  turned  into  as- 
sault, and  his  opponents  were  driven 
from  power.  His  ministry  was  too 
brief  for  his  fame.  But,  when  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  maniac,  he  left  a 
universal  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  empire,  that  the  blow  had  depriv- 
ed it  of  a  great  ministerial  mind. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  exhibited  a  cha- 
racter of  a  totally  different  order,  yet 
equally  fitted  for  his  time.  An  Irish- 
man, he  had  the  habitual  intrepidity  of 
his  countrymen,  combined  with  the  in- 
defatigable diligence  of  England.  No- 
bly connected,  and  placed  high  in  public 
life  by  that  connexion,  he  showed  him- 
self capable  of  sustaining  his  minis- 
terial rank  by  personal  capacity.  Care- 
less of  the  style  of  his  speeches,  he  was 
yet  a  grave,  solid,  and  fully-informed 
debater.  But  it  was  in  the  council 
that  his  value  to  the  country  was 
most  acknowledged.  His  conception 
of  the  rights,  the  influence,  and  the 
services  of  England;  was  lofty ;  and, 
when  the  period  came  for  deciding  on 
her  rank  in  the  presence  of  continental 
diplomacy,  he  was  her  chosen,  and  . 
her  successful,  representative.  His 
natural  place  was  among  the  councils 
of  camps,  where  sovereigns  were  the 
soldiers.  The  ^*  march  to  Faris  "  was 
due  to  his  courage ;  and  the  first  fall 
of  Napoleon  was  effected  by  the  am- 
bassador of  England. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  man  equally 
fitted  for  his  time.  The  war  had  tri- 
umphantly closed.  But,  a  period  of 
perturbed  feelings  and  financial  ne- 
cessities followed.  It  required  in  the 
ininister  a  combination  of  sound  sense 


and  practical  vigour— of  deference  ibr 
the  public  feelings,  yet  respect  for 
the  laws — of  promptitude  in  discover- 
ing national  resources,  and  yet  of 
firmness  in  repelling  factious  change. 
The  head  of  the  cabinet  possessed 
those  qualities.  Without  brilUancjv 
without  eloquence,  without  aooom* 
plished  literature;  still,  no  man  formed 
his  views  with  a  clearer  intelligenoe ; 
and  no  man  pursued  them  with  more 
steady  determination.  Fcrhaps  dis- 
daining the  glitter  of  popularity,  no- 
minister,  for  the  last  half  centniy,  had 
been  so  singularly  exempt  from  all  the 
sarcasms  of  public  opinion.  The  nation 
relied  on  his  sincerity,  honoured  hls 
purity  of  principle,  and  willingly  con* 
fided  its  safety  to  hands  whi^  none 
believed  capable  of  a  stain. 

But  the  characters  of  those  three* 
ministers  w«re  striking  in  a  stUl  higher 
pomt  of  view.  Their  qualities  seem 
to  have  been  expressly  constructed  ta 
meet  the  peculiar  exigency  of  their 
times.  Feroeval — acute,  strict,  and 
with  strong  religious  conceptions — U^ 
meet  a.period,  when  religious  laxity  is 
the  cabinet  had  already  enfeebled  the 
defence  of  the  national  religion.  «Gastle- 
reagh— stately,  bold,  and  high- toned— 
to  meet  a  period,  when  the  fate  of  Europe 
was  to  be  removed  from  cabinets  to  the 
field,  and  when  he  was  to  dury  the 
will  of  Enghmd  among  assembled 
monarchs.  Liverpool— calm,  rational, 
and  practical;  the  man  of  conscience 
and  common  sense — for  the  period, 
when  the  great  questions  of  religion 
had  been  quieted,  the  great  questions 
of  the  war  had  died  with  the  war, 
and  when  the  supreme  difficulty  of 
government  was,  to  reconcile  the  pres- 
sure of  financial  exigency  with  the 
progress  of  the  people — to  invigorate 
the  public  frame  without  inflaming 
it  by  dangerous  innovation — ^aud  te 
reconstruct  the  whole  commercial 
constitution,  without  infrioging  on 
those  principles  which  had  founded 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

At  length  the  consummation  came: 
the  French  empire  fell  on  the  fkM  by 
the  hand  of  England.  All  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  rushed  in  to  strip  the 
corpse,  and  each  carried  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils.  But  the  conqueror 
was  content  with  the  triumph,  and 
asked  no  more  of  glory  than  the  libe- 
ration of  mankind. 

While  all  was  public  exultation  for 
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this  crowDiog  event,  fortune  had  not 
neglected  to  reward  the  gentler  virtnes 
4>f  one  worthy  of  its  noblest  gifts.  In 
mj  first  campaign  with  the  Prassian 
troops  in  France,  I  had  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  old  domestic  whom  I 
foimd  in  the  Chatean  de  Montanban, 
4UI  escritoire  and  a  picture,  belonging 
to  the  familj  of  Clotilde.  The  old 
man  had  disappeared ;  and  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  had  been  plun- 
•dercd,  or  had  died. 

But  one  day,  after  my  return  from 
one  of  those  splendid  entertainments 
with  which  the  Begei\t  welcomed  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  I  found  Clotilde 
4eeply  agitated.  The  picture  of  her 
relative  was  before  her,  and  she  was 
gazuig  at  Its  singularly  expressive 
and  lovely  countenance  with  intense 
interest. 

She  flew  into  my  arms.    "  I  have 
longed  for  your  coming,"  said  she, 
with  glowing  lips  and  tearful  eyes, 
*-^  to  oifer  at  least  one  proof  of  grati- 
tude for  years  of  the  truest  protec- 
tion, and  the  most   generous  love. 
Michelle,  the  husband  of  my  nurse, 
has  arrived;  and  he  tells  me,  that  this 
escritoire  contains  the  title-deeds  of 
my  family.    I  was  resolved  that  you 
alone  should  open  it.    In  the  frame 
of  that  picture,  in  a  secret  drawer,  is 
the  key."  The  spring  was  touched,  the 
key  was  found ;  and  in  the  little  chest 
was  discovered,  untouched  by  chance 
or  time,  the  document  entitling  my 
beautiful  and  high-hearted  wife  to  one 
4>f  the  finest  possessions  in  France.  By 
a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune,  the 
property  had  not  been  alienated,  like 
JBO  many  of  the  estates  of  the  noblesse ; 
and  it  now  lay  open  to  the  claims  of 
the  original  proprietorship.  I  hasten- 
ed to  Paris.    My  claim  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  returned  Bourbon,  and 
Clotilde  had  the  delight  of  once  more 
sitting  under  the  vine  and  the  fig*trec 
of  her  ancestors.  The  old  domestic  had 
made  it  the  business  of  years  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  reaching  England. 
But  the  war  had  placed  obstacles  in 
his  way  every  where,  and  he  devoted 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  precious  deposit,  as  the 
duty  of  his  life.    He  was  almost  pa- 
thetic, in  his  narration  of  the  hazards 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the 
perpetual  convulsions  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  rejoicing  with  which  he 
felt  himself  at  last  enabled  to  place  it 
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in  the  hands  of  its  rightful  mistress, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  noble 
house  of  Do  Tonrvillc. — But  I  had 
still  to  experience  another  gift  of 
fortune. 

On  the  evening  of  my  birth-day, 
Clotilde  had  given  a  rustic  f(gte  to  the 
children  of  her  tenantry;  and  all  were 
dancing  in  front  of  the  chateau,  with 
the  gaiety  and  with  the  grace  which 
nature  seems  to  have  conferred  as  an 
especial  gift  on  even  the  humblest 
classes  of  France. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  luxury  of 
summer.  Tlie  landscape  before  me 
was  a  rich  extent  of  plain  and  hill ; 
the  fragrance  of  the  vast  gardens  of 
the  chateau  was  rising  as  the  twilight 
approached ;  my  infants  were  cluster- 
ing round  my  knee ;  and  in  that  thank- 
fulness of  heart,  which  is  not  less  sin- 
cere for  its  not  being  expressed  in 
words,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
no  access  of  wealth,  or  of  honours, 
conld  add  to  my  substantial  happiness 
at  that  hotir. 

My  reverie  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  caleche  driving  up  the 
avenue.  A  courier  alighted  from  it, 
who  brought  a  letter  with  a  black 
seal,  addressed  to  me.  It  was  from 
the  family  solicitor.  My  noble  brother 
had  died  m  Madeu*a ;  where  he  had 
gone  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  re- 
cruit a  frame  which  he  had  exhausted 
by  a  life  of  excess.  In  that  hour,  I 
gave  him  the  regrets  which  belonged 
to  the  tie  of  blood.  I  forgot  his  self- 
ishness, and  forgave  his  alienation. 
I  thought  of  him  only  as  the  remem- 
bered playfellow  of  my  early  days ; 
and  could  say  in  heart — **  Alas,  my 
brother ! "  The  landscape  before  me  at 
last  sank  into  night;  and  with  feelings 
darkened  like  it,  yet  calm  and  still,  I 
saw  the  closing  of  a  day  which,  pain- 
ful as  was  the  cause,  yet  called  me  to 
new  duties,  gave  me  a  stronger  hold 
npon  society,  and  placed  me  in  that 
position  which  I  fully  believe  to  com- 
bine more  of  the  tnie  materials  of 
happiness  and  honour  than  any  other 
on  earth — that  of  an  opulent  English 
nobleman. 

My  brother,  dying  childless,  had 
devolved  the  family  estates  to  me, 
disburdened  of  the  results  of  his  pro- 
digality ;  but  I  had  still  much  to  oc- 
cupy me,  in  restoring  them  from  the 
neglect  of  years.  The  life  of  the  mem- 
ber of  government  was  now  to  alter- 
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nate  with  the  life  of  the  coimtry  gen- 
tleman ;  and  my  transfer  to  the  House 
of  Peers  gave  me  the  eomparstire 
Idsnre,  easential  to  the  falfihBexit  of 
the  large  and  liberal  duties  which  be- 
long to  the  English  lanifaolder.  To 
cheer  the  ooimtiy  lifebyrational  liospi- 
tality ;  to  make  Mends  of  those  whom 
nature  had  made  dependents ;  to  sns- 
tain  those  laws  whidi  had  tamed 
EngUuKi  mto  a  garden;  and  to  pro- 
tect that  ^bdd  peasantry,**  idio 
ought  to  be  the  pride,  as  they 
are  the  strength  of  their  oonntry ; 
to  excite  the  oonntry  gentlemen  to 
the  scientific  study  of  the  noblest  of 
all  arts,  as  it  was  the  first,  die  culti- 
vation of  the  soU ;  to  maintain  among 
that  gallant  race  a  hi^  sense  of 
their  purposes,  their  powers,  and  their 
position ;  to  invigorate  the  principles 
which  had  made  them  the  surest  de- 
fenders of  the  throne  in  its  di^  of 
adversity ;  and  to  fix  in  theur  minds 
by  example,  more  eflfectual  than  pre- 
cept, a  solemn  fidelity  to  the  faith 
and  to  the  freedom  of  their  forefathers : 
— these  were  the  objects  which  I  pro- 
posed to  myself,  and  which  the  lof- 
tiest intellect,  or  the  amplest  opulence, 
might  be  well  employed  in  attempting 
to  fulfil. 

Those  ol^ects  had  been  placed  be- 
fore England,  firom  the  day  when  the 
light  of  theBeformation  broke  through 
the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
her  brow  was  first  designed  for  the 
diadem.  By  those  she  was  made  the 
universal  protector  of  Europe,  in  its 
day  of  fugitive  princes  and  falling 
thrones ;  and  by  those  alone  will  be 
erected  round  her,  if  she  shall  remain 
true  to  her  allegiance,  a  wall  of 
fire,  in  the  days  of  that  approaching 
contest  which  shall  bring  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  firont  to  front,  in 
strengthand  hostilityunknown  before, 
andccmsummate  the  wars  of  the  worid. 

Yet  with  those  tranquil  and  retired 
pursuits,  I  still  took  my  share  in  the 
activity  of  public  life.  I  was  still  a 
minister,  and  bore  my  part  in  the 
disenssions  of  the  legislature.  But 
the  great  questions  which  had  once 
sounded  in  my  ear,  like  the  call  to 
battle  hi  the  ear  of  the  warrior,  had 
passed  away.  The  minds  that  ^  rode 
IB  ikie  whiriwind,  and  ruled  the  storm,** 
had  vanidbed  witii  the  storm.  The 
sorge  had  gone  down;  and  neither 
the  dangers  of  my  eariier  day,  nor 


the  powers  which  were  summoned  to 
resist  tliem,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
living  generation.  Tet,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  I  regard  the  mind  ef 
England  as  exhausted,  or  even  as 
exbanstiUe.  The  only  distfaictioii 
between  the  periods  is,  that  one  gave 
the  napulse,  and  that  the  other  only 
continues  it.  When  xierQ  comes  again, 
we  shall  again  see  the  devdopment 
of  power.  We  ni^ht  as  weU  doubt 
the  existence  of  Hghtnin^,  because 
tile  day  is  serene,  the  sun  shining,  and 
BO  doud  mUB  across  .the  heaveB. 
But  when  the  balance  of  the  elements 
demands  to  be  restored,  we  shall 
agam  be  dazzled  by  the  flash,  and 
awed  by  the  thunder. 

But  time  has  taught  me  addiHonal 
lessons.  I  have  learned  to  see  a  hand, 
in  all  its  clouds,  which  guides  man 
aad  kingdoms  with  more  than  humaji 
power.  In  these  remembrances,  I 
have  spoken  but  little  of  reU^pfon. 
It  belongs  to  the  chamber  more  than 
to  the  council;  and  it  is  less  hon- 
oured than  humiliated  by  being 
1m>ugfat  idly  before  men.  But  by 
that  light  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
where  subtler  minds  have  been 
blind.  The  man  may  be  bewildered 
by  the  glare  of  the  torch  in  his  hand, 
who  would  have  found  his  way  by 
trusting  to  the  raHder  lustre  of  the 
stars.  In  the  great  war  of  our  tone, 
the  greatest  since  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire — the  war  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution — I  think,  that  I  can 
trace  a  divine  protection,  distinctly 
given  to  England  as  the  champion  of 
justice,  honour,  and  religion.  I  oiflBr 
but  the  outline  of  this  view ;  but  to 
me  the  proof  is ,  demonstrative. — ^Ih 
eveiy  instance  In  which  France  aimed 
an  especial  blow  at  England,  that 
blow  was  retorted  by  an  especial  re- 
tribution ;  while  her  assaults  on  the 
continental  kingdoms  were  made  with 
triumphant  impunity. 

I  give  the  examples.— The  French 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  formed  with 
the  express  object  of  breiJuug  down 
the  influence  of  England  in  the  East, 
and  ultimately  subi^rting  her  Lidian 
empire — that  expedition  was  the 
first  which  tarnished  the  militaiy  re- 
nown of  the  Republic,  cost  her  a  fleet, 
and  lost  het  an  army.  Of  the  army 
which  Napoleon  led  to  Egypt,  not  a 
battalion  returned  to  Europe  but  as 
the  prisoners  of  England! 
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The  French  inyasion  of  Spain  was 
a  blow  aimed  expressfy  at  England. 
Its  object  was  the  Inyasion  of  Eng- 
land— the  Spanish  war  broke  down 
the  military  renown  of  the  Emphre, 
snd  was  pronoimced  hj  Napoleon  to 
be  the  origin  of  his  rain  1 

The  inyasion  of  Russia  was  a  Mow 
aimed  e277reMl^  at  England.  Its  object 
was  the  extinction  of  English  com- 
merce in  the  whole  sea-line  of  the 
north — ^hat  inyarion  was  punished, 
by  the  ruin  of  the  wh<^e  yeteran  annj 
of  lYance! 

Napoleon  himself  at  length  met  the 
troops  of  England.  He  met  them 
with  an  arrogant  assumption  of  yictoiy 
— **  Ah !  je  les  tiens,  ces  Anglais." 
Neyer  was  presumption  more  deeply 
punished.  This  single  conflict  de* 
strayed  him ;  his  laui^,  his  diadem, 
and  his  dynasty,  were  blasted  toge- 
ther! 

It  is  not  less  memorable,  that  during 
the  entire  Revolutionary  war,  France 
was  neyer  suffered  to  inflict  an  injury 
on  England;  with  one  exception — the 
perfidious  seizure  of  the  English  tra- 
velling in  the  French  territories  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  Imperial  pass- 
ports. But  this,  too,  had  its  punish- 
ment— and  one  of  the  most  especial  and 
characteristic  retribution — ^Napoleon 
hhnself  was  sent  to  a  dungeon  I  By 
a  fate  unheard  of  even  among  fallen 
princes,  the  man  who  had  treacherous- 
ly made  prisoners  of  the  English  was 
himself  made  a  prisoner,  was  deliyer- 
ed  into  English  hands,  was  consigned 
to  captivity  in  an  English  island,  and 
died  the  prisoner  of  En^and  I 

I  speak  of  events  like  these,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  superstition,  nor  in  the 
fond  presumption  of  being  an  inter- 
preter of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence. I  record  them,  in  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  intellect  of  man 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Dis- 
poser. But  they  convey,  at  least  to 
my  own.  feelings,  a  confidence,  a  so- 
lemn security,  a  calm  yet  ardent  con- 
viction, that  chance  has  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  world ;  that 
the  great  tide  of  things,  in  its  rise  and 
ihll,  has  laws,' which,  if  unapproached 
by  the  feebleness  of  human  faculties, 
are  not  the  less  true,  vast,  and  im- 
perishable ;  that  if,  like  the  air,  the 
agency  of  that  ruling  and  boundless 
authority  is  invisible,  we  may  yet 


feel  its  existence  in  its  efiects,  rejoice 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  power 
which  nothing  can  exhaust,  and  take 
to  our  bosoms  the  high  coiuolatioBt 
that  the  good  of  man  is  the  supreme 
principle  of  the  i^stcm. 

Men  actively  employed  in  pnbUc 
life,  are  strangely  apt  to  think  that 
there  is  no  progress  outside  their 
circle.  But,  on  my  return  to  Mor- 
timer Castle,  I  found  this  conception 
amply  confhted.  The  world  had 
moved  as  rapidly  fai  those  shades, 
as  in  the  centre  of  cabmets  and 
courts.  Time  had  done  its  work,  in 
changing  the  condition  of  almost  every 
human  being  whom  I  had  known  in 
my  early  days.  The  brothers  and 
sisters,  whom  I  had  left  children,  were 
now  in  the  full  beauty  of  their  prime; 
my  brothers  showy  and  stirringyouths-; 
my  sisters  fair  and  gentle  guis,  just 
reaching  that  period  of  life  when  the 
countenance  and  mind  are  in  their 
bloom  together,  and  the  highborn 
woman  of  England  is  the  loveliest 
X)erhaps  in  the  world.  The  extrava- 
gance of  my  elder  brother  had  dilapi- 
dat(^  the  provision  intended  for  the 
younger  branches  of  his  house.  My 
habits,  learned  in  a  sterner  school, 
enabled  me  to  retrieve  their  fortunes^ 
and  I  thus  secured  a  new  tie  to  their 
regards.  Justice  is  essentiid  to  aU 
gratitude,  and  I  found  them  ready 
to  pay  the  tribute,  to  the  full. 

Among  my  first  visits  was  one 
to  my  old  friend  and  tutor,  Vincent, 
I  found  him  still  resident  on  his 
living;  and  with  spurits,  on  which 
time  had  wrought  no  change.  Years 
had  passed  lightly  over  his  head. 
His  eye  was  as  vivid,  and  his  mind 
as  active  as  ever.  He  perhaps 
stooped  a  little  more,  and  his  frame 
had  lost  sometiiing  of  that  elasticity 
of  step  which  had  so  often  tried  my 
young  nerves  in  our  rambUngs  over 
the  hUls.  But  he  was  the  same  cor- 
dial, animated,  and  high-toned  being, 
in  all  his  feelings,  that  I  had  seen  him 
frt>m  the  first  hour.  I  found  him  in 
his  garden,  arran^g,  seleetmg,  and 
enjoying  his  flower-beds  with  all  the 
spirit  of  a  horticulturist.  But  he 
apologised  for  what  he  termed,  *Mts 
disorder."  **  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
lost  all  my  gardeners."  On  my  look- 
ing doubtful,  ^^All  my  girls,"  said 
he,  '^  are  gone;    all  married;    all 
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-wedded  to  one  neighbour  or  another. 
Snob  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
left  alone."  I  made  my  condolences 
on  his  solitude,  in  due  form.  "  Yet 
I  am  not  quite  solitary/*  added  the  gay 
old  man,  ^^  after  all ;  or  my  solitude 
depends  npon  myself.  My  girls  are  all 
married  to  our  squires,  honest  fellows, 
and  some  of  them  well  enough  off  in 
the  world.  But  I  made  a  stipulation, 
that  none  of  them  should  marry  out 
of  sight  from  the  gazebo  on  the  top  of 
yonder  hill ;  and  when  I  want  their 
company,  I  have  only  to  hoist  a  flag. 
You  see  that  I  have  not  altogether /or- 
gotten  ipy  days  of  the  sabre  and  the 
signal-post ;  my  telegraph  works  well, 
and  I  have  them  all  trooping  over 
here  with  the  regularity  of  a  squa- 
di'on." 

The  approach  of  winter  made  the 
castle  a  scene  of  increased  liveliness. 
I  had  always  looked  with  sti*oug  dis- 
taste on  the  habit  of  flying  to  water- 
ing-places at  the  season  when  the 
presence  of  the  leading  families  of  a 
county  is  most  important  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  tenantry,  and  to  the  in- 
telligent and  social  intercourse  of  the 
higlier  ranks.  I  sent  a  request  to 
Lafontaine  and  his  wife,  that  they 
should  perform  their  ^^  covenant," 
and  venture  to  see  ^^  how  English  life 
contrived  to  get  through  the  dulness 
of  its  Decembers."  My  request  was 
countersigned  by  Clotildo,  and  this  was 
iri-esistible.  They  came,  and  were 
received  with  a  joyous  welcome. 
They  too  had  undergone  a  change. 
Lafontaine  was  graver,  and  was 
much  the  better  for  his  gravity.  He 
was  now  the  sincere  and  kind-hearted 
being  for  which  nature  had  intended 
him.  The  coxcombry  of  French  early 
life  had  disappeared,  and  left  behind 
it  only  that  general  grace  and  spirit 
which  makes  the  maturity  of  a  foreign 
life  its  most  interesting  portion.  Ma- 
riamne  was  still  more  advantageously 
changed.  Her  wild  vivacity  was  less 
subdued  than  transformed  into  ele- 
gance of  manner;  her  features  were 
atill  handsome,  travel  had  given  her 
knowledge,  and  her  natural  talents 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  solitary 
hours,  in  which  but  for  that  cultiva- 
tion she  might  have  sunk  into  the 
grave.  She  had  bron^t  with  her,  too, 


another  remembrance,  and  one  of  that 
order  which  produces  the  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  whole  character  of 
woman.  She  had  brought  her  first- 
bom,  a  lovely  infant,  iu  which  her 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbe^ 
and  in  which  she  already  discovered 
more  beauties  and  good  qualities  than 
fate  or  fortune  had  ever  given  to  hu* 
man  natnre.  But  the  centre  of  our 
circle,  and  the  admiration  and  love  of 
all,  sat  my  wife,  my  generous,  noble, 
pure-spirited  Clotilde.  Time,  too, 
had  wrought  its  change  on  her;  bnt  it 
was  only  to  give  her  deeperclaims on 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  which  coold 
not  imagine  happiness  without  her. 
The  heroine  had  wholly  disappeare<]« 
and  given  place  to  the  woman;  tbe 
character  of  resistance  to  the  shocks 
and  frowns  of  fortune,  which  adver- 
sity had  made  essential  perhaps  to  her 
being,  had  passed  away  with  her  dar 
of  suffering.  She  was  now  soft,  mila, 
tender,  and  confiding.  She  often  re>- 
minded  me  of  some  of  those  plants 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  stono, 
contract  and  diminish  their  form  and 
foliage ;  but,  when  sheltered,  resame 
their  original  luxuriance  and  loveli- 
ness. Clotilde,  in  the  sufferings  of 
the  emigration,  in  the  terrors  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  in  the  march  throogh 
the  Yend^  might  have  perish^ 
but  for  that  loftiness  of  soul  which 
was  awakened  by  the  exigency  of  tlie 
trial.  But  now,  surrounded  with  ail 
the  security  of  rank,  and  with  opu- 
lence for  her  enjoyment,  and  with  love 
to  chensh  her,  she  displayed  the  force 
of  her  nature  only  in  the  fondness  ctf* 
her  affections.  Thus  surrounded,  thus 
cheered,  thus  looked  up  to  by  beuigB 
whom  I  loved ;  what  had  I  to  ask  for 
more?  Nothing.  I  here  close  mj 
page  of  life.  I  still  vividly  retain  aU 
the  sense  of  duty,  all  the  feeling  of 
patriotism,  and  all  the  conscionsness, 
that  age  will  neither  dull  my  heart 
towards  those  whom  I  have  so  long 
loved,  nor  shut  np  theirs  to  me.  I 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  friendship 
untainted  by  selfishness,  and  I  am 
firm  in  the  faith,  of  love  that  knows 
no  decline.  I  look  round  me,  and  am 
serenely  happy.  I  look  above  me,  and 
am  sacredly  thankfuL 
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HQW  WE  GOT  UP  THE  GLENMUTCBRIN  RAILWAY,  AND  HOW 

WE  GOT  OUT  OP  IT. 


I  WAS  confoandedlj  hard  up.  Mj 
jpatrimony,  never  of  the  largest,  had 
>eeu  for  the  last  year  on  the  de- 
crease—  a  herald  would  hare  em- 
blazoned it,  *^  Argent,  a  money-bag 
improper,  in  detriment" — and  though 
.^e  attenuating  process  was  not  ex- 
xsessively  rapid,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
jproceedlng  at  a  steady  ratio.  As  for 
ithe  prdinary  means  and  appliances 
by  which  men  contrive  to  recruit  their 
4;xhausted  exchequers,  I  knew  none  of 
Ahem.  Work  I  abhorred  with  a  detes- 
lation  worthy  of  a  scion  of  nobility ;  and, 
J  believe,  you  could  just  as  soon  have 
persuaded  the  lineal  representative  of 
Ihe  Howards  or  Percys  to  exhibit 
liimself  in  the  character  of  a  mounte- 
^ank|  as  have  got  mo  to  trust  my 
i>er8on  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  three- 
legged  stool.  The  rule  of  three  is  all 
very  well  for  base  mechanical  souls ; 
IbMi  I  flatter  myself  I  have  an  intel- 
lect too  large  to  be  limited  to  a  ledger. 
^^  Augustus,"  said  my  poor  nrother  to 
jne,  one  4^7  while  stroking  my  hya- 
^sinthine  tresses — *^  Augustus,  my 
dear  boy,  whatever  yon  do,  never 
ibrget  that  you  are  a  gentleman." 
IThe  maternal  maxim  sunk  deeply 
into  my  heart,  and  I  never  for  a 
jnoment  have  forgotten  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  aristocratical 
resolution,  the  great  practical  ques- 
tion, "  How  am  I  to  live  ?"  began  to 
thrust  itself  unpleasantly  l)efore  me. 
J  am  one  of  that  unfortunate  class 
who  have  neither  uncles  nor  aunts. 
For  me,  no  yellow  liverless  individual, 
with  characteristic  bamboo  and  pig- 
tail— emblems  of  half  a  million —  re- 
turned to  his  native  shores  from 
Ceylon  or  remote  Peuang.  For  me,* 
no  venerable  spinster  hoarded  in  the 
Trongate,  permitting  herself  few 
luxuries  during  a  long-protracted  life, 
save  a  lass  and  a  lanthom,  a  parrot, 
4uid  the  invariable  baudrons  of  anti- 
quity. No  such  luck  was  mine.  Had  all 
Glasgow  perished  by  some  vast  epide- 
mic, I  should  not  have  found  myself 
■one  farthing  the  richer.  There  would 
have  been  no  golden  balsam  for  me  in 
the  accumulated  woes  of  Tradestown, 
Shettleston,  and  Camlachie.  The 
time  has  been  when — according  to 
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Washington  Irving  and  other  vera- 
cious historians — a  young  man  had 
no  sooner  got  into  diffioulties  than 
a  guardian  angel  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  with  the  information  that  at 
such  and  such  a  bridge,  or  under  such 
and  such  a  tree,  he  might  find,  at  a 
slight  expenditure  of  labour,  a  galli- 
pot secured  with  bladder,  and  filled 
with  glittering  tomanns;  or  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  the  youth  had 
only  to  append  himself  to  a  cord,  and 
straightway  the  other  end  thereof, 
forsaking  its  staple  in  the  roof,  woidd 
disclose  amidst  the  fractured  ceiling 
the  glories  of  a  profitable  pose.  These 
blessed  days  have  long  since  gone  by 
— at  any  rate,  no  such  luck  was  mine. 
My  guardian  angel  was  either  woe* 
fully  ignorant  of  metallurgy,  or  the 
stores  had  been  surreptitiously  ran- 
sacked ;  and  as  to  the  other  expedient, 
I  frankly  confess  I  should  have  liked 
some  better  security  for  its  result, 
than  the  precedent  of  the  "  Heir  of 
Lynn." 

It  is  a  great  consolation  amidst  all 
the  evils  of  life,  to  know  that,  how- 
ever bad  your  circumstances  may  be, 
there  is  always  somebody  else  in 
nearly  the  same  predicament.  My 
chosen  friend  and  ally,  Bob  M^Cork- 
indale,  was  equally  hard  up  with 
myself,  and,  if  possible,  more  averse 
to  exertion.  Bob  was  essentially  a 
speculative  man— that  is,  in  a  philo- 
sopliical  sense.  He  had  once  got 
hold  of  a  stray  volume  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  muddled  his  brains  for  a 
whole  week  over  the  intricacies  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  result 
was  a  crude  farrago  of  notions  regard- 
ing the  true  nature  of  money,  the 
soundness  of  currency,  and  relative 
value  of  capital,  with  which  he  nightly 
favoured  an  admiring  audience  at  ^^  The 
Crow ; "  for  Bob  was  by  no  means 
— ^in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
word — a  dry  philosopher.  On  the 
contrary,  he  perfectly  appreciated  the 
merits  of  each  distinct  distillery ;  and 
was  understood  to  be  the  compiler  of 
a  statistical  work,  entitled,  A  Tour 
through  the  Alcoholic  Districts  of 
Scotland.  It  had  very  early  occurred 
to  me,  who  knew  as  much  of  politicaT 
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economy  as  of  the  bagpipes,  that  a 
gentleman  so  well  versed  in  the  art  ot 
accumulating  national  wealth,  must 
have  some  remote  ideas  of  applying  his 
principles  profitably  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Accordingly,  I  gave  M^Corkindale  an 
tmlimited  invitation  to  my  lodgings ; 
Bnd,  like  a  good  hearty  fellow  as  he 
was,  he  availed  himself  eveiy  evening 
Y>f  the  license ;  for  I  had  lud  in  a 
fourteen  gallon  cask  of  Oban  whisky, 
and  the  quality  of  the  malt  was  un- 
deniable. 

These  were  the  first  glorious  days 
of  general  speculation.  Railroads  were 
emerging  fh)m  the  hands  of  the  greater 
into  the  fingers  of  the  lesser  capital- 
ists. Two  successful  harvests  had 
given  a  fearful  stimulus  to  the  national 
energy;  and  it  appeared  perfectly 
certain  that  all  the  populous  towns 
would  be  united,  and  the  rich  agricul- 
tural districts  intersected,  by  the  ma- 
^cal  bands  of  iron.  The  columns  of 
tiie  newspapers  teemed  every  week 
with  the  parturition  of  novel  schemes ; 
snd  the  shares  were  no  sooner  an- 
nounced than  they  were  rapidly  sub- 
scribed for.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
my  saying  any  thing  more  about  the 
history  of  last  vear  ?  Every  one  of 
us  remembers  it  perfectly  well.  It 
was  a  capital  year  on  the  whole,  and 
put  money  into  many  a  pocket.  About 
that  time,  Bob  and  I  commenced  oper- 
ations. Our  available  capital,  or 
negotiable  bullion,  in  the  language  of 
my  fnend,  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  we  set  aside 
as  a  joint  fund  for  speculation.  Bob, 
in  a  series  of  learned  discourses,  had 
convinced  me  that  it  was  not  only 
folly,  but  a  positive  sin,  to  leave  this 
sum  lying  in  the  bank  at  a  pitiful  rate 
of  interest,  and  otherwise  unemployed, 
whilst  every  one  else  in  the  kingdom 
was  having  a  pluck  at  the  public 
pigeon.  Somehow  or  other,  we  were 
unlucky  m  our  first  attempts.  Specu- 
lators are  like  wasps ;  for  when  they 
have  once  got  hold  of  a  ripening  and 
peach-like  project,  they  keep  it  rigidly 
for  their  own  swarm,  and  repel  the 
approach  of  interlopers.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  and  very 
ingenious  ones  they  were,  we  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  allocation  of  original  shares ; 
and  though  we  did  now  and  then  make 
-a  hit  by  purchase,  we  more  frequently 
bought  at  a  premium,  and  parted  with 


our  sQrip  at  a  discount.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  we  were  not  twenty 
pounds  richer  than  before. 

*'*'  This  will  never  do,*^  said  Bob,  as 
he  sat  one  evening  in  my  rooms  com- 
pounding his  second  tumbler.  *^I 
thought  we  were  living  in  an  enHglit* 
ened  age ;  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
That  brutal  spirit  of  monopoly  is  stfll 
abroad  and  uncurbed.  The  prindpleB> 
of  free-trade  are  utterly  fOT^gotten,  or 
misunderstood.  Else  how  comes  It 
that  David  Sprenl  received  but  ye»- 
terday  an  allocation  of  two  hundred 
shares  m  the  Westermidden  Junction ;. 
whilst  your  application  and  mine,  for 
a  thousand  each,  were  overlooked? 
Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  be  toler> 
ated  ?  Why  should  he,  with  his  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  receive  a  slapping- 
premium,  whilst  our  three  hundred  oT 
available  capital  remuns  unrepre- 
sented ?  The  fact  is  monstrous,  and 
demands  the  immediate  and  seriona 
interference  of  the  legislature." 

^*It  is  a  bloody  shame,"  said  I, 
fully  alive  to  the  manifold  advantages 
of  a  premium.  • 

"  ru  tell  you  what,  Dunshnnner,^ 
rejoined  M^Coridndale,  *^it*s  no  nso 
going  on  in  this  way.  We  haven't 
shown  half  pluck  enough.  These  fel- 
lows  consider  us  as  snobs,  because  we 
don't  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
Now's  the  time  for  a  bold  stroke. 
The  public  are  quite  ready  to  subscribe 
for  any  thing — ^and  we^U  start  a  rail- 
way for  ourselves." 

^^  Start  a  railway  with  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  capital ! " 

** Pshaw,  man!  you  don*t  know 
what  you're  talking  about — we've  a 
great  deal  more  capital  than  that. 
Havenot  I  told  you  seventy  times  over, 
that  every  thing  a  man  has — ^his  coat, 
his  hat,  the  tumblers  he  driuEs  from^ 
nay.  Yds  very  corporeal  existence — is 
absolute  marketable  capital?  What 
do  you  call  that  fourteen-gallon  cask^ 
I  should  like  to  know? '* 

^^  A  compound  of  hoops  and  staves, 
containing  about  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  spirits — ^you  have  effectually  ac- 
counted for  the  rest.'*' 

^^  Then  it  has  gone  to  the  fund  of 
profit  and  loss,  that's  all.  Never  let 
me  hear  you  sport  those  old  theories 
again.  Capital  is  indestructible,  as 
I  am  ready  to  prove  to  you  any  day, 
in  half  an  hour.  But  let  us  sit  down 
seriously  to  business.    We  are  rich 
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Miongh  to  pay  for  the  adTerttsementBi 
and  that  is  all  we  need  care  for  in  the 
mean  time.  The  public  is  sore  to 
step  in,  and  bear  us  oat  handsomely 
with  the  rest." 

**BHt  T?liere  in  the  fiu^e  of  tiie 
habitable  globe  shall  the  railway  be  ? 
England  is  oat  of  the  question,  and  I 
hardly  know  a  spot  in  the  Lowlands 
tibat  is  not  occupied  already." 

*^  What  do  yon  say  to  a  Spuiislt 
scheme  —  the  Alcantara  Union? 
Hang  me  if  I  know  whether  Alcaa* 
tara  is  in  Spain  or  Portugal;  iMrt 
nobody  else  does,  and  the  one  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  other.  Or  what  would 
you  ^nk  of  the  Palermo  Railways 
with  a  branch  to  the  sulphur  mines? — 
that  would  be  popular  in  the  North 
--<«r  the  Pyrenees  Direct?  They 
would  all  go  to  a  premium." 

"  I  must  confess  I  should  prefer  a 
line  at  home." 

"Well,  then,  why  not  try  the 
Highlands?  There  must  be  lots  of 
trallc  there  in  the  shape  of  sheep, 
grouse,  and  Cockney  tourists,  not  to 
mention  salmon  and  other  et  oeteras. 
Couldn't  we  tip  them  a  rul  way  some- 
where in  the  west?" 

"There^s  Glenmutchkin,  for  in- 
stance " ^ 

"  Capital,  my  dear  fellow  1  Glori- 
ous !  By  Jove,  first-rate ! "  shouted 
Bob  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  "There's 
a  distillery  there,  you  know,  and  a 
fishing  village  at  the  foot;  at  least 
there  used  to  be  six  years  ago,  when 
I  was  living  with  the  exciseman. 
There  may  be  some  bother  about  the 
population,  though.  The  last  lurd 
shipped  every  mother's  son  of  the 
aboriginal  Celts  to  America^  but,  after 
all,  that's  not  of  much  consequence. 
I  see  the  wiiole  thing!  Unrivalled 
scenery  —  stupendous  waterfalls  — 
herds  of  black  cattle-^spot  where 
Prince  Charles  Edward  met  Macgru- 
gar  of  Glengrugar  and  his  clan  I  We 
could  not  possibly  have  lighted  on  a 
more  promising  place.  Hand  us  over 
that  sheet  of  paper,  like  a  good  fellow, 
and  a  pen.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  the 
prospectus  the  better." 

"But,  Heaven  Uess  you,  Bob, 
there's  a  great  deal  to  be  thought  of 
fii*st.  Who  are  we  to  get  for  a  pro- 
visional committee  ?  " 

**  That's  very  troe,"  said  Bob  mm- 
stngly.  "  We  must  treat  them  to  some 


resectable  names,  that  is,  good  sound*, 
ing  ones.  I'm  afraid  there  is  little 
diance  of  our  producing  a  Peer  to 
begin  with?" 

"  None  whatever — ^unless  we  could 
Mvent  one,  and'  that^s  hardly  safe— 
Burht^s  Peerage  has  gone  throi^h  too 
many  editions.  Couldn^t  we  t^  thiS 
Bormants?" 

"That  would  be  rather  daageioua 
In  the  teeth  of  the  standing  orders. 
But  what  do  you  say  to  a  baronet? 
There's  Sir  PoUoxfen  Tremens.  Hei 
got  himself  served  the  other  day  to  a 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcy,  with  just  aa 
much  title  as  you  or  I  have ;  and  he 
has  sporty  the  riband,  and  dined  out 
en  the  strength  of  it  ever  since.  He'U 
join  us  at  once,  for  he  has  not  a  sixn 
pence  to  lose  " 

*  "  Down  with  him,  then,"  and  we 
beaded  the  Provisional  list  with  thtf 
pseudo  Orange- tawney. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  it's  quite  in-» 
dispensable,  as  this  is  a  Highland 
line,  that  we  should  put  forward  a 
Chief  or  two.  That  has  always  d 
great  effect  upon  the  English,  whoso 
feudal  notions  are  rather  of  the  mis- 
tiest, and  priuc^ally  derived  from 
Waverley." 

"  Why  not  write  yourself  down  as 
the  Lainiof  M'Coikindale?"  said  L 
**  I  daresay  you  would  not  be  nega« 
tived  by  a  counter-claim." 

"That  would  hardly  do,"  replied 
Bob,  "  as  I  intend  to  be  Secretary. 
After  all,  whaj's  the  use  of  thinking 
about  It  ?  Here  goes  for  an  ext^npcn^ 
Chief,"  and  tJie  villain  wrote  down 
tiie  name  of  Tavish  M^Tavish  of  In<r 
vertavish. 

"  I  say,  though,"  said  I,  "  we  must 
have  a  real  Highlander  on  the  Hstl 
If  WB  go  on  this  way,  it  will  become 
a  Justiciary  matter." 
'  "  You're  devDish  scrupulous,  Gus,'* 
said  Bob,  who,  if  left  to  himself^  would 
have  Bta<^  in  the  names  of  the  hea^ 
t^en  gods  and  godesses,  or  borrowed 
his  directors  from  the  Ossianic  chnH- 
nicles,  rather  than  have  delayed  the 
prospectus.  "  Where  the  mischief 
are  we  to  find  ^e  men  ?  I  can  think 
of  no  othen  likely  to  go  the  whole 
hog;  can  you?" 

"  I  dont  know  a  single  Celt  in 
Glasgow  except  old  M^ClOekie,  the 
drunken  porter  at  the  comer  of  Ja- 
maica Street." 

"  He's  the  very  man  1    I  supposa. 
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after  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  he  will 
do  any  thing  for  a  pint  of  whisky. 
Bnt  what  shall  we  call  him  ?  Jamaica 
Street,  I  fear,  will  hardly  do  for  a  de- 
signation." 

''  Call  him  Thb  M^CLOSiOB.  It 
will  be  sonorous  in  the  ears  of  the 
Saxon  I " 

^^  Bravo ! "  and  another  Chief  was 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  dans. 
.  "  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  we  must  pnt 
yon  down.  Recollect,  all  the  manage- 
ment— ^that  is,  the  allocation — will  be 
entrusted  to  yon.  Angnstns — you 
haven't  a  middle  name  I  think?— 
well,  then,  suppose  we  interpolate 
*  Reginald;'  it  has  a  sm^ck  of  the 
Crusades.    Augustus  Reginald  Dun- 

shunner,  Esq.  of where,  In  the 

name  of  Munchausen  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  never 
had  any  land  beyond  the  contents  of 
a  flower-pot.  Stay — I  rather  think  I 
have  a  superiority  somewhere  about 
Paisley." 

"  Just  the  thing,"  cried  Bob.  "It's 
heritable  property,  and  therefore 
titular.    What's  the  denomination  ?  " 

"  St  Mirrens." 

"  Beautiful !  Dunshunner  of  St 
Mirrens,  I  give  you  joy  I  Had  yon 
discovered  that  a  little  sooner — and  I 
wonder  you  did  not  think  of  it — we 
might  both  of  us  have  had  lots  of 
allocations.  These  are  not  the  times 
to  conceal  hereditary  distinctions. 
But  now  comes  the  serious  work. 
We  must  have  one  gr  two  men  of 
Imown  wealth  upon  the  list.  The 
«haff  is  nothing  without  a  decoy- 
bird.  Now,  can't  you  help  me  with  a 
name?" 

*^  In  that  case,"  said  I,  '^  the  game 
is  up,  and  the  whole  scheme  exploded. 
i  would  as  soon  undertake  to  evoke 
the  ghost  of  Croesus." 

"Dunshunner,"  said  Bob  very  se- 
riously, "  to  be  a  man  of  information, 
yon  are  possessed  of  marvellous  few 
resources.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
you.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  have 
thought  deeply  upon  this  subject,  and 
am  quite  convinced  that  with  some 
little  trouble  we  may  secure  the  co- 
operation of  a  most  wealthy  and 
influential  body — one,  too,  that  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  stood 
«ioof  from  all  speculation  of  the  kind, 
and  whose  name  would  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  monied  quarters.  I 
,allude|"    continued    Bob,    reaching 


across  for  the  kettle,  "  to  the  great 
Dissenting  Interest." 

"  The  what?  "  cried  I  aghast. 

"The  great  Dissenting  Interest. 
Yon  can't  have  failed  to  observe  the 
row  they  have  lately  been  makmg 
about  Sunday  travelling  and  edoem- 
tion.  Old  Sam  Sawley,  the  coffin- 
maker,  is  their  principal  spokesman 
here ;  and  wherever  he  goes  the  rest 
will  follow,  like  a  flock  of  sheq)  bound- 
ing JEiiter  a  patriarchal  ram.  Ipio- 
pose,  therefore,  to  wait  upon  him  to- 
morrow, and  request  his  co-operatton 
in  a  scheme  which  is  not  only  to  prove 
profitable,  bnt  to  make  head  against 
the  lax  principlee  of  the  present  age. 
Leave  me  alone  to  tickle  him.  I 
consider  his  name,  and  those  of  ono 
or  two  others  belonging  to  the  same 
meeting-house — fellows  with  bank- 
stock,  and  all  sorts  of  tin — as  per- 
fectly secure.  These  dissenters  smell 
a  premium  from  an  almost  incredible 
distance.  We  can  fill  up  the  rest  of 
the  committee  with  ciphers,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  done. 

"  But  the  engineer— we  must  an- 
nounce such  an  ofilcer  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

*^I  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
B0b.  "  Couldn't  we  hire  a  fellow 
from  one  of  the  steam-boats?  " 

**  I  fear  that  might  get  ns  into 
trouble:  You  know  there  are  snch 
things  as  gradients  and  sections  to  be 
prepared.  But  there's  Watty  Solder, 
the  gasfittcr,  who  failed  the  other 
day.  lie's  a  sort  of  civU  engineer  by 
trade,  and  will  jump  at  the  proposal 
like  a  trout  at  the  tail  of  a  May  fly." 

"  Agreed.  Now,  then,  let's  fix  the 
number  of  shares.  This  is  our  first 
experiment,,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  moderate.  No  sound  pcSitical 
economist  is  avaricious.  Let  us  say 
twelve  thousand,  at  twenty  ponnds 
a-piece." 

"  So  be  it." 

"  Well,  then,  that's  arranged.  Til 
see  Sawley  and  the  rest  to-morrow ; 
settle  with  Solder,  and  then  write 
out  the  prospectus.  You  look  in  upon 
me  in  the  evening,  and  we'll  revise  it 
together.  Now,  by  your  leave,  let's 
have  in  the  W^elsh  rabbit  and  another 
tumbler  to  drink  success  and  prospe- 
ri^  to  the  Glenmutchkin  railway." 

1  confess,  that  when  I  rose  on  the 
morrow,  with  a  slight  headache  and 
a  tongue  indifferently  parched,  I  it- 
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called  to  memor}',  not  without  per-  sponsible  tribunal,  and  freed  us  fix)m 
torbation  of  conscience,  and  some  in*  the  chance  of  obloqny.  I  saw  before 
temal  qualms,  the  conversation  of  the  me  a  vision  of  six  months'  steady 
previoos  evening.  I  felt  relieved,  gambling,  at  manifest  advantage,  ia 
however,  after  two  spoonfuls  of  car-  the  shares,  before  a  report  could  pos- 
bonate  of  soda,  and  a  glance  at  the  sibly  be  prononnced,  or  our  proceed«> 
newspaper,  wherein  I  perceived  the  ings  in  any  way  overhaoled.  Of 
announcement  of  no  less  than  four  course  I  attended  that  evening  punc- 
other  schemes  equally  preposterous  tually  at  my  friend  M^Corkindale^s. 
with  our  own.  But,  after  all,  what  Bob  was  in  high  feather ;  for  Sawley 
right  had  I  to  assume  that  the  Glen-  no  sooner  heaM  of  the  principles  upon 
mutchkin  project  would  prove  an  ulti-  which  the  railway  was  to  be  conduct- 
mate  failure?  I  had  not  a  scrap  of  ed,  and  his  own  nomination  as  a 
8tatis|bical  information  that  might  en-  director,  than  he  gave  in  his  adhe- 
title  mo  to  form  such  an  opmion.  At  sion,  and  promised  his  unflinching 
any  rate,  Parliament,  by  substituting  support  to  the  uttermost.  The  Fro* 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  an  initiating  spectus  ran  as  follows : — 
body,  of  enquiry,  had  created  a  re- 

"  DIRECT  GLENMUTCHKIN  RAILWAY. 

In  12,000  Shares  of  L.20  kach.    DEPosrr  L.l  per  Shark.' 

Provitional  CommitUe, 
SIR  POLLOXFEN  TREMENS,  Bart  of  Toddjmams. 
TAViSH  M'TAVISH  of  Inyertavish. 
THE  M'CLOSKIE. 

AUGUSTUS  REGINALD  DUNSHUNNER,  Esq.  of  St  Mirrens. 
SAMUEL  SAWLEY,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
MHICMHAC-VICH-INDUIBH. 
PUELIM  O'FINLAN,  Esq.  of  CasUe-rook,  Ireland. 
THE  CAPTAIN  of  M' ALCOHOL. 
FACTOR  for  GLENTUMBLERS. 
JOHN  JOB  JOBSON,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 
EVAN  M'CL AW  of  Glenscart  and  Inveryewky. 
JOSEPH  HECKLES,  Esq! 
HABBAKUK  GRABBIE,  Portloner  in  Ramoth-Drumelog; 

iTn^'ii^tfr— WALTER  SOLDER,  Esq. 
Interim  Secretary^ViOlSE^T  M'CORKINDALE,  Esq. 

**  The  necessity  of  a  direct  line  of  Railway  communication  through  the  fertile 
and  populous  district  known  as  the  Valley  of  GLBNMUTCBKiir,.has  been  long  felt 
and  universally  acknowledged.    Independent  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  its 
mountain  scenery,  which  shall  immediately  he  referred  to,  and  other  considera- 
tions of  even  greater  importance,  Glbkmotohrim  is  known  to  the  capitalist  as  the* 
most  important  bbbebinq  station  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  as . 
the  great  emporium  from  which  the  southern  markets  are  supplied.     It  has  been  t 
calculated  by  a  most  eminent  authority,  that  every  acre  in  the  stiath  is  capable  of  * 
rearing  twenty  head  of  cattle;  and,  as  has  been  ascertained  after  a  careful  adl 
measurement,  that  there  are  not  less  than  Two  Hukdbed  Thousand  improvable 
acres  immediately  contiguous  to  the  proposed  line  of  Railway,  it  may  confidently 
be  assumed  that  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  conveyed  along  the  line  will  amonnt  •- 
to  Four  Millions  annually,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  would  yield  a  revenue 
larger,  in  'proportion  to  the  capital  subscribed,  than  that  of  any  Railway  as  yet 
completed  within  the  United  Kingdom.     From  this  estimate  the  traffic  in  Sheep 
and  Goats,  with  which  the  mountains  are  literally  covered,  has  been  carefully  ex- 
cluded, it  having  been  found  quite  impossible  (from  its  extent)  to  compute  the 
actual  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  that  most  important  branch.    It  may,  however, 
be  roughly  assumed  as  fVom  seventeen  to  nineteen  per  cent  upon  the  whole,  after 
deduction  of  the  working  expenses. 

''The  population  of  Glenmutohkin  is  extremely  dense.  Its  situation  on  the 
west  coast  has  afforded  it  the  means  of  direct  communication  with  America,  <^ 
which  f»r  many  years  the  inhabitants  have  actively  availed  themselves.  Indeed 
the  amount  of  exportatbn  of  live  stock  from  this  part  of  ikfi  ili^hluids  to  th^  . 
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Western  continent,  has  moro  than  once  attracted  the  attention  of  ParliaoieBt. 
The  Manufactures  are  large  and  comprehensive^  and  incliKle  the  most  famovs 
distilleries  in  the  world.  The  ^inerftb  are  most  abaadant,  and  amongst  these  any 
be  reckoned  quartz,  porphyry,  felspar,  malachite,  manganese,  and  basalt. 

^  At  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  close  to  the  sea,  lies  the  important  village  kwywa 
aa  the  Claohah  of  ItrTBRsTABva.  It  is  supposed  by  various  eminent  aatiqnariee 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pieta,  and,  amongst  the  busy  inroads  of  commercial 
prosperity,  it  still  retains  some  interesting  traces  of  its  former  grandeur.  Th«re 
u  a  large  fishing  station  here,  to  which  vessels  from  every  nation  resor^  and  Ibe 
demand  for  fordgn  produce  is  daily  and  steadily  increasing. 

''  As  a  sporting  country  Glenmutchldn  is  unrivalled ;  but  it  is  by  the  tourists  tliat 
its  beauties  will  most  greedily  be  sought.  These  consist  of  every  combination 
which  plastic  nature  can  afford — cliffSs  of  unusual  magnitude  and  grandeur — 
waterfidls  only  second  to  the  sublime  cascades  of  Norway — ^woods,  of  which  the 
bark  is  a  remarkably  valuable  commodity.  It  need  scarcely  be  added«  to  rouse 
the  enthusiasm  inseparable  from  this  glorious  glen,  that  here,  in  1745,  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  hopes,  waa  Joined  by  the  brave 
Sir  Grugar  M'Grugar  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  clan. 

'*  The  Railway  will  be  twelve  miles  long,  and  can  be  completed  within  six 
months  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  obtained.  The  gradients  are  easy,  and  the 
■curves  obtuse.  There  are  no  viaducts  of  any  importance,  and  only  four  tunnels 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  The  shortest  of  these  does  not  exceed  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

''  In  conclusion,  the  projectors  of  this  Railway  beg  to  state  that  they  have  deter- 
mined, as  a  principle,  to  set  their  face  aoaiitst  all  SciinAT  Tbavbllivo  wh4T80- 
BVBB,  and  to  oppose  evert  bill  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  into  P^liament, 
unless  it  shall  contain  a  clause  to  that  effect.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  take  np 
the  cause  oT  the  poor  and  neglected  Stokbb,  for  whose  accommodation,  and  social, 
moral,  religious,  aod  intellectual  imprbvement  a  large  stock  of  evangelical  tracts 
will  speedily  be  required.  Tendera  of  these,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  12,000, 
may  be  sent  in  to  the  lAteriip  secretary.  Shares  must  be  applied  for  within  ten 
days  from  the  present  date. 

"  By  order  of  the  Provldonal  Committee, 

**  Robt.'M'Cobkirdalb,  S^crttary.** 


*'  There !"  said  Bob,  slapping  down 
the  prospectus  on  the  table,  with  the 
janntiness  of  a  Cockney  vouchsafing  ^ 
pint  of  Hermitage  to  his  guests — 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that?  If  it 
doesn't  do  tlie  business  effectually,  I 
shall  submit  to  be  called  a  Dutch- 
man. That  last  touch  about  the  sto- 
ker will  bring  us  in  the  subscriptions 
of  the  old  ladies  by  the  score." 

"Very  masterly,  indeed,"  said  I. 
"  But  who  the  deuce  is  Mhic-Mhac- 
▼ich-Induibh?" 

"  A  bona-fide  chief,  I  assure  you, 
though  a  little  reduced :  I  picked  him 
Up  upon  the  Broomielaw.  Ills  grand- 
father had  an  island  somewhere  to  the 
west  of  the  Hebrides ;  but  it  is  not 
laid  down  in  the  maps." 

"  And  the  Captain  of  M* Alcohol?" 

"  A  crack  distiller." 

**  AndtheFactorfor  Glentnmblers  ?* 

^^His  principal  customer.  Hat, 
bless  yon,  my  dear  St  Mirrens !  don't 
trouble  yourself  any  more  about  the 
eommittee.  They  ara  as  respectable 
a  set — on  paper  at  least — as  you  would 
wish  to  eee  of  a  summer's  momiiig, 


and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  they  will 
give  us  no  manner  of  trouble.  Now 
about  the  allocation.  Yon  and  I  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand shares  a-piece.  That's  only  a 
third  of  the  whole,  bat  it  wont  do  to 
be  greedy." 

^^  But,  Bob,  consider  I  Where  on 
earth  are  we  to  find  the  money  to  pay 
up  the  deposits?" 

**  Can  you,  the  principal  director  of 
the  Glenmutchkin  Railwav,  ask  me, 
the  secretary,  such  a  question  ?  Don*t 
you  know  that  any  of  the  banks  will 
give  us  tick  to  the  amount  *  of  half 
the  deposits.'    All  that  is  settled  al- 
ready, and  you  can  get  your  two 
thousand  pounds  whenever  you  please 
merely  for  the  signing  of  a  bill.  I^w- 
ley  must  get  a  thousand  according  to 
stipulation — Jobson,    Heckles,    and 
Grabble,  at  least  five  hundred  a-piece. 
and  another  five  hundred,  I  shouli 
think,   will  exhaust  the   remaininf^ 
means  of  the  committee.  So  thnt,  out 
of  our  whole  stock,  there  remain  just 
five  thonsadd  shares  to  be  allocated 
to  the  specalatiTe  and  eTangeliciil 
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public    Mj  eyes!  won^t  theia  be  a 
scramble  for  them?'* 

Next  day  our  prospectus  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  read,  can- 
vassedt  and  generally  approved  of. 
Puring  the  afltemeon,  I  took  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  into  the  Tontine, 
and  whilst  under  shelter  of  the  GUu" 
•^ow  Heraldy  my  ears  were  solaced 
with  such  ejaculations  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

^^  I  say,  Jimsy,  hae  ye  seen  this 
iprand  new  prospectus  for  a  railway 
tae  Glenmutchkln  ?  *' 

''  Ay^it  looks  no  that  ill.  The 
Hieland  lairds  are  pitting  their  best 
jftt  foremost.  Will  ye  apply  for 
shares?'* 

''  I  think  111  tak'  twa  hundred. 
Wha*s  Sir  FoUoxfen  Tremens? '' 

"  He'U  be  yin  o'  the  Ayrshire  folk. 
He  used  to  rin  horses  at  the  Faisley 
caces.^' 

("  The  devU  he  did  1 "  thought  I.) 

*'*'  D*ye  ken  ony  o'  the  directors, 
Jimsy  ?  " 

*^  I  ken  Sawley  fine.  Ye  may  de- 
pend on%  it^s  a  gude  thio£  if  he's 
in't,  for  he's  a  howkin'  body.^' 

*'*'  Then  it's  sure  to  gae  up.  What 
prem.  d'ye  think  it  will  bring  ?  " 

**  Twa  pund  a  share,  and  maybe 
mair." 

"  'Od,  I'll  apply  for  three  hun- 
dred!" 

^^  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear 
countrymen ! "  thought  I,  as  I  sallied 
forth  to  refresh  myself  with  a  basin 
of  soup,  ^^  do  but  maintain  this  liberal 
and  patriotic  feeling — this  thirst  for 
national  improvement,  internal  com- 
munication, and  premiums— a  short 
while  longer,  and  I  know  whose  for- 
tune wUl'  be  made." 

On  the  following  momiog  my 
breakfast- taUe  was  covered  with, 
ahoals  of  letters,  from  fellows  whom  I 
scarcely  ever  had  spoken  to— or  who, 
to  use  a  franker  phraseology,  had 
scarcely  ever  condescended  to  speak 
to  me — entreating  my  influence  as  a 
director  to  obtain  them  shares  in  the 
new  undertaking.  I  never  bore  ma- 
lice in  my  life,  so  I  chalked  them 
down,  without  favouritism,  for  a  cer- 
tain proportion.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  charitable  work,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  M'Corkindale,  looking  ut- 
terly haggard  with  excitement, 
rushed  in. 
.   ^^  You  may  buy  an  estate  whenever 


you  please,  Dunshunner,"  cried  he, 
^^  the  world's  gone  perfectly  mad.  I 
have  been  to  Blazes  the  broker^  and 
he  tells  me  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  stock  has  been  subsci'ibed  for  four 
times  over  abready,  and  he  has  not  yet 
got  in  the  returns  from  Edinburgk 
and  Liverpool  1 " 

"  Are  tl^y  good  names  though.  Bob 
—sure  cards---none  of  your  M'Clos« 
kies  and M' Alcohols?" 

"  The  first  names  in  the  city,  I  as« 
snre  yon,  and  most  of  Ihem  holders 
for  investment.  I  wouldn't  take  tea 
millions  for  their  capital." 

*'  Then  the  sooner  we  close  the  list 
the  better." 

'^  I  think  80  too.    I  suspect  a  rival, 
company  wiU   be  out   before  long 
Blazes  says  the  shares  are  selling  aU 
ready  conditionally  on  allotment,  at 
seven  and  sixpence  premium." 
^  *^  The  deuce  they  are !  I  say.  Bob, 
since  we  have  the  cards  in  our  hands^ 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  favour  then& 
with  a  few  hundreds  at  that  rate? 
A  bird  in  the  hand,  yon  know,  ia 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  eh  ?  " 

*•''  1  know  no  such  maxim  in  poll-, 
tical  economy,"  replied  the  secretary. 
^*  Are  you  mad,  Dunshunner  ?  How 
are  the  shares  ever  to  go  up,  if  it  geta 
wind  that  the  directors  are  selling  al« 
ready  ?  Our  business  just  now,  is  to> 
buU the  line,  not  to  betw  it;  and  if 
you  will  trust  me,  I  shall  show  them 
such  an  operation  on  the  ascending; 
scale,  as  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not 
witnessed  for  this  long  and  many 
a-day.  Then,  to-morrow,  I  shall  ad- 
vertise in  the  papers,  that  the  com-» 
mittee  having  received  applicationa 
for  ten  times  the  amount  of  stock, 
have  been  compelled,  unwillingly,  ta 
close  the  lists.  That  will  be  a  slap  ia 
the  face  to  the  dilatoxy  gentlemen^ 
and  send  up  the  shares  Uke.  wildfire. 

Bob  was  right.  No  sooner  did  the 
advertisement  appear,  than  a  simul-» 
taneous  groan  was  uttered  by  somd 
hundreds  of  disappointed  speculatorB,^ 
who  with  unwonted  and  unnecessary 
caution,  had  been  anxious  to  see  theis 
way  a  little,  before  committing  them^ 
selves  to  our  splendid  enterprise.  In 
consequence,  they  rushed  into  th«^ 
market,  with  intense  anxiety  to  mak^ 
what  terms  they  could  at  die  earliest 
stage,  and  the  seven-and-sixpence  of 
premium  was  doubled  in  thecourss  oi 
a  forenoon. 
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The  allocation  passed  over  yeiy 
peaceably.   Sawley,  Heckles,  Jobson^ 
Grabble,  and  the  Captain  of  M' Al- 
cohol, besides  myself,  attended,  and 
took  part  in  the  bosiacss.    We  were 
also  threatened  with  the  presence  of 
the  M  Closkie  and  Yich-Induibh ;  bnt 
M^Corkindale,  entertaining  some  rea- 
sonable donbts  as  to  the  effect  which 
their  corporeal  appearance  might  have 
npon  the  representatives  of  the  dis- 
senting interest,  had  taken  the  precan- 
tion  to  get  them  snugly  housed  in  a 
tavern,  whero  an  unbounded  supply 
of  gratuitous  Ferntosh  deprived  us  of 
^e  benefit  of  their  experience.    We, 
bowever,  allotted  them  twenty  shares 
a-piece.    Sir  Folloxfen  Tremens  sent 
&  handsome,  though  rather  illegible 
letter  of  apology,  dated  from  an  island 
m  Lochlomond,  where  he  was  said  to 
be  detained  on  particular  business. 
•  Mr  Sawley,  who  officiated  a:8  our 
ehainnan,  was  kuid  enough,  before 
parting,  to  pass  a  very  flattering  eulo* 
gium  upon  the  excellence  and  candour 
of  all  the  preliminaiy  arrangements. 
It  would  now,  he  said,  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  this  line  was  not,  like 
0ome  otherd  he  could  mention,  a  mere 
bubble,  emanating  from  the  stank  of 
private  interest,  but  a  solid,  lasting 
superstructure,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  return  for  capital,  and 
serious  evangelical  truth,  (hear,  hear.) 
ThQ  time  was  fast  approaching,  when 
the    gravestone,    with    the    words 
^^  Hic  OBiiT  "  chiselled  upon  it,  would 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  other 
lines  which  rejected  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity of  convoying  education  to  the 
stoker.    The  stoker,  in  his  (Mr  Saw- 
ley^s)  opinion,  had  a  right  to  ask  the 
idl  important  question,  *^  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother?"  (Cheers.)  Much 
had  been  been  said  and  written  lately 
about  a  work  called  Tracts  for  the 
Times,    With  the  opinions  contained 
in  that  publication,  he  was  not  con- 
Tersant,  as  it  was  conducted  by  per- 
sons of  another  community  from  that 
to  whidb  he  (Mr  Sawley)  had  the 
privilege  to  belong.     Bnt  be  hoped 
very  soon,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Glenmutchkuk  Railway  Company,  to 
see  a  new   periodical    established, 
under  the  title  of  Tracts  for  the  Trams, 
He  never  for  a  moment  would  relax 
his  efforts  to  knock  a  noil  into  the 
eoffin,  which,  he  might  say,  was  al» 
ready  made,  and  measured,  and  doth- 


covered  for  the  reception  of  all  csta- 
^  blishments ;  and  with  these  sentiments, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  shares 
must  rise,  could  it  be  doubted  that  be 
would  remain  a  fast  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  Company  for  ever?' 
(Much  cheering.) 

After  having  delivered  this  addres^ 
Mr  Sawley  affectionately  squeezea 
the  hands  of  his  brother  directors,  and 
departed,  leaving  several  of  us  mnctar 
overcome.  As,  however,  M^Corkindaie 
had  told  me  that  every  one  of  Saw- 
Icy^s  shares  had  been  disposed  of  inr 
the  market  the  day  before,  I  felt  less, 
compunction  at  having  refused  to 
allow  that  excellent  man  an  extra 
thousand  beyond  the  amount  he  ha<f 
applied  for,  notwithstanding  of  hia. 
broadest  hints,  and  even  private  en- 
treaties. 

"  Confound  the  greedy  hypocrite  !•* 
said  Bob ;  *^  does  ho  think  we  shalf 
let  him  Burke  the  line  for  nothing? 
No — ^nol  let  him  go  to  the  broken 
and  buy  his  shares  bade,  if  he  thinks" 
they  are  likely  to  rise.  Til  be  bound 
he  has  made  a  cool  five  hundred  oat 
of  them  already." 

On  the  day  which  succeeded  the 
allocation,  the  following  entry  ap* 
peared  in  the  Glasgow  share  lists. 
^^  Direct  Glenmutchkin  Railway.  15s. 
15s.  6d.  158.  6d.  168.  158.  6d. 
16s.  16s.  6d.  16s.  6d.  16s.  17s. 
188.  18s.  19s.  6d.  2l8.  218. 
22s.  6d.  24s.  25s.  6d.  27s.  298. 
29s.  6d.    dOs.    81s.  p«.'* 

'^  They  might  go  higher,  and  they 
ought  to  go  higher,'*  said  Bdbmusingiy  ; 
'^  but  there^s  not  much  more  stock  ta 
come  and  go  upon,  and  these  two 
share-sharks,  Jobson  and  Grabble,  I 
know,  will  be  in  the  market  to-mor- 
row. We  must  not  let  them  have 
the  whip-hand  of  us.  I  think  upon 
the  whole,  Dunshunner,  though  it's 
letting  them  go  dog  cheap,  that  we 
ought  to  sell  half  our  shares  at  the 
present  premium,  whilst  there  is  « 
certainty  of  getting  it." 

''Why  not  sell  the  whole?  Vm 
sure  I  have  no  objections  to  part  with 
every  stiver  of  the  scripon  such  terms.** 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Bob,  "  upon  gene-^ 
lal  principles  you  may  be  right ;  but 
then  rememb^  that  we  have  a  rested 
interest  In  the  line." 

''  Vested  interest  be  hanged ! " 

''That^s  very  well — at  the  same 
time  it  is  no  use  to  kill  your  salmon 
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in  a  hnrry.  The  bulls  haTcr  done  their 
work  pretty  well  for  ns,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  something  on  hand  for  the 
bears ;  they  are  snuffing  at  it  already. 
I  Gonld  fumost  swear  that  some  of 
those  fellows  who  have  sold  to-day 
are  working  for  a  time-bargain/' 

We  accordingly  got  rid  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  shares,  the  proceeds  of 
which  not  only  enabled  us  to  dischai^ 
the  deposit  loan,  but  left  us  ft  material 
surplus.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  two-handed  banquet  was  proposed 
and  unanimously  carried,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  I  distinctly  re« 
member,  but  am  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  end.  So  many  stories  have  lately 
been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of 
railway  directors,  that  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  state  that  this  entertainment 
was  scrupulously  defrayed  by  our- 
selves, and  not  carried  to  account, 
cither  of  the  preliminary  survey,  or 
the  expenses  of  the  provisional  com- 
mittee. 

Nothing  effects  so  great  a  meta- 
morphosis in  the  bearing  of  the  outer 
man,  as  a  sudden  change  of  fortune. 
The  anemone  of  the  garden  differs 
scarcely  more  from  its  unpretending 

Srototype  of  the  woods,  than  Robert 
I'Corkindale,  Esq.,  Secretary  and 
Projector  of  the  Glenmutchkin  Rail- 
way, differed  from  Bob  M^Corkindalc, 
the  seedy  frequenter  of  "  The  Crow." 
In  the  days  of  yore,  men  eyed  the  sur- 
tout— napless  at  the  velvet  collar,  and 
protematurally  white  at  the  seams— 
.  which  Bob  vouchsafed  to  wear,  with 
looks  of  dim  suspicion,  as  if  some  faint 
reminiscence,  similar  to  that  which  is 
said  to  recall  the  memory  of  a  former 
state  of  existence,  suggested  to  them 
a  vision  that  the  garment  had  once 
been  tJieir  own^  Indeed,  his  whole 
appearance  was  then  wonderfully 
second-hand.  Now  he  had  cast  his 
slough.  A  most  undeniable  Taglioni, 
with  trimmings  just  bordering  upon 
frogs,  gave  dignity  to  his  demeanour 
and  twofold  amplitude  to  his  chest. 
The  horn  eyeglass  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  purest  gold,  the  dingy 
high-lows  for  well-waxed  Welling- 
tons, the  Paisley  fogle  for  the  fabric 
of  the  China  loom.  Moreover,  he 
walked  with  a  swagger,  and  affected 
in  common  conversation  »  peculiar 
dialect  which  he  opined  to  be  the 
purest  English,  but  which  no  one — 
except  a  bagman— could  bereas<mably 


expected  to  understand.    His  pocket9 
were  invariably  crammed  with  share 
lists;  and  he  quoted,  if  he  did  not 
comprehend,  the  money  article  fron^ 
the  Times,    This  sort  of  assumption, 
though  veiy  ludicrous  in  itself,  goes 
down  wonderfully.  Bob  gradually  be- 
came a  sort  of  authority,  and  his  opi- 
nions got  quoted  on  ^Change.  Hewasno^ 
ass,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities, 
and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity. 
For  myself,  I  bore  my  new  dignities 
with  an  air  of  modest  meekness.    A 
certain  degree  of  starchness  is  indis* 
pensable  for  a  railway  director,  if  he 
means  to  go  forward  in  his  high  call- 
ing and  prosper ;  he  must  abandon  al^ 
juvenile  eccentricities,  and  aim  at  the 
appearance  of  a  decided  enemy  to  free 
trade  in  the  article  of  Wild  Oats. 
Accordingly,  as  the  first  step  towards* 
respectability,  I  eschewed  coloured 
waistcoats,  and  gave  out  that  I  was  ft 
marrying  man.   No  man  under  forty, 
unless  he  is  a  positive  idiot,  will  stand 
forth  as  a  theorotical  bachelor.    It  is 
all  nonsense  to  say  that  there  is  any 
thing  unpleasant  in  being  courted. 
Attention,  whether  from  male  or  fe- 
male, tickles  the  vanity,  and  although 
I  have  a  reasonable,  and,  I  hope,  not 
unwholesome  regard,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  other  appetites,  I  confess 
that  this  same  vanity  is  by  far  the 
most  poignant  of  the  whole.    I  there- 
fore surrendered  myself  freely  to  the 
soft  allurements  thrown  in  my  way  by 
such  matronly  denizens  of  Glasgow  a9 
were  possessed  of  stock  in  the  shape 
of  marriageable  daughters ;  and  walked 
the  more  readily  into  their  toils,  be- 
cause every  party,  though  nominally 
for  the  purposes  of  tea,  wound  up 
with  a  hot  supper,  and  something 
hotter  still  by  way  of  assisting  the 
digestion. 

1  don^t  know  whether  it  was  my  de- 
termined conduct  at  the  allocation,  my 
territorial  title,  or  a  most  exaggerated 
idea  of  my  circumstances,  that  worked 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr  Sawlev.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  combination  of  the  three; 
but  sure  enough  few  days  had  elapsed 
before  I  received  a  formal  card  of  In- 
vitation to  a  tea  and  serious'conver- 
sation.  Now  serious  conversation  is 
a  sort  of  thing  that  I  never  shone  in, 
possibly  because  my  early  studies 
were  framed  in  a  different  direction ; 
but  as  I  really  was  unwilling  to  offend 
the  respectable  coffin-maker,  and  as  I 
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fbnnd  that  the  Captain  of  M' Alcohol 
— a  decided  tramp  in  his  way — ^had 
also  received  a  summons,  I  notified 
my  acceptance. 

M'AIcohol  and  I  went  together. 
The  Captain,  an  enormous  brawnj 
Celt,  with  saperhnman  whiskers,  and 
a  shock  of  the  fieriest  hair,  had  figged 
^mself  oat,  more  mqjorum^  in  the  fall 
Highland  costume.  I  never  saw  Rob 
R07  on  the  stage  look  half  so  digni- 
fied or  ferocious.  He  glittered  from 
bead  to  foot,  with  dirk,  pistol,  and 
4ediLean-dha,  and  at  least  a  handred* 
weight  of  caimgorums  cast  a  prisma* 
tic  glory  around  his  person.  I  felt 
•^te  abashed  beside  him. 

We  were  ushered  into  Mr  Sawley's 
drawing-room.  Bound  the  walls,  and 
at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  were  seated  about  a  dozen 
characters  male  and  female,  all  of 
^em  dressed  in  sable,  and  wearing 
•countenances  of  woe.  Sawley  ad- 
vanced, and  wrung  me  by  the  hand 
with  so  piteous  an  expression  of  vis* 
«ge,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
some  awful  catastrophe  had  just  be- 
fiallen  his  family. 

^^  Ton  are  welcome,  Mr  Dnnshnn- 
ner,  welcome  to  my  humble  tabernacle. 
Let  me  present  you  to  Mrs  Sawley  " — 
«nd  a  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
bathed  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  favoured  me  with  a 
profound  curtsy. 

'^  My  daughter — ^Miss  Sellna  Saw- 
ley." 

I  felt  in  my  brain  the  scorching 
l^lance  of  the  two  darkest  eyes  it  ever 
was  my  fortune  to  behold,  as  the 
l)eauteous  SeUna  looked  up  firom  the 
perusal  of  her  handkerchief  hem.  It 
was  a  pity  that  the  other  features 
were  net  corresponding ;  for  the  nose 
was  flat,  and  the  mouth  of  such  di- 
inensions,  that  a  Harlequin  might  have 
jumped  down  it  with  impunity — but 
the  eyes  were  splendid. 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  the 
hostess,  I  sank  into  a  chair  beside 
SeUna;  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say,  hazarded  some  observation 
■about  the  weather. 

"  Yed,  it  is  indeed  a  suggestive 
season.  How  deeply,  Mr  Dnnshua- 
ner,  we  ought  to  feel  the  pensive  pro- 
gress of  autumn  towards  a  soft  and 
premature  decay  !  I  always  think, 
nbout  this  time  of  the  year,  that  na- 
ture is  fiEtlling  into  a  consumption  1 " 


*^  To  be  sore,  ma'am,*'  sud  I,  rather 
taken  aback  by  this  style  ef  coUoqny, 
*^  the  trees  are  looking  devillshij 
hectic." 

*'*'  Ah,  you  have  remarked  that  too  I 
Strange !  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I 
was  wandering  through  Kelvin  Grovew 
aadaa  the  phantom  breese  bronght 
down  the  withered  foliage  from  tha 
sjmty,  I  thought,  how  probable  it  was. 
that  they  nugfat  erelong  rustle  over 
young  and  glowing  hevts  depo^Hed 
prematurely  in  the  tomb  I" 

This,  which  struck  me  aa  a  veij 
passable  imitation  of  Dickens^s  patke- 
tie  writings,  was  a  poser.  In  defanll 
of  language,  I  looked  Miss  Sawk»j> 
straight  in  the  face,  and  att^npted  • 
substitute  for  a  sigh.  I  was  rewarded 
with  a  tender  glance. 

'*  Ah!"  said  she,  ^^  I  see  you  are  m 
congenial  spirit.  How  delightful,  and 
yet  how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  aay 
one  who  thinks  in  unison  with  your- 
self !  Do  you  ever  walk  in  the  Ne- 
cropolis, Mr  Dunshunner  ?  It  is  my 
favourite  haunt  of  a  morning.  Them 
we  can  wean  ourselves,  as  it  were» 
from  life,  and,  beneath  the  mehmcboly 
yew  and  cypress,  anticipate  the  set-^ 
ting  star.  How  often  there  luive  I 
seen  the  procession — the  funeral  of 
some  very,  nery  little  child" 

"  Selina,  my  love,"  said^  Mrs  Saw* 
ley,  ^^  have  the  kindness  to  ring  lor 
the  cookies." 

I,  as  in  duty  bound,  started  up  to 
save  the  fair  enthusiast  the  troul^e, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  observe  my  seat 
immediately  occupied  by  a  veiy  cada- 
verous gentleman,  who  waa  evidently 
jealous  of  the  progress  I  was  rapidly 
making.  Sawley,  with  an  air  of  great 
mystery,  informed  me  that  this  was  a 
Bibr  Dalgleish  of  Raxmathrapple,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
family  who  claimed  aa  important  heii* 
table  office.  The  name,  I  thought, 
was  familiar  to  me,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Dalgleish  which,  notwithstanding  the 
smiles  of  Miss  Selina,  rendered  a 
rivalship  in  that  quarter  utterly  out 
of  the  question. 

I  iKite  injustice,  so  let  me  do  due 
honour  in  description  to  the  Sawley 
banquet.  The  tea-am  most  literally 
corresponded  to  its  name.  The  table 
was  decked  out  with  divers  plattem» 
containing  seed-cakes  ent  into  rhoi»- 
boids^  ateaoad  biscnits,  and  ratafia 
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drops ;  bBt  somehow  or  other  they  all 
looked  clammy  and  damp,  aud,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  the  selfsame 
viands  had  figured,  not  long  before,  as 
funeral  refreshments  at  a  dirgie.  No 
such  suspicion  seemed  to  cross  tbo 
mind  of  M^Alcohol,  who  hitherto  had 
remained  uneasily  surveying  his  nails 
in  a  corner,  bat  at  the  first  symptom 
of  food  started  forwards,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  china,  when  Sawley  proposed  th^ 
aingular  preliminary  of  a  hymn. 

The  hvmn  was  accordingly  sung«  I 
am  thankful  to  say  it  was  such  a  one 
as  I  never  heard  before,  or  expect 
to  hear  again;  and  unless  it  was 
composed  by  the  Reverend  Saunders 
Feden  in  an  hour  of  paroxysm  on  the 
moors,  I  cannot  conjecture  the  au« 
thor.  After  this  original  symphony, 
tea  was  discussed,  and  after  tea,  to 
my  amazement,  more  hot  brandy  and 
water  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  circulated  at  the  most  convivial 
party.  Of  course  this  effected  a  ra* 
dical  change  in  the  spirits  and  con- 
versation of  the  circle.  It  was  again 
my  lot  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
fascinating  Sellna,  whose  sentimental- 
Ity  gradually  thawed  away  beneath 
the  influence  of  sundry  sips,  which  she 
accepted  with  a  delicate  reluctance. 
This  time  Dalgleish  of  Raxmathrapple 
had  not  the  remotest  chance.  M^ Al- 
cohol got  furious,  sang  Gaelic  songs, 
and  even  delivered  a  sermon  in  genu- 
ine  Erse,  without  incurring  a  rebuke ; 
whilst,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  needs 
confess  that  I  waxed  unnecessarily 
amorous,  and  the  last  thing  I  recollect 
was  the  pressure  of  Mr  Sawley^s  hand 
at  the  door,  as  he  denominated  me 
his  dear  boy,  and  hoped  I  would  soon 
come  back  and  visit  Mrs  Sawley  and 
Selina.  The  recollection  of  these 
passages  next  morning  was  the  surest 
antidote  to  my  return. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  still 
the  Glenmutchkin  Railway  shares  were 
dX  a  premium,  though  rather  lower 
than  when  we  sold.  Our  engineeri 
Watty  Solder,  returned  from  his  first 
survey  of  the  line,  along  with  an  as- 
sistant who  really  appeared  to  have 
some  remote  glimmerings  of  ti^e  science 
and  practice  of  mensuration.  It  seemed, 
from  a  verbal  report,  that  the  line  was 
actuallv  practicable ;  and  the  survey 
would  have  been  completed  ia  a  vecy 


short  time — *^If,"  according  to  the 
account  of  Solder,  ^*  there  haa  been  ao 
hoos  in  the  glen.  But  ever  sin'  the 
distillery  stopj^t— and  that  was  twa 
vear  last  Martmmas — there  wasna  a 
hole  whaur  a  Christian  could  lay  his 
head,  muckle  less  get  white  sugar  to 
his  toddy,  forbye  the  change-house  at 
the  dachan ;  and  the  anld  luckle  that 
keepit  it  was  sair  forfochten  wi'  the 
palsy,  and  maist  in  the  dead-thraws. 
There  was  naebody  else  living  within 
twal  miles  o'  the  line,  barring  a  tacks- 
man, a  lamiter,  and  a  baul^eJ' 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing Mr  Solder  from  making  this  report 
open  and  patent  to  the  public,  which 
premature  disclosure  mignt  have  inter- 
fered materially  with  the  prepai'ation 
of  our  traffic  tables,  not  to  mentioa 
the  marketable  value  of  the  shares. 
We  therefore  kept  him  steadily  at 
work  out  of  Gbisgow,  upon  a  very 
liberal  allowance,  to  which,  apparentlyi 
he  did  not  object. 

^'  Dunshunner,'*  said  M^Corkindale 
to  me  one  day,  ^*  I  suspect  that  there 
is  something  going  on  about  our  rail- 
way more  thail  we  are  aware  of. 
Have  you  observed  that  the  shares 
are  pretematurallv  high  just  now  ? '' 

"  So  much  the  better.    Let's  sell.'' 

^^  I  did  so  this  morning— both  yours 
and  mine,  at  two  pounds  ten  shillings 
premium." 

"  The  deuce  you  did  I  Then  we're 
out  of  the  whole  concern." 

*^  Not  quite.  If  my  suspicions  are 
correct,  there's  a  good  deal  more 
money  yet  to  be  got  from  the  specu- 
lation. Somebody  has  been  bulling 
the  stock  without  orders ;  and,  as  they 
can  have  no  information  which  we  are 
not  perfectly  up  to,  depend  upon  it,  it 
is  done  for  a  purpose.  I  suspect  Saw- 
ley and  his  friends.  They  have  never 
been  quite  happy  since  the  allocation ; 
and  I  caught  him  yesterday  pumping 
our  broker  in  the  back  shop.  We'U 
see  in  a  day  or  two.  If  they*  are 
beginning  a  bearing  operation,  I  know 
how  to  catch  them." 

And,  in  efiect,  the  bearing  opera- 
tion commenced.  Next  day,  heavy 
sales  were  effected  for  delivery  in 
three  weeks;  and  the  stock,  as  if 
water-logged,  began  to  sink.  The 
same  thing  continued  for  the  following 
two  days,  until  the  premium  became 
nearly  nominal.  In  the  mean  timcu 
Bob  and  I,  In  conjunction  with  tifO 
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leading  capitalists  whom  we  let  Into 
the  secret,  bought  op  steadily  every 
share  that  was  offered ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  we  found  that  we  had 
purchased  rather  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  whole  original  stoclc. 
Bawley  and  his  disciples,  who,  as 
M^Corkindale  suspected,  were  at  the 


bottom  of  the  whole  transaction,  hay^ 
ing  beared  to  their  heart's  content, 
now  came  into  the  market  to  par*- 
chase,  in  order  to  redeem  tiicir  en- 
gagements. The  following  extract 
from  the  weekly  share-lists  will  ahoir 
the  result  of  thehr  endeavonra  to  re- 
gain their  lost  position: — 


Sat.      Mon.    Taes.     Wed.     Thurs.       Frid.       8«U 

Glkmuutchkin  Bail,  L.1  paid, .  !{  |  2^  |  ^i  I  7H   10}  |   15}  (  17, 


and  Monday  was  the  day  of  de< 
livery. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowmg  in 
what  frame  of  mind  Mr  Sawley  spent 
the  Sunday,  or  whether  he  bad  re** 
course  for  mental  consolation  to  Fe- 
den ;  but  on  Monday  morning  he  pre* 
sented  himself  at  my  door  in  full 
funeral  costume,  with  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  crape  swathed  round  his 
hat,  black  gloves,  and  a  countenance 
infinitely  more  doleful  than  if  he  had 
been  attending  the  interment  of  his 
beloved  wife. 

"Walk  in,  Mr  Sawley,"  said  I 
cheerfully.  "  What  a  long  time  it  is 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you — too  long  indeed  for  brother 
directors.  How  are  Mrs  Sawley  and 
Miss  Selina— won*t  you  take  a  cnp 
of  coffee?" 

"  Grass,  sir,  grass !"  said  Mr  Saw- 
ley, with  a  sigh  like  the  groan  of  a 
furnace-bellows.  ^^  We  are  all  flowers 
of  the  oven— weak,  erring  creatures, 
eveiT'  one  of  us.  Ah !  Mr  Dunshunner ! 
yon  have  been  a  great  stranger  at 
Ly  kewake  Terrace ! " 

"  Take  a  muffin,  Mr  Sawley.  Any 
thing  new  in  the  railway  world?*' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  shr— my  good  Mr 
Augustus  Reginald— I  wanted  to  have 
some  serious  conversation  with  yon 
on  that  very  point  I  am  afraid  there 
is  something  far  wrong  indeed  in  th^ 
present  state  of  onr  stock." 

^^  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is  high ;  but 
that,  yon  know,  is  a  token  of  the 
public  confidence  in  the  line.  After 
all,  the  rise  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  several  English  railways ;  and 
individually,  I  suppose,  neither  of  us 
have  any  reason  to  complain." 

«'I  don't  like  it,"  said  Sawley, 
watching  me  over  the  margin  of  his 
coffoe-cup.  *^  I  don't  like  it.  It  sa- 
vours too  much  of  gambling  for  a  man 
of  my  habits.  Seluia,  who  is  a  sen- 
sible ghrl,  has  serious  qnahns  on  the 
gbject" 


"Then,  why  not  get  out  of  it? 
I  have  no  objection  to  run  the  ria^, 
and,  if  you  like  to  transact  with  me, 
I  will  pay  yon  ready  money  for  every 
share  von  have  at  the  present  market 
price.*' 

Sawley  writhed  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

'^Will  you  sell  me  five  hundred^ 
Mr  Sawley?  Say  the  word  and  it  is  a 
bargain." 

"  A  time  bargam  ?"  quavered  tiia 
eoffln-maker. 

"No.  Money  down,  and  scrip 
handed  over." 

"I— I  can't.  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
young  friend,  I  have  sold  all  my  stock 
ali^adyl" 

^*Then  permit  me  to  ask,  Mr  Sair- 
ley,  what  possible  objection  yon  can 
have  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  f 
You  'do  not  surely  suppose  that  we 
are  going  to  issue  new  shares  and 
bring  down  the  market,  simplv  be* 
cause  yon  have  realised  at  a  handsome 
premium?" 

"  A  handsome  premium  I O  Lord!** 
moaned  Sawley. 

•♦Why,  what  did  yon  get  for 
them?" 

"Fonr,  three,  and  two  and  4 
half." 

"A  very  considerable  profit  in^ 
deed,"  said  I;  "  and  yon  ought  to  be- 
abtmdantly  thankful.  We  shall  talk 
this  matter  over  at  another  time,  Mr 
Sawley,  but  just  now  I  must  beg  yon^ 
to  excuse  m'e.  I  have  a  particnlar 
engagement  this  morning  with  my 
broker — ^rather  a  heavy  transactioa 
to  settle— and  so  " 

"It's  no  use  beating  abont  tile 
bush  any  longer,"  said  Mr  Sawley  In 
an  excited  tone,  at  the  same  time 
dashing  down  his  crape-covered 
castor  on  the  floor.  "  Did  yon  ever 
see  a  mined  man  with  a  large  family? 
Look  at  me,  Mr  Dnnshunner^lln 
one,  and  you've  done  it  t " 

"Mr  Sawley!  are  yott  ha  yoor 
?" 
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.  ^^That  depends  on  clrenniBtanoes* 
Haven't  you  been  buying  stock 
lately?" 

^^I  am  glad  to  say  I  have— two 
thousand  Glenmutchklns,  I  think,  and 
this  is  the  day  of  delivery." 

"Well,  then— can't  you  see  how 
the  matter  stands?  It  was  I  who 
voldthem!" 

"Well!" 

"Mother  of  Moses,  sir  I  don*t  you 
see  I'm  mined  ? 

"  By  no  meauft— but  you  must  not 
swear.  I  pay  over  the  money  for 
your  scrip,  and  you  pocket  a  pre- 
mium. It  seems  to  me  a  very  simple 
transaction." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  the 
scrip  1"  cried  Sawley,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  whilst  the  cold  beads  of  per- 
spiration  gathered  largely  on  his 
brow. 

"  That  is  very  unfortunate  I  Have 
you  lost  it?" 

"  No  I— the  devil  tempted  me,  and 
Z  oversold  I " 

There  was  a  very  long  pause,  du- 
ring which  I  assumed  an  aspect  of 
serious  and  dignified  rebuke. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  said  I  in  a  low 
tone,  after  the  manner  of  Kean's 
ofiended  fathers.  "  What !  yon,  Mr 
Sawley — the  stoker's  friend  —  the 
«nemy  of  gambling — the  father  of 
Selina — condescend  to  so  equivocal  a 
transaction  ?  You  amaze  me  1  But 
I  never  was  the  man  to  press  heavily 
on  a  friend" — here  Sawley  brightened 
up — "  your  secret  is  safe  with  me, 
and  it  shall  be  your  own  fault  if  it 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  Session.  Fay 
me  over  the  difference  at  the  present 
market  price,  and  I  release  you  of 
your  obligation." 

"  Then  I'm  in  the  Gazette,  that's 
nil,"  said  Sawley  doggedly,  "  and  a 
wife  and  nine  beautiful  babes  upon 
the  parish !  I  had  hoped  other  things 
from  you,  Mr  Dunshunner — ^I  thought 
you  and  Selina"—— 

"  Nonsense,  maul  Nobody  goes 
into  the  Gazette  jnst  now — it  will  bo 
time  enough  when  the  general  crash 
comes.  Out  with  yoar  checque-book, 
4md  write  me  an  order  for  four-and- 
twenty  thousand.  Confound  frac- 
tions !  in  these  days  one  can  afford  to 
be  liberal." 

"  I  haven't  got  it,"  said  Sawley. 
"  You  have  no  idea  how  bad  oar 
trade  has  been  of  late,  for  nobody 
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seems  to  thmk  of  dying.  I  have  not 
sold  a  gross  of  coffins  this  fortnight. 
Bat  I'll  tell  you  what — ril  give  you 
five  thousand  down  in  cash,  and  ten 
thousand  in  shares — farther  I  can't 
go." 

"  Now,  Mr  Sawley,"  said  I,  "  I 
may  be  blamed  by  worldly-minded 
persons  for  what  I  am  going  to  do ; 
but  I  am  a  man  of  principle,  and  feel 
deeply  for  the  situation  of  your  ami* 
able  wife  and  family.  I  bear  no 
malice,  though  it  is  quite  dear  that 
you  intended  to  make  me  the  sufferer, 
ray  me  fifteen  thousand  over  the 
counter,  and  we  cry  quits  for  ever." 

"  Won't  you  take  Camlachie  Ce- 
metery shares?  They  are  sure  to  go 
np." 

"  No." 

**  Twelve  hundred  Cowcaddcns' 
Water,  with  an  issue  of  new  stodk 
next  week?" 

"  Not  if  they  disseminated  the 
Ganges." 

^*  A  thousand  Ramshom  Gas — ^four 
per  cent  guaranteed  untirthe  act?" 

*^  Not  if  they  promised  twenty, 
and  melted  down  the  sun  in  their 
retort!" 

'^Blawweary  Iron?  Best  spec, 
going." 

"  No,  I  teU  you  once  for  all.  If 
you  don't  like  my  offer— and  it  is  an 
uncommonly  liberal  one — say  so,  and 
I'll  expose  you  this  afternoon  upon 
'Change." 

"  Well,  then— there's  a  checque. 
But  may  the" 

'*  Stop,  sir!  Any  such  profane  ex- 
pressions, and  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
original  bargain.  So,  then  —  now 
we're  quits.  I  wish  you  a  very  good- 
morning,  Mr  Sawley,  and  better  lack 
next  time.  Pray  remember  me  to 
your  amiable  family." 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  upon 
the  discomfited  coffin-maker,  and  I 
was  still  in  the  preliminary  steps  of 
an  extempore  pas  seul^  intended  as 
the  outward  demonstration  of  exceed- 
ing inward  joy,  when  Bob  M*Corkin- 
dale  entered.  I  told  him  the  result 
of  the  morning's  conference. 

*^  Yon  have  let  him  off  too  easily," 
said  the  Political  Economist.  *^  Had 
I  been  bis  creditor,  I  certauoily  should 
have  sacked  the  shares  into  the  bar- 
gain. There  is  nothing  like  rigid 
dealing  between  man  and  man." 

'^I  am  contented  with  moderate 
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profits,'*  said  I ;  '^  besides,  the  image 
of  Selina  overcame  me.  How  goes  it 
with  Jobson  and  Grabbie?** 

'^  #obsoii  has  paid,  and  Grabbie 
compounded.  Heckles — may  he  die 
an  evil  death  I — ^has  repudiated,  be- 
come a  lame  duck,  and  waddled ;  but 
no  doubt  his  estate  will  pay  a  divi- 
dend." 

*^  So,  then,  we  are  clear  of  the  whole 
Glenmutchkin  business,  and  at  a  hand- 
some profit." 

*^  A  fair  interest  for  the  outlay  of 
capital — nothing  more.  But  Fm  not 
quite  done  with  the  concern  yet." 

^^  How  so  ?  not  another  bearing 
operation?" 

**  No ;  that  cock  would  hardly  fight. 
But  you  forget  that  I  am  secretary  to 
the  company,  and  have  a  small  ac- 
account  against  them  for  services 
already  rendered.  I  must  do  what  t 
can  to  carrv  the  bill  through  Farlia- 
Bient;  and,  as  you  have  now  sold 
your  whole  shares,  I  advise  you  to 
resign  from  the  direction,  go  down 
straight  to  Glenmutchkin,  and  qualify 
yourself  for  a  witness.  We  shall  give 
yon  five  guineas  a-day,  and  pay  all 
your  expenses." 

•  **  Not  a  bad  notion.  But  what  has 
become  of  M'Closkie,  and  the  other 
fellow  with  the  jaw-breaking  name  ?  " 

''Yich-Induibh?  I  have  looked 
after  theur  interests,  as  in  duty  bound, 
sold  their  shares  at  a  large  premium, 
and  dispatched  them  to  their  native 
bills  on  annuities." 

"AndSirPoUoxfen?" 

^'  Died  yesterday  of  spontaneous 
combustion." 

As  the  company  seemed  breaking 
up,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  take  MK}orkinda1e^s  hint,  and 
accordingly  betook  myself  to  Glen- 
.mutchkin,  along  with  the  Captain  of 
M^ Alcohol,  and  we  quartered  ourselves 
upon  the  Factor  for  Glentumblers. 
We  found  Watty  Solder  very  shakey, 
and  his  assistant  also  lapsing  into 
habits  of  painful  inebriety.  We  saw 
little  of  them  except  of  lu  evening, 
for  we  shot  and  fished  the  whole  day, 
and  made  ourselves  remarkably  com- 
fortable. By  singular  good-luck,  the 
plans  and  sections  were  lodged  in 
time,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  veiy 


ha&dsomely  reported  in  our  ftvonr, 
with  a  recommendation  of  what  tliey 
were  pleased  to  call  *^  theGlenmirtd- 
kin  system,"  and  a  tope  that  it  nii|fat 
generally  be  carried  out.  What  WA 
system  was,  I  never  clearly  undo'* 
stood ;  but,  of  couree,  none  of  us  had 
any  otijeotions.  This  circumatanotf 
gave  an  additional  impetus  to  th« 
sbai'es,  and  they  once  more  went  np. 
I  was  j  however,  too  cautions  to  plunge 
a  second  time  into  Chaiybdis,  Iml 
M^Corkindale  did,  and  agam  emerged 
with  plunder. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  parfia-. 
mentary  contest,  we  all  emigrjUed  t» 
London.  I  still  recollect,  with  live^ 
satisfaction,  the  many  pleasant  days 
we  spent  in  the  metropolis  at  tte 
company's  expense.  There  were  just 
a  neat  fifty  c^  us,  and  we  oocnpied 
the  whole  of  an  hotel.  The  discos- 
Bion  before  the  committee  was  loni^ 
and  formidable.  We  were  opposed 
by  four  other  oompanies  who  patron- 
ised lines,  of  which  the  nearest  was 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Glennuitchkin ;  but  as  they  fonnded 
their  opposition  upon  dissait  from 
**  the  Glenmutchkin  system"  generally, 
the  committee  allowed  them  to  bs 
heard.  We  fought  for  three  weeks 
a  most  desperate  battle,  and  might 
in  the  end  have  been  victorious,  had 
not  our  last  antagonist,  at  the  very 
dose  of  his  case,  pointed  ont  no  less 
than  seventy-three  fotal  errors  in  tiie 
parliamentary  plan  deposited  by  the 
unfortunate  Solder.  Why  this  was 
not  done  earlier,  I  never  exactly  un- 
derstood ;  it  may  be,  that  our  oppo- 
nents, with  gendemanly  constdei»- 
tion,  were  unwilling  to  curtail  oer  so- 
journ in  London — and  their  own.  1^ 
drama  was  now  finally  closed,  and 
after  all  preliminary  expenses  weie 
paid,  sixpence  per  share  was  returned 
to  the  h€4ders  upon  surrender  of  their 
scrip. 

Such  is  an  accurate  history  of  the 
Origin,  Bise,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  the 
Direct  Glenmutchkin  Railway,  it 
eontains  a  deep  moral,  if  any  body  has 
sense  enough  to  see  it ;  if  not,  I  have 
a  new  project  in  my  eye  for  next  ses- 
elon,  of  which  timely  notice  ^lall  be 
given. 
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The  past  history  of  Mr  Morgan 
EaTanagb  is  probably  as  little  known 
to  onr  readers  as  it  is  to  onrselves. 
Bat  his  fatnre  destiny  is  not  equally 
4)bscnre.  We  have  it,  on  his  own 
anthority,  that  he  has  made  a  dia- 
covery  of  unparalleled  merit  and  mag- 
xdtude,  as  simile  as  it  ia  surprising, 
and  calculated,  in  an  equal  degree, 
to  .benefit  mankind,  and  immortalize 
Its  author.  He  has  discovered  the 
science  of  languages — a  science  in 
which  the  wisest  hitherto  have  been 
amatterers,  but  in  which  the  most 
shallow  may  henceforward  be  pro- 
found. In  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
conscious  genius,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
other  great  men,  have  boasted  of 
the  perpetuity  of  fame  achieved  by 
their  efforts;  and  Kavanagh,  appa- 
rently under  a  similar  inspiration,  in- 
dulges the  pleasing  anticipation,  that 
he  has  completed  a  monument  more 
lasting  than  brass — of  which  material, 
it  may  be  observed,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a  deficient  supply.  He 
confesses,  that  on  so  trite  a  subject, 
the  presumption  is  against  him  of  so 
great  an  achievement ;  but  he  sticks 
to  his  point,  and  is  sure  that  he  has 
attained  an  undying  name  by  his  in- 
estimable disclosures : — 

"  A  discovery  equalling  in  magnitude 
the  one  to  which  I  lay  claim,  must  ap- 
pear to  all,  before  examining  its  accom- 
panying proofs,  just  about  as  probable 
as  the  discovery,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  British  Channel,  of  some  rich 
and  extensive  island  that  had  escaped 
till  now  the  mariner's  notice.  Then 
am  I  either  egregiously  in  error,  or, 
through  mj  humble  means,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  discoveries 
on  record  has  been  made.'' 

The  alternative  here  allowed  us  is 
irresistible — either  our  author  is  egre- 
glously  in  error,  or  he  has  made  a 
great  discovery.  Who  can  doubt  it  ? 
We  feel  at  once  driven  to  the  wall 
by  the  horns  of  so  dexterous  a  dilem- 
ma; and  unable  as  we  are,  in  the 
kindness  of  our  hearts,  to  adopt  the 
more  uncivil  supposition,  we  suc- 
xsmb,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  only 


choice  left  us,  and  concede  to  such  » 
disputant  all  that  he  can  demand. 

Mr  Kavanagh  is  determined  that 
the  importance  of  his  discovery  shall 
lose  nothing  from  his  reluctance  t^ 
put  it  in  the  strongest  light : — 

"  If,  from  having  taken  a  view  of  the 
human  mind  different  from  any  other 
hitherto  taken,  and  from  having  founded 
a  rational  principle,  in  conformity  with 
this  view,  I  can  offer  such  a  definitioi^ 
of  words  as  may  bear  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation, and  which  all  may  under- 
stand ;  and  if  a  child,  by  adhering  ta 
Ihis  principle,  may  be  able  to  account 
for  words  with  all  their  changes  and 
variations,  and  show  them  such  as  they 
must  have  been,  not  only  ages  before 
the  Bible  and  the  Iliad  had  been  written,, 
but  even  as  they  were  at  their  very 
birth ;  then  it  will,  I  dare  hope,  be  ad* 
nutted,  that  I  shall  not  only  have  sur- 
mounted innumerable  difficulties,  but 
have  discovered  the  real  science  of  laft- 
gnages.  Yet  all  thm,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  may  be  done  by  the  applicatioik 
of  the  principle  by  which  I  am  guided." 

Again  he  says : — 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  of  frankly  speaking  ray  mind 
throughout  this  work,  obliges  me  to 
express  myself  as  I  do  here  and  else- 
where with  such  an  apparent  want  of 
modesty  ;  but  were  I  to  adopt,  with  re- 
gard to  this  discovery,  and  the  know^ 
ledge  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the 
science  of  grammar,  what  is  understood 
by  a  more  becomiBg  and  humble  tone, 
I  should,  by  doing  so,  lose  in  truth 
what  I  might  gain  by  affected  modesty, 
since  I  should  not  only  be  speaking 
falsely,  but  be  leading  Ihe  reader  into 
error  by  concealing  from  him  my  real 
opinion,  which  I  should  by  no  means- 
do.  And  if  while  it  be  allowed,  as  I 
am  sure  it  must,  that  though  I  do  well 
to  speak  as  I  think,  it  be  observed  that 
this  is  not  a  reason  why  I  should  think 
as  I  do:— that  is,  so  presumptuously — 
I  beg  to  reply,  that  if  I  had  never 
thought  go,  this  discovery  had  never 
been  attempted,  and  much  less  made ; 
for  notwithstanding  what  the  world 
may  say  about  the  modesty  of  certain 
great  men,  I  do  in  my  heart  believe 
uat  such  modesty  has  been  ever  affSect- 
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ed,  and  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  that 
any  thing  great  may  be  undertalcen  or 
achiercd,  but  where  there  is  at  bottom 
^;reat  presumption,  which  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  consciousness  of 
4>ne's  own  strength." 

This  is  all  right,  and  no  apology 
was  necessary.  Why  shoald  a  man 
be  modest,  who,  in  the  six  thousandth 
year  of  the  creation,  has  found  out, 
for  the  first  time,,  th^  science  of  Ian-  . 
Images?  Tbongh  entirely  devoid  of 
originality  ourselves,  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  proud  exultation  of 
those  who  have  produced  a  new  and 
^*  glorious  birth.^'  From  the  cackling 
of  the  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg, 
.to  the  iv^nK*  of  Archimedes  when  he 
.  discovered  bydi*ostatics,  we  see  the 
instinctive  impulse  under  which  those 
who  have  brought  to  light  a  great  re- 
volt, are  constrained  to  proclaim  it 
4dond;  and  we  should  be  thankful 
when  the  mighty  inventor  can  refrain 
from  rushing  out,  in  native  nudity, 
into  the  public  way. 

The  discoverer  of  the  science  of 
•languages,  however,  does  not  come 
forth  upon  us,  like  Archimedes,  in  a 
state  of  dishabille.  Attired  in  the 
usamQ  fashionable  garb,  rejoicing  in 
the  same  paper  and  type,  and  issuing 
from  the  shelves  of  the  same  respect- 
4ible  publishers,  Mr  Kavanagh*s  two 
;goodly  octavos  may  fitly  range,  as  far 
as  exterior  is  concerned,  with  the 
collected  productions  of  Jeffrey  and 
Macanlay,  who  will  no  doubt  feel 
honoured  by  such  good  company. 
The  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  warns  idl  pirates  and  poachers 
*^  that  it  is  private  property,  protected 
by  the  late  Copyright  Act ;  **  and  a  foot- 
note seems  to  inform  us  that  a  French 
edition  is  simultaneously  to  appear  in 
Paris.  Who  could  doubt  that  such 
mighty  notes  of  preparation  were  to 
usher  in  some  magnum  opus^  worthy 
of  the  expectations  thus  excited? 

Mr  Kavanagh  appears  to  us  to 
Lave  lived  for  some  time  in  France, 
and  if  so,  he  has  not  lived  there  in 
vain.  He  has  acquired  the  knack  of 
framing  a  bill  of  fare,  that  would  do 
honour  to  the  reigning  prince  of  res- 
taurateurs, whoever  he  may  be,  and 
would  create  an  appetite  under  the 
ribs  of  death.  Take  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  contents : — 

<'  What  the  author  should  do  before 


attempting  to  prove  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  languages.  This  he  does, 
and  a  great  deal  more.*' 

''  View  of  the  hnman  mind.  That 
taken  by  eminent  philosophers  inqvirei^ 
into,  and  found  to  be  erroneons.  Thm 
author *s  view  of  it** 

"  Proof  that  there  are  no  sneh  words 
as  substantives  or  nouns." 

''  Pronouns,  supposed  like  BOQUy  bat 
erroneously,  to  represent  wnhiitanoiM 
They  never  represent  nouns,  as  tlwjr 
luLve  been  supposed  to  do.  Proof  that 
they  never  stand  for  substances^  nor  oaa 
be,  any  more  than  nouns,  the  sulject  of 
propositions.  Their  real  nature  shown» 
and  difficulties  and  locutions  connected 
with  them  accounted  for.  The  original 
form  of  oh  me  I  and  cAme!" 

"  Thus  far  the  author  pretends  to  have 
shown  that  there  is  but  one  part  of 
speech.** 

*'  The  author*s  account  of  the  verb. 
Why  it  cannot  be  compared  like  the 
ac^ective.  The  verb  is  an  acyective  or 
name  in  the  fourth  degree.  It  does  not 
represent  an  action.  To  and  do.  Shown 
how  it  does  not  represent  an  action,  and 
how  grammarians  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  it  does." 

**  How  men  expressed  themselvea  in 
the  beg^ning  of  the  world,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  verb 

TO  BE.** 

''  The  nature  of  a  pest  participle  in 
English  and  French.  This  knowledge 
of  a  past  participle  in  French  leads  to  a 
precious  discovery.** 

**  How  to  find  the  etymology  of  words. 
Instances  given :  the  meaning  of  JHend, 
mind,  blind,  he,,  shown.*' 

"  The  origin  of  the  temunation  isk 
discovered.  The  etymology  of  the 
words,  Irdand,  Scotland,  DMm,  with 
many  other  etymologies.** 

"  The  feminine  and  plural  of  mem, 
fon,  ton,  explained.  Met,  tee,  and  eee, 
not  plural  numbers.  Notre  and  «oft>s 
do  not  come  from  the  Latin  words  nai^ 
ter  and  veeter.  No  language  derived 
from  another." 

"  The  first  names  man  ever  had  for 
his  own  dwelling,  with  several  other 
etymologies,  such  as  barrack,  good  bg, 
property,  coin,  copper,  maietre,  cattoTp 
out'Catt,  caeeme,  quoit,  cat,  quiet,  ditcue, 
Apollo,  tranquil,  keel,  cuieee,  &c. " 

"  The  delicate  meaning  of  certain 
words." 

"  The  extraordinary  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  formation  of  words :  different  ac- 
counts of  the  words  man,  woman,  Adam, 
&c.     The  meanings  of  animare,  animal. 
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animation,  hegei,  amo,  Venue,  ekatne, 
hontet  &c." 

**  The  etymology  of  eqwMtf  cower, 
egwire,fovr,  y ear, fair,  faire,  4rc." 

"  In  the  BCGOuot  gi^en  of  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  to  be  found 
explained  the  letters  of  all  languages. 
To  what  this  knowledge  may  lead. 
Shown  how  the  twenty-four  letters  make 
but  one.  The  dot  over  the  t.  A  straight 
line,  a  circle,  d(c." 

.  **•  The  ing  in  being  acooonted  for. 
JSieaning  of  big,  wig,  mig,  ito. ;  of  ha$, 
4>geUr,  &e. ;  of  eight,  oeU>,  &c. ;  of  nigh, 
near,  night,  ^c.  Tho  literal  meaning 
43i  negatiTes  and  afflrmatiTes.  What 
man's  first  oaths  were.*' 

"  Big,  once  a  name  for  the  Divinity." 

"  How  all  numbers  make  but  one. 
Vo  such  thing  as  a  plural  number. 
Cxamihation  of  the  ten  figures,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.    Each  of  them  means  one" 

*'  Concluding  observations  resumed. 
Th^  difiiculty  of  believing  in  this  dlsco- 
Tory.  The  great  wisdom  it  contains. 
The  language  supposed  to  be  spoken  in 
lieaven." 

**  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  discovery.  How  Ifsthematicians, 
Theologians,  Grammarians,  Lexico- 
graphers, Logicians,  and  Philosophers^ 
are  likely  to  consider  this  discovery. 
Other  works  proposed." 

''  The  members  of  the  press.  Book<» 
jnaking.  The  many  important  disco- 
veries m  this  work  Ue  in  the  way  of  its 
Immediate  success  with  such  minds  as 
«annot  rec^ve  new  ideas.  The  view 
which  the  man  of  enlarged  ideas  u 
:iikely  to  take  of  it  The  author's  pre- 
tensions. His  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  discovery." 

Wo  confess  we  felt  our  month  water 
At  the  glimpses  thus  afforded  of  the 
icoming  feast ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
4icknowledge  that  what  we  expected 
was  fnllj  realized. 

It  most  not  be  imagined  that  we 
are  going  to  furnish,  in  these  trivial 
j)agcs,  a  full  disclosure  of  Mr  Kavan- 
^h*B  discoyery.  There  are  several 
jreasons  for  onr  not  doing  so.  First, 
we  couM  not,  in  common  justice, 
think  of  spoiling  the  sale  of  Mr 
Kavanagh^s  book.  Secondly,  we  are 
not  sanguine  that,  in  the  space  al- 
lowed us,  we  could  make  the  discovery 
understood  by  our  readers.  And 
diirdly,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  un- 
^rstand  it  ourselves*  But,-  as  far  as 
consistent  with  these  considerationSt 
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we  shall  endeaarour  to  give  such  a 
view  of  It  as  may  escite,  without 
satiating,  curiosity,  and  may  give  the 
means  of  conjecturing  what  the  bo^k 
itself  must  be,  of  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  offer  such  specimens. 

It  is  a  common  and  allowable  art!'* 
fice,  in  those  attempting  to  lead  us 
up  the  hUl  of  science,  to  pc»nt  to  some 
attractive  object  that  is  to  be  reached  ~ 
at  the  summit.  Mr  Eavanagh  em- 
ploys this  expedient  with  great  effect. 
He  shows  us,  near  the  outset  of  our 
journey,  one  astonishing  result  to 
which  it  is  to  conduct  us,  and  which 
necessarily  inflames  onr  eagerness  to 
get  over  the  ground ; — 

^  That  the  reader  may  have  In  ad- 
vance some  notion  of  this  manner  of 
analysing  words,  and  discovering  their 
hidden  meaning,  I  beg  here  to  give, 
for  the  present,  the  contents  of  the 
analysis  of  the  English  alphabet  coUee- 
Uvely  considered;  that  is,  not  as  to 
what  each  letter  means  when  read  by 
itself,  but  as  to  what  they  all  mean 
when  read  together  in  the  following 
order : — 

▲  BCDEFOni(orJ)KLHNOPQ 
R8TU<orV)  WXTZ5 

of  which  the  literal  meaning  in  modern 
English  is-:-  This  firet  book  i$  had  cf  the 
Jetes ;  it  open$  the  mind,  and  ie  good 
breeding  and  wisdom.  I  shall  diow  in 
the  proper  place  how  this  meaning  may 
be  found  in  the  above  characters." 

Hie  steps  by  which  we  are  to 
reach  a  mighty  secret  like  this,  are 
given  by  our  author  in  great  detail; 
for,  as  he  candidly  observes — 

''  Though  my  discoveries  are  mostly 
about  as  evident  as  any  thing  in 
Euclid,  still,  at  they  are  new  to  the 
world,  and  require,  previous  to  their 
being  received  as  truths,  tho  disagree- 
able admission  that  wo  ha^^  been  hi- 
therto in  error ;  some  aii,  besides  down- 
right logical  persuasion,  will  be  neces- 
sary towards  bringing  the  mind  friendly 
to  Uiem." 

The  first  discovery  Mr  Kavanagh 
seems  to  have  made  is,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  grammar;  and  had  he 
stoppea  here,  he  would  have  heeia  en- 
titled to  no  small  praise  fos  discern- 
ment. But  this  was  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  greater  things. 

Mr  Kavanagh  seems  by  and  by  to 
have  found  out  that  ^^  there  are  no  such 
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words  as  substantives  or  nouns ;  that 
is  to  say,  words  standing  for  sub- 
stances, or  representing  substances  in 
taxy  manner."  He  diseorered  that 
anch  ifords,  and  indeed  all  words,  are, 
whether  it  be  tme  or  not,  sounds  to 
our  ears  not  altogether  new.  We 
had  a  notion  that,  at  least,  the  term 
monoLf  nom,  and  nomoi,  meant  pro* 
perly  a  noane^  but  of  course  Mr  Ka« 
vanagh  must  know  better.  We  must 
decline,  however,  to  follow  him 
through  his  explanation  on  this  foot* 
ing  of  the  real  presence. 

But  then  comes  an  announcement 
«f  undoubted  originality,  ^^that  all 
words  called  substantiyes  are  bat 
names  in  the  fourth  degree  of  oompa" 
rison;  that  Is  to  say,  in  a  degree 
above  the  one  commonly  called  the 
superlative."  We  durst  not  doubt 
that  Mr  Blavanagh  is  here  right ;  bnt| 
for  persons  of  slow  perception  like 
ourselves,  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  a  little  more  fully  explained  what 
are  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees 
of  comparison  of  those  names,  of 
which  hat,  stick,  thing,  hand,  Jfbott 
&c.^  are  the  fourth  degrees.  Dis- 
coverers should  bear  a  little  with  be- 
ginners ;  and  we  suggest  that,  in  a 
second  edition,  a  full  table  should  be 
'given  of  what  we  desiderate 

The  view  thus  taken  of  nouns, 
leads,  it  seems,  to  important  results, 
and,  in  particular,  enables  us  to  ex* 
plain  what  Mr  Kavauagh  had  been 
puzzling  himself  about  for  half  his 
Ufetime — the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sions, **This  is  John^s  book,"  and 
"  this  is  a  book  of  John's."  We  had 
always  thought  that  the  first  of  these 
phrases  was  plain  sailing,  and  that  the 
second  meant,  **  this  a  book  of  John^ 
books— or,  one  of  John's  books,"  ex 
Ubris  Joannis,  But  these  simple 
suppositions  cannot  satisfy  men  of 
"science,  who  require  a  discovery  to 
explain  what  other  men  think  they 
understand  without  one : — 

''  We  can  now  account  for  what  has 
hitherto  puzzled  all  grammarians, 
namely,  the  double  possessive.  This 
book  of  John's  means,  this  book  of  all 
John's;  that  is,  thb  book  forming  a 
part  of  aHJohn's,  of  all  things  belong- 
ing to  John.** 

"  And  how  rioh  and  fall  the  meaning 

of  this  new  possessiTe !  What  an  tmage 

.it  brings  before  the  mind,  oompared 


to  the  wfvtehed  mesning  oar  ignorance 
of  this  noble  science  has  hitherto  taoglit 
W  to  allow  it  to  have !  This  bo<A  m 
John's,  means,  we  have  been  told,  Hda 
book  is  John's  book.  How  friroltimB, 
how  poor,  compared  to, '  this  book  is  A 
part  of  all  things  eorporeal  and  ideii 
belonging  to  John.'  How  useless  tfife. 
rqMtition  of  the  same  word  book  ! 
how  incorrect !  since  if  John 
only  one  book,  and  that  we  said,  ' 
book  of  JohniB  it  better  than  mine,'  W9- 
were  immediately  stopt,  as  we  eaniMia 
My,  this  book  of  John'b  book  is  bettar 
tmm  mine.  But  now  we  know  liiat  tida 
book  of  John'b,  9te.,  mems, '  this  boek 
is  a  part  of  all  Johnls,*  he.** 

Our  discoverer  thereafter  proceeds 
to  analyse  the  personal  termlnatlona 
of  verbs,  of  which  he  seems  to  ^ve  aa 
elucidation  highly  satisfactory  to  hin^ 
self,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  be 
equally  so  to  his  readers.  It  is  obn*> 
ously  of  oriental  origin,  being  analo- 
gous to  the  astronomical  theory  of  tiie 
elephant  and  tortoise,  by  which  th# 
Hindoos  are  said  so  clearly  to  aocovnt 
for  the  support  of  our  tenestnal 
planet.  *^  Laoe^lovesi^  ItweCA,  or  hMS^ 
&C.,  have  been  formed  1^  ooBlbiDi^f 
tbe  root  with  the  inflections  of  tk» 
auxiliary  verb,  to  have.  He  gives  • 
very  distinct  table  by  which 

''  We  see  that  love  hast  has  been 
shortened  to  lovest;  love  has,  to  loves  f 
love  hath  to  loveth;  love  had  to  loved  ^ 
and  love  hadst  to  tovedst.  The  ha  haa 
been  omitted  throughout;  as,  love 
pialst;  lore  [ha]sj  love  [hajth:  love 
[hajd ;  love  [ha]dst" 

This  is  remarkably  ingenious,  and 
it  must  be  from  a  very  mphUo- 
sophical  curiosity  that  ignorant  per^ 
sons  like  ourselves  are  tempted  t» 
ask  how  Mr  Kavanagh  explains  the 
origin  of  the  inflections  Aoae,  AssC, 
hath,  had,  &c  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  terminatloiia* 
though  in  a  contracted  fonn,  as  hav- 
ing tbe  same  origin  as  those  of  other 
verbs ;  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  com- 
mand general  acqmesoence  1^  say  ^at 
*'*'  hath  "  was  a  compound  of  **  havi» 
hath."  But  theee  are  probably  foolish 
doubts,  only  showing  the  smaU  pnn 
gress  of  our  scientific  enlightenrneiit ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  thf^  wovld 
occur  to  no  one  who  was  once  Mly 
imbued  with  Mt  Kavanagh^  pritt^ 
ciples. 
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A  fllmilsr  tlMOiy  is  applied  by  Mr 
Xavanagh  with  equal  sucoesB  to  the 
Latin  system  of  conjagation ;  bat  we 
think  it  better  to  re^r  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  than  weaken  its  effeet 
by  any  attempt  at  an  abstract  of  it. 
•we  cannot,  however,  resist  quoting 
Mr  Kavanagh^s  account  of  the  advan- 
tages to  which  his  theories  directly 
tend. 

«<  ioid  this  inquiry  ha«  led  me  to  the 
noet  impertant  of  all  my  dieooTeries ; 
■lace  it  not  ealy  ebewed  me  the  origi- 
nal of  the  endiags  of  the  Latia  verbi, 
but  ako  these  of  the  teveral  doeleaMow 
of  I«tin  noons,  adjecttves,  pronooBe, 
participle^  ^.y  with  th^r  several  caee*, 
geaden»  amnbers,  Irc.  And  this  know- 
ledge will  not  only  apply  to  the  La^ 
language^  hut  of  ooarse  to  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world.  From  this  I  haiw 
been  also  led  to  dtscover  the  real  na- 
ture of  a  pronovn,  and  how  words  have 
been  made  in  the  beginning  of  tisM, 
and  how  they  have  increased  from  a 
single  letter,  or  at  most  from  two,  to  all 
whidli  they  have  ^  preeent :  by  wtnoh 
aMans  we  may  see  the  state  of  languages 
at  different  periods  of  the  world,  even 
each  as  they  mast  have  been  ages  before 
the  buihla^g  of  the  tow«r  of  Babel; 
which  knowledge  will,  it  is  pvesnmed, 
throw  great  Hgbt  em  the  aaeient  history 
of  the  world,  siaoevdaen  must,  in  the 
composition  of  words,  have  ever  made 
allusion  to  things  already  known,  and 
stsch  as  might  serve  to  explain  the 
words  they  made.  Thus  is  it  even  in 
oar  own  tames,  and  thus  has  it  ever 
been*  I  intend  towards  the  end  of  this 
work  to  givenamerousinstaaeesof  hew 
words  were  at  first  formed,  and  the 
various  forms  they  bore  at  different 
times ;  so  that  no  doubt  may  remain  on 
any  man's  m&ad,  ^Iher  as  to  the  truth 
of  this,  the  most  important  paft  of  aiy 
discovery,  or  as  to  the  advantsges  which 
may,  from  our  foUowing  it  up,  arise 
from  it." 

In  pnrsning  this  interesting  subject, 
Mr  Kavanagh  shows  the  important 
part  in  etymology  played  by  the  Latin 
verb  esse, 

**  Notfahig  of  this  has,  however,  been 
known.  The  greatsit  lealoograpima 
kave  not  even  sospeoted  that  so^esM 
was  for  aaj^-etss  (eage-toe,)  so  short- 
sighted is  man  withoat  the  Ugbt  of 
aeience;  tiien  maeh  lest  did  they  bob- 
that  for  to  be,9JkdtOffOj  theM  was. 


whilst  hinguages  were  yet  in  their  i]>» 
^uiey,  bat  one  word.  The  learned, 
irom  their  not  knowing  that  aagetm  h 
for  soj^-ssis,  most  have  lost  discovering 
the  etymology  of  a  vast  number  of 
woitbiaaU  langosges.  Thus,  all  the 
Frenefa  words  ending  in  esfs,  as,  caress^ 
finiiiwts  paresse,  &c.,  have  never  beep 
acoonnted  for;  aad,  in  like  manner,  U^ 
etymology  of  all  Eaglish  words  endin|; 
an  est  aid  nest,  as,  car«sf ,  happinssf,  Ste^ 
has  been  anknown.  But  here  the  reades* 
as  he  has  not  yot  seen  how  we  are  to 
discover  in  words  their  own  definition^, 
may  say,  that  thoogh  he  can  admit 
aoEfess  and  carute  to  be  for  cava  or  -oarus 
osss  (to  be  dear,)  and /moms  to  be  for 
fii^mm  (4tre  fin,)  he  cannot  so  readily 
allow  pa^esm  aad  kapjWMSS  to  be  ao- 
eonated  for  after  a  sinular  manner,  sinoe 
f>a rests  mast  hence  become  pftr-esat, 
.  aad  kappni€$B,  kappin-esse,  which  words 
pmr  and  happin  here  offer  no  meaain|^ 
Bat  a  little  farther  on,  he  will  know 
that  par  here  signifies  on  ths  ground j 
00  that  pwttae  UteraUy  means  on  tkt 
pround  to  be,  that- is,  to  be  lying  dowi^, 
or  doing  nothing.  He  will  aSso  see, 
that  the  termination  ness  has  not  the 
ridiculous  meaning  assigned  it  by  the 
learned,  namely,  "  the  top  or  the  foot 
of  a  hill"  (i  forget  which,)  but  that 
it  literaUy  means  the  6st»^  (en^esse,)  ao 
tkat  hof^nem  was  first  en-esMs^happjf, 
.  (the  being  happy,  the  thing  happy,)  ai'ter 
wbiob,  sa-atM  became  contracted  to  neiSf 
and  so  fell  behind  happy,  making  hap^ 
piness.  . 

"  Here,  not  to  perplex  the  reader*s 
and  my  own  mind,  by  the  considering 
of  too  many  things  at  once,  I  am  really 
obliged  to  turn  my  view  from  the  many 
important  discoveries  that  rush  upon 
me,  all  emanating  out  of  this  little  word 
5s,  or  go,  (no  matter  which  we  eaH  k,) 
in  order  merely  to  show  how  verbs  in 
LAlin  have,  from  tins  single  word, 
formed  their  endings." 

By  and  by  it  appetrs  that  if  we 
are  so  much  indebted  to  the  Latin  f<^r 
their  verb  esse^  the  Latin  is  no  less 
Indebted  to  ns  for  onr  verb  am. 

^  Bat  I  have  not  shown  by  what.  «r- 
tifioe  this  peat  tone  (ibam)  of  to  is 
fbcmed.  It  IS,  we  may  see,  composed  of 
two  w<orA»,  46  and  mm  ;  yet  the  li^er 
word  am  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
liresent  time  or  a  fvtare ;  as  we  may 
see  it  in  oom,  legmn,  aad  audiom. 
Then  it  is  evidently  to  the  word  f6  we 
are  hidebtedlbr  this  word  ibem  having 
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«  past  signUieataoD ;  and  m  Aare  it 
now  no  ftoeh  Latin  word,  wa  ara  lad  to 
MieTo  that  ib  mnat  be  a  contractiofi^ 
nnd  this  at  once  leads  ns  npon  tin, 
wliieh  meansy  tken,  or,  at  that  ftais. 
Henee,  ibom  is  a  contraction  of  «W  am, 
there  being  onlj  the  letter  t  omitted. 
Now,  as  am  is  eridently  a  present  tune!, 
and  Uie  same  ttm  we  hare  in  EngHsh,  it 
means,  **  I  existence ; "  so  that  when 
M  is  added  to  it,  both  words  neas,  "  I 
ezistenee  then,"  or  <'at  that  tinM;** 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  men,  in 
the  beginning,  made  a  past  tiiM.  If 
<wa  now  torn  to  the  past  time  of  iian 
Xeram,  erai,  erat,  he.)  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  method  has  been  adhered  to. 
llie  am  lere  is  the  am  in  Ibam;  and 
now  we  haye  to  look  to  the  word  <r  bj 
which  it  is  preceded.  In  order  to  find 
its  past  signification.  This  brim  ns 
to  Sfo,  or  as  it  is  now  written  In  Latin, 
wra;  which,  Uke  ibi,  refers  also  to  n 
past  time,  meaning  tAo^  epoch.  Then 
«ram,  which  might  as  well  be  written 
<sram,  is  a  contraction  of  «raam,  there 
lieing,  as  before,  bnt  a  single  letter 
omitted,  (the  a,)  and  the  meiming  is  as 
liefore,  "  I  existence  cAen,  or  ai  thai 
epoch:' 

Certainly  if  CTer  there  was  a  mm 
who  ^^  existeneed''  «t  an  era  or  epoch, 
or  rather  who  was  hfanaelf  the  era,  Mr 
KaTanagh  may  didm  the  dlatiiictlcMi. 

We  are  infermed  by  the  printer 
that  our  space  Is  neariy  ont,  and  we 
must  therefore  draw  to  a  cUmo.  We 
cannot  better  fill  np  the  limits  allowed 
us,  than  by  selecting  a  few  examples 
of  onr  aathor*s  snccmftd  treatment  of 
etymology.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  aoological  department  of  this  sob- 
jecfc  he  is  particnurly  happy. 

^'Tlie  tidrd  person  plnral,  SioictU,  Is 
a  Tery  curious  word :  it  literally  means 
the  groat  {Ives— and  there  is  for  this  a 
▼«ry  wise  reaaon.  When  this  word  firit 
raoelTed  this  name,  persons  were  not 
referred  to,  but  the  winds  of  hearen ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
proat  liooi  or  ffreai  boinffi  ;  and  also  of 
yf^ying  this  name  rignify  afterwards 
psrsons  or  bmnpi  gono,  smoe  nothing 
can,  to  all  appearance,  be  more  gone 
than  the  winds  that  hare  passed  by. 
When  oUnt  means  the  gnat  lwe§,  it  is  to 
be  thus  analysed:  oi-iv-U;  or  thus, 
U-iV'it;  or  thus,  <«-tv-«C.  But  when 
considered  as  meaning  but  a  single  idea, 
*t  may  be  indiffbrently  written  went  or 
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wemi.  It  is  easy  to  perceeiTe  that  ivemi 
is  no  other  than  vsnf ,  the  French  of 
wind,  the  i  baring  been  dropped.  Thna 
we  dfiscoTcr  the  origin  of  the  English 
word  wetU :  we  see  that  it  is  tiie 
as  eent  or  flpuid.'' 

'^  As  the  French  word  JoiiMRt 
when  analysed,  all  the  wind  (ie-oii  wmt), 
it  would  appear  that  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  time  received  also  the  idea  of 
frequency  from  die  winds.  But  in  a 
country  rarely  risited  by  thcai,  this 
idea  must  faaTO  been  borrowed  frcm 
some  other  natoral  object.  Tfaua  tiha 
Latin  word  for  o/toa  (empi)  takee,  when 
analysed,  this  f omi,  is-  <a-^p-<  which  fitn- 
rally  means,  ft  lAe  frssf.  Here  the  word 
beee  is  represented  by  ip^  of  whaeh 
tiie  meaning  is  bee,  beef  but  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  second  bee,  a  pvn> 
noun,  that  is  i,  and  wliieh  BMans  Ufa  or 
being,  has  been  pnt  In  its  place.  When 
it  is  remarked  that  thb  pronoun  snght 
as  Weil  be  t«  or  «#  as  what  it  is,  it  wfll 
be  admitted  that  eapi  ndght  aa  wdl  be 
written  eespee,  I  nmke  &is  resMrfc  to 
show  how sHgfat  the  diffBrenee  httnaan 
€^l>ee,  the  LiSn  of  beee,  and  cqm  In  as- 
eqti,  which  means  also  the  beee.  Nnw 
the  English  word  ofUn  beeomes,  whan 
analysed,  en-ov-tf,  of  which  the  litsral 
meaning  Is  tfcerfsip  rtegp  ;  the  prononn 
it  serring  here  as  in  the  last  instaaoe» 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  substltnle 
for  the  second  word  ehe^;  but  this  it 
might  as  well  be  es  or  ts.  In  Latin  the 
word  for  aAsq»is  ov  ie,  which  must  havn 
first  been  uov;  thai  is,  cAs  sA«q» ;  bnt 
when  the  tf  fell  behind,  it  became  erne, 
and  it  has  no  other  meaning  than  the 
ONs  Kfe  (ts-o-«M).  Thus  we  pereeiTe 
that  the  wimde,  beee,  and  eheep,  hare,  in 
three  difibrent  countries,  given  birth  to 
the  same  idea. 

Mr  Kavanagh  adds  in  a  foot-note 
as  to  the  word  sheep— 

«  This  Is  for  she-bay ;  that  i^ihefmale- 
bag,  this  animal  being  so  called  from  its 
crying  fray.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  word  sheep  (ehe-bag)  did  not  in  the 
beginning  apfiy  equally  to  bofli  genden, 
but  that  it  was  only  in  the  feminine. 
When  we  recollect  thatthe  b  and  the  pare 
frequently  confounded  it  can  be  eaaOy 
admitted  that,  with  our  great  lore  for 
contraction,  eheep  ahonid  m  nsadiutand 
of  eheeb*  An  analyns  of  the  French 
word  for  sheep  (btebie)  confirms  iriiat 
I  hare  here  stated  with  regard  to  thia 
animal's  being  called  after  its  Meat. 
When  analysed,  it  is  ie-bre-be;  of  which 
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the  literal  meaning  is,  the  hray  bay; 
that  1%  the  cry  hay  or  the  breath  bay, 
for  the  word  brecUh  (bray  the)  is  no 
other  than  the  bray  which  became  breath 
from  the  article  tie  falling  behind  bray. 
And  this  again  is  confirmed  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  word  bleut,  which  makes 
il'B^-U-ea,  or  it  bap  il  S,  and*  means, 
Uie  b<My  it  iej  that  u^  it  is  the  cry  of 
the  sheep." 

^M(nu/'  says  Mr  KaTanagh,  "is  the 
original  of  motuter  in  English,  of  motutre 
in  Freneh,  and  ftumatrum  in  Latin. 
Then  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words 
is— mofuter,  it  if  to  6s  a  mountain;  ett 
et  literally  means  '  it  is  the  thing,' 
and,  of  course,  these  two  words  €ant 
preceded  moM,  thvs,  est  er  mon  (it  is  the 
thing  mountain.)  Monetre  is  for  mon 
eetre,  this  eetre  being  the  infinitire  itre, 
and  the  same  as  sst  rs  (it  is  the  thing.) 
Monetrum  is  more  modem  in  its  form 
than  mther  the  English  word  moneter, 
or  the  French  word  monsfrs,  since  it 
has  in  its  composition  the  pronoun  um, 
besides  what  these  two  words  have. 
Then  the  Latins  had  monftrs  or  tnontter 
before  they  had  monetrum;  and  they 
must  haTO  said  um  monetre  or  um 
moneter  just  as  the  French  say  now  le 
monetre/* 

^  The  word  ehien  becomes  when  ana- 
lysed (and  the  explanation  of  the  alpha- 
bet  wUl  show  how  this  happens)  ic  iv 
ten  ;  or,  as  ten  ean  be  reduced  to  iv,  we 
may  say  it  is  equal  to  ie  iv  iv.  No  mat- 
ter which  of  these  two  forms  we  adopt, 
the  analysb  of  ekion  will  be  still  the 
same,  since  both  are  ezpressiTe  of 
haste.  Ic  iv  ien  means  the  thing  eomo 
or  gOf  or  Ufe  Ufe.  Thus  if  we  contract 
tv  ^  to  one  word,  we  haTe  vsm,  so  that 
ie  vieti  will  mean  the  eome;  and  this 
word  is  we  know  expressiTe  of  haste, 
nnce  venir,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  oient,  means  the  wind 
(ir  ven).  In.  like  manner  ic  iv  iv  may 
mean  f  Ad  U/e  life,  which  we  know  from 
the  repetition  of  U/e  must  imply  quick- 
ness. And  hence  it  is  that  iv  iv  become 
when  contracted,  vhe,  that  is,  be  alive. 
Now  when  we  contract  iv  ien  to  vien,  if 
we  giro  to  ic  its  primitire  meaning, 
whidi  is  that  of  here,  we  shall,  by  u- 
lowing  that  vien  in  the  beginning  went 
before  ic,  hare  for  the  meaning  of  both 
words,  come  here  (vim  ic).    Uence  it 
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is  we  still  hear  a  dog  called  upon  la 
English  by  Here!  here  I  and  in  French 
by  the  word  Id  with  the  dog's  name 
attached  to  it  •  The  English  word  deg 
is  also,  when  analysed,  expressive  of 
haste,  since  it  makes  id  eoge  or  id-o-ge, 
which  implies  the  tJUng  go,  or  the  go, 
go/* 

We  conclade  this  brief,  and,  wcr 
fear,  imperibct  notice  of  so  great  a 
work,  bj  suggesting  for  the  author's 
consideration,  whelSber,  in  a  revisal  of 
his  Tiews,  he  might  not  bestow  soma 
attention  on  one  or  two  other  lan- 

Sages  than  English  and  French* 
is  attainments  in  these  seem  to  b» 
of  a  superior  order,  and  he  seems  also 
to  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Latin  mdiments.  We  d» 
not  bold  that  Greek  is  essential,  bnt 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  some 
other  older  dialects  of  Europe,  with 
which  English  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  some  connexion,  might  with 
advantage  be  attempted*  Not  that 
we  imagine  Mr  Eavanagh's  views 
would  then  be  changed  or  improved* 
The  etymologist's  eye,  '*in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,"  may  have  intuitive 
perceptions  of  results  such  as  no 
course  of  study  could  attain.  But  still 
there  is  a  vmgar  prejudice  to  which 
we  think  it  prudent  to  pay  some  defer* 
enoe,  and  which  recommends  that, 
before  writing  on  a  subject,  we  should 
know  somefehmg  about  it. 

This,  however,  is  a  secondary  mat* 
ter,  which  we  merely  submit  in  pass- 
ing. As  it  is,  Mr  Kavanagh  has 
taken  his  place  as  a  philologist  on 
an  elevation  which  only  a  few  can 
hope  to  attain.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  done  for  language  in  general 
what  has  hitherto  only  been  attempt- 
ed  in  the  field  of  Celtic  speculation ; 
but  it  is  no  light  matter  to  have  fol- 
lowed and  outstripped  in  their  course 
the  illustrious  men  who  have  excelled 
in  tiiat  more  limited  province.  Hence- 
forth the  name  of  Morgan  Kavanagh 
wUl  be  entwmed  in  the  same  undying 
wreath  with  those  of  Lachlan  Mac^ 
lean  and  Bk  William  Betham. 
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BCBAHBLES  D(  HOHMOTJTHBHIRS. 


A  SsquEL  TO  Housi-HuHTiiro  nr  Wacbs. 


*  As  Wd  sat  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  has  beci^me  characteristic  of 
ttie  galfamtWiddriiigtaii — ^iitthe  large 
soom  at  the  Aogel  iim  at  Aberga- 
tenny,  woodenng  when  ovr  pilgrimagv 
iMDODg  the  boteb  wonld  oome  ta  as 
and — a  measeDger  of  joyfid  tidiiigB 
Blade  his  appearance  in  the  paoMm  of 
•nr  friendly  laadlonL  He  had  ymk 
lemembered  that  a  honae  about  three 
■iles  off  was  oecaakmally  let — be 
ttonght  it  was  nnlet  at  that  moment 
•^t  was  the  larger^wrtion  of  a  fin*m.- 
ftense^  originally  oocopied  by  the 
^qnire,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  respectable  farmer.  We  wonld 
bear  no  more;  in  ten  minutes  from 
Ibis  commnnication  we  were  careering 
along  in  a  one-horse  car  to  judge  foi 
anrselves  —  onr  imaginations  filled 
with  the  same  celesthd  yisions  thai 
blest  the  slumbers  of  the  Mar,  la  the 
■oog— 

*^  All  night  long  of  heaven  I  dream — 
But  that  is  fat   puHeta   and   clouted 
cream  "•— 

and  before  we  had  conjured  vp  one- 
half  the  delights  of  a  residence  in  a 
real  farm-house,  we  turned  in  at  some 
iron  gates,  drovB  up  a  graTelled  ave- 
irae,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  a  very 
nice,  comfortable-looking  hoose,  that 
fn  many  advertisemeftts  woald  pass 
Tery  well  for  ^  a  qniet  and  gentile^ 
manly  mansion,  fit  for  a  fiunlly  of  the 
'first  distinction."  The  rooms  were  ^ 
good  size — a  beantifnl  laiv-n  before  tiie 
door — a  well-filled  garden  behind — 
fields,  hedges,  trees  all  round — and 
the  rirer  winding  through  brushwood 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  front.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  settle  about  terms* 
We  wer^ installed  the  Tery  next  day; 
and,  after  our  ten  days*  wandermgs,  it 
was  no  little  satisfoction  to  find  once 
more 

"  All  that  the  heart  cani  dream  of  liearen 
— a  home ! " 

Trunks  were  unpacked,  books  laid  on 
the  table,  and,  in  spite  of  the  season  of 
the  year,  a  roaring  fire  went  rushing  up 
the  chinmey ;  and  as  we  looked  round, 


after  candles  were  brought  in,  and  f&9 
novel  skies  and  unaccustomed  eaitb 
shut  out,  we  couid  hardfy  befievu  we 
had  gone  through  such  a  succession  of 
coaches  and  ears,  boats,  busses,  and 
iliea — ^ToiiD,  Wesiems,  BeanfiMts, 
Angels,  Swans,  Lions,  and  other  beute 
of  hospitable  indfnations — ^but  tbat 
we  had  long  been  completdy  settlnf 
in  our  present  quarters,  while  alf 
these  conveyances  and  hotels  were 
the  phantasmata  of  a  dreadfal  dream. 

Even  in  the  best  famished  houses, 
in  Aladdin's  palace  itself,  new-comers 
always  discover  some  deficiency ;  and* 
a  few  things  were  wanting  in  this  to 
complete  ourfelicity ; — ^but  Fate,  which 
had  frowned  from  every  sign'-board 
on  OS  for  a  long  time,  was  now  de* 
terminsd  tOt  make  up  for  her  bad 
behavioor^  and  at  that  moment  put 
into  our  bands  a  catalogue  of  house* 
hold  goods  ta  be  sold  the  very  next 
day,  a  few  miles  off,  at  Oakfieid 
Lod0B*  The  one-horse  car  was 
again  put  in  xeqfiiMtion,  and  o«r 
hostess— the  kiodeat  ef  womei^* 
aecompanied  na  to  the  sale,  and  hf 
nodding  at  intervala  to  tiie  auctioneer, 
prooared  alt  the  arfeieles  required. 

A  sale  is  always  a  mdmKfao^ 
event.  A  house  looka  so  miserable 
with  an  its  carpets  and  chaira  and 
tables  piled  in  useless  heaps— 4be 
beds  dismantled — and  the  rooms  filled 
with  a  startDg  crowd,  handling 
every  thing,  and  passing  its  vulgar 
Judgment  upon  curtains  and  drapery 
that  the  proprietor  perhaps  thought 
finer  than  those  of  a  Grecian  statue — 
on  pier-glasses  which  had  reflected 
shapes  of  love  or  beauty — on  the  po- 
lish of  mahogany  that  had  been  set  in 
a  roar  with  wit, — a  low,  mean,  savage- 
hearted  crowd,  bent  on  making  bar- 
gains, and  caring  nothiog  for  the  asso- 
ciations that  make  commonest  furniture 
more  valuable  than  cedar  and  ebony. 
7he  auction  on  this  occasion  lasted 
nearly  a  week ;  and  day  after  day  the 
whole  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood streamed  to  it  like  a  fair.  It 
was  a  handsome  house,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  spoke  audiblj 
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of  taste  a&d  comfort.  SeUing  tbe 
things  that  agreed  together  so  well, 
to  go  into  separate  sitoatioos — the 
library  table  to  one  town — the  library 
chairs  to  another— seemed  very  like 
selling  a  family  of  slaves  to  different 
masters ;  80|  after  a  cnrsory  glance  at 
(be  dwelling,  we  betook  oorielvea  in 
solitary  mmination  to  the  banks  of 
ibe  river.  And  a  q^et^  steady,  calm, 
respectable  kind  of  river  tbe  tJsk  i»— 
not  of  tbe  high  aristocratic  appear«» 
«iGe  of  tbe  WyCt  with  wild  ontborate 
of  youthful  petulance  softened  unme* 
diately  into  grace  and  elegance — ^but 
k  sedate  individual,  like  a  retired  citir 
jten,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  glad 
to  jog  on  as  oniaterniptedly  as  he 
can.  The  i^ronnds  of  Oakfield  slope 
down  to  the  water — and  beautifol 
nroonds  they  are— a  line  of  rich  mea< 
dows,  shaded  with  stately  trees,  and 
divided  into  numerons  portions  by 
invisible  wires,  stretches  for  several 
miles  along  the  banks ;  and  the  abrupt 
elevation,  bounding  this  level  sweep 
of  grass  and  stream,  affords  an  admir- 
abte  site  for  two  or  three  of  the  mo- 
derate-siaed  and  tasteful  villas  that 
teem  the  characteristics  of  this  vici- 
nity. On  pursuing  our  way  through 
field  and  fell  towards  the  suspension 
Inridge  over  the  river,  we  saw,  emerging 
from  a  wood,  a  figure  that  Isaac  Wal- 
ton would  have  adopted  immediately 
£or  his  son  and  heir.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  but  so  piscato- 
idally  habilimented  that  there  was  no 
making  out  his  order  or  degree  from 
bis  external  sophistications.  Bound 
bis  hat  were  twined  spaae  lines ;  on  his 
back,  as  Paris's  quiver  hung  over  bis 
•boulder  broad,  was  suspended  a  fish<» 
basket ;  an  iron,  blade  of  a  foot  or  so 
ia  length  formed  the  end  of  bis  rod ; 
and,  as  if  he  bad  been  afraid  of  the 
disciples  of  the  gentl^  Rebecca,  be 
bore  an  instrument  something  between 
s  Highland  claymore  and  a  re^ung- 
book ;  and  as  we  looked  on  his  accou- 
trements, we  tfaought  we  would  not 
be  a  trout  in  such  a  neighbourhood  on 
«By  consideration.  Esci^  must' be 
Impossible  for  eveiy  thing  with  fins, 
from  a  thirty-pound  salmon  to  a  min- 
now. As  we  gjot  near  bim,  he  handled 
bis  rod  with  &  skill  and  dexterity  that 
left  the  young  waterman  fine  behind 
ia  the  management  of  his  oars ;  and« 
after  a  whisk  or  too  in  the  upper  air, 


be  deposited  the  book  and  liae,  no| 
on  the  ii|)ple  in  the  middle  of  the  Usl^ 
but  on  the  bough  of  an  ebn-tree. 

**  Here's  a  messi  '*  be  said,  with  a 
half-despairing,  half>aagiy  look  at 
the  entanglement.  He  puUed,  and  it 
seemed  firmer  at  every  tug.  We  <q^ 
proacbed  to  render  what  aid  we  conid» 

*^  Here's  a  mess  I  '*  ag^  he  said.. 

^^  You  can  scarcely  call  It  a  kettle 
of  fish,''  was  our  sympatbijsing  reply; 
and  by  the  aid  of  crooked  sticks  to 
bold  the  bough  with,  and  tbe  warliko 
weapon,  which  cut  off  some  of  tbf 
branches,  the  hook  was  regained,  th« 
fly  found  uninjured,  and  with  mntud 
good  wishes  we  eacb  took  off  bit 
several  way. 

There  seems  a  good  deal  of  am** 
teur  fishing  in  this  oountry.  In  ^ 
course  of  our  walk  to  the  bridge,  w« 
saw  three  or  four  individuals  floggiog 
the  water  with  great  energy,  who  ba4 
evidently  been  fitted  out  in  Bond 
Street,  or  who  were  pei'haps  takinc 
out  the  value  of  the  dresses  in  whioS 
they  bad  enacted  piscatorsat  tbe  fanqr 
ball;  but  their  success,  we  are  aony  to 
say,  was  in  no  degree  proportioned  to 
the  completeness  of  tbeir  preparations; 
and  we  suspect  that  people  with  leaf 
adornments,  and  a  much  more  sean^ 
^>paratus  of  flies  and  fish-baskets,  are 
the  real  discoverers  of  the  treasures 
of  the  deep  in  the  shape  of  trout  and 
sewin.  This  latter  fish,  tbe  sewing 
we  may  add  in  passing,  is  a  tuxuiy 
of  which  the  Usk  has  great  reason  to 
boast ;  for  it  is  better  than  any  thmg 
we  remember  of  the  salmon  kind,  ex» 
eept  the  inimitable  grilses  at  Stirling, 

On  returning  from  the  sale,  'wiSk 
tbe  carriage  loaded  with  onrpurchasesi 
we  disposed  our  new  acquisitions  ia 
the  different  rooms,  and  laid  ouraelves 
put  f(»r  a  few  weeks'  enjoyment  of  tho 
blest  retiremeat — friend  to  life's  de* 
cline — which  we  had  struggled  so  hard 
to  gain,  and  which  now  looked  so 
satisfying  in  every  point. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  compared^ 
for  comfort  and  ^auty,  to  a  dairy* 
farm.  Arable  buids  are  deteatabie^ 
and  the  windows  of  the  boose  gene* 
rally  look  into  a  h<Maribla  yard,  wbeai 
tbe  present  agonies  oi  the  nose  am 
made  tolerable  only  by  the  hope  ef 
tbe  rich  crop  to  come.  Here  ou 
windows  looked  upon  a  doping  greeit 
field,  bounded  from  the  road  by  a  good 
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thick  hedge,  at  the  distance  of  seTenty 
^  eighty  yards.  Beyond  the  road 
stretched  fine  Inxoriant  meadows, 
eadi  bordered  with  its  fence  of  noble 
elms,  down  to  the  river ;  so  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  bnt  cross  the  road, 
and  wander  among  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, miles  and  miles,  either  east  or 
west— always  within  hearing  of  the 
gentle  voice  of  the  Usk,  and  often  in 
sight  of  the  long,  still  reaches  of  the 
river,  that  looked  like  beautiful  lakes, 
fringed  to  the  water  side  with  willows 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  cows  were  our  fellow-lodgers 
at  the  farm ;  and  no  sight  is  more 
fiuKinating,  especially  if  you  are  fond 
of  wiom  milk,  than  the  long  majestic 
inarch,  and  musical  invocations,  of  the 
milky  mothers,  as  they  come  home  at 
eveninff  from  the  pastures.  Before 
three  days  were  over,  the  names  of 
aJl  the  cows  were  household  words 
among  the  young  ones;  their  very 
voices  were  (ustinguished ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
aa  to  beauty,  was  Glo'ster,  though 
Bome  of  us  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  whiteness  of  Handsome  entitled 
ber  to  the  prize.  Then  there  were 
«bout  thirty  sheep;  but  with  them 
(In  spite  of  frequent  intercourse)  we 
ooula  only  make  out  a  general  ac« 
quaintance— for  we  disbelieve  altoge- 
ther  in  the  possibility  of  distingnishin  g 
one  of  the  flock  from  the  others.  It 
tnust  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  sheep  to  establish  an  aUbi;  and 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  the  im- 
possibility of  -detection  does  not 
encourage  some  of  the  bolder  of  the 
woolly-sided  heroes  to  some  desperate 
outrage.  There  could  be  no  identify- 
ing the  culprit  But  we  saw  no 
instance  of  spirit  among  them,  except 
«  wicked  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
young  lamb  to  overthrow  authorities 
and  powers ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
it  was  successful.  Our  friend  the  far- 
mer discovered  the  presence  of  some 
insects  in  the  wool,  or  rather  in  the 
body,  of  one  <tf  the  yearlings.  He 
proceeded,  attended  by  us  all,  to  ex- 
tirpate this  fatal  enemy  with  his 
•bears ;  and,  having  seiaed  the  sufferer, 
put  its  head  between  his  knees,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  bare  the  hiding-place 
Of  the  devourinff  grub.  By  some  un- 
Ind^y  chance,  the  lamb  got  its  head 


loose,  pushed  forward  with  two  €nr 
three  tremendous  jumps,  and  theoper- 
ator  was  thrown  on  his  back,  his  feet 
in  the  air,  and  the  shears  held  help- 
lessly up  in  his  discomfited  hands.  It 
created  great  consternation  amonp 
the  spectators ;  and  the  two  younger 
dilldren,  after  looking  on  in  speedi* 
less  amazement,  thought,  probaUy, 
that  the  assailant  was  a  tiger  is 
disguise,  and  sought  safety  ignomi* 
niously  in  flight.  The  padent — 
the  lamb,  we  mean — was  again  sob* 
mitted  to  the  shears,  the  grab  ex- 
tirpated, and  the  cure,  we  belienre, 
effected.  The  muscular  power  of  « 
sheep  is  tremendous^  and,  if  it  were 
to  get  its  head  between  the  ankles  of 
the  brazen  Achilles,  down  would  Mt 
the  glory  of  Hyde  Park.  It  Is  \nkt3kf 
they  have  not  found  out  the  secret  of 
their  strength,  as  they  might  take 
such  a  dangerous  attitude  as  material- 
ly to  raise  the  price  of  mutton — • 
consummation  by  no  means  to  be 
wished. 

In  addition  to  the  cows  and  sheep; 
and  innumerable  multitudes  of  chick- 
ens and  turkeys,  the  farm  boasted  « 
goodly  array  of  horses.  These  would 
have  made  a  poor  figure  at  New- 
market, as  they  were  no  kin  te 
Godolphin.or  Edipse— but  in  plough 
or  harrow'  they  looked  respectabte. 
There  was  an  old  mare,  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  daughter's  dau^- 
ter — Grannie,  and  Polly,  and  Rose 
by  name.  There  were  also  another 
mare  and  her  foal ;  but  our  acquaint- 
ance was  confined  to  the  three  gener- 
ations—-or  rather  to  the  two— f<^ 
Grannie  was  old  and  stupid ;  and  as 
the  farmer  sported  a  fine  old-fashioned 
strong  rough  gig,  we  occasionally 
pressed  PoUy  into  the  service,  put 
two  or  three  children  on  footstools  in 
the  front,  brandished  a  whip  that  had 
done  duty  at  the  plough,  and  trotted 
off  with  the  easy  dignity  of  four  mOee 
an  hour,  and  lionized  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Amidst  bumps,  and 
thumps,  and  bursts  of  laughter  at  the 
unwieldy  turn-out,  the  excursion  was 
pleasanter  than  if  made  in  a  diariot 
and  four. 

One  day  we  started  off  to  visit 
Baglaad  Castle;  the  distance  was 
five  or  six  mfles,  the  day  beaatlfid» 
the  mare  in  splendid  orderi  and  the 
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whip  onuunented  with  a  new  lash. 
Disregarding  the  whinnyings  and 
neighmgs  with  which  the  family  re- 
odved  onr  steed  as  we  passed  the 
field  where  they  were  all  assembled 
to  see  OS  at  the  gate,  from  Grannie 
down  to  the  foal,  we  applied  the 
thong  yigorooslj,  and  chirmped,  and 
wbistied,  and  cried  ^^Geel"  and 
'*  Hither !"  and  got  fairly  into  a  trot ; 
and  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  maintain 
the  paee  after  yon  have  once  got  into 
it— in  fact,  yon  find  some  dlfficnlt^ 
in  getting  into  a  slower  rate ;  and  if 
by  any  chance  we  pulled  np  altogether 
to  see  a  view,  Polly,  who  was  no 
jndge  of  the  pictnresqne,  was  very 
apt  to  tnm  rovnd  and  ran  away 
home — ^if  the  word  ^*rnn  away"  can 
be  applied  to  a  very  determined 
walk,  with  no  regard  whatever  to 
bit  and  rein.  A  straggle  of  this 
sort  was  very  apt  to  oocnr  at  Llan- 
sahitfraed  Lodge,  meaning,  we  are 
told,  in  the  original,  the  Church 
of  St  Bridget — ^and  a  pretty  church 
it  is.  It  is  in  a  park  of  moderate 
siae,  crowning  a  gentle  elevation ;  a 
carriage-drive  leads  to  it,  nicely  gra- 
velled, for  it  is  the  approach  to  Llan- 
saintfraed  House.  The  church,  when 
we  saw  it,  was  all  festooned  over  the 

Sorch  and  a  portion  of  the  walls,  with 
eneysuckle  in  fiill  show ;  roses  and 
other  flowers  were  planted  %11  round, 
and  a  fine  solid  stcme  cross  threw  its 
beautiM  shadow  over  the  graves. 
The  church  is  very  small  and  very 
old,  and  owes  a  part  of  its  good  con- 
dition to  the  good  fbrtune  of  having 
had  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  for  a 
parishioner.  Some  years  ago  he 
oocu^ed  Llaosaintfiraed  House,  and 
rescued  the  parish  firom  the  disgrace 
of  a  ruinous  and  neglected  church. 
It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  every 
parish  had  its  manor  occupied  so 
well— for  a  district  with  churches  so 
shamefully  fallen  mto  disrepair  we 
never  saw.  In  all  the  chttichyards, 
for  instance,  the  piety  of  our  fbie- 
fathers  had  raised  a  cross ;  and  it 
surely  does  not  argue  a  man  to  be  a 
Fuseyite,  if  he  thbiks  highly  of  such 
an  emblem  in  such  a  place;  and  in 
eveiy  instance,  except  this  one  of 
liansaintfiraed,  the  band  of  the  spoiler 
hath  been-  upon  it.  The  cross,  in 
every  instance,  is  broken^  anA  only  a 


portion  of  the  broken  pillar  remis- 
ing.   If  the  archdeacon  disapprovea 
of  the  cross,  let  it  be  removed  alto* 
gether ;  but  if  not,  let  It  be  repaired^ 
and  not  left  to  affront  the  parishioners 
with  the  daily  spectacle  of  the  rate- 
payers* meanness  and  the  clergyman's 
neglect.    So,  having  managed  to  get 
Polly's  head  round  agahi— for  ^e* 
had  availed  herself  of  onr  pause  ity 
whisk  homeward — ^we  proceed  on  our 
way  to  Ragland.    Welsh  precisians, 
we  perceive,  call  it  Rhaglan — and 
probably  attach  a  nobler  meaning  to* 
the  name  than  can  be  forced  out  of 
the  Saxon  Rag  and  Land ;   but  a9 
novelists  and  historians  have  agreed 
in  calling  it  Ragland,  we  shall  keep 
to  the  old  spelling  in  spite  of  sennachiep 
and  bard.  A  short  way  beyond  Uan- 
saintfraed  is  the  handsome  gate  and 
beantlftd  park  of  Clytha;  the  gate 
surmounted  by  a  magnificent  and 
highly  oraamented  Grothic  arch,  and 
the  mansion-house  pure  Grecian— an 
allegory,  perhaps,  of  the  gradual  dvi- 
liaation  of  mankind,  or  the  process 
by  which    chivalrous    knights    are 
turaed  into  Christian  ffentlemen.  The 
house  is  modera,  and  even  the  arch 
without  much  pretension  to  antiquity; 
but  the  familv  stretching  far  back  hnto 
the  gloom  of  ages,  and  lineal  ances- 
tors of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
Since  the  Deluge,  however,  they  have 
restricted  themselves  to  this  part  of 
Monmouthshune;  and  judging  firom  the 
number  of  Joneses — whidixis  the 
great  name  in  the  neighbourhood—' 
tiiere  seems  no  great  chancel  of  the 
genealogical  tree  being  hi  want  of 
branches.  There  is  nothing  so  strange 
in  a  new  vicinity  as  the  diflbrent 
weight  attached  to  family  names. 
We  have  known  districts  where  the 
word  Smith  itself,  even  without  the 
fictitious  dlffuity  of  y  in  the  middle 
and  e  at  Uie  end,  was  pronounced 
with  great  veneration.    Jones— else- 
where sacred  to  the  comic  muse— i9 
of  as  potent  syllable— unluckUy  it  has 
only  one-^fliong  the  banks  of  the 
Usk,  as  Seott  or  Douglas  on  the  Nitb 
and  Tanow.    And  such  is  the  efl^ec^ 
of  territorial  or  moral  association,  that 
we  shall  willingly  withdraw  an  objee-^ 
tion  we  made  to  a  line  in  the  tragedy 
of  our  late  firiend  J-—  8       ,  where 
one,  (peaking  of  the  patriot 
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Pjm— to  eye  and  ear  the  most  pith^- 
lees  ai^d  contemptible  of  cegHomens — 
eajs, 

^  There  is  a  soand  of  thunder  in  the 
name. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  very 
distinct  peal  of  heaven^s  dread  artil- 
lery in  the  ear  of  that  bitter-hearted 
Bonndhead  every  time  he  heard  tha 
Biagic  word — ^Pym. 

The  family  highest  in  mere  antiqoi- 
ty  in  Monmontiiishire,  we  are  told,  re-^ 
joioes  in  the  corioos-looking  name  of 
Fiogers.  From  them  are  descended  the 
Boble  Beanforts,  and  even  the  Joneses 
^Olytha.  For  hundreds  of  years,  the 
Frogerses  had  kept  going  down-hill ; 
estate  after  estate  had  disappeared; 
farm  after  £u:m  took  to  flight;  tiU, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago^  the  blood 
«£.the  Progerses  flowed  in  the  veins 
ef  a  poor  gentleman  with  about  two 
hundred  a-year,  a  house  in  very  bad 
a^air,  and  family  pride  that  seemed 
to  flourish  in  proportion  as  every. 
Ihing  else  decayed.  Some  tourist,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches^  encouu/- 
tered  this  Monmouthshire  Marius  sit* 
tmg  among  the  rains  of  his  former 
state.  The  tourist  was  of  a  genealogi> 
eid  turn  of  mind,  and  the  Desdicbado 
poured  forth  his  hoarded  boasts  in 
hie  sympathizing  ear.  ^*  Out  of  thia 
iiouse»"  he  said,  pointing  mechanically 
to  the  tottering  walls  of  his  family 
mansion,  but  metaphorically  aUuding 
to  the  House  of  Progers,  ^^  came  the 
Joneses  of  Clytha  and  Llanerth— out 
ef  this  house  came  the  noble  Somer- 
sets, now  Dukes  of  Beaufort;"  and 
so  he  went  on,  relating  all  the  great 
lind  powerfol  names  that  had  owed, 
their  origin  to  his  house.  The  tourist 
seems  also  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  architecture,  fw  his  answer 
to  the  catalogue  was—^'  Well,  sir,  it's 
-my  advice  to  yon  to  come  out  of  this 
house  yourself  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
«r  it  will  be  down  upon  you  some  of 
Ibfise  days  to  a  certainty." 

On  passing  Clytha,  we  eater  into  a^ 
torritory  whiah  might  mere  justly  be 
ealled  Somersetshire  than  the  county 
OB  the  other  side  of  the  ehanneL  The. 
Ihikes  ef  Besnfert  seem  paramoosi 
wherever  you  go ;  and  in  every  town^ 
and  even  in  all  the  villages,  there  kk 
flsn  to  be  a  house  of  entertainmettt 


with  the  BoyaL  portcattiaes  the  sit 
post,  and  the  name  of  the  Beaafoit 
Arms.    The  domains  of  the  fiamilx 
must  be  hunger  than  half  a  dosom 
fiureign  principalities;  and,  from,  ail 
we  heard,  the  conduct  of  the  proaent 
noble  Somerset  is  worthy  of  his  higli 
position—liberal,  kind-lwarted,  mag'* 
nificent.    One  thing  vecy  pleassal  to 
see  was  the  little  ganien-grouBd  tafcoi 
from  the  road,  snd  sftoehed  to  aioa 
clean  oottages,  almoin  all  the  wa^. 
Little  porticms,  about  thirty  feet  m 
depth,  aadeohaiderableleagth^feniieA 
the  wealth  and  oraameat  dT  tha  waj* 
side  dwellings.    They  were  all  well 
flUed  with  a^^  and  other  fruit-traeii 
and  stocked  with  usefoL  vegetaUes. 
If  this  is  the  plan  of  endosiiig  omii* 
aiKms,  we  wish  we  w^e  in  Parliameaft 
to  give  Lord  Worsley  onr  aid ;  ibr  a 
£sw  perches,  well  hedged  and  carefnUj 
ki^t,  are  worth  all  the  rights  of  pa»» 
tare,  whether  of  cows,  geese,  or  don* 
keys,  that  ever  the  poor  poesessed. 
Inside  of  this  fringe  of  rustie  wdepem^ 
dencies,  snug  farm-houses  rose  i^)  Im 
all  directions ;  but,  with  a  perveise- 
neas  which  seems  characteristic  of  tha 
whole  county,  and  not  limited  to  £vm« 
houses,  or  even  semi-genteeL  viUaa» 
no  sooner  does  a  man  fix  en  a  nioa 
situation — a   rising  knoli  beside  m 
river^a  gentle  slope — or  beaaiiful 
level  greea — no  sooner  does  he  rear  m 
modest,  or  perhl^M  an  ornamental^ 
mansion  on  the  site^  than  his  next 
eare  is  to  plant  as  thick  round  it  as 
the  trees  wUi  stand.     EIom^  poplsss, 
oaks,  and  larches,  in  a  few  years 
block  up  the  view;    and   arbutus^ 
rododendrons,  and  enormoua  Portugal 
huurels,  stand  as   an   unpenetrablo 
screen  before  every  window ;  so  that 
a  house,  which  by  its  architectura 
ought  to  be  sn  orhament.to  the  neigh- 
bouHiood,  and  should  oommaod  wM» 
hills  and  rich  valleya»  might  as  weH  be 
a  wigwam  in  an  Indian  forest.  There 
seems  a  gi«ater  tendency  to  rheuma^ 
tism  than  remaaee  among  the  inhabit 
tants ;  uid^  by  the  by,  we  observed 
on  all  the  walls  Welsh  plaoarda  oC 
Parr's  pills.    But  in  spite  of  the  Uurge 
lettenK  and  the  pepulou^ness  of  thsi 
towns  and  villages  when  they  wesa 
posted  ttpi,  we  did  not  see  a  sihgia 
individnal  reading  tbeamMMmoameniSb 
Quay ,  oan  the  Welsh  peaaantiy  rea4 
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Welsh?  or  is  their  book-iMMromg 
Kmiled  to  English,  and  thdr  nativa 
loDgne  )0l^  to  its  oml  freedom,  nn- 
tTMnmeled  wfth  A^.B*  C?  In  addi-^ 
tlon  to  the  anal  fcnee  of  in^Mnetrabie 
^pees  and  shrabe,  we  BOtioed  am 
pKttj  litUe  dwelling,  newly  built,  & 
■1^6  or  two  from  the  village  of  Rag«^ 
land,  tastafoUy  oraamented  with  aa 
iBflieBfie  heap  of  compoet,  whidk 
aeariy  barricaded  the  dsawiBg-roont 
window.  The  inhabitaot  moat  have 
fe«en  a  prodigions  agrioaltnriat ;  and 
^bably  preferred  the  nsefoi,  biife 
anroraantic  heap,  to  an;f  other  otject 
in  the  view.  We  gare  it  the  name  of 
Ckiano  Hall. 

Bat  where,  all  this  while,  is  Rag- 
land  Castle,  and  when  will  the  eld 
Bare  jiggle  joggle  to  the  end  of  onr 
eeorse?    All  eyes  were  kept  in  con- 
etant  motion  to  catch  a  glinpee  of  the 
tewers  and  pinnadea,  of  which  we 
felt  sare  we  were  now  within  a  mile.. 
TreeS)  trees,  and  nothing  bat  trees, 
with  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  bine  hills 
iu*  off,  and  wreittha  of  smoke  from 
oottages  or  tems  rising  above  tlia 
wilderness  of  leaves.    At  last,  on  « 
nttle  elevation  on  the  left  hand,  rising 
aolemiriy  into  the  silent  air,  we  caogl^ 
sight  of  the  eld  rain,  with  great  pen* 
derons  walls,  covered  with  ivy,  and 
tile  sky  seen  through  the  open  arches 
of  its  immense  windows.   A  beantifiil 
mass  of  bnHding,  with  snch  rents  sod 
ilssares  in  it,  that  yon  wondered  whe* 
ther  it  was  ever  entire ;  and  the  walls 
so  thick  and  massive  that  yon  won- 
dered again  bow  it  ever  fell  into  dB«« 
eay.    We  hobbled  iaio  the  viliage^ 
keeping  the  castle  hi  view  the  whole 
time,  got  good  qnarters  for  the  mare 
at  the  first  hostel  we  enconnteredt 
and  proceeded  op  a  conntry  lane  to 
spend  an  hoar  or  two  among  the  ndns. 
The  entrance  is  very  fine,  and  might 
^e  rise  to  grand  historic  emotions 
in  people  fond  of  the  feadal  and  snb- 
Hme ;  bat  in  onr  instance  snch  a  train 
of  thought  woold  have  been  impossi- 
ble, for  jost  inside  of  the  majestic  per^ 
tal  sat  an  old  haiper  thnnnming  away 
at  the  paithetic  raeloc^  of  Jenny  Jonea. 
He  might  as  weH  have  played  Jim 
Crow  at  once,  for  romance  was  pot  to 
ffight,  and  we  speecily  got  aa  fn*  aa 
we  could  from  the  diesoendant  of  Ta- 
lessin.     The  Poke  of  Beantot.  has 


fitted  np  tlie  roina  in  a  way  that  would 
have  gratified  the  heart  of  Mrs  Bad- 
cliffe.    Winding  stairs  lead,  in  the 
tbicknesa  of  the  walla,  from  tower  to 
tower,  and  the  dim  corridois  and  diz* 
sying  bartizans  are  made  safe  to  the 
most  timid  of  Coekneys  by  stout  wood- 
sa  banisters,  that  enable  you  to  stand 
aa  secnre^  on  a  crombling  battlement 
as  on  the  tap  of  SaUsbary  plain.   Wa 
sasr  the  ooorts  and  quadranglea,  ad- 
mired the  ^lendid  windows,  and  only 
wondered  at  the  lowness  of  the  ceil- 
inga  of  some  of  the  principal  roomsir 
aa  from  floor  to  floor  oould  not  have 
been  more  than  seven  &et  and  a  halL 
There  were  fountain  oourts  without  a 
firantain ;.  and  ehapel-yards  with  na 
chapel;   why  should  we   speak  of 
kitehenai  eonjnring  vp  visions  of  roast- 
ed ogfien,  and  batteries  soggei»tive  of 
hogsheads  of  home-brewed  ale,  when 
fire-places  are  now  choked  up,  and 
aothmg  is  left  of  the  buttery  but  a 
pile  of  broken  stones?    At  first,  on 
going  in,  we  dilated  on  the  grand 
things  we  shonld  do  in  the  way  of 
restoration  if  we  were  the  lord  of  the 
eastle.    Firsts  we  would  fit  it  up  ex- 
actly as  it  was  in  the  brave  days  of 
old :  we  shonld  have  new  floors  put 
in  the  andience^^mber ;  aroof  on  tho 
great  dining-baU.;  a  stately  dais  at 
&e  upper  end,  and  get  it  from  the 
hands  of  Pugts — the  Identical  castle 
of  the  days  of  Elisabeth.    But,  oit 
closer  inspection,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  natural  condition  of 
soch  buildings  is  Uiat  of  interesting 
renaaina    The  rooms  are  low,  the 
passages  are  dark;  the  bed-rooms  dog- 
kennels,  the  stairs  ladders,  the  court- 
yaids  damp,  the  windows  all  turned 
the  wrong  way,  and,  in  short,  the 
MXteenth  century  an  excellent  trim- 
mer of  popes  and  conqueror  of  arma^ 
das,  but  a  very  bad  architect. 

In  one  of  the  court-yards  was  a 
flock  of  riieep  nibbling  at  the  grass 
that  had  been  trodden  by  the  great 
marqnis,  as  he  walked  down  after  his 
noble  defence^  to  deliver  his^word  to 
the  Parliamentarian  Fairfax.  Has 
Gattermole  or  Charles  Landseer 
nev«>  thought  of  the  brave  old  cava- 
lier, at  tiie  age  of  eighty-five,  snr- 
Boidering  his  aacestrid  bomcr-^ur- 
rennded  by  his  sorrowing  garrisoiit 
and  bearing  himself  with  the  true  dig- 
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rdty  of  a  heroic  noble?  Let  them 
think  of  this,  and  send  ns  a  proof 
print. 

Leader  of  the  sheep  was  the  most 
beantifol  ram  that  ever  was  seen 
shice  Aries  was  made  a  star.  All 
onr  common-place  muttons  at  home 
sank  into  insignificance  at  once.  The 
children  patted  it,  and  fed  it,  and 
kissed  it, — and  to  all  their  endear* 
ments  it  answered  in  the  most  be- 
witching manner.  It  followed  them 
like  a  dog,  and  rubbed  its  head 
against  them,  and  it  was  soon  veiy 
evident  that  the  greatest  beauty  of 
Rsglsnd  Castle,  in  certain  eyes,  was 
thiddy  cased  in  wool.  The  ancient 
gardener  told  ns  it  had  once  taken 
such  a  fimcy  to  one  of  the  visitors, 
that  it  had  followed  her  np  a  hundred 
and  sixty  steps  to  the  veiy  top  of  the 
signal  tower, — and  theold  lady  was  so 

g leased  with  it,  she  wished  to  take  it 
ome  with  her,  though  she  lived  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  off.  And  cer« 
tainly  if  ever  a  pet  of  such  a  size  was 
idlowable,  it  must  have  been  the 
gentle  creature  before  us.  But  all 
things  are  deceitful— gentle-looking 
rams'  among  the  number,^for  on  the 
discontinuance  of  our  gifts,  he  waxed 
aH  of  a  sudden  very  wroth,  and 
favoured  the  youngest  of  the  party 
with  a  butt,  that  made  her  not  know 
whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  her 
heels — which  is  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  ignorance,  for  she  was 
exactly  half-way  between  both.  So, 
converting  our  admuration  of  the 
golden  fleece  into  a  kick,  we  raised 
the  astonished  victim  of  his  anger, 
and  after  a  delightftd  stroll  got  into 
our  gig  again,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
at  our  comfortable  home. 

We  have  head  of  people  being  a 
month  at  Cairo,  and  never  going  to 
see  the  Pyramids, — a  circumstance 
which  does  not  give  a  very  lofty 
idea  of  their  activity.  We  deter- 
mined  to  show  those  stay-at-homes  a 
good  example,  and  not  remain  a 
week  in  Monmouthshire  without 
visiting  the  Wye.  Again  the  old  gig 
was  put  in  requisition;  but  on  this 
occasion  we  succeeded  in  borrowing  a 
horse  of  a  neighbouring  fanner,  that 
trotted  merrily  np  and  down  hill  at  a 
reasonable  pace ;  and  away  we  started 
on  one  of  the  few  warm  days  of  this 
hyperborean  snmmeri  on  our  way  to 


the  town  of  Monmouth.  Gteatisthe 
enjoyment  of  passing  through  a  bean* 
tiftil  country  on  a  fine  dear  day  la 
June.    There  w$fi  no  dost — the  aun 
was  not  too  hot — the  hedges  were  in 
ftill  leaf,  and  no  drawbi^  to  our 
felldty  except  a  preternatural  dread 
of   stone   heaps   by   the  roadside^ 
on  the  part  of  our  ateed,  which 
kept  ns  on  the  alert  to  try  and  peB 
in  the  proper  direction  the  moment  lie 
shied  to  the  side.    All  other  objects 
in  nature  or  art  it  passed  with  the 
equanimity  of  a  sage ;  tilted  waggona 
with  the  wind  flapping  their  canvass 
coverings  with  a  sound  and  motion 
that  would  justify  a  little  tremor  ia 
the  heart  of  Bucephalus  —  stage- 
coaches, loaded  with  men  and  log* 
gage,    rushing  down -hill  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  apparently  deter- 
mined to  force  their  way  over  onr 
very  heads.     Agunst  all   these  it 
showed  the  most  unflinching  courage; 
but  if  it  came  to  a  heap  of  stones, 
large  or  small,  broken  or  entire,  it  loat 
its  presence  of  mind  in  a  moment^ 
and  would  have  jumped  for  safety 
into  the  ditch  at  the  other  side  of  tito 
road,  if  not  restrained  by  a  pull  at  the 
rem,  and  a  good  cut  of  the  whip 
sdentifically  applied.  Even  the  mile- 
stone was  an  object  of  great  alarm  ; 
and  as  there  were  twdve  of  them  on 
the  way,  and  the  cowardly  creature 
never  by  any  chance  missed  seeing 
them,  however  deep  they  were  sunk 
in  hedges,  or  buried  in  grassy  hankSf 
we  never  required  to  distinguish  the 
figures  on  the  stones,  but  calculated  the 
progress  we  made  by  the  number  of 
starts  and  struggles.   After  a  dozen 
of  these  debates,  which  created  great 
amusement  among  the  juveniles  of  the 
party,  we  arrived  at  the  dean  delight- 
fhl  town  of  Monmouth — and  here  let 
us  make  amends  for  the  disparaging 
mention  of  this  place  in  our  former 
narrative  of  House-Hunting  in  Wales. 
The  weather  on  that  occasion  was  very 
bad,  and  the  inn  we  lunched  at  a  very 
poor  and  uncomfortable  one.    When 
a  person's  prindpal  acquaintance  with 
a  town  consists  in  his  experience  of  its 
wet  streets  and  tough  beef-steaks,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  h&  impressions  ace 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.    On 
the  present  oocasion  we  drove  to  the 
B€«nf<Mrt  Anns,  and^  in  imitation  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  **  we  pulled 
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at  the  ben  with  a  lordly  air."  The 
hostler  and  his  enrates  rashed  zeal* 
otisly  from  the  farther  end  of  the  yard, 
and  received  ns  with  astonishing  com* 
mand  of  face — not  a  grin  was  visible, 
€ven  the  waiters  sto<^  with  decorous 
solemnity,  while  child  after  child  was 
lifted  down,  and  all  ont  of  one  gig. 
They  rather  looked  on  with  the  pleas- 
ed expression  we  have  seen  on  the 
countenances  of  a  roral  andience  when 
Mr  Ingilby,  or  other  jnggler,  produced, 
out  of  some  unaccountably  prolific 
hat,  a  stcwlng-pan,  a  salt-cellar,  a 
couple  of  eggs,  a  brood  of  chickens, 
and  finally  the  maternal  hen.  We 
ordered  a  cold  dinner  to  be  put  into 
baskets,  with  a  moderate  accompani- 
ment of  bottles  and  glasses — enquhred 
if  a  boat  was  to  be  had  to  take  us  up  the 
Wye— were  recommended  to  a  certain 
barge-master  of  the  name  of  Williams ; 
and,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  were 
safely  stowed  in  a  beantiM  clipper, 
thirty  feet  long,  with  only  nine  inches 
draught  of  water,  with  a  gorgeous 
morning  over  our  heads,  luxurious 
cushions  on  the  seats,  a  tug,  in  the 
shape  of  a  most  strong,  active  fellow, 
pulling  us  by  the  towing-path,  and, 
seated  at  the  helm,  the  most  civil,  the 
most  polite,  the  most  communicative, 
and  the  most  talkative  man  that  it 
ever  was  our  fortune  to  meet.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  a  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  trades  and  offices.  He 
was  innkeeper,  boat-builder,  boat- 
owner,  pilot,  turner,  Bristol-trader, 
wood-merchant,  coracle-maker,  fish- 
erman, historisji,  and,  above  all,  a 
warrior  of  the  most  tremendous  cour- 
age. In  aU  of  these  capacities  he 
had  no  rival ;  and  as  it  was  his  own 
boat,  his  'native  town,  his  own  river, 
and  we  wera  merely  his  passengers, 
he  had  it  all  his  own  way.  He  stood 
up  in  the  excitement  of  his  discourse, 
and  talked  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission— sometimes  to  us — sometimes 
to  a  litUe  boy  he  had  brought  on 
board  to  look  after  the  baskets-^ 
sometimes  to  the  man  on  the  towing- 
path — and  sometimes  to  himself;  but 
at  all  times  there  fell  thick  and  fast 
about  our  ears  the  words  of  Thomas 
Williams ;  and  of  all  his  words,  Tho- 
mas Williams  was  the  hero.  As 
people  get  used  to  the  noise  of  a 
waterfhu,  at  last  we  stood  the  perpe- 
tual sound  without  any  inconvenience, 


and  carried  on  quiet  conversation,  or 
sank  into  silent  admiration,  as  we 
floated  past  the  bold  cliffs,  or  soft- 
wooded  shores,  of  the  sylvan  Wye. 

For  the  first  mite  or  two  from 
Monmouth,  the  hermit  of  the  woods 
Is  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  banks 
are  low ;  the  water  sluggish ;  and  the 
scenery  common-place.  The  beauties 
begin  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  where 
Mr  Blakemore  has  built  a  large  and 
oomfortable*lookinghon8e.  On  a  high, 
conical  hill  above  the  mansion,  there 
stands  a  lofky  gaaebo  of  open  Iron* 
work,  oommand&ig  a  view  of  we  don*t 
remember  how  many  counties;  bnt 
before  our  dcenme  had  got  half-way 
into  an  account  of  each  of  them,  with 
their  capital  towns,  the  names  of  the 
present  mayors,  and  the  noble  fami- 
lies he  had  supplied  with  crioket-batSt 
we  had  passed  far  away  among  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  oak  district ;  and 
our  friend  launched  into  a  description 
of  oak  plantations  In  general— the 
value  of  oaks  per  acre— the  sum  paid 
to  Lord  George  for  his  estate,  which 
was  bought  by  government  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  last  time  the  duke  was 
in  power — 

"What  duke?" 

An  unlucky  question,  for  it  led  into 
a  disquisition  on  all  dukes,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  an  enoondnm  on  the 
late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  as  the  best 
soldier  that  England  had  ever  pro- 
duced. -*'He  was  a  true  setter's 
friend,  and  flogged  every  soul  that 
came  on  parade-ground  with  a  dirty 
shirt.  I  don't  tibink  there  was  ever 
keen  such  a  militia  regimen^^there 
was  a  sight  more  flogging  in  it  than 
the  reg'lars---so  it  was  quite  a  comfort 
to  some  fellers  that  didn't  like  it,  to 
go  into  tho  line.  I  was  in  it  myself; 
but  I  liked  the  duke,  though  he  would 
have  flogged  me  as  soon  as  look  at 
me.  And  such  dinners  he  gave  us 
when  our  time  was  over— it  was 
dreadfol — six  of  our  corporals  died  of 
drinking  in  one  month.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  officer  ever  /  see. 
I  was  threatened  myself  with  a  thing 
they  call  deHrium  tremens^  for  he  dined 
us  in  tents  for  a  fortnight'  at  a  time. 
It's  a  pity  tho  French  never  limded ; 
we  would  have  licked  them  like  satiks. 
I  hates  a  Frenchman,  and  hqM  to 
have  a  fling  at  'em  yet." 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  glided 
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liirther  and  farther  kito  tJie  lesfy 
cesses  of  the  river.  Sach  bnks  are 
nowhere  else  to  be  seen — ^bigh  per- 
peadicnlar  clif&,  broken  off  in  ail  man- 
ner of  fantastic  sliapes;  sometimes  a 
great  rook  standmg  np  bare,  smooth, 
and  majestic,  like  a  vast  tower  of 
some  gigantic  cathedral ;  somQjtimes  a 
soMtary  column,  higher  and  more 
maffiive  than  any  of  an  architect's 
destf^g,  with  its  capital  ornamented 
with  self-sown  shrobs,  and  hi  base 
washed  by  the  rippling  water.  £ach 
of  these  called  forth  an  anecdote  from 
onr  guide,  phUosopher,  and  friend — 
one  was  *^  the  scene  of  the  great  fight 
between  Oharactems  and  the  Romans. 
The  Bomans  lilted  *em;  lor  them 
Wel^  was  never  no  great  shahes. 
-I  could  lick  any  three  ancient  Britons 
J  ever  saw  myself— and  they  knows 
it.  And,^  as  to  Oharactems,  he  conld 
be  no  great  general,  or  he  never  would 
have  fought  on  that  side  <tf  the  water. 
He  shonU  have  oome  across  to  the 
other  side,  and  he  would  have  licked 
them  Bomans  to  a  certainty.** 

We  thought  it  was  a  pity  Mr  Wil- 
liams, who,  in  spite  of  his  contempt 
for  the  ancient  Britons,  was  as  true  a 
Welshman  as  ever  ate  his  leek,  bad 
not  been  of  the  coundi  of  war  of  Ca- 
ractacus — ^for  it  tnu  the  scene  of  his 
great  struggle  we  were  passing.  The 
ground  stUi  bears  the  name  of  daugh- 
ter Field,  andk  was  a  fit  altar  on  which 
to  offsr  the  last  victims  to  national 
fiBcdom.  The  scenery  aU  round  it 
is  of  the  noblest  character — rock  and 
wood,  and  the  mountain  chain  that 
tiiey  hoped  had  shut  ont  the  invader. 
The  liver  beads  round  it,  and  enables 
yea  to  keep  for  a  k>ug  time  in  view 
the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  rude  remains  of  what  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  Roman  en- 
campment. After  aa  hour  or  two 
delightedly  spent  in  gHcfiag  under 
eDormons  diffs,  and  whading  among 
woods  of  all  hoes  and  siaes,  hanging 
-over  the  precipice,  and  waving  thek' 
branches  afanost  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  we  arrived  at  our  pcunt  of  des- 
.tinatioB,  a  high  rwik  called  Simon's 
.  Yatt,  which  onr  agreeable  contpankm 
described  as  the  finest  thiai^  in  the 
worid.  On  bringing  to  at  the  hwdkig- 
place,  we  found  we  had  nearly  a  mUe 
to  walk  up  a  steep  road,  newly  escarp- 
ed on  flie  side  of  the  hiU ;  and  setting 
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ourselves  maaMly  to  the  effort, 
began  oar  march — ^Williams  insisted 
mi  being  the  useful  member  of  the 
party.    He  offered,  in  the  idenitadfi 
of  lus  strength,  to  carry  the  shawk, 
to  carry  a  couple  of  children,  to  cauary 
ourselves ;   he   thought   nothing  it 
wdghts ;  he  was  used  to  hard  laUKur; 
he  rather  liked  some  difficult  thing  ti> 
do;  and  finally,  nearly  broke  down 
under  the  burden  of  one  of  the  pnn 
vision  baskets;  stq>ping  eveiy  no«r 
and  then  to  rest,  and  evidently  over- 
tasked.   The  day  was  very  hot — the 
soil  was  a  red  ironstone— there  waa 
no  shelter  from  the  pervading  son — 
ttMl  the  ascent  was  on  an  iDdinatioe 
of  at  least  one  foot  in  six. ;  at  last, 
howevw^  uiiged  on  by  a  desire  to  en- 
joy the  prospect — and  the  lunch — and 
also  with  a  malicious  intention,  shar- 
-ed  by  the  whole  party,  to  walk  <Mr 
companion  to  death,  we  surmounted 
aU  difficulties,  wound  round  a  rodgr 
emmeace  at  the  top,  and  sudd^y 
found  ourselves  on  a  beautifully  wood- 
ed platform,  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  most  surprising  viev 
we  ever  saw.    The  river  Wye  takes 
a  sharp  turn  round  the  foot  of  this 
enormous  projection,  not  only  winding 
round   the  extrendty,  but  actually 
flowing  down  on  one  side  exactly  ae 
it  flowed  up  on  the  otheri  leaving 
Shnon's  Yatt  as  a  sort  of  wedge  in- 
.serted  in  its  eoarae,  and  presents  the 
extraordinaiy  effect  of  the  same  river 
atthesamemoment  running  bothnortk 
andsouth.  Thesnmmitof  &Bon*sTatt 
Js  not  above  fifty  foet  wide,  and  the 
descent  on  one  side  is  perpendicnlaK, 
showing  the  river  directly  under  yoor 
feet,  and  on  the  other  is  neariy  pred- 
pitotts,  leaving  oaly  room,  between  its 
base  and  the  river,  for  a  most  paciu- 
resqne  assemblage  of  cottages  called 
the  New- Weir  village.    Directly  in 
froBt  is  the  rieh  levd  champaign,  oo»- 
taining  the  town  of  Ross  at  a  consi- 
derable  distance,  Goodrich  Priory, 
and  many  other  residences,  from  the 
feudal  Castle  to  the  undated  Gnm^ 
On  the  horiaou-llne  you  veoognise  Led- 
bury, the  Malvern  bills,  and  the  whole 
oat&neoftheBlaek  mowntwins.  On  the 
right, where  the  river  careen  along  kk 
its  backward  course,  you  see  the  iater- 
.  ttinable  fuiiage  of  the  forest  of  Deaa^ 
and  the  rich  valleys  of  Glo'stemhiie^ 
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A  Tery  hndsome  house,  abont  a  mile 
4owii  the  liTer,  attracted  oaf  atten^ 
tion.   '^  It*e  a  regMar  good  billet,'*  said 
Mr  WiHiams,  breaking  off  from  sone 
other  piece  of  infonnation  with  which 
he  was  regaling  the  idle  wind,  for 
by  this  time  we  had  acquired  a  power 
of  not  hearing  a  word  he  said ;  ^^  and 
it's  a  great  shame,  the  gent  as  owns  it 
never  Jives  in  it.    He  is  a  veiy  great 
man  in  foreign  parts ;  and  the  Pope  is 
his  nncle.    So,  in  coarse,  he  always 
lives  in  France  to  be  near  his  great 
relations.**      No    cross-examination 
could  shake  bis  statement  of  this 
'genealogical  curiosity ;  so  we  looked 
with  increased  interest  on  t&e  mansion 
of  the  Pope's  nephew,  whose  principal 
merit  by  the  by,  in  Mr  Williams's 
eyes,  was,  that  he  had  once  furnished 
him  with  a  coracle.    After  gratifying 
our  eyes  for  a  long  time  with  the  sur- 
prising prospect,  we  found   a   nice 
shady  spot  in  a  plantation  at  a  little 
distance;  spread  shawls  and  cloaks 
upon  the  grass,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  the  mysteries  of  cold  meat,  hard- 
boQed  eggs,  an  excellent  salad,  and 
Gainness*s  porter — ^not  to  mention  a 
beautiful  gooseberry  tart.. and  spark- 
ling ginger-beer.     Sgme  feasts  have 
been  more  splendid,  and  some  perhaps 
more  seasoned  with  eloquence  and 
wisdom — ^but,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
'field  sfqrB  of  the  muted  party  of  the 
Primroses   and.  the  Fiamboronghs, 
*^*  If  there  was  not  much  wtt  among 
the  company,  there  was  a  great  deal 
*«€  laughter,  and  that  did  just  as  well.'* 
So  we  laughed  a  good  hour  among 
^e  shady  walks  at  8imon*s  Tatt — 
managed  for  five  whole  minutes  to 
stop  onr  companIon*s  conversation, 
by  fillmg  his  month  with  beef  and 
porter,    distributed    the  ^  fragments 
among  a  hungiy  and  admiring  popn- 
laflon  of  young   coal-heavers   who 
looked  on — like  a  gronp  starting  out 
•of  Mnrfllo's  pictures — and  with  empty 
baskets  and  joyous  hearts,  set  off  on 
<mr  homeward  way.     We  glided  at 
onr  own  sweet  will  down  the  river, 
ezchaneed  the  bark  for  our  plethoric 
gig,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  after 
twelve  starts  at  the  twelve  milestones, 
arrived  in  safety  at  our  home. 

By  .this  thne  there  were  no  symp- 
toms left  of  deficient  health  and 
strength — the  hivalid  would  have 
done  for  an  honoraiy  member  of  the 


ehib  of  fat  people  recorded  in  tha 
Spectator;  and  we  looked  with  dis* 
dahi  on  the  level  territory  on  tlw 
banks  of  the  Usk,  and  longed  for  hills 
to  climb,  and  wadls  to  get  over,  and 
rocks  to  overcome,  like  knights-errant 
in  search  of  adventures.    No  walk 
was  too  great  fbr  ns.    We  thought  of 
challenging  Captain  Barclay  to  a 
match  agauist  time,  or  of  travdHng 
through  England  as  the  Pedestriaik 
Wonders.      Walker,  the  twopenny 
postman,  would  have  had  no  diance 
against  ns.    So,  merely  by  way  of 
practice,  we  started  off  one  day,  itMSk 
'straw-hats  and  short  summer  fro^lo);, 
and  every  other  accompaniment  of  a 
professed  pedestrian*B  tum-ont,  and 
-away  we  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
churchyard    of   Lhmvair    OgideiL 
Through  rich  fields  of  grass  we  saun* 
tered — over  stiles  we  lesq>t — through 
hedges  we  dashed — and  occasionally 
became  prosaic  enough  to  walk  on 
ibr  half  a  mile  or  so  in  a  country 
lane,  but  generally  we  preferred  tres- 
passing thromgh   a  corn-field,  aad 
losing  our  way  in  searching  Ibr  a 
short  cut  across  a  plantation ;  and  at 
last,  after  many  hairbreadth  ^scapes 
— after  being  terrified  by  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  bull,  which  turned  out  to  bb 
a  sentimental  cow  giving  vent  to  her 
agitated  feelings  in  what  somebody 
calls  a  **  gentle  voice  and  low** — aft^ 
nearly  losing  half  the  party  by  tiie 
faithlessness  of  a  plank  that  crossed 
a  diteh  that  swarmed  with  an  hi- 
nnmerable  nmltitiide  of  tadpdes — 
after  horpassing  tibese,  and   many 
other  perils,  we  at  last  got  into  the 
quiet  road  that  leads  from  Penty 
Ckutre  bridge  down  to  the  church  of 
Llanvau: — a  large,   soleratt-h>okiiig 
churchyard,  ornamented  with  a  goodly 
array  of  splendid  yew-trees,  and  boast- 
ing, at  some  former  period,  a  majestip 
stone  cross,  now  of  course  defaced, 
and  the  very  square  it  stood  upon 
moss-grown  and  in  ruins.  The  church 
itself  is  a  plain  quiet  structure,  but 
the  sylvan  beauty  and  i)eaceful  secln- 
sion  of  the  situation  cannot  be 'Sur- 
passed. We  measured  the  great  yews, 
and  several  of  them  were  tweaty-^ur 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  circnoiference 
at  four  feet  from*  the  ground.    There 
.were  some  graves  enclosed  in  railrngSt 
and  surrounded  by  evergreens  and 
rose-trees ;  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
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pUco  was  not  destroyed  by  a  few 
nibbling  sheep  that  cropped  the  short 
^rass  on  the  graves  where  the  mde 
xorefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept.  Can 
4he  sepulchral  mnses  have  found  their 
waj  to  so  remote  a  district  as  this  ?  , 
Have  *^ afflictions  sore"  and  "vain 
phyucians'*  obtained  a  scnlptor  among 
the  headstones  of  this  ont-of-the-vajr 

gace?  Wo  made  a  survey  of  the 
scriptions,  as  a  very  sure  guide  to 
4lie  state  of  education  among  the  pea- 
jsantry,  and  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  decidedly 
gone  abroad.  Even  monuments  of 
some  pretension  to  grandeur,  with 
fall-cheeked  cherubs  on  the  sides,  and 
«oUd  stones  on  the  top,  offered  no 
better  specimens  of  spelling  and  com- 
position than  this : — 

**  Laden  with  age  my  years  they  flew—. 
The  Lord  is  holy,  just,  and  trew.'* 

And  on  the  slab,  over  a  child  of 
4hree  years  old,  the  following  pithy 
observation : — 

^If  life  and  care  conld  death  p^rrent, 
My  days  would  not  so  soon  been 
spent.*' 

The  sculptor,  in  many  instances, 
(being  tired  probably  of  chiselling  the 
same  words  over  and  over,)  had  at- 
tempted an  improvement  by  altering 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines, — an 
Ingenious  device  on  his  part,  and  a 
pleasing  puzzle  to  the  spectator : — 

"  A  tender  husband  and  a  father 
dear,  a  faithful  friend  lies 
buried  hear,  he  was  tme  and 
just  in  all  his  ways,  he  do 
deserve  this  wortiiey  praise.' 

To  the  memory  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Hall,  appeared  some  lines  of 
«  superior  kind,  with  which  we  never 
met  elsewhere : — 

'^  You  see  around  me  richer  neighbours 

Ue 
As  deep  and  still  in  this  cold  ground 

as  I; 
Trom  ease  and  plenty  they  were  called 

away — 
"Could  I  in  lingering  sickness  wish  to 

stay? 
When  &th  supports  the  body  worn 

with  pain. 
To  live  is  nothing  but  to  die  is  gain.*' 

But  as  if  to  show  that  the  muse  had 
jnade  a  very  flying  visit  to  the  hamlet, 
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and  bad  left  the  mason,  <A  the  next 
occasion,  to  his  own  nnassistodgeninSy 
the  epitaph  on  two  other  members  of 
the  same  family  runs  thus : — 

^  When  in  the  world  we  did  remain. 
Our  latter  days  was  grief  and  pain. 
But  God  above  he  thought  it  best 
To  take  im  to  a  place  of  rest." 

What  can  it  be  that  induces  peoplet 
who  were  probably  as  nnpoetical  a» 
Audrey  in  their  lives,  to  wish  the 
ornament  of  v6rse  upon  their  tomb* 
stones?  The  effect  must  be  almost 
ludicrous  upon  thoso  who  were 
acquunted  with  the  living  individnal, 
to  hear  '^  the  long  resounding  mardi 
and  enei^gy  divine**  of  heroics  and 
Alexandrines  proceeding  from  him« 
now  he  is  dead.  Philosophy  pnt  by 
the  epitaph- writer  in  the  moutiis  of  a 
chaw-bacon — moral  reflections  on  the 
loveliness  of  virtue  in  the  mouth  of  a 
poor-law  overseer — and  noble  incite- 
ments to  follow  a  good  example  in 
the  mouth  of  the  buUy  or  drunkard  of 
the  parish,  must  be  far  from  useful  to 
the  surviving  generation.  We  there- 
fore highly  approve  of  the  remarics 
of  a  sententious  gentleman  in  this 
churchyard,  who  seems  to  lay  no 
great  claim  to  extraordinary  merit 
himself,  but  favours  his  co-parish- 
ioners with  very  useful  advice : — 

^  Farewell,  vun  world,  rveseenenongh 

of  thee. 
And   now   am   careless   what  thoa 

say*st  of  me,— > 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns 

I  fear; 
My  cares  are  past ;  my  head  Uea  quiel 

here — 
What  faults  thou  see*st  in  me  take 

care  to  shun — 
Look  well  at  home ;  enough  there's  to 

be  done." 

By  the  time  we  had  transferred 
these  and  other  inscriptions  to  our 
note-book,  the  party  were  refreshed 
and  ready  for  the  homeward  walk. 
We  got  over  the  same  stiles  and 
underwent  the  same  dangers  as  be- 
fore, and  happily  completod  our  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  beautiftd 
diurchyard  of  Llanvair. 

Day  after  day  saw  us  all  busy  in 
ferreting  oat  fine  views  or  old  manor- 
houses — the  little  Skirrid  or  old  Llan- 
gattock.  Sometimes  we  crossed  the 
river  and  wandered  through  the  dell- 
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cious  lanes  of  Llanovcr,  or  passed 
through  Llanellen  on  oar  way  to  the 
Blorenge.  As  our  courage  and  strength 
expanded,  we  tried  bolder  fiights — 
spent  a  day  among  the  smoke  and 
thunder  of  the  Nantiglo  ironworks — 
"With  processions  of  thousands  of  men 
imrrying  off  amidst  music,  and  shouts 
of  the  most  tremendous  loudness,  to 
tt  dinner  at  their  club.  Great,  hard- 
featured,  savage-looking  feliows  they 
were,  though  in  thefar  holiday  attire, 
and  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of 
the  Bailey  family--the  real  iron  kings 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  sight  of 
their  grim  features  and  brawny  arms 
gave  U8  a  more  vivid  respect  for  the 
courage  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  who 
drove  them  back  from  the  sack  and 
massacre  of  Newport;  and  also  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  almost  justifiable 
hardihood  of  the  worshipnil  Mister 
Frost,  in  thinking  that  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  souls,  made  of  fire, 
and  children  of  the  mine,  he  could 
upset  Old  England,  and  be  himself  the 
legitimate  successor  of  King  Coal. 

Another  day  we  spent  among  the 
niins  of  Llantony  Abbey,  one  of  the 
finest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  the  kingdom.  The  person 
who  owns  the  ground  and  the  ruins, 
Is  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  so 
at  least  he  wishes  to  be  thought ;  but 
from  the  condition  of  the  abbey,  (a 
small  pot-house  protruding  its  vulgar 
Alga  from  one  of  the  noble  entrancesy 


and  a  skittle-ground  being  established 
in  the  main  aisle— desolation,  negfect, 
and  dutiness  all  around,)  we  formed 
no  very  high  estimate  of  the  taste  or 
feeling  of  Mr  Walter  Savage  Lwdor. 
If  he  had  no  higher  object  than 
merely  to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  yon  might  expect  that  he 
would  have  guarded  it  from  the  de- 
gradation of  beer,  tobacco,  and 
British  spirits.  A  man  of  a  poetical 
nund  would  have  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent such  miserable  associations  u 
are  supplied  by  a  tap  and  skittle- 
ground; — a  person  of  loftier  and 
purer  sentiments  would  have  shown 
more  reverence  for  the  genku  hci^  and 
would  have  remembered  that  the 
walls  were  once  vocal  with  Christian 
prayers,  and  that  what  in  other  in- 
stances would  be  only  negligence,  is 
profanation  here.  But  probably  the 
innkeeper  pays  his  rent  regularly, 
and  we  hope  will  be  made  the  inter- 
locutor in  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion^ with  the  last  abbot  of  Llantony. 
The  object  we  had  in  coming  into 
Wales  was  now  entirely  gained ;  and 
after  ten  weeks  most  happy  wander- 
ings over  hill  and  dale,  and  con- 
stantly breathing  the  clear  fresh  air 
of  Monmouthshire,  we  packed  up  bag 
and  baggage,  and  returned  to  our 
home  with  a  stock  of  health  laid  in 
for  winter  use,  which  .will  keep  us 
constantly  in  mind  of  the  benefits  we 
derived  from  change  of  scene. 
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This  garden — ^which,  during  the  win- 
ter months,  is  the  lounge  of  the  Eng- 
lish idler  at  Naples,  and  then  looks  a^ 
flowerless  and  dingy  as  Kensington  in 
an  east  wind — assumes  a  very  different 
Appearance  in  spring.    On  the  7th  of 
3Iay,  we,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Kome,  were  at  once  struck  with 
the  brilliancy  of  unusual  blossoms, 
and  the    number    of    dislingnlshed 
vegetable  foreigners  who  lifted  their 
heads  out  of  parterres,  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  which  in  winter  one  is 
scarcely  conscious.    The  formal  line 
of  dipt  Ilex  that  looks  towards  the 
^ea,  had  changed  its  dusky  hue  for  a 
warmer  tint;  statues  that  had  been 
doing  sentinel  all  the  winter  without 
relief,  now  seem' to  bend  delighted 
over  fragrant  flower-beds,  and  enjoy 
the  spring.     Two   high   shrubs   in 
flower  (Metrestglias)  hoist  from  oppo- 
site beds,  the  one  its  white^  the  other 
its  red  banner.  Two  of  the  Musesy  the 
.Speciosa  and  Paravisogna,  or  bread- 
tree  plant,  were  raising  their  light 
,8piry  trunks  out  of  a  corbeille  taller 
than  a  life-guardsman.    They  want 
no  hothouse  in  Naples : — would  yon 
fhade  your  face  from  the  son,  ai^ 
elsewhere  exotic,  the  Brazilian  Cam-' 
arotta   at  your  feet,  furnishes   you 
with  a  screen.   The  white  flocks  of  the 
Acacia  verticiUaia   are  peeping   out 
from  the  ranks  of  those  small  tri- 
angular leaves^YfhifAi  are  so  singularly 
attached,  without  stalks,  by  one  of 
these  angles  to  the  stem.    Amidst 


these   pleasant    perfiimes    campluir 
would  be  unwelcome,  bat  there  ia  tli# 
laurel  that  yields  it.    Famd  has  kei» 
become  a  tree,  in  whicli,  like  the 
mustard  of  the  Gospels,  thefowls  of  th* 
air  may  lodge ;  we  are  dwarfe  beside 
itl    Three  kinds  of  tJlie  soft,  slimjr^ 
Mallow  of  the  Maxsh  are  here  s» 
much  WOODY  and  so  tail,  thai  w« 
must  piek  their  flowers  oa  tiptoe. 
The  flatimed  disk  of  the   sky-Un^ 
Nana  arbarta  oontrasts  with  ^e  Be^ 
tula  sanguima^  glowing  deeply  ia  tho^ 
flower-bed  of  many  lighter-oolouraA 
petals;    the    sweet-scented  Africam 
laurel  grows  against  the  long-leafed 
Babylonian  willow,  which  snuwrraUt- 
droopingly  over  your  head,  as  if  U 
were  *^  by  the  waters  of  BabylomJ^ 
The  fountains,  with  their  li^ropkHafm 
tribes,  add  to  the  charm ;  and  many  a 
beautiiiil  Launaria  aguatica  had  al- 
ready buoyed  himself  up  on  his  larg^ 
cordate  leaves  on  the  auilEaoe  of  the 
tazza^  and  was  filling  his  vegetable 
skin  with  water.    All  these  beauties 
and  peculiarities,  a  mere  scantling  of 
the  whole  of  the  ViUaBeale,  eecape  tks 
lounger,  and  the  nurserymaids,  and 
childi*en,  and  those  of  eiUier  sex  wha 
have  appointments  to  keep,  or  to  look. 
out  for;  and  the  soldiers,  and  the* 
police,  and  the  Neapolitan  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  pickpockets,  and 
others : — ^to    the    nnrseryman    and 
botanist,  things  not  to  be  forgotten  ; 
and  at  present  the  weather  is  not  too- 
hot  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyments 


SsBTx  m  Pkka*. 


At  Castel  Nuovo,  a  penal  settle- 
ment of  Naples,  we  held  conversation 
with  a  man  sentenced  to  the  galleys, 
and  wearing,  accordingly,  a  yelloip 
jacket ;  but  yellow  is  not  here,  as  at 
Leghorn,  the  deepest  dye.  Here,  it  is 
red  doth  and  manacles  that  go  to- 
gether. We  asked  him  his  crime. 
"  Un  piccolo  omicidio.^'  "  A  small 
homicide,  provoked  by  a  dispute  for 
a  single  ducat  I  I  qnarrelled  with  a 
man  now  in  paradise,  I  killed  him  at 
one  stab,  but  the  devil  possessed  me 


to  give  him  another  colpo  di  coUell^ 
after  he  had  fallen ;  and  as  the  judges 
asked  me  why  I  did  this,  and  I  conid 
not  perfectly  satisfy  them,  they  con- 
cluded I  was  a  sanguinary  fellow,  and 
gave  me  eighteen  years  galleys — bnt,. 
as  you  see,  I  have  no  chains;  nor 
ever  had — mai!  mair^  and  he  ex- 
tended his  hands  in  somewhat  of  tho 
attitude  of  Raphaers  Paul  before  Fes-^ 
tus^  to  snit  the  action  to  the  word» 
"  No  I  he  was  of  a  veiy  diflfei"ent 
order  of  criminals,  to  a  boatful  of 
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hirhoni  in  red  jackets,  all  bad  cases 
of  homicide  and  robbery  T^ 

"  What  do  you  call  bad  cases?" 

«'  Why,  I  call  it  a  bad  case  to  kiQ 
a  man  for  nothing." 

"  W^ell,  but  theft  to  any  amonnt  is 
not  so  bad  as  taking  away  /i/e." 

"  Oh  i  as  to  that,  the  police  are 
quite  right  f  A  decent  and  a  devont 
man  does  not  commit  homicides  every 
day :  bnt  he  that  steals  at  all,  steals 
always  I"  So  that  onr  cnlprit  reason- 
ed, like  Pttley^  on  the  tendency  of 
crimes.  It  was  his  Chapter  of  the 
Siher  t'^ooti,  with  a  new  exposition 
from  the  month  of  a  Galeote !  And 
they  plnck  men  at  Cambridge  for  not 
getting  np  their  Paleyl  Onr  philo- 
sophical criminal  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  lok 

"  We  are  not  so  badly  off  after 
all :  we  walk  ont  with  an  obliging 
escort,  who  let  ns  do  pretty  much  as 
we  like  ^  and  all  our  work  is  confined 
to  sweeping  tl\e  courts  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace.  We  are  free  of  the 
eastle,  and  allowed  to  conduct  stran*^ 
gers  over  it,  as  in  your  case.  Oh  I 
for  the  fellows  at  St  Stefano,  it  Is  quite 
another  matter ;  as  a  part  of  thidr 
punishment,  they  are  compelled  to  be 
idle!'' 

•  Onr  rascal  was  allowed  a  new  coat 
once  every  eighteen  months,  with  two 


pair  of  drawers  and  as  many  shirts^ 
and  a  penny  a-day  for  pocket-money ! 
These  piccoli  omicidU  at  home  do  not 
get  off  so  cheap,  but  stabbing  is 
endemic  at  Naples.  When  a  queen* 
of  Naples  brings  the  Neapolitans  a 
new  prince— great  joy  of  course ! — ait 
the  penal  settlements  exeept^t  Stefan^ 
receive  Mree  years'  miti^tion  of  tbein 
sentence ;  bnt  the  crimes  that  consign 
to  that  island  are  eenza  graziat—Xbo 
mys  of  royal  bounty  do  not  reach* 
those  dark  and  solitary  ceils.  The 
St  Stefano  convicts  form  a  bodyof 
three  hundred  doomed  men,  incorri- 
gible houscbrea iters  or  systematic 
assassins.  The  food  of  all  classes  of 
criminals  is  the  same,  whatever  the 
offence,  and  consists  of  twenty-four 
ounces  of  bread,  with  half-a-pint 
measure  of  beans  and  some  oil — a 
basin  of  cabbage  soup,  without  meat, 
for  dinner,  and  meat  once  in  fourteen 
days :  there  are  eight  thousand  out^ 
of- doors  convicts,  many  of  whom* 
being  under  sentence  fbr  a  less  space. 
M<m  two  years^  work  in  their  own- 
clothes — ^which  is,  of  course,  a  con*, 
eiderable  saving  to  government.  A\*> 
though  all  the  galley-dave  establish-^ 
ments  are  full,  no  place  swarms  like 
Naples  with  so  many  meritorious 
candidates  for  the  red  and  yeUow 
liveries  of  the  stale. 


St  Caulo;  &c. 


St  Carlo  is,  as  the  guide-books  tell 
ns,  "  a  very  fine  theatre."  What  we 
paiticclarly  like,  is  the  absence  of  all 
eide-Hghts  rovnd  its  boxes.  Two  hun- 
dred burners,  arranged  In  three  rows 
round  a  small  chandelier,  give  just 
Mght  enough  to  set  off  the  fine  chas- 
tened white  and  gold,  and  the  one 
quiet  fresco  which  embellishes  the 
ceiling.  A  pit  of  vast  size,  divided 
into  comfortable  sittings,  six  tiers  of 
)i)oxes,  and  an  orchestra  of  great  space^ 
suited  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
Jiousc,  secure  a  far  less  adulterated 
playhouse  atmosphere  than  we  are 
used  to;  and  so  exempt  from  thei)rdi- 
iiary  Inconveniences,  that  we  were  able 
to  sit  out  the  Semiramide^  even  with 
Bonzl  di  Begnis,  now  old  and  out  of 
keeping,  fot  the  heroine.  Surely  she 
never  should  have  been  Semiramfs, 
even  in  her  palmy  day  I  Actors  and 
actresses  witl  not  know  that  words 


i^ritten  for  them,  scenery  and  dresses 
adapted  for  them,  and  attitudes 
invented  l^r  themj  can  never  make 
them  the  personages  mentioned  it& 
the  playbill.  On  returning  home,  wo 
stood  at  our  balcony  gazing  on  the 
lovely  face  of  a  true  Naples  night— »a 
night  beyond  description ! — the  whold 
vault  of  heaven  lighted  by  one  light  i 
a  full  moon,  like  a  subdued  sunshine 
over  earth  and  water.  A  world  of 
light,  that  shone  on  a  worid  of  dark- 
ness,  tinging  the  idr,  gilding  the 
mountain^tops,  and  making  the  sen 
run  Kke  melted  phosphorus.  And 
whttt  a  sileuce  abroad  I  not  the  periK 
ous  cessation  of  sound  which  so  oftes 
only  anticipates  the  storm ;  nor  the 
sultry  stillness  of  an  exhausting  noon; 
but  (i  mighty  and  godlike  display^ 
lis  it  were,  of  the  first  full  moon  afti»' 
creation  shilling  on  an  entranced 
world ! 
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An  amphiiheatre  is  one  of  those  few 
rains  that  leave  no  problem  to  solve. 
Here  we  have  a  grey  antiquity  with* 
out  any  mutilation  of  form,  and  merely 
spoliated  of  its  benches.  The  patron 
saint  of  Naples  was,  they  say,  im- 
prisoned here.  A  little  chapel  ascer- 
tains the  spot,  but  he  does  no  miracles 
on  this  oremi.  When  we  come  to 
temj^y  we  are  always  at  a  great  loss 
for  proprietors.  The  very  large  one 
here  is  called  of]  Jupiter  Serapis. 
The  remuning  columns  of  this  temple, 
whatever  it  was,  exhibit  a  veiy  re- 
markable appearance.  Three  pillars, 
lbrty*two  feet  in  height,  up  to  about 
twelve  feet  above  their  pedestals, 
have  the  surface  of  the  marble  as 
smooth  as  any  in  the  Forum;  then 
comes  a  portion  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  of 
which  the  marble  has  been  bored, 
drilled  in  all  directions,  by  that  per- 
severing bivalve  the  Idthcdoimts ;  the 
perforations  are  so  considerable,  and 
go  so  deep,  as  to  prove  ^^the  long- 
continued  abode"  of  these  animals 
withm  the  stone,  and  by  consequence, 
as  Mr  Lyell  observes,  ^^  a  long>con- 
tinucd  immersion  of  the  columns  in 
the  sea  at  some  period  recent,  com- 
paratively, with  that  of  its  erection.*' 
Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
adduced  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 


Geology  to  show,  that  all  this  ground 
was  at  a  no  very  distant  period  umler 
the  MO,  like  Monte  Nuovo  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  was  thrust  oat  of 
the  water  to  its  present  leveL  When 
the  ground  on  which  this  ten^ 
stood,  collapsed,  the  boUom  pari  of  kt 
eohatuu  was  protected  by  **  the  nib- 
bish  of  decayed  buildings  and  strata 
of  turf;**  the  ndddle  or  perforated  pait 
was  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea  bivalves  above  alluded  to;  and 
the  upper  party  which  was  never  under 
the  water,  remained  smooth  and  free 
from  perforation.  But  these  colnnmB 
not  only  prove  by  internal  evidence 
the  general  fact  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  having  been  sab- 
merged — ^they  also  furni^  an  exact 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
sunk;  vis.  twenty  feet — i.  e.  the 
height  where  these  perforations  ter* 
minate  at  present.  You  can  <Mdj 
cross  the  floor  of  this  building  on 
stepping-stones ;  and  as  you  do  so, 
yon  see  shoals  of  small  sea*fish  dart- 
ing about  in  the  shallow  water  whkh 
occupies  its  area,  into  which  the  sea 
has  been  aebrnttedon  purpose,  to  pre* 
vent  the  accumulation  of  the  stagiumt 
water  that  had  infected  this  par^ 
ticular  spot  with  intense  malaria. 


Bals. 


Wo  took  a  hot  bath  under  the  «oi- 
duaiU  villa  cf  LucuUus.  Steam,  sul- 
phur, and  hot  water,  may  be  had 
cheap  any  where  along  this  coast.  An 
awful  place  it  was  to  eater  naked,  and 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  stifling,  as  we 
were,  for  some  seconds  which  seemed 
minutes,  till  our  guide  returned  with 
a  mUortTs  drttsmg-gown,  which  he 
assured  us  had  been  hung  up  as  a 
Totive  offering  for  cured  rheumatism. 
Being  candidates  ourselves  for  a  simi- 
lar benefit,  we  deured  to  be  rubbed 
down  like  fmhrdy  till  ahtminom  per- 
spiration stood  thick  upon  us, .  the 
alum  being  deposited  flrom  the  walls 
and  atmosphere  of  the  place.  We 
were  soon  obliged  to  beg  for  quarter. 
The  milordy  whose  dressing-gown 
sre  were  possessed  of|  was  so  bad  as 


to  be  obliged  to  be  mbbed.aitting; 
but  so  powerful  is  the  remedy,  that 
after  fifteen  such  sittings,  he  walked 
round  the  lake  (two  miles),  and  went 
home  in  his  carriage  ^^gmeriio  !  *'  ^'  Sudi 
baths  I**  that  had  cured  he  knew  not 
how  many  persons : — 

^  Men  who*d  spent  cM  upon  phyacian*s 

fees. 
Who'd  never  slept,  nor  had  a  mofii«nl*t 

ease, 
Were  now  as  roackee  tound,  and  all  as 

6riff4;  oi  bee$  /'* — Cbabbb. 

What  with  its  hot  water,  sulphor, 
vapour,  and  alum,  we  too  should  have 
fancied  Naples  might  have  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  rhenmaUsniB 
and  skin  diseases,  in  both  <Mf  which  it 
abounds. 
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From  tbe  sea  and  its  inlet  called 
the  Laciine  Lake^  we  pass  along  a 
pleasant  green  lane,   about  a  mile 
long,  which  issnes  on  Avemus^  whose 
waters  we  find  both  limpid  and  clear ; 
but  are  instructed  that  two  mouths 
later  will  change  them  to  a  dork -red 
colour,  and  that  the  neighbourhood 
will   then   become    very  malarious 
and    unsafe.      A    piece    of   semi- 
circular   wall   on    one  side  of  the 
lake,  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  a 
temple  of  Proserpine,  or  Apollo,  or 
any  god  or  goddess  you  please*    We 
were  so  absurd  as  to  pay  a  scndo  to 
be  taken  through  a  vile  tunnel,  ac- 
companied by  two  torch-bearers,  and 
two  other  dirty  wretches,  who  often 
carry  us   pick-a-back   through  one 
black  hole  into  another,  splashing  us 
through  dark  pools,  putting  us  down 
here  and  there  as  they  pleased,  pick- 
ing us  up  again,  grinning  like  demons, 
and  by  dint  of  shaking  their  torches 
above,  and  disturbing  the  water  be- 
*  low,  raising  foid  smeUs  enough  to  in- 
toxicate fifty  Sybils.    At  length,  half 
suffocated  by  those  classical  delights, 
we  cry  Enough !  enough !  and  beg  to 
be  put  into  our  saddles  again.    The 
^fa  diNerone^  a  little  further  on  the 
high-road,  is  another  volcanic  calidu' 
rium  in  full  activity,  where  you  may 
boil  eggs  or  scald  yourself  in  a  dark 
cavern.   There  you  may  deposit  your 
mattrass  and  yourself  in  any  one  of  a 
store  of  herA$  wrought  into  that  most 
nnpicturesque  tufa,  of  which  the  exte- 
rior face  constitutes  the  wholeof  the  sea 
view  of  BaicB.    If  ever  there  were  de- 
corations in  these  caverns,  they  are 
gone ;  but  there  probably  never  were. 
Diana,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Apollo 
aU  claim  brick  tenements,  called  tem- 
ples, in  this  little  bay,  all  dose  to- 
gether on  the  seaside,  and  none  hav- 
ing any  claim  at  present  either  on  the 
artist  or  the  poet. 

We  quit  the  seaside  at  this  spot,  and 
reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  above, 
where  there  is  more  torch -work 
and  more  disappointment  for  those 
that  go  a  Sybil -seeking  with  the 
sixth  book  of  Virgil  for  a  guide. 
Those  who  like  it  may  also  grope 
their  way  through  Nerd's  prisons^  and 
descend  into  the  Piscina  MirabiliSy 
that  vast  pilastered  cellar  like  an 


underground  diBsenting  chapel.  They 
say  the  Roman  fleet  was  supplied  with 
water  from  this  huge  tank;  but  if 
this  had  been  the  intention  of  its  con- 
struction, why  obstruct  it  with  more 
pillars  or  supports  of  square  masonry 
than    the   roof  absolutely  required, 
without  which  incumbrances  a  reser- 
voir of  half  its  size  would  have  held 
more  water, — and  for  water  it  was 
evidently  meant?  Ascending  the  hill 
we  see  a  man  or  two  working  away 
at  a   newly-discovered   tomb,  from 
which  he  told  us  he  had  removed 
several  skulls  in  perfect  preservation, 
even  to  the  teeth  of  both  jaws,  toge- 
ther with  some  small  sepulchral  lamps 
and  old  copper  coins.    We  dine  on 
the  summit  of  a  low  biU,  immediately 
opposite  a  cape  better  known  to  fame 
than  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope — the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  with  Procida 
and  Ischia  on  our  right,  and  A'tn- 
da  with  its  white  lazaretto,  and  Pu- 
teoU  (PozzuoliOwhere  St  Paul  landed, 
on  our  left.     We  took  to  plant  col- 
lating after  dinner,  and  were  glad  to 
learn  that  we  should  find  at  PuzznoU 
a  celebrated  botanist  of  the  locality, 
who  could  declare  to  us  the  unknotm, 
of  all  we  should  collect.    On  our  re- 
turn, therefore,  the  man  of  science 
was  fetched  to  look  at  our  wild  nose- 
gay and  at  us.    We  show  him  a  spe- 
cimen ;  he  calls  it  by  some  outlandish 
name ;  we  tell  him  what  we  want  is 
its  Latin  one.    It  is  Latm,  he  says, 
which  he  is  actually  speaking !     We 
thought  not    A  crowd  of  fishermen 
and  rustics  are  fast  collecting  around 
us ;  we  try  him  with  another  one  of 
the  grasses.    "  Questo  h  asparago^ 
cries  a  bumpkin,  unasked,  from  be- 
hind.   **  Che  asparagi  f  "  says  U  mio 
Maestro,  "  I  PimpineilaJ*^    We  show 
him  a  Cytisus,  and  he  calls  it  a  Cam. 
panu!a.  Seeing  that  so  great  a  differ- 
ence  exists  between  our  friend  and 
Linniens,  we  ask  no  further  questions. 
Tench  and  eels  abound  in  Avernus, 
and  coot  and  teal  also  blunder  here 
occasionally,  as  if  to  contradict  Virgil 
and  confute  etymology — ^for  Avemns 
is  «o(Mf  (birdless,)  and  Latinised  as 
every  one  knowa  However,  few  birds 
are  to  be  found  here.    The  Lucrine 
is  now  a  mere  salt-water  pond  of 
small  extent,  affording  the  little  sea 
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fish,  in  rough  weather,  a  sort  of  play- 
ground. Ko  Lucrine  oyatera  how, 
though  these  dainties  are  of  excellent 
Quality  at  Naples,  and  might  have 
satisfied  MorOanus  himself.  As  to 
tkaMureMortuum^  it  is  another  rank, 


unwholesome,    uupictnresque  pond. 
We  walked  mI  rouud  it,  aud  havea 
right  to  say  so ;  and,  if  we  had  done 
80  twice  after  sunset,  might  perehaace 
haye  bad  to  say  ffuww. 


Paooida. 


**  Ego  vel  Prochytam  prcBpono  Sub- 
UrrcB^""  says  Juvenal,  and  so  would  we 
if  compelled  to  live  in  that  nasty  St 
Giles's  beyond  the  Coliseum ;  but  as 
the  "  veV*  seems  strangely  misapplied — 
for  the  situation  of  rrocida  must  al- 
ways have  been  delightfal — the  poet's 
preference  must  be  undei*stood  as  of 
a  dull  unlively  place,  with  few  inha- 
bitants or  resources,  to  a  dense  and 
dangerous  population.    Baia;  itself  is 
not  three  miles  fromProcida;  but  the 
IRoman  Bai»  was  thronged  with  good 
society,  and  this  little    island  was 
doubtless  then  as  unpeopled  as  it  is 
now   populous.     Procida   is   about 
three-fourths  of  an  hour's  fair  rowing 
from  Miniseolsp,  on  the  Baian  side; 
but  you  may  run  your  boat  over  on  a 
fine  day  in  half  an  horn-.    As  you  ap- 
proach the  houses,  you  discern  the 
not  unpicturesque  frontage  of  a  little 
fishing  town ;  but  all  is  as  revolting 
within  as  fair  A\ithout.    Something  of 
the  Greek  or  Albanese  costume  is  still 
preserved  here,  and  they  oflTer  to  dress 
up  one  of  their  families  in  full  parure 
for  our  further  satisfaction,  if  we  will 
pay  them.  The  view  from  the  leads  of  the 
fort  (under  which  the  galley-slaves  are 
confined)  is  fine  indeed !    Ischia  and' 
Vesuvius,  and  the  whole  stretch  of 
the  bay,  and  Sorrento,  and  the  pro- 
mop  tory  of  Minerva.    Procida  builds 
good  enough  trading  vessels.     We 
saw  two  in  the  harbour  of  Baise,  as 
we  rowed  back  on  a  delicious  evening 


towards  sunset ;  they  were  going  on 
a  first  voyage,  bound  fbr  pur  Londoa 
docks ; — and  h  propos  of  the  London 
docks,    all    this   country  is,    as  .it 
always  was,  rich  in  productive  vine- 
yards and  bad  wine.    Every  hill  once 
gave  its  own  epithet  to  wines  ceic* 
brated  in  longs  and  shorts  of  Immortal 
celebrity,  whereas   the  land  round 
Rome  could  never  have  been  vini^ 
fcrons.     Yon  may  still  drink  Faler- 
niauy  if  so  minded,  on  its  native  seat 
of  St  Agatha.    The  wine  of  Gixunis 
has  not  deserted  Monte  Babaro,  and 
LacFin/ma^  though  not  classical,  has 
its  own  celebrity ;  and  the  Islands  of 
Ischia  and  Procida.  also  produce  a 
strong,  heating,  white  wine.  But  there 
is  not  any  wine,  from  the  Alps  to 
Messina,  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Bhine,  or  the 
MoseUe,    The  Barbarians  subdued  by 
the  Roman  legions  have  long  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  every  other  good  thing  excqi^t  sun- 
shine; but  the  vine,  growing  as  it 
grows,  suspenobd  as  it  is  suspended, 
and  wreathed  round  the  hills  of  Italy, 
is  stiU  the  plant  which  secures  the 
loudest  admiration  of  the  foreigner. 
"  The  vine  of  Italy  for  ever  I " — so  we 
join  the  chorus  of  all  travellers,  and 
say — "  till  it  lies  bruised,  bleeding,, 
fermenting  in  the  vat!  then  commend' 
us  to  the  Bacchus  of  lands  far  nearer 
home."    And  here,  feeling  ourselves 
called  upon  for  a  song,  we  will  sing  one. 


A  VLMTAGB  SONa. 
AbBIDOBD  FRO&rBsBANaER. 

"  Amidst  the  Celtic  hordes  of  old 
That  gathered  round  his  wayworn  band^ 
The  cumbrous  booty  to  behold 
Brought  from  Ausonia's  sunny  land, 
Thus  Brennvs  spake — '  This  lance  of  mine 
Bears  Rome's  best  gift— Behold — the  Vine ! 

Plant,  plant  the  Vine,  to  whose  fair  roiern  belong 
The  arts  of  Peace,  and  all  the  realms  of  Song ! 

** '  They  told  us  of  its  wondrous  juice ; 
We  fought  to  taste  it,  and  have  won ! 
Now  o'er  your  hills  new  wealth  difinse, 
And  cherbh  well  the  warrior's  boon. 
Plant?  plant  the  Vine,  &«. 
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*' '  Nor  for  oorselred  alone  we  fore 
That  st«m  away ;  your  strips  ^hall  beaf 
The  freighted  joy  to  Aany  a  riiore. 
And  spread  the  vnknown  gladness  there. 
PkBt,  plant  the  Yine^  Ac' 

"  He  ended,  and  fai  face  of  afl, 
Wfarle  deep  in  earth  he  strikes  the  lance 
And  plants  the  shoot — unecmcious  Oaut 
Pr9pmf€$  the  world^i  Muf  ifineyard — France  f^  * 

Thb  Paiaoe  or  Caskbta. 
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About  thirteen  miles  from  Na- 
ples is  one  of  the  finest  kingly  re- 
sidences in  Europe— so  say  all  the 
|[uide-books,  and  they  are  right. 
YanvitelU  is  the  very  Michael  Angelo 
of  palace-rearing!  Its  i^wpe  is  a 
parallelogram  approaching  toasquare. 
Counting  mezzanines,  it  has  six  sto- 
ries besides  the  attics ;  and  Is  pierced 
with  no  less  than  1700  windows.  Its 
«tair,  the  very  perfection  of  that  sort 
of  constmctioB,  is  vast  in  all  its 
dimensions,  and  so  very  easy,  that 
you  look  down  from  its  summit  ad- 
miring, with  untried  lungs,  the  enor- 
mous height  you  have  reached.  It 
atarts  double  from  the  ground,  and 
twenty  persons  might  ascend  either 
branch  abreast,  and  meet  one  another 
at  the  spot  where  it  begins  to  return 
upon  itself;  so  that  the  noble  octa- 
gonal landing  above  finds  itself  just 
over  th&  starting-place  below.  From 
.tbis  post  four  lu'ge  windows  com^ 


maad  fonr  spaeidts  courts,  and  th# 
simple  constraction  of  tUs  gigantie 
edifice  stands  unveiled.  You  now 
begin  your  Jonraey  through  vast,  lofty^ 
magnificently  marMed,  and  very  ill'i' 
furnished  i^>artments,  of  which,  beford 
yon  have  completed  the  half  dreuit  of 
a  single  floor,  yon  are  heartily  tired, 
for,  beyond  the  architecture,  there  is 
nothing  to  see.  The  commonest  bro« 
ker^s  shop  wonld  furnish  better  pie* 
lures.  Boar-hunts  of  conise,  to  rei»«* 
sent  how  Nei4>olita&  kings  kill  boais 
at  Portici^  and  shoot  w£l-dncks  on 
the  Loffo  (U  FusincL  There  is  also  aa 
ample  historical  fresco  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  antechamber  to  the  throne<> 
room,  on  which  Murat  had  cadsed  to 
be  represented  some  notable  dtargt 
where  he  proved  victorious;  but  after 
he  w'hs  shot,  Ferdinand,  with  great 
taste,  judgment,  and  good  fe^ngv 
erctsed^  inUrpolaied^  and  altered  t£i 
picture  into  a  harmless  battle  of  Tro«- 


.  *  The  poets  are  a  little  at  Tariance,  and  do  not  all  celebrate  the  mme  wine^- 
{as  some  of  us  like  Port»  and  some  Madeira) — some,  doubtless,  dealt  with  better 
wine-merchants  than  others.  Poets  have  the  privilege  of  oelebrating  plain  women> 
and  wine  that  nobody  else  can  drink.  Redi  talks  of  Monte  Fiascone  and  Monte 
Pulciano — both  rainn  wines  to  English  or  French  stomachs.  Florence  had  no 
fame  in  those  days,  and  now  makes  by  far  the  best  wine  in  Italy — ^give  us  good 
Chianti,  and  none  of  your  Aleatico  or  Vino  Santo.  At  Rome,  there  is  not  a  flask 
of  any  thing  fit  to  drink ;  and  we  recollect  when  bad  Spaniah  wine  was  brought  up 
the  Tiber  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Orvxeto  is  far  from  wholesome ;  yet,  in  Juve- 
nal's time,  Albano  furnished  a  wine  of  superlative  quality. 

^  AlbaM  Teteris  pretiosa  senectna ;  ** 

the  same  passage'  denouncing  Faletnian  by  the  epithet  of  acHs — a  wine,  he  says, 
to  make  faces  at.  Again,  Cuma  and  Qnurus — the  privilege  of  drinking  those  wines 
was  for  the  rick  only — are  now  the  common  drink  of  the  peasants  who  cultivate 
them. 

**  Te  Trlfolinni  ager/ecwndit  Hfifrn«  iraplet, 
Suspectumquo  Jugum  Cumis,  et  Cf^ttrut  inanit." 

The  mnunTSetinum,  wine  fit  for  patriots  to  drink  "  on  the  birthdays  of  Brutus 
and  Cassins,"  was  never  heard  of  by  a  subject  of  the  Pope,  nor  would  be  worth 
above  a  patd  a  flask.  But  the  day  is  far  off  when  Italy  will  quaff  a  generous 
goblet  on  any  such  solemnity,  or  pour  out  a  cup 

"  Quale  coronati  ThrcueOj  Helvidiutque  bibebant, 
Brut  ^tanet  Co  <&l  natdlibM," 
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jans  against  Greeks,  or  some  sticli 
thing  1    The  palace  has  two  theatres 
and  a  chapel ;  and  yon  must  change 
your  conductor   four   times  if  you 
woidd  be  led  through  the  whole.    For 
this  enormous  edifice  boasts  of  only 
twelve  servants,  at  eleven  dollars  a- 
month  from  the  privy  purse.    Ca- 
serta,  which,  even  in   its   present 
imperfect  state,  has  cost  7,000,000 
scudl,  is  raised  amidst  a  swarm  of 
paupers,  who  are  permitted  to  besiege 
the  stranger,  and  impede  his  progress, 
with  an  importunity  such  as  could  be 
shown  by  none  but  men  on  the  eve 
of  famishing.    We  never  saw  such  a 
population  of  beggars  as  those  which 
iiKfest  the  walls  of  this  most  sumptu- 
ous palace  and  its  park — ^bnt  the  park 
is  a  park  indeed  I  It  may  have  some- 
thing of  the  formality  of  Versdlles 
or  Chantilly ;  but  its  leading  features 
are  essentially  En^Ush;  its  thickets 
and  copses  abound  m  hares  and  phea- 
sants.    The  ilex  attains  twice  the 
height  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
reach  elsewhere.      Its  islands   and 
fishponds,  its   kitchen   and  flower- 
gardens,  put  one  in  mind  of  a  first- 
rate  English  country-seat.    The  or- 
namental water   is  fetched,  by  an 
aqueduct  worthy  of  old  Rome,  from 
mountains  seven  miles  off,  first  emp- 
tying its  whole  charge  over  a  high 
ledge  of  rock,    making  a  waterfall 
(which  you  see  from  the  drawing-room 
window)  over  a  series  of  steps  and 
terraces,  which  get  wider  as  they  get 
lower,  till  they  terminate  in  a  superb 
basin  within  a  quarter  of  4i  mile  of 
the  palace,  where  the  water  makes 


its  last  bound,  and  forms  a  broad  lake 
fit  for  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  amidst 
woods  fit  for  ActiBon  and  his  dogs. 
Of  course  we  asked  to  be  conducted 
to  these  stone  terraces,  over  which 
the  dash  of  the  mountain  stream  into 
the  lake  is  effected :  but  as  we  passed 
the  latter,  we  were  surprised  by  ovr 
guide  approachmg  the  water,  and, 
beginning  to  whistle,  he  bc^  ns  to 
observe  the  water  begins  to  be  tnm* 
bled  at  a  distance,  and  the  more  he 
whistles  the  more  the  commoti<m  in* 
creases.    Ten,  twenty,  and  in  half  m 
second  hundreds  of  immense  fish  come 
trooping  up,  and,  undeterred  by  our 
presence,  approach  as  near  as  they 
dare  to  the  surface  of  the  water  where 
he  stands ;  they  swim  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  lash  the  water  with^ 
their  tails.     What  is  the  matter? 
Why!  they  come  to  be  fed  1  and  such 
is   the  ferocious  impatience  of  this 
aquatic  menagerie^  that  we  long  te 
assist  in  quelling  it ;  and  so  we  dip 
our  hand  into  the  man*s  basket  ii 
frogs,  and  drop  a  few  right  over  the 
swarm — and  now  the  water  is  bub- 
bling and  lathering  with  the  workfaigs 
and  plungings  of  these  mad  fish ;  and 
so  large  are  they,  so  strong,  so  nume- 
rous, that,  all  angler  as  we  are,  we 
really  felt  unpleasantly,  nor  would  we, 
after  what  we  saw,  have  trusted  hand 
or  foot  in  the  domain  of  sudi  shark- 
like rapacity.     They  consume  five 
basketsful  of  frogs  and  minnows  a-day. 
Except  that  of  the  Caserta  beggars,  we 
never  saw  any  thing  like  the  hunger 
of  the  Caserta  fish. 


Tub  Silk  Manvfactokt. 


•  The  silk  manufactory  at  Caserta  is 
worth  a  visit.  The  labour  is  chiefly 
accomplished  by  the  hand,  as  is  all 
labour  in  Naples.  Silk  is  wound  off 
into  skeins  by  a  mill  turned  by  the 
artificial  falls  of  the  aqueduct.  At 
one  extremity  you  see  the  unpromis- 
ing cocoons ;  at  the  other  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  velvets  and  gros  de 
Naples,  The  locality  of  this  manu- 
factory is  delightful,  and  the  old  queen 
preferred  its  comforts  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  palace 
in  the  plain.    In  place  of  occupying 


and  paying  the  poor  round  his  palace 
to  make  silk  and  sathas  for  his  court 
and  the  Pope,  the  present  king 
spends  his  money  in  gwnpowder  and 
soldiering.  They  accuse  hUn  of  having 
less  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  poor  than  even  his  father  Francis, 
or  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  of 
blessed  memory.  The  view  fixnn  this 
spot  of  the  huge  palace  itself,  with 
Vesuvius  smokfiig  to  our  right,  and 
Capri  shining  before  it,  is  one  of  those 
not  to  be  forgotten. 
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Tbi  Smakb-Tamib* 


Behold  the  old  snake-finder  with 
his  sack!     ^^Oia!  vecchio^  dte  co»a 
aveU  pigUato  ques^  oggi  t "  was  a  ques- 
tion pat  from  oar  one-horse  cart,  till 
then  going  at  a  great  rate  through 
the  TUlago  of  Somma,  to  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  humpback,  a  sack,  and  a 
large  shallow  box.    He  was  dressed 
in  a  queer  costume,  had  a  wolfs  brash 
in  his  hat,    and   remarkably  tight- 
fitting  leather  leggings.    '^  Tre  1  fra 
altri  una  Tipera  meschia.*^  "  Oh !  oh  I 
aspetta,"  added  we — ^we  must  see  the 
▼iper.    Upon  which  there  was  a  broad 
grin  all  round  the  circle;  but  the 
driver  stopped,  and  down  we  got. 
The  old  man,  seeing  our  intention  to 
be  serious,  got  a  chair  for  us  from  a 
cottage,  and  putting  his  box  on  his 
knee,  looked  knowing,  and  thus  began. 
^^  Gentlemen,  yon  have  all  seen 
a  viper,  basta  jferoce — a  reptile  that 
every   one  runs   from   except    me, 
and  those  who  know,  as  I  do,  how  to 
humour  him.    I  have  a  viper  in  this 
box  whom  I  have  so  perfectly  tamed, 
that  he  lives  with  two  others,  and 
never  quarrels  with  them.   I  will  open 
the  box,  and,  as  yon  will  see,  they 
will  all  lie  as  if  they  were  dead,  until 
I  notice  one^  when  he  will  put  up  his 
head  that  I  may  take  him  out." 

Heopened  the  box,  wherelay coiled, 
and  perfectly  still,  a  spotted  viper,  an 
immense  black  snake,  and  one  yery 
light  and  silvery  like  an  eel. 

'^  Heroes  my  family,"  said  the  old 
man ;  and  catching  the  viper  round  the 
middle,  brought  him  out,  while  the 
others  wriggled  a  little,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  ^ing  caressed  in  their  turn. 
*'  This  animal,  signer,  is  not  so  bad  in 
his  temper  as  yon  have  been  told.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  making  love  that  he  is 
poisonous— to  all  but  his  females; 
but  in  this,  gentlemen,  he  is  scarcely 
worse  than  many  of  yourselves,  whom 
it  is  not  safe  then  to  approach." 

*^  Bravo,  bravo,  veccliaccio!  ancora ! 
Goitagain! "  sounds  every  where  from 
the  circle  collected  round  the  old  snake- 
charmer. 

**  If  you  tread  upon  his  tail,  gentle- 
men, what  can  you  expect  but  a  bite  ? 
Would  not  you  bite  if  you  bad  your 
tails  trodden  on  ?  " 
The  viper  now  raised  his  bead,  and 


darted  it  out,  with  about  half  of  hia 
body  behind  it,  at  the  crowd.  The 
two  nearest  peasants  fell  back.  The 
viper,  missing  his  spring,  turns  round 
to  bite  the  hand  that  is  holding  him,, 
but  no  sooner  touches  it,  than  off  it 
glides  from  the  homy  finger,  wriggling^ 
both  head  and  tail  at  a  great  rate. 

^'  He  has  been  warmed  by  my  hand,, 
sirs,  and  wants  to  escape  1  Jngraio  t 
Come,  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  these  gentlemen  must  not  hear  !** 
And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  the 
viper  thrust  his  head  between  his  lips  ; 
upon  which  the  old  man  closes  them 
and  makes  believe  to  mumble  the 
horrid  head,  the  body  appearing  vio- 
lently convulsed,  as  if  it  really  suf- 
fered violence. 

*^  He  has  lost  his  teeth,"  said  one^ 
*^  and  can't  bite." 

^*  Skuro^^^  said  another,  and  begaik 
to  yawn. 

"  No,"  sdd  the  old  man,  '^  his  teeth 
are  all  in  his  head.  Yon  doubt  it,  da 
yon  ?    See  here,  then." 

And  catching  him  by  the  head,  and 
drawing  down  his  lower  jaw,  having 
forced  Uie  month  to  its  full  stretch,  he 
drew  the  red  surface  of  his  upper-jaw 
smartly  over  the  back  of  bis  own 
hand  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
bring  blood  from  six  or  seven  orifices. 
Hien,  drying  the  blood  off  his  hand* 
he  returns  his  viper  to  the  box,  and 
asks  a  baiocco  for  the  exhibition. 

"  What's  the  price  of  your  viper?  '* 
ask  we. 
^*  Two  carlineSy  excellenza." 
^^  Here,  tie  him  up  for  me  in  my 
handkerchief."  Which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  we  i)opped  him  inte 
spirits  of  wine,  as  a  touoemr  of  Monte 
Somma,  and  of  the  old  man  whom  we 
saw  handling  him. 

^'  Does  he  gain  a  livelihood  by  hia 
trade  ?  "  we  enquired. 

He  teaches  people  how  to  catch 
serpents ;  and  by  familiariaing  them 
with  the  danger,  they  work  in  greats* 
comfort,  and  are  not  afraid  of  going 
oyer  any  part  of  Monte  Somma, 
which,  as  it  abounds  in  vipers  and 
snakes,  still  deters  the  unpractised  a 
little.  Besides,  they  like  to  see  the 
snake  caught  and  exhibited,  and 
every  body  gives  him  something."  ^ 
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A  MEDITATION. 

Scms  hidden  disappointuieDt  cliofB 
To  all  of  man — to  all  his  aclieiiMS, 

And  life  has  little  fair  it  brings, 
Save  idle  dreams. 

The  peace  that  may  be  ours  to-day, 
Scarce  heed  we,  looking  for  the  morrow ; 

The  slighted  moments  steal  away, 
And  then  comes  sorrow. 

The  light  of  promise  that  may  glow 
Where  life  shines  fair  in  bud  or  bloomi 

Ere  fruit  hath  ripen'd  forth  to  show. 
Is  qnench'd  in  gloom. 

Hie  raptore  softest  blash  Imparts, 
Dies  with  the  bloom  that  fades  away. 

And  glory  from  the  wave  departs 
At  close  of  day. 

Where  we  have  garner'd  up  onr  hearts, 
And  fixed  our  earnest  love  and  trusti 

The  very  life-blood  thence  departs, 
And  all  is  dast. 

Then,  Natnro,  let  ns  tnm  to  thee ; 

For  in  thy  countless  changes  thoa 
Still  bearest  immortality 

Upon  thy  brow. 

Thy  seasons,  in  their  endless  round 
Of  sunshine,  tempest,  calm,  or  blight. 

Yet  leave  thee  Hke  an  empress  crowned 
With  jewels  bright. 

Thy  very  storms  are  life  to  thee, 
Tis  but  a  sleep  thy  seeming  death ; 

We  see  thee  wake  in  flower  and  tree 
At  spring's  soft  breath. 

We  view  the  ruin  of  our  youth. 
Decay's  wan  trace  on.  all  we  cherish ; 

But  thou,  in  thine  unfailing  truth, 
Canst  never  perish. 

J.D. 
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ON  THB  OLD  TXAB. 

Wixn  motiniftil  tone  I  hear  tbee  mj, 
*^  Alas,  another  year  hath  sped !  *' 

As  if  within  that  circlet  lay 
Life's  garhmd  dead. 

Yain  thought !  Thy  measure  is  not  Timers ; 

Not  thus  yields  Hfe  each  glowing  hoe ; 
Fair  frrat  may  faM — the  t«i(hrii  climbs, 

Andf  elasps  anew. 

Time  hath  mute  kmdmarks  of  lus  own ; 

They  are  not  sneh  as  man  may  raise; 
Not  his  the  rudely  mimher*d  stoae 

On  life's  broad  ways. 

The  record  measuring  his  speed 

Is  bat  a  shadow  softer  spread — 
A  browner  leaf-— a  broken  reed, 

Or  mildew  shed. 

And  if  his  footfall  crush  the  flower, 
How  sweet  the  spicy  perfume  springs ! 

His  mildew  stain  upon  the  tower 
A  glory  brings. 

Then  let  the  murmuring  yoice  be  still, 
The  heart  hold  fast  its  treasure  bright ; 

The  hearth  glows  warm  when  sunbeams  chill; 
Life  hath  no  night. 

J.  D. 


GORALI. 

SoFT-brow'd,  majestic  Corall  I 

Thou  like  a  memory  serene 
Seemest  to  me — or  melody, 

Or  moonlight  scene. 

With  tbee  life  in  soft  plumage  glides, 

As  on  the  ruffled  lake  the  swan, 
Whose  downy  breast  the  struggle  hides 

That  speeds  it  on. 

In  thy  fair  presence  wakes  no  care ; 

Harsh  discords  into  music  melt ; 
Thy  haimony  alone  is  there — 

Alone  is  felt. 

The  heart,  unsway*d  by  hope  or  dread, 

Safe  haven'd  in  a  clime  of  balm. 
Nor  chained  in  ice,  nor  tempest- sped, 

Lies  rocked  in  calm. 

J.  D. 
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BXOORAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  FBAITK  ABXHCT  BA6TIHGS. 


**  Man  wrong*  Mid  tima  aviaigM,  and  my 
May  fonn  a  nMnumeot  not  alljobacnre. 


The  success  of  the  Greek  insor- 
rection  against  the  Tarks,  is  the  CTent 
in  contemporary  history  concerning 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  form  a 
precise  and  correct  idea.  Causes  and 
effects  seem,  to  the  ordinary  obserrer, 
to  be  utterly  disproportionate.  Its 
progress  set  the  calculations  of  states- 
men at  defiance;  and  while  con- 
gresses, ambassadors,  and  protocols, 
were  attempting  to  fetter  it  in  one 
direction,  it  generally  advanced  with 
increased  speed  in  some  other,  totally 
nnexpected. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  Greeks 
should  take  up  arms  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Turkish  oppression, 
the  moment  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself;  but  certainly,  few 
foreigners  conceived  that  the  time 
they  selected  afforded  them  much 
chance  of  success.  Kolocotroni,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  understood  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  rather  better  than  Metternich. 
The  unwarlike  habits  of  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  population,  contrasted 
with  the  militar)r  feelings  of  the  Turks, 
and  with  the  numbers  and  valour  of 
the  Ottoman  armies,  rendered  their 
cause  desperate  for  some  years,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  their  most  enthusi- 
astic friends.  The  whole  progress  of 
the  Revolution  was  filled  with  ano- 
malous occurrences ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman,  and  the  skill  of  the 
warrior,  were  constantly  set  at  nought 
by  events,  the  causes  of  which  have 
still  been  too  generally  overlooked 
by  the  professional  politicians  of  all 
nations  who  mix  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  there 
exists  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  which  has  been  completely 
misunderstood  by  foreigners.  Nor  do 
we  entertain  any  hope  of  seeing  the 
affairs  of  Greece  placed  on  a  better 
footing,  until  the  Greeks  themselves 
oollect  and  publish  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  statistics  and 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 


Hitherto,  not  a  single  report  of  mnj 
value  has  been  published  on  maj 
branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  that 
the  foreign  ministera  at  Athena  nre, 
from  absolute  want  of  materials,  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  active  exer- 
tions for  the  good  of  Greece  to  reoom- 
mending  King  Otho  to  choose  pard- 
cnlar  individuals,    devoted   to    the 
English,  French,  or  Russian  party;, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  oflice  of 
cabinet  ministers.    Not  even  an  army 
list  has  yet  been  pabllshed  in  Greece^ 
though  the  Hellenic  kingdom  is  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence.   But 
as  the  publication  of  an  army  list 
would  put  some  restraint  on  politi- 
cal jobbing  and  muusterial  patronage^ 
each  minister  leaves  it  to  be  done  by 
his  successor. 

The  fate  of  all  the  foreigners  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Greek  Revolution  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Many  persons  of  high,  and  of  de- 
servedly high,  reputation  embarked 
in  the  cause,  yet  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber added  to  his  previous  fame  by  his 
exploits.  Although  the  names  of 
Byron,  Cochrane,  and  Capo  d'Istrias 
appear  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  actions  in  the 
country  exercised  any  dunect  inflnenoe 
on  the  course  of  events.  We  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  they  did 
not,  and  that  these  distinguished  and 
able  men  were  all  carried  along  by 
the  current  of  events.  To  us,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fate  of  Greece  would 
have  undera;one  no  change  if  these 
great  men  had  changed  places; — if 
Capo  d'Istrias  had  enacted  the  part  of 
lord  high  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane 
that  of  commander-in-chief  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  his  day, 
that  of  president  of  the  Greek  repub- 
lic, 'things  would  have  been  little 
better  and  no  worse.  The  ambas- 
sadors with  their  treaties  and  proto- 
cols at  London,  and  the  admirals 
with  their  uniaward  event  at  Navarin, 
were  almost  as  unfortunate  as  all 
other  volunteers  in  the  Greek  cause. 
The  ambassadors  were  occupied  for 
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years  in  trying  to  binder  tbo  Greek 
state  from  attaining  the  form  it  uiti- 
inately  assamed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
battle  of  Navarin,  Ibrahim  Pasha 
carried  away  from  the  Peloponnesus 
an  immense  number  of  Greek  prison- 
ers, in  the  Tery  fleet  the  allied  admi- 
rals supposed  they  had  destroyed. 

The  insignificance  of  individual 
exertions  in  this  truly  national  Revo- 
lution, has  been  equally  remarkable 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  In- 
deed it  has  been  made  a  capital  charge 
against  them  by  strangers,  that  no 
man  of  distinguished  talent  has  arisen 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  worse  feature  than 
this  prominent  in  the  Greek  commu- 
nity, and  this  is  a  disposition  to  ca* 
lumniate  whatever  little  merit  may 
exist.  Here  again,  however,  we  can* 
not  refrain  from  remarking,  that  a 
singular  resemblance  may  be  traced 
between  the  conduct  of  the  strangers 
In  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  themselves. 
A  vice  so  predominant  must  doubtless 
be  nourished  b^  some  inherent  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  society  in  Greece, 
rather  than  in  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals. 

If  no  Greek  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  glorious  pre-eminence  by  the 
Revolution,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
foreigners  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
try have  contrived  to  bury  there  all 
the  fame  they  brought  with  them. 
Singular  too  as  it  may  appcaf,  a  love 
of  quarrelling  and  a  passion  for  ca- 
lumny have  been  found  to  be  as  de- 
cidedly characteristic  of  the  foreigners 
in  Greece,  as  of  the  natives.  The 
Philhellenes  were  notoriously  a  most 
insubordinate  body;  the  English  in 
Greece  have  never  been  able  to  live 
together  in  amity  and  concord ;  the 
three  European  powers  who  signed  a 
treaty  to  aid  and  protect  Greece,  have 
rarely  been  a1>le  to  agree  on  the  means 
of  carrying  their  good  intentions  into* 
execution  on  a  systematic  plan.  The 
Regency  sent  to  civilize  the  countrjB#r 
during  King  Otho*s  minority,  though 


consisting  of  only  three  members,  set 
the  Greeks  an  example  of  what  the 
Litany  calls  **  blindness  of  heart,  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  malice,  and  ail  unchaii** 
tableness."  TtiecorpsdiphmatiquehiA 
often  astounded  the  Greeks  by  its 
feuds  and  dissensions.  The  Bava- 
rians made  their  sojourn  in  the  conn- 
try  one  prolonged  9tiere&<fil/2eiiuMd^. 
Even  the  American  missionaries-  at 
Athens  have  not  escaped  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  universal 'epidemic,  and 
during  the  paroxysms  of  the  malady 
have  made  all  Greece  spectators  of 
their  quarrels.* 

The  single  exception  which  so  often 
occurs  to  confirm  the  general  ruler^ 
exists  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others.  One  European  officer  render- 
ed very  important  services  to  Greece, 
and  so  conducted  himself  as  t^  ac« 
quire  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
party  in  that  singularly  factious  land. 
This  office  was  Frank  Abney  Hast- 
ings ;  but  he  always  made  it  his  rule 
of  life  to  act,  amidst  the  Ucense  and 
anarchy  of  society  in  Greece,  precisely 
as  he  would  have  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  act  in  similar  curcumstances, 
could  they  have  occurred,  in  England. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  erect  a 
humble  monument  to  his  m'emoiy. 
The  pages  of  Maga  have  frequently 
rescued  much  that  Is  good  fr^  the 
shadow  of  oblivion ;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  hope  that  a  short  account 
of  the  actions  of  the  best  of  the  Phil- 
hellenes will  not  only  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  but  will  likewise  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

Frank  Abney  Hastings  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  late  Ldeutenant- 
general  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart.» 
and  his  elder  brother  Sir  Charles 
Abney  Hastings  Inherited  the  baron- 
etcy. The  late  Sir  Charles  Hastings 
was  colonel  of  the  12th  fbot,  and 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Guelphic 
order;  he  possessed  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  was  well  known  for  his  slngn- 


*  During  the  dissensions  of  the  Regency  and  the  eorp$  diplomatique,  old  Kolo- 
cotronl,  who  was  then  confined  in  the  fortress  above  the  town  of  Nauplia,  once  re- 
marked— "  These  Franks  abuse  us  for  quarrelling,  but  "—and  here  he  threw  out 
liis  right  hand  with  the  fingers  wide  apart  towards  the  town  of  Nauplia  below  him, 
•exclaiming,  pA,  with  true  Greek  energy — "  they  worry  one  another  like  dogs— to 
tmshame  us."    T^ityovpreu  9A»  vKVhtd  Zm  pd  fiAf  titrr^vtavtuf. 
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Hntj  at  Carlton  House,  and  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  London,  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oentniy. 
The  present  baronet,  Sir  Charles  Ab- 
mey  Hastings,  enteral  the  army  when 
yoang,  bnt  retired  after  having  serred 
flome  time  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Frank  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Feb* 
rnary  1794,  and  was  placed  In  the 
navy  when  abont  eleven  years  old. 
9ardly  six  months  after  ho  became  a 
midshipman,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  on  board  the  Nep* 
tnne.  An  explosion  of  powder  b«*- 
tween  the  decks  of  the  Neptane  daring 
the  action,  by  which  several  men 
were  killed  and  wonnded,  early  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  service  of 
artillery  on  board  ship;  and  the 
science  of  gnnnery  became  his  favour- 
ite study.  Hastings  was  subsequently 
servyig  in  the  Seahorse  when  that 
frigate  engaged  two  Turkish  men-of- 
war,  and  captured  one  of  them,  which 
proved  to  be  a  frigate  much  larger 
than  herself.  During  his  career  of 
service,  he  visited  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

After  having  served  nearly  fifteen 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies in  command  of  the  Kangaroo,  a 
Tessel  destined  for  the  surveying  ser- 
vice, carrying  out  his  commission  as 
commander.  On  arriving  in  the  har- 
bour of  Port-Boyal,  in  Jamaica,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
Kangaroo  to  an  anchor  in  an  improper 
manner.  The  flag-captain  of  the  ad- 
mirars  ship,  then  in  the  hurbour,  con- 
sidered this  offence  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  took  a  stUi  more  extraordinary 
manner  of  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
tion. We  cannot  give  onr  readers  a 
better  idea  of  the  circumstance  than 
by  transcribing  the  words  of  a  letter 
which  Hastings,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, addressed  to  Lord  Melville,  then 
Urst  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  ^'He 
thought  proper  to  hail  me  in  a  voice 
that  rang  through  the  whole  of  Port- 
Boyal,  saying—*  You  have  overlayed 
evT  anchor— yon  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself— you  damned  lubber,  you 
—who  are  you?'  "  Of  course  such 
an  insult,  botii  personal  and  profes- 
sional, could  never  be  overlooked. 
Hastings,  however,  feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  any  step  he  might  take  to  hia 
fotare  reputation,  both  as  a  sailor  and 
a  gentleman,  waited  uiUitt  he  bad  de« 


livered  up  the  command  of  the  Kan- 
garoo to  the  officer  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  survey ;  and  having  receiYed 
his  commission  as  commander,  and 
being  ready  to  return  to  Englaad  on 
half-pay,  he  sent  a  ciialleoge  to  tlio 
flag-captain  i^ho  bad  thua  inanltcd 
him. 

The  admiral  on  the  statioii  was,  by 
some  clrcumsti^ce,  infbnned  of  thia 
challenge,  and  on  his  representaikHi 
of  the  affair  to  the  Admiralty,  Hast- 
ings was  dismissed  the  service.    Wa 
shall  conclude  our  mention  of  this 
most  unfortunate  business  by  qaotin^ 
a  few  more  words  from  the  letter  oi 
Hasthigs  to  Lord  Melville,  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to: — '*!  have 
served  fourteen  years  under  various 
captains,  and  on  almost  all  stations. 
I  have  certainly  seen  greater  etrors 
committed  before;  yet  I  never  was 
witness  to  such  language  used  to  the 
commander  of  a  British  vessel  bearing 
a  pendant.''  **  Your  lordship  may,  per* 
haps,  find  officers  that  will  submit  to 
such  langnage,  but  I  do  not  envy  them 
their  dearly  purchased  rank ;  and  God 
forbid,  that  the  British  navy  should 
have  no  better  supporters  of  its  cb^ 
racter  than  such  spiridess  creatoies.'* 
These  words  express  the  deep  attadi^ 
ment  he  always  felt  to  the  service. 

«Alas]  how   bitter   is   hia    country  *s 
curse 
To  him  who  for  that  country  woul4 
expire. '* 


Hastmgs  now  found  that  all 
hopes  of  advancement  at  home  were 
blasted,  and,  without  any  loss  of  tune, 
he  determined  to  qualify  himself  for 
foreign  service.  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  might  acquire  a  repntatioD 
abroad,  which  would  one  day  obtans 
for  him  the  restoration  of  his  nmk  io 
the  navy  in  a  distingnisbed  manner. 
He  resided  in  France  for  some  time,  id 
order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  French  langnage,  whieb,  hj 
dint  of  close  application,  be  soon  spcrfce 
and  wrote  with  ease  and  oofreotnessy. 

About  three  years  after  his  dismis- 
sal from  the  navy;  fUft  position  of  the 
Greeks  induced  him  to  believe  that 
in  Greece  he  ahould  find  an  oppoitn^ 
ntty  of  putting  in  practice  several 
plans  fbr  the  improvement  of  maritime 
warfare  which  he  had  long  meditatcdi 
He  embarked  at  Marseilles  <m  the 
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12th  of  March  1822,  and  arrived  at 
Hjdra  on  the  Sd  of  April.  Here  he 
was  kindly  received  bj  the  two 
to>ther9  Jakomaki  and  Manoli  Tom- 
^azis,  and  their  ac^inamtaace  soon 
ripened  into  friendship. 

The  Greek  fleet  wa«  preparing  to 
Bail  from  Hydra  to  encounter  the 
Turks,  and  Hastings  was  anxious  to 
accompany  it,  in  order  to  witness  the 
mann^  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  conducted  their  naval  war* 
S$xe.  As  it  was  neee^ary  for  a 
stranger  to  receive  an  authorization 
from  the  general  government  before 
embarking  in  the  fleet,  Hastings  re- 
paired to  Corinth,  which  was  then 
the  seat  of  the  executive  power.  The 
hostility  displayed  to  the  Greek  cause 
))y  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  lord 
high  commissioner  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  had  rendered  the  British  name 
exceedingly  unpopular  at  this  time 
in  Greece,  and  Alexander  Maurocor- 
datos,  (called  at  that  period  Prince 
Haurocordatos,)  who  was  president 
of  the  Greek  Bepublic,  partook  of  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Englishmen. 
.  On  arriving  at  Corinth  Hastings 
met  with  a  ver^r  cool  reception,  and 
spies  were  placed  to  watch  his  con- 
duct; for  though  the  president  had 
made  no  progress  in  organizing  the 
navfd,  military,  or  financial  admi« 
lustration,  he  had  ahready  established 
a  numerous  and  active  secret  police. 
For  several  days  Hastings  was  unable 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  Maurocor* 
datos ;  bat  an  Amerioan,  Mr  Jarvis, 
(afterwards  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  Greek  service,)  to  whom  Hastings 
had  given  a  passage  firom  Marseilles^ 
was  received  with  great  attention. 
Jarvis,  as  well  as  Hastings,  observed 
^^  that  the  police  was  Yetj  severe  and 
▼igilattt  in  Corinth ;"  and  on  the  16th 
of  April  he  wrote  thus : — *^  I  paid  n^ 
respects  to  the  piincot  and  was  in- 
vited to  come  in  the  evening.  I  had 
%  long  conversation  with  him^  and  he 
was  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  liked 
me  the  more,  as  he  said,  A>r  beiog  an 
American.  He  told  me  many  of  the 
bad  actions  of  the  English,  and  plam- 
ly  told  me  he  and  the  rest  took  my 
friend  and  companion  for  a  spy.  I 
then  answered  what  was  necessary-* 
approved  his  dislike  of  the  English 
mnA  his  foresight,  baft  showed  him 
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that  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  this 
case.'' 

These  suspicions  being  mentioned 
to  Hastings,  he  immediately  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  president,  demand- 
ing that  bis  ofler  of  serving  on  boai^ 
the  fleet  should  be  either  definitely 
refused  or  accepted  by  the  Greek  go- 
vernment. He,  at  the  same  time, 
pointed  out  to  Manrocordatos  the 
absurdity  of  suspecting  him  as  a  spy. 
We  translate  his  own  letter,  whidi  i» 
in  French.  ^*  I  am  suspected  by  your 
excellency  of  being  an  English  spy. 
Considering  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  to  Greece,  I  expected  ta 
meet  with  some  prejudice  against  the 
English  among  the  ignorant;  but  I 
own  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  this  illi- 
berality  among  men  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation. If  the  English  government 
required  a  spy  in  Greece,  it  would  not 
address  itself  to  a  person  of  my  con- 
dition. I  am  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Hastings,  Baronet,  a  general 
in  the  army,  and  who  was  educated 
in  his  youth  with  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  governor- general  of  India ; 
so  that  I  could  surely  find  a  more 
lucrative,  less  dangerous,  and  more 
respectable  employment  in  India  than 
that  of  a  spy  in  Greece.  I  quitted 
England  because  I  considered  the  go- 
vernment treated  me  with  injustice,  in 
arbitrarily  dismissing  me  firom  the 
navy,  after  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  active  service,  for  an  affair  of  hon- 
our, .while  I  was  on  half-pay.'*  This 
letter  obtained  for  Hastings  an  audi- 
ence of  the  president,  and  his  servicca 
were  at  length  accepted. 

On  the  Sd  of  May  1822,  the  Greek 
fleet  began  to  get  under  weigh  at 
Hydra,  and  Hastings  embarked  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  ThemistocleSt 
a  corvette  belonging  to  the  brothers 
Tombazis.  The  scene  presented  by 
the  Hydriote  ships  hauling  out  of 
harbour  was  calculated  to  depress  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friend  of 
Greece.  Those  of  the  crew  who  chose 
to  come  on  board  did  so ;  the  rest  re- 
mained on  shore,  and  came  off  as  it 
suited  their  convenience.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  make  sail,  the 
men  loosed  the  sails,  but  shortly 
found  that  no  sheets  were  rove,  and 
the  bow-lines  bent  to  the  bunt- line 
Gi'ingles.  At  last  sheets  wererove.  But 
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us  the  ships  were  getting  dear  of  the 
Jiarbour,  a  squall  came  on ;  then  every 
man  on  boanl  shouted  to  take  in  sail ; 
bat  there  were  no  clue-lines  bent,  and 
the  men  were  obliged  to  go  ont  on 
the  jib-boom  to  haul  down  the  sail 
by  hand.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  the  topgallant  sails.  The  crews, 
however,  were  gradually  collected; 
things  assumed  some  slight  appear- 
ance- of  order;  and  after  this  sin- 
gular exhibition  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, the  fleet  bore  up  for  Psara. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scenes 
of  misery  Hastings  witnessed  when 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Scio,  as  the  parti- 
culars of  the  frightful  manner  in  which 
that  island  had  been  devastated  by 
the  Tm-ks  are  generally  known.    The 
war  was  at  this  period  carried  on  with 
tmexampled  barbarity,  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.    As  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  naval' warfare 
bad  been  previously  conducted  in  the 
Levant,  we  shall  quote  the  account 
given  by  an  English  sailor  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Russo- Greek  privateers 
ip.  1788.    The  modem  atrocities  were 
not  perpetrated  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  the  officers  rarely  cpuntenanoed 
them,  but  still  it  would  be  too  invidi- 
ous to  cite  single  examples.   We  shall 
therefore  copy  a  short  extract  from 
Davidson^s  narrative  of  a  cruise  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  the  famous 
Greek  privateer  and  pirate,  Lambro. 
*''  The  prize  had  on  board  eighty-five 
hands,  which  we  took  on  board  ns, 
and  confined  in  the  hold  nntil  next 
day;  when  they  were  called  np  one 
by  one,  and  had  their  heads  cut  ofiT 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  cut  off 
ducks*  heads  at  home,  and  we  then 
threw  them  overboard.   This  was  the 
^rst  time  we  were  obliged  to  take  it 
by  turns  to  pnt  them  to  death.    The 
iSnglish,  when  called  npon,  at  first 
^refused  it ;  but  when  the  captain  told 
them  they  were  cowards,  and  that 
lie  conid  not  believe  they  were  Eng- 
lishmen, they  went  and  did  the  same 
as  the  rest ;  and  afterwards  were  even 
worse  than  the  others,  for  they  always 
were  first  when  such  work  was  going 
on.    Sometimes  we  had  three  or  fonr 
in  a  day  to  pnt  to  death  for  each 
nan's  share."    Things  are  certainly 
better  than  this  in  our  times ;  but  the 
statesmen  who  have  constituted  the 


kingdom  of  Greece  should  recollect, 
that  these  occurrenoes  took  place  ia 
the  dominions  of  King  Otho  on  the 
21st  of  May  1789,  and  that  simUar 
scenes,  though  not  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  were  witnessed  by  Hastings  in 
the  month  of  May  1822. 

The  Greek  naval  force  at  this  period 
consisted  enturely  of  merchant  ships, 
fitted  ont  at  the  private  expense  of 
their  owners.    These  vessels  were 
generally  commanded  either  by  the 
owners  or  their  near  relations,  whose 
whole  fortune  frequency  consisted  in 
the  vessel  they  were   to  lead  into 
action.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under 
such  circumstances  many  brave  men, 
who  would  willingly  have  exposed 
their  lives,  felt  some  hesitation  in  risk- 
ing theur  property.    The  Greek  ships, 
previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  navigated  by ' 
crews  interested  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions in  the  4>rofits  of  the  cai^. 
As  the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  the  cap* 
tain,  and  the  sailors  formed  a  kind  of 
joint-stock  company,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  deliberating  together  en  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  in  dis- 
cussm^  the  destination  of  the  vesseL 
The  disorder  and  want  of  discipline 
naturally  arising  firom  such  habits, 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  practice 
which  was  utroduced  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  of  always  paying 
the  sailors  their  wages  in  advance. 
In  a  fleet  so  compel  and  manned, 
Hastings  soon  perceived  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  executing  any  of  Ms 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  naval 
artillery.    After   fitting    locks   and 
sights  to  the  guns  in  the  Themisiodes, 
and  building  up  a  furnace  for  beating 
shot  in  her  hold,  he  found  that  all  his 
arrangements  were  of  no  avail.  Some 
order  was  absolutely  necessary,  but 
he  discovered  by  experience  that  thcro 
was  nothmg  the  Albanians  of  Hydra 
held  in  so  much  honour  as  disorder. 

The  naval  campaign  of  1822  was 
signalized  by  the  snccessM  attack  of 
the  Greek  fire-ships  on  the  fleet  of  the 
Capitan  Pasha  off  Scio.  Kanaris, 
who  conducted  his  vessel  with  admi-i 
rable  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
set  fire  to  the  ship  bearing  thepasha^a 
flag,  which  was  completely  destroved. 
Pepinos,  who  commanded  the  Hydriot 
fire-ship,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his 
attack  on  the  ship  of  the  Reala  Bey. 
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HisTesad  was  disengaged,  and  though 
it  drilled  on  board  another  line-of- 
battle  ship,  the  Turks  succeeded  in 
extingnishing  the  flames  in  both. 
'  Hastings,  having  failed  to  persnade 
the  Greeks  to  fit  out  one  or  two  gun- 
boats with  long  guns  of  large  calibre 
and  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  became 
disgusted  with  the  service  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  was  confined  to  send- 
ing marauding  parties  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  plunder  was 
oftener  taken  from  the  poor  Greek 
villagers  than  from  their  Ottoman 
masters.  These  expeditions  were 
conducted  with  unparalleled  disorder, 
and  without  any  plan.  Before  quit- 
ting the  fleet,  Hastings  made  a  last 
attempt  to  inspire  the  councils  of  the 
admiral  with  some  of  his  own  energy. 
He  waited  on  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Miaoulls  with  a  plan  for  capturinnr  a 
Turkish  frigate  then  anchored  at  Te- 
nedos.  This  interview  between  these 
two  remarkable  men  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  appreciation  of  their 
respective  characters  and  views  at 
this  period.  In  order  to  convey  to 
our  readers  as  vividly  as  possible  the 
impression  which  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Hastings,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
^  I  proposed  to  direct  a  fire-ship  and 
three  other  vessels  upon  the  frigate, 
and,  when  near  the  enemy,  to  set  fire 
to  certain  eombustibles  which  should 
throw  out  a  great  flame ;  the  enemy 
would  naturally  conclude  they  were 
all  fire-ships.  The  vessels  were  then 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  frigate, 
fire  broadsides  double-shotted,  throw- 
ing on  board  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  combustible  balls  wliich  give  a 
great  smoke  without  flame.  This 
would  doubtless  induce  him  to  believe 
be  was  on  fire,  and  give  a  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  boarding 
him.  However,  the  admiral  returned 
ray  plan,  saying  only  x«xo,  without 
asking  a  single  question,  or  wishing 
me  to  explain  its  details ;  and  I  ob- 
served a  kind  of  insolent  contempt  in 
fais  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose  from 
the*  late  success  of  Kan aris.  This-  in- 
terview with  the  adiniral  disgusted 
me.  They  place  you  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  render  any 
service,  and  then  they  boast  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  of  the  uselessness 
of  the  Franks,  (as  they  call  us)  in 
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Turkish  warfare."  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, in  justification  of  Miaonlis,  that 
he  had  not  then  had  time  to  avail 
himself  of  the  enlarged  experience  he 
subsequently  acquired  in  his  capacity 
of  admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet.  He  was 
then  little  more  than  a  judicious  and 
courageous  captain  of  a  merchant 
brig,  just  elected  by  the  suffrage  of 
his  equals  to  lead  them.  As  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  ships  hired  by  go- 
vernment, his  attention  was  naturally 
rather  directed  to  the  destruction  than 
to  the  capture  of  the  large  Turkish 
men-of-war ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  considered  the  total  wont  of  disci- 
pline among  the  Hydriotes  as  pre- 
senting insuperable  difficulties  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  and  as  likely  to 
render  the  Turkish  frigate,  even  if 
captured,  utterly  useless  to  the  Greeks, 
who  would  doubtless  have  allowed 
her  to  rot  in  port. 

Shortly  after  this  disagreeable  affair, 
Hastings  had  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring considerable  personal  reputa- 
tion among  the  Hydriote  sailors,  by 
saving  the  corvette  of  Tomba^is  In 
circumstances  of  great  danger.  In 
pursuing  some  Turkish  sakolevas  off 
the  north  of  Mytilcne,  they  ran  in  near 
Cape  Babo,  and  made  for  the  shore, 
under  a  cliff,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  armed  men  soon  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  town.  The 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Themistocles, 
eager  for  prizes,  pursued  them ;  when 
the  ship  was  suddenly  becalmed  with- 
in ^u-shot  of  a  battery  at  the  town, 
which  opened  a  well-directed  fire  on 
the  corvette.  In  getting  from  under 
the  fire  of  the  battery,  a  baffling  wind 
and  strong  current  drove  the  ship 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  high  rocky 
clitT  where  the  Turkish  soldiers  were 
posted.  These  troops  opened  a  sharp 
but  ill-dh'ccted  fire  of  musketry  on 
the  deck  of  the  Themlstocles ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  total  want  of  order, 
and  the  disrespect  habitually  shown 
to  the  officers,  had  very  nearly  caused 
the  loss  of  tlie  vessel.  The  whole, 
crew  sought  shelter  from  the  Turkish 
fire  under  the  bulwarks,  and  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  obey  the  orders 
which  every  one  issued.  A  single 
man  would  spring  forward  for  a  few 
seconds,  at  intervals,  to  execute  the 
most  necessary  manccuvre.  Hast- 
ings was  the  only  person  on  deck  who 
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remained  silently  watching  the  ship 
slowlj  drifting  towards  the  rocks.  He 
was  fortunately  the  first  to  perceive 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  a  light 
breeze  which  sprang  np,  and  by  im- 
mediately springing  forward  on  the 
bowsprit,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ship's  head  round.  Her  sails  soon 
filled,  and  she  moved  out  of  her  awlc* 
ward  position.  As  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Turks  were  assem- 
bled on  the  rocks  above,  and  fresh  men 
were  arriving  every  moment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the 
enemy  would  have  brought  a  piece  of 
artillery  to  bear  on  the  Themistoclea 
from  a  position  inaccessible  to  her  fire ; 
so  that,  even  if  she  had  escaped  gohig 
on  shore  on  the  rocks,  her  destruction* 
seemed  inevitable,  had  she  remained 
an  hour  within  gun-shot  of  the  cliff. 
Thus,  the  finest  vessel  in  the  Greek 
fleet  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost,  through  the  carelessness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  captain-,  who,  though 
repeatedly  entreated  by  Hastings  to 
have  a  small  anchor  constantly  in 
readiness,  could  never  be  induced  to 
take  this  necessary  precaution. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  both 
the  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  The- 
mistocles  did  Hastings  ample  justice. 
Though  they  had  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  skill,  and  neglected 
his  advice,  they  now  showed  no  jeal- 
ousy hi  acknowledging  his  gallant 
conduct,  and  he  became  a  permanent 
fiivourite  with  the  crew  ever  after  this 
exploit.  Though  he  treated  all  with 
great  reserve  and  coldness,  as  a  means 
of  insuring  respect,  there  was  not  a 
man  on  lK>ard  that  was  not  always 
ready  to.  do  him  any  service.  Indeed 
the  candid  and  hearty  way  in  which 
they  acknowledged  the  courage  of 
Hastings,  and  blamed  their  own  con- 
duct in  allowing  a  stranger  to  expose 
bis  life  in  so  dangerous  a  manner  to 
save  them,  afforded  unquestionable 
proof  that  so  much  real  generosity 
was  inseparable  from  courage,  and 
that,  with  proper  discipline  and  good 
officers,  the  sailors  of  the  Greek  fleet 
would  have  had  few  superiors. 

When  the  naval  campaign  was  con- 
cluded, Hastings  joined  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nauplia.  That 
force  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  by  the  irruption  of  a  large 
Turkish  army  into  the  Morea,  com- 


mauded  by  Dramali  Pasha.  Whllo 
engaged  in  defending  the  little  fort  of 
Bourdzi  in  the  port  of  NaupLia^  and 
under  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr  Hane,  a  young  artillery  ofllcery 
who  subsequently  served  under  hi» 
orders  with  great  distinction.  At  tlu» 
lime  Hastings  raised  a  company  oS' 
fiftv  men,  whom  he  armed  and  equips 
pea  at  his  own  expense.  But  as  hift 
actions  on  shore  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  great  results  of  hl» 
services  to  Greece,  we  shall  confine 
this  sketch  exdnsively  to  the  share  be 
took  in  the  naval  warfare.  He  served 
the  campaign  of  1823  in  Crete,  a» 
commander  of  the  artillery;  but  e 
violent  fever  compeUing  him  to  quit 
that  island  in  autumn,  he  found,  on 
his  return  to  Hydra,  that  Lord  Byron 
had  arrived  at  Cephalonia. 

It  waB  of  great  importance  to  th» 
Greek  cause  that  the  services  of  Lord 
Byron  should   be  usefally  dkected^ 
and  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the 
funds  collected  by  the  Greek  commit-' 
tee  in  London  should  be  expended  itt 
the  way  most  likely  to  be  of  perma' 
nent  advantage  to  Greece.    The  mo-- 
ment  appeared  suitable  for  one  who^ 
like  Hastings,  had  acquired  some  ex<- 
perience  by  active  service,  both  with 
the  fleet  and  army,  to  offer  his  advice. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  a  prcject  for 
the  construction  and  armament  of  & 
steam-vessel,  which  he  recommended 
as  the  most  eflfeetual  mode  of  advan- 
cing the  Greek  cause,  by  giving  the 
fleet  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
Turks  at  sea.    It  appeared  to  Hast- 
ings that  it  was  only  by  the  intro-* 
duction  of  a  well-disciplined  naval 
force,  directly  dependent  on  the  cen- 
tral government,  that  ordter  could  be 
introduced  into  the  admhiistration,  as 
well  as  a  superiority  secured  over  the 
enemy.    It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  all  the  professional  details  of  this 
memoir,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  te 
state  the  manner  in  which  EUstings 
carried  his  views  into  execntion  a  few 
years  later.    Its  condusion  was  to 
recommend  Lord  Byron  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  purchase  or  oonstnic-* 
tion  of  a  steam-vesseL,  armed  widi 
heavy  guns,  and  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  hot  shot  and  shells  as  its  onliiMry 
prqjectfles. 
Neither  Loid  Byron  nor  Colonel 
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Stanhope,  the  agent  of  the  Greek  com- 
mittee, seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
military  science  of  Hastings,  and  the 
plan  met  with  little  support  fromi 
either. 

The  Greek  goyemment  shortly  after 
this  obtained  its  first  loan  in  England; 
and,  dnring  the  summer  of  1824,  Hast- 
ings endeavoured  to  impress  its  mem- 
bers with  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  national  cause  not  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  disorderly  and  tumnltnoua 
merchant  marine,  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  hire  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
It  is  needless  to  record  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  opposition  he  met  with  from 
a  government  consisting  in  part  of 
shipowners,  eager  to  obtain  a  share  of 
tiie  loan  as  hire  for  their  ships.  These 
ships  were  in  some  danger  of  rotting 
in  harbour,  in  case  a  national  navy 
should  be  formed.  The  loan,  however, 
appeared  inexhaustible;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  Hastings  returned  to 
England,  with  a  promise  that  the 
Greek  government  would  lose  no  time 
in  instructing  theur  deputies  in  Lon- 
don to  procure  a  steam- vessd  to  be 
armed  under  his  inspection,  and  of 
irhich  he  was  promised  the  conunand. 
This  promise  was  soon  forgotten;  a 
number  of  fovourable  accidents  de- 
luded the  members  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment into  the  belief  that  their 
deliverance  fix)m  the  Turkish  yoke 
was  already  achieved,  and  they  began 
to  neglect  the  dictates  of  common  pru- 
dence. The  Greek  committee  in  Lon- 
don emulated  the  example  of  the 
Greek  government  at  Nauplia;  and  in 
place  of  acting  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  tiiat  body  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  tortuous  trassactions,  ending 
in  the  concoction  of  a  dish  called  **  the 
Greek  pie."  Ibrahim  Pasha  awaken- 
ed the  heroes  at  Nanplia  from  their 
dreams,  and  Cobbett  disturbed  the 
reveries  of  the  sages  in  London. 

The  success  which  attended  Ibrahim 
Pasha  on  his  landmg  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  1825,  and  the  improvement 
displayed  by  the  Turks  in  their  naval 
operations,  seriously  darmed  the 
Greeks.  The  advice  of  Hastings  oc- 
curred to  their  remembrance;  bat, 
even  then,  it  required  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  two  judicious  friends  of 
Greece  in  London  to  induce  the  Greek 
deputies  to  take  the  necessary  meap 


sores  for  fitting  out  a  steamer.  Haat-- 
ings,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the^ 
Greeks,  which  he  wrote  on  his  return: 
to  Greece,  declared  distinctly  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation  was  due 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Edward: 
Eilice  and  to  Sk  John  Hobhouse,  and 
not  to  the  Greek  deputies  in  London,' 
if  the  steam-vessel  he  commanded^ 
proved  of  any  service  to  the  cause. 
^  Greece  was  then  in  a  desperate  con-- 
dition.  Navarin  was  taken  by  Ibrahim* 
Pasha,  the  Romeliat  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  the  Egyptians 
encamped  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelo--' 
ponnesus,  after  routing  every  body  of 
troops  which  attempted  to  arrest  their' 
progress.  The  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  kept  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  gal- 
lant attacks  of  Miaoulis ;  and  the 
partial  successes  of  the  Greeks  were 
more  honourable  to  their  courage  than 
injurious  to  the  real  strength  of  their 
enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greek 
government  had  lost  all  power  of 
commanding  either  respect  or  obe- 
dience at  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  wars  which  prevailed  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Maurocordatos  and 
Kolettis  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of 
aflbirs. 

At  this  conjuncture.  Lord  Cochrane^ 
name  excited  universal  attention  in 
England,  and  he  was  engaged  by  tho 
Greek  deputies,  and  some  friends  of 
the  cause,  to  enter  the  Greek  service. 
He  received  for  his  services  £87,000 
steriiiig,  in  cash;  and  an  additional 
sum  of  £20,000  was  paid  into  the 
bands  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  be 
given  to  Lord  Cochrane  whenever  the 
independence  of  Greece  should  be 
secured. 

This  transaction  happened  in  the 
month  of  August  1825 ;  but  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  steam-vessel,  call- 
ed the  Perseverance,  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  had  already  been  order- 
ed ;  and  Hastings  had  been  named  te^ 
oompand  her,  and  received  authority' 
to  arm  her  with  sixty-eight  pounders,, 
according  to  the  plan  he  had  submit** 
ted  to  the  Greek  government.  When 
Lord  Cochrane  was  appomted  com-^^ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
five  more  steam-vessels  were  ordered 
to  be  built ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  only  two  of  these  ever  reached 
Greece.    The  equipment  of  the  Per- 
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86vcranco  was  then  kept  back,  in 
order  that  the  whole  sqnadron  might 
sail  together  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  The  news  of  the 
taking  of  Missolonghi  by  the  Turks 
at  last  threw  the  friends  of  Greece 
Into  such  a  state  of  ahurm,  and  the 
outcry  xigainst  the  dilatory  manner  in 
which  the  steam-boat  expedition  ik 
the  Thames  was  fitting  out,  became 
ao  violent  over  all  Europe,  that  the 
Perseverance  was  hastily  completed, 
and  allowed  to  sail  alone. 

After  a  series  of  difficulties  and 
dlsappointmeuts,  which  it  required  all 
the  extraordinary  perseverance  and 
energy  of  Hastings  to  overcome,  he 
was  hurried  away  from  Deptford  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May  1826,  though 
the  engine  of  the  Perseverance  was 
evidently  in  a  very  defective  state. 
The  boiler  burst  in  the  Meditorra- 
Bean ;  and  the  ship  was  detained  at 
CagUari,  reconstructing  a  boiler,  until 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August.  She  ar- 
rived in  Greece  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  naval  campaign  of  that 
year.  The  winter  was  spent  in  aid- 
ing the  operations  of  the  army,  which 
was  cndeavouiing  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Athens. 

The  Karteria,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  Perseverance  in  the  Greek  navy, 
was  armed  on  the  principle  which 
Hastings  had  laid  down  as  necessary 
to  place  the  Greeks  with  small  vessels 
on  some  degree  of  equality  with  the 
line-of-battle  e^ips  and  large  frigates 
of  the  Turks :  namely,  that  of  using 
projectiles  more  destructive  than  the 
shot  of  the  enemy.  These  projectiles 
were  hot  shot  and  shells,  instead  of 
the  cold  round'Shot  of  the  Turks.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  Kar- 
teria was  armed  with  sixty-eight* 
poimders.  Of  these  she  mounted 
eight;  four  were  carronadcs •  of  the 
government  pattern,  and  four  were 
guns  of  a  new  form,  cast  after  a 
model  prepared  by  Hastings  himself. 
jDiese  guns  were  seven  feet  four  inches 
long  in  the  bore,  and  weighed  fifty- 
eight  hundred-weight.  They  had  the 
form  of  caiTonadcB  in  every  thing  but 
the  addition  of  trunnions  to  mount 
them  like  long  guns ;  these  trunnions, 
kowever,  were,  contrary  to  the  usual 


practice,  placed  so  that  their  centre 
intersected  a  lino  through  the  centre 
of  the  bore  of  the  gun.  I'hey  were 
mounted  on  ten -inch  howitzer  car- 
riages, which  answered  the  purpose 
admirably.  The  shells  used  were 
generally  strapped  to  wooden  bot* 
toms ;  but  they  were  more  than  onoe 
employed  without  any  precaution, 
except  that  of  putting  them  in  the  gnu 
with  the  fusees  towu^  the  muszie. 
The  hot  shot  were  heated  in  the  en* 
gine  fires,  and  were  brought  on  deck 
by  two  men  in  a  machine  resembling 
a  double  coal>box,  which  was  easily 
tilted  up  at  the  mnzalo  of  the  gun  to 
be  loaded. 

Hastings  fired  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand 8hel&  from  the  Karteria  in  the 
years  1826  and  1827,  with  a  miscel- 
laneous crew  composed  of  English- 
men, Swedes,  and  Greeks,  and  never 
had  a  single  accident  from  explosion. 
As  a  very  small  number  of  hot  shot 
can  be  heated  at  once,  and  as  an  iron 
ball  of  eight  inches  diameter  loses  its 
spherical  form  if  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  red  hot,  this  projectUe  could  only 
be  used  in  particular  circomstanoes. 
It  happened  more  than  once  on  board 
the  Karteria,  that  shot  which  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  engine 
fires,  had  so  lost  their  form  as  not  to 
enter  the  muazle  of  the  guns.  With 
regard  to  the  great  danger  which  is 
supposed  to  attend  the  use  of  hot  shot 
on  board  ships,  Hastings  l^us  states 
his  opinion  in  a  ^^  Memoir  on  the  use 
of  Shells,  Hot  Shot,  and  Carcass 
Shells,  firom  ship  artillery:"  *  ^^  I  have 
continually  used  hot  shot  with  perfect 
safety ;  my  people  having  become  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  they  employ 
them  with  as  little  apprehension  as  if 
using  cold  shot." 

We  shall  now  give  a  regular  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  active  service 
in  which  Hastings  was  engaged,  its 
captain  of  the  Greek  steam-fngate 
Karteria,  extracted  in  part  from  his 
own  official  reports  and  private  letters, 
and  drawn  in  part  fh)m  the  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses  of  all  his  actions. 

In  February  1827,  Captain  Hast- 
ings was  ordered  by  the  Greek  go* 
vemment  to  co-operate  with  the 
troops  under  General  Grordon,  destined 
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to  relieve  Athens.  Captain  Hastings, 
sailing  from  Egina,  passed  ronnd  the 
island  of  Salamls,  and  entering  the 
western  strait  between  it  and  Me- 
gara,  arrived,  unobserved  by  the 
Tnrks,  in  the  bay  where  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  fought — now  called  the 
port  of  Ambelaki.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  passage  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted by  a  modem  man-of-war. 
During  the  presidency  of  Count  Capo- 
dlstrias,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  carried 
H.M.S.  Blonde  through  the  same 
passage. 

The  troops  under  General  Gordon 
were  landed  in  the  night,  and  they 
occupied  and  fortified  the  hill  of 
Munydhia  without  any  loss  of  time. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  a  monastery  at  the  Piraeus, 
in  which  they  kept  a  garrison  to  com- 
mand the  port.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  building  on  the 
land  side,  and  Hastings  entered  the 
Pinens  to  bombard  it  from  the  sea. 
A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made ; 
but  the  Greek  troops,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces;  were  completely  defeated  in 
their  feeble  attempts  to  storm  this 
monastery.  The  Turkff,  on  the  other 
hand,  displayed  the  greatest  activity ; 
and  the  Seraskier  Eutayhi  Pasha, 
who  commanded  the  army  besieging 
Athens,  soon-  arrived  with  a  powerful 
escort  of  cavalry,  and  bringing  with 
him  two  long  five-inch  howitzers  with 
shells,  boasting  that  l^ith  these  he 
would  sink  the  Karteria.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Greek  attack  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  the  troops  had  re- 
tired, the  Karteria  quitted  the  port 
just  as  the  Turks  opened  their  fire  on 
her. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Turks, 
having  defeated  a  division  of  the  Greek 
army  destined  to  make  a  diversion 
from  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  attempted 
to  carry  the  camp  of  General  Gordon 
by  storm.  Captain  Hastings  now 
entered  the  Pirseus  again,  even  at 
the  risk  of  exposing  the  Karteria  to 
the  Turkish  shells ;  as  he  saw  that  by 
his  powerful  fire  of  grape  he  could 
prevent  the  Turks  from  forming  in 
any  force  to  attack  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  the  camp.  The  fire  of 
the  Karteria  soon  produced  its  effect ; 
but  it  drew  all  the  attention  of  the 
Pasha  to  the  vessel,  as  he  perceived  it 


was  vain  to  persist  in  attacking  the 
troops  until  he  compelled  the  steamer  to 
quit  the  PirsBUS.  Five  guns  directed 
their  fire  against  her,  and  though  three 
were  either  dismounted  by  her  fire,  or 
rendered  useless  by  their  carriages 
breaking,  still  two  elongated  five- inch 
howitzers  being  placed  between  the 
monastery  and  an  adjoining  tower, 
which  covered  them  fr«m  the  fire  of  the 
Karteria,  contrived  to  keep  up  a  well- 
supported  fire.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  shells  from  the  Turkish  guns 
was  soon  considerable,  though  several 
of  those  which  struck  the  Karteria 
did  not  explode.  One,  however, 
fixed  in  the  carriage  of  a  long  sixty- 
eight  pounder,  and  exploded  there, 
though  fortunately  without  injuring 
either  Captaii^  Hane,  the  artiller}'- 
oflicer  engaged  in  pointing  the  gun,, 
or  any  of  the  men  who  were  working, 
it.*  Another  exploded  in  the  Kar- 
teria^s  count&,  and  tore  out  the  plank- 
ing of  two  streaks  for  a  length  of  six 
feet,  and  started  out  the  planking 
from  the  two  adjacent  streaks.  As 
this  shell  struck  the  vessel  on  the 
water^s  edge,  a  ship  built  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  would  have  been  sunk 
by  this  explosion  of  about  nine  ounces 
of  powder ;  but  the  Karteria  was  in  no 
danger,  as  she  was  built  with  her 
timbers  dose  and  caulked  together. 
She  was  also  constructed  frith  two 
solid  bulkheads  enclosing  the  engine- 
room,  caulked  and  lined,  so  as  to  be 
water-tight ;  consequently,  any  one  of 
her  compartments  might  have  filled 
with  water  from  a  shot-hole  without 
her  sinking.  The  attack  of  the  Turks 
on  the  Greek  camp  having  been  re- 
pulsed, nothing  remained  for  Hastings 
but  to  retreat  from  his  dangerous 
position  in  the  Piraeus  as  speedily  as 
possible.  This,  however,  ho  did  not 
effect  without  loss ;  all  his  boats  were 
shot  through,  and  he  had  to  encounter 
a  severe  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
Turks  stationed  on  each  side,  as  he 
moved  through  the  pillars  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port. 

In  the  month  of  March  an  expedi- 
tion was  planned  by  General  Heideck, 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  unhappy  regency  which 
misgoverned  Greece  daring  the  min- 
ority of  King  Otho.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  destroy  the 
magazmes  of  provisions  and  stores 
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which  the  Turks  possessed  at  Oropod, 
aod,  by  occupying  their  lines  of  oom- 
mnnication  with  Negropont,  to  com- 
pel them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens. 
This  was  the  only  feasible  method  by 
which  the  Greeks  could  erer  have 
hoped  to  defeat  the  Turks;  but  when 
'the  execution  of  it  was  proposed,  h 
always  met  with  some  opposition. 
"When  it  was  %t  last  undertaken  by  a 
foreigner,  the  operation  was  conduct- 
ed in  so  weak  and  desultory  a  man- 
ner, as  to  end  in  complete  disgrace. 

The  naval  force  which  accompanied 
General  Heideck  was  unuaually 
powerful,  as  he  was  then  the  acknow- 
ledged agent  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
It  consisted  of  the  frigate  Hellas  of 
sixty*  four  guns,  with  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Miaoulls,  the  Karteria,  and 
some  smaller  vessels  as  transports. 
The  Greek  vessels  arrived  before 
Oropos  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  the 
Hellas  was  compelled  to^anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  Turkish  camp,  CtH[>- 
tain  Hastings  immediately  steamed 
into  the  port.  He  captured  two  trans- 
ports laden  with  grain  and  flour,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Negropont ;  and 
having  anchored  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  he 
opened  on  them  a  fire,  which  in  a 
short  time  dismountedevery  gun  which 
they  could  bring  to  bear  on  his  ship. 
A  carcass-shell  lodging  in  the  fascines 
of  which  the  principal  battery  was 
constructed,  soon  enveloped  the  whole 
in  flames — the  powder-magazine  ex- 
ploded, and  the  carriages  of  the  guns 
were  rendered  useless. 

At  this  moment  the  Greek  troops, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
on  board  the  Karteria,  loudly  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  attack  the  camp ; 
and  an  oflScer  from  General  Heideck, 
who  had  remained  on  board  the  Hel- 
las, was  expected  every  moment  to 
place  himself  at  their  head.  No  orders, 
however,  arrived.  Hastings  remained 
all  night  in  the  port,  and  it  was  not 
until  dawn  next  morning  that  the 
troops  were  landed.  The  Turks,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  more  active ; 
they  had  also  received  considerable 
reu^orcements ;  the  day  was  con- 
sumed without  General  Heideck  going 
on  shore,  and  a  large  body  of  Turkish 
4»valry  making  its  appearance  in  the 
afternoon,   he  issued  orders  to  re* 


embark  the  troops,  and  sailed  book  to 
Egina. 

The  puUic  attention  was  sudden^ 
diverted  from  this  disgraceful  ezhibH 
tion  of  European  military  scienoD  1:^ 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  Gieeee^ 
He  came,  however,  in  an  Rngiiaii 
yacht,  whidi  had  been  porefaased  to 
expedite  his  d^Murtqie,  but  nwaccc«i> 
panied  by  a  stngle  one  of  the  five 
steamers  which  were  etiH  nafiniabed 
In  the  Thames.  HislordahipwaseooB 
after  appointed  lord  higli  adndnd 
of  Greece ;  General  Chut^  was  at 
the  same  time  named  genenlisBlmo 
of  the  land  forces ;  and  both  offieen 
durected  all  their  attention  to  raising 
the  siege  of  Athens,  which  Kntaylii 
Gontmned  to  attack  with  the  greateat 
constancy. 

Captain  Hastings  was  now  detacb- 
ed  for  the  fhrst  time  witii  an  indepen* 
dent  naval  command.  The  l^nrks 
drew  theur  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Athens  from  a  great  dis- 
tance in  their  rear,  as  all  the  provinces 
of  Greece  were  in  a  state  of  desola- 
tion. This  drcmnatanee  exposed  their 
lines  of  communication,  both  by  laad 
and  sea,  to  be  attacked  by  the  Greeks 
in  many  different  points.  Volo  was 
one  of  the  principal  depots  at  which 
the  supplies  transmitted  from  Thes- 
salonica  and  Constantinople  were 
secured;  and  from  this  station  th^ 
were  foiwarded  by  the  channel  of 
£ubo8a  to  the  fortress  of  Negropont 
and  thence  to  Oropos.  From  Oropoe 
these  supplies  were  transported  on 
horses  and  mules  to  the  camp  of  the 
Pasha  at  Patissia,  near  Athens.  Cap- 
tain Hastings  was  now  charged  with 
the  duty  of  cutting  off  the  communis 
cations  of  the  Turks  between  Volb 
and  Oropos,  and  instructed  to  use 
every  exertion  to  capture  their  trans- 
ports and  destroy  their  magazines. 
For  this  purpose  he  sailed  from  Poros 
with  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Karteria  and  four  hired-vessels— 
the  corvette  Th^nistocles,  belonging 
to  the  Tombazis ;  the  Ares,  belong- 
ing to  the  Admiral  Miaonlls ;  and  two 
small  schooners. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  beantifiii 
dear  day,  the  little  fleet  entered  tin 
bay  of  Voio,  in  whidi  eight  Turidah 
transports  were  seen  at  anchor.  Jt 
was  some  time  before- the  enemy 
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persuaded  that  the  Greek  vessels  were 
bearing  down  to  attack  them,  for  they 
considered  the  anchorage  perfectly 
defended  br  two  batteries  which  they 
liad  erected  on  the  cape^  enclosing  the 
iiarbour,  opposite  tlie  castle  of  Yolo. 
Tbe  castie  itself  is  a  square  fort  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  with  only  a  few 
guns  mounted. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  The* 
niBtodes  uid  Ares  received  orders  to 
«BCkor  before  the  batteries,  just  out  of 
tiie  roach  of  musketry,  and  not  to 
iraste  a  single  shot  before  they  had 
taken  up  their  positions.    They  were 
then  directed  to  open  a  heavy  fire  of 
crape  and  -round  shot  on  the  enemy. 
While   they  were  executing  thrae 
orders,  Hastings  entered  the  port,  and 
opened  his  fire  of  shells  on  the  in- 
trendimeiits  of  the  Turks,  and  of  grape 
on  the  transports,  which  were -filled 
with  men  to  pievwt  their  capture. 
The  heavy  fire  of  the  Blarteria,  which 
poured  on  tiie  enemy  three  hundred 
^wo-onnoe  baUs  from  each  of  its  guns, 
•oon  threw  the  Turks  into  confusion ; 
and  the  boats  were  manned,  and  sent  , 
to  board  the  transports.    Five  vessels  ' 
being  heavily  laden,  though  they  had 
been  run  aground,  were  not  close  to 
the  shore,  and  these  were  soon  cap- 
tured; but  two  brigs  being  emptj, 
were  placed  close  under  the  fire  of 
the   troops    in    the    intrenchments. 
Though  they  were  attacked  by  all  the 
boats  of.the  squadron,  they  were  not 
taken  until  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance.   The  English  boatswain  of  the 
Karteria,  who  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  side  of  one,  was  wounded ;  but  he 
aucceeded  in  gaining  the  deck,  and 
hauling  down  the  Turkish  flag.    A 
Turk,  however,  who  had  no  idea  of 
cnrrendering  to  an  infidel,  rushed  at 
him,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
The  ball,  fortunately,  only  grazed  his 
forehead.  The  Turk  then  leaped  over- 
board,  and  endeavoured  to  awlm  on 
ahore ;  but  one  of  the  English  sailors, 
considering  his  conduct  so  unfair  as  to 
merit  death,  jumped  into  the  sea  after 
litm,  and,  having  overtaken  him,  de- 
liberately cut  his  throat  with  a  clasp- 
knife,  as  he  had  no  other  weapon,  and 
then  returned  on  board.    The  Greek 
fievolution  too  ofiton  gave  occasions 
for  displaying 

" The  mstinet  of  thefirtt-bora  Cain, 
ever  lurks  aomewhere  in  hunan 

hearts." 


It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the 
two  brigs  afloat;  and,  as  their  sails 
had  been  landed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  navigate  them.  They 
were  therefore  burnt;  and  another 
smaller  vessel,  which  was  so  placed 
that  Hastings  would  not  expose  his 
men  by  attempting  to  take  possession 
of  her,  was  destroyed  by  sheUs.  A 
shell,  exploding  in  her  hull,  blew  her 
fore-mast  into  the  water.  For  four 
hours  the  Karteria  remained  in  the 
harbour  of  Yolo.  The  corvette  and 
brig  had  so  completely  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  that  they  appeared 
to  be  abandoned ;  while  the  guns  of 
the  castle  only  kept  np  an  irr^;nlar 
and  ill-directed  fire  on  the  Karteria. 
The  magazines  were  all  in  flames  from 
the  effect  of  the  red-hot  shot  fired  into 
them ;  and,  as  night  approached,  the 
Karteria  made  the  signal  for  all  tha 
vessels  to  make  sail  out  of  the  har<- 
bonr  with  a  light  breeze  from  tibe 
land.  The  spectacle  offered  by  the 
bay  as  it  grew  dark  was  peculiarly 
grand.  On  the  sombre  outline  of  the 
hills  round  the  gulf,  innumerable  fixes 
were  seen ;  and  a  continued  discharge 
of  musketry  was  heard  proclaiming 
the  arrival  of  each  little  band  of  troops 
which  reached  the  camp  at  Yolo.  The 
lurid  light  thrown  out  by  the  flames 
from  the  burning  magazines,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  blazing  transports, 
which  were  quickly  consumed  to  the 
water's  edge,  enabled  the  steamer,  in 
departing,  to  destroy  the  carriages  of 
two  guns  which  the  Turks  were  en- 
deavouring to  get  ready  to  salute  the 
departing  squadron. 

Hastings  had  expected  to  find  at 
Yolo  a  large  Turkish  man-of-war, 
mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns,  and 
two  mortars  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  siege  of  Missolonghi, 
but  which  had  not  even  got  so  far  as 
Yolo  until  after  the  fall  of  that  place. 
This  vessel  was  now  waiting  until  the 
Turks  should  require  her  to  bombard 
some  seaport  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greeks.  A  Greek  fishing-boat  came 
alongside  to  inform  Hastings  that  the 
Fasha  had  ordered  this  vessel  to  Tri* 
cheri  for  greater  security,  where  she 
was  '  moored,  with  three  schooners 
ti^en  from  the  Gredcs  at  Psara,  in  a 
amall  bay  protected  by  a  battery  of 
twelve  guns.  In  this  position,  she 
was  considered  perfectly  safe  from  the  « 
attacks  of  the  whole  Greek  fleet,  aided 
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by  the  fire-frigate  herself,  as  the 
Turks  called  the  Karteria.  Hastings 
proceeded  immediately  to  Tricheri, 
hoping  to.suprise  the  enemy  by  an 
attack  during  the  night ;  but  he 
found  the  Turks  on  the  alert,  and 
their  well-directed  fire  of  musketry 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  attack  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
success. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  Hast- 
ings examined  the  position  of  the 
enemy  with  care,  but  he  saw  there 
was  no  hope  of  capturing  the  bomb* 
ketch  or  any  of  the  schooners ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  confine  his 
operations  to  destroying  them.  After 
gettmg  up  the  steam  and  heating  a 
few  shot,  he  stood  in  to  about  three- 

2uarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Turkish 
blp,  and  going  slowly  round  in  a 
large  circle,  he  brought  his  long  guns 
to  bear  successively,  and  fired  them 
with  the  greatest  deliberation.    He 
then  moved  out  of  gunshot  of  the 
Turkish  battery  to  ol»erve  the  effect 
of  his  fire.    In  about  half  an  hour,  a 
quantity  of  smoke  was  observed  to 
issue  from  the  large  Turkish  vessel, 
which  the  enemy  appeared  at  first  to 
disregard ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they 
seemed  to  discover  that  then:  ship 
was  on  fire,  for  they  were  seen  hurry- 
ing down  and  rushing  on  board  in 
great  numbers.  The  carronades  were 
now  reloaded  with  shells,  and  the  long 
guns  with  large  grape,  and  the  Kar* 
teria  stood  in  to  prevent  the  enemy 
.  from  continuing  his  endeavours    to 
extinguish  the  fire.    The  attention  of 
the  Turks  was  thus  distracted ;  the 
flames  soon  burst  through  the  decks  of 
the  ship,  and,  catching  the  rigging, 
rendered  all  approach  to  her  impos- 
sible. In  a  short  time  she  was  a  mass 
of  flame ;  and  her  guns  to  the  land- 
side,,  having  been  loaded,  went  ofi; 
discharging  their  shot  into  the  bat- 
tery form^  for  her  protection.    As 
her  upper  works  burned  away,  she 
drifted  from  her  station ;  but  getting 
again  on  shore  against  the  rocks,  her 
magasine  exploded,  and  the  remains 
of  her  hull,  wjth  all  her  guns,  sank  in 
deep  water.  The  three  schooners  also 
received  several  shells,  and  were  so 
injured,  as  to  be  rendered  unable  to 
•put  to  sea  without  undergoing  great 
repairs. 
The  loss  of  the  Greek  squadron  in 


this  expedition  waa  very  small ;  oiily 
three    men    were    killed    and    two 
wounded.    But  one  of  the  killed  was 
James  Hall,  an  Englishman  on  board 
the  Karteria^an  old  sailor  of  a  most 
excellent  character,  and  possessed  of 
considerable    knowledge    in    eveiy 
branch  of. his  profession.    He  waa 
killed  by  a  twelve-pound  shot  from 
the  batteiy  at  Tricheri.    This  shot, 
after  breaking  the  daw  of  an  anchor, 
rebounded,  and,  in  falling,  struck  Hall 
•  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  rolled 
on   the  deck,  as  if  it  had  hardly 
touched  his  clothes.  He  fell  instantlj, 
and  was  taken  up  quite  dead — the 
usual  tranquil  smile  his  features  bore 
still  lingering  on  his  lips.    Hall  was 
not  only  a  most  excellent  sailor,  bat 
a  truly  honest  man,  and  he  was  long 
remembered  and  deeply  r^;retted  by 
all  OQ  board  the  Karteria.    His  re- 
mains were  committed  to  the  deep. 
Captain  Hastings  reading  the  funer^d 
service;  for  the  English  insisted  that 
he  would  have  preferred  a  sailor^a 
funeral  to  being  interred  on  shore  in  s 
Greek  churchyard. 

James  Hall  waa  the  only  human 
spirit  among  the  rude  crew  of  the 
Karteria,  and  after  his  death  most  of 
the  English    sailors   displayed   the 
feeUngs  of  savages.   One  old  man-of- 
war's  man,  who  had  served  in  many  a 
well- fought  action,  declared  that  he 
would  lull   every  Turkish   prisoner 
taken  in  the  prizes  at  Yolo ;  and  he 
attempted  one  night  to  break  into  the 
cabin  abaft  the  lai-board  paddle-box, 
in  which  some  of  these  Turks  were 
confined.    Armed  with  a  large  knife, 
he  prodauned  that  he  was  deteimined 
to  kill  the  prisoners,  and  he  called  on 
the  other  sailors  to  assist  him.    He 
argued,  that  the  war  with  the  Turka 
was  an  irregular  warfare;  and  as  the 
Turks  killed  their  prisoners,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  either  rebels 
or  outlaws,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Greeks  to  kill  every  Turk  who  fell 
into  their  power.   When  brought  be* 
fore  Captam  Hastings,  he  persisted 
in  his  determination;  and  though  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  he  at  last  de« 
dared  that  he  would  quit  the  service,' 
unless  the  English  were  allowed  in 
future  to  kill  the  prisoners.  Hastings 
tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  necessary  to  put  him  under 
arr^t,  and  when  the  "Karteria  re« 
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tanied  to  Poros,  he  demanded  liis 
di8.charge,  and  quitted  Greece.  " 

The  Karteria  suffered  very  severely 
in  her  hull  and  rigging,  from  the  fire 
of  the  castle  at  Yolo,  and  the  battery 
at  Tricheri.  ftbe  tost  her  jib-boom, 
main-topmast,  gaff,  and  larboard 
cat-head,  and  received  mnch  other 
damage ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  Poros  to  give  her  a  tho- 
roogh  repair.  On  her  way,  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  capture  four  ves- 
sels laden  with  stores  and  provisions 
for  th6  Turks  of  Negropont.  - 

At  Poros,    Hastings    found    the 
affairs  of  the  navy  very  little  im- 
proved by  Lord  Cochrane^s  presence 
in  Greece;    and  we  think  that  we 
cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  their 
state,  than  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  his  lordship  on 
the  30th  of  April  1827.    ''  It  is  with 
deep  regret  I  see  the  extreme  discon- 
tent  on   board   the   Sauveur   brig, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased by,  if  not  entirely  owing  to,  the 
Greeks  being  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  £nglish  being  in  ari'ears  of  wages. 
In  this  country,  I  must  repeat,  my 
lord,  nothing  can  be  done  without 
regular  payments.    By  pa3ring  out  of 
my  own  funds  when  others  Could  not 
be  obtained,  I  have  established  the 
confidence  both  of  Greeks  and  En- 
glish in  this  vessel,  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned ;  but  I  cannot  continue  to 
pay  out  of  my  own  pocket.    If  funds 
are  not  forthcoming,  I  beg  leave  to 
resign.    Whilst  I  am  on  board,  the 
people  will  always  consider  me  per- 
sonally responsible  for  their  wages ; 
and  I  must  again  remark,  I  have  suf- 
fered already  much  too  severely  in 
my  private  fortune  in  this  service  to 
admit  of  my  making  further  sacrifices. 
Besides  wages  for  the  crew,  I  have 
various  expenses  to  repair  damages 
sustained  in  the  late  actions  at  Yolo 
andXricheri."  Captain  Hastings  was, 
however,  at  this  time,  easily  induced 
to  continue  his  services  on  board  the 
Karteria,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Greek 
army  before  Athens  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  the  departure  of  General 
Gordon,  Count  Porro,  and  several 
other  Philhellenes,  who  considered  the 
cause  utterly  hopeless,  rendered  the 
moment  unsuitable  for  his  resigna- 
tion. 


The  Karteria  was  again  fitted  for 
sea  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
joined  Lord  Cochrane,  when  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise 
and  capture  Ibrahim  Pasha  atCla- 
renza.  Hastings  was  separated  from 
the  Hellas  by  bad  weather,  and  in 
returning  to  the  rendezvous  at  Spet- 
zia,  he  lost  two  of  his  masts  and 
two  men,  in  a  hurricane  off  Cape 
Malea.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Poros,  where  he  was  again  compelled 
to  refit,  he  received  the  following  laco- 
nic communication  from  Lord  Coch* 
rane,  in  which  all  mention  of  a  ren- 
dezvous was  pmitted. 

"  Memo. — If  the  Perseyerance  la  fit 
for  service,  please  join  the  squadron 
without  delay. 

"  COCRBANE. 
"  HeOa*.  7th  Juns  1827. 

"  Captain  Hastings,  Perseveranci.** 

In  consequence  of  this  order.  Cap- 
tain Hastings  set  out  in  search  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  A  series  of  fruitless 
cruises  followed,  in  which  eveiy  divi- 
sion of  the  Turkish  fleet  contrived  to 
escape  the  Greeks.  At  last,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  on  Yaaiiadhi,  the  little  fort 
which  commands  the  entrance  into 
the  lagoons  of  Missolonghi ;  and  the 
whole  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cochrane  in  person,  appeared 
off  that  place.  The  attempt  was  only 
persisted  in  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
failed. 

The  treatj  of  the  6th  of  July  1827, 
for  the  pacification  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  now  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  ■;  and  the  news 
stimulated  both  them  and  their 
friends  to  make  increased  exertions, 
in  order  that  the  Allies  might  find  as 
much  of  the  country  as  possible  al- 
ready delivered  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  A  small  squadron  of  ten  Tur- 
kish brigs  having  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  Lord  Cochrane  gave  Hast- 
ings an  order  to  pursue  them,  con- 
ceived in  the  following  flattering 
terms: — 

•'  Off  MiMolonghi,  I8/A  Sepihsz;. 

"  You  have  been  good  enough  to 

volunteer  to  proceed  into  the  Gulf  of 

Lepaate,  into   which,  onder    existtug 

clrcunutances^  I  should  not  have  order- 
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•d  the  PerseTeimnce  (Karteria.)  I 
therefore  leave  all  the  prooeedings  to 
jour  judgment/^  intimating  only,  that 
(he  transporting  of  General  Church's 
troops  to  the  north  of  the  gulf,  and 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
«nemy*s  Yessels,  will  be  serTices  of  high 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Oreece.*' 

Captain  Hastings  immediately  en- 
tered the  golf,  passing  throngh  the 
formidable  strait  between  the 
«astles  of  the  Morea  and  Roamelia, 
called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto, 
dming  the  night  On  the  29th  of 
tSeptember,  having  collected  his  little 
squadron,  consisting  ef  the  Karteria, 
the  brig  Sanveor  of  eighteen  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  and 
two  gun -boats,  each  mounting  a  lon^ 
thirty- two  pounder;  Hastings  stood 
into  the  bay  of  Salona  (Amphissa)  to 
attack  a  Turkish  squadron,  consisting 
of  nine  vessels,  anchored  under  the 
protection  of  batteries,  and  a  large 
body  of  troops  placed  at  the  Scala  of 
Salona.  Three  Austrian  merchant- 
men in  the  port  were  also  filled  wiUi 
armed  men,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  their  masters,  and  assist- 
ed in  defending  the  squadron  at 
anchor. 

About  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Earte- 
Tia,  followed  by  the  Sauveur  and  the 
two  gun- boats,  stood  into  the  bay  to 
attack  this  formidable  position.  The 
Turks  were  so  confident  of  victory, 
that  they  were  eager  to  see  the  Greek 
ships  anchor  as  near  them  as  possible. 
They  therefore  withheld  tlieir  fire  un- 
til Captain  Hastings  made  the  signal 
for  auchoriug.  The  Karteria  proceed- 
ed much  nearer  the  shore  than  the 
sailing  vessels,  and  having  anchored 
within  five  hundred  yards,  opposite 
the  vessel  which  bore  the  fiag  of  the 
Turkish  commodore,  she  opened  her 
fire.  The  Turks  then  commenced  a 
furious  cannonade  from  upwards  of 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  they  had 
hardly  time  to  reload  the  greater  part 
of  the  guns  on  board  their  ships. 
Captain  Hastings,  before  going  into 
action,  had   heated   several   shells, 
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thinkhig  that  elxty-eigbt  poind  alMtf 
might  pass  through  both  sides  of  tha 
▼esaeis  he  was  about  to  enga^  ao 
near,  as  they' were  principalljr  odd* 
stracted  of  fir.      After  filing  o«i 
broadside  of  oold  shot  to  make  rare  of 
the  range,  his  second  conakted  of 
liot  shdUs  from  the  long  gansv 
two  careasB-alwUs  from  the 
ades.  One  of  theae  lodged  in  the  iinil 
ef   the    Tnrkiah  commodore,    Mri, 
reeehing  the  powder>maga»ine,  tl» 
•cthm  comme&eed  by  bkmiiig  up  hb 
ship.*    A  oarcaes^aheli  exploding  in 
the  bows  of  the  brig  anohored  next 
to  the  commodore,  she  sank  forward* 
while  a  hot  shell  striking  her  sftamt 
which  stood  up  in  the  shaiiow  water, 
it  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames,     la 
a  few  minates,  another  Tessel  waa 
peroetved^to  be  on  fire;  and  a  fin 
Algerine  schooner,  moonting  twenty 
kmg  brass  gons,  havrng  reoesved  a 
shell,  wliieh  exploded  between  faar 
decks,  was  abandoned  by  lier  crew. 

The  battle  of  Salona  affi>rded  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  armament  of  steam* 
boats,  with  heavy  gnus,  whieh  Captain 
Hastings  had  so  long  and  so  warmly 
advocated.  The  terrific  and  xa|Md 
manner  in  which  a  force  ao  greatly 
superior  to  his  own  was  utterly  anni- 
hilated by  the  hot  shot  and  shells  of 
the  Karteria,  silenced  the  opponents  of 
Captain  Hastings*  plan  throngtioat 
all  Europe.  From  that  day  it  became 
evident  to  all  who  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  naval  warfare,  that  every 
nation  in  Europe  most  adopt  his 
principles  of  marine  artillery,  and 
arm  some  vessels  in  their  fleets  on  the 
model  he  had  given  them.  In  Greeco 
the  question  of  continuing  to  hire 
merchant  ships  to  fonn  a  fleet  was 
put  to  rest ;  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing the  formation  of  a  natioiHd 
navy  was  now  admitted  by  S^ydrioftea, 
Spetziotes,  and  Psariotes. 

The  services  of  the  other  vesa^  in 
the  Greek  squadron  at  Salona,  thoagh 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  armament  of 
the  Karteria,  ought  not  to  be  erar. 


f  I^*  In  a  description  of  tho  engagement,  forwarded  by  the  Austrian  consul  at  Ra- 
tras  to  the  consul-general  in  the  Ionian  islands,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Greeks,  the  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Anstrians : — **  TL  commaiid* 
ante  della  flottiglia  Ottomana  con  terzo  del  Vapore  andd  per  aria,  avendogtl 
questo  gettato  una  granata  in  Santa  Barbara." 
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looked.  Captain  Thomas,  who  com- 
manded the  Seavenr,  displayed  all  the 
courage,  activitsv  and  akill  of  an  expe- 
rienced English  officer ;  he  silenced  the 
two  batteries,  on  which  the  Tnrks  had 
placed  great  dependence,  as  al<me  sof- 
•fioient  to  pievent  the  Greeks  from  en<- 
lering  the.port ;  and  by  a  well-direofted 
fire  of  grape,  be  compelled  the  troops 
which  lined  the  shore  to  get  nnder 
-the  cover'  of  the  irrc^lar  groond  in 
the  neighbonrhood.  Hastings  them 
made  the  signal  for  all  the  boats  of 
the  sqnadron  to  take  possession  of  the 
Algerine  schooner  and  the  two  other 
br^  which  were  not  on  fire.     » 

A  severe  contest  took  place  in  order 
to  gain  possession  of  the  schooner ;  for 
the  fire  of  the  Greek  ships  bdng  sns- 
pended  as  the  boats  approached  her, 
the  Turkieh  troops  sprang  from  thdr 
faiding-plaoes,  and  mshed  to  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  her  deck.  From  this  position  tl«^ 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on 
those  who  had  mounted  her  sides. 
The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  again  cleared 
the  beach ;  but  the  Turks  contrived  to 
keep  up  a  severe  fire  at  intervals,  and 
Mr  Scanlan,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Sauveur,  was  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded,  in  attempting  to  get  her 
nnder  weigh.  Captain  Hastings 
steamed  up  to  the  schooner  at  last, 
and  having  got  her  streanf-cable  made 
fast,  attempted  to  move  her ;  but  the 
icable  broke,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  falling  tide  in  the  bay  had 
fixed  her  firmly  on  the  ground.  With 
incredible  exertions  her  long  brass 
guns  were  all  saved,  and  she  was  then 
set  on  fire.  Mr  Phalangas,  a  Greek  offi- 
cer, the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Karteria, 
was  also  wounded  in  setting  fire  to  a 
brig  anchored  at  some  distance  from 
the  rest.  The  boats  then  concluded 
the  day  by  driving  the  Turks  from 
the  Austrian  merchantmen,  and  bring- 
ing out  these  vessels  as  prizes. 

In  this  engagement  nine  Turkish 
vessels  were  destroyed,  though  de- 
fended by  batteries  on  shore  and  up- 
wards of  500  veteran  troops ;  yet  it 
cost  the  assailants  only  six  men  killed 
and  a  few  wounded.  In  the  despatdi 
of  Captain  Hastings,  announcing  the 
victory,  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Captain  Hane,  who  had 
served  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Nan- 
plia  in  1832,  and  in  Crete  dunag  the 


campaign  of  1828.  "  The  services  of 
Captam  Hane  of  the  artillery,  serving 
on  boai*d  this  vessel,  are  too  weS 
known  on  every  farmer  occasion  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more 
tlian  that  I  am  equally  indebted  t» 
him  now  as  on  other  oocasions.'' 

Ibrahim  Pasha  was  at  Navaris 
with  an  immensefieet,  wiran  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  his  ships  in.the 
ba(f  of  Salona.  Sir  Edward  >  Codring- 
tern  and  Admiral  de  Bigny  had,  on 
tlie  Sfith  of  fieptember,  entered  into  a 
convention  with  liim  to  suspend  aH 
hostilities  against  the  Greeks  until  he 
should  Teeeive  answers  from  ConstaiiF- 
tinople  and  Alexandria  to  the  com* 
mnnications  made  on  the  pact  of  tin 
three  allied  powers ;  but  neither  Hasti- 
ings  nor  the  Turkish  commodore  in  ti» 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  were  aware  of  this  oir- 
cnmstanoe.  Therage  of  Ibrahim  when  . 
he  heard  of  the  result  of  the  affair  at 
fialona  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  inflict  the  severest  vengeance 
on  Hastings,  whose  little  squa£on  he 
thouglit  he  could  easily  annihilate. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  after  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  the  convention, 
had  repaired  to  Zante  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  several  vessels  he  expected, 
and  Admiral  de  Rigny  had  left  Na- 
varln  to  collect  the  French  force  in  the 
Archipelago.  Ibrahim,  seeing  that 
there  were  no  ships  of  the  allies  at 
Navarin  capable  of  stopping  his  fleet, 
ordered  twenty- six  men-of-war  to  put 
to  sea  on  the  30th  of  September.  He 
embarked  himself  with  this  division 
of  hiB  fleet,  determined  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  squadron.  A 
violent  gale,  however,  compelled  him 
to  put  back  on  the  3d  of  October; 
but  a  part  of  his  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Patrona  Bey,  persisting 
in  its  endeavours  to  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  was  pursued  by  Admiral 
Codrington,  who  forced  it  to  return  to 
Navarin,  but  not  until  he  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  fiise  into  several  of 
the  Ottoman  ships.  As  the  English 
admiral  had  at  the  time  a  very  small 
force  at  Zante,  many  of  the  Turkish 
ships  might,  in  spite  of  all  his  ^exer- 
tions, have  escaped  into  the  gulf,  un- 
less he  had  been  aided  in  arresting 
their  progress  by  a  succession  of  gales 
which  blew  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
of  October.  These  gales  assisted  Sir 
JBdwacd  Codiington  in  GompelliDgtha  . 
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whole  of  the  dispersed  fleet  of  the 
Patrona  Bey  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
port  ofNayarin. 

In  the  mean  time  the  position  of 
Captain  Hastings  was  one  of  extreme 
danger,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  who  ad- 
dressed his  last  official  communication 
to  him  on  the  12th  of  October,  con- 
veys his  parting  words  of  praise  and 
confidence  in  the  following  tenns : — 
^^  You  have  done  so  much  good,  and 
80  mach  is  anticipated  from  your  keep- 
ing open  the  communications  between 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  that  I  think  you 
would  do  well  to  remain  for  a  while 
where  you  are.    Ton  occupy,  how- 
ever,  a  position  of  risk,  if  the  reports 
are  true  regarding  the  fleet  being  off 
Patras;  and  therefore  I  leave  yon  to 
act  in  all  things  as  you  judge  best  for 
the   public  service.*'     Hastings,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha^s  intention  to  attack  him,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  news  of  his 
deliverance  by  the  movement  of  Sir 
Edward  Codiington's  squadron,  had 
selected  the  spot  in  which  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the 
whole  fleet  sent  against  him.     He 
chose  a  small  bay  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  formed 
in  the  rocky  precipices  of  Mount  6er- 
anion,  and  open  to  the  Alcyonian  sea. 
This  little  bay  or  port  is  called  Stravd. 
Its  entrance  i^protected  by  two  rocky 
islands,  and  it  \&  bounded  on  the  con- 
tinent by  a  succession  of  precipices 
covered  by  pine  woods,  which  render 
the  debarkation  of  a  large  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  very  difficult.    Hast- 
ings proposed  to  defend  this  position 
by  landing  four  of  his  guns  on  the 
mainland  and  the  islands;  and  he 
made  every  preparation  for  receiving 
the  Egyptians  with  a  well-sustained 
fire  of  hot  shot,  while  a  number  of 
Greek  troops  were  assembled  to  man 
the  rocks  around. 

Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibra- 
him Pasha  committed  a  blunder  in 
violating  the  convention  into  which 
he  had  just  entered,  and  his  attempt 
at  taking  vengeance  into  his  own 
hands,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
three  allied  powers,  created  great  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  admirals. 
They  naturally  enough  conceived  that 
he  woidd  always  hold  himself  ready 
to  take  every  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence, and  their  only  method  of  effec- 


tually watching  the  immense  fleet  as- 
sembled at  NaNrarin  was  by  bringing' 
then:  own  squadrons  to  an  anchor  is 
that  immense  harbour.    The  battle  <^ 
Navarin,  on  the  20th  of  October,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  dis- 
trust on  the  one  side,  and  the  eager 
desire  of  revenge  on  the  other,  which 
rendered  the  proximity  of  the  differ- 
ent fleets  necessary.     The  affair  of 
Captain  Hastings  at  Salona,  as  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  this  great 
naval  engagement,  acquires  an  his- 
torical importance  far  exceeding  its 
mere  military  results.    In  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  it  very  justly 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  war,  as  it  is  by  them 
always  viewed  as  the  link  which  con- 
nects their  military  operations  witb 
the  eelebrated  battle  of  Navarin. 

The  destruction  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  delivered  Greece  from 
imminent  peril ;  but  in  the  exultation 
created  by  the  assurance  that  their 
independence  was  flrmly  established, 
the  Greek  government  began  to  for- 
get the  services  which  the  Karteria 
had  rendered  in  the  days  of  their  de- 
spau*.    No  supplies  of  any  kind  were 
forwarded  to  Captahi  Hastings,  who 
remamed   in   the   gulf;   both  Lord 
Cochrane  and  the  government  allow- 
ed him  to  remaui  without  provisionssi 
and  his  crew  would  have  in  great  part 
quitted  him,  unless  he  had  paid  the 
men  their  wages  from  his  own  fortune. 
On  the  17tfa  of  November  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Cochrane,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  him  some  assistance. 
This  letter,  which  remained    unan- 
swered, contains  the  following  pas- 
sages:— ^^I  am  now  seven  thousand 
pounds  out  of  pocket  by  my  services 
in  Greece,  and  I  am  daily  expcmling 
my  own  money  for  the  public  service. 
Our  prizes  are  serving  as  transports  for 
the  army,  and  we  must  either  shortly 
abandon  this  position   or  be   paid. 
Without  money  I  cannot  any  longer 
maintain  this  vessel.    I  will  do  all  I 
can ;  but  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  I  should  end  a  beggar,  after 
all  the  labour,  vexation,  and  disap- 
pointment I  have  experienced  for  so 
many  years." 

The  only  body  of  troops  available 
for  any  national  purpose,  which  bad 
been  ^  kept  together  after  the  loss  of 
Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps 
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of  regular  troops  under  General  Fab- 
vler,  was  that  assembled  by  General 
Church  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  As  soon  as  the  battle 
of  Navarin  had  paralysed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Turks,  General  Church 
determined  to  transport  his  troops 
from  the  Morea  into  Acamania,  where 
tlie  Greek  captams,  who  had  submit- 
ted to  the  Turks,  offered  again  to  take 
up  arms,  if  an  adequate  force  appeared 
in  the  province  to  support  them.  The 
principal  object  which  detained  the 
Karteria  in  the  gulf  had  been  to  assist 
the  movements  of  General  Church, 
who  now  resolved  to  cross  over  to 
Acamania  from  Cape  Papas.  On  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  November, 
Captain  Hastings  received  a  commu- 
nication from  General  Church,  re- 
questing himf  to  appear  off  Cape  Papas 
next  day. 

In  order  to  anive  at  the  rendezvous 
in  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to 
quit  th^  gulf  in  the  daytime,  and 
consequently  to  expose  his  own  ship 
and  the  three  prizes  to  the  fire  of  the 
castles  of  the  Morea  and  Romelia — an 
act  of  rashness  of  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  been  guilty.  The  castle 
of  the  Morea  mounted  about  sixty 
guns,  and  that  of  Romelia  twenty- 
seven  ;  those  commanding  the  straights 
were  of  large  calibre.  As  their  fire 
crossed,  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles of  Lepanto  waa  always  consider- 
ed a  dangerous  enterprise;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  batteries  had  been  served 
by  good  artillerymen,  no  ship  could 
have  ventured  under  their  fire  with- 
out being  destroyed.  Even  with  the 
gunners  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army,  the 
passage  was  attended  with  consider- 
able risk. 

The  little  squadron  of  Captam  Has- 
tings approached  the  castles  about 
noon  on  a  beautiful  day.  The  Kar- 
teria, leading  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  spreading  an  immense  extent  of 
canvass  from  her  four  low  masts,  glid- 
ed along  with  the  aid  of  her  steam  at 
an  amazing  rate.  Her  three  prizes, 
followed  with  every  sail  set,  and  two 
Greek  misticos  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  quitting  the  gulf  in 
order  to  cruise  as  privateers  between 
Patraa  and  MissolonghL  The  mo- 
ment the  Karteria  came,  within  gun- 
shot of  ^e  Turkish  castles,  they  open- 
ed their  fire ;  and  for  some  time  the 


balls  fell  thick  around  her — those  of 
both  castles  passing  over  her  hull, 
and  falling  beyond  their  mark.  Se- 
veral shot,  however,  struck  her  sails, 
and  the  slow  and  regular  manner  in 
which  each  gun  was  discharged  as  it 
came  to  bea^  indicated  that  the  pas- 
sago  was  not  likely  to  be  effected 
without  some  loss.  Fortunately  very 
few  shot  struck  the  hull  of  the  Kar- 
teria, yet  the  damage  she  received 
was  not  inconsiderable.  The  funnel 
was  shot  through,  a  patent  windlass 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  wheels  scattered 
about  the  decks  like  a  shower  of  grape. 
Several  paddles  were  wrenched  off 
the  starboard  paddle-wheel,  and  one 
shot  passed  through  the  side  near  the 
water's  edge.  T\vo  of  the  best  sailors 
on  board  were  killed  by  a  twenty- 
four  pound  shot  while  working  a  gun 
on  the  quarter-deck.  The  hand  of  a 
boy  was  carried  away  by  another, 
and  yet  all  this  loss  was  sustained 
ere  the  Karteria  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the*  passage.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  every  shot  was  taking 
effect,  the  Turks  suddenly  lost  the 
range.  Every  succeeding  shot  passed 
over  the  steamer,  and  she  proceeded 
.along  under  the  fire  of  more  than  half 
the  guns,  without  receiving  any  addi- 
tional damage.  The  Turks  were  only 
able  to  reload  a  few  guns  to  discharge 
at  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  which 
escaped  uninjured. 

The  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded,  distressed  Captain  Hastings. 
He  was  sure  the  Turks  at  Fatras  would 
soon  receive  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  from 
their  spies  at  Zante ;  and  as  this 
would  embolden  those  who  furnished 
their  camp  with  provisions,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  destroy  any 
^  vessels  that  might  be  anchored  at 
'  Fatras,  in  order  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  the  Karteria  was  to  be 
dreaded,  even  after  receiving  the 
greatest  injuiy.  A  favourable  oppor- 
tunity fortunately  offered  itself  of  dis- 
playing the  power  of  the  steamer  to 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  camp  at  Fatras.  On 
approaching  the  roadstead,  a  brig 
heavily  laden  was  seen  at  anchor, 
which  had  evidently  arrived  the  pre- 
c^dmg  night,  little  expecting  that 
the  Greek  squadron  would  quit  the 
gulf  in  the  daytime.    Hastings  im- 
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mediatelj  made  every  preparation  for 
catting  her  oat,  but  thb  Austriaa 
consul  was  seen  approaching  in  a 
small  boat,  with  a  flag  like  the  ensign 
of  a  Uiree-decker.  The  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
Hastings  alongside  the  Karteiia,  while 
the  Austrians  in  the  brig  were  actively 
engaged  in  getting  every  thing  ready 
to  haul  their  vessel,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  under  a  battery  of.  Turkish 
field-pieces  placed  on  the  beach. 

Hastings, — *'''  Ajs  Austrian  consul, 
you  must  be  aware  that  the  Greek 
government  have  been  blockading 
Fatras  for  some  time,  and  that  there 
is  now  a  gun-boat  cruising  off  the 
port." 

Austrian  Consul, — "  My  government 
acknowledges  no  such  authority  as  a 
GredL  government,  and,  consequently, 
does  not  admit  the  validity  of  its 
acto.'' 

Hastings. — "My  orders,  however, 
are  to  enforce  those  act^.  I  must, 
ther.  fore,  request  you  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  Austrian  brig  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  order  the 
master  to  come  on  board  with  his 
papers." 

Austrian  Consul, — "  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  to  an  Engllshmaii;  and 
neither  Austria  nor  Turkey  being  at 
war  with  England,  you  are  bound  to 
respect  the  Austrian  flag. 

Hastings. — ^^  Yon  are  speaking,  sir, 
to  an  officer  in  the  Greek  service, 
commanding  the  squadron  blockading 
Fatras ;  and  if  the  Austriaa  brig  does 
not  phice  itself  under  my  protection 
in  flve  minutes,  I  shall  fire  into  the 
Turkish  camp,  and  it  will  be  de- 
stroyed." 

In  saying  this,  Captain  Hastings 
took  out  his  watch  and  left  the  con- 
sul, who  vainly  endeavoured  to  renew 
the  conversation  in  order  to  gain 
time.  When  he  quitted  the  Earteria, 
he  pulled  towards  the  shore,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  communicate  Hast- 
ings* orders  to  the  master  of  the  brig. 
This  bemg,  apparently,  a  concerted 
signal,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
suddenly  commenced  to  haul  the 
Austrian  vessel  under  the  guns  of  the 
battery. 

Hastings  allowed  the  Austrian  con- 
sul ^vi^  minutes  to  reach  the  shore; 
and  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  expose 
his  crew  to  any  loas  in  taking  posses- 


sion of  a  prise  which  he  could  easflyr 
destroy  without  danger,  he  directed 
his  fire  against  the  Austrian  brig.  A& 
soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  ap* 
preaching  the  range  of  the  Turkish- 
batteiy,  he  fired  a  few  sheUs  into  it 
and  the  Austrian  vessel.  One  of  these 
exploding  in  her  hull  near  the  water's 
edge,  tore  out  great  part  of  her  side* 
and  she  sank  almost  instantaneoualyy 
barely  leaving  time  for  the  crew  to 
escape  in  the  long-boat. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  Gene- 
nil  Church  reached  Cape  Papaa  with 
the  first  division  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing of-  only  six  hundred  men,  which 
was  embarked  and  transported  to 
Dragomestr^.  Two  days  after,  the 
squadron  returned,  and  conveyed  over 
to  Bomelia  the  remainder  of  the  Greek 
troops,  not  exceeding  seven  hnndred 
soldiers;  so  that  General  Church 
opened  his  winter  campaign  in  Acar- 
nania,  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
that  province,  with  a  fbroe  of  <m]y 
one  thousand  three  hundred  fi^iting^ 
men. 

While  the  Greek  army  was  engaged 
in  fortifying  its  position  at  Drsgo- 
mestr^.    Captain   Hastings  resolved 
to  attack  Vasiladhi— the  small  insular  > 
fort  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  higoons  of  IdUssolongfai  and  Ana- 
tolikon,  which  Lord  Cochrane  had 
attempt^  in  vain  to  capture  about 
three  months  before.    On  the  22d  of 
December  he  anchored  about  three 
thousand  yards  from  the  fort,  findings 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
Karteria  any  nearer.     For  neuly  a 
mile  round  Yasiladhi,  the  depUi  of 
the  water  does  not  exceed  three  feet, 
and  the  fort  itself  rises  little  more 
than  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     The  bombardment  of  such  a 
place  was  a  delicate  operation,  re- 
quiring the  most  favourable  weather, 
and  the  very  best  artillery  practice. 
The  first  day  the  attempt  was  made, 
two  hundred  shells  were  fired  without 
producing  any  effidct.    When  fired  as 
ricochet^  they  diverged  to  the  right 
and  left  in  a  manner  which  gave  Ya- 
siladhi the  appearance  of  an  enchanted 
spot.    Captain  Hastings  conjectured 
that  this  singular  circumstance  was 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water ; 
the  mud  approaching  the  surface  dose 
to  the  fort,  afibrded  so  mndi  more 
resistance  to  the  shells  which  fell  ia 
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its  immediate  vicinitj,  as  to  cause  a 
more  marked  deviation  in  the  line  of 
tlieir  primary  direfction. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that 
those  shells  which  were  fired  with  a 
charge  of  eight  pounds  of  powder,  at 
twenty-Uiree  degrees  of  elevation — 
the  highest  elevation  that  conld  be 
^ven  to  the  long  guns — all  varied  to 
the  right,  though  the  day  was  per- 
fectly calm.  This  variation  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  a  strong  current  of 
air  at  some  height  above  the  earth's 
surface ;  but  it  was  so  irregular  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  any 
correct  allowance  for  it ;  and  it  was 
singular,  that  any  wind  perceptible 
on  the  deck  of  the  Karteria  blew  in- 
the  contrary  dbrection. 

For  some  days  after  this  unsuccess* 
ful  attempt,  the  weather  was  too 
stormy  to  think  of  renewing  the  at« 
tack ;  but  on  the  29tb  of  December 
the  day  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  that  transparent  dear* 
ness  which  characterises  the  climate 
of  Greece.  Hastings  determined  to 
bombanl  Yasiladhi  a  second  time. 
The  first  shell  fired  indicated  that  the 
cinumstances  were  now  favourable ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  Captain  Hast- 
ings fired  with  his  own  hand,  exploded 
in  the  powder-magaaine.  All  the 
boats  were  instantly  ordered  out  to 
storm  the  place ;  but  the  Turks  were 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confusion 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  and 
the  fire  which  burst  out  in  their 
huts,  that  they  were  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance ;  and  the  assailants, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hane  of  the 
artillery,  entered  the  place,  seized  the 
arms  of  the  Turks,  and  set  them  to 
work  at  exthignishiDg  the  fire,  which 
was  spreading  to  the  magaaine  of 
provisions,  as  if  they  had  only  airived 
to  assist  theur  friends.  There  were 
fifty-one  Turks  fai  the  fort;  twelve 
had  been  killed  by  the  explosion. 

Captain  Hastings  ordered  all  the 
prisoners  to  be  transported  on  board 
the  Karteria ;  and  as  he  could  ill  spare 
any  of  his  provisions,  and  could  not 
encumber  his  vessel  with  enemies  who 
required  to  be  guarded,  he  resolved 
to  release  them  immediately.  He 
therefore  informed  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant that  be  would  send  him  to 
M issolonghi  in  a  monoxylon,  or  canoe 
ised  in  the  lagoons,  in  order  to  pro- 


cure two  large  fiat-bottomed  boats  t^ 
take  away  the  prisoners.  The  Turk, 
who  considered  this  was  only  a  polite 
way  of  letting  liim  know  that  he  was 
to  be  drowned  or  suffocated  in  the 
mud,  showed,  .nevertheless,  no  signs 
of  fear  or  anger.  Ho  thanked  Cap- 
tain Hastings  for  the  soldier-like  man- 
ner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
.  said  that,  as  a  prisoner,  it  was  his 
duty  to  meet  death  in  any  way  his 
conqueror  might  determine.  The 
scene  at  last  began  to  assume  a  comio 
character ; — for  Hastings  was  the  lasft 
person  on  board  to  peroeive  that  his 
prisoner  supposed  that  he  was  about 
to  be  murdered  by  his  orders ;  and 
the  Turkish  commandant  was  the  ' 
only  one  who  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  really  Hastings'  intention  to 
send  him  to  MiBsolongfai  m  perfect 
safety.  When  the  Turk  was  con- 
ducted to  the  monoxylon,  m  which 
one  of  his  own  men  was  seated,  io 
order  to  paddle  the  boat  throng  the 
lagoon,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  his  expressions  of  gratitude  ta- 
Hastings  were  warm,  though  as  dig- 
nified  as  his  previous  conduct. 

The  flat-bottomed  boats  arrived 
next  day,  and  took  away  the  prisoners. 
They  brought  a  sheep  and  a  sabre  as 
a  present  to  Captain  Hastings  froia 
the  Turkish  commandant,  accom-» 
panied  by  a  letter  expressing  his  re* 
gret  that  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Missolongfai  would  not  allow  him  te 
come  himself  to  visit  his  benefactor. 

The  conquest  of  Yasiladhi  did  not 
dimmish  the  difficulties  with  whidi 
Hastings  was  surrounded,  nor  remove  • 
any  of  the  disagreeable  drcumstances 
attendant  on  the  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Lord  Cochrane  and 
the  Greek  government.  On  the  7th 
of  January  1828,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  the  following  desponding  terms : — 
'^  I  am  full  of  misery.  I  havd  not  a 
dollar.  I  owe  my  people  three  months^ 
pay,  and  five  dollars  a  man  gratuity 
Ibr  Yasiladhi.  I  have  no  provisions* 
I  have  lost  an  anchor  and  chain.  H 
I  can  get  out  of  my  present  difficulties, 
I  may  perhaps  go  into  the  gulf." 

On  the  16th  of  January  he  wrote 
to  the  Greek  government,  stating  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  aal 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  Karteria  had  been  left  entirely  ' 
dependent  on  his  private  resources* 
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lie  wrote :  "  It  has  become  an  estab- 
lished maxim  to  leave  this  vessel 
without  any  supplies.  Dr  Goss  has 
just  been  at  Zante,  and  has  left  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Helvetia,  now 
serving  under  my  orders — but  not  one 
farthing,  no  provisions,  and  not  even 
a  single  word,  for  me.  Five  months 
ago,  I  was  eight  thousand  ^dollars  in 
advance  for  the  pay  of  my  crew ;  and, 
since  that  time,  I  have  only  received 
one  thousand  dollars  from  the  naval 
chest  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  six 
hundred  from  the  military  of  General 
Church.  This  last  sum  is  not  even 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  detention  of  our  prizes  in  order 
to  serve  as  transports  for  the  army. 
I  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  this  vessel,  been  obliged 
to  purchase  wood  for  our  steam-en^ne, 
and  provisions  for  the  gun-boat  Hel- 
vetia— to  which  I  have  also  furnished 
two  hundred  dollars  in  money  to  pay 
the  crew.  The  captnre  of  Vasiladhi 
has  cost  me  two  thousand  dollars ;  yet 
I  have  not  taken  the  brass  cannon  in 
that  fort,  and  replaced  them  with  the 
iron  guns  of  our  prizes,  in  order  to 
assist  me  in  meeting  my  expenses.** 

About  this  time  Count  Capo  dlstrias 
arrived  in  Greece  to  assume  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  republic ;  and  Captain 
Hastings,  as  soon  as  he  was  infOraed 
of  his  arrival,  transmitted  him  a  very 
valuable  letter,  in  which  he  gave  a 
luminous  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Western  Greece.  This  letter  is 
particularly  instructive,  as  it  gives  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  line  of 
conduct  which  gained  Hastings  his 
great  reputation  in  Greece.  V  From 
the  hour  of  my  receiving  the  com- 
mand of  the  Karteria,  I  determined  to 
break  down  the  system  existing  in 
the  navy  of  paying  the  sailors  in  ad- 
vance, as  such  a  practice  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  discipline.  The  Greek 
government  and  J^rd  Cochrane, 
however,  did  not  adopt  this  rule. 
They  paid  their  own  equipages  in 
iadvance,  and  they  left  mine  unpaid." 
Count  Capo  d^Istrias,  though  a  very 
able  diplomatist,  was  not  a  military 
man;  and  he  paid  no  attention  to 
Hastings*  letter.  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
liad  long  ceased  to  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  Captain  Hastings,  had, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  suddenly  dis- 
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appeared  from  Greece,  in  the  English 
yacht  in  which  he  arrived,  without 
giving  the  Greek  government  anr 
notice  of  his  intention.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  was  not  wondcrM  that 
the  naval  affairs  of  the  country  fell 
into  the  most  deplorable  anarchy; 
and  the  disorder  became  so  painful  to 
Captain  Hastings,  that  he  resimed 
the  command  of  the  Karteria  ana  re- 
solved to  quit  Greece. 

The  importance  of  preventing  so 
distinguished  a  Philhellene  from  qnit* 
ting  Greece  so  shortly  after  his  own 
arrival,  struck  Count  Capo  d^Istrias 
very  forcibly,  and  he  resolved  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  retain 
Captain  Hastings  in  his  service.  To 
effect  this,  he  invited  him  to  a  per* 
sonal  interview  at  Poros,  in  order,  aa 
he  said,  to  avail  himself  of  the  vain- 
able  experience  of  so  tried  a  friend  to 
the  cause  of  his  country.  When  they 
met,  it  was  easy  for  Capo  d*Istrias  to 
persuade  Hastings  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  division  in  the  Golf 
of  Corinth ;  particularly  as  the  presi- 
dent promised  to  adopt  the  principles 
which  Hastings  laid  down  as  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  national 
navy,  and  engaged  to  follow  his  ad* 
vice  in  organuEing  this  force.  Nothing, 
Indeed,  could  have  gratified  the  ambi- 
tion of  Captain  Hastings  so  much  as 
being  employed  in  this  way,  since  he 
could  thus  hope  to  raise  a  durable 
monument  of  his  naval  skill,  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  Ms  service  in 
Greece. 

After  commencing  the  formation  of 
a  naval  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  some  superstmc 
tm'e  of  order  in  the  naval  administra- 
tion, Hastings  again  assnmed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Karteria ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  May  1828,  anchored  off  Vasiladhi, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  troops 
under  General  Church.  The  united 
forces  had  been  directed  by  the  pre- 
sident to  act  against  Anatolikon  and 
Missolonghi,which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
easily  be  compelled  to  surrender.  After 
reconnoitring  the  approaches  to  Ana- 
tolikon, which  Grcneral  Church  had 
resolved  to  attack  first,  Captain  Hast- 
ings, with  his  usual  activity,  prepared 
rocket -frames,  and  brought  all  his 
boats  into  the  lagoons.  On  the  15th, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
town  by  the  discharge  of  a  number  of 
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/six  and  twehre-pottnd  rdekiefts ;  Init, 
"though  xsistakj  entered  the  place,  n6 
conflagration  en&ned,  and  the  attaek 
fiidled.  It  was  then  determined  ib 
bombard  Anatolikon  ;  and,  under  th^ 
-cover  of  a  heanry  fire  of  shells  from  thb 
batteries,  and  grenades  firom  the  gon* 
boats,  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm. 

The  ^th  of  May  was  fixed  for  the 
assault ;  and  Captain  Hastings,  t^hd 
felt  the  necessltir  of  enforcing  order, 
and  setting  an  e)[!ample  of  cohrage  tt 
so  importatnt  a  crisis,  determined  tb 
direct  the  attack  of  the  naval  forces  Ih 
person.  Unfortunately,  a  division  elf 
the  land  forces,  which  were  totallt 
destitate  of  all  discipline,  and  taot 
even  officered  in  a  regular  nftanner, 
had  been  embarked  in  the  boats  of 
some  Greek  privateers,  for  th6  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  attack.  The  real 
object  of  these  troops  was  to  try  t6 
get  first  into  the  place  in  order  to  pil<^ 
lage.  Before  the  artillery  had  pro- 
duced any  efibct,  and  before  Captalii 
Hastings  had  made  all  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  the  assault,  these  irre- 
gular troops  advanced  to  the  attaick; 
Two  offioens  of  the  marine,  who  com- 
manded the  gun-boats  at  (he  greatest 
distanoe  from  the  boats  of  the  Kar- 
teria,  seeing  the  attack  commencing; 
and  supposing  that  the  signal  had 
been  given  by  Captain  Hastings^ 
pushed  forward.  Ko  alternative  now 
remained  between  carrying  the  place, 
Or  witnessing  a  total  defeat  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  force  under  his 
command ;  Hastings,  therefor^,  with- 
out i  moment's  hesitation^  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  error  idready 
committed,  by  rendering  the  attack 
as  general  as  possible.  Making  the 
signal  of  attack,  he  led  the  boats  of 
the  Karteria  to  the  assault. 

The  ardour  of  the  troops  who  rash- 
ly commenced  the  attack  abated,  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  the  Turks 
received  them  with  a  well-directed 
fire  of  musketry.  After  some  feeble 
littempts  to  approach  the  en^itiy,  in 
which  they  sustained  no  loss,  they 
kept  thehr  boats  stationary  far  out  of 
musket-shot  of  Anatolikon.  On  the 
other  side*  the  boats  of  the  Greek 
squadron  advainced  with  great  gidlan- 
tiy  and  steadiness;  but  the  Turks  had 
assembled  a  powerful  force,  which  was 
posted  in  a  well-protected  position, 
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and  opened  a  severe  fire  on  the  assail- 
ants. The  shidlow  water,  ^and  intri- 
cate channel  through  the  lagoon,  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  two  gun'- 
boats;  and  Captain  Andrea,  whb 
commanded  that  in  advance,  navlng 
1t)een  killed,  and  some  of  his  men 
wounded,  his  crew  was  throtm  intb 
disorder.  Captain  Hkstings,  pushing 
forward  in  his  gig  to  repair  this  \oi  ^ 
was  almost  immediately  after  strui 
•by  a  rifle-ball  |n  the  left  arm,  and 
'down.  His  fall  was  the  signal  for 
Ipeneral  retreat. 

When  the  boats  returned  to  thb 
Karteria,  the  wound  of  Captain  Hast- 
ings was  examined  and  bandage^ 
By  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  thei^ 
was  no  surgeon  uttkched  to  the.shl]& 
ut  the  time ;  one  surgeon  leaving  left 
a  few  days  before,  and  his  G^ccessor 
not  having  arrived.  A  medical  man  had; 
however,  without  any  loss  of  tlmef, 
been  prociri-ed  fh>m  the  camp  on 
lihore;  and  aft^  )ie  had  dressed  th6 
Wound,  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
JEiIarming,  and  that  the  arm  was  in  no 
danger.  Though  he  suffered  greu 
pain,  Captain  Hastings  soon  began  .t9 
turn  his  attention  to  repairing  the 
loss  the  Greek  arms  had  sust^ed: 
On  the  28th  of  May,  he  wrote  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  before  Ana^ 
tolikon,  addressed  to  the  mlDlstet 
the  marine;  and  in  it  he  express^ 
the  hope,  thai  in  i  few  days  hi 
wound  would  be  so  fid:  healed  as 
allow  him  again  to  assume  the  'dlr6<^ 
iion  of  the  operations  against  Ana- 
tolikon in  person. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fiivourable  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  surgeoi^  of  th^ 
troops,  it  became  evident  that  th4 
wound  was  rapidl/ becoming  wome  i 
and  it  was  decided  that  amputailcm 
iiras  necessary.  In  order  to  ehtrust 
the  operation  to  a  more  skilful  surf 
geon  than  the  one  who  had  hitbert(i[ 
attended  him,  it  was  necessary  thaf 
Captain  Hasthigs  should  proceed  to 
Zante.  This  decision  haa  unfortu- 
nately been  delayed  too  long.  Tcr 
tanus  had  ensued  before  the  Kaft^r^ 
reached  the  port ;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  Frank  Abney  Hastings  expired 
at  Zante,  on  board  the  Karteriat 
which  he  had  sO  gloriously  command- 
ed. 

The  moment  his  deitth  was  known 
in  Greece,  the  great  value  of  his 
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serrices  was  universally  felt.  All 
hope  of  organizing  the  Greek  navy 
perished  with  him ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  European  powers,  and  the 
adoption  of  many  plans  prepared 
by  the  allies  of  Greece^  the  naval 
force  of  that  country  is  in  a  much 
worse  condition  to-day  tl^an  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Captain  Hastings*  death 
in  1828.  Every  honour  was  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  president  of  Greece, 
Count  Capo  d^strias,  decreed  that  his 
remains  should  receive  a  public  fune- 
ral ;  and  by  an  ordinance  addressed 
to  Mr  Alexander  Maurocordatos,  the 
minister  of  the  marine,  and  Mr  George 
Finlay  and  Mr  Nicholas  Kalergy,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  he 
charged  these  gentlemen  with  this 
jsacred  duty.  MrTricoupi  pronoun- 
ced the  funeral  oration  when  the  in- 
terment took  place  at  Poxios ;  and  he 
concluded  his  discourse  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  as  the  prayer  of  the 
Assembled  clergy  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Greek  nation : — "  O  Lord  !  in 
tht  heayknlt  kingdom  remember 
Frank  Abnet  Hastings,  who  died 
IN  defence  of  his  sufferenq  fel- 
ix)w- creatures.  ** 
But  nations  are  proverbially  un- 

grateful.  Nearly  seventeen  years 
ave  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Hastings,  the  best  and  ablest  Eng- 
lishman who,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  has  been  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  public  affairs  of  Greece ;  yet 
neither  the  Greek  government  nor 
the  Greek  people,  though  often  revd- 
ling  in  millions  rashly  furnished  them 
by  their  injudicious  friends,  have  ever 
thought  of  paying  their  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  Frank  Abney 
Hastings.  While  stars  and  ribands 
have  been  lavishly  conferred  on  those 
whose  power  was  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  arrival  of  expected  millions, 
the  heiirs  of  Hastings  were  forgotten. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  absolve  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  uAtion 
from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and 
avarice,  which  we  only  thereby  con- 
centrate against  the  government,  and 
the  leadbig  statesmen  of  the  country. 
When  the  numerous  Greek  sailors 
who  had  served  under  the  orders  of 
Hastings  heard  of  his  death,  many  of 
them  happened  to  be  at  Egina.  Hiey 
Immediately  collected  a  sum  of  money 
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among  themselves,  and  engaged  the 
clergy  at  Egina  to  celebrate  the  fune- 
ral service  in  the  principal  chorch, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  pos- 
sible in  those  troubled  times.    Never 
probably  was  a  braver  man  more  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  a  veteran  band  of 
strangers,  who,  in  a  foreign  land,  griev* 
ed  more  deeply  for  his  untimely  loss. 
It  may  appear  surprising  to  many 
of  our  readers  that  we  should  give  to 
the  name  of  Hastings  so  very  promi- 
nent a  position  in  the  history  of  the 
latter  days  of  the  Greek  Bevolutiont 
when  that  name  is  comparatively  un- 
known at  home.  To  make  this  appa- 
rent, we  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  car- 
ried on  their  warfare  with  the  TsriEs ; 
and  it  will  then  appear  that  European 
officers  were  not  generally  likely  to 
form  either  a  correct  or  a  favourabie 
opinion  of  the  military  affairs  of  the 
country.     It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prismg  that  false  ideas  of  the  state  of 
Greece  have  prevailed,  or  indeed  tiial 
they  stiU  continue  to  prevail,  even 
among  the  foreigners  long  resident  in 
the  new  Greek  kingdom.    The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks,  both 
at  sea  and  on  shore,  were  remarkable, 
not  only  for  a  total  want  of  all  scioi- 
tiflc  knowledge,  but  also  for  the  ab- 
sence of  every  shadow  of  discipline, 
and  the  first  elements  of  order  and 
subordination.    The  troops  consisted 
of  a  number  of  separate  borps,  each 
under  its  own  captain,  who  regulated- 
the  movements,  and  provided  for  the 
supply  of  his  men,  from  day  to  day. 
Every  soldier  joined  his  standard,  and 
left  it,  when  he  thought  fit,  unless 
when  it  happened  that  he  had  re- 
ceived some  pay  in  advance ;  in  whidi 
case,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
main in  the  camp  for  the  term  he  was 
engaged.    With  such  an  army,  any 
systematic  plan  of  campaign,  and  aU 
Btrategetical  combinations,  were  dear- 
ly impossible;  and. when  they  have 
been  attempted  by  the  different  Eu- 
ropean officers  who  have  commanded 
the    Greeks,    they   have   invariably 
ended  in  the  most  complete  defeats 
the  Greeks  have  ever  sustained.    So 
entirely  were  the  operations  of  the 
war  an  affair  of  chance,  that  the 
mountain  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
Greek  troops  excelled,  were  usually 
bmught  on  by  accident. 
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In  sach  an  army,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Bervices  of  many  an  able  officer 
would  be  useless.  A  Greek  general 
could  only  acquire  and  maintain  a 
due  influence  over  his  troops  by 
taking  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  bound- 
ing over  the  rocks  in  advance  of  Ms 
soldiers.  The  best  general,  there- 
fore, in  the  estimation  of  the  soldiers, 
was  the  officer  who  could  run  fastest, 
see  furthest,  and  fire  with  truest  aim 
from  behind  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
jection of  a  rock.  In  cases  where  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  enforce 
obedience  to  an  order,  the  captain  re- 
quired to  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
knock  down  the  first  man  who  dared 
to  show  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  Many 
excellent  European  generals  were  not 
competent  to  emulate  the  fame  to  be 
gained  in  such  a  service. 

Matters  were  very  little  better  in 
the  fleet.  The  sailors  were  always 
paid  in  advance,  or  they  refused  to 
embark ;  if  on  a  cruise,  when  the  term 
for  which  they  had  been  paid  expired, 
they  always  returned  home,  unless 
prevented  by  an  additional  payment. 
While  at  sea,  they  frequently  held 
councils  to  discuss  the  movements  of 
their  ships,  and  repeatedly  compelled 
their  captains  to  alter  the  plans  adopt- 
ed by  the  admiral;  and  sometimes 
they  have  been  known  to  carry  theur 
ships  home  in  defiance  of  their  offi- 
cers. Even  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  fire-ships  which  destroyed  the 
Turkish  three-deckers,  were  entirely 
performed  by  volunteers,  and  are 
rather  due  to  the  daring  courage  of 
Kanaris,  and  a  few  other  individuals, 
than  to  the  naval  skill  of  the  Greek 
fleet.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
when  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  had, 
by  the  exertions  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  Mohammed  Ali,  made  some 
small  progress  in  naval  afiairs,  the 
fire-ships  of  the  Greeks  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  important  results. 

Captain  Hastings,  observing  the 
total  difference  between  Greek  and 
European  warfare,  avoided  the  error 
into  which  forei^ers  generally  fell, 
of  allowing  their  authority  to  be 
mixed  up  with  that  of  others,  over 
whose  actions  they  could  not  exer- 
cise any  efficient  control.  Instead 
of  seeking  a  command,  the  imposing 
title  of  which  might  flatter  his  vanity, 
and  impose  on  the  rest  of  Europe, 


Hastings  steadily  refused  to  accept 
any  rank,  or  place  himself  in  any 
command,  where  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  enfBrce  obedience  to  his 
orders,  By  this  means,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  very  large  snips  of  money 
fh)m  his  private  fortune,  in  paying 
not  only  the  men,  but  even  all  the 
officers  who  bore  commissions  on 
board  the  Karteria,  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  some  order  and  disdpline 
in  that  vessel.  Though  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  smaUest  detached 
force  commanded  by  a  foreigner  in 
Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  visited 
Greece,  he  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  her  independ- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  all  other  foreigners 
have  felt  but  little  inclined  to  give 
the  due  meed  of  praise  to  a  line  of 
conduct  which  they  have  never  had 
strength  of  mind  to  imitate. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the 
naval  operations  of  Captain  Hastings 
possess  considerable  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  modem  histoiy  of 
maritime  warfare  in  Europe.  The 
Karteria  was  the  first  steam-vessel 
armed  with  long  sixty-eight  pounders ; 
she  was  the  first  vessel  from  which 
eight-inch  shells  and  hot  shot  were 
used  as  ordinary  projectiles.  And 
this  great  change  in  the  employment 
of  destructive  elements  of  warfare 
was  introduced  by  Captain  Hastings 
among  a  people  where  he  had  to  teach 
the  first  principles  of  military  disci- 
pline. Yet  he  overcame  every  diffi- 
culty ;  and  with  very  little  assistance, 
either  from  the  Greek  government,  or 
the  officers  who  were  his  superiors  in 
the  Greek  navy,  be  succeeded  in 
giving  all  the  naval  powers  of  Europe 
a  valuable  practical  lesson  in  marine 
artillery.  Great  Britain  is  especially 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  her  obli- 
gations to  Captain  Hastings.  She 
has  imitated  the  armament  of  the 
Greek  steam-frigate  Karteria  in  seve- 
ral vessels ;  and  though  the  admiralty 
have  doubtless  added  many  improve- 
ments in  our  ships,  we  are  only  the 
more  explicitly  bound  to  recognise 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe.  By 
rendering  naval  warfare  not  only 
more  destructive,  but  at  the  same 
time  making  it  more  dependent  on  a 
combination  of  good  gunnery  and  me- 
chanical  knowledge  with   profound 
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Aayal  eUll,  be  has  ixicseaa^  .the^nayal 
power  (3>f  Gwat  JBritain,  where  all 
these  qu^tlities  are  cnltivated  in  th^ 
higheat  degree.  At4he  same  tlmei 
the  civilized  world  is  indebted  to  him 
for  rendering  battles  so  terrible  as  to 
))e  henceforth  less  frequent ;  and  for 
})Utting  an  end  to  naval  warfare  as  a 
means  of  amusing 'kin^,  and  eratlfy- 
Jng  the  ambition  of  princely  aomlrals, 
or  Yun^^lorious  states. 

Li  concluding  this  sketch  of  the 
})iQgrapli7.of  Hastings,  we  reeret  that 
we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel 
*S[ane.of  the  Greek  army,  so  long  his 
(Companion  daring  the  war,  and  who 
Is  so  often  and  so  honourably  men- 
tioned in  Ms  despatches  as  Captain 
JIane  of  the  artillery.  Jdis  death  is 
another  t)lot  on  Greece,  and  on  what 
is  called  the  English  parly  in  Greece, 
))v  whom  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  neglect.  Colonel  Hane  was 
removed  ifivm  activs  employment  in 
1842,  when  King  Otho  placed  many 
Philhe1X(9nes  and  Greeks  on  a  trifling 
pittance  of  half^pay^  ^  order  to  retain 
fk  number  of  Bavarian  officers  in  his 
liervice.  Who  were  richly  endowed  with 
ptaff-appointments.  AsaPhilhellene, 
a  constitutionalist,  and  anEnglishman^ 
it  was  natural  that  Colonel  Hane 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity  by  the  court  and  the  Bava- 
rian administration. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  oo 
the  15tb  Septembar  (3d  0.  S.^  1843, 
caused  all  tne  Bavarians  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  Greek  service ;  but 
there  were  so  manv  Greeks  more 
eager  in  their  solidtations  for  ap- 
pointments than  Colonel  Hane,  and 
ministers  are  always  so  much  more 
ready  to  listen  tp  the  claims  of  thek 
party  than  thehr  country,  that  the 
title  of  a  stran^r  to  the  gratitude  of 
Greece  was  easily  forgotten.  When 
ifr  Alexander  Maurocordatos,  how- 
ever, became  prime*mlnister,  his  sub- 
serviency to  English  diplomacy  was 
suppQS^'by  many  to  inoicate  a  feel-* 
ing  of  attachment  to  English  views» 
aim  an  esteem  for  the  EngliBh  cha- 
racter. Under  this  impression,  Mr 
Bracebridge,  Dr  Howe,  and  Mr 
George  Finlay,  solicited  Shr  Edmund 
LjQiis  to  exert  his  influence  to  pre- 


vent an  Englishman,  who,  far  twenty- 
three  years,  had  senned  Greece  witb 
courage  and  fidelity,  from  dyin^  of 
absolute  want.  Mr  ManroeoidiitQs 
gave  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  aomfe  pco* 
.mises,  but  those  promiBes  were  nevor 
fulfilled ;  and  Colonel  Hane  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  Athens,  on  tbe  ISth 
of  September  1844,  leaving  a  young 
wife  and  three  children  in  the  most 
destitute  condition. 

It  was  well  known  to  every  hodf 
in  Athens,  £cam  JKing  Olho  to  Iba 
jonngest  soldien  in  the  anny,  thaa 
Colonel  Hane  had  lor  flome  time  so^ 
feied  the  seveveat  inivatiDDS  of 
verty,  which  he  had  vainly 
vomred  to  conceal.  Thai  his  last 
hours  were  soothed  by  the  poffieaaioB 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  owing 
tA  the  delicacy  with  which  Dr  Howo 
and  Mr  Bracebridge  oantifved  to 
make  the  assistance  they  sai^lied  as 
soothing  to  his  mmd,  as  it  was  india^ 
pensabto  for  the  comfort  of  Us  de^ 
cllnmg  health. 

Enmk  Abney  Hastings,  the  hera 
who  commanded  the  Karteria,  and 
John  Hane,  tiie  gallant  officer  who 
fought  by  his  side,  now  rest  in  peaoi. 
Two  volunteers,  their  friends  and 
companions  in  many  a  check«ed 
scene  of  life,  still  survive  to  dieriak 
the  memory  of  the  days  spent  to«» 
gether  on  board  the  Karteria.  Ont 
has  acquired  a  wide-extended  repnta* 
tion  in  America  and  Europe,  by  tfe» 
intelligence,  activi^,  and  we  may 
truly  say  genius,  with  which  he  had 
laboured  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  Bat  for  an  account  of  Dr 
Howe*s  exertions  to  extend  the  blesa- 
inga  of  education  to  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb,  we  must  refer  to 
Dickens'  Ajnerican  NoU$.  The  other 
stiU  watches  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Greeks  towards  that  free  and  inde* 
pendent  condition  of  which  these 
friends  of  their  cause  once  fancied 
they  beheld  the  q>proachkig  dawn« 
We  may,  therefore,  allow  the  names 
of  Hastings,  Hane,  Howe,  and  Fm* 
lay,  to  stand  united  on  our 


"  As  in  this  glorious  and  w«ll  fooghtsn 

field 
They  stood  together  in  their  ohifalry.*' 
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It  wanted  about  an  honr  of  sunset 
«n  the  last  day  of  September  }888, 
when  two  yonng  men,  whose  respec- 
tive ages  ^d  not  mnch  exceed  twenty 
years,  emerged  from  a  country  lane 
upon  the  high-road  from  Tarazona  to 
Tadela,  in  that  small  district  of  Na- 
Tarre  which  lies  south  of  the  river 
Ebro. 

The  equipments  of  the  travellers — 
for  snch  the  dnsty  state  of  their  ap- 
parel, and  the  knapsacks  upon  their 
shonlders^  indicated  them  to  be— were 
exactly  similar,  and  well  calculated 
for  apedestrian  Jonmey  across  the  steep 
sierras  and  neglected  roads  of  Spain. 
They  consisted,  with  little  variation,  of 
the  national  Spanish  dress — short  jac- 
kets of  dark  cloth,  somewhat  braided 
and  embroidered,  knee-breeches  of  the 
jpame  material,  and  broad-brimmed 
hats,  snrroanded  by  velvet  bands. 
Qnly,  instead  of  the  tight-fitting 
Stockings  and  neat  pumps,  which 
should  have  completed  the  costume, 
long  leathern  gamashes  extended  from 
knee  to  ankle,  and  were  met  below 
the  latter  by  stout  high-quartered 
dhoes.  Each  of  the  young  men  car- 
ried a  stick  in  his  hand,  rather,  as  it 
Appeared,  from  habit,  or  for  purposes 
of  defence,  than  as  a  support,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  cloak  of  coarse 
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black  serge  folded  and  strapped  upon 
his  otter-skin  knapsack.  With  theur 
costume,  however,  the  similarity  in 
their  appearance  ceased ;  nothing 
could  be  more  widely  difierent  than 
their  style  of  person  and  countenance. 
The  taller  of  the  two,  who  was  also 
apparently  the  elder,  was  of  a  slender, 
active  figure,  with  well -moulded 
limbs,  and  a  handsome,  intelligent 
countenance,  in  which  energy  and 
decision  of  character  were  strongly 
marked.  His  complexion  was  dark 
olive ;  his  eyes  and  short  curling  hair 
were  of  a  coal  black;  what  little  beard 
he  had  was  closely  shaven,  excepting 
upon  the  upper  lip,  which  was  fringed 
by  a  well-defined  mustache,  as  grace- 
fully curved  and  delicately  penciled 
as  any  that  Vandyke  ever  painted. 
At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a 
shade  over  his  countenance  other  than 
that  cast  by  the  broad  leaf  of  his  som- 
brero ;  it  was  the  look  of  mingled 
hope,  anxiety,  and  suspense,  some- 
times worn  by  persons  who  are  draw- 
ing near  to  a  goal,  their  attainment 
of  which  is  still  doubtful,  and  at  which, 
even  when  attained,  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  pleasure  or  pain 
awaits  them. 

No  such  thoughts  or  anxieties  were 
to  be  read  upon  the  joyous,  careless 
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countenance  of  the  second  traveller — 
a  stout,  sqnare-bailt  young  man, 
-whose  ruddy  complexion  and  light- 
brown  hair  contrasted  as  strongly 
with  the  dark  locks  and  olive  skin  of 
his  companion  as  they  differed  from 
the  generally  received  notions  of  Spa- 
nish physiognomy.  The  face  wore 
no  particular  expression,  excepting 
that  of  good-humoured  insouciance; 
his  hazel  eye  had  a  merry  twinkle, 
and  a  slight  fulness  of  lip  and  chin 
seemed  to  denote  a  reasonable  degree 
of  addiction  to  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  Altogether,  and  to  judge  them 
by  their  physiognomies  only,  one 
-would  have  chosen  the  first  for  a 
friend,  the  latter  for  a  pleasant  and 
jovial  boon-companion. 

On  leaving  the  cross-road,  the  two 
pedestrians  took  a  northerly  direction, 
in  which  they  proceeded  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  exchan- 
ging a  syllable,  the  one  absorbed  in 
meditations  which  the  other  wa^  ap* 
parently  unwilling  to  disturb.    At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  paused,  as  if  by 
preconcerted  arrangement,  in  front  of 
a  small  vetita^  or  country  inn,  less 
remarkable  for  the  accommodation  It 
afforded,  than  for  its  pleasant  situa- 
tion and  aspect.    It  stood  a  little  back 
^om  the  road,  in  a  nook  formed  by 
ihe  recession  of  a  line  of  wooded  hilLs 
which  there  skirt  the  highway.    The 
^ont  of  the  house,  composed  of  rough 
blocks  of  grey  stone,  was  overgrown  by 
the  twisted  branches  of  a  venerable 
Tine,  the  age  of  which  did  not  prevent 
U  fh)m  becoming  covered  each  spring 
-with  leaves  and  tendrils,  nor  from 
jielding  in  the  autumn  an  abundant 
supply   of    delidoua    gold  -  coloured 
^apes.    At  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  door,  which  opened  into  the 
atable,  whence  a  wooaen  step-ladder 
led  to  the  upper  floor,  there  stood  a 
iuge  oak,  throwing  its  broad  shadow 
over  a  table  and  some  benches  placed 
"beneath  it  for  the  accommodation  of 
gnesta.     On  one  side  of  the  venta, 
and  detached  from  it,  but  in  a  ri^ht 
line  with  its  front,  was  a  massive 
fragment  of  wall,  which  had  probably^ 
at  no  very  remote  period,  formed  part 
of  a  chapel  or  convent    Its  summity 
which  was  broken  and  irregular,  rose 
full   thirty    feet    from    the    ground 
throughout  more   than  double  that 
length,  and  along  the  wall,  at  about 


two-thirds  of  a  man*s  height,  ran  & 
horizontal  black  line,  indicating,  as 
did  also  the  numerous  marks  and 
bruises  upon  the  whitewashed  surface^ 
that  this  ancient  piece  of  masoniy 
enabled  the  frequenters  of  the  venta 
to  indulge  in  the  favourite  jueffo  dc 
pehta^  or  a  game  at  ball,  to  whidi  the 
Navarreseand  the  northern  Spaniards 
generally  are  much  addicted,  and  at 
which  most  of  them  excel. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  traveUers* 
the  benches  in  front  of  the  renta  had 
already  two  occupants,  belonging  to 
classes  of  men  which  may  rank 
amongst  the  chief  supporters  of  Spa- 
nish roadside  inns.  One  <tf  them  waflk 
a  corporal  of  dragoons,'  returning  to 
his  garrison  at  Tudela,  whence  he 
had  probably  been  sent  with  a  de- 
spatch, or  on  some  similar  mission. 
He  was  a  strapping,  powerful  feUow^ 
well  set  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and 
whose  broad  shoulders  and  soldierly 
figure  showed  to  advantage  in  hia 
dark-green  uniform.  His  horse — a 
high- crested,  fine-legged  Andalusian, 
whose  jetty  coat  looked  yet  blacker 
by  contrast  with  the  white  aheep-skii^ 
that  'covered  the  saddle,  and  tke 
flakes  of  foam  with  which  his  impa-r 
tient  champings  had  oovered  his  broad 
chest — was  tied  up  near  the  stable 
door,  the  bridle  removed,  finisfadog' 
out  of  a  nose-bag  a  plentiful  feed  » 
maize.  The  dragoon^s  sabre  and  lua 
brass  sod  leopanl-skia  helmet  were 
hanging  at  the  saddle-bow,  their 
owner  having  terapodrarily  covered  hie 
head  with  a  smart  foraging-eiq>  of 
green  and  scai'let  cloth,  which  set  <^  to 
great  advantage  his  touted  and  mar-* 
tlal  countenance.  Having  provided  for 
his  horse,  the  trooper  was  now  attend* 
ing  to  the  calls  of  his  own  appetite« 
and  doing  inunense  execution  on  some 
goat*s-milk  cheese  and  exeelleat  white 
bread,  which  he  moistened  by  oopiona 
draughts  of  the  thick  bladL  wine  of 
Navarre. 

Seated  opposite  to  the  soldier,  sad 
similarly  employed,  was  a  har^f* 
looking  man,  w2h>  had  arrived  in  oobh 
pany  with  two  mules,  which  were  also 
tethered  to  a  ring  in  the  venta  walla 
but  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
dragoon's  charger.  A  hwp  of  chop* 
ped  straw  and  Indian  oom  leaves  was 
lying  before  them,  at  which  they  as-* 
sidaousiy  mnnched— >noty    hewever» 
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without  occasaomdiy  casting  WistM 
glances  at  the  more  hixnrions  repast 
of  their  neighbour.  The  siridifir  and 
the  muleteer  had  apparently  met  be- 
fore ;  and  when  the  new-comers  ap- 
proached them,  they  were  discnssing 
with  great  animation  the  merits  of  the 
farions  players  in  a  balt-matdi  whid» 
tiiey  had  recently  witnessed  near 
Ttidela.  Thence  they  glided  into  a 
discussion  oonoeniing  ball-layers  in 
general;  the  moleteer,  who  was  m 
Navarrese,  asserting  the  invincibility 
of  his  country  at  the  game  of  pelota^ 
whilst  the  corporal,  who  came  from 
the  neigfaboorhood  of  Odedo,  was 
equally  confident  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Astnrians. 

-  Whilst  the  younger  of  the  trayel-. 
lers  was  ascertaining  from  thepatroMg 
the  state  of  the  larder,  which,  as  ia 
usual  enough  in  Spanish  inns,  was 
but  meagrely  provided,  his  compan*> 
ion  sought  out  the  landlord  of  the 
Tenta,  whom  he  found  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  enjoying  a  supplementary 
siesta  amidst  a  doud  of  wood  smoke.. 
.  ^'  The  Conde  de  Yillabuena,"  en- 
quired the  young  man,  when  he  had 
shaken  the  drowsy  host  out  of  hia 
slumbers — ^^  is  he  still  at  his  housa 
between  this  and  Tudela?  " 

The  ventero^  a  greasy,  lU-eondition- 
ed  Yalenctan,  rubbed  his  eyes,  mut- 
tered a  coarse  oath,  and  seemed  half 
disposed,  instead  of  replying,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  his  interrogator ;  but  a 
g^ce  at  the  athletic  figure  and  reso- 
lute countenance  of  the  latter,  dissi- 
pated the  inclination,  and  he  answer- 
ed by  a  surly  affirmatiye. 

'^And  his  daughter  also?'*  con- 
tinued the  stranger  in  a  lower  tone, 

^  Dofla  Rita?  To  be  sure  she  is^ 
or  was  yesterday ;  for  I  saw  hef  ride, 
by  with  her  father  and  some  other 
oayaliers.  What  eyes  the  Httte 
beauty  has ;  and  what  a  foot  I  It  was. 
peeping  from  imder  her  hal»t  as  she 
passed.    Sant'Aatonio,  what  a  footl  ^* 

And  now  thoroughly  awakened^  the 
Tentero  launched  out  into  a  panegyrie 
on  the  lady's  beauty,  interlarded  by 
iq>peal8  to  yarions  saints  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  praise^  whkh  was  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy, 
for  some  time  aft^  the  stranger  had 
turned  his  back  upon  him  uid  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

At  the  ^K>r  of  ^  Tenia  the  yoimg 


man  encounteied  his  companion,  who 
was  issuing  forth  with  a  jug  of  wino 
ia  his  hand. 

'^  Weil,  Luis,"  said  the  latter,  «•  have 
you  ascertained  it  ?  £9  she  still  here, 
or  has  our  journey  been  in  yain  ?  " 

^*  She  is  hero,"  was  the  reply. 

^*  Good.  Then  I  hope  you  will  put 
aside  your  mdaacholy,  and  eat  and 
drink  with  better  appetke  than  yov 
hare  lately  done.  We  have  plenty 
of  time;  it  will  not  be  dark  for  the 
next  two  hours.  So  let  us  to  supper, 
sach  as  it  is ;  ham  as  raacM  as  an  oki 
Oil-cask,  eggs  that  would  have  been 
ehiokens  to-morrow,  and  wme — but  the. 
wine  may  atone  for  the  rest — ^it  is  M 
Paralta,  or  tiie  patrona  is  peijm^d.  i 
have  had  the  table  spread  imder  the 
tree,  in  hopes  that  fresh  air  may 
sweeten  musty  viands,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  see  the  ball-play  of  yon- 
der soldier  and  mideteer." 

The  young  man  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  name  of  Luis,  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  ball- court. 
If  here  the  two  men  to  whmn  his  o(nn-» 
panion  referred  were  preparing  for  a 
match.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  iNavarrese  or  Asturian 
baii-players  had  increased  in  warmth, 
until  the  disputants,  each  obstinate 
in  his  opinion,  finding  themselves, 
periiaps,  at  a  loss  for  verbal  argu- 
ments, had  agreed  to  refer  the  mat^ 
ter  to  a  trial  of  individual  skill.  The 
ehalleoge  came  firom  thd  dragoon, 
who,  as  soon  as  ho  heard  it  accepted, 
jNTOceeded  to  lighten  himself  for  hia 
task.  With  great  alacrity  he  threw 
aside  his  foraging-cap,  stripped  off  his 
pouch-belt  ami  uniform  coat,  and  ub« 
fastened  hn  span.  The  preparations 
of  the  muleteer  were  even  more  rapid- 
ly completed.  When  he  had  thrown 
iff  his  jacket— the  back  of  which  was 
adorned,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  dass,  with  flowers  and  various 
quaint  devices,  cut  out  in  cloth  of 
many  colours,  and  sewn  upon  the 
brown  material  of  which  the  garment 
was  composed — he  stood  in  his  shirt 
and  trousers  of  unbleached  linen, 
with  light  sandals  of  plaited  hempr 
upon  his  feet.  In  this  latter  respect 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  soldier, 
who,  not  diooeing  to  play  barefooted, 
was  obliged  to  retain  his  heavy  boots*. 
In  apparent  activity,  too,  the  advan- 
tage was  greatly  on  the  side  of  thft 
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Navarrese,  who  was  spare  and  sinewy, 
without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
about  him,  but  with  muscles  lilce  iron^ 
and  limbs  as  elastic  and  springy  as 
whalebone.  His  yery  face  partook  of 
the  hard,  wiry  character  of  his  person; 
the  cheekbones  were  slightly  promi- 
nent, and,  although  he  evidently 
wanted  some  years  of  thirty,  two  deep 
farrows  or  lines,  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  countenance  of  so  young 
a  man,  curved  outwards  finom  either 
nostril  to  considerably  below  the 
mouth,  increasing  in  depth  when  he 
talked  or  smiled,  and  giving,  in  con- 
junction with  a  quick  grey  eye,  consi- 
derable character  to  his  fhmk,  and  by 
no  means  disagreeable  countenance. 

The  game  began  with  great  spirit, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  equality 
between  the  players,  who  would  both 
have  been  deemed  first-rate  in  any 
ball-court   in   Europe.     The   great 
strength  of  the  dragoon  seemed  at 
first  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  the 
tremendous  blows  he  deliveiid  sent 
the  ball  against  the  wall  with  as  much 
seeming  force  as  if  it  had  been  driven 
out  of  a  cannon,  and  caused  it  to  re- 
bound to  an  immense  distance,  keep- 
hig  the  muleteer  continually  at  the 
very  top  of  his  speed.     The  match 
was  to  be  the  best  two  out  of  three 
games.    The  first  of  the  three  was 
won  by  the  muleteer,  after  the  victoiy 
had  been  long  and  well  contested. 
.   ^^Bten!^^  said  the  dragoon,  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
and  took  a  deep  draught  out  of  a  jng 
of  wine  which  the  ventero  presented 
to  him.    ^'  Bien — that  is  one  for  you ; 
the  next  may  go  differently.    I  only 
missed  the  ball  through  my  foot  slip- 
ping.    Curse  boots  for  playing  bi^l 
in,  say  1 1    Hola,  Yalenciano !  have 
you  never  a  paur  of  shoes  or  espadrillas 
to  lend  me  ?  *' 

The  landlord,  who  acted  as  umpire, 
and  who,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  two 
-or  three  loitering  peasants,  was  taking 
an  intense  interest  in  the  game,  ran 
mto  the  house  and  brought  out  a  pair 
of  sandals.  These  the  soldier  tied 
upon  his  feet,  in  lieu  of  the  boots  to 
which  he  attributed  his  defeat.  Then, 
with  renewed  confidence,  he  took  his 
place  opposite  the  wall,  where  the 
muleteer  was  waiting  for  him. 

But  if,  as  the  dragoon  said,  an  ac- 
cident had  lost  him  the  first  game,  it 


soon  became  evident  that  the  anpe* 
rior  activity  and  endurance  of  his  an* 
tagonist  were  equally  certain  to  make 
him  lose  the  second.    The  idleness  of 
a  garrison  life,  fat  ieeduig,  and  soft 
lying,  had  disqualified  the  soldier  to 
compete  for  any  length  of  time  witk 
a  man  like  the  Navarrese,  accnstomed 
to  the  severest  hardships,  whose  most 
luxurious   meal  was   a   handful   of 
boiled  beans,  his  softest  couch  a  bun- 
dle of  straw  or  the  packsaddlcs  of  hm 
mules.    Constant  exposure  and  on* 
ceasing  toil  had  ^ven  the  muleteer 
the  same  insensibility  to  fatigue  at- 
tributed  to   certain   savage   tribes. 
Whilst  his  antagonist,  with  inflamed 
features  and  short-drawn  breath,  and 
reekmg  with  perspiration,  was  toiling 
after  the  ball,  the  Navarrese  went 
through  the  same,  or  a  greater  amonnt 
of  exertion,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  distress.    Not  a  bead  of  mois- 
ture upon  his  face,  nor  a  pant  from 
his  broad,  well-opened  chest,  gave 
token  of  the  slightest  iuconvenience 
from   the  violent  exercise   he  was 
going  through.    On  the  contrary,  tM 
he  went  on  and  got  warm  in  the  har- 
ness, he  seemed  to  play  better,  to  nm 
faster,  to  catch  the  ball  with  greater 
address,  and  strike  it  with  more  force. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  standing  close 
to  the  wall,  when  a  mighty  Mow  from 
the  strong  arm  of  the  dragoon  sent 
the  ball  scores  of  yards  in  his  rear. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
arrive  soon  enough  to  strike  it.    But 
before  it  had  time  to  rebound,  he  was 
behind  it,  and  by  a  blow  of  his  homy 
palm,-  less  forcible  perhaps,  but  more 
dexterously  applied  than  the  one  his 
opponent  had  given,  he  sent  it  career-* 
ing  back  to  the  wall  with  greater 
swiftness  than  it  had  left  it.     He 
rarely  struck  the  ball  in  the  air,  even 
when    the   opportunity  ofler^,  but 
allowed  it  to  rebound — a  less  dashing, 
but  a  surer  game  than  he  would  per- 
haps have  played,  had  he  not  consi- 
dered the  honour  of  '^  Navarra  la 
bella^*  to  be  at  stake,  represented  in 
his  person.     Again,  when  the  ball 
fell  near  the  wall,  he  would  sometimes 
swing  his  arm  as  though  about  to 
strike  it  a  violent  blow,  and,  whilst 
the  dragoon  was  already  beginning  to 
retire  in  the  direction  he  expected  it 
to  take,  he  would  change  his  apparent 
mtention,  and  drop  it  gently  just 
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above  the  line,  so  that  his  opponent, 
althongh  rushing  up  in  desperate 
haste,  conid  scarcely  arrive  in  time 
to  avoid  being  pat  oat.  It  was  bj 
a  feint  of  thu  description  that  the 
second  game  was  decided  in  favoor 
of  theNavarrese. 

/'  Viva  la  Navarra  I "  shoated  the 
winner,  bounding  like  a  startled  roe- 
back  three  or  foar  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  front  of  the  discomfited 
soldier. 

**  Viva  el  demanioT^  growled  the 
latter  in  reply.  "  Do  you  think  that 
becauso  you  have  beaten  me  to-day, 
thanks  to  your  herring  guts  and  dog^s 
hide,  that  you  could  do  the  same  if  I 
were  in  training,  or  had  a  month^s 
practice?  You  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ferent, Master  Paco." 

"  Viva  la  Navarra!"  repeated 
Faco,  chucking  the  small  hard  ball  up 
into  'the  air,  to  a  height  at  which  it 
appeared  scarcely  bigger  than  a  bullet. 
Then  replying  to  the  words  of  the 
dragoon ;  *^  At  your  orders,  Seilor 
Velasquez,"  said  he,  *^I  shall  pass 
through  Tudela  some  time  next  month, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  give  you  your 
revenge." 

And  catching  the  ball  as  it  fell,  the 
Navarrese,  whom  victory  had  put 
into  extravagant  spirits,  began  toss- 
ing it  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
catching  it  behind  his  back,  and  per- 
forming various  other  small  feats  of 
address,  looking  the  while  at  the  cor- 
poral with  a  sort  of  jeering  smile, 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  irrita- 
tion of  Uie  latter. 

^^Puef,"  said  Velasquez  at  last, 
after  gazing  at  Faco  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  with  a  stem  look,  which  was 
insufficient,  however,  to  make  the 
other  lower  his  eyes,  or  alter  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  countenance  ;  ^^  Well, 
what  do  you  stare  at?  Oh  I  I  forgot — 
you  may  well  stare.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  you  have  seen  an  Asturian 
caballero  beaten  at  any  thing  by  a  cur 
of  a  Navarrese." 

^^  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  muleteer 
coolly ;  ^^  your  Sefioria  is  mistaken. 
It  is  only  the  first  time  that  I  have 
seen  an  Asturian  caballero  with  a 
pipeclayed  belt  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a  corporal^s  bars  upon  his  arm." 

And  he  broke  out  into  one  of  those 
wild  shrill  laughs  of  scorn  and  defi- 
ance with  which  the  peasant  soldiers 


of  Navarre  have  so  often,  during  re- 
cent Spanish  wars,  caused  the  rocks 
and  ravines  of  their  native  province 
to  ring  again. 

^^  Hijo  de  zorraP^  muttered  the 
soldier,  enraged  beyond  endurance  by 
this  last  taunt;  and  drawing  back  his 
right  arm,  he  dealt  so  heavy  and  un- 
expected a  blow  upon  the  breast  of 
the  muleteer  that  the  latter  reeled  a 
couple  of  paces  backwards,  and  then 
fell  headlong  and  with  considerable 
violence  to  the  ground.  The  dragoon 
gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  fallen  man, 
as  if  expecting  him  to  rise  and  attack 
hha  in  turn ;  but,  seeing  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  turned  round  and  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  his  charger. 

He  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
the  Navarrese  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  red  sash 
which  girded  his  waist,  as  though 
seeking  a  weapon.  He  found  none, 
and,  instantly  darting  forward,  he 
passed  the  soldier,  and  reached  his 
mules  a  moment  sooner  than  the  for- 
mer did  his  horse.  The  next  instant 
a  long  brown  barrel  was  projected 
■across  the  packsaddles,  and  behind 
it  was  seen  the  blue  cap  and  pale 
countenance  of  Faco,  who,  with  glit-" 
tering  eye  and  face  livid  from  fary, 
was  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  the  soldier, 
now  standing  beside  the  shoulder  of 
his  charger.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  Navarrese  pulled  the 
trigger.  As  ho  did  so,  the  dragoon, 
suddenly  aware  of  his  danger,  threw 
himself  on  one  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  horse,  either  startled  by  the 
movement  or  tormented  by  a  fly, 
tossed  his  head  violently  up  and  back- 
wards. The  muleteer's  bullet,  intend- 
ed for  the  rider,  entered  the  brain  of 
the  steed.  There  was  a  convulsive 
quivering  of  the  animal's  whole  firame, 
and  then,  before  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  horse  fell  over  so  heavily 
and  suddenly  that  he  bore  down  Ve« 
lasquez  under  him.  The  soldier  lay 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  expiring 
animal  restingupon  his  legs  and  thighs; 
and,  before  he  could  make  an  attempt 
to  extricate  himself,  the  Navarrese, 
with  a  large  dagger-shaped  knife 
gleaming  In  his  hand,  sprang  across 
the  space  that  separated  him  from  his 
antagonist.  The  fate  of  the  latter 
would  speedily  have  been  decided, 
had  not  the  innkeeper,  his  wife,  and 
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the  two  yonn?  men,  who  had  been 
observing  with  mnch  interest  these 
rapidly  occniring  incidents,  thrown 
themselves  between  Paco  and  the 
object  of  his  wrath. 

"  Out  of  the  way!"  roared  the  in- 
liiriated  mnleteer.  ^^  He  has  strnckme, 
and  by  the  Holy  Trinity  I  will  have 
his  blood.  He  has  stmck  me,  a  free 
Navarrese  I*'  repeated  he,  striking  his 
own  breast  with  the  points  of  faia 
fingers,  one  of  the  expressive  and 
customary  gestures  of  his  countrymen. 
«'Let  him  be,  Sefior  Don  Paool" 
ydled  the  ventero  and  his  wife,  great- 
ly alarmed  at  the  jMrospect  of  a  mnr» 
der  in  broad  daylight  and  at  their 
Teiy  threshold.  *^You  have  done 
enough  already  to  send  you  to  the 
galleys.  Get  on  your  mules,  and  ride 
away  before  worse  comes  of  it." 

^*A  las  infiemosP^  shouted  Paco. 
^*  As  the  horse  now  is,  so  shall  be  the 
rider."  And  he  gave  a  long  sweep  of 
his  arm,  making  the  bright  blade  of 
his  knife  flash  in  the  last  red  sun-rays 
like  a  curved  line  of  burnished  gold. 
The  point  of  the  weapon  passed  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  face  of  the  inn- 
keeper, who  started  back  with  a  cry 
of  alarm.  At  the  same  moment  the 
wrist  of  the  Navarrese  was  caught  in 
a  firm  grasp  by  the  elder  of  the  two 
travellers,  and  the  knife  was  wrested 
from  his  hand.  The  muleteer  turned 
tike  a  madman  upon  his  new  antago- 
nist. The  latter  had  laid  aside  the 
hat  which  shaded  his  fkce,  and  now 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  the  Navarrese. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  Paco?" 
said  he,  repulsing  the  first  furious 
onset  of  the  muleteer. 

Paoo  stared  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  doubt  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Don  Luis ! "  he  at  last  exclaimed. 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  Yon  have  been  too  hasty,  Paco,  and 
we  expose  ourselves  to  blame  by  not 
detaining  you  to  answer  for  your  at- 
tempt on  yonder  soldier's  life,  and  for 
the  death  of  his  horse.  But  yon  had 
some  provocation,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  take  the  risk.  Begone,  and 
that  immediately." 

**  I  shall  do  your  bidding,  Seflorito," 
Said  Paco,  "  were  it  only  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake.  But  let  that  cow- 
artfy  Asturlan  beware  how  he  meets 


me  in  the  mountiuns.    I  hare 

him  once,  but  will  answer  for  noi 

doing  so  again." 

"And  you,"  retorted  the  soldier, 
whom  the  innkeeper  and  a  peasant 
had  dragged  from  under  the  dead 
horse,  and  placed,  npon  a  beock, 
where  ha  sat  rubbing  Ms  legs,  whyc^ 
were  numbed  and  bndaed  by  tin 
weight  that  had  faliea  upon  them^ — 
"  and  yon,  have  a  care  how  yon  show 
yourself  in  Tudela.  If  there  is  a  8tir-> 
np-lMther  or  swwd-soabbard  in  the 
gurison,  I  promise  you  as  somd  a 
beating  as  yon  ever  yet  leeeived." 

The  Navarrese,  who  had  retamed 
to  his  mules  and  was  busied  reloa^ng 
his  gun,  snapped  his  fingers  soorafnUy 
at  this  menace.  Don  Luis  walked  vp 
to  him. 

^^  listen,  Paoo,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  "take  my  advioe,  and  avoid 
this  neighbonihood  for  a  while.  Are 
you  still  in  the  service  of  Count  Yii- 
iabnena?" 

"  No,  Sefior,"  replied  the  maa^  "  I 
have  leJFt  his  Sefioria,  and  the  nnles 
are  my  own.  I  sinll  be  passing  near 
the  count's  house  to-morrow,  tf  yoa 
have  any  thing  to  send." 

**  I  have  nothing,"  answered  Bon 
Luis.  "Should  you  l^  dmaee  see 
any  of  the  family,  it  is  umieoessaiy  to 
mentioB  our  meeting." 

Paoo  nodded  his  headsignificaatlyi 
seated  hims^  sideways  on  one  of  feds 
mules,  his  gun  across  his  knees,  and, 
leading  the  other  by  the  bridle,  tn^ted 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  down  a  moontaia 
path  nearly  opposite  to  tiie  venta. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  dragooa,  having 
regahied,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of 
his  legs,  resumed  his  boots,  took  his 
saddle  and  valise  on  his  shoulders, 
and  set  out  on  foot  for  his  garrison. 

The  sun  had  sot,  and  the  twilight 
passed  away,  the  night  was  clear  Mid 
starlight,  but  moonless,  when  Luis  and 
his  companion  left  the  venta  and 
resumed  their  progress  northwards. 
After  following  the  highway  for  a 
short  league,  they  took  a  cross-road, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  richly  <^- 
tivated  plain  was  sprinkled  with  farm* 
houses,  and  with  afewoonntryviflas; 
In  spite  of  the  darkness,  which  was 
increased  by  the  overhanging  foliage 
of  the  fruit-trees  that  on  either  hand 
bordered  the  road,  Luis  moved  nsf^ 
ly  and  oonfidently  forward,  in  the 
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manner  of  one  perfectly  aoqaainted 
with  the  ground ;  and  presently,  leay- 
ing  the  b^ten  track,  he  passed  throagh 
a  plantation  of  young  trees,  crossed  a 
^d,  and  arrived  with  his  companion 
4U  a  iow  hedge  surrounding  a  spacious 
garden.  Jumping  over  this  boundary, 
ihe  young  men  penetrated  some  dis- 
tance into  the  enclosure,  and  soon 
found  themselves  within  fifty  yards 
4>f  a  house,  of  which  the  white  walls 
were  partially  visible,  rising  out  of  a 
thick  garland  of  trees  and  bashes  in 
which  the  building  was  embowered. 
^veral  of  the  windows  were  lighted 
ap,  and  the  sound  of  music  reached 
ihe  ears  of  Luis  and  his  companion. 

'^This  is  far  enough,  Mariano," 
cald  the  former.  ''To  the  right, 
smiongst  the  trees,  you  will  find  an 
old  moss-grown  bench,  upon  which  I 
have  often  sat  in  bappico'  days  than 
these.    There  await  my  return." 

''  Let  me  accompany  you  further,*' 
teplied  Mariano.  ''  There  is  no  say- 
ing what  reception  the  count  may 
.^ve  you." 

''  I  shall  not  see  the  count,"  an- 
swered Luis  ;  "  and  if  by  chance 
I  should,  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
iiend.  But  my  plan,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  ^on,  is  only  to 
«eek  one  moment's  mterview  with 
Bita.  I  am  weU  acquainted  with  the 
4urrangements  of  the  house,  and  yon 
may  depend  that  I  shall  be  seen  by 
no  one  whom  I  wish  to  avoid." 

Mariano*  turned  into  [the  'shrub- 
l)eiy,  and  Luis,  with  rapid  but  silent 
ctep,  advanced  towards  the  villa,  fa- 
Toured  in  his  dandestine  approach  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
trees  of  the  thickly-planted  garden. 

The  house  was  a  square  edifice, 
without  balconies,  and  the  windows 
that  were  lighted  up  were  those  of 
the  first  floor.  On  the  side  on  which 
Luis  first  approached  the  building, 
the  windows  were  closed,  but,  upon 
moving  noiselessly  rotpid  to  the  front, 
tie  perceived  one  which  the  fineness 
«f  the  weather,  still  mild  and  genial 
although  at  the  end  of  September, 
had  induced  the  occupants  of  the  room 
to  leave  open.  The  sound  of  laughter 
and  merriment  issued  from  it;  but  this 
was  presently  hushed,  and  two  voices, 
accompanied  by  guitars,  began  to  sing 
a  lively  seguid^,  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  each  piquant  couplet,  the  list- 


eners testified  theur  approbation  by  a 
hum  of  mirthful  applause.  Before 
the  song  was  over,  Luis  had  sought 
and  found  a  means  of  observing  what 
was  passing  within  doors.  Grasping 
the  lo#er  branch  of  a  tree  which  grew 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  comer  of  the 
house,  he  swung  himself  up  amongst 
the  foliage.  A  laige  bough  extended 
horizontally  below  the  open  window, 
and  by  dimbing  along  this,  he  waa 
enabled  to  look  completely  into  the 
apartment ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness <^  the  leafage  and  the  dark  colour 
of  his  dress,  there  was  scarcelv  a  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  discovered. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  about 
twenty  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  visitors,  inhabitants  of  Tudela  or 
of  nmghbouring  country-houses.  With 
four  or  five  exceptions,  the  party  con- 
sisted of  men,  for  the  most  part  elderiy 
or  middle-aged.  One  of  the  ladles 
and  a  voung  officer  of  the  royal  guard 
were  the  singers,  and  their  perform* 
anoe  seemed  partially  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  of  a  group  of  the  seniorB 
who  were  seated  round  a  card-table  at 
the  further  end  of  the  apartment. 
The  cards,  however,  if  they  had  been 
used  at  all,  had  long  been  thrown 
aside,  and  replaced  by  a  discussion 
carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  with  an 
earnestness  of  countenance  and  ges- 
ture, which  gave  to  those  engi^ed  in 
it  the  appearance  rather  of  conspira- 
tors than  of  friends  met  together  for 
the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society. 
The  ladies,  and  a  few  of  the  younger 
men,  did  not  appear  disposed  to  let 
the  gravity  of  tneir  elders  interfere 
with  their  own  pleasures.  The  song 
and  the  dance,  the  pointed  epigram 
and  witty  repartee,  all  the  varied  re- 
sources which  Spaniards  know  so  well 
how  to  bring  into  play,  and  which 
render  a  Spanish  iertulia  so  agree- 
able, had  been  in  turn  resorted  to. 
When  the  seguidilla^— during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  Luis  had  gained  his 
post  of  observation — ^was  brought  to  a 
close,  there  seemed  to  ensue  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing. The  younger  members  of  the 
company,  whose  conversation  had  pre- 
viously been  general,  separated  into 
groups  of  two  or  three  persons ;  and 
in  more  than  one  of  those  composed 
of  the  former  number,  the  flashing 
eye,  coquettish  smile,  and  rapidlyjsig- 
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nificant  motions  of  the  fan,  bespoke 
the  existence  of  an  animated  flirta- 
tion. 

Two  ladies,  neither  of  whom  conld 
have  seen  more  than  eighteen  sum- 
mers, now  left  the  sofa  upon  which 
they  had  been  sitting,  and,  with  arms 
intertwined,  approached  the  open 
window.  Luis  remained  motionless 
as  the  leaves  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  were  undisturbed  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  ladies  leaned 
forward  over  the  window-sill,  enjoy- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  night ;  and  one 
of  them,  the  lively  brunette  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  seguidilla,  plucked 
some  sprays  of  jasmine  which  reared 
their  pointed  leaves  and  white  blos- 
soms in  front  of  the  window,  and  be- 
gan to  entwine  them  in  the  hair  of 
Ser  companion — a  pale  and  somewhat 
pensive  beaaty,  in  whose  golden  locks 
and  blue  eyes  the  Gothic  blood  of  old 
Spain  was  yet  to  be  traced.  Pre- 
sently she  was  interrupted  in  this 
fanciful  occupation  by  a  voice  within 
the  room  calling  upon  her  to  sing. 
She  obeyed  the  summons,  and  her 
friend  remauied  alone  at  the  window. 

No  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  a 
slight  rustling  occurred  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  name  of 
/^  Rita"  was  uttered  in  a  cautious 
whisper.  The  lady  started,  and  but  half 
suppressed  a  cry  of  terror.  The  next 
instant  the  leaves  were  put  aside,  and 
•the  light  from  the  apartment  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  Luis,  who,  with 
uplifted  finger,  warned  the  agitated 
girl  to  restrain  her  emotion. 

^^  Santa  YirgenI"  she  exclaimed, 
leaning  far  out  of  the  window,  and 
speaking  in  a  hurried  whisper,  ^^  this 
is  madness,  Luis.  My  father  is  un- 
changed in  his  sentiments,  and  I 
dread  his  anger  should  he  find  yon 
iere." 

^*  I  will  instantly  depart,"  replied 
Luis,  *^  if  yon  promise  me  an  inter- 
view. I  am  about  to  leave  Spain — 
perhaps  for  ever;  but  I  cannot  go 
without  bidding  you  farewelL  You 
will  not  refuse  me  a  meeting  which 
m^y  probably  be  our  last." 

'*  What  mean  you?"  exclaimed 
the  lady.  ^^  Why  do  you  leave  Spain, 
and  when?  But  we  shall  be  over- 
heard. To-morrow  my  father  goes 
to  Tudela.  Be  here  at  mid-aay. 
Brigida  will  admit  yon," 


She  held  out  her-  hand,  which  Luis 
pressed  to  his  lips.  At  that  moment 
the  clatter  of  a  horse^s  hoofs,  ntpidlj 
approaching,  was  heard  upon  the  baid 
ground  of  the  avenue.  The  ladj 
hastily  withdrew  her  hand  and  left 
the  window,  whilst  Luis  again  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  screen  of 
foliage.  Scarcely  had  he  done  ao^ 
when  a  horseman  dashed  up  to  the 
house,  foi-oed  his  steed  up  the  thvee 
or  four  broad  steps  leading  to  the 
door,  and,  without  dismoontiug  or 
looking  for  a  bell  or  other  means  of 
announcing  his  arrival,  struck  several 
blows  upon  the  oaken  jmnels  witk 
the  butt  of  his  heavy  riding-whifL 
Whilst  the  party  above-stairs  hurried 
to  the  windows,  and  endeavoured  te 
discern  who  it  was  that  distorbed 
them  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner* 
a  servant  opened  the  small  gr^ed 
wicket  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  and 
enquired  the  stranger's  pleasure. 

^^Is  the  Conde  de  Villabueoa  at 
home  ?  "  demanded  the  horseman.  ^^  I 
must  see  him  instantly." 

^*  The  name  of  your  6efi<»ia,"  en- 
quured  the  domestia 

^*It  is  unnecessary.  Say  that  I 
have  a  message  to  him  from  friends 
at  Madrid." 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  in 
another  moment  Ins  place  was  occu- 
pied by  a  grave,  stem-looking  man* 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

^^  I  am  Count  Yiilabuena,"  said  he ; 
^^  what  is  your  business  ?  " 

The  stranger  bent  forward  over  his 
horse's  mane,  so  as  to  bring  his  face 
close  to  the  wicket,  and  uttered  three 
words  in  a  tone  audible  only  to  the 
count,  who  replied  to  them  by  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  The  door 
was  immediately  opened,  and  Villa- 
buena  stood  beside  the  horseman. 

"When?  "said  he. 

"  Yesterday.  I  have  ridden  night 
and  day  to  bring  yon  the  intelligencesi 
and  shall  now  push  on  to  the  interior 
of  Navarre.  At  the  same  time  as 
myself,  others  of  our  friends  8tarted« 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  Earty 
this  morning,  Santos  Ladron  heard  it 
at  Yalladolid,  and  Merino  in  Castile. 
To-day  the  news  has  reached  Vittoria; 
this  night  they  will  be  at  Bilboa  and 
Tolosa.  It  is  from  the  northern  pro* 
vinces  that  most  is  expected;  but 
^£lBeyyLiBdi0ion'  isaialijing* 
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C17  that  will  rouse  all  SpanlardB 
worthy  of  the  name.  Yon  are  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  and  know  what 
to  do.  Farewell,  and  sncoess  attend 
us!"  . 

The  stranger  set  spnrs  to  his  horse, 
and  galloped  down  the  avenue  at 
the  same  rapid  pace  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  The  count  re-entered  the 
house;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so, 
Luis  dropped  from  his  tree,  and  hur- 
ried to  rejoin  Mariano.  In  another 
hour  they  had  returned  to  the  venta. 

Luis  Herrera  was  the  son  of  a  Gas- 
tilian  gentleman,  who  had  suffered 
much,  both  in  person  and  property, 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitutional cause  in  l^ain.  Severely 
wounded  whilst  fighting  against  the 
Royalists  and  their  French  allies  in 
1823,  Don  Manuel  Herrera  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  to  England,  taking  with 
him  his  only  son,  then  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age.  In  1880  he  changed  his 
residence  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
thence,  taking  advantage  of  his  proxi- 
mity to  the  frontier,  and  wishing  his 
son^s  education  to  be  completed  in 
Spain,  he  dispatched  Luis  to  Madrid, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  Conde 
de  Yillabuena,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  his  political  principles  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  Don 
Manuel,  was  one  of  the  oldest  friends 
of  the  latter.  The  count  welcomed 
Luis  kindly,  and  received  him  into 
his  house,  where  for  some  months  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  company 
with  the  young  Yillabuenas,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  went  with  them 
to  the  university  of  Salamanca.  The 
vacations  were  passed  by  the  young 
men  either  at  the  count's  house  at 
Madrid,  or  at  a  country  reddence 
near  Tndela,  north  of  which,  in  the 
central  valleys  of  his  native  province 
of  Navarre,  the  Conde  de  Yillabuena 
owned  extensive  estates.  The  count 
was  a  widower,  and,  besides  hb  two 
Dons,  had  an  only  daughter,  who,  at 
the  time  of  Luis's  arrival  was  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  and  who  added  to 
great  personal  attractions  a  share  of 
accomplishment  and  instruction  larger 
than  is  usually  found  even  amongst 
the  higher  dasises  of  Spanish  women. 
During  the  first  sojourn  of  Luis  at  the 
eonnt's  house,  he  was  naturally  thrown 
a  great  deal  into  Dolla  Rita's  society, 
and  a  reciprocal  attachment  grew  up 


between  them,  which,  if  it  occasionally 
afforded  the  young  Yillabuenas  a  sub- 
ject of  good-humoured  raillery,  on  the 
other  hand  was  unobserved  or  uncared 
for  by  the  count — a  stem  silent  man, 
whose  thoughts  and  fime  were  en- 
grossed by  political  intrigues.  When 
Luis  went  to  Salamanca,  his  attach- 
ment to  Rita,  instead  of  becoming 
weakened  or  obliterated,  appeared  to 
acquire  strength  from  absence  ;  and 
she,  on  her  part,  as  each  vacation 
approached,  unconsciously  looked  for- 
ward with  far  more  eagerness  to  the 
return  of  Herrera  than  to  that  of  her 
brothers. 

The  autumn  of  1832  arrived,  and 
the  count  and  his  family,  including 
Luis,  were  assembled  at  the  villa  near 
Tndela.  The  attachment  existing 
between  Rita  and  Luis  bad' become 
evident  to  all  who  knew  them ;  and 
even  the  count  himself  seemed  occa* 
sionally,  by  a  quiet  glance  and  grave 
smile,  to  recognise  and  sanction  its 
existence.  Nor  was  there  any  very 
obvious  or  strong  reason  for  disap- 
proval. The  family  of  Herrera  was 
ancient  and  honourable ;  and,  although 
Don  Manuel's  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated when  he  fled  the  country,  he 
had  previously  remitted  to  England  a 
sum  that  secured  him  a  moderate  in- 
<lependence.  The  state  of  things  in 
Spain  was  daily  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  hopes  of  political 
exiles.  The  declining  health  of  Fer- 
<linand  had  thrown  the  reins  of 
government  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Christina,  who,  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
adherents,  and  ensure  her  daughter's 
succession  to  the  throne,  favoured  the 
return  to  Spain  of  the  Liberal  party. 
AlthoughDonManuel,  who  wasknown 
to  be  obstinate  and  violent  in  his 
political  views,  had  not  yet  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amnesties  published,  it 
was  thought  that  he  speedily  would 
be  so;  and  then  time  and  importunity, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  might  perhaps  pro- 
cure him  the  restitution  of  some  part 
of  his  confiscated  property. 

It  chanced,  that  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Luis  and  the  Yilla- 
buenas from  Salamanca,  the  two 
latter  rode  over  to  the  Ebro,  below 
Tudela,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
They  were  not  good  swimmersi  and 
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were  moreover  nuAcenBtomed  to  bathe 
in  so  rapid  and  powearf nl  a  stream.  A 
peasant,  who  obser?ed  two  horses 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  some  clothes  npoa 
.the  grass  by  the  river  side,  but  who 
eonld  see  nothing  of  the  owners,  soa- 
pected  an  accident,  andgave  the  alarm. 
A  seajch  was  institated,  and  the  dead 
lx>dies  of  the  unfortunate  yoong  men 
were  found  iqKm  the  sandy  shore  of  an 
island  some  distance  down  the  river. 
This  melancholy  event  was  destined 
io  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
position  of  Luis  Herrera  in  the  family 
rof  Count  Vlllabuena,  and  on  his 
future  fortunes.  Mingled  with  the 
natund  grief  Mi  by  the  count  at  the 
nntimely  death  of  his  children,  were 
•ihe  pangs  of  disai^inted  pride  and 
^ambition.  He  had  reckoned  upon  the 
j;allant  and  promising  young  men,  thus 
prematurely  snatch^  away,  f<Nr  the 
continuance  and  aggrandiaement  of 
his  ancient  name.  Upon  his  daughter 
he  had  hitherto  scarcely  bestowed  a 
thought.  She  would  marry — ^honour- 
ably of  course,  richly  if  possible ;  but 
«ven  in  this  last  respect  iie  would  not 
be  inflexible,  for  where  lus  pride  of 
birth  did  not  interfere,  Yillabnena 
was  not  an  unkind  father.  But  the 
death  of  his  sons  brought  about  great 
changes.  The  next  heir  to  his  title 
and  estates  was  a  distant  and  unmar- 
ried cousin,  and  to  him  the  count 
determined  to  marry  his  daughter, 
whose  beauty  and  large  fortune  in 
money  and  unentailed  estates,  ren- 
dered any  olgection  to  the  match  on 
the  part  of  her  kinsman  a  most  im- 
prolMtbte  occurrence.  As  a  first  step 
towards  the  aooomi^ishment  of  this 
49eheme,  the  count  resolved  to  put  an 
«nd  at  once  to  what  he  considered  the 
childish  attadiment  existing  between 
Bita  and  Luis.  Within  a  week  after 
the  death  of  his  sons,  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  young  Herrera,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  his  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  hia  daughter,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of 
forgetting  her.  in  vain  did  Luis  de- 
dare  this  to  be  impossible,  and  plead 
the  strength  whidi  his  attachment 
-had  acquired  by  his  long  permitted 
intercourse  with  Rita.  The  count 
4»red  little  for  such  lover-like  argu- 
ments ;  he  assured  Luis  that  he  was 
mistaken,  that  time  and  absence 
brought  oblivion  la  thdr  train,  and 


that  after  a  few  mootlia,  perhspa 
weeks,  of  separation,  he  woidd  wonder 
at  the  change  in  his  aeattmenta,  aad 
langh  at  tlM  laqportaaee  he  liad  a^ 
tached  to  a  mere  boyish  fancy.  It  ao 
liappened,  thaton  theday  pieoediag  the 
one  upon  which  this  oonvenation  took 
place,  a  letter  had  been  noeiTed  ft«n 
I>on  Mannel  Henera,  announoBg  Ida 
apeedy  retuiA  to  Spun,  the  madb- 
desired  pennission  having  at  iengtii 
been  obtained.  In  order  to  give  Lna 
an  opportunity  of  ^eedily  teating  tlie 
effects  of  absenoe,  the  oomt  pro|^»ed 
that  he  should  at  oaoe  set  o«t  for  tte 
French  frontier  to  meat  hia  father. 
Under  the  existing  eupcamataneea,  he 
aaid,  it  was  nndesiraUe  that  he  should 
remain  under  the  aaihe  roof  with  Ua 
daughter  longer  than  could  be  avoid- 
ed. 

Although  bitteriy  deploring  tiie 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  knt- 
ang  s^aration  fixmi  Bita,  Lnia  had  no 
ehoice  but  to  adopt  the  course  pro* 
posed ;  nor  would  hia  poAe  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  counts 
house  an  instant  longer  than  his  pre- 
sence there  was  aooeptaUe.  Hetered 
that  the  count  would  prevent  Ub 
having  a  last  interview  with  Bita; 
but  this  Yillabnena  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  do,  contenting  himaelf 
with  repeating  to  hia  daughter  the 
communication  he  had  .airuidy  made 
to  Luis.  When  the  latter  aought  hia 
mistress,  he  found  her  in  tears  aad 
great  affliction.  The  blow  waa  m 
sudden  and  unexpected^  tiiat  ahe  couid 
scarcely  believe  in  its  reality,  aad 
still  less  could  she  bring  heradf  le 
think  that  the  count  would  persist  in 
his  crud  resdution.  *^  fie  will  surelj 
relent,"  she  said,  ^^  when  he  sees  how 
unhappy  his  decision  makes  me ;  bat 
should  he  not  do  so,  rest  aasnred, 
Luis,  that  I  will  never  beibroed  inte 
this  odious  maniage.  Sooner  thaa 
submit  to  it,  a  convent  shall  receive 
me."  And  once  more  repeating  the 
vows  of  constancy  which  they  had  se 
often  interchanged,  the  iovexa  sepa- 
rated. At  daybreak  upon  the  fallow- 
ing morning,  Luis  set  out  for  Bajaane. 

The  joy  experienced  by  Don  Manuel 
Herrera  upon  once  more  treading  hia 
native  soil,  did  not  so  engross  hua  aa 
to  prevent  his  observing  the  mdaa* 
choly  of  his  son.  In  leply  to  hia 
father's  enquiries,  Lois  informed  hiaa 
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of  his  attachment  to  Bita^  and  of  the 
itttai^ict  which  the  oovnt  had  pat 
upon  its  continnanoe.  Doft  Maniiel 
was  indignant  at  what  he  termed  the 
iMifish  and  unfeeling  oondnet  of  Villa* 
Imena,  who  wonld  thns  sacrifice  his 
danghter*8  happiness  to  his  own  pride 
and  ambition.  He  th^  endeaTonied 
to  Tonse  the  pride  of  Lais,  aad  to  emi- 
^ert  his  regrets  into  indignation ;  bat, 
finding  himself  ansnecessfol,  he  re- 
fiolved  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of 
scene  and  constant  cccnpatioa.  He 
set  ont  with  his  son  lor  Old  Castile, 
of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  ander- 
look  yarioos  jonmeys  throngh  the 
j^rovittce  in  search  of  a  small  estate, 
much  as  his  means  wonld  permit  him 
to  pnrdiase,  andnpon  which  he  might 
in  fatore  reside.  This  he  at  last 
Ibnnd,  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Bnrgos.  The  porehase  completed, 
tiiere  were  still  many  arrangements  to 
make  before  Don  Mannel  eoold  settle 
down  and  enjoy  the  peaceful  country 
life  which  he  had  planned  for  hkns^, 
mid  in  making  these  arrangements  he 
took  care  to  find  his  son  abundant  and 
varied  enmloyment.  But  all  his  well* 
meant  eflorts  were  in  yain.  Luis 
could  not  detach  his  thoughts  from 
one  ail-engrosslDg  sul^eot ;  and  at  last, 
Siltiiough  Comt  Vittabueua  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  any  oorreiqxmdenoe 
between  his  daagfater  and  yeuog  Her- 
rera,  the  latt^,  after  some  weeks' 
sbse«ce,  unable  to  resist  any  longer 
ills  desire  to  hear  from  Rita,  ventured 
to  write  to  her.  The  letter  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  count,  and  retmned 
tmopened,  with  a  few  haughty  lines 
«xpressiTB  of  his  indignation  at  the 
higratitude  of  Luis,  who  was  requit- 
ing the  kindness  he  had  received  at 
his  hands  by  endeavouriBg  to  thwart 
his  plans  and  seduce  the  i^ections  of 
ills  daughter.  The  terms  in  which 
•this  letter  was  couched  roused  the 
ire  of  Don  Manuel,  who  in  his  turn 
forbade  his  son  to  expose  himself  to  a 
repetition  of  similar  insults  by  any 
communication  with  the  count  or  his 
daughter.  Shortly  afterwards  Luis 
i«tnmed  to  Saiamancato  complete  his 
studies. 

The  profesnon  of  the  law,  to  which 
yeong  Herrera  was  destined,  had 
never  had  any  charms  for  him.  His 
tmn  inclinations  pointed  to  a  military 


oareo-,  which  he  had  ou  various  occa- 
sions urged  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
adopt;  but  Don  Manuel  had  invari- 
ably refosed  his  request,  alleging  the 
poor  prospect  of  advancement  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  a  service  in  which 
nearly  all  promotion  was  gained  by 
interest  and  court-&vour.  Neverthe- 
less, from  his  eariiest  yoath  Luis  had 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  at- 
tainment of  accomplishments  qualify* 
ing  him  for  the  trade  of  war.  fite  was 
the  boldest  horseman,  most  skilful 
swordsman,  and  best  shot  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  His  superior- 
ity in  these  respects,  his  decided  cha- 
racter, and  &fpeeeM&  manners,  had 
gained  him  considerable  popularity 
amongst  lus  feUow-students,  who  fre- 
quently expressed  their  surprise,  that 
one  whose  vocation  was  evidently 
military  should  abide  by  the  dus^ 
folios  and  dry  intricacies  of  the  law. 

More  insupportable  than  evo:  did 
his  studies  now  appear  to  Luis,  who 
aeveitheless  persevered  in  them  for 
several  months  after  his  father's  re- 
turn to  Spain,  endeavouring  by  stre- 
nnousappUcation  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  his  hopeless  attachment.  Weaiy 
mt  length  of  the  effort,  he  determined 
to  abandon  a  pursait  so  unocmgenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  to  seek  a  more  ac- 
tive course  of  life,  and  one  for  whidi 
he  felt  he  was  better  soited.  His 
plan  was  to  repair  to  Africa,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  commisBion  in 
one  of  the  foreign  corps  which  the 
Preach  were  raising  for  thevt  campaign 
against  the  Bedouins.  Should  he  fail 
in  this,  be  would  serve  as  a  volunteer, 
and  trust  to  bis  ooorage  and  merits 
for  procuring  hhn  advancement.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  he  resolved  to  see  Bita 
once  more,  asoertain  from  her  own 
lips  whether  there  was  a  chance  of 
the  count's  relenting,  and,  should 
there  be  none,  bid  her  a  last  farewell. 
He  would  then  return  to  his  father's 
house,  and  obtain  Don  ManuePs  sane- 
tson  to  his  project. 

Since  the  unfortonate  death  of  the 
young  yillabuenas,  Herrera's  chief 
intonate  at  the  University  had  been 
Mariano  Torres,  a  hot-headed,  warm- 
hearted Arragonese,  entirely  demoted 
to  Lab,  to  whom  he  looked  up  as  a 
model  of  perfectkm«    To  this  young 
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man  Luis  had  confided  his  love  for 
Bita,  and  her  father's  opposition, 
and  to  him  he  now  communicated  his 
new  plans.  To  his  infinite  surprise, 
scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  Ma- 
riano, instead  of  expressing  regret  at 
his  approaching  departure,  threw  his 
three-cornered  student's  hat  to  the 
ceiling,  tore  off  his  gown,  and  declar- 
ed his  intention  of  accompanying  his 
friend  to  Africa,  or  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world  to  which  he  chose  to  be- 
take himself.  Luis  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  abandon  so  mad  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but  Torres  persisted  in  it,  pro* 
testing  that  it  would  suit  his  taste 
much  better  to  fight  agauist  Be- 
douins than  to  become  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  that  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  leave  the  University  with 
his  friend,  and  to  accompany  him 
wherever  he  might  go.  Trusting 
that,  by  the  time  they  should  reach 
Navarre,  Mariano's  enthusiasm  would 
cool  down,  and  his  resolution  change, 
Luis  at  length  yielded,  and  the 
two  friends  left  Salamanca  together. 
Travelling  by  the  public  convey- 
ances, they  reached  YaUadolid,  and 
subsequenUy  the  town  of  Soria, 
whence  they  had  still  nearly  twenty 
leagues  of  high-road  to  Tud^  The 
path  across  the  mountains  being  con- 
siderably shorter,  and  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  being  seen  by  per- 
sons who  might  inform  the  count  of 
his  arrival,  Luis  resolved  to  complete 
the  journey  on  foot;  and  after  two 
short  days*  march,  the  young  men 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Count 
Yillabuena's  residence. 

The  church  and  convent  clocks  of 
the  right  Catholic  city  ofTudela  had  not 
yet  chimed  out  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Luis,  impatient  for  the  interview  pro- 
mised by  Rita,  entered  the  count's 
domain  by  the  same  path  as  on  the 
previous  evening.  Before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  house,  he  was  met  at  an 
angle  of  the  shrubbery  by  Bita  her- 
self. 

*^  I  was  sure  you  would  take  this 
path,*'  said  she,  with  a  smile  in  which 
melancholy  was  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  she  felt  at  seeing  her  lover; 
**  it  was  your  favourite  in  days  gone 
by.  Our  interview  must  be  very  brief. 
My  father  was  to  have  remained 
at  Tudela  till  evening,  but  something 


has  occnrred  to  derange  his  plans. 
He  sat  up  the  whole  night  In  cUwe 
conference  with  some  gentlemen.  Ai 
daybreak  two  couriers  were  dispatdi- 
ed,  and  the  count  rode  away  with  his 
friends  without  having  been  in  bed* 
He  may  return  at  any  moment.'* 

Luis  drew  the  arm  of  his  mistresa 
through  his  own,  and  thej  slowly 
walked  down  one  of  the  alleys  of  the 
garden.  Bita  had  little  to  tell  bim 
favourable  to  the  hopes  which  he 
still,  in  spite  of  himself,  continued 
to  cherish.  The  appeals  which  she 
had  ventured  to  make  to  her  father's 
affection,  and  to  his  regurd  for  her 
happiness,  had  been  met  by  aeveie 
reproof.  Her  evident  depression  and 
melancholy  remained  unnoticed,  or  at 
least  nnadverted  to,  by  the  count.  All 
that  she  said  only  confirmed  Luis  in 
his  resolution  of  seeking  high  distinc- 
tion or  an  honourable  death  in  s 
foreign  service.  He  was  deliberating, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  on 
the  best  manner  of  breaking  his  m* 
teutions  to  Bita,  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm  from  her  lips  caused  him 
to  look  up,  and  he  saw  Villabuens 
crossing  on  horseback  the  end  of  the 
walk  along  which  they  were  advancing. 
The  count's  head  was  turned  towards 
them,  and  he  had  without  donbt  seen 
and  recognised  them. 

Herrera's  resolution  was  instantly 
taken.  He  would  seek  the  count*9 
presence,  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
blame  of  his  clandestine  meeting  with 
Bita,  and  appease  her  father's  anger 
by  informing  him  of  his  proposed  self- 
banishment.  Before,  however,  he 
had  succeeded  in  calming  Bita's  fears, 
he  again  perceived  the  count,  who 
had  left  his  horse,  and  was  advancing 
slowly  towards  them,  with  a  grave, 
but  not  an  angry  countenance.  On 
his  near  approach,  Luis  was  about  to 
address  him ;  but  by  a  wave  of  his 
hand  Yillabuena  enjoined  silence. 

^^  Betum  to  the  house,  Bita,'*  said 
he  in  a  calm  voice :  ^^  and  you,  Sefior  de 
Herrera,  remain  here ;  I  would  speak 
a  few  words  with  you." 

Tremblmgly,  and  with  one  last  lin* 
gering  look  at  Luis,  Bita  withdrew. 

'^  We  will  walk,  sir,  if  you  please,** 
said  the  count;  and  the  two  men 
walked  for  some  distance  side  by  side 
and  in  silence ;  Yillabuena  apparently 
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plunged  in  reflection,  Luis  wondering 
at  his  forbearance,  and  impatient  for 
its  explanation. 

^^  You  are  surprised,"  said  the 
count  at  last,  *^  after  all  that  has 
passed,  that  I  show  so  little  resent- 
ment at  your  uninvited  presence  here, 
and  at  Rita's  infringement  of  mj  posi- 
tive commands." 

Luis  would  have  spoken,  but  Villa* 
buena  resumed. 

^^  You  will  be  still  more  astonished 
to  learn,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
your  attachment  receiving  my  sanc- 
tion." 

Herrera  started,  and  his  iiice  was 
lighted  up  with  sudden  rapture. 

"  You  will  of  course  have  beard," 
continued  the  count,  ^^  of  the  import- 
ant intelligence  received  here  last 
night,  and  with  which  this  morning 
all  the  countiy  is  ringing.  I  allude 
to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII." 

'^  I  had  not  heard  of  it,"  replied 
Luis,  much  surprised;  for,  although 
the  desperate  state  of  the  king's 
health  was  well  known,  his  malady  had 
lasted  so  long  that  men  had  almost 
left  off  expecting  his  death. 

^'  I  know  I  can  depend  upon  your 
honour,  Luis,"  said  the  count ;  "  and 
I  am  therefore  about  to  speak  to  yon 
with  a  confidence  which  I  should  re- 
pose in  few  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced." 

Luis  bowed. 

*'  Although,"  resumed  Yillabuena, 
«(  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Fifth  is  at 
this  moment  absent  from  Spain,  his 
fUthful  subjects  will  not  allow  that 
absence  tt>  be  prejudicial  to  him.  They 
intend  to  vindicate  his  just  rights,  and 
to  overturn  the  contemptible  faction 
which,  headed  by  an  intriguing  wo- 
man, supports  the  unfounded  daims 
of  a  sickly  infant.  In  anticipation  of 
Ferdinand's  death,  all  necessary  mea- 
sures have  been  taken;  and,  before 
three  days  elapse,  you  will  see  a 
flame  lighted  up  through  the  land, 
which  will  speedily  consume  and  de- 
stroy the  enemies  of  Spain,  and  of  her 
rightful  monarch.  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
Falentia  and  Arragon,  Catalonia  and 
Castile,  will  rise  almost  to  a  man  in 
defence  of  their  king ;  the  other  pro- 
vinces must  follow  their  example,  or 
bo  compelled  to  submission.  Although 
confident  of  success,  it  yet  behoves  us 


to  neglect  no  means  of  securing  it ; 
nor  are  we  so  blinded  as  to  think  that 
the  faction  which  at  present  holds  the 
reins  of  government  will  resign  them 
without  a  struggle.  Avoiding  over- 
confidence,  therefore,  which  so  often 
leads  to  failure,  each  man  must  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  contri- 
bute his  best  efforts  to  the  one  great 
end,  regardless  of  private  sacrifices. 
What  I  have  to  propose  to  you  is 
this.  Time  was  when  our  universi* 
ties  were  the  strongholds  of  loyalty 
and  religion ;  but  that  time  is  unfor- 
tunately past,  and  the  baneful  doc- 
trines of  republicanism  and  equality 
have  found  their  way  even  into  those 
nurseries  of  our  priesthood  and  states- 
men. We  are  well  informed  that  at 
Salamanca  especially,  many  of  the 
students,  even  of  the  better  dass,  in- 
eline  to  the  self-styled  Liberal  party. 
You,  Luis,  are  ready  of  speech,  bold 
and  prompt  in  action,  and,  moreover, 
you  are  known  to  have  great  influence 
amongst  your  fdlow-students.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  Salamanca,  and  exert 
that  influence  'to  bring  bad[  into  the 
right  path  those  who  have  been  led 
astray.  Urge  the  just  daims  of 
Charles  V.,  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
military  gloiy  and  distinction,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  an  admiring  country. 
Let  your  efforts  be  chiefly  directed  to 
gahi  over  young  men  of  wealthy  and 
influential  families,  and  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.  Form 
them  into  a  squadron,  of  which  you 
shall  have  the  command,  and  the 
private  soldiers  of  which  shall  rank 
as  officers  in  the  army,  and  subse- 
quently bo  transferred  to  other  corps 
to  act  as  such.  Appoint  a  place  of 
rendezvous ;  and,  when  your  men  are 
assembled  there,  march  them  to  join 
the  nearest  division  of  the  Royalist 
army.  I  guarantee  to  you  a  captain's 
commission ;  and  as  soon  as  the  klng^ 
with  whom  I  have  some  influence, 
arrives  in  Spain,  I  will  strongly  re- 
commend you  to  his  favour.  Our 
campaign,  however  brief,  must  afford 
opportunities  of  distinction  to  brave 
men  who  seek  them.  With  your 
energy,  and  with  the  natural  military 
talents  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
possess,  high  rank,  honours,  and  riches 
may  speedily  be  yours.  And  when 
Charles  Y.,  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
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of  Spain,  poinlB  yon  rat  to  me  as  obO 
of  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  cr)w% 
and  as  a  man  whom  he  delights  to 
hononr,  I  will  no  longer  lefose  to  jon 
my  dHEin^ter's  handJ' 

However  distant  the  perspectiTe  of 
happiness  thos  offiored  to  his  riewt 
and  althoogh  the  aTcnne  leading  to  it 
was  beset  with  dangers  and  nncer- 
tainties,  it  promised  to  realise  the 
ardent  hopes  which  Lnis  Herrera  had 
once  ventiiFed  to  indulge.  Sanguine 
and  eonfidentf  he  wonld  at  <moe  ham 
eanght  at  the  eonnf  s  proposal,  bat 
for  one  oonsideratioB  that  fladied 
across  his  mind.  He  was  himself 
wedded  to  no  political  creed,  and  bad 
as  yet  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought 
iip(m  the  different  parties  into  which 
his  conntrymen  were  sptit.  Bnt  his 
lather,  who  had  so  strenuously  ad- 
hered to  the  liberal  8ide,who  had  pour* 
ed  out  his  blood  with  Mina,  fought 
side  by  side  with  Riego,  sacrificed 
his  property,  and  endured  a  long 
and  wearisome  exHe  for  conscience 
and  his  opinions'  sake — ^what  would  be 
his  feelings  if  he  saw  his  only  son 
range  himself  beneath  the  banner  of 
absolutiBra  ?  The  struggle  in  the  mind 
of  Luis,  between  love  on  the  one  hand 
and  filial  duty  and  affection  on  the 
other,  was  too  seyere  and  too  equally 
balanced  to  be  instantly  decided.  He 
remained  silent,  and  the  count,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  his  hesitation^  re- 
ssmed. 

^^  You  are  surprised,"  said  he,  *^  to 
find  me  so  willing  to  abandon  my 
dearest  projects  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  advantage  to  the  king's 
oanse.  But  remember  that  I  promise 
nothing — ^all  is  contingent  on  your 
own  conduct  and  success.  And  al- 
though you  may  have  thought  meu- 
jfeding  and  severe,  I  shall  gladly,  if 
possible,  indulge  the  indinationB  of 
my  only  surviving  child." 

It  required  all  Herrtra*8  firmness 
and  sense  of  duty  to  prevent  him  fivm 
yielding  to  the  temptation  bdd  ont, 
and  pledging  himself  at  once  to  the 
cause  of  Charies  Y. 

^^  You  will  not  expect  me,  Selior 
Conde,''  said  he,  ^*  to  give  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  a  proposal  of  such 
importance.  I  feel  sincerely  gratefni 
to  you,  bat  must  crave  a  short  delay 
liar  ooosideratk>n»*' 


«"  Let  that  deUy  be  ae  taritif  as 
sible,"  said  YillabaensL  ''In'tte 
present  circumstances,  the  valno  of 
assistance  will  be  doiibted  by  its 
promptness.  When  love  and  loyaHfi 
are  both  in  one  soale,"  added  he,  with 
a  sUght  smile,  ^^  mfAwrim  a  dfiriin— 
were  easy." 

They  had  now  approached  the  gate 
of  the  garden^  and  Lois,  desiroaa  of 
finding  himself  alone,  .to  arraage  Idi 
thoughts  and  reflect  on  his  fiitvre 
conduct,  took  hia  leave.  The  coast 
held  out  his  hand  with  aone  of  hi* 
former  cordiality. 

"^  Yon  will  write  to  me  fieom  Sala- 
manca?" said  he. 

Herrera  bowed  his  head,  and  then, 
foarfnl  lest  his  assent  should  be  mia^ 
construed,  he  replied — 

^^  From  Salamanca,  or  from  else-i 
where,  you  shall  certainly  hear  froaa 
me,  Seiior  Conde,  and  that  with  ^ 
speed." 

The  oount  nodded  and  tnned  t«H 
wards  the  .house,  whilst  Lois  retoide 
the  road  to  the  venta.    . 

He  found  Mariano  impatiently  wai^ 
ing  his  return,  and  ^ager  to  learn  tim 
result  of  his  interview  with  RHa. 
Upon  being  informed  of  the  propOBal 
that  had  been  made  to  Lois,  Torres^ 
seeing  in  it  only  a  means  of  happineaa 
for  his  friend,  strongly  nrged  htoi  to 
accept  it.  To  this,  however,  Lnia 
could  not  make  up  his  mind;  and 
finally,  after  some  deliberation,  lie 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Old  Castile^' 
and  endeavoor  to  obtain  his  £iither% 
oonsent  to  his  joining  the  party  «f 
Don  Carlos.  Should  he  sacceed  ia 
this,  of  which  he  coold  not  help  cb» 
tertaining  a  doubt,  be  wouMBokmgar 
hesitate,  but  at  eoce  inliMSi  the  cooat 
of  his  decision,  and  haslSB  to  SafaM 
manca  to  put  his  jastmcticms  lata 
execntiwi.  Without  fhrther  delay 
the  two  friends  set  out  for  Taraaesa, 
whero  they  trusted  to  &id  seme  meaim 
of  speedy  conveyance  to  the  resideoot 
of  Don  MaaoeL 

In  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  and 
more  especially  in  its  mountainona 
portions  and  the  districts  adyaeent  tc^ 
the  Sbro,  an  extraordinary  bnstte 
and  agitation  were  observable  dnriair 
the  first  days  of  October  1833.  Thera 
was  grsat  furbishing  of  mstymoskelBr 
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an  eager  leiOrch  f6r  cartridges,  much 
dosting  of  old  unifoniia  that  had  k>og 
served  bod  ajs  hidiog-pkces  for  moths, 
abd  which  were  now  donned  bj  men«. 
nan  J  of  whom  seemed  but  ill  at  ease 
in  tSieir  military  equipments.     For 
ten  years  fipain  bad  been  tran^ioilv  if 
not  happy ;  but  now,  as  if  eyen  tiua 
diort  period  id  repose  were  too  long 
far  tiie  lestleBS  spirit  of  her  sons,  a 
new  pretext  Ibr  diaeord  had  been 
found,  and  an  ominous  stir,  the  lere^i 
moner  ^  eivil  strife,  was*perceptible 
through  the  hind.     Whilst   Santos 
Ladron,  an  officer  of  merit,  who  had 
served  through  the  whole  of  the  war 
against  jSTapoleon,  raised  the  standard 
of  Charles  V.  in  Navarre^  various 
partisans  did  the  same  in  the  eountry. 
itoudL  of  Uie  £bro.    In  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Castile,  known  as 
the  Bioja,  Basilic  Garcia,  agent  for 
the  Pope's  bulls  in  the  province  of 
Soria — a  man  destitate  of  miiitary 
knowledge,  and  remarkable  cmly  for 
his  repulsive  exterior  and  cold-blood* 
ed   ferocity — collected  and  headed 
a  smaU  body  of  insurgents ;  whilst,  in 
other  districts  of  the  same  provineOy 
several  battalions  of  the  old  Boyalisi 
Yolunteers— a  loose,  ill«>disdplined  mi<» 
liiia,  as  motely  sad  unsoldieriike  ia 
appearance  as  they  were  unsteady 
and  ineffldent  in  the  field— ranged 
Hiemselves  under  the  orders  of  a  gen- 
eral-officer named  Cuevillas,  and  of 
the  veteran  Merino.    To  these  soonr 
joined  tiiemselves  various  individuals 
of  the  hatf'Soldier  half-bandit  elasSy  so 
nmnerous  in  Spain — ^men  who  had 
served  in  former  wars,  and  asked  no 
better  than  again  to  enact  the  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  piUage  which  were 
their  element.     The  pofnlarity  and 
aoknowledged  skill  of  Merino  as  a 
goeiillarleadert  secured  to  him  the 
services  of  many  of  these  daring 
and  desperate  ruffians,  who  flocked 
joyously  to  the  banner  of  the  soldiev* 
priest,  under  whose  orders  some  of 
them  had  ahready  foo^t. 

IhnMgfa  a  tract  of  champaign 
country  in  the  provmce  of  Burgos,  a 
Qolnmn  of  Hiam  newly*assembled 
troops  was  seen  marching  early  upon 
tiie  third  morning  after  the  interview 
between  Luis  Herrera  and  Count  Vil- 
labuena*  It  consisted  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Beallsta  militia,  for  the  most 


part  middle-aged  cittsens,  who,  al<» 
though  they  had  felt  theaouBelves  bomid 
to  obey  the  call  to  arms,  seemed  bnfc 
iadiflSBrently  pleased  at  having  left 
their  families  and  oecupations.  Their, 
equipment  was  various:  few  had  a 
complete  uniform,  although  most  o£ 
them  displayed  some  part  of  one;  but 
all  had  belts  and  cartridge-box,  mua* 
ket  and  bayonet.  Although  they  had 
as  yet  gone  but  a  short  distance,  manyt 
of  them  appeared  footsore  and  weary  f 
and  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  in  thv 
event  of  a  campaign^  their  ranks 
would  be  thinned  nearly  as  much  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  march  as  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  In  front  and  rear 
of  the  battalion  marched  a  squadron; 
of  cavalry,  of  a  far  more  soldierly 
aspect  than  the '  foot-soldiers,  al- 
though even  amongst  them  but  little 
uniformity  of  costume  was  found.* 
The  bronzed  and  bearded  physiog'^ 
nomy,  athletic  form  and  ujnight  car- 
riage, which  bespeak  the  veteran 
soldiers,  were  not  wanting  in  their 
ranks ;  their  horaes  were  active  and 
hardy,  their  arms  dean  and  service- 
able. 

.  At  the  head  of  the  column,  a  few 
paces  in  advance,  rode  a  small  group 
of  officers,  the  chief  amongst  whoni 
was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
deference  shown  to  him  by  ]uji 
companions.  Inogma  of  rank  he 
had  none,  nor  any  indicatioaa  of  hia 
military  profession,  excepting  the 
heavy  sabre  that  dangled  against  ther 
flank  of  his  powerful  black  charger. 
His  dress  was  entirely  civilian,  con^^ 
sisting  of  a  long  snrtout  something 
tiie  worse  for  wear,  and  a  round  hatb 
Heavy  spurs  upcm  his  heels,  and  aa 
ample  cloak,  now  strapped  across  his 
holstere,  completed  the  equipment  of 
the  cura  Merino,  in  whose  hard  and 
rigid  features,  and  wiry  person,  scarce* 
ly  a  sign  of  decay  or  infirmity  waa 
visHde  after  more  than  sixty  years  of 
Ufe,  a  large  portion  ctf  which  had 
beoi  passed  amidst  the  fatigues  ani 
hardships  of  incessant  campaigning. 

Aa  if  faifected  by  the  sombrs  and 
taciturn  character  of  thehr  leader,  the 
party  of  officers  had  been  riding  for 
some  time  in  sUence,  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  house  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  road,  and  of  a  sn-> 
perior  description  to  the  caseria$  and 
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peasants'*  cottages  which  they  had 
hitherto  passed.  It  was  a  bniiding  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  appearance 
of  greater  comfort  and  neatness 
about  it  than  is  nsnally  found  in 
Spanish  houses.  Stables  adjoined  it, 
and,  at  some  distance  in  its  rear,  a 
range  of  bams  and  outhouses  served 
to  store  the  crops  produced  by  the 
extensive  tract  of  well-cultivated  land 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  dwelling 
was  situated.  The  front  of  the  hoose 
was  partially  masked  from  the  road 
by  an  orchanL»  and  behind  it  a  similar 
growth  of  fruit-trees  seemed  intended 
to  intercept  the  keen  blasts  from  a 
Hue  of  mountains  which  rose,  grey 
and  gloomy,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles. 

"  Who  lives  yonder?  "  abruptly  en- 
quired Merino,  pointing  to  the  house, 
which  he  had  been  gazing  at  for  some 
lime  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
The  officer  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed  referred  to  another  of  the 
party,  a  native  of  that  part  of  the 
countiy. 

"  Setior  de  Herrera,"  was  the  an- 
swer. ^^  We  have  been  riding  for 
some  minutes  through  his  property. 
He  purchased  the  estate  about  a  year 
ago,  on  his  return  from  France." 

*^What  had  he  been  doing  in 
France?" 

^*  Living  there,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  here  unless  he  had  been 
bullet-proof,  or  had  a  neck  harder 
than  the  iron  collar  of  the  garrote." 

"  Herrera!"  repeated  the  cura  mu- 
singly— ^*  I  know  the  name,  but  there 
are  many  who  bear  it.  There  was  a 
Manuel  Herrera  who  sat  in  the  Cortes 
in  the  days  of  the  ccmstitntionalists, 
and  afterwards  commanded  a  batta- 
lion of  their  rabble.  You  do  not 
mean  him?" 

-  *^The  same,  general,"  replied  the 
officer,  addressing  Merino  by  the  rank 
which  he  held  in  the  Spanish  army 
since  the  war  of  Independence.  A 
most  unpriestly  ejaculation  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  cura. 

*^  Manuel  Herrera,"  he  repeated ; 
*^  the  dog,  the  negro^*  the  friend  of 
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the  scoundrel  RIego!  IwilihaBghim 
up  at  his  own  door !" 

All  the  old  hatreds  and  bitter  parly 
animosities  of  Merino  seemed  wakened 
into  new  life  by  the  name  of  one  of 
his  former  opponents.  His  eyes 
flashed,  his  lips  quivered  with  ngei, 
and  he  half  turned  bis  horse,  as  if 
about  to  proceed  to  Hetrera's  house 
and  put  his  threat  into  execatioii. 
The  impulse,  however,  was  checked 
almost  as  soon  as  felt. 

''  Anothef  time  will  do,"  said  he, 
with  a  grim  smile.  ^^Lel  us  once 
get  Charles  Y.  at  Madrid,  and  we  will 
make  short  work  of  the  Sellor  Her- 
rera and  of  ail  who  resemble  hun.** 
And  the  cura  continued  his  maich, 
silent  as  before. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  half 
mile  when  the  officer  commanding  the 
cavahr  rode  up  beside  him. 

'^  We  have  no  forage,  general,** 
said  he — ^'  not  a  blade  of  straw,  or  a 
grain  in  our  corn-sacks.  Shall  I  send 
on  an  orderly,  that  we  may  find  ll 
ready  on  reaching  the  halting-plaoe?'* 
''  No ! "  replied  Merino.  ''  Send  a 
party  to  that  house  on  the  left  of  the 
road  which  we  passed  ten  nunvles 
ago.  Let  them  press  all  the  carts 
they  find  there,  load  them  with  com, 
and  bring  them  afterns." 

The  officer  fell  back  to  his  sqnadrai, 
and  the  next  minute  a  anbaltem  and 
twenty  men  detached  themselves  irom 
the  column,  and,  at  a  brisk  trot,  be* 
gan  retracing  their  steps  along  the 
road.  Upon  arriving  in  sight  of  the 
house  to  which  they  were  proceeding, 
they  leaped  their  horses  over  a  nar-^ 
row  ditch  dividing  the  road  horn  the 
fields,  and  struck  across  the  latter  is 
a  straight  line,  compelled,  however, 
by  the  heaviness  of  the  ground  to 
slackentheirpacetoawalk.  They  had 
not  got  over  more  than  half  the  die* 
lance  which  they  had  to  traveree, 
when  they  heard  the  clang  of  a  bdl, 
contmuously  rung;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  two  men, 
who  issued  from  the  stables  and  out- 
buildings, and  hurried  to  the  house.- 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  when  the 


♦  Tlegro,  or  black,  was  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  liberals  by  their  anta- 
gonists. 
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shatters  of  the  lower  windows  were 
pushed  to,  and  the  heavy  door  closed 
and  barred.  The  soldiers  were  now 
withui  a  hundred  yards  of  the  dwell- 
ing. 

•  "Hallo I*'  cried  the  officer  con- 
temptuously, "  they  will  not  stand  a 
siege,  will  they?  The  old  don  is  a 
black-hearted  rebel,  I  know ;  but  he 
will  hardly  be  fool  enough  to  resist 
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The  trooper  was  mistaken.  The 
courage  of  Don  Manuel  Herrera  was 
of  that  obstinate  and  uncalculating 
character  which  would  have  induced 
him  to  defend  his  house,  single-handed, 
against  a  much  larger  force  than  that 
now  brought  against  it.  When  he 
had  learned,  three  days  previously, 
that  risings  were  taking  place  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  in  the  name  of 
Charles  V.,  he  had  attached  very 
Uttle  importance  to  the  intelligence. 
An  old  soldier  himself,  he  entertained 
the  most  unmitigated  contempt  for 
the  Bealista  volunteers,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  set  of  tailors, 
whose  muskets  would  rather  encum- 
ber them  than  injure  any  body  else ; 
and  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
regular  troops,  would  infallibly  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  their  homes.  As  to  the 
parties  of  insurgent  guerillas  which 
he  was  informed  were  beginning  to 
show  themselves  at  various  points  of 
the  vicinity,  he  considered  them  as 
mere  bandits,  availing  themselves  of 
the  stir  and  excitement  in  the  country 
to  exercise  their  nefarious  profession ; 
and,  should  any  such  parties  attempt 
to  molest  him,  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  resist  their  attacks.  In  this 
resolution  he  now  persevered,  although 
he  rightly  conjectured  that  the  horse- 
men approaching  his  house  were  either 
the  rearguard  or  a  detachment  of  the 
disorderly- looking  column  of  which  he 
had  a  short  time  previously  observed 
the  passage. 

"Hola!  Don  Manolol"  shouted 
the  officer,  as  he  halted  his  party  in 
front  of  the  house ;  "  what  scurvy  hos- 
pitality is  this?  What  are  you  fast- 
ening doors  and  ringing  alarm-bells 
for,  as  if  there  were  more  thieves  than 
honest  men  in  the  land  ?  We  come 
to  pay  you  a  friendly  visit,  and,  in- 
stead of  welcome  and  the  wine-skin, 
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yon  shut  the  door  in  our  faces.  Devil« 
ish  unfriendly,  that,  Don  Manolito  1  ^ 
'  The  speaker,  who,  Hke  many  of 
Merino^s  followers,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  knew 
Don  Manuel  well  by  name  and  repu« 
tation,  and  was  also  known  to  him  as 
a  deserter  from  the  Constitutionalists 
in  1 823,  and  as  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate smugglers  and  outlaws  in  the 
province. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Pe- 
dro Rufin?"  demanded  Don  Manuel, 
who  now  showed  himself  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows ;  "  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  assemblage  of  armed 
men?" 

•*  The  meaning  is,"  replied  Rufin, 
'^  that  I  have  been  detached  from  tho 
division  of  his  Excellency  (Jeneral 
Merino,  to  demand  from  you  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  maize  or  barley,  or 
both,  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  V." 

"I  know  no  such  persons,"  retorted 
Don  Manuel,  "  as  General  Merino  or 
King  Charles  V.  But  I  know  you  well, 
Rufin,  and  the  advice  I  give  you  Is  to 
begone,  yourself  and  your  companions. 
We  shall  have  troops  here  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  tho 
country  too  hot  to  hold  you." 

The  bfficer  laughed. 

"  Troops  are  here  already,"  he  said; 
"you  may  have  seen  our  column 
march  by  not  half  an  hour  ago.  But 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Once  more, 
Sefior  Herrera,  open  the  door,  and 
that  quickly." 

"  My  door  does  not  open'  at  your 
bidding,"  replied  Don  Manuel.  "I 
give  you  two  minutes  to  draw  off  your 
followers,  and,  if  you  are  not  gone  by 
that  time,  you  shall  be  fired  upon." 

"  Morral,"  said  the  officer  to  one  of 
his  men,  "  your  horse  is  a  kicker,  I 
believe.  Try  the  strength  of  the 
door." 

The  soldier  left  the  ranks,  and  turn- 
ing his  rawboned,  vicions-looking^ 
chestnut  horse  with  its  tail  to  the 
house-door,  he  pressed  his  knuckles 
sharply  upon  the  animaVs  loins,  just 
behind  the  saddle.  The  horse  lashed 
out  furiously,  each  kick  of  his  iron- 
shod  heels  making  the  door  crack  antf 
rattle,  and  striking  out  white  splin- 
ters from  the  dark  surface  of  the  oak 
of  which  it  was  composed.    At  tho 
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Srst  kick  Don  Manuel  left  the  win-> 
dow.  The  soldiers  stood  looking  on, 
laughing  till  they  rolled  in  their  sad- 
dles at  this  novel  species  of  sledge- 
hammer. Owing,  however,  to  the 
great  solidity  of  the  door,  and  the 
numerous  fastenings  with  which  it  was 
provided  on  the  other  side,  the  kicks 
of  the  horse,  although  several  times 
repeated,  failed  to  burst  it  open: 
and  at  last  the  animal,  as  if  wearied 
\j  the  resistance  it  met  with,  relaxed 
the  vigour  of  its  applications. 

*^  Famous  horse  that  of  yours, 
Morral!"  said  the  officer;  ^*  as  good 
as  a  locksmith  or  a  six-pounder.  Try 
it  again,  my  boy.  You  have  made 
some  ugly  marks  already.  Another 
2X>und  of  kicks,  and  the  way  is  open." 

^^And  if  another  blow  is  struck 
upon  my  door,"  said  Don  Manuel, 
suddenly  reappearing  at  the  win- 
dow, to  the  soldier,  "  your  horse  will 
go  home  with  an  empty  saddle." 

'^Silence!  you  old  rebel,"  shouted 
Bufin,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
holster.  ^^And  you,  Morral,  never 
&ar.    At  it  again,  man." 

The  soldier  again  applied  his 
knuckles  to  his  horse's  back,  and  the 
animal  gave  a  tremendous  kick.  At 
the  same  instant  a  puff  of  smoke 
issued  from  the  window  at  which  Don 
Manuel  had  stationed  himself,  the  re- 
port of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  the 
unluckv  Morral,  shot  through  the 
body,  fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 

'*  Damnation ! "  roared  the  officer, 
firing  his  pistol  at  the  window  whence 
the  shot  liad  proceeded ;  and  imme- 
diately his  men,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  commenced  an  irregular  fire 
^  carbines  and  pistols  against  the 
house.  It  was  replied  to  with  effect 
from  three  of  the  windows.  A  man 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
horses  were  hit.  Erufin,  alarmed  at 
the  loss  the  party  had  experienced, 
drew  his  men  back  under  shelter 
of  some  trees,  till  he  could  decide  on 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  seemed 
at  first  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Carlists  would  have  to  beat  a  re- 
treat,  or  at  any  rate  wait  the  arrival 
of  infantry,  which  it  was  not  improb- 
able Merino  might  have  sent  to  their 
assistance  when  the  sound  of  the  firing 
reached  his  ears.  The  lower  windows 
id  the  house  were  protected  by  strong 


iron  bacs ;  and,  aUhongh  the  define 
ders  were  so  few  in  number,  tbeir 
muskets,  and  the  shelter  bdii&d  which 
they  fought,  gave  them  a  great  advaa* 
tage  over  the  assailants,  whose  car* 
bines  would  not  carry  far,  aad  who 
had  no  cover  finom  the  fire  of  their 
opponents.  At  last  a  plan  wae  devi^ 
ed  which  offered  some  chance  of  soo- 
cess.  The  party  dismounted;  and 
whilst  four  men,  making  a  circuit,  ancl 
concealing  themselves  aa  much  as 
possible  behind  trees  and  hedges,  en^ 
deavoured  to  get  in  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  who  remained  with  tiie 
horses,  advanced  towards  the  firont  <^ 
the  house,  firing  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  in  order,  by  the  smoke  and  bj 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  besieg- 
ed, to  cover  the  mancduvre  of  their 
comrades.  The  stratagem  was  com- 
pletely successful.  Whilst  Don  Man- 
uel and  his  servants  were  answering 
the  fire  of  their  assailants  with  some 
effect,  the  four  men  got  round  tho 
house,  climbed  over  a  wall,  found  a 
gadder  in  an  out-building,  and  applied 
it  to  one  of  the  back-windows,  whicli 
they  burst  open.  A  shont  of  triumph^ 
and  the  report  of  their  pistols,  inform-- 
ed  their  companions  of  Uieir  entranoey 
and  the  next  moment  one  of  them 
threw  open  the  front  door,  and  the 
guerillas  rushed  tomultuonalyinto  the 
house. 

It  was  about  two  hoars  after  these 
occurrences,  that  Luis  Hexrera  and 
Mariano  Torres  arrived  at  Don  Man- 
ners residence.  They  had  been  de- 
layed upon  the  road  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  procure  conveyances,  and 
had  at  last  been  compelled  to  hire  a 
couple  of  indifferent  horses^  upon 
which,  accompanied  by  a  muleteer^ 
they  had  made  but  slow  progresa 
across  Uie  mountainous  district  tbej 
had  to  traverse.  The  news  of  the 
Carlist  insurrection  had  inspired  Lnia; 
with  some  alarm  on  account  of  his 
father,  whom  he  knew  to  he  in  the^ 
highest  degree  obnoxious  to  many  of 
that  party.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  perpetraticm  of 
any  acts  of  violence,  and  was  far  firooL 
anticipating  the  spectacle  which  met 
his  eyes  when  he  at  last  came  in  view 
of  the  Casa  Heirera.    With  an  ex-. 
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clamation  of  horror  be  forced  his  horse, 
up  a  bank  borderiog  the  road,  and, 
followed  by  Mariano,  gaUoped  towards 
the  hoose. 

Of  the  dwelling,  00  lately  a  model 
of  mral  ease  and  comfort,  the  fonr 
walls  alone  were  now  standing.  The 
roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  tongues  of 
flame  which  licked  and  flickered  round 
the  apertures  where  windows  had 
been,  showed  that  the  devonring 
element  was  busy  completing  its 
work.  The  adjoining  stables,  owing 
to  their  slighter  oonstmction,  and  to 
the  combnstiUes  they  contained,  had 
been  still  more  rapidly  consumed. 
Of  them,  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes  and 
a  few  charred  beams  and  blackened 
bricks  were  all  that  remained.  The 
paling  of  the  tastefully  distributed  gar- 
den was  broken  down  in  several  places ; 
the  parterres  and  melon-beds  were 
trampled  and  destroyed  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  Carlist  horses,  which  had  seem- 
ingly been  turned  in  there  to  feed,  or 
perhaps  been  ridden  through  it  in  utter 
wantonness  by  their  brutal  owners. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was 
strewed  with  broken  furniture,  and 
with  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  the 
latter  of  which  ai^arod  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Carlists,  and  to  have 
been  exchanged  by  them  for  others  of 
abett^  description  found  in  the  house. 
Empty  bottles,  fragments  of  food, 
and  a  coupde  of  wine- skins,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  had 
been  poured  out  upon  the  ground,  lay 
scattered  about  near  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  and  three  human  corpses,  two  of 
the  latter  being  those  of  Carlists,  and 
the  third  that  of  one  of  the  defenders  of 
the  house.  A  few  peasants  stood  by, 
looking  on  in  open-mouthed  stupefac- 
tion; and  above  the  whole  scene  of 
desolation,  a  thick  cloud  of  black 
smoke  floated  like  a  funereal  pall. 

In  an  agony  of  suspense  Luis  en- 
quired for  bis  father.  The  peasant  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  question, 
pointed  to  the  buildings  in  rear  of  the 
house,  which  the  Carlists,  weary  per- 
haps of  the  work  of  destruction,  had 
left  uninjured. 

^^Don  Manuel  is  there,''  said  he, 
**  if  he  still  lives." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  horse's 
feet,  as  Luis  spurred  furiously  towards 


the  buildings  indicated,  which  coni^ist- 
ed  of  bams,  and  of  a  small  dwelling- 
house  inhabited  by  his  father's  stew- 
ard. On  entering  the  latter,  his 
worst  fears  were  realized. 

Upon  a  bed  in  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  Don  Manuel  Herrera  was  lying, 
apparently  insensible.  His  face  was 
overspread  with  an  ashy  paleness,  his 
eyes  were  dosed,  his  lips  blue  and 
pinched.  He  was  partially  undressed, ' 
and  his  linen,  and  the  bed  upon  which 
he  lay,  were  stained  with  blood.  A 
priest  stood  beside  him,  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  cordial  in  the  other ; 
whilst  an  elderly  peasant  woman 
held  a  linen  cloth  to  a  wound  in 
the  breast  of  the  expiring  man.  Li 
an  adjacent  room  were  heard  the  sob- 
bings and  lamentations  of  women  and 
children.  With  a  heart  swollen  almost 
to  bursting,  Luis  approached  the  bed* 

^^  Father  I "  he  exclaimed  as  he  took 
Don  Manuel's  hand,  which  hung 
poweriess  over  the  side  of  the  couch — 
''  Father,  is  it  thus  I  find  you ! " 

The  voice  of  his  son  seemed  to 
rouse  the  sufferer  from  the  swoon  or 
lethargy  in  which  he  lav.  He  open- 
ed his  eyes,  a  faint  smile  of  recogni- 
tion and  affection  came  over  his  fea^ 
tares,  and  his  feeble  fingers  strove  to 
press  those  of  Luis.  The  priest  made 
a  sign  to  the  woman,  and,  whilst  she 
gently  ral^d  Don  Manuel's  bead,  he 
held  the  cordial  to  his  lips.  The  effect 
of  the  draught  was  instantaneous  and 
reviving. 

^*  This  is  a  sad  welcome  for  you, 
Luis,"  said  Don  Manuel.  ^*  lour 
home  destroyed,  and  your  father 
dying.  God  be  thanked  for  sending 
you  now,  and  no  sooner !  I  can  die 
nappy  since  you  are  here  to  close  my 
eyes." 

He  paused,  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tion of  speaking.  A  slight  red  foam 
stood  upon  his  lips,  which  the  priest 
wiped  away,  and  another  draught  of 
the  cordial  enabled  him  to  proceed. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  my  minutes 
are  numbered.  Mark  my  lasfr  words, 
and  attend  to  them  as  you  value  my 
blessing,  and  your  own  repose.  I 
foresee  that  this  country  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  How 
it  may  end,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  last  that  shall  rend  unhappy  Spain, 
who  can  tell?     But  your  course  is 
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plain  before  you.  By  the  memory  of 
your  sainted  mother,  and  the  love 
jou  bear  to  me,  be  stanch  to  the 
cause  I  have  ever  defended.  You  are 
young,  and  strong,  and  brave ;  your 
arm  and  your  heart's  best  blood  are 
due  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  freedom. 
My  son,  swear  that  you  will  defend 
it!" 

No  selfish  thought  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, which  would  be  marred  by  the 
oath  he  was  requured  to  take,  nor  any 
but  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  smooth- 
ing his  dying  father's  pillow  by  a 
prompt  and  willing  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  crossed  the  mind  of  Luis 
as  he  took  the  crudfix  from  the  hand 
of  the  priest,  and,  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side, swore  on  the  sacred  emblem  to 
obey  Don  Manuel's  injunctions  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  and  to  resist  to  his 
latest  breath  the  traitors  who  would 
enslave  his  country.  His  father  lis- 
tened to  the  fervent  vow  with  a  well- 
pleased  smile.  By  a  last  effort  he 
raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  laid  his 
band  upon  the  head  of  his  kneeling 
son. 

"  May  God  and  his  saints  prosper 
thee,  Luis,"  said  he,  "  as  thou  obser-  . 
rest  this  oath ! " 

He  sank  back,  his  features  convul- 
sed by  the  pain  which  the  movement 
occasioned  him. 

"  Mother  of  GodI "  exclaimed  the 
^woman,*who  was  still  holding  the 
H[)andage  to  the  wound.  The  bleed- 
ing, which  had  nearly  ceased,  had  re- 
«<x)mmcnced  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  a  crimson  stream  was  flowing 
over  the  bed.  The  death-rattle  was 
in  Don  Manuel's  throat,  but  his  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  his  son,  and  he 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  extend 
his  arms  towards  him.  With  feelings 
of  unutterable  agony,  Luis  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  his  father's  cheek. 
It  was  that  of  a  corpse. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  did  the 


bereaved  son  gaze  at  the  rigid  features 
before  him,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
that  one  so  dear  was  gone  from  him 
for  ever.  At  last  the  sad  truth  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind;  he  bowed  his 
face  upon  the  pillow  of  his  murdered 
parent,  and  his  overcharged  feelings 
found  relief  in  a  passion  of  tears.  The 
priest  and  the  woman  left  the  apart- 
ment. Mariano  Torres  remained 
standing  behind  his  friend,  and  after 
a  time  made  an  efibrt  to  lead  him 
from  the  room.  But  Luis  motioned 
him  away.  His  grief  was  of  those 
that  know  not  human  consolation. 

It  was  evening  when  Mariano,  who 
had  been  watching  near  the  chamber 
of  death,  without  venturing  to  intrude 
upon  his  friend's  sorrow,  saw  the  door 
open  and  Luis  come  forth.  Torres 
started  at  seeing  him,  so  great  was 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
his  aspect.  His  cheeks  were  pale 
and  his  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping, 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  no  longer  sorrowful ;  it  was  stem 
even  to  fierceness,  and  his  look  was 
that  of  an  avenger  rather  than  a 
mourner.  Taking  Mariano's  arm,  he 
led  him  out  of  the  house,  and,  entering 
the  stable,  began  to  saddle  his  horse 
with  his  own  hands.  Torres  followed 
his  example  in  silence,  and  then  both 
mounted  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  high-road.  Upon  reaching  it, 
Mariano  first  ventured  to  address  a 
question  to  his  friend. 

"  What  are  your  plans,  Luis?** 
said  he.  "  Whither  do  we  now  pro* 
ceed?" 

"  To  provide  for  my  father's  fune- 
ral," was  the  reply. 

*^And  afterwards?"  said  his  friend, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"  To  revenge  his  death ! "  hoarsely 
shouted  Herrera,  as  he  spurred  his 
horse  to  its  utmost  speed  along  the 
rough  road  that  led  to  the  nearest 
village. 
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We  hear  mnch,  and  much  that  is 
true,  of  the  ephemeral  character  of 
a  large  part  of  otur  literature;  but 
to  no  branch  of  it  are  the  observa- 
tions more  truly  applicable,  than  to 
the  greater  number  of  travels  which 
now  issue  from  the  British  press.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  our  writers 
of  travels,  both  male  and  female,  have 
of  late  years  arrived  at  a  pitchof  weak- 
ness, trifling,  and  emptiness,  which  is 
unparalleled  in  the  previous  history 
of  literature  in  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  When  we  see  two 
post  octavos  of  travels  newly  done  up 
by  the  binder,  we  are  prepared  for  a 
series  of  useless  remarks,  weak  at- 
tempts at  jokes,  disquisitions  on 
dishes,  complaintis  of  inns,  stale  anec- 
dotes and  vain  flourishes,  which  al- 
most make  us  blush  for  our  country, 
and  the  cause  of  intelligence  over  the 
world.  The  Bussian  Emperor,  who 
unquestionably  has  the  power  of 
licensing  or  prohibiting  any  of  his 
subjects  to  travel  at  his  own  pleasure, 
is  said  to  concede  the  liberty  only  to 
the  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  in 
his  dominions ;  the  fools  are  all  obli- 
ged to  remain  at  home.  Hence  the 
high  reputation  which  the  Muscovites 
enjoy  abroad,  and  the  frequent  disap- 
pointment which  is  felt  by  travellers 
of  other  nations,  when  they  visit  their 
own  country.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
character  of  the  boolis  of  travels 
which  every  spring  issue  from  the 
London  press,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  that  no  such  restraining 
power  exists  in  the  British  dominions. 
We  have  no  individuals  or  particular 
works  in  view  in  these  observations. 
We  speak  of  things  in  general.  If  any 
one  doubts  their  truth,  let  him  enquire 
how  many  of  the  numberless  travels 
which  annually  issue  from  the  British 
press  are  ever  sought  after,  or  heard 
of,  five  years  after  their  publication. 

Our  annual  supply  of  ephemeral 
travels  is  far  inferior  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  annual  supply  of  novels. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause travels,  if  written  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  by  persons  of  capacity  and 
taste,  are  among  the  most  delightful, 
and  withal  instructive,  species  of  com- 


position of  which  literature  can  boast. 
They  are  so,  because  by  their  very 
nature  they  take  the  reader,  as  well  as 
the  writer,  out  of  the  sphere  of  eveiy** 
day  observation  and  commonplace  re- 
mark. This  is  an  immense  advantage : 
so  great  indeed,  that,  if  made  use  of 
with  tolerable  capacity,  it  should  give 
works  of  this  sort  a  decided  superior, 
ity  in  point  of  interest  and  utility  over 
all  others,  excepting  History  and  the 
higher  species  of  Romance.  Common- 
place is  the  bane  of  literature,  espe- 
cially in  an  old  and  civilized  state ; 
monotony— the  thing  to  be  principally 
dreaded.  The  very  air  Is  filled  with 
ordinary  ideas.  General  education, 
universal  reading,  unhappily  make 
matters  worse ;  they  tend  only  to  mul- 
tiply the  echoes  of  the  original  report 
— a  new  one  has  scarce  any  chance  of 
being  heard  amidst  the  ceaseless  re- 
verberation of  the  old.  The  more  an- 
cient a  nation  is,  the  more  liable  is  it 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  dreadful 
evil.  The  Byzantine  empire,  during  a 
thousand  years  of  civilisation  and  opu- 
lence, did  not  produce  one  work  of 
original  thought ;  five  hundred  years 
after  the  light  of  Athenian  genius  had 
been  extinguished,  the  schools  of 
Greece  were  still  pursuing  the  beaten 
paths,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  prodigious  advantage  of  tra- 
velling, that  it  counteracts  this  wofnl 
and  degrading  tendency,  and  by  di- 
recting men^s  thoughts,  as  well  as 
their  steps,  into  foreign  lands,  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  into  their  ideas  a 
portion  of  the  variety  and  freshness 
which  chai*acterize  the  works  of  na- 
ture. Every  person  knows  how  great 
an  advantage  this  proves  in  society. 
All  must  have  felt  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  escape  from  the  eternal  round  of 
local  concerns  or  county  politics,  of 
parish  grievances  or  neighbouring 
railroads,  with  which  in  every-day 
life  we  are  beset,  to  the  conversation 
of  a  person  of  intelligence  who  has 
visited  foreign  lands,  and  can  give  to 
the  inquisitive  at  home  a  portion  of 
the  new  ideas,  images,  and  recollec- 
tions with  which  his  mind  Is  stored. 
How,  then,  has  it  happened,  that  the 
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same  acquaintance  with  foreign  and 
(Ustant  countries,  which  is  universally 
felt  to  be  such  an  advantage  in  conver- 
sation, is  attended  with  such  opposite 
effects  in  literature ;  and  that,  while 
our  travellers  arc  often  the  most 
agreeable  men  in  company,  they  are 
beyond  all  question  the  dullest  in 
composition? 

Much  of  this  extraordinary  and 
woful  deficiency,  wo  are  persuaded,  is 
owing  to  the  limited  range  of  objects 
to  which  the  education  of  the  yoang 
of  the  higher  classes  is  so  exclusively 
directed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Greek  and  Latin,  Aristotle's  logic 
and  classical  versification,  quadratic 
equations,  conic  sections,  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  are  very  good  things, 
and  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  by 
excellence  in  them  that  the  highest 
honoui's  in  these  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing can  alone  be  attained.  They  are 
essential  to  the  fame  of  a  Parr  or  a 
Porson,  a  Herschel  or  a  AVhewell. 
But  a  very  different  species  of  mental 
trsuniug  is  required  for  advantageous 
travelling.  Men  will  soon  find  that 
neither  Greek  prose  nor  Latin  prose, 
Greek  verso  nor  Latin  verse,  will 
avail  them  when  they  come  to  tra- 
verse the  present  states  of  the  world. 
The  most  thorough  master  of  the  higher 
mathematics  will  find  his  knowledge 
of  scarce  any  avail  in  Italy  or  Egypt, 
the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  These  acqui- 
sitions are  doubtless  among  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  they  are  calculated  to 
raise  a  few,  perhaps  one  in  a  hundred, 
to  distinction  in  classical  or  scientific 
pursuits ;  but  upon  the  minds  of  the 
remaining  ninety-nine,  they  produce 
no  sort  of  impression.  Nature  simply 
rejects  them ;  they  arc  not  the  food 
which  she  requires.  They  do  not  do 
much  mischief  to  such  persons  in 
Ihem  selves ;  but  they  are  of  incalcu- 
lable detriment  by  the  time  and  the 
industry  which  they  absorb  to^  no 
available  purpose.  Ten  years  of  youth 
— the  most  valuable  and  important 
period  of  life — arc  wasted  in  studies 
which,  to  nineteen- twentieths  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  them,  are  of  no 


use  whatever  in  future  years.  Thus 
our  young  men,  of  the  highest  rank 
and  best  connexions,  are  sent  out 
into  the  world  without  any  ideas  or 
information  which  can  enable  them  to 
visit  foreign  coontries  with  advan- 
tage. N^  we  wonder  that,  when 
they  oome  to  write  and  publish  their 
travels,  they  produce  such  a  wofiil 
brood  of  ephemeral  bantlings  ?  * 

The  reaction  against  this  enonnoDB 
evil  in  a  difiiereut  class  of  society,  haa 
produced  another  set  of  errore  in 
education— of  an  opposite  description, 
but  perhaps  stiH  more  fktal  to  tiM 
formation  of  the  mental  character, 
which  is  essential  to  the  nsefnl  or 
elevating  observation  of  foreign  comi- 
tries.  The  commercial  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  edneated  at  the 
London  university,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  academic  which  have 
sprung  up  in  ail  parts  of  the  conntiy, 
have  gone  into  the  other  extreme. 
Struck  with  the  uselessness,  to  the 
great  bulk  of  students,  of  the  dassieal 
minutiae  required  at  one  of  the  nni« 
versities,  and  the  matherosllcal  depti^ 
deemed  indispensable  at  the  other, 
they  have  turned  education  into  aa 
entirely  different  channel.  Nothing 
was  deemed  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion, except  what  led  to  some  practi- 
cal object  in  life.  Education  was 
considered  by  their  founders  as  merely 
a  step  to  making  mon^.  Science 
became  a  trade — a  mere  handmaid  t9 
art.  diammon  was  all  in  all.  Their 
instruction  was  entirely  ntilitarian. 
Mechanics  and  Medicine,  Hydranlioa 
and  Chemistry,  Pneumatics  and  Hy- 
drostatics, Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
constituted  the  grand  staples  of  their 
education.  What  they  taught  was 
adapted  only  for  professional  students. 
One  would  suppose,  from  examinmg 
their  course  of  study,  that  all  men 
were  to  be  cither  doctors  or  surgeons, 
apothecaries  or  druggists,  mechanics, 
shipwrights,  or  civil-engineers.  No 
doubt  we  must  have  such  persons — ^no 
doubt  it  is  indispensable  that  places 
of  instruction  should  exist  in  which 
they  can  learn  their  various  and  highly 
important  avocations ;  but  is  that  the 


*  We  lately  heard  of  a  young  man,  who  had  gone  through  the  ^camtnathm  at 
Cambridge  with  distinction,  enquiring,  "  whether  the  Greek  chnrch  were  ChrU^ 
Hans  T"  What  sort  of  a  trareller  would  he  make  in  the  East  or  Russia  ? 
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«chool  in  which  the  enlarged  mind  is 
to  be  formed,  the  varied  information 
acqnir^,  the  appreciation  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  imbibed,  which  are 
essential  to  an  accomplished  and  real- 
ly useful  writer  of  travels  ?  Sulphuric 
«cid  and  Optics,  Anatomy  and  Me- 
chanics, will  do  many  things;  but  they 
'Will  never  make  an  observer  of  Na- 
tore,  a  friend  of  Man,  a  fit  commenta- 
tor on  the  world  of  God. 

Persons  of  reaUy  cultivated  minds 
and  enlarged  views  will  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these 
opposite  systems  of  education  is  the 
bisst  calculated  to  attain  what  seems 
the  grand  object  of  modem  instruc- 
tion, the  cramping  and  Ihniting  the 
human  mind.  But  without  entering 
«ipon  tills  UHich-disputed  point — upon 
which  much  is  to  be  said  on  both 
aides,  and  in  whidi  each  party  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  be  in  the  right 
when  they  assail  their  opponents,  and 
in  the  wrong  when  they  defend  them- 
selves— it  is  more  material  to  our  pre- 
aent  purpose  to  observe,  that  both  are 
eqnaUy  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
varied  information,  and  the  imbibing 
x>f  the  refined  and  elegant  taste,  which 
are  essential  to  an  accomplished  wri- 
ter of  travels.  Only  think  what  men- 
tal qualifications  are  required  to  form 
«nch  a  character  I  An  eye  for  the 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  the  power 
of  graphically  describing  natural  sce- 
nery, a  vivid  perception  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  national  manners,  habits, 
-and  institutions,  will  at  once  be  ac- 
imowledgcd  to  be  the  first  requisites. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  how  much  is 
necessary  to  make  a  work  which  shall 
really  stand  the  test  of  time,  in  the 
delineation  of  the  present  countries  of 
the  world,  and  the  existing  state  of 
theirinhabitants?  How  many  branches 
of  knowledge  are  called  for,  how  many 
sources  of  information  required,  how 
many  enthusiastic  pursuits  necessary, 
to  enable  the  traveller  worthily  to  dis- 
charge his  mission?  Eyes  and  no 
Eyes  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  in 
human  affairs ;  and,  unhappily,  eyes  are 
-never  given  but  to  the  mind  which 
has  already  seen  and  learned  much. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  country  and  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  its  annals,  is  indispensable  to 
tenable  the  traveller  to  appreciate  the 
^torlcal  associations  connected  with 
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the  scenes ;  a  certain  degree  of  famili- 
arity with  its  principal  authors,  to  ren» 
del*  him  alive  to  that  noblest  of  interests 
— ^that  arising  from  the  recollection  of 
Genius  and  intellectnal  Achievement. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  poli- 
tical economy  and  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, he  will  be  unable  to  give 
any  useful  account  of  the  social  stato 
of  the  country,  or  furnish  the  most 
valuable  of  all  information — that  relat- 
ing to  the  institutions,  the  welfare, 
and  thehapi^ess  ofman.  Statistics 
form  almost  an  indispensable  part  ot 
eveiy  book  of  travels  which  professes 
to  communicate  information ;  but  mere 
statistics  are  little  better  than  un- 
meaning figures,  if  the  generalizing 
and  philosophical  mind  is  wanting, 
which,  from  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  on  which  they  bear, 
and  the  conclusions  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  deduce  from  them,  knows 
what  is  to  be  selected  and  what  laid 
aside  from  the  mass.  Science,  to  the 
highest  class  of  travellers,  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  utmost  moment ;  as  it  alone 
can  render  their  observations  of  use  to 
that  most  exalted  of  all  objects,  an 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and  an  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  soul  of  a 
poet  is  indispensable  to  form  the  most 
interesting  species  of  travels— a  mind, 
and  still  more  a  heart,  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
in  Art  and  in  Nature.  The  eye  of  a 
painter  and  the  hand  of  a  draughtsman 
are  equally  important  to  enable  him 
to  observe  with  accuracy  the  really 
interesting  features  of  external  things, 
and  convey,  by  faithful  and  graphic 
description,  a  correct  impression  of 
what  he  has  seen,  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Such  are  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  really  great  traveller. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  to  find 
these  ever  united  in  one  individual ; 
but  the  combination  of  the  majority 
of  them  is  indispensable  to  distinc- 
tion or  lasting  fame  in  this  branch  ot 
literature. 

Compare  these  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  a  great  tra- 
veller, with  those  which  really  belong 
to  our  young  men  who  are  sent  forth 
from  our  universities  or  academies 
into  the  world,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves to  communicate  what  they  have 
seen  to  others.    Does  the  youth  como 
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iroiii  Oxford  ?    His  head  is  fall  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  iBschy- 
Ins :  he  could  tell  yon  all  the  amours 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda;   he  could  rival,  Orpheus  or 
Pindar  in  the  melody  of  his  Greek 
verses,  and  Cicero  or  Livy  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  Latin  prose;  but  as,  un- 
fortunately, he  has  to  write  neither 
about  gods  nor  goddesses,  but  mere 
mortals,  and  neither  in  Greek  verse 
nor  Latin  verse,  but  good  English 
prose,  he  is  utterly  at  a  loss  alike  for 
thought  and  expression.    He  neither 
knows  what  to  communicate,  nor  is  he 
master  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
to  be  conveyed.    Hence  his  recorded 
travels   dwindle  away  into  a  mere 
scrap-book  of  classical  quotations — a 
transcript  of  immaterial  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, destitute  of  either  energy^  in- 
formation, or  eloquence.     Does  he 
come  from  Cambridge?     He  could 
solve  cubic  equations  as  well  as  Car- 
dan, is  a  more  perfect  master  of  lo- 
garithms than  Napier,  could  explain 
the  laws  of  physical  astronomy  better 
than  Newton,  and  rival  La  Grange  in 
the  management  of  the  differential 
calculus.  But  as,  unluckily,  the  world 
which  he  visits,  and  in  which  we  live, 
IS  neither  a  geometric  world  nor  an 
algebraic  world,  a  world  of  conic  sec- 
tions or  fluxions  ;   but  a  world  of 
plains  and  mountains,  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  men  and  women,  flesh  and 
blood — he  finds  his  knowledge  of  little 
or  no  avail.    He  takes  scarce  any  in- 
terest in  the  sublunary  or  contemptible 
objects  which  engross  the  herd  of  or- 
dinary mortals,  associates  only  with 
the  learned  and  the  recluse  in  a  few 
universities,  and  of  course  comes  back 
without  having  a  word  to  utter,  or  a 
sentence  to  write,  which  can  interest 
the  bulk  of  readers.    Does  he  come 
from  the  London  University,  or  any  of 
the  provincial  academies?     He   is 
thinlung  only  of  raihnoads  or  me- 
chanics, of  chemistry  or  canals,  of 
medicine  or  surgeiy.    He  could  des- 
cant without  end  on  sulphuric  acid  or 
decrepitating  salts,  on  capacity  for 
caloric  or  galvanic  batteries,  on  steam- 
engines  and  hydraulic  machines,  on 
the  discoveries  of  Davy  or  the  conclu- 
sions of  Berzelius,  of  the  systems  of 
Hutton  or  Werner,  of  Liebig  or  Cu- 
vier.    But  although  an  acquaintance 
with  these  different  branches  of  prac- 


tical knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  a  traveller  in  foreign 
countries  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  improvements  they  have 
respectively  made  in  the  useful  or 
practical  arts,  they  will  never  qoaliff 
for  the  composition  of  a  great  or  last- 
ing book  of  travels.  They  wonM 
make  an  admurable  course  of  instrac- 
tion  for  the  overseer  of  a  mannfactoiy, 
of  a  canal  or  railway  company,  of  ma 
hospital  or  an  infirmary,  who  was  to 
visit  foreign  countries  in  order  to  pick 
up  the  latest  improvements  in  practi- 
cal mechanics,  chemistry,  or  medicine; 
but  have  we  really  become  a  race  of 
shopkeepers  or  doctors,  and  is  Science 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  handmaid  cf 
Art? 

We  despur  therefore,  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  education  prevails 
in  England,  (and  Scotland  of  coone 
follows  in  the  wake  of  its  great 
neighbour,)  of  seeing  any  traveller 
aiise  of  lasting  celebrity,  or  book  of 
travels  written  which  shall  attain  to 
durable  fame.  The  native  vigour 
and  courage,  indeed,  of  the  AnglOi- 
Saxon  race,  is  perpetually  impelUni^ 
numbers  of  energetic  young  men  into 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  eartli, 
and  immense  is  the  addition  whicb 
they  are  annually  making  to  the  sunw 
total  of  geographical  knowledge.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  one  ot  our  re- 
cent maps,  as  compared  to  those  whicb 
were  published  fifty  years  ago,  to  see 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  Parry  and  Frank* 
lin,  Park  and  Homeman,  of  Burdc- 
hardt  and  Lander.  But  giving  all  doe 
credit— and  none  give  it  more  sincerely 
than  we  do — to  the  vigour  and  courage 
of  these  very  eminent  men,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that,  however 
well  fitted  they  were  to  explore  un- 
known and  desert  regions,  and  cany 
the  torch  of  civilization  into  the  wil- 
derness of  nature,  they  had  not  the 
mental  training,  or  variedinformation, 
or  powers  of  composition,  necessary 
to  form  a  great  writer  of  traveii, 
Clarke  and  Bishop  Heber  are  most 
favourable  specimens  of  English  tra- 
vellers, and  do  honour  to  the  great 
universities  of  which  they  were  such 
distinguished  ornaments;  but  thej 
did  not  possess  the  yaried  accomplish*- 
ments  and  information  of  the  oontl* 
nental  travellers.    Their  educatioDi 


and  very  eminence  in  their  peculiar 
and  exclusive  lines,  precluded  it. 
What  is  wanting  in  that  character 
above  every  thing,  is  an  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in,  a  great  many  and 
different  branches  of  knowledge^  joined 
to  considerable  power  of  composi- 
tion, and  'unconquerable  energy  of 
mind ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  our 
present  system  of  education  in  Eng- 
land renders  it  almost  impossible  for. 
any  one  to  acquire.  The  system  pur- 
sued in  the  Scottish  universities, 
undoubtedly,  is  more  likely  to  form 
men  capable  of  rising  to  eminence  in 
this  department;  and  the  names  of 
Park  and  Bruce  show  what  travellers 
they  are  capable  of  sending  forth. 
But  the  attractions  of  rank,  connexion, 
and  fashion,  Joined  to  the  advantage 
of  speaking  correct  English,  are  fast 
drawing  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Scotland 
to  the  English  universities ;  and  the 
education  pursued  at  home,  therefore, 
is  daily  running  more  and  more  into 
merely  utilitarian  and  professional 
channels.  That  system  is  by  no 
means  the  one  calculated  to  form  an 
accompli^ed  and  interesting  writer 
of  travels. 

In  this  deficiency  of  materials  for 
the  formation  of  a  great  body  of  male 
travellers,  the  ladies  have  kindly 
stepped  in  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and 
numerous  works  have  issued  from  the 
press,  from  the  pens  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  distinguished  of  our 
aristocratic  beauties.  But  alas  1  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  any 
more  than  geometry.  Almack^s  and 
the  exdusives,  the  opera  and  ducal 
houses,  the  lordlings  and  the  guards, 
form  an  admirable  school  for  manners, 
and  are  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  success  at  courts  and  coronations, 
in  ball-rooms  and  palaces.  But  the 
world  is  not  made  up  of  courts  or 
palaces,  of  kings  or  princes,  of  dukes 
or  marquesses.  Men  have  something 
more  to  think  of  than  the  reception 
which  the  great  world  of  one  country 
gives  to  the  great  world  of  another — 
of  the  balls  to  which  they  are  in- 
vited, or  the  fites  which  they  grace 
by  their  channs— or  the  privations  to 
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which  elegant  females,  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  are  exposed  in  rough- 
ing it  amidst  the  snows  of  the  North 
or  the  deserts  of  the  South.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  lady  travellers  for 
the  brilliant  and  interesting  pictures 
they  have  given  us  of  capitals  and 
manners,*  of  costume  and  dresst, 
and  of  many  eminent  men  and  wo- 
men, whom  their  rank  and  sex  gave 
them  peculiar  opportunities  of  por- 
traying. But  we  can  scarcely  con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  having 
found  in  them  a  substitute  for  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  travellers  of  the 
other  sex ;  or  foimed  a  set-off,  on  Uie 
pait  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Hum- 
boldts,  the  Chateaubriands,  and 
Lamartines  of  continental  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  these  great  men  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
in  the  varied  and  discursive  educa- 
tion of  the  Continent,  that  a  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  the  extraordi- 
nary eminence  whidi  its  travellers 
have  attained.  It  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  subjects  with  which  the  young 
men  are  in  some  degree  made  ac- 
quainted at  the  German  universities, 
which  has  rendei*ed  them  so  capable 
in  after  life  of  travelling  with  advan- 
tage in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
writing  their  travels  with  effect. 
This  advantage  is  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner conspicuous  in  Homboldt,  whose 
mind,  naturally  ardent  and  capacious, 
had  been  surprisingly  enlarged  and 
extended  by  early  and  various  study 
in  the  most  celebrated  German  uni- 
versities. He  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence, so  extraordinary  a  command 
of  almost  every  department  of  physi- 
cal and  political  science,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  branch  of  it  in  which  facts 
of  importance  may  not  be  found  in 
his  travels.  He  combined,  in  a  degree 
perhaps  never  before  equalled  in  one 
individual,  the  most  opposite  and 
generally  deemed  irrecondUble  men- 
tal qualities.  To  an  ardent  poetical 
temperament,  and  an  eye  alive  to  the 
most  vivid  impressions  of  external 
things,  he  united  a  power  of  eloquence 
rarely  given  to  the  most  gifted 
orators,  and  the  habit  of  close  and 
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accurate  reasoning  which  belongs  to 
the  intellectaal  powers  adapted  for 
the  highest  brandies  of  the  exact 
sciences.  An  able  mathematician,  a 
profound  natural  philosopher,  aa 
exact  obsMTer  of  nature,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  learned  statistician, 
mn  indefatigable  social  observer,  aa 
im  wearied  philanthropist,  and  the  most 
powerful  deseriber  of  nature  that 
pertiaps  ever  undertook  to  portray 
her  great  and  glorious  features.  It 
IS  this  extraord^ary  combination  of 
qualities  that  render  his  works  so 
surprising  and  valuable.  The  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  powers 
rarely  coexist  in  remarkable  vigour 
Id  the  same  individual;  but  when 
they  do,  they  produce  the  utmost 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  Leo- 
nardo da  Yinci,  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Humboldt,  do  not  resemble  single 
men,  how  great  soever,  but  rather 
clusters  of  separate  persons,  each 
supremely  eminent  in  his  peculiar 
sphere. 

Frederick  Henry  Alexander,  Baron 
of  Humboldt,  brotherof  the  celebrated 
Prussian  statesman  of  the  same  name, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember 1769,  the  same  year  with  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  Goethe,  Marshal 
Ney,  and  many  other  illustrions  men. 
He  received  an  excellent  and  exten- 
sive education  at  the  university  of 
Oottingen,  and  at  an  academy  at 
Fnmisfort  on  the  Oder.  His  first 
step  into  the  bu^ness  of  life  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Buch, 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  accounts  and  book- 
keeping, and  acquired  that  perfect 
command  of  arithmetic,  and  habit  of 
bringing  every  thing,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  test  of  figures,  by  which 
his  political  and  scientific  writings  are 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  But 
his  disposition  was  too  strongly  bent 
on  scientific  and  physical  pursuits,  to 
admit  of  his  remainrag  long  in  the 
eoraparatively  obscure  and  uninviting 
paths  of  commerce.  His  thirst  for 
travelling  was  from  his  earliest  years 
nnbounded,  and  it  erelong  received 
ample  gratification.  His  first  consi- 
derable journey  was  with  two  natu- 
ralists of  distinction,  Messrs  Fontu 
and  Genns,  with  whom  he  travelled 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  EngUuid, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  attention 


was  tMi^y  directed  to  mmenlogkil 
pursuits.  The  firuit  of  his  observa- 
tioBS  appeared  in  a  woik,  the  first  be 
ever  published,  which  was  pfimed  at 
KuBswick  in  1790,  when  he  was  oafy 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  entitled 
<M>9enmiiom  nor  la  Btrndtm  dm 
EAm. 

To  extend  his  informadoo,  ali«a4y 
▼ery  oonsiderable,  oa  sriBeraJegical 
sdenoe,  Homboldt  in  1791  repaired  ts 
Freyburg,  toi^ofitbyllieiBstnietioiis 
of  the  celebrated  Werner ;  aad,  whea 
there,  he  devoted  himself,  with  tiie 
characteristic  ardour  ofhisdispositiaB, 
to  make  himself  master  of  geology  aad 
botany,  and  prosecuted  m  an  espedal 
manner  the  study  of  the  fossil  remaiiis 
of  plants  in  the  rocks  around  that 

6 see.  In  1792,  he  published  at 
erlhi  a  learned  treatise,  entitled 
Specimem  Fkfrm  Friebergenm  Smh^ 
terrama;  which  procured  for  him 
such  celebrity,  that  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  director  -  general  of  tiie 
mines  in  the  principalities  of  Anapat^ 
and  Ba3rreuth,  in  Franeonia.  His  ar- 
dent and  philanthropic  disposition 
there  exerted  itself  for  several  years 
in  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  various  establlshnientB  of 
public  utility;  among  others,  the 
public  school  of  Streb^,  firom  which 
has  already  issued  many  diatingmshed 
scholars.  Charmed  by  the  recent  and 
brilliant  discoveries  of  M.  Galvmi  m 
electridty,  he  next  entered  with  ar- 
dour into  that  new  branch  of  science ; 
and,  not  content  with  studying  ft  in 
the  abstract,  he  made  a  great  variety 
of  curious  experiments  on  the  eflbcts 
of  galvanism  on  his  own  person,  aad 
published  the  result  in  two  octavos, 
at  Beriin,  in  1796,  enriched  by  the 
notes  of  the  celebrated  natm-alisc 
Biiimenbach.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  J.  F.  Jadelot, 
and  pnl^lished  at  Paris  m  1799. 
Meanwhile  Humboldt,  consumed 
with  an  insatiable  deane  for  travel- 
ling, resumed  his  wanderings,  and 
roamed  over  Switzeriand  and  Italy, 
after  ^ich  he  returned  to  Paris  ia 
1797,  and  fbrmed  an  intimacy  with  a 
congenial  spirit,  M.  Aim^  Bonpland, 
who  afterwards  became  the  companion 
of  his  South  American  travels.  At 
this  time  be  formed  the  design  o. 
joining  the  expedttisa  of  Captain 
Baudlu,  who  was  destined  to  cii 
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navigate  the  globe ;  bat  the  continue 
aiice  of  hostilities  prevented  him  from 
carrving  that  design  into  effect. 
Baffled  in  that  project,  npon  which 
his  heart  was  much  set,  Hnmboldt 
went  to  Marseiiles  with  the  intention 
of  embarking  on  board  a  Swedish 
frigate  for  Algiers,  from  wheaoe  he 
hoped  to  join  Napoleon^s  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  cross  from  the  haaks  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Persian  Golf  and  the 
vast  re^ons  of  the  East.  This  was 
the  taming  point  of  his  destiny.  The 
Swedish  frigate  never  arrived;  the 
English  cro&ers  rendered  it  impos* 
slbto  to  cross  the  Mediterranean, 
except  in  a  sentrat  vessel ;  and  after 
waiting  with  impatience  for  abooit 
two  months,  he  set  ovt  for  Madrid,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  means  in  the  Pe- 
ninsala  of  passing  into  Africa  frtNin 
the  opposite  shores  of  Andalusia. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Spanish 
capitol,  the  €r«man  phMosopher  was 
receiv^  with  all  the  distinction  which 
his  scientific  repnta^n  deserved ;  and 
he  obtained  from  the  government 
the  extraordinaiy  and  unloolced- 
for  boon  of  a  formal  leave  to 
travel  over  the  whole  Soath  Ameri- 
can colonies  of,  the  monarchy.  This 
immediat^y  determined  Humboldt. 
He  ento^d  with  ardoor  into  the  new 
prospects  thns  opened  to  him ;  wrote  to 
his  frknd  Aim^  Bonpland  to  propose 
that  he  shonld  join  him  in  the  con- 
templated expedition — an  offin*  which 
was  glacBy  accepted ;  and  soon  the 
visions  of  Arabia  and  the  Himalaya 
were  sapplanted  by  those  of  the 
Pampas  of  Bnenos  Ayres  and  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru.  The  two  friends 
embarked  at  Comnna  on  board  a 
Spanish  vessel,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  reached  Cumana,  in  the  New 
World,  in  July  1799.  From  that 
city  they  made  their  first  expedition 
in  Spanish  America,  dmriug  which 
they  travelled  over  Spanish  Guiana, 
Kew  Andalusia,  and  the  Missions  of 
the  Caribbees,  from  whence  they  re- 
turned to  Cumana  in  1800.  There 
they  embarked  for  the  HavannaH ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  summer  of  that  year 
was  spent  in  traversing  that  great  and 
interesting  island,  on  which  he  col- 
lected much  important  and  valuable 
information.  In  September  1801,  he 
set  out  for  Quito,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 


was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
distinction.  Having  reposed  for  some 
months  from  their  fatigues,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  proceeded,  in  the  fii-st 
instance,  to  sorvey  the  country  which 
bad  been  dovasti^ted  in  1797  by  the 
dreadfbl  earthquake,  so  freqnent  in 
those  regions,  and  which  swallowed 
up  in  a  minute  forty  thousand  persons. 
Then  he  set  out,  in  June  1802,  to  visit 
the  volcano  of  Tungaragno  and  the 
snmmit  of  Chimb<£sao.  They  as- 
cended to  the  height  of  19,500  feet<Mi 
the  latter  monntain ;  but  were  prevent- 
ed from  reaching  the  top  by  impass- 
able ravines.  Perched  on  one  of  the 
summits,  however,  of  this  giant  of 
mountains,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  far 
above  the  abode  of  any  living  crea- 
ture except  the  condor,  they  made  a 
great  variety  of  most  interesting  ob- 
servations, whidi  have  proved  of  es- 
sential service  to  the  cause  of  science. 
They  were  8485  feet  above  the  most 
elevated  point  which  the  learned  Con- 
damine,  who  had  hitherto  ascended 
highest,  reached  in  1745,  but  were  still 
2140  feet  below  the  loftiest  summit 
oi  the  mountain.  They  determined, 
by  a  series  of  strict  .trigonometrical 
observations,  the  height  of  the  chief 
peaks  of  that  celebrated  ridge — 

"  Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western 

star. 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clonds  o'er 

half  the  world.'* 

Havingretnmed,  after  this  fatiguing 
and  dangeroos  monntain  expedition, 
to  Limaf  Humboldt  remained  several 
months  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
its  kind-hearted  inhabitants,  whose 
warm  feelings  and  ex.odlent  qualities 
excited  in  him  the  warmest  aduiira- 
tton.  In  the  neigh  boating  harbour 
of  Callao,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  passage  of  the  planet  Mercury 
over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  of  which 
transit  he  made  very  important  ob- 
servations; and  from  th^ce  passed 
into  the  province  of  New  Spain,  where 
he  remamed  an  entire  year,  sedu- 
lously engaged  hi  agricultural,  politi- 
cal, and  statistical,  as  well  as  physical 
enquiries,  the  fruits  of  which  added 
much  to  the  value  of  his  published 
travels.  In  April  1808,  he  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  wh^re  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  only  specimen 
known  to  exist  of  the  tree  called 
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CIteirosiomon  PkUanoides,  of  the 
highest  antiquity  and  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Daring  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  he  made  several  excursions  over 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Mexico, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  inte- 
rest and  beauty;  and  in  autumn  1804, 
embarked  for  the  Havannah,  from 
whence  he  passed  into  Philadelphia, 
and  traversed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  United  States.  At  length,  in  1805, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  ai-rived 
safe  at  Paris  in  November  of  that 
year,  bringing  with  hun,  in  addition 
to  the  observations  he  had  made,  and 
recollections  with  which  his  mind  was 
fraught,  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
collection  of  spedmens  of  plants  and 
minerals  that  ever  was  brought  from 
the  New  World.  His  herbarium  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  different  plants, 
many  of  them  of  extreme  rarity  even 
in  South  America,  and  great  part  of 
which  were  previously  unknown  in 
Europe.  His  mineralogical  collection 
was  of  equal  extent  and  value.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  additions 
he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  science, 
consist  in  the  vast  series  of  observa- 
tions he  has  made  in  the  New  World, 
which  have  set  at  rest  a  great  many 
disputed  points  in  geography,  minera- 
logy, and  zoology,  concerning  that 
interesting  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
unknown  part  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  proportional  degree  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  regarding  it. 
Nor  have  his  labours  been  less  impor- 
tant in  collecting  the  most  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  regarding  the  Spa- 
nish provinces  of  those  vast  regions, 
especially  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
negro,  and  mulatto  race  which  exist 
within  them,  and  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  annually  raised  from 
their  mines ;  subjects  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
its  coloniid  and  commercial  interests, 
but  which  have  hitherto  been  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  neglected,  even 
by  those  whose  interests  and  fortunes 
were  entirely  wound  up  in  the  changes 
connected  with  these  vital  subjects. 

The  remainder  of  Baron  Humboldt^s 
life  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
various  and  important  publications,  in 
which  he  has  embodied  the  fruit  of  his 
vast  and  extensive  researches  in  the 
New  World.  In  many  of  these  he 
has  been  assisted  by  M.  Aiui6  Bon- 


pland,  who,  his  companion  in  literary 
labour  as  in  the  danger  and  fatigues 
of  travelling,  has,  with  the  generoaiiy 
of  a  really  great  mind,  been  oont^it 
to   diminish,    perhaps    destroy,    his 
prospect  of  individual  celebrity,  by 
associating  himself  with  the  labonxs 
of  lus   iilustrions   friend.      Pursued 
even  in  mature  years  by  the  desire  of 
fame,    the   thint   for    still    greater 
achievements,  which  belongs  to  minds 
of  the  heroic  cast,  whether  in  war  or 
science,  he  conceived,  at  a  sabeeqaent 
period,  the  design  of  visiting  the  npper 
provuices  of  India  and  the  Hlmalajm 
range.    After  having  ascended  higher 
than  man  had  yet  done  on  the  elevated 
ridges  of  the  New  Worid,  he  was  con- 
sumed with  a  thirst  to  surmount  the  still 
more  lofty  summits  of  the  Old,  which 
have  remained  in  solitary  and  unap- 
proachable grandeur  since  the  waves 
of  the  Deluge  first  receded  from  their 
sides.    But  the  East  India  Company, 
within  whose  dominions,  or  at  least 
beneath  whose  influence,  the  highest 
ridges  of  the  Himalaya  are  situated, 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  design, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  refused  liberty  to 
the  immortal  Naturalist  to  visit  their 
extensive  territories.    Whatever  opi- 
nion we  may  form  on  the  liberality  or 
wisdom  of  this  resolution,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  interests,  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  political,  of  British 
India,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
cause  of  science  and  Steratnre  over 
the  world,  that  the  great  traveller  has 
been  prevented  from  setting  out  late 
in  life  to  a  fresh  region  of  discovery. 
It  has  left  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  his  yet  undiminished  powers,  to 
illustrate  and  explain  what  he  has 
already  seen.  To  do  that,  was  enongh 
for  the  ordinary  span  of  human  Ufe. 

Humboldt^s  works  relating  to  the 
New  World  are  very  numerous.  I. 
He  first  published,  in  1805,  at  Paris, 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  the  Ptrmmal 
Narrative  of  his  travels  from  1799 
to  1804.  Of  this  splendid  and  in- 
teresting work,  sevend  editions  have 
since  been  published  in  French,  in 
twelve  volumes  octavo.  It  is  upon 
it  that  his  fame  with  Uie  generality 
of  readers  mainly  rests.  11.  Vua  d» 
Carddleras  et  ManumcM  des  Paq)l» 
Indiffhies  de  TAmerique  —  two  vo» 
lumes  folio :  Paris,  1811.  This  mag- 
nificent work,  the  cost  of  which  is  now 
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£130,  contains  by  far  the  finest  views 
of  the  Andes  in  existence.  Its  great 
price  renders  it  very  scarce,  and  not 
more  than  a  few  copies  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Great  Britain ;  bnt  a  cheap 
edition,  without  the  great  plates,  was 
published  at  Paris  m  1817.  III. 
RecueU  cT  Observations  Astr&nomigues^ 
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1808.  It  contains  a  series  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  styles  of  scenery 
and  remarkable  objects  in  the  vast 
regions  he  had  visited,  portrayed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  accuracy  for 
which  the  author  is  distinguished. 
XI.  De  DistrUmtione  Geographicd, 
Plantarwn  secundum  Cali  Temperiem 


et  de  Mesures  execut^es  dans  k  Nouveau     et  AUitudinem  Montium^  Prolegomena. 


Continent  :     two    volumes     quarto. 
This  learned  work  contains  the  result 
of  Humboldt's  astronomical  and  tri- 
gonometrical   observations    on    the 
lunar  distances,  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  transit  of 
Mercury,  and  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred elevated   points   in   the   New 
World,  taken  from  barometrical  ob- 
servations, with  all  the  requisite  al- 
lowances and   calculations  carefully 
made.    lY.  Essai  sur  la  Geographie 
des  Plantes^  ou  Tabkau  Physique  des 
Begions  Equinoxiales :  in  quarto,  with 
a   great   map.      V.    Plantes   Egui- 
nonaJes  recueHlies  au   Mexique^  dans 
rile  de  Cuba,  dans  les  Provinces  de 
Caraccas^  &c.  .•   two  volumes  folio. 
A  splendid  and  very   costly  work. 
YI.    Monographie    des  Mdlastomes: 
two  volumes  folio.    A  most  curious 
and  interesting  work  on  a  most  inte- 
resting subject.     VII.  Nova  Genera 
et  Species  Plantarwn  :  thi-ee  volumes 
folio.    Containing  an  account  of  the 
botanical  treasures  collected  by  him 
in  the  New  World,  and  brought  home 
in  his  magnificent  herbarium.    YIII. 
Becueil  des  Observations  de  Zoologie  et 
d'Anatomie  comparie  faites  dans  un 
Voyage  aux  Trqpiques:  two  volumes 
quarto.    IX.  Essai  Politique  sur  la 
Nouvelle   Espagne,    1811:   two   vo- 
lumes  quarto.      Of  this  admirable 
work  a  subsequent  edition  has  been 
published  in  1822,  in  four  volumes 
octavo.    It  contains  an  astonishing 
collection  of  important  statistical  facts, 
arranged  and  digested  with  the  ut- 
most ability,  and  interspersed  with 
political  and  philosophical  reflections 
on  the  state  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
relation  of  society  in  the  New  World. 
X.    AnsicfUen   der   Natur.     Tubin- 
gen, 1808 :  in  octavo.    It  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the 
learned  author's  works  on  Spanish 
America  which   originally  appeared 
in  his  own  language ;  but  it  was  soon 
translated    into   French   under   the 
title  of  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  Paris : 


In  octavo.  Paris:  1817.  The  title 
of  this  work  explains  its  object  and 
its  importance,  in  describing  a  portion 
of  the  globe  consisting  of  such  lofty 
and  successive  ridges  and  table-Iandis 
as  rise  iVom  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico 
and  Fern.  XII.  Sur  VEXevation  des 
Montagnes  de  VInde,  Octavo.  Pa- 
ris: 1818.  A  work  prepared  when 
the  author  was  contemplating  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Himalaya  and  mountains 
of  Thibet.  XIII.  Carte  du  Fleuve 
Orenoque.  Presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1817.  M.  Humboldt 
has  there  demonstrated  the  singular 
fact  of  the  junction  of  the  great  rivers- 
Orinoco  and  of  the  Amazon  by  the 
intermediate  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro ; 
a  fact  which  the  sagacity  of  D'Anville 
had  long  ago  led  him  to  suspect,  but 
which  the  travels  of  the  indefatigable 
German  has  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  XIY.  Examen  Critique  de 
THistoire  de  la  Geographie  du  Nou^ 
veau  Continent,  et  du  Progres  de  VAs~ 
tronomie  Nautique  aux  Ibme  et  \^me 
stecles,  Paris:  1837.  XY.  ''Cosmos:'' 
in  German — a  "  Scheme  of  a  Physical 
Description  of  the  Universe."  This 
last  work  embraces  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  learning  and  speculation 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  vast  erudi- 
tion and  ardent  genius  of  the  author. 

From  the  brief  account  which  has 
now  been  given  of  the  published 
works  of  this  indefatigable  traveller 
and  author,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  scientific  and  political  attainments. 
We  shall  now  present  him  under  a 
different  aspect,  as  an  eloquent  and 
almost  unrivalled  describer  of  nature. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  on 
these  splendid  pictures,  more  even 
than  the  numerous  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  to  the  treasures 
of  science,  that  his  reputation  with 
the  world  in  general  is  founded. 

The  rapids  of  the  Orinoco — one  of  the 
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most  striking  scenes  in  America — are 
thns  described  by  onr  author :  * — 

''  When  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
Cliff  of  Marimi,  the  first  object  which 
caught  our  eye  was  a  sheet  of  foam, 
above  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Enormous  masses  of  black 
rock,  of  an  iron  hue,  started  up  here 
and  there  out  of  its  snowy  surface. 
Some  resembled  huge  basaltic  chSs 
resting  on  each  other ;  many,  castles  in 
ruinsy  with  detached  towers  and  forta- 
lices>  guarding  their  approach  from  a 
distance.  Their  sombre  colour  formed 
a  contrast  with  the  dazsling  whiteness 
of  the  foam.  Every  rock,  every  island, 
was  covered  with  flourishing  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  often  united  above 
the  foaming  gulf  by  creepers  hanging 
in  festoons  iirom  their  opposite  branches. 
The  base  of  the  rocks  and  islands,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  lost  in  the 
volumes  of  white  smoke,  which  boU 
above  the  surface  of  the  river;  but 
above  these  snowji^  clouds,  noble  palms, 
from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet  high, 
rise  aloft,  stretching  their  summits  of 
dazzling  green  towards  the  clear  azure 
of  heaven.  With  the  changes  of  the 
day  these  rocks  and  palm-trees  are 
alternately  illuminated  by  the  brightest 
sunshine,  or  projected  in  deep  shadow 
on  the  surrounding  surge.  Never  does 
a  breath  of  wind  a^tate  the  foliage, 
never  a  cloud  obscure  the  vault  of 
heaven.  A  dazzling  light  is  ever  shed 
through  the  air,  over  the  earth  enamel- 
ed with  the  loveliest  flowers,  over  the 
foaming  stream  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  the  spray,  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams,  forms  a  thousand  run- 
bows,  ever  changing,  yet  ever  bright, 
beneath  whose  arches,  islands  of  flowers, 
rivalling  the  very  hues  of  heaven,  flourish 
in  perpetual  bloom.  There  is  nothing 
austere  or  sombre,  as  in  northern 
olimaies,  even  in  this  scene  of  elemental 
strife ;  tranquillity  and  repose  seem  to 
sleep  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss  of 
waters.  Neither  time!,  nor  the  sight 
of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  a  long  abode 
in  the  charming  valleys  of  Mexico,  hav« 
been  able  to  efface  from  my  recollec- 
tion the  impression  made  by  these  cata- 
racts.   When  I  read  the  description  of 
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siailflr  ao&aeB  in  die  East,  my  wind 
again  in  clear  vision  the  sea  of 
the  islands  of  flowers,  the  pafan  trmcm 
movnting  the  snowy  TapooxB. 
reooliectioiis^  tike  the  menory  of 
subtimest  woriu  of  poetry  aad  the 
leave  an  impression  which  is  nev^ 
be  effaced,  and  which,  through 
whole  of  Hfe,  is  associated  with  every 
sentiment  of  the  grand  and  the  bcanti- 
fuL"— (VoL  viL  171-172.) 

Sach  is  a  specimen  of  the  deeerip- 
tive  powers  of  the  great  Goviaa 
natnral  philosopher,  geographer,  bo- 
tanist, and  traveller.  When  onr 
senior  wranglers  from  Cambrj^e, 
onr  high-hononred  men  from  Oxibrd, 
or  lady  travellers  from  London,  pro- 
dnce  a  parallel  to  it,  we  shall  hope 
that  England  is  abont  to  compete 
with  the  continental  nations  in  the 
race  of  illustrions  travellers — ^bnt  not 
till  then. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  camiot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  onr 
readers  the  following  striking  descrip- 
tion of  a  night  on  the  Orinoco,  in  the 
placid  part  of  its  conrse,  amidst  the 
vast  forests  of  the  tropical  regions : — 


"  The  night  was  calm  aad 
and  a  beautiful  moon  shed  a  radiaaoe 
over  the  scene.  The  crocodiles  lay  ex- 
tended on  the  sand;  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  watch  our  fire, 
from  which  they  never  turned  aside 
their  eyes.  Its  dazzling  evidently  at- 
tracted them,  as  it  does  fish,  crabs,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters. 
The  Indians  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
sand  the  recent  marks  of  the  feet  of 
three  tigers,  a  mother  and  two  youngs 
which  had  crossed  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  water.  FhnS- 
ing  no  tree  upon  the  shore,  we  sank  the 
end  of  our  oars  into  the  saind,  in  order 
to  form  poles  for  our  tents.  Every 
thing  remained  quiet  till  eleven  at  night, 
when  suddenly  tiiere  arose,  ia  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  a  noise  so  frightful  Smt 
it  became  imponibie  to  shut  oar  eyes. 
Amidst  the  voice  of  so  many  savage 
animals,  which  all  roared  or  cried  at 
once,  onr  IndianB  could  only  distinguiA 
the  howling  of  tha  jaguar,  the  yell  eC 


*  We  have  translated  all  the  passages  ourselves.  A  very  good  traasktloii 
of  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative  was  published  many  years  ago,  by  Mist  H. 
Williams ;  but  we  could  not  resist  the  pleasi^e  of  trying  to  transfer  to  Englidi 
such  noble  specimens  of  descriptive  eloquence. 
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the  tiger,  the  roar  of  the  cougar,  or 
American  lion,  and  the  acreams  of  some 
birds  of  prej.  When  the  jaguars  ap« 
proached  near  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
our  dogs,  which  to  that  moment  had 
never  ceased  to  bark,  suddenly  housed ; 
and,  crouching,  sought  refuge  under  the 
shelter  of  our  hammocks.  Sometimes, 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  the  growl 
of  the  tiger  was  heard  from  the  top  of 
the  trees,  followed  immediately  by  the 
cries  of  the  monkey  tenants  of  their 
branches,  which  fled  the  danger  by 
which  they  were  menaced. 

"  I  have  painted,  feature  by  feature, 
these  nocturnal  scenes  on  the  Orinoco, 
because,  having  but  lately  embarked  on 
it,  we  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  their 
wildness.  They  were  repeated  for 
months  together,  every  night  that  the 
forest  approached  the  edge  of  the  river. 
Despite  the  evident  danger  by  which  one 
is  surrounded,  the  security  which  the 
Indian  feels  comes  to  communicate  it- 
self to  your  mind;  you  become  persuaded 
with  him,  that  all  the  tigers  fear  the 
light  of  fire,  and  will  not  attack  a  man 
when  lying  in  his  hammock.  In  truth, 
the  instances  of  attacks  on  persons  in 
hammocks  are  extremely  rare ;  and  du- 
ring a  long  residence  in  South  America, 
I  can  only  call  to  mind  one  instance  of 
a  Llanero,  who  waa  found  torn  in  pieces 
in  his  hammock  opposite  the  ishuid  of 
Uhagua. 

"  When  one  asks  the  Indians  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  tremendous  noise, 
which  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  the 
animals  of  the  forest  make,  they  answer 

faily, '  Thev  are  saluting  the  full  moon.' 
suspect  the  cause  in  general  is  some 
quarrel  or  combat  which  has  arisen  in 
the  interior  of  the  forest.  The  jaguars, 
for  example,  pursue  the  peoaris  and 
tapirs,  which,  having  no  means  of  de- 
fence but  their  numbers,  fly  in  dense 
bodies,  and  press,  in  all  the  agony  of 
terror,  through  the  thickets  which  lie 
in  their  way.  TerriGed  at  this  strife, 
and  the  crashing  of  boughs  or  rustling 
of  thickets  which  they  hear  beneath 
them,  the  monkeys  on  the  highest 
branches  set  up  discordant  cries  of 
terror  on  erery  side.  The  din  soon 
wakens  the  parrots  and  other  birds 
which  fill  the  woods,  they  instantly 
scream  in  the  most  Tiolent  way,  and 
erelong  the  whole  forest  is  in  an  nproar. 
We  soon  found  that  it  is  not  so  mnch 
daring  a  ftill  moon,  as  on  the  approach 
of  a  whirlwind  or  a  storm,  that  thia 
frightful  concert  arises  among  the  wild 


beasts.  '  May  heaven  give  us  a  peace- 
able night  and  rest,  like  other  mortals!  * 
waa  the  exclamation  of  the  monk  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
as  he  lay  down  to  repose  in  our  bivouac* 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  to  be  re- 
duced to  suoh  a  petition  in  the  midst  of 
the  solitude  of  the  woods.  In  the  hotels 
of  Spain,  the  traveller  fears  the  sound 
of  the  guitar  from  the  neighbouring 
apartment :  in  the  bivouacs  <?  the  Ori- 
noeo,  which  are  spread  on  the  open 
sand,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  singlo 
tree,  what  you  have  to  dread  is,  the  in- 
fernal cries  which  issue  from  the  ad- 
joining forest."— (Vol.  vi.,  222-3.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tho 
many  remarkable  features  of  Natmre 
in  Sioath  America,  is  the  prodigious 
plains  which,  under  the  uame  ot 
Llanos  and  Pampas,  stretch  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  over  a  space  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  in 
breadth.  Humboldt  traversed  them 
more  than  once  in  their  full  extent^ 
and  has  given  the  following  striking 
description  of  their  rraaarkable  pecu- 
liarities. 

"In  many  geographical  works,  the 
savaunahs  of  South  America  are  termed 
prairUs^  That  word,  however,  seems 
not  properly  applicable  to  plains  of 
pasturage,  often  exclusively  dry,  though 
covered  with  grass  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  Llanos  and  Pampas  of  South 
America  are  true  steppes:  they  pre- 
sent a  rich  covering  of  verdure  during 
the  rainy  season ;  but  in  the  months  o€ 
drought,  the  earth  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert.  The  turf  is  then  re- 
duced to  powder,  the  earth  gapes  in. 
huge  cracks;  the  crocodiles  and  great 
serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
dried  mud,  till  the  return  of  rains,  and 
the  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers, 
which  flood  the  vast  expanse  of  level 
surface,  awaken  them  from  their  long 
slumber.  These  appearances  are  often 
exhibited  over  an  arid  surface  of  fifty  or 
sixty  leagues  square— every  where,  ii^ 
short,  where  the  savannah  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  of  the  great  rivers.  On 
the  borders,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
streams,  and  around  the  lakes,  which  in 
the  dry  season  retain  a  little  brackish 
water,  the  traveller  meets  from  time  to 
time,  even  in  the  most  extreme  drought, 
groves  of  IVIauritia,  a  species  of  palm, 
the  leaves  of  which,  spreading  out  like 
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a  fan,  preserve  amidst  the  surrounding 
aterility  a  brilliant  verdure. 

''  The  steppes  of  Asia  are  all  out  of 
the  region  of  the  tropics,  and  form  in 
general  the  summit  of  verj  elevated 
plateaux.  America  also  presents,  on  the 
'  reverse  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  of 
Peru,  and  of  Quito,  steppes  of  consi- 
derable extent.  But  the  greatest  steppes, 
the  Llanos  of  Cumana,  of  Caraccas,  and 
of  Meta,  all  belong  to  the  equinoctial 
zone,  and  are  very  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  this 
which  gives  them  their  peculiar  cha- 
racters. They  do  not  contain,  like  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the  de-. 
serts  of  Persia,  those  lakes  without 
issue,  or  rivera  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand  or  in  subterraneous  filtrations. 
The  Llanos  of  South  America  incline 
towards  the  east  and  the  south ;  their 
waters  are  tributary  to  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

''What  most  strongly  characterizes 
the  savannahs  or  steppes  of  South 
America,  is  the  entire  absence  of  hills, 
or  inequalities  of  any  kind.  The  soil, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  together,  is  per- 
fectly flat,  without  even  a  hillock.  For 
this  reason,  the  Castilian  conquerors, 
who  penetrated  first  from  Coro  to  the 
banks  of  the  Apure,  named  the  regions 
to  which  they  came,  neither  deserts^  nor 
savannahs,  nor  meadows,  but  pUiiM — loi 
Llanos,  Over  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues 
square,  you  will  often  not  meet  with  an 
eminence  a  foot  high.  The  resemblance 
to  the  sea  which  these  immense  plains 
bear,  strikes  the  imagination  the  more 
forcibly  in  those  places,  often  as  exten- 
give  as  half  of  France,  where  the  sur- 
face is  absolutely  destitute  of  palms,  or 
any  species  of  trees,  and  where  the  dis- 
tance is  so  great  from  the  mountains, 
or  the  forests  on  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco,  as  to  render  neither  visible. 
The  uniform  appearance  which  the 
Llanos  exhibit,  the  extreme  rarity  of 
any  habitations,  the  fatigues  of  a  jour, 
ney  under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere perpetually  clouded  with  dust, 
the  prospect  of  a  round  girdle  of  an 
horizon,  which  appears  constantly  to 
recede  before  the  traveller,  the  isolated 
stems  of  the  palm-tree,  all  precisely  of  the 
same  form,  and  which  he  despairs  to 
reach,  bechuse  he  confounds  them  with 
other  seemingly  identical  trunks  which 
appear  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  hori- 
zon :  all  these  causes  combine  to  make 
these  steppes  appear  even  more  vast 
than  they  really  are. 

Yet  are  their  actual  dimensions  so 


prodigious,  that  it  is  hard  to  oatstrip 
them,  even  by  the  wildest  flights  of  tbe 
Imagination.     Tbe  colonists,  who  in- 
habit the  slopes  of  the  mountains  wlueh 
form  their  extreme  bonndarj  on   the 
west  and  north,  see  the  steppes  stretdi 
away  to  the  south  and  east,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,    an    interminable 
ocean  of  verdure.   Well  may  the j  deem 
it  boundless !    They  know  that  from  tbe 
Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  crossing  the  pro- 
vince  of  Vannos,  and  from  thence  by 
the  shores  of  the  Meta,  the  Gnaviare, 
and  the  Caguan,  you  may  advance  in 
the  plains,  at  first  from  east  to  west, 
then  from   north-east,  to    south-east, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  leagues — a 
distance  as  gresX  as  from  Tomboetoo 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.     They 
know,  by  the  report  of  travellers,  that  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres — which  are 
also  Llanos,  destitute  of  trees,  covered 
with  rich  grass,  filled  with  cattle  and 
wild    horses — are     equally    extensive*. 
They  imagine,  according  to  the  greater 
part  of  maps,  that  this  huge  continent 
has  but  one  chain  of  mountains,  the 
Andes,  which  forms  its  western  boun- 
dary ;  and  they  form  a  vague  idea  of 
the  boundless  sea  of  verdure,  stretching 
the  whole  way  from  the  foot  of  this  gi- 
gantic wall  of  rock,  from  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Apure,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.    Imagina- 
tion itself  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  these  plains.  The  Llanos, 
fVom  the  Caqueta  to  the  Apur€,  and 
fVom  thence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
contain  17,000  square  marine  lei^ues 
— a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of 
France;    that  which  stretches  to  the 
north  and  south  is  of  nearly  double  the 
extent,  or  considerably  larger  than  the 
surface  of  Germany ;  and  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  extend  from 
thence  towards  Cape  Horn,  are  of  such 
extent,  that  while  one  end  is  shaded  by 
the  palm-trees  of  the  tropics,  the  other, 
equally  flat,  is  charged  with  the  snows  of 
the  antarctic  circle."— (Vol.  vi.  52,  67.) 

These  prodigious  plains  have  been 
overspread  with  the  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  Old  World,  which,  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Spanish  settlers,  have 
strayed  from  the  enclosures  of  their 
masters,  and  mnltiplied  without  end  in 
the  vast  savannahs  which  natnre  had 
spread  out  for  their  reception. 

"It  is  impossible,*'  says  Humboldt,' 
*'  to  form  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
cattle  in  the  Pampas,  or  even  to  give  an 
approximation  to  it,  so  immensely  have 
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they  augpnented  during  the  three  cen- 
turies which  hare  elapsed  since  they 
were  first  introduced ;  but  some  idea  of 
their  number  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  such  por- 
tions of  these  vast  herds  as  are  capable 
of  being  counted.  It  is  calculated  that 
in  the  plains  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracay bo,  there  are 
1,200,000  head  of  cattle,  180,000  horses, 
and  90,000  mules,  which  belong  to  indi- 
Tidaal  proprietors.  In  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  there  are  12,0d0,000  cows 
and  3,000,000  horses  belonging  to  pri- 
rate  persons,  besides  the  far  greater 
multitude  which  are  wild,  and  wander 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
Coneiderable  reyenues  are  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  skins  of  these  animals, 
for  they  are  so  common  that  the  car- 
casses are  of  scarcely  any  value.  They 
are  at  the  pains  only  to  look  after  the 
young  of  their  herds,  which  are  marked 
once  a-year  with  the  initial  letter  of  the 
owner.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
are  marked  by  the  ereater  proprietors 
eTcry  year,  of  which  &we  or  six  thou- 
sand are  annually  sold.'* — (Vol.  vi.  97.) 

The  enormons  number  of  beasts  of 
prey  which  multiply  with  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  animals  to  be  devoured, 
as  well  those  introduced  by  man  as 
those  furnished  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
renders  the  life  of  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  little  else  than  a 
constant  struggle  with  wild  animals. 
Many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  heroic 
adventures  are  recounted  by  the  na- 
tives, which  would  pass  for  fabulous  if 
not  stated  on  such  unquestionable 
authority  as  that  of  M.  Humboldt, 
and  supported  by  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  other  travellers.  The  num- 
ber of  alligators,  in  particular,  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  Rio  Apure,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  is  prodigious ;  and 
contests  with  them  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  legendary  tales  of  the 
Indian  and  European  settlers  in  the 
forest. 

"  The  numerous  wild  animals,"  says 
Humboldt, ''  which  inhabit  the  forests  on 
the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  have  made 
apertures  for  themselves  in  the  wall  of 
vegetation  and  foliage  by  which  the 
woods  are  bounded,  out  of  which  they 
come  forth  to  drink  in  the  river.  Tigers, 
tapirs,  jaguars,  boars,  besides  number- 
less lesser  quadrupeds,  issue  out  of  these 
dark  arches  in  the  green  wilderness,  and 
cross  the  strip  of  sand  which  generally 
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lies  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter, formed  by  the  large  space  which 
is  annually  devastated  and  covered  with 
shingle  or  mud,  during  the  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season.  These  sin- 
gular scenes  have  always  possessed  a 
great  attraction  for  me.  The  pleasure 
experienced  was  not  merely  that  of  a 
naturalist  in  the  objects  of  his  study ;  it 
belongs  to  all  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  habits  of  civilization.  You 
find  yourself  in  contact  with  a  new 
world,  with  savage  and  unconquered 
Nature.  Sometimes  it  is  the  jaguar, 
the  beautiful  panther  of  America,  which 
issues  from  its  dark  retreat ;  at  others 
the  hosco,  with  its  dark  plumes  and 
curved  head,  which  traverses  the  tauso, 
as  the  band  of  yellow  sand  is  called. 
Animals  of  the  most  various  kinds  and 
opposite  descriptions  succeed  each  other 
without  intermission.  '£s  como  en  el 
Paraiso,*  (It  Is  as  in  Paradise,)  said  our 
pilot,  an  old  Indian  of  the  Missions.  In 
truth,  every  thing  here  recalls  that  pri- 
mitive world  of  which  the  traditions  of 
all  nations  have  preserved  the  recollec- 
tion, the  innocence,  and  happiness ;  but 
on  observing  the  habits  of  the  animals 
towards  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
age  of  gold  has  ceased  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  human  race ;  they  mutually  fear 
and  avoid  each  other ;  and  in  the  lonely 
American  forests,  as  elsewhere,  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  all  living  beings  that 
gentleness  is  rarely  united  to  force." 

'*  When  the  sands  on  the  river  side 
are  of  considerable  breadth,  the  sauso 
often  stretches  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  water's  edge.  It  is  on 
this  intermediate  space  that  you  see  the 
crocodiles,  often  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  stretched  on  the  sand.  Motion- 
less, Uieir  huge  jaws  opened  at  right 
angles,  they  lie  without  giving  any  of 
those  marks  of  affection  which  are  ob- 
servable in  other  animals  which  live  in 
society.  The  troop  separate  when  they 
leave  the  coast;  they  are  probably  com- 
posed of  several  females  and  one  male. 
The  former  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  latter,  from  the  number  of 
males  which  are  killed  in  fighting  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  amours.  These 
monstrous  reptiles  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  there  was  hardly 
an  instant  during  our  voyage  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  that  we  had 
not,  five  or  six  in  view.  We  measured 
one  dead  which  was  lying  on  the  sand ; 
it  was  sixteen  feet  nine  inches  long. 
Soon  after,  Mr  Bonpland  found  a  dead 
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male  on  the  shore,  measiciiig  twenty- 
two  feet  three  inches.  Under  every 
xone — in  America  as  in  Egypt — thii 
animal  attains  the  same  dimensions.. 
The  Indians  told  us,  that  at  San  Fer- 
nando scarce  a  year  passes  without 
two  or  three  grown  up  persons,  usually 
women,  who  are  drawing  from  the 
riyer,  being  devoured  by  these  cami- 
TorouB  lizards. 

*'  They  related  to  us  an  interesting 
story  of  a  young  daughter  of  Urituen, 
who,  by  extraordinary  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind,  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating herself  from  the  very  jaws  of  a 
crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seized 
by  the  yoracious  animal  in  the  water, 
she  felt  for  its  eyes,  and  thrust  her 
fingers  into  them  with  such  violence 
that  she  forced  the  animal  to  let  go,  but 
not  before  he  had  torn  off  ttxe  lower 
part  of  her  left  arm.  The  Indian  girl, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity 
of  blood  which  she  lost,  succeeded  in 
swimming  to  shore  with  the  hand  which 
was  lefty  and  escaped  vnthout  further 
injury.  In  those  desert  regions,  where 
man  is  constantly  in  strife  with  animated 
or  inanimated  nature,  they  daily  speak 
of  similar  or  corresponding  means  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  a 
tiger,  a  great  boa,  or  a  crocodile. 
Every  one  prepares  himself  against  a 
danger  which  may  any  day  befall  him, 
*  I  knew,'  said  the  young  girl  calmly, 
when  praised  for  her  presence  of  mind, 
'that  the  crocodile  lets  go  his  hold  when 
Tou  plunge  your  fingers  in  his  eyes.' 
Long  after  my  return  to  Europe,  I 
learned  that  the  negroes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  make  use  of  the  same  method 
to  escape  Arom  the  alligators  in  the 
Kiger.  Who  does  not  recollect  with 
warm  interest,  that  Isaaco  the  guide,  in 
his  last  journey  of  the  unfortunate  Mungo 
Park,  was  seized  twice  near  Boulm- 
kombro,  and  that  he  escaped  f^om  the 
throat  of  the  monster  solely  by  thrust- 
ing his  fingers  into  his  two  eyes  ?  ^  The 
African  Isaaco  and  the  young  Ameri- 
can girl  owed  their  safety  to  the  sama 
fresence  of  mind,  and  the  same  com. 
ination  of  ideas."— (VoL  vi,  203,  205.) 

If  there  is  my  one  fact  more  than 
snother  demonstrated  by  the  conctir* 
ting  testimony  of  trayellers,  bisto- 
tians,  and  statistical  observers,  in  all 
ages  and  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is. 


that  the  possession  of  properly  m  iamd 
is  the  first  step  in  sodal  improv^meBt, 
and  the  only  efifectnal  hnmaiiiEer  of 
Savage  Man.  Roossean's  fkmoaa 
paradox,  ^*  The  first  Man  who  en- 
dosed  a  field,  and  called  it  mine.  Is  tlie 
author  of  all  the  social  ills  whicii  fol- 
lowed,'* is  not  only  false  but  decided]^ 
the  reverse  of  the  troth.  Ho  was  the 
first  and  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
species.  Subsequent  ills  have  arisen^ 
not  from  following  but  foi^tting  bis 
example ;  and  preferring  to  the  elm- 
plicity  of  country  life  the  s^ncdoiis 
and  vices  of  urban  society.  Hum* 
boldt  adds  his  important  testimony  to 
the  noble  army  of  witnesses  in  all 
ages,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  worid, 
on  this  all  important  subject. 

**  The  Guamos  are  a  race  of  Indians 
whom  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  fix 
down  to  the  soil.  Like  other  wander* 
ing  savages,  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  dirt,  revengeful  spirit,  and  fond- 
ness  for  wandering.  The  greater  part 
of  them  lire  by  fbhing  and  the  chase, 
in  the  plains  often  fiooded  by  the  Apur^, 
the  Meta,  and  the  Guaviare.  The  na- 
ture of  those  regions,  their  vaat  extend 
and  entire  want  of  any  limit  or  distin- 
guLshing  mark,  seems  to  invite  th«r 
inhabitants  to  a  wandering  life.  On 
entering,  again,  the  mountains  which  ad- 
join the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  yoa 
find  among  the  Piroas,  the  Hacos,  and 
the  Macquiritares,  mUder  mannersi»  a 
love  of  agriculture,  and  remarkable  dean- 
liness  in  the  interior  of  their  cabins. 
On  the  ridges  of  mountains,  amidst  im- 
penetrable forests^  man  is  forced  to  fix 
h^Qiself,  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  comer 
of  the  earth.  That  culture  demands 
little  care,  and  is  richly  rewarded; 
while  the  life  of  a  hunter  is  painf nl  and 
difficult.  The  Guamos  of  ihe  Mission 
of  Santa  Barbara  are  kind  and  hoeps- 
table ;  whenever  we  entered  their  oet- 
tages,  tiiey  offered  us  dried  fish  and 
water,"— (Vol.  vi  21«.) 

No  spectacle  in  nature  can  exceed, 
few  equal,  the  sublimity  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  sceneiy  presented  by 
the  vast  chain  of  mountains  whidi, 
under  the  name  of  Cordilleras,  Andes, 
and  Rocky  Mouvtdns,  tfa verses  the 
whole  contliwnt  of  America,  bodinorth 
and  south,  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  the 
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Tadfic  Ocean.  Of  this  prodi^ous 
pUe  olrockfl  and  precipiceB,  Humboldt, 
in  another  of  his  works,  has  given  the 
following  admirable  account : — 

'<  The  immense  chain  of  the  Andes, 
trayersing  its  whole  extent  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  stamped  a  character 
upon  South  American  nature  which 
belongs  to  no  other  country.  The  pe- 
culiarity which  distinguishes  the  re- 
gions which  belong  to  this  immense 
chain,  are  the  successiTe  plateaux,  like 
so  many  huge  natural  terraces,  which 
rise  one  abore  another,  before  arriTii^ 
at  the  great  central  chain,  where  the 
highest  summits  are  to  be  found.  Such 
is  the  eleyation  of  some  of  these  plains 
.that  they  often  exceed  eight  and  nine, 
and  sometimes  reach  that  of  twelre  thoiu 
sand  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 
The  lowest  of  these  plateaux  is  higher 
than  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  the  highest  inhabited 
ground  in  Europe,  which  is  7545  feet 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  But  such  is 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  that  at 
these  prodigious  elevations,  which  even 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  to  be  found 
cities  and  towns,  corn-fields  and  or- 
chards, and  all  the  symptoms  of  rural 
felicity.  The  town  of  Quito  itself,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
IS  situated  on  a  plateau,  or  elevated 
valley,  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes, 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Yet  there  are  found  concentrated 
a  numerous  population,  and  it  contains 
cities  with  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  After  living 
some  months  on  this  elevated  ground, 
you  experience  an  extraordinary  illu- 
sion. Finding  yourself  surrounded  with 
pasture  and  corn-fields,  flocks  and  her  ds|, 
smiling  orchards  and  golden  harvest^ 
the  sheep  and  the  lama,  the  fruits  of 
Europe  and  those  of  America,  yon  for* 
get  that  jrou  are  as  it  were  sun>ended 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  elevated 
to  a  height  exceeding  that  by  which 
the  European  traveller  makes  his  way 
from  France  into  Italy,  and  double  that 
of  Ben  Nevifl^  the  lui^est  mountain  ia 
Great  Britain. 

''  The  different  gradations  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
where  the  earth  rises  from  the  torrid 
zone  by  a  few  steep  ascents  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  congelation,  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
this  land  of  wonders.  From  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two 


thousand  feet,  are  to  be  seen  the  mag- 
nificent palm-tree,  the  musa,  the  hele- 
conia,  the  balms  of  Tolu,  the  large 
flowering  jasmin,  the  date-tree,  and  all 
the  productions  of  trofacal  climates. 
On  the  arid  and  burning  shores  of  the 
ocean,  flourish,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
ootton-tree,  the  mangolias,  the  cactus, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  all  the  luscious 
fruits  which  ripen  under  the  genial  sun,^ 
and  amidst  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  One  only  of  these 
tropioal  children  of  nature,  the  Carosi/^ 
lau  AjMlicola,  is  met  with  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  tossed  by  the 
winds  at  the  height  of  seven  and  eight 
thousand  feet  d[>ovo  the  sea,  on  the 
middle  ridges  of  the  Cordillera  range. 
In  this  lower  region,  as  nature  exhibits 
the  riches,  so  she  has  spread  the  pesti- 
lence, of  tropical  climates.  The  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  damp 
heats  which  are  nourished  amidst  its 
intricate  thickets,  produce  violent  fe- 
vers, which  often  prove  extremely  de« 
'  structive,  especially  to  European  con- 
stitutions. But  if  the  patient  survives 
the  first  attack,  the  remedy  is  at  hand; 
a  journey  to  the  temperate  climate  of 
the  elevated  plateau  soon  restores 
health ;  and  the  sufferer  is  as  much  re- 
vived by  the  gales  of  the  Andes,  as  tho 
Indian  valetudinarian  is  by  a  return  to^ 
Europe. 

**  Above  the  region  of   the  pahaa 
oommences  the  temperate  zone.    It  is. 
there  that  vegetation  a]^ars  in  its 
most  delightful  form,  luxuriant  without 
heing  rank,  majestic  yet  not  impervious } 
it  combines  all  that  nature  has  given  of 
the  grand,  with  all  that  the  poets  have 
figured  of  the  beautifuL    The  bark- 
tree,  which  she  has  provided  as  the  only . 
effectual  febrifuge  in  the  deadly  heats 
of  the  inferior  r^on;  the  Cyprus  and 
melastoma,  with    their   superb  violet 
blossoms;  gigantic  fuchsias  of  every 
possible  variety,  and  evergreen  trees  €£, 
lofty  stature,   covered   with   flowen^ 
adorn  that  delightful  sone.    The  turf 
is  enamelled  by  never-fading  flowers; 
mosses  of  dashing  beauty,  fed  by  tho 
firequent  rains  attracted  by  the  moun-i 
tains^  cover  the  rocks ;  and  the  trem-. 
bling  branAes  of  the  mimosa,  and  others: 
of  the  sensitive  tribe,  hang  in  graceful, 
pendants  over  every  declivity.   Almost 
all  the  flowering  shrubs  which  adorn 
our  conservatoiiei^  are  to   bo  found 
thece  in  primeval  beauty,  and  what  ta 
Europeans  appesrs  a  gigantic  scale  || 
magxuficent  arums  of  many  different, 
kinds  spread  their  ample  snowy  petals 
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above  the  surrounding  thickets ;  and  in- 
numerable creepers,  adorned  by  splen- 
did blossoms,  mount  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  diffuse  a  pe- 
rennial fragrance  around. 
•  "  The  oaks  and  trees  of  Europe  are 
not  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Andes 
which  lie  in  the  torrid  zone,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  there  you  first 
begin  to  see  the  leaves  fall  in  winter, 
and  bud  in  spring,  as  in  European  cli- 
mates :  below  that  level  the  foliage  is 
perpetual.  Nowhere  are  the  trees  so 
large  as  in  this  region :  not  unfrequently 
they  are  found  of  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred 
feet ;  their  stems  are  from"  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  across  at  their  base,  and 
sometimes  rise  a  hundred  feet  without 
a  single  cross  branch.  When  so  great 
an  elevation  as  the  plains  of  Quito, 
however,  which  is  9516  above  the  sea, 
is  reached,  they  become  less  consider- 
able, and  not  larger  than  those  usually 
found  in  the  forests  of  Europe.  If  the 
traveller  ascends  two  thousand  feet 
higher,  to  an  elevation  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  feet,  trees  almost  en- 
tirely disappear ;  but  the  frequent  hu- 
midity nourishes  a  thick  covering  of 
arbutus  and  other  evergreens,  shrubs 
three  or  four  feet  high,  covered  with 
flowery  generally  of  a  bright  yellow, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  evergreen  foliage  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Still  higher,  at  the 
height  of  tlurteen  thousand  feet,  near 
the  summit  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Cordilleras,  almost  constant  rains  over- 
spread the  earth  with  a  verdant  and 
slippery  coating  of  moss ;  amidst  which 
a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the  melas- 
toma  still  exhibit  their  purple  blossoms. 
A  broad  zone  succeeds,  covered  entirely 
with  Alpine  plants,  which,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  nestle  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  or  push  their  flowers, 
generally  of  yellow  or  dark  blue, 
through  the  now  frequent  snow.  Higher 
«till,  grass  alone  is  to  be  met  with, 
mixed  with  the  grey  moss  which  con- 
ducts the  wearied  traveller  to  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  those' warm 
latitudes  is  general  only  at  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet.  Above  that 
level  no  animated  being  is  found,  ex- 
cept the  huge  condor,  the  largest  bird 
that  exists,  which  there,  amidst  ice  and 
clouds,  has  fixed  its  gloomy  abode/' — 
(  Tableau  de  la  Nature  dans  Us  Regions 
Bquatoriales,  69, 140-144.) 

In  the  rhTthm  of  proso  these  are 


the  colours  of  poetry;  but  it  is  of 
poetry  chasteued  and  directed  by  the 
obseiration  of  reality,  and  possessing 
the  inimitable  charm  of  being  drawn 
from  real  life,  and  sharing  the  fresh- 
ness and  variety  which  characterue 
the  works  of  nature,  and  distiDgnish 
them  from  the  brightest  conceptions 
of  human  fancy.   As  we  have  set  out  in 
this  article  with  placing  Humboldt  at 
the  head  of  modern  traveUers,  and  much 
above  any  that  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
duced, and  assigned  as  the  main  reason 
of  this  superiority  the  exdnsiye  and 
limited  range  of  objects  on  which  the 
attention  of  our  youth  is  fixed  at  our 
great  universities,  we  shall,  in  justice 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  present  the 
reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  finest 
passages   from    Clarke  and   Bishop 
Heber,  that  he  ipay  judge  for  himself 
on  their  merit,  great  as  it  often  15, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  ardent 
and  yet  learned  German. 

Clarke,  on  leaving  Greece,  gives  the 
following  brilliant  summary  of  the 
leading  features  of  that  classic  land: — 

"  The  last  moments  of  this  day  were 
employed  in  taking  once  more  a  view 
of  the  superb  scenery  exhibited  by  the 
mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  They 
appeared  upon  this  occasion  in  more 
than  usual  splendour ;  like  one  of  those 
imaginary  Alpfne  regions  suggested  by 
viewing  a  boundary  of  clouds  when  they 
terminate  the  horizon  in  a  still  evening, 
and  are  gathered  into  heaps,  with  many 
a  towering  top  shining  in  fleecy  white- 
ness. The  great  Olympian  chain  forms 
a  line  which  is  exactly  opposite  to 
Salonica ;  and  even  the  chasm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  constituting  the  de« 
file  of  Tempe,  is  here  visible.  Cirecting 
the  eye  towards  that  chain,  there  is 
comprehended  in  one  view  the  whole  of 
Pieria  and  Bottisea ;  and  with  the  vivid 
impressions  which  remain  after  leaving 
the  country,  memory  easily  recalled  into 
one  mental  picture  tiie  whole  of  Greece. 
Every  reader  may  not  duly  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  this :  but  every  tra- 
veller who  has  beheld  the  scenes  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  will  readily  ad- 
mit its  truth;  he  will  be  aware  that» 
whenever  his  thoughts  were  directed  to 
that  country,  the  whole  of  it  recurred 
to  his  imagination,  as  if  he  were  acta* 
ally  indulged  with  a  view  of  it 

**  In  such  an  imaginary  flight  he  enters* 
for  example,  the  defile  of  Tempo ;  and  as 
the  gorge  opens  to  the  south,  he  beholds 
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all  the  Larissian  plaiu.  This  conducts  him 
to  the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  whence  ho  as- 
cends the  mountains  south  of  Pharsalus ; 
then,  crossing  the  bleak  and  still  more  ele- 
vated region  extending  from  these  moun- 
tains towards  Lamia,  he  riews  Mount 
Pindus  far  before  him,  and  descending 
into  the  plain  of  the  Sperchins,  passes 
tlie  straits  of  Thermopylse.  Afterwards, 
ascending  Mount  (Eta,  he  beholds  op- 
posite to  him  the  snowy  point  of  Lyco- 
rea,  with  the  rest  of  Parnassns,  and  the 
villages  and  towns  lying  at  its  base :  the 
whole  plain  of  Ehitaia  lying  at  his  feet, 
with  the  course  of  the  Cephissns  to  the 
sea.  Passing  to  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, he  looks  down  upon  all  the  other 
mountains,  plains,  islands,  and  gulfs  of 
Greece ;  but  especially  surveys  the 
broad  bosom  of  Cithieron,  Helicon, 
and  Hymettus.  Thence,  roaming  into  the 
depths  and  over  all  the  heights  of  Euboea 
and  Peloponnesus,  he  has  their  inmost 
recesses  again  submitted  to  his  contem- 
plation. Next,  resting  upon  Hymettus, 
he  examines,  even  in  the  minutest  detail^ 
the  whole  of  Attica,  to  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory ;  for  he  sees  it  all — and  all  the 
shores  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Me- 
gara,  Eleusis,  and  Athens.  Thus,  al- 
though not  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
living  colours,  yet  in  all  its  grandeur, 
doth  Greece  actually  present  itself  to 
the  mlnd*s  eye — and  may  the  impression 
never  be  obliterated!  In  the  eve  of 
bidding  it  farewell  for  ever,  as  the  hope 
of  visiting  this  delightful  country  con- 
stituted the  earliest  and  warmest  wish 
of  his  youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be 
some  alleviation  of  his  regret  excited 
by  a  consciousness  of  never  returning, 
that  he  could  thus  summon  to  his  re- 
collection the  scenes  over  which  he  had 
passed."— (C?arAM*«  TraveU,  VoL  vii. 
pp.  476-478.) 

So  far  Clarke— the  accomplished 
and  famed  traveller  of  Cambridge. 
Wo  now  give  a  favourable  specimen 
of  Bishop  Heber— his  companion  in 
traversing  Russia — the  celebrated  au- 
thor, in  early  life  at  Oxford,  of  Paks- 
tine^  the  amiable  and  upright  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  whose  life,  if  ever  that  could 
be  said  of  mortal,  was  literally  spent 
in  doing  good.  This  accomplished  and 
excellent  prelate  thus  describes  the 
first  view  of  the  Himalaya  range  and 
the  summits  of  Nundidevi,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  loftiest  peak  of  Chimborazo. 


we  ascended  for  thirteen  more  by  a  most 
steep  and  rugged  road  over  the  neck  of 
Mount  Gaughur,  through  a  succession 
of  glens,  forests^  and  views  of  the  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  description.  I 
never  saw  such  prospects  before,  and 
had  formed  no  adequate  idea  of  such. 
My  attention  was  completely  strained, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears;  every 
thing  around  was  so  wild  and  magnifi- 
cent that  man  appeared  as  nothing,  and 
I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  the  great  temple  of  God. 
The  trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a 
large  proportion  fir  and  cedar ;  but  many 
were  ilex,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw, 
even  in  these  wild  Alpine  tracts,  many 
venerable  Peepul  trees,  on  which  tho 
white  monkeys  were  playing  thdr  gam- 
bols. Tigers  used  to  be  very  common 
and  mischievous ;  but  since  the  English 
have  begun  to  frequent  the  country, 
they  have  become  very  scarce.  There 
are  many  wolves  and  bearsi,  and  some 
chamois,  two  of  which  passed  near  us. 
After  wending  up 

''  A  wild  romantic  chasm,  that  slanted 
Down  the  steep  hill  athwart  a  cedav 
cover — 
A  savage  place,  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e*er  beneath  the  waning  moon  was 
haunted 
By  woman's  wailing  for  her  demon 
lover," 


tt 


we  arrived  at  the  gorge  of  the  Pass, 
in  an  indent  between  the  two  principal 
summits  of  Mount  Gaughur,  near  8600 
feet  above  the  sea.  And  now  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  had  been  so  long 
eclipsed,  opened  upon  us  in  full  magnifi* 
ceuce.  To  describe  a  view  of  this  kind 
is  only  lost  labour :  and  I  found  it  near- 
ly as  impossible  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 
Nundidevi  was  immediately  opposite, 
Kedar  Nath  was  not  visible,  but  Marvo 
was  visible  as  a  distant  peak.  The  east- 
em  mountains,  for  whom  I  could  pro- 
cure no  name,  rose  into  great  conse- 
quence, and  were  very  glorious  objects 
as  we  wound  down  the  hill  on  the  other 
side.  The  glides  could  only  tell  us  they 
were  a  great  way  off,  and  on  the  bordera 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Nundidevi,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  25,689  feet 
above  the  sea,  4000  higher  than  Chim- 
boraso.  Bhadinath  and  Kedemath, 
which  are  merely  summits  of  it,  are 
22,300  feet  high.  They  are  all  in  the 
British  dominions.** — {Heher^s  India, 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  193-194,  209.) 

After  coasting  the  lake  for  a  mile.        On  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
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the  most  interesting  objects  in  Europe 
and  Asia — Greece  and  the  Himalaya 
range — by  .these   two   distinguished 
British  travellers,  with  the  pictures 
given  by  Humboldt  of  the  Andes,  the 
falls  of  the  Orinoco,  the  forests  of  the 
isame  river,  and  the  expanse  of  the 
I^ampas  in  South  America,  every  one 
must  admit  the  great  superiority  of 
the    Grerman's   powers   of  painting 
Nature.    Neither  Clarke  nor  Heber 
appear  to  attempt  it.    They  tell  you, 
indeed,  that  certain  scenes  were  grand 
aad   beautiful,   certain  rocks   wild« 
^certain  gleaa  steep;  but  they  make 
so  attempt  to  pMtmy  their  featwes« 
€r  oonv^  to  the  reader's  mind  the 
pictures  which  they  tell  you  are  for 
ever  engraven  on  thehr  own.    This  is 
«  very  great  defect,  so  great  indeed 
that  it  will  probably  prevent  their 
woriEs,  how  valuable  soever  as  books 
of  authority  or  reference,  from  ev» 
Acquiring  lasting  fame.    It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  describing  such  scenes ;  that 
is  the  same  mists^e  as  was  formerly 
committed  by  pacific  academical  his- 
torians, who  said  it  was  nsdcss  to 
attempt  painting  a  battle,  for  they 
were  all  like  each  other.    How  like 
they  really  are  to  each  other,  has  been 
shown  by  Colonel  Napier  and  many 
other  modem  historians.  We  question . 
if  even  the  sight  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Orisoco  would  make  so  vivid  an  im* 
pression  on  the  imagination,  as  Hum- 
boldt's inimitable  description;  or  a 
journey  over  the  Pampas  or  the  Andes, 
convey  a  clearer  or  more  distinct  idea 
of  their  opposite  features  than  what  has 
been  derived  from  his  brilliant  pencil. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  scenes 
In  nature.    Description,  if  done  by  a 
masteriy  hand,  can,  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  convey  as  vivid  an  idea  as 
reality.    What  is  wanting  is  the  en- 
thusiasm which  warms  at  the  percep* 
tion  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
the  poetic  miod  which  seizes  as  by 
Inspiration  its  characteristic  features, 
and  the  pictorial  eye  which  discerns 
tlie  appearances  they  exhibit,  and  by 
referring   to  images  known   to  iSl^ 
succeeds  in  causing  them  to  be  gene- 
rally  felt  by  the  readers. 

With  all  Humboldt's  great  and  tran- 
scendent merits,  he  is  a  duld  of  Adam, 
and  therefore  not  without  his  faults. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  want  of 


arrangement.     HLs  travels  are  put 
together  without  any  proper  method ; 
there  is  a  great  want  of  indexes  and 
tables  of  contents ;  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble, except  by  looking  over  the  whole, 
to  find  any  passage  you  want.    This 
is  a  fault  which,  In  a  person  of  his 
accurate  and  scientific  mind,  is  veiy 
surprising,  and  the  more  inexcusable 
that  it  could  so  easily  be  remedied  by 
mechanical  industir,  or  the  aid  of 
compilers   and   index-makers.     But 
akin  to  this,  is  another  fault  of  a  more 
irremediable  kind,  as  it  originates  in 
the  varied  exceUences  of  the  author, 
«nd  the  vast  store  of  information  on 
many  different   subjects    which    he 
brings  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his 
travels.    He  has  so  mtmy  topics  of 
which  he  is  master  himself,  that  he 
forgets  with  how  few,  eomparatively, 
bis  readers  are  familiar;  he  sees  so 
many  objects  of  enquiry — ^physical, 
moral,  and  political— in  the  countries 
which  he  visits,  that  he  becomes  in- 
sensible to  the  feet,  that  though  cacb 
probably  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
Interest  to  each  reader,  yet  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  find  one  to  whom,  as  to 
himself,  they  are  aU  aHke  the  object 
of  eager  solicitude  and  anxious  inves- 
tigation.   Hence,  notwithstanding  his 
attempt  to  detach  his  personal  narra- 
tive from  the  learned  works  which 
contain  the  result  of  his  scientific  re- 
searches, he  has  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  separation. 
The  ordinary  reader,  who  has  been 
fescinated  by  his  glowing  description 
of  tropical  scenery,  or  his  graphic  pic- 
lure  of  savage  manners,  is,  a  few  pages 
on^  chitled  by  disquisitions  on  the 
height  of  the  bai'ometer,  the  disk  (^ 
the  sun,  or  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  while  the  scientific  student, 
who  turns  to  his  works  for  informa- 
tion on  his  favourite  objects  of  study, 
deems   them   strangely  interspersed 
with  rhapsodes  on  glowing  sunsets, 
sileBt  forests,  and  sounding  cataracts. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  rea- 
der to  whom  all  these  objects  are 
equally  interesting;  and  therefore  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  his 
travels,  unrivalled  as  their  genius  and 
learning  are,  will  ever  be  the  object 
of  general  popularity. 

lu  truth,  here,  as  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  human  thought,  it  will  be 
feund  that  the  rules  of  composition 
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are  the  same,  and  that  a  certain  unity 
of  design  is  essential  to  general  suc- 
cess or  durable  fame.  If  an  antlior 
has  many  different  and  opposite  sub- 
jects of  interest  in  his  bead,  which  is 
not  nnfreqnently  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  the  higher  order  of  inteUect^  and 
he  can  discant  on  all  with  equal  facill- 
tj,  or  fakTestfgate  all  with  equal  eager- 
ness, he  will  do  w^  to  recollect  that 
the  minds  of  ^s  readers  are  not 
likelj  to  beeqnall J  discnrsire,  and  that 
he  is  i4>t  to  di»troy  the  infinence, 
<nr  nar  the  effeet  of  each,  if  he  blends 
them  together ;  separation  of  works  is 
the  one  thing  needfnl  there  A  ma- 
thematical proposition,  a  passage  of 
{K>etr7,  a  page  of  history,  are  all  ad« 
nurable  things  in  their  way,  and  each 
may  be  part  of  a  work  destined  to 
Parable  celebrity;  but  what  should 
we  say  to  a  composition  which  lAonld 
preset  US,  pageabont,  with  a  thecnrem 
«f  Enclid,  a  scene  from  Shakspeare, 
and  a  section  from  Gibbon  ?  Unity 
•oi  e£fect,  identity  of  train  of  thought, 
Amilarity  of  ideas,  are  as  necessary  in 
A  book  of  travels  as  in  an  epic  poem,  a 
tragedy,  or  a  painting.  Tbere  is  no 
«uch  thiog  as  one  set  of  mles  f<Nr  the 
fine  arts,  and  another  forwoiks  dT 
thon^t  or  reflection.  The  IKad  is 
constmcted  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  or  the  his- 
tory of  Thncydides. 

\Vliat  m^es  ordinary  books  of 
trayels  so  uninterestmg,  and,  in  gene- 
fal,  so  sbortliTed,  is  the  want  of  any 
Idea  of  composition,  or  unity  of  effect, 
in  the  minds  of  their  aothors.  Men 
«nd  women  se^n  to  tiunk  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do  to  make  a  book 
of  traveis,  than  to  give  a  transcript  of 
their  journals,  in  which  every  thing  is 
pot  down  of  whaUver  importance, 


provided    only   it    really  occurred. 
Scenes  and  adventures,  broken  wheels 
and  nigged  rocks,  cataracts  and  ome- 
lets, lakes  and  damp  beds,  thunder- 
storms and  waiters,  are  huddled  to- 
gether, without  any  other  thread  of 
connexion  than  the  accidental   and 
fortuitous  one  of  their  having  succes- 
sively come  under  the  notice  of  tho 
traveMer.    What  should  we  say  to 
any  other  woii:  composed  on  the 
same  principle?     What  if  Milton, 
after  the  speech  of  Satan  in  Paradkc 
Zo$t,  were  to  treat  ns  to  an  account 
of  his  last  dinner;  or  Shakspeare^ 
after  the  scene  of  the  bones  in  Julie^ 
were  to  teQ  ns  of  the  damp  sheets  in 
which  he  slept  last  night ;  or  Gibbon, 
lifter  working  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  readers  by  the  account  of  the 
storming  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  was  to  favour  us  with  a 
digression  on   the  insolence  of  the 
postilions   in    Boumelia?     All   the 
world  would  see  the  folly  of  this :  and 
yet  this  la  precisely  what  is  constant- 
ly done  by  travellers,  and  tolerated 
by  the  public,  because  it  is  founded  on 
nature.     Founded  on  nature!     Is 
every  thing  that  is  actually  true,  or 
real,  fit  to  be  recorded,  or  worthy  of 
beingreeounted?  Sketches  from  nature 
are  admirable  things,  and  are  the  only 
fbundation  for  correct    and    lasting 

gictnres ;  but  no  man  would  think  of 
iterposing  a  gallery  of  paintings  with 
chalk  drawings  or  studies  of  trees. 
Correctness,  fidelity,  truth,  are  the 
only  secure  bases  of  eminence  in  aOl 
the  arts  of  imitation ;  but  the  light  of 
genius,  the  skilful  arrangement,  the 
principles  of  composition,  the  sdection 
of  topics,  arenas  necessary  in  the  writer 
of  travels,  as*  in  the  landiscape  painter, 
the  historian,  or  the  epic  poet. 
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A  Talb  extbactbd  pbom  thb  Hibtobt  of  Polabs. 


Chaptbb  L 


Albert  Gunski,  the  powerful,  os< 
tentatioos,  and  intriguing  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  was  passing,  distinguiBhed 
by  his  glancing  plume  and  gorgeous 
mantle,  through  one  of  the  more  re- 
tired streets  of  the  dtj  of  Cracow,  at 
this  time  (a.d.  1530)  the  capital  of 
Poland,  when  a  domestic  wearing  the 
livery  of  the  palace  deferentially  ac- 
costed him. 

"  Her  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  com- 
mands me  to  deliver  these  tablets  into 
your  hands ;  you  dropped  them  in 
the  palace." 

*'  I  dropped  no  tablets,"  replied  the 
duke  ;  but  instantly  added,  **  Yes, 
they  are  mine — Give  them  me." 

He  took  fix)m  the  hands  of  the  do- 
mestic certain  tablets  of  ivory,  which 
folded  into  a  case  of  gold  exquisitely 
wrought  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  art- 
ists of  Italy,  and  dismissed  the  bearer 
with  a  lib^al  gratuity  for  his  services. 
^^  Ha !  my  excellent  Bona !  youth- 
ful bride  of  our  too  aged  monarch 
Sigismund  I "  said  the  duke  to  himself 
when  he  was  left  alone.  ^^  Each  day 
some  new  device.  What  have  we  in 
these  tablets?  Here,  in  the  comer 
of  each  leaf,  I  see  a  solitary  figure 
finely  pencilled  in,  which  to  any  other 
eye  than  mine  would  mean  nothing, 
but  which  tells  me  that  at  eight 
o^dock  this  efvening  you  will  receive 
your  favoured  duke.  So,  sol  But, 
charming  Bona  I  it  is  not  love — ^love- 
able  as  you  are— it  is  not  love — ^it  is 
ambition  gives  its  zest,  and  must 
bring  the  recompense  to  this  perilous 
intrigue.  The  Duke  of  Lithuania  is 
no  hot-brained  youth  to  be  entangled 
and  destroyed  by  a  woman's  smiles. 
To  have  a  month's  happinefi^  as  men 
phrase  it,  and  then  the  midnight  dag- 
ger of  a  jealous  monarch — I  seek  no 
such  adventures.  It  is  the  crown  of 
Poland — ^yes,  the  crown — ^that  you 
must  help  me  to,  fair  lady." 

As  he  stood  reflecting  on  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  his  rivid  in  the  state, 
Count  Laski,  minister  and  chancellor 
of  the  king,  passed  by  him  on  his  way 


to  the  palace.  The  dnke,  assuming  a 
frank  and  cordial  manner,  called  to 
him.  Laski  paused.  "  What  would 
tbe  Duke  of  Lithuania  ?  "  he  asked  m 
his  usual  cahn  and  reserved  manner. 
^^  Peace!"  replied  the  duke— ^'ami- 
cable  terms.  Political  opponents  it 
seems  we  are  destined  to  be.  TI19 
world  gives  us  out  as  the  selected 
championsoftwohostilefactions.  Yo« 
affect  the  commons,  I  side  with  the 
nobility.  Be  it  so.  But  there  exists 
between  us,  I  hope,  a  mutual  respect ; 
and  it  would  be  my  greatest  boast  U, 
in  spite  of  this  politi^  antagonism,  I 
might  reckon  Count  Laski  amongst 
my  personal  friends." 

A  derisive  smile  played  upon  ths 
countenance  of  the  chancellor  as  hs 
replied — ^^  Such  friendship,  my  lord, 
as  is  consistent  with  perpetual  strife 
— open  and  concealed — shall,  if  it 
please  you,  subsist  between  ns.  Par- 
don me,  but  we  prate  a  silly  jargon 
when  we  talk  of  private  friendship  and 
public  hostility." 

^^  At  all  events,"  r^'oined  the  dnke^ 
"  political  rivaliy  does  not  exdnde  the 
practice  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  ad- 
mire the  marble  statne  of  a  nymph 
which  an  Italian  sculptor  has  lately 
wrought  for  me.  I,  on  my  part,  have 
envied  you  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Arab  slave,  a  living  statne,  a  moving 
bronze,  that  you  have  amongst  your 
retainers.  Let  ns,  like  Homeric  he- 
roes, make  an  exchange.  Give  me 
your  statue-man,  your  swart  Apollo, 
and  accept  from  me  what  many  have 
been  pleased  to  call  the  living  statue.*^ 
Glinski  had  a  secret  motive  for  the 
acquisitftn  of  this  slave :  his  known 
fidelity,  his  surprising  address  and 
power,  had  protected  the*  life  of  the 
minister  against  more  than  one  scheme 
of  assassination. 

''The  exchange,"  replied  Laski, 
"is  too  much  in  my  favour.  Your 
Italian  marble  would  purchase  a  hun- 
dred slaves.  It  womd  be  a  present 
in  disguise ;  and  yon  know  my  nde— 
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even  from  his  Majesty  himself  I  never 

*^  Yes,  we  know  yonr  tyrannous 
munificence ;  bat  this,"  said  the  dnke 
with  a  smile,  **  shall  be  pore  barter." 

*'  What  say  you,  then,"  said  the 
count,  ^^  to  those  golden  tablets  which 
you  hold  in  your  hand?  Give  me 
leave  to  look  at  them.  They  might 
suit  my  pedantic  way  of  life.  But," 
added  he,  as  he  examined  their  deli- 
cate workmanship,  ^*  came  you  honest- 
ly by  this  toy,  my  lord  ?  What  fair 
frailty  have  you  cheated  of  this  knack, 
that  never,  I  will  be  sworn,  was  a 
man^s  marketing?  " 

^*  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  grave  a  gen- 
tleman indulge  so  pleasant  a  view," 
said  the  duke. 

As  Count  Laskl  was  handling  the 
tables,  he  touched,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  a  spring  that  had  not 
been  observed  by  him  to  whom  the 
present  had  been  sent.    The  outer 


case  flew  back,  and-disclosed  a  mini- 
ature of  the  queen  1 

^*  I  have  been  indisereet,"  said  the 
count,  and  immediately  folded  up  and 
returned  the  tablets.  ^^  This  is  peril- 
ous ware  to  deal  in,  Dnke  of  Lithu- 
ania. Have  yon  aught  else  in  the 
way  of  honest  barter  to  propose  ?  " 

"What  you  may  infer,"  said  the 
duke,  reddening  with  auger,  and  griev- 
ously embarrassed  at  Yas  discovery — 
'^  What  you  may  infer  frofti  this  silly 
bauble  I  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
enquire.  I  addressed  you,  my  lord, 
in  courteous  and  amicable  terms ;  you 
have  ill  responded  to  them ;  our  con- 
versation had  better  close  here." 

'^  As  you  will,"  said  the  chancellor, 
bowing ;  and  he  continued  his  way  to- 
wards the  palace,  with  the  same  deli- 
berate step  with  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding when  accosted  by  the  duke. 

'^  He  is  master  of  our  secret,"  mut- 
tered the  duke.    "  He  or  I " 


Chjlptxb  II. 


In  an  apartment  of  the  palace  fitted 
up  with  every  luxury  her  native  Italy 
could  supply,  sat  Bona,  the  young  and 
beautiful  queen  of  Poland.  She  is 
known  to  have  transplanted  into  that 
northern  dime,  not  only  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  her  own  genial  soil,  but 
sUso  the  intrigue  and  voluptuousness, 
and  the  still  darker  crimes  for  which 
It  was  celebrated.  Daughter  of  the 
crafty  Sforza,  Dnke  of  Milan,  educat- 
ed in  a  city  and  at  a  court  where  plea- 
sure reigned  predominant,  married 
out  of  policy  to  a  monarch  many  years 
older  than  her  own  father,  it  was  al- 
most to  be  expected  that  she  should 
seek,  in  the  society  of  some  gay  cava- 
lier, a  compensation  for  this  banish- 
ment to  a  northern  country,  and  a 
sexagenarian  spouse.  Nor  had  she 
hesitated  long  in  her  choice.  Albert 
Glinski,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who, 
though  he  was  thefather  of  a^on  ripen- 
ing into  manhood,  was  still  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  surpassed  all  .his  younger 
rivals  in  grace  of  manner  and  charm 
of  conversation,  had  soon  fixed  her 
regard,  and  won  whatever  of  affection 
or  love  the  luxurious  princess  had  to 
bestow. 

She  now  sat  waiting  his  arrival. 
Punctually  at  the  hour  of  eight  he 


entered.  If  any  observer  could  have 
watched  the  duke  as  he  traversed  the 
corridor  which  led  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  he  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  a 
favoured  lover  that  was  passing  before 
him ;  so  serious  a  brow  did  he  wear, 
and  so  deep  an  air  of  abstraction  was 
there  on  his  countenance.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  enter  that  apartment, 
than,  by  a  sudden  effort,  his  counte- 
nance Ut  up ;  his  manner  grew  free 
and  unrestrained,  and  he  assumed  that 
mingled  tone  of  gaiety  and  pathos  so 
effective  with  the  fan:  sex.  Never  had 
the  queen  felt  more  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  her  cavalier ; 
never  had  she  more  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice  she  had  made. 

When  this  favourable  disposition 
was  at  its  height,  the  duke,  adopting 
gradually  a  more  serious  tone  of  con- 
versation, said — 

"Has  it  never  occurred  to  you^ 
charming  Bona,  that  the  most  exacted 
of  your  sex  share  with  the  humblest 
this  one  privilege — ^love  alone  must 
be  the  motive  which  brings  a  suitor 
to  their  feet.  That  passion  must  be* 
genuine,  must  be  fever-high,  which 
makes  a  subject  quite  forget  his  Queen 
in  the  lovely  woman  before  him,  and 
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tempts  him  to  dare  the  Tengeance  of 
a  Monarch,  as  well  as  of  a  husband." 
"  Trae,  there  is  danger— peAaps  to 
both  of  ns^'  she  replied, ''  bat  it  danuta 

OB  not." 

^  No  ;-'bat  it  k  at  hand." 

^^  What  mean  yon,  Glinski?  " 

"  We  are  betrayed." 

«' How  ?— by  whom  ?  " 

^*  How,  or  by  whom,  it  matters  lit- 
tie;  bat  that  subtle  demon.  Count 
Lsski,  knows  that  which  in  his  hands 
is  a  warrant  €i>r  our  destractlon." 

^^What  is  to  be  done?  We  will 
bribe  him.  All  my  jewels,  aU  my 
hoards  shall  go  to  pnrdiase  his  uknce." 

^' Bribe  Laskil  bribe  the  north 
Wind !  bribe  destiny  itself,  whose  na- 
ture it  is  to  distribute  good  and  ill, 
but  to  feel  neither.  No,  bat  I  would 
have  a  dagger  in  his  throat  before  the 
night  were  passed,  but  that  bis  short 
iight  slumbers  are  goarded  by  a  slave 
of  singular  power,  whom  the  villains 
fear  to  attack.  I  had  meant  to  beg  or 
buy  of  him  thissame  fierce  automaton, 
but  something  broke  oflf  the  treatj." 

"  We  will  poison  the  mind  of  the 
king  against  him:  he  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  aU  his  offices." 

**  That  poison  is  too  slow.  Besides, 
]f  he  once  communicate  his  suspicions 
%o  the  king— which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  may  be  doing— see  you  not, 
Chat  it  is  no  longer  the  minister,  but 
the  jealous  monarch  that  we  have  to 
guard  against.  Hear  me,  Bona,  one 
oftwo  fates  must  now  be  mine.  Death 

or  thy  hand,  and  with  it  the  crown 

of  Poland.  Do  not  start.  There  is  for 
me  no  middle  station.  You  may  be 
«afe.  A  few  tears,  a  few  smiles,  and  the 
old  king  will  lapse  into  his  dotage." 

'*  You  speak  in  riddles,  Glinski ;  I 
comprehend  nothing  of  all  this." 

*^  Yet  it  is  clear  enough.  Thus  it 
stands :  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  loved 
the  wife  of  Sigismnnd,  king  of  Poland. 
Love  I— I  call  to  witness  all  the  aainti 
in  heaven !— love  alone  prompted  his 
daring  suit.  But  now  that  fortune 
has  first  favoured  and  then  betrayed 
bhn,  where  think  you  does  his  safety 
fie?  Where,  but  in  the  bold  enter- 
prises ef  ambition  ?  His  only  place  of 
lefnge  is  a  throne.  He  who  has  won 
s  queen  must  protect  her  with  a 
aeeptre.  You  must  be  mine— mj 
very  queen — ^you  must  extend  your 
band  and  raise  me  to  the  royalty  of 


Poland,  or  see  my  blood  flow  igno* 

minionsly  upon  the  scaffold.'* 

''I  extend  my  hand i "  exclaimed 
the  agitated  queen,  ^  how  can  n  f&OM 
woman  give  or  take  away  the  cnnm 
of  Poland?" 

^^Him  who  weass  the  rrnim  iha 
can  take  away." 
>'  Murder  theking  I "  shridcedBowL 
''  Or  sentence  me,"  repliedthedake^ 
It  was  no  affected  horror  thai  the 
qneen  here  displayed.  Though  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  her  Ufe,  if  histoiy 
speaks  true,  her  imagination  had 
grown  familiar  with  deeds  of  this  wy 
nature,  and  she  had  become  skitfnl  it 
the  art  of  poisonuig,  dm  was  at  this 
time  young,  and  unpractised  in  crimei 
and  received  its  first  suggestima  witk 
the  honor  which  it  nataraky  inspires. 
She  had  sought  for  pleasure  only  im 
the  society  of  Glinski ;  it  was  a  cniii 
disappointment,  it  was  a  firi^tfolsnr- 
prise,  to  find  herself  thruat  suddeolj, 
with  unsandaled  feet,  on  the  thorny 
path  of  ambition.  She  sank  back  on 
the  conch  where  they  had  both  been 
sitting,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  both 
her  hands,  remained  in  that  positioa 
while  the  duke  continned  to  nnfoldhii 
schemes  at  greater  length. 

He  represented  to  her  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  dncfay  of  TithnMii^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  distu^- 
guished  by  their  braveiy  and  their 
turbulence,  would  enable  hiai — should 
the  king  o|4K>rtnnely  die — to  seise 
upon  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland ;— * 
that  he  had  numerous  and  powerini 
friends  among  the  nolnlity  ;--^at  ha 
had  already  drawn  together  his  Lithn<p 
anians,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  frontier  firmn  the  incarsion  of  pre* 
datory  bands ; — that  he  intended  im* 
mediately  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  march  towarda  Cracow. 
Now,  if  at  this  moment  the  throaa 
ahould  suddenly  .become  vacant,  what 
power  on  earth  could  prevent  him 
firom  asoendmg  it,  and  claiming  tiie 
hand  of  his  then  veritable  qneen? 
And  then  he  expatiated  on  the  happi- 
veas  they  shoold  enjoy,  idien  tiiey 
jdMMdd  live  in  feariesB 


"  Like  gods  together,  careless  of  man* 
kmd." 


"  What  is  this,"  exclaimed 
jaddenly  starting  up— ^*  what  is  this 
you  would  tempt  me  to?    You  dam 
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not  eren  name  the  horrid  deed  jon 
^oald  ksre  me  comma,  Ayanntl 
ycm  are  a  devB,  Albert  Glinskil — 
Ton  woidd  drag  me  te  perdition." 
Then,  fkBmg  in  tears  Bpon  bis  ne^, 
she  implored  Imn  not  to  tempt  her 
lurther.  "  Oh,  Albert !  Albert  I "  she 
cried,  "  I  beseech  you,  piange  me  not 
bto  this  pit  of  gailt.  Yon  ran/  I 
feel  JOQ  can.  Hare  mercj !  I  im- 
plore yon,  I  charge  yon  on  yonr  sonl, 
conyert  me  not  into  this  demon. 
Elpare  me  this  crime ! " 

**  Is  it  I  alone,'*  said  the  dvke,  who 
atrore  the  while  by  his  caresses  to 
floothe  asdpadfy  hei^— **  Is  it  I  alone 
who  bare  brought  down  npon  us  this 
distressful  altematiYO  ?  Neither  of  ns, 
%hite  love  decoyed  ns  onsitep  by  step, 
dreamed  of  the  terrible  necessity  to- 
%iirds  which  it  was  honriy  condncting 
tes.  Bnt  here  we  are— hrff-way  npi, 
and  the  precipice  below.  We  mnst 
msh  still  upwards.  There  is  safety 
only  on  the  snrnmit.  Fanse,  and  we 
fall.  Oh,  did  yon  think  that  yon,  a 
qneen,  conid  play  as  secnrely  as  some 
Imrgher's  wife  the  pleasant  comedy  of 
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an  amorons  intrigne?  No,  no;  you 
must  qneen  it  even  in  crime.  High 
station  and  bold  deed  become  each 
other.  We  are  committed,  Bona.  It 
is  eboiee  of  life  or  death.  His  death 
or  oftn.  For— flcareely  dare  I  breathe 
the  thought — tlie  sudden  rerenge  of 
yonr  monareh  husband,  iHrose  jeal- 
ousy at  least,  age  has  not  tamed,  may 
execute  its  pnipose  before  his  dotage 
has  had  time  to  return.** 

*'  Where  do  you  lead  me  ?  What 
shall  I  become?  *•  cried  the  bewildered 
queen.  "  I  have  loved  thee,  Albert, 
but  I  hate  not  him." 

*^Iask  tfaeenot  toAoile'^ 

•'They  married  me  to  Sigismnnd 
out  of  state  p<4icy.  Yon  I  have 
diosen  Ibr  the  partner  of  my  heart, 
md  I  wiR  protect  yon  to  the  utter- 
most. Let  things  rest  there — 'tis  well 
enough." 

"We  will  consult  fhrther  of  our 
l^ans,  sweet  Bona,"  said  the  duke,  and, 
circlipg  her  with  his  arm,  he  led  the 
weeping  queen  into  an  adjoining  room. 

The  victory,  he  fdt,  was  his. 


Ckaptbb  nL 


The  scene  changes  to  an  apartment 
of  a  very  different  style.  We  enter 
the  house  of  the  chancellor;  bnt  it  is 
not  the  chanceflor  himself  who  is  first 
presented  to  onr  view.  In  an  antique 
Crothic  chamber,  in  the  decoration  and 
structure  of  which  the  most  costly 
material  had  been  studiously  united 
with  the  severest  simplicity  of  taste, 
isat  Maria,  the  oidy  daughter  and  chiid 
of  Count  Laski.  She  sat  at  her  em- 
broidery. The  embroidery,  however, 
had  fallen  npon  her  lap ;  she  leaned 
back,  resigned  to  her  meditations,  m  a 
massive  arm-chair  covered  with  pnrpto 
teivet,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  mnst  hare  felt  something  fike 
pride  and  pleasure  as  her  slight  and 
lovely  form  sank  into  it.  It  was  a 
long  reverie. 

In  an  angleof  this  loftyroom,  at  some 
distance,  ^t  not  out  of  the  range  of 
clear  vision,  stood,  motionless  as  a  sta- 
tue, the  slaye  Hakem.  His  arms  were 
folded  on  bisbreast,  his  eyerested,  with- 
^t,  as  it  seemed,  a  power  to  withdraw 
it,  on  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  yomg 
gfai  belm  him.    It  was  one  of  thoee 


long  intense  looks  which  show  that  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  fixed  is  still  more 
(he  object  of  meditation  than  of  vi- 
sion— ^where  it  is  the  soul  that  looks. 
Hakem  gassed  Eke  a  devotee  npon  the 
sacred  imi^  of  his  saint. 

Maria,  quite  unconscious  of  this  gaze, 
pursued  her  meditations.  Her  eye 
caught  the  hour-glass  that  stood  on  a 
ilmall  table  besitte  her.  *^  S^ind  after 
sand,"  sidd  she,  musing  to  herself 
— ^Sand  after  sand,  thought  after 
thought.  The  same  sand  ever  trickling 
there ;  the  same  thought  ever  cours- 
ing throngh  my  mind.  Oh,h)ve?love! 
They  say  ft  enlarges  the  heart ;  I  think 
it  contracts  it  tb  a  single  point." 

**  Hakem,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
and  turning  towards  the  slave,  *^  yon 
are  true  to  my  fkther,  w3f  yon  be  true 
also  to  me?" 

*•  To  her  ftrther! "  he  murmured  to 

Mnaelf,  *^as  if" And  then,  che<^- 

ing  himself  and  speaking  aloud,  he 
answered— **  The  Christians  are  not 
so  true  to  your  sweet  namesake,  the 
Holy  ▼Irgin,  whom  they  adore,  as  I 
will  be  to  you.*' 
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'^A  simple  promise  will  suffice," 
said  Maria.  '^Yon  have,  Hakem — 
let  me  saj  it  withoat  offence — a  style 
of  language — ^Eastern,  I  suppose — 
hyperbolical — which  either  I  must 
learn  to  pardon,  or  you  must  labour 
to  reform.  It  does  not  suit  our  nor- 
thern clime." 

*'  I  am  mute.  Yet,  lady,  you  have 
sometimes  chid  me  for  my'long  silence." 

^*  And  is  it  for  your  much  speaking 
that  I  chide  you  now?"  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  smile.  *^You  wiU 
stand  half  the  day  like  a  statue  there ; 
and,  when  spoken  to,  answer  with  a 
gesture  only — so  that  many  have 
thought  you  really  dumb.  Much 
speaking  is  certainly  not  thy  fault." 

^^  I  understand.  The  slave  speaks 
as  one  who  felt  the  indescribable 
chaim  of  thy  presence.  It  is  a  pre- 
sumption worthy  of  death.  Shall  I 
inflict  the  punishment?" 

*^  Is  this  amendment  of  thy  fault, 
good  Hakem,  or  repetition  of  it?" 

*^  I  await  your  commands.  What 
service  can  Hakem  render?" 

But  Maria  relapsed  again  into  si- 
lence. She  seemed  to  hesitate  in 
making  the  communication  she  had 
designed.  Meantime,  the  arrival  of 
her  father  was  announced,  and  the 
slave  left  the  apartment. 

Never  man  felt  more  tender  love 
for  his  daughter  than  did  the  proud, 
high-mind^  minister  for  this  his 
beautiful  Maria.  His  demeanour  to- 
wards her,  from  childhood  upwards, 
had  been  one  of  unalterable,  uninter- 
rupted fondness.  He  knew  no  other 
mood,  no  otiier  tone,  in  which  he 
could  have  addressed  her.  Did  the 
grave  chancellor,  then — some  one, 
who  in  his  way,  also,  is  very  grave, 
may  ask — did  he,  by  constant  fond- 
ness, irj9ot/  his  child  ?  No.  It  is  the 
fondness  which  is  not  constant  that 
spoils.  It  is  the  half-love  of  weak 
and  irritable  natures,  who  are  them- 
selves children  amongst  their  children, 
who  can  themselves  be  petulant,  sel- 
fish, and  capricious — ^it  is  this  that 
mars  a  temper.  But  calm  and  unal- 
terable love — oh,  believe  it  not  that 
such  ever  spoilt  a  child  I  Maria  grew 
up  under  the  eye  of  affection,  and  the 
ever-open  hand  of  paternal  love ;  and 
she  herself  seemed  to  have  learned  no 
other  impulses  but  those  of  affection 
and  generosity. 


Alas  for  fathers!  when  the  child 
grows  into  the  budding  woman,  and 
by  her  soft,  intelligent  companionship 
fills  the  house  wi£  gladness,  and  the 
heart  with  inappreciable  content,  then 
comes  the  gay,  permitted  spoiler — 
comes  the  iover  with  his  suit— hit 
honourable  suit — and  robs  them  of 
their  treasure.  The  world  feels  only 
with  the  lover — ^with  the  youth,  and 
the  fair  maiden  that  he  wins.  For 
the  bereaved  parent,  not  a  thought  I 
No  one  heeds  the  sigh  that  breaks 
firom  him,  as,  amidst  festivities  and 
mirth,  and  oongratulatoiy  acclama- 
tions, he  sees  his  daughter,  with  all 
her  prized  affections,  borne  off  firom 
him,  in  triumph,  for  ever. 

There  was,  on  this  occasion,  in  tii« 
manner  of  Laski  towards  his  child,  an 
evident  sadness.    It  was  no{  that  the 

golitical  horizon  was  darkening ;  he 
ad  never  permitted  thtu  to  throw  its 
gloom  over  his  companionship  with 
his  daughter.  It  was  because  he  had 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  events 
which  threatened  the  tranquillity  of 
Poland  threatened  also  the  peace  of 
his  daughter,  whose  affections  he  had 
divined  were  no  longer  exdnsively  his 
own. 

She,  observing  his  emotion,  and 
attributing  it  to  some  untoward  event 
in  the  political  world,  could  not  refrain 
firom  expressing  the  wish  that  he 
would  quit  the  harassing  affairs  of 
state,  and  live  wholly  in  his  home. 

^'  I  would  long  since  have  done  so, 
he  replied,  ^*  if  personal  happiness  had 
been  the  sole  aim  of  my  existence. 
But  I  have  a  taskwork  to  accomplish 
—one,  I  think,  which  God,  by  fitting 
me  thereto,  has  pointed  out  as  mine. 
Else  it  is  indeed  here,  with  thee  beside 
me,  that  I  find  all  that  can  bear  the 
name  of  happiness.  The  rest  of  life 
is  but  sternest  duty— strife,  hostility, 
contempt.  But  away  with  this  gloomy 
talk — what  gossip  is  there  sturing  in 
your  idle  world,  Maria  ?  " 

"  Pray,  is  there  war  forward  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  ** 

^'  A  maid  of  mine,  who  in  the  city 
gathers  news  as  busily  as  bees,  in  the 
open  fields,  their  honey" 

'*  Your  simile,  I  fear,  would  scarce 
hold  good  as  to  the  Aofiey." 

'^No,  in  faith;  and  there  is  ne 
honey  in  the  news  she  brings.  She 
tdls  me  that  a  camp  is  forming  in  the 
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frontiers  between  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  that  An^stns  Glinski  is 
sent  there  to'  command  the  troops. 
Isthistme?" 

^^  It  is ;  and  she  might  have  added 
that  the  dake  himself  secretly  left  the 
city  last  night,  to  place  himself  at 
their  head." 

'^  Is  it  a  dangerous  service?" 

^^The  service  on  which  the  dnke 
has  entered,  and  into  which  he  mis- 
leads his  son,  is  dangcrons.  Yon 
tremble,  Maria.  It  was  no  maiden, 
nor  the  tattle  of  the  town,  that  brought 
you  this.  When  did  yon  last  see 
or  hear  from  him — from  Augustus 
Glinski?" 

^^  Believe  me,"  said  Maria,  while  a 
crimson  blush  suddenly  spread  over 
her  countenance,  ^^  if  I  have  concealed 
any  thing  from  yon,  it  was  not  from 
craft,  nor  subtlety,  nor  fear,  but 
from  " 

'^  From  a  mere  delicacy,  a  simple 
bashfulness,"  said  the  father,  coming 
to  her  assistance.  ^^  I  know  it  well. 
Had  you  a  mother  living,  I  would  bid 
you  confide  these  sentiments  of  your 
heart  to  her,  and  to  her  only ;  but, 
hiivingno  other  parent,  make  me  your 
confidant.  Trust  me,  you  shall  not 
find  a  woman's  heart  more  open  to 
your  griefs,  your  fears,  your  joys,  than 
mine  shaU  be.  Make  me  your  sole 
confidant — you  love  this  young  Au- 
gustus?" 

*^  When  I  was  at  my  aunt's  we  met 
each  other  often— but  to  you,  my  fa- 
ther, I  have  ever  referred  him  as  our 
final  arbiter.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
known  political  rivalry  between  his 
father  and  yourself  has  made  him 
backward  in  addressing  you." 

^*  All  men  speak  well  of  Augustus 
Glinski.  I  blame  you  not,  my  child; 
I  only  tremble  for  you.  The  duke, 
his  father,  is  a  restless,  bold,  ambi- 
tious man,  who  will  lead  him^ — ^honour- 


able as  he  is,  but  too  young  to  judge, 
or  to  resist  his  parent — into  treason- 
able enteiprises.  Both  father  and  son — 
if  they  will  play  the  rebel,  and  bring 
down  war  on  Poland— I  stand  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  sword  of  justice 
shall  sweep  them  from  the  earth.  Bat 
if  thy  heart,  my  cMid,  is  doomed  to 
bleed  in  this  encounter,  the  wound 
will  not  be  more  yours  than  mine. 
There  shall  be  no  secrets  between  us. 
I  will  protect  thee  all  I  can ;  and  if  I 
cannot  prevent  thy  sorrows,  I  will  at 
leajst  share  them." 

Alowtap  was  here  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  page  made  his  appearance.  On 
seeing  the  minister,  the  stripling  was 
about  to  retire.  Maria,  however, 
called  him  in,  and  bade  him  deliver  his 
message.  **'  You  come,"  she  said  to  the 
youth,  who  still  hesitated  to  speak — 
**  you  come  from  the  younger  Glinski : 
speak  openly — what  is  it  he  has  com- 
missioned you  to  say?" 

"This,  my  lady,"  answered  the 
page,  "that  he  has  ridden  in  all  haste 
from  the  camp — that  he  must  quit  the 
city  again  before  nightfall,  and  craves 
an  audience  if  only  for  one  minute." 

Maria  looked  towards  her  father, 
and  thus  referred  the  answer  to  him. 

Count  Laski  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  not,"  said  his  daughter, 
"  tell  this  messenger,  whether  his  mas- 
ter may  come  here  or  not?  " 

"  My  child,  he  cannot !  he  is  at  this 
moment  under  my  arrest.  Return,  sir 
page,"  and  he  motioned  him  from  the 
room — "  but  return  to  the  fortress  of 

;  you  will  find  your  master  there 

a  prisoner,  under  charge  of  high  trea- 
son." 

"  Oh,  spare  him  I  spare  him !"  cried 
Maria,  as  she  sank  back  almost  sense- 
less with  terror  and  alarm. 

"  My  child  1  my  child!"  exclaimed 
the  minister  inheart-breiUdng  anguish, 
as  he  bent  over  his  weeping  daughter. 


Chaptbb  IV. 


After  having  in  some  measure 
soothed  the  terrors  of  his  daughter, 
the  chancellor  called  to  him  his  trusty 
Hakem.  He  briefly  explained  to  him 
that  the  Dnke  of  Lithuania  was-  at 
that  moment  in  open  rebellion  agiUnst 
his  Majesty,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
a  warrant  for  his  execution.    "The 


law  cannot  reach  him  through  its  usual 
servants,"  he  said;  "it  is  a  bold  en- 
terprise Ipropose  to  yon — to  decapitate 
a  general  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 

If  this  was  a  measure  which  hardly 
another  minister  than  Laski  would 
have  contemplated,  it  was  one  also 
which  he  would  tiave  hardly  found 
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another  than  Hakem  to  undertake  and 
aocompliah.  The  bravery  of  this  maa 
waa  aU  bat  miracoloas,  and  waa  only 
nescaed  from  Biadness  by  the  extreme 
skill  and  address  by  which  it  was  sap- 
ported.  In  battle,  he  rnahed  on  dan- 
ger  as  a  bold  and  delighted  swimmer 
Ranges  in  the  waves,  which  to  him 
are  as  innocoons  aa  the  breeze  that  la 
frei^ening  them.  Yet,  whan  the  ex- 
citement was  passed,  he  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  apparent  apathy.  He  had 
been  taken  captive  m  one  of  those  en- 
gagements, at  this  time  not  nafieqaenty 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  served 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  To  say  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  is  hardly  cor- 
rect ]  for  he  was  foand  lying  half  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  brought 
home  by  the  Poles,  by  some  caprice 
of  compassion,  with  theur  own  sick 
and  dying.  Neither  was  it  constraint 
that  held  him  beneath  the  roof  of 
Laski,  or  in  the  nominal  condition  of 
a  slave,  for  at  all  times  escape  would 
have  been  easy  to  him.  It  was  either 
attachment  to  those  who  lived  beneath 
that  roof,  or  an  equal  indifference  to 
every  thing  without  or  beyond  it,  that 
retained  him  there. 

To  propose  to  Hakem  some  bold 
and  perilous  enterprise,  was  to  offer 
him  one  of  the  few  pleasures  to  which 
he  was  open.  He  aocepted,  there- 
fore, of  the  strange  commission  now 
entrusted  to  him  without  hesitation ; 
stipulating,  only,  that  he  might  take 
from  the  stables  of  the  king  a  horse 
which  was  mudi  celebrated  for  ita 
amazing  power  and  fleetness. 

Mounted  upon  this  incomparable 
steed,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  camp 
of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania.  On  his 
journey  he  had  made  trial  (tf  its  speedy 
and  yet  had  husbanded  Its  strength. 
Arrived  at  the  j^ain  where  the  Ibbwh 
gent  array  was  encamped,  he  there 
laj  in  ambush  for  some  time,  till  he 
saw  where  the  duke,  passmg  his 
troops  in  review,  rode  somewhat  in 
advance  of  what  in  the  language  of 
inodem  wasfue  we  should  call  his 
staif.  Hakem  set  spurs  to  his  Imse, 
and  rushed  upon  him  with  the  Telo- 
city of  lightniDg,  his  drawn  cimeter 
flashing  in  the  sua,  and  his  k»d  cry 
of  defiance  ddttng  the  duke  to  his  de- 
fenee.  Thus  challenged,  he  put  his 
lance  in  rest  to  meet  his  furious  as* 


sailant.    But  the  tfamst  of  the  lance 
was  avoided,  and  the  nes^t  moment 
the  head  of  the  duke  was  seen  to  roU 
upon  the  field.     The  Arab  wheeled 
round,  and,  without  quittkig  his  stoed, 
picked  up  the  sever^  head,  placed  it 
on  his  saddle-bows,  and  darted  off 
fleeter  than  the  wind.    A  cry  of  honw 
and  a  shout  of  porsoit  arose  from  the 
whole  army,  who  were  q>ectatora  of 
this  soene.    Every  horse  was  in  nuH 
tion.    But  where  the  contest  is  one 
of  speed,  of  what  avail  are  numbers? 
In  the  whole  camp  there  was  not  n 
steed  which  could  compete  with  that 
on  which  the  solitary  fugitive  was 
mounted,  and  was  already  seen  scour- 
ing the  plain  at  a  distance.    As  ho 
fled,  a  paper  was  observed  to  fall 
from  his  hands,  which  the  wind  bore 
amongst  his  innumerable  pursuers ;  it 
was. the  judicial  warrant  that  lud 
been  thus  strangely  executed. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  palace,  the  royal 
mind  of  Sigismund  was  not  a  littlo 
disquieted  and  alarmed  by  this  sudden 
rebellion  of  the  powerful  Duke  of 
Lithuania.  That  alarm  would  not 
have  been  diminished  had  he  been 
aware  that  this  open  rebellion  was 
to  bo  aided  by  a  secret  domestic  trea- 
son, which,  in  his  own  palace,  was 
lying  in  ambush  for  his  life.  Tho 
queen,  whilst  watdiing  her  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  her  part  in  this, 
criminal  enterprise,  affected  to  throw 
all  the  blame  oi  this  formidable  re- 
bellion on  the  nnpopularity  of  the 
minister  Laski,  whose  measures,  in-- 
deed,  the  duke  proclaimed  as  the  main 
motive  of  his  conduct. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  whea 
Count  Laski,  attended  by  his  slave^^ 
entered  the  royal  apartment.  There 
were  present,  beside  the  queen,  ai&ve^ 
ral  of  the  nobiiity-^all  prepared,  bj 
the  insinuations  and  address  of  tb» 
qneen,  to  give  but  a  cold  greeting  ta 
the  minister. 

.  ^*In  good  time,"  said  the  queen^ 
*'  Count  Laski  makes  his  appearance. 
We  wish  to  know  how  you  will  extri- 
cate hisMajesty  from  the  peril  in  which 
your  unpopular  counsels  have  thrust 
hhn.  •  With  what  forces  will  you  meefe 
the  Duke  of  Lithuania  ?  Kow,  whoi 
there  is  need  of  the  brave  chivalry  oC 
Poland  to  defend  the  king  from  rebel-^ 
Hon,  we  find  the  nobility  alienated) 
from  the.  orown  bj  your  nnwises  and[ 
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arrogant,  and  plebeian  policy.  Bntlet 
us  hear  what  ib  the  excellent  advioe, 
what  is  the  good  intelligence,  that  yoa 
now  bring  ns?** 

*'  The  Doke  of  litiinania,  madam,*' 
said  the  chanceUor,  aligfatly  raasmg  his 
Toice,  bnt  preserving  tiie  same  calm 
dignity  as  if  he  had  been  presidinf*  in 
a  high  court  of  Justice— ^^  the  Dnke 
of  lithttania  is  in  open,  manifest  re- 
bellion ;  and  rebellion  is,  in  the  laws 
of  all  nations,  punished  by  death.** 

^«  Punished  I  *'  said  the  queen  scoff- 
ingly :  ^^  are  yon  speaking  of  some 
trembling  caidff  who  holds  up  his 
naked  hand  at  your  bar  of  justice  ? 
Pnnisfaed !  yon  must  conquer  him.** 

^^  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
hear,**  continued  the  chancellor  with 
a  look  fall  of  significance,  ^^  that 
Albert  Glinski,  Dnke  of  Lithuania, 
whose  treason  was  open  and  proclaim- 
ed, has  been  by  the  royal  wairant  sen- 
tenced '* 

Count  Laski  paused. 


^'  SentCTced ! "  exclaimed  Bona,  and 
repeated  herscomful  langb,  whidi  l^na 
time  bnt  ill  concealed  a  certain  vagae 
terror  that  was  rising  in  her  mind.  ^*  la 
our  chancellor  mad,  or  does  he  sport 
witiLus?  This  rebel,  whom  you  talk  of 
sentencing — of  condemning,  we  pre- 
sume, tothe  block-HStands  at  the  head 
of  a  greater  army  than  his  Majesty 
can  at  l^s  moment  assemble.** 

^*And  the  sentence,**  pursued  tfao 
minister,  ^^haa  been  executed!** 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the 
slave  HJakem  advanced,  and  drawing^ 
aside  his  robe,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed it,  he  held  up  by  tibe  hair  tfaa 
severed  head  of  tiie  Duke  of  Lithuania. 

There  ran  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  asseml^y.  Bnt,  the  next  moment^ 
a  loud  hysterical  shriek  drew  the  at- 
tention of  all  parties  to  the  queen :  she 
had  folloi  insensible  at  the  feet  of  the 
king.  Hie  coun^  was  abruptly  dis« 
missed. 


CflAPTBa  V. 


Thus  far  the  cause  of  the  chancellor 
had  prospered.  Poland  had  been 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  a  dvil 
war.  The  king's  Ufe  had  also  been 
saved,  and  a  great  crime  prevented ; 
the  career  of  assassination  and  of 
poisoning,  into  which  the  queen  after- 
wards entered,  was  at  all  events  post- 
poned. As  a  pubUcman,  the  minister 
was  fully  triumphant.  But  the  min- 
ister was  a  father ;  at  this  side  he  was 
y nlnerable ;  andfbrtune  dealt  her  blow 
with  cruel  and  unexpected  severity. 

We  have  seen  with  what  stem  fide- 
lity to  his  ministerial  duty,  and  at  how 
great  a  peril  to  ^is  danghtter's  happi- 
ness, the  chahceMer  had  arrested  An- 
iens OiinskL  Therebeikm  quelled, 
tiie  author  of  it  punished  aad  deoa^- 
tated,  there  secnned  no  just  motive 
fiH- holding  longer  in  unprisonment  a 
youth  who  ooold  not  be  aoeosed  of 
having  any  guilty  partidpalion  in  the 
crime  of  his  lather.  He  aooordbiii^y 
propoeod  his  releaBe.  But  the  anger 
^the  king  against  tin  late  dnke,  i^ 
te  his  political  offence  Imd  added  that 
of  personal  ingratitude,  (fbr  It  was 
fiigismand  himself  who  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  powerftd  dudiy  of  Lithu- 
ania,) was  still  unappeased,  and  lie 


insisted  ttpon  induding  the  son  in  ^^ 
gmit  and  punishment  of  his  parent. 
The  representations  of  the  minister 
were  here  unavailing ;  he  wonld  listen 
to  nothing  but  the  Sctates  of  his  own 
vindictive  feelings. 

Count  Laski  detailed  the  manner  of 
his  arrest,  and  explained  the  singular 
interest  he  felt  in  the  pardon  and 
liberation  of  tins  youth  ;  adding,  that 
if  Augustus  Glinski  died  ipon  tte 
scaffold,  he  feared  the  life  of  his 
daughter.  But  even  this  was  una- 
Tailing.  Hieold  monarch  thought  to 
was  displaying  a  great  acnteness  when 
he  detected,  as  he  imagined, in thisplea 
of  a  daighter*s  happiness,  a  schema 
of  selfisli  EggrandiKement.  *^HaI 
hal**  said  h^  ''so  tiiewmd  sits  m 
that  quarter.  A  good  match-^dnch^ 
ess  of  Lithnnia  I  I  woidd  rather yoa 
asked  iov  The  dukedom  yoursetf,  and 
mairied  ifeax  dau^iter  to  anothei^.** 

it  was  in  vain  that  the  minister 
again  repeated  %is  simple  and'tme^ 
statement;  it  was  in  vaia  that  he- 
limited  his  reqoest  tn  the  life  of  the 
yovnger  Glin^  eonseitiBg  to  tfaa 
forfeiture  of  his  tUfle  and  eetatoB.:; 
Sigismund  was  msolved  this  time  not 
to  be  cverreatM  by  his  subtle  akis* 
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ter.  The  language  of  entreaty  was 
new  to  Laski ;  he  had  tried  it,  and 
had  fiedled.  It  was  new  to  Laski  to 
endore  tamely  the  misconstruction  of 
his  motives,  or  the  least  impeachment 
of  his  veracity.  He  had  no  other 
resource,  no  other  response,  left  than  * 
the  resignation  of  his  ministerial 
office.  But  the  obstinacy  and  anger 
of  the  king  wera  proof  against  this 
also.  The  danger  which  threatened 
his  reign  had  been  dispelled.  He 
could  afford  to  be  self-willed.  He 
would  not  be  controlled.  In  short. 
Count  Laski  left  the  royal  presence — 
a  disciurded  minister. 

Li  a  monarchy  uncontrolled  and 
nnaided  by  representative  assemblies, 
the  power  which  is  secured  perhaps 
to  one  of  the  weakest  of  men  or 
women,  perhaps  to  a  child,  has  often 
struck  the  observer  of  human  affairs 
as  a  strange  anomaly.  But  the  in- 
secure and  precarious  foundation  of 
the  power  of  the  great  minister  in 
such  a  monarchy,  is  scarcely  less 
curious  to  contemplate.  The  saga- 
cious counsellor,  the  long- experienced 
governor,  who  has  for  years  wielded 
the  powers  of  the  state,  may  be  re- 
duced to  obscurity  and  impotence 
by  a  word — ^a  word  of  puerile  passion, 
kindled  x)erhaps  by  a  silly  intrigue. 
A  great  ruler  is  displaced  at  the 
caprice  of  a  dotard.  When  Count 
Laski  entered  the  presence  of  the 
king,  he  was  in  reality^  the  governor 
of  Poland;  Europe  acknowledged 
him  amongst  the  controllers  and  di- 
rectors of  human  affairs ;  his  country 
expected  many  signal  improvements 
at  his  hands ;  the  individual  happi- 
ness of  thousands  depended  upon  him ; 
but  this  power,  which  had  devised 
great  schemes,  and  which  was  the 
rock  of  support  to  so  many,  could 
Itsdf  be  shaken  and  overthrown  in  a 
moment,  by  the  splenetic  humour  of 
an  angry  old  man. 

Who  shall  describe  the  grief  and 
despair  of  Maria  when  she  heard  of 
the  cruel  resolution  which  the  king 
had  taken,  of  the  dreadful  fate  which 
threatened  Augustus  Glinski?  As 
she  sat  this  time  in  her  Gothic  cham- 
ber, and  in  her  accustomed  chair, 
what  a  mortal  paleness  had  settled 
upon  her  countenance!  Her  eye 
guured  out,  and  was  fixed  on  the 
vacant  wall,  as  if  a  spirit  had  arisen 


before  her,  and  arrested  her  regard. 
There  idos  a  spirit  there.    It  was  the 
form  of  the  young  Augustus,  whom 
she  saw  withering  and  wasting  in  his 
dungeon;    a  dungeon  which  wonld 
deliver  him  up  only  to  the  scaffold. 
After  the  events  which  had  occurred 
all  idea  of  a  union  with  Augustus, 
presuming   that   his  life  should  be 
spared,    had    been   resigned.    How 
could  he,  on  whom  the  maxims  of 
that  age  especially  imposed  the  duty 
of  revenging  his  parent,  ally  himself 
to  her?    How  could  he  choose  for 
his  second  father  the  very  man  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  first  and 
natural  parent?    If  she  could  but 
hear  that  he  had  broken  loose  from 
imprisonment,  that  he  was  but  safe — 
this  was  all  that  she  felt  entitled  to 
wish  or  to  pray  for.    It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  it  was  additional  bitter- 
ness to  refiect,  that  but  for  his  un- 
happy  attachment   to   herself,    his 
arrest  and  captivity  would  never  have 
taken  place. 

Again,  in  the  same  angle  of  the 
apartment,  the  Arab  slave  might 
have  been  seen  standing,  silent  and 
motionless  as  before,  regarding  with 
deep  interest  and  commiseration  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Laski.  The 
secret  which  she  was  about,  on  one 
occasion,  to  betray  to  Hakem,  had 
now  betrayed  itself  to  his  own  obser- 
vation. She  loved — she  loved  the 
son  of  him  whom  he  had  assassinated, 
or  executed.  There  was  a  profound 
sadness  on  the  features  of  the  slave. 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  Maria,  who,  tumiog 
to  the  slave,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
anguish — **  Hakem,  you  must  save 
him  I  you  must  save  him  !  *'  This 
was  said  in  mere  desperation,  cer- 
tauily  not  with  any  distinct  hope 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Hidcem  to 
obey.  When,  therefore,  she  heard  his 
voice  reply,  in  a  calm  but  saddened 
tone,  "  I  will  !• "  she  was  almost  as 
much  surprised  as  if  she  had  not  ad- 
dressed herself  to  him.  She  rose  to 
be  assured  that  it  was  he  who  spoke ; 
to  bid  him  repeat  his  consolatory 
promise;  to  question  him  on  his 
means  of  fulfilling  it :  but  Hakem  was 
no  longer  there;  he  had  suddenly 
quitted  the  apartment.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  voice  in  the  air  had  sported 
with  her  grief. 
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But  it  was  no  voice  that  mocked 
at  her  grief.  Hakem  proceeded  that 
very  day  to  the  palace,  and  sought 
an  interview  with  the  queen.  The 
guard  or  sentinel  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  langhed  at  his  re- 
quest ^'  Give  her  Majesty  this 
paper,"  said  the  slave,  '^  and  refuse 
to  deliver  it  at  your  peril." 

The  paper  was  forwarded  to  the 
queen — ^Hakem  was  immediately 
ushered  into  her  presence. 

^^  Yon  promise  here,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  missive  she  had  re- 
ceived, **  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
Dnke  of  Lithuania.  I  presume  some 
private  motive  of  revenge  against  the 
minister  and  your  master,  prompts 
your  conduct,  and  you  seek  from  me 
-an  additional  recompense  for  an  act 
which  yon  have  already  resolved  on, 
l)ut  which  you  think  will  be  grateful 
to  me.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

^*'  Your  Majesty  is  penetrating." 

^^  And    tms    recompense,    what 

is  it?" 

^^  That  which  will  cost  yon  no* 
ihing,  though  yon  alone  can  accom- 
plish it — the  release  and  pardon  of 
Augustus  GlinskL  Obtain  this  from 
Che  king — ^which  to  you  will  be  easy 
— ^and  with  my  own  hand  I  will  assas- 
sinate the  assassin  (for  such  you  will 
doubtless  deem  him)  of  the  Duke  of 
Lithuania." 

**  I  will  not  ask  what  are  your 
motives  in  all  this,  nor  how  yon  have 
divined  my  wishes,  but  revenge  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania,  and 
far  more  than  the  liberation  of  the 
young  Augnstna  shall  be  your  re- 
ward." 

^*  I  ask,  and  will  accept  no  other. 
But  his  rescue  must^st  be  obtain- 
ed." 

The  qneen  had  no  objection  to 
urge  against  this  condition ;  although 
she  had  hitherto,  for  reasons  which 
may  be  easily  surmised,  avoided  any 
Appearance  of  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Augustus. ,  She  acquiesced,  therefore, 
in  Hakem's  demand ;  surprised  indeed 
that  she  should  have  obtained  the 
.gratification  of  her  revenge  at  so  slight 
'  a  cost. 

What  the  inflnence  and  the  reason- 
ings of  the  minister  could  not  effect, 
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was  very  speedily  brought  about  by 
the  blandishments  of  the  queen.  Au- 
gustus Glinski  was  pardoned,  and  re- 
stored to  a  portion  of  his  father's, 
wealth  and  dignities. 

The  warrant  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  hand 
of  Hakem,  together  with  a  message 
that  he  was  now  expected  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  engagement. 

Hakem,  bearing  this  warrant,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  oflAcers  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  the  prison  of 
Augustus,  and  having  liberated  him, 
carried  him  forthwith  to  the  house  of 
the  chancellor ;  the  young  man,  who 
as  yet  hajrdly  apprehended  that  he 
was  master  of  his  own  movements, 
permitting  himself  without  remon- 
strance to  be  led  by  his  new  con- 
ductor. 

The  chancellor  and  his  daughter 
sat  together  in  the  same  apartment 
to  which  we  have  idready  twice  in- 
troduced the  reader.  Had  his  daugh- 
ter been  happy,  what  a  release  for 
Laski  had  been  his  enfranchisement 
from  public  office  I  *^  Banishment  from 
court  1 "  he  exclaimed  to  one  who  would 
have  condoled  with  him-^^^  make 
way  therefor  a  liberated  prisoner!" 
But  the  grief  of  his  daughter,  who 
strove  in  vain  to  check  her  flowing 
tears,  entirely  pre-occupied  his  mind. 
Hiese  tears  he  never  chid ;  her  sad- 
ness he  never  rebuked ;  he  shared  it, 
and  by  renewed  kindness  strove  to 
alleviate  it.  They  sat  in  silence  to- 
gether, when  Hakem,  entering,  made 
his  obeisance,  and  presented  Augnstuy 
to  the  astonished  Maria. 

**  I  have  saved  himi"  was  all  he 
s^d. 

The  joy  of  Maria  was  extreme 
It  was  soon,  however,  followed  byu 
pidnful  embarrassment.  Amount  all 
parties  there  was  a  sad  conflict  of 
feeling.  Augustus  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  thrown  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Maria ;  but  if  the  memory  of 
what  had  occurred  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient, there  stood  her  father  in  per- 
son before  him— the  author  of  liis  own 
father's  death. 

Hakem  broke  the  silence.  ^'  Beau- 
tiful being!"  he  said,  kneeling  on  one 
knee  before  Maria,  ^'  whom  I  Jiave  in 
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secret  worshipped,  whom  alone  to 
worship  I  have  lingered  here  i^  tli» 
goise  and  office  of  a  slave — jon  bade 
me  aavd  ilwi  and  I  have !  Is  tbeie 
aigr  thing  farther  for  Jihy  happineas 
wmch  the  Arab  ean  accomplish  ? '' 

^^  No,  Hakem,  and  I  feel  akeady 
overburdened  with  gratitiide  for  thk 
service  yon  have  lendered  m&^iow 
Tendered  I  cannot  as  yet  divine.  Tbeve 
is  no  other  service  now  I  think  that 
iULj  one  can  render  me.*'  As  ahe 
spoke,  her  eye  had  already  tamed  to 
the  spot  where . Augoatos,  hesitating 
to  im>preach  er  to  valreat,  was  still 
ata&ding. 

^^  No  other  swioe !  Bat,  by  the 
living  God,  there  is !''  cried  Hakem, 
starting  to  his  feet.  His  ooontenance 
flndied  with  sodden  excitement ;  his 
oye  iundled  with  aomegeneroos  eenti- 
ment.  ^^Hear  me,  gentle  sir,"  he 
isaid,  addressing  himself  to  Augustus. 
*^  Nature  calls  for  vengeance — ^is  it  not 
•so  ?  GhfistiMi  and  Midiometan,  we  all 
resemble  in  this.  Blood  cries  for 
l^lood.  But  the  hand  that  slew  your 
iither — ^it  was  mine.  I  am  the  first 
-and  direct  object  oi  joar  resentment. 
Let  now  one  victim  suffice.  Is  the 
Arab  too  ignoble  a  victim?     That 


Arab  is  the  preserver  of  your  life,  at 
what  cost  you  may  one  day  leanu 
Let  this  enhance  the  value  of  the  sa- 
ezifice.  Over  my  blood  kt  peace  "be 
made  between  yea."  Totniag  oiica 
more,  and  bowing  with  daep  emotke 
before  Maoa,  he  then,  mA  a  mora* 
ment  quick  as  ihcm^it,  plimged  a 
fKiniavd  ia  his  bosom,  and  fell  to  tha 
ipronnd.  ^^  Go,  tell  ibe  queen,**  \m 
said  to  the  officer  of  jflstiae,  wha  had 
stood  a  mute  spectator  flfttdsscBDe- » 
^^  tell  her  what  you  have  witnessed  ; 
and  add,  that  my  premise  has  beea 
fulfilled.  And  yon,  Angostns  Giinski 
•—will  not  this  snffiee?  The  anassin  of 
the  doke  lies  hero  before  yoa.  Ok^ 
take  her  by  the  hand  1"  Then,  look* 
ing  his  last  towards  Iteia,  he  m\ 
mured — ^^Aad  I,  toa-40v>edl'' 
closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

The  prayer  of  Hakem  was  granted. 
It  was  impo8sB>le  to  demand  another 
sacrifice — imposttble  act  to  aoeept 
iiuB  as  full  atonement  to  the  spirit  of 
revenge..  Over  the  body  of  Hakean, 
whom  ail  lamented  and  admired, 
peace  was  nmde. 

The  generous  object  of  the  elava 
was  fiilfy  accomplished.  His  death 
proeored  the  long  h^^ineas  of  Maii&. 


SHS  JJLY  OF  STABKATHBB. 

[Tbs  foQowiag  lines  are  fomided  on  the  account  given  by Saxo-Grammatfcaa 
(Ub.  VUL)  of  ihe  gaUt,  pemtoiee,  and  death  of  Staxkktber,  a  fobaloaB  fican- 
^navian  hero,  fiamoos  tluroaghout  the  North  for  his  bodily  strength  and  war* 
like  aehievemeiiftB,  as  well  as  lor  his  poetical  genhs,  ctf  whkh  tnum  aro  scifl 
to  be  foand  in  the  melaicaltradilioas  and  phraseology  of  his  eoimtry.  Aooord* 
lag  to  the  old  legend,  the  existence  of  Staikiitiier  was  prolonged  for  tfane  Ufa-* 
times,  in  eacii  of  which  he  was  deemed  to  oemnit  soma  act  of  inteny ;  bat 
this  fictioa  has  not  hen  been  followed  out.  Oehlenschhiger's  drama,  bearing^ 
the  name  of  this  hero,  has  many  beauties ;  bnt  deviates  widely  Aom  Saxo'a 
May  of  his  death*] 


Is  was  an  aged  man  went  forth  with  slow  and  tottering  tread, 
The  frosts  of  many  a  Northland  Yule  lay  thick  upon  his  head; 
A  staff  wasin  his  ontstretched  hand,  to  lead  him  on  his  way, 
And  TasolyiraUed  his  faded  ^es  to  Jadthe  light  of  day. 

Yet  hi  tiiat  andsnt  torn  was  seen  the.piiie  of  othar  yean, 
innlBad'aii^fia^  andmigfat  the  Hmo  then  appeam. 
The  awM  banr,  the  amiMe  breast,  a  shelter  .foam  the  foe. 
And  there  the  maaufo  weight  of  am  that  dealt  ih»  ^adly  blow. 

fieatappad  a  passfaig  stnmgn's  steps,  nd  thas  his  pnpose  toU,— 
^^dee  km  the  twiaumoida  by  my /si^  and  see  Ito  piBie  of  gold ; 
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Thy  weapon  choose  to  cope  with  One  .who  should  no  loDger  live, 
And  bj  an  easy  slaughter  eani  the  guerdon  I  would  give. 

^  A  hnndred  wntens  v^er  my  BOid  hicve  shed  their  gatberlng  glooiii,        ' 
And  Btili  I  seek^  but  teeik  in  mil,  an  bononrable  tomb ; 
With  friendly  enn^ty  consent  te  quench  this  lii^ering  brestti, 
And  give,  to  orown  a  wamor^i  iife,  <Mie  lioon — a  wwrior^a  death. 

*^  Of  matclileBS  might  and  IrarieBs  soul,  with  powers  of  song  eiiUiaie, 
I  spread  afiur  my  name  and  fetme  In  emy  Godiic  clkne ; 
Those  godlike  gifts  were  treasured  kmg  frcMn  blot  and  MemiiA  dear, 
But  one  dark  act  of  fraudful  gnilt  bedimmed  my  bright  career. 

^*  When  Olo  sat,  the  people^s  ohoice,  in  8ealand*B  kingly  seat, 
And  Intmpled  liegemen  and  the  Iaw«  benevth  bis  tyrant  feet, 
His  nobles  placed  this  glittering  hoard  within  my  yielding  band, 
And  bade  me  rid  them  of  a  rule  that  wide  ^islaved  the  land. 

^  I  watched  my  royal  victim  w^ll,  I  tracked  hte  every  path, 
And  found  Inm  with  a  faitfal<»s  guard  wittiin  the  secret  both ; 
Yet  rather  had  I  faced  an  host-fast  rushing  to  the  "figbt, 
Than  the  eye  of  that  unannM  man,  there  gleaming  bold  and  bright 

**  The  fear  of  my  defenceless  ibe  aWbile  mmm'ved  my  arm. 
But  thoughts  of  glory  or  of  gain  dispelled  the  better  charm; 
The  water  reddened  with  his  blood,  I  left  tbe  Illness  corse. 
To  meet  myself  a  Mving  death, — a  lifetime  of  remorse. 

**  In  every  fend,  in  eveiy  firay,  on  every  field  of  strife,  t 

i  since  have  fondly  sou^t  release  Arom  such  a  loathM  life  ; 
The  feremost,  who  suborned  my  crime,  have  perished  at  my  feet, 
But  none  had  heart  or  hand  to  strike  Uie  blow  I  longed  to  meet. 

*'  Even  88 1  am,  I  seek  the  fight,  and  dS&t  as  the  prise 
The  untasted  bait  that  bribed  my  soul,  nor  thou  the  boon  despise ; 
Else,  like  some  worn-out  beast  of  prey,  dtai^k(ftier  soeii  must  lie, 
Nor  gain  the  bliss  that  Odin  gives  to  m«n  who  nobly  die.'* 

.    ') 

**  I  know  thee  now,"  the  stranger  said,  ^  I  hear  thy  hated  name»  ' 

I  take  thy  gold,  I  take  thy  Ufe,  a  fbffeit  to  my  claim ; 
My  father  fell  beneath  thy  hand,  his  image  haunts  me  stiS —  - 

But  the  hour  of  his  revenge  is  oome,  and  he  flteU  drnik  his  £1L'* 

Heeefced  a  sword;  its  sweeping  edge  soon  laid  the  Hero low^ 

But  not  befere  bis  sinking  arm  was  feh  upon  his  fee : 

''Thanks,  yonthfbllHend  I  "the  Hero  Bind;  «'nowOdin*sliAllii  won^i] 

Its  r^m  idready  greet  my  soul,  Its  raptims  are  begiOL*'  ' -> 


irf-Mrf->«tai 


.  i 
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The  trne  position  of  the  creative 
musical  power  in  the  scale  of  hnman 
gcnias  is  difficult  to  determine;  and 
will  be  differently  estimated  by  diffe- 
rent minds.  That  it  is  a  heavenly 
gift  of  a  high  order,  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  that  it  exercises  over  men's 
minds  a  mighty,  and,  under  due  safe- 
guards, abeneficentii^nence, is  equally 
indisputable;  and  that  its  existence 
implies,  and  is  closely  connected  with, 
the  possession  of  other  superior  facul- 
ties, moral  and  intellectual,  must  also, 
we  think,  be  clear  upon  reflection, 
though  this  last  proposition  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  readily  conceded.  Tet 
the  place  which  the  great  coMPoesR  is 
generally  allowed  to  occupy,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  PAINTER  or  the  poet,  does 
not  correspond  either  to  the  qualities 
or  to  the  effects  displayed  in  his  art. 
Many  would  think  it  a  disparagement 
to  connect  the  names  of  Milton  or 
Virgil,  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
with  those  of  the  greatest  musical 
masters ;  and  it  may  seem  not  easy  to 
aay  whether  this  feeling  is  the  result 
of  injustice  or  accident,  on  the  one 
band ;  or,  on  the  other,  is  founded  on 
some  deep  and  solid  truth  in  the  laws 
And  elements  of  our  nature. 

The  mighty  magic  that  lies  in  the 
highest  manifestations  of  musical  com- 
position, must  command  the  wonder 
and  reverence  of  aU  who  understand, 
or  even  observe,  its  operation.  The 
power  of  giving  birth  to  innumerable 
forms  of  exquisite  melody,  delighting 
the  ear  and  stirring  every  emotion  of 
the  soul,  agitating  us  wiUi  fear  or 
horror,  animating  us  with  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  filling  us  with  joy,  melt- 
ing us  with  griei^  now  lulUng  us  to 
repose  amidst  the  loxurious  calm  of 
earthly  contentment,  now  borrowing 
wings  more  ethereal  than  the  lark's, 
and  wafting  ns  to  the  gate  of  heaven, 
where  its  notes  seem  to  blend  undis- 
tingnishably  with  the  songs  of  supe- 
rior beings — ^this  is  a  faculty  that 
bears  no  unequivocal  mark  of  a  divine 
descent,  and  that  nothing  but  preju- 
dice or  pride  can  deem  of  trivial  or 
inferior  rank.  But  when  to  this  is 
added  a  mastery  over  the  mysterious 


combinations  of  harmony,  a  spirit 
that  can  make  subservient  to  its  one 
object  immense  masses  of  dissimilar, 
and  sometimes  discordant,  soonds: 
and,  like  the  leader  of  a  battle,  can 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  tlie 
storm,  till  it  subdue  the  whole  sobL 
taking  captive  aU  our  feelings,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  and  moiddiDg  them  to 
its  will — a  power  of  this  nature  iseems 
to  equal  in  dignity  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  genius  in  any  of  its  forms,  a5 
it  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  tiie  otiiers 
in  the  overwhelming  and  instantane- 
ous efficacy  of  its  agency  wliile  thta 
working  its  wonders.  Tame  is  the 
triumph  of  the  artist  in  the  exhibi- 
tion-room,'  dim  and  distant  the  echo 
which  the  poet  receives  of  the  paUic 
praise,  compared  with  the  unequi- 
vocal and  irrepressible  bursts  of  admi- 
ration whidi  entrance  the  great  compo- 
serin  the  crowded  theatre,  or  even  with 
that  silent  incense  which  is  breathed 
in  the  stifled  emotions  of  his  audience 
in  some  more  sacred  place.  The  near- 
est approach  to  any  such  enthnaaa- 
tic  tribute,  is  that  which  sometimea 
awaits  the  successful  tragic  poet  at 
the  representation  of  his  diamasi;  bat, 
besides  the  lion's  share  of  applause 
which  the  actor  Is  apt  to  appropriate, 
what  dramatic  writer,  in  our  own  ex- 
perience or  history,  has  been  greeted 
with  such  homage  as  that  paid  to 
Handel,  when  the  king  and  people  of 
England  stood  up  in  trembling  awe 
to  hear  his  Halidufah  chorus? — that 
which  hailed  Mozart  from  the  enrap- 
tured theatres  of  Prague  when  listen- 
ing to  his  greatest  operas? — ^that  whiek 
fanned  into  new  fire  the  dying  embers 
of  Haydn's  spirit,  when  the  CmOkm 
was  performed  at  Vienna,  to  delight 
his  dedinmg  days,  before  an  audience 
of  1500  of  the  Austrian  nobility  and 
gentry? 

The  ancient  poets  felt  the  force  of 
those  emotions  which  musical  sonnd 
produces,  and  shadowed  out  under  its 
name  the  great  principles  of  human 
harmony  and  social  oraer.  Societies 
were  founded,  cities  built,  and  coun- 
tries cultivated  by  Orpheus  and  Am- 
phion,  and  men  of  analogous  ftmc. 


*   The  Lift  of  Moxartf  induding  hU  Correwpondenee.    By  Edwabo  Homcss 
Author  of ''  A  Ramble  among  the  Musicians  of  Germany.*'  London :  Chapman  and 
HalL    1845 
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who  wielded  at  will  this  mythic  power, 
and  made  all  the  susceptibilities  of  na- 
ture "  sequaoious  of  the  lyre." 

In  one  respect  the  fame  of  the^com- 
poser  is  less  diffusible  than  that  of  the 
poet.  He  requires  various  mechanical 
means  and  appliances  for  his  full  suc- 
cess. His  works  must  be  performed 
in  order  to  be  felt.  He  cannot  be  read, 
like  the  poet,  in  the  closet,  or  in  the 
cottage,  or  on  the  street- stall,  where  the 
threadbare  student  steals  from  day 
to  day,  as  he  lingers  at  the  spot,  new 
draughts  of  delicious  refreshment.  Few 
can  sit  down  and  peruse  a  musical 
composition  even  for  its  melody ;  and 
very  few,  indeed,  can  gather  from  the 
silent  notes  the  fnU  ef&t  of  its  splen- 
did combinations.  Yet  even  here  the 
great  master  has  anidogous  compen- 
sations. The  idle  amateur,  the  board- 
ing-school girl,  the  street  minstrel, 
and  the  barrel-organ,  reflect  his  more 
palpable  beauties;  and,  subjecting 
them  to  the  severe  test  of  incessant 
reiteration,  make  us  wonder  that 
'^custom  cannot  stale"  the  infinite 
variety  that  is  shut  up  even  in  his 
simplest  creations. 

But  the  creative  musician  has  an 
immeasurable  advantage  over  both  the 
painter  and  the  poet  in  the  absence  of 
all  local  limitation  to  his  popularity. 
Here,  indeed,  the  painter  is  the  least 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  his  art.  The 
immediate  presence  of  the  prophet 
could  only  be  felt  at  Mecca ;  the  per- 
fection of  paintmg  can  only  be  seen 
at  Rome.  The  poet  has  a  wider  range, 
and  can  be  prized  and  appreciated 
wherever  the  language  is  known  in 
which  he  writes.  But  the  musician 
is  still  more  highly  privileged.  He 
speaks  with  a  tongue  intelligible  alike 
to  every  nation  and  dass;  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  universal  cha- 
racter, which  Bishop  Wilkins  would 
have  died  to  possess ;  he  needs  no 
translation ;  he  can  suffer  nothing  by 
change  of  place;  his  works  are  equally 
and  at  once  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
at  London  and  Naples,  Paris  and 
Praffue,  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg. 
If  the  enjoyment  received  from  his 
powers  is  not  every  where  equally 
great,  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  a  me- 
dium to  make  them  understood,  but 
from  a  difference  in  the  minds  to  which 
they  are  presented. 

The  creative  art  of  the  musician  Is 
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not  one  of  mere  talent,  or  of  a  certain 
sensual  refinement  and  dexterity.  Il 
involves  deep  systematic  study,  close- 
ly akm  to  that  of  the  severer  sciences. 
It  has  a  sequence  and  logic  of  its  own, 
and  excellence  in  it  is  unattainable 
without  good  sense  and  strong  intellect. 
It  involves  great  moral  and  pathetic 
sensibility,  and  a  ready  sympathy 
with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  man- 
kind. And  finally,  the  highest  branch 
of  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
those  who  are  lifted  up  by  strong  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  devotion.  Han- 
del was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  who 
avowed  it  to  be  the  object  of  his  com- 
positions not  merely  to  please  meu^ 
but  "  to  make  them  better." 

''  The  character  of  Handel/'  says  Mr 
Hogarth,  in  his  excellent  MuHccd  Hit- 
tory,  "  in  all  its  great  features,  was  ex- 
alted and  amiable.  Throughout  his  life 
he  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  He 
used  to  express  the  great  delight  he  felt 
in  setting  to  muuc  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  Holy  Writ;  and  the  habi- 
tual study  of  the  Scriptures  had  con- 
stant influence  on  his  sentiments  and 
conduct.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  he  regularly  attended 
divine  service  in  his  pansh  church  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  his> 
looks  and  gestures  indicated  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion.  In  his  life  he  was  pure 
and  blameless."— (Vol.  L  209.) 

"  Haydn,"  in  like  manner,  (we  quote 
from  the  same  biographer,)  **  was  a 
stranger  to  every  evil  and  malignant 
passion ;  and,  indeed,  was  not  much  un- 
der the  influence  of  passion  of  any  sort. 
But  his  disposition  was  cheerful  and 
gentle,  and  his  heart  was  brimM  of 
kindly  affections.  He  was  friendly  and 
benevolent,  open  and  candid  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  and  aid  the  claims  of 
talent  in  his  own  art,  and,  in  all  hi» 
actions,  distinguished  by  the  most  spot- 
less integrity.  Such  is  the  account  of 
him  given  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
best;  and  they  add,  as  the  most  re-^ 
markable  feature  of  his  character,  that 
strong  and  deeply-rooted  sense  ot  reli- 
gion, which  is  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  moral  excellence.  Haydn's  piety 
was  not  a  mere  feeling,  capable,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  worldly  men,  of 
being  excited  for  the  moment  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  dying  away  when  the 
external  ixifluence  is  removed;  it  was 
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Ao  aciire  principle,  vhich  guided  tk« 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct  Hie 
MMsred  mosio  was  exalted  hy  tha  ejus- 
tence»  in  his  nundy  of  those  deTout  sen- 
timents which  It  is  the  object  of  aaored 
vnsio  to  express^  '  Wh^  I  was  en. 
gaged  in  composing  The  CreaUon,*  he 
nsed  to  say,  *  I  felt  myself  so  penetcmtc(d 
with  religious  feeling,  that  before  I  sat 
down  to  write,  I  earnestly  prayed  ta 
God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  psoisa 
Bim  worthily/  "— (VoL  i.  304.) 


Similar  feelkigs  of  ationg^  piety, 
well  as  of  generous  benevQlencey  ani- 
mated and  mspired  the  great  and 
amiable  man  i^ose  character  is  more 
immediately  the  sabject  of  thia  article; 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  think 
Qf  an  oratorio  or  requiem  written  by 
a  scoffer  or  a  sceptic. 

With  such  exalted  requisites,  so  in- 
tense a  power,  and  so  extensive  a 
cange  of  influence,  it  is  strange  that 
the  composer  should  not  have  taken 
the  rank  and  relative  dignity  to  which 
lie  seems  entitled  in  the  province  of 
the  arts.  But  honour  and  fame  are 
ohiefly  dispensed  by  poets  and  literary 
men ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  musician 
is  treated  by  men  of  letters  as  an  alien 
from  their  own  lineage.  Music  may 
be  praised  in  vague  and  evasive  terms ; 
bat  the  individual  composer  is  not 
deemed  deservkig  of  mention.  All 
the  great  masters  of  the  pencil  have 
been  cordially  commendeu  in  immor- 
tal verse ;  but  of  the  gi'eat  composera- 
names  scarce  a  notice  is  to  be  fonnd. 


It  is  not  wondNfhl  tiiat  tiie  poet 
shonUl  prize  above  all  others  his  <nrs 
form  of  act    Foetry,  aa  thA  nK»«lb- 
pieoe  of  practicaL  wis^Ma,    as  tiie 
dearest  interpreter  of  all  ii 
aaost  avar  hold  an  nndiapotad 
ammence*    Faintini^  toov  as 
akin  to  poetry  ia  tha  atjeols  it 
sentB  and  tiie  effiaots.  it  piQdaoas»  anif 
be  allowed  at  least  to  aaataat  ths 
pahn  for  the  aeomicb  laok.    Bsl  that 
mottc  in  tha  pscaon  of  her  msstiaqHr- 
ed  sons,  ahsald  have  been  stendy  ax* 
ciudedfirom  a  ptttieHMlioA  in  ths  ka«-> 
00X8  awaidedta  her  aiatar  arts,  aeesK 
an  injnstioa  which:  can  ba  daftndaA  sa 
B0^  pleadable  gvoandsu   Tha  OTplana 
tioa  <rf  it  seams  ta  be^  that  laost  off 
<Hir  great  poets — and  this  has  car^ 
toinly  been  the  case  in  Bnij^swl— 4mw» 
had  ns  love  or  kaowla^^  and  b» 
troe  apprecmtion,  of  high  musical  ooaa- 
position.    Milton  aloaa  seems  to-havia 
been  an  exceptmn-;  aad^  we  caaaoa 
(k>nbt,  that  if  he  hadlived  in  the  sbb# 
age  with.  Handel,  he  would  hftve  givoa 
utterance  to  his  admBatinn  ui  Mains 
worthy  of  them  both.    Tbs  rest  o( 
om*  vcUes  sacrt^  on  wham  immorlali^ 
is  praverbislly  said-  tO'  depend,  aeeat, 
generally  speaking,,  to  have  bean  i^-^ 
noranoe  itself  in   this 
Several  of  them,  indeed,  have 
odes  for  St  Ceeilia^s  day,  bnt  this 
not  prove  that  they  had  a  taata  for 
more  than  rhythnL    Fope-  had  the 
tact  to  call  Handel  a  giant,  and  speaks 
cleverly  of  his-  ^  hnndred  hands*'  aa 
sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  reigttiof  Dolnaaa. 


**  Strong  IB  new  arms,  lo !  giant  Handel  standiy 
Like  bold  Briarens,  with  his  handjped  hands. 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  oomes. 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  fallow  Mars's  drums. 
Airest  him,  goddess !  or  you.  sleep  no  moreL'* 


But  no  reference  is  made  to  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  his  compositicdaSk 
The  loudness  is  all  that  seems  to  be 
praised,  and  we  suspect,  that  in  pri- 
vate Pope  was  inclined  to  laugh,  with 
Swift  in  his  disparaging  comparison 
betweenTweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
WordArorth  has  written  on  the 
*** Power  of  Sound;"  but  the  small 
part  of  it  that  touches  on  the  musical 
art,  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea 
of  his  knowing  or  caring  much  about 
if,  though  in  this,  as  iu  other  things, 
he  has  the  sense  and  philosophy  to 
sftcrifice  «  cock  to  Esculapius,  and  to 


bow  down  to  what  others  worship, 
even  where  he  docs  not  himself  it^l 
the  influence  of  a  warm  devotion. 
Collins  and  Moore,  and  periiaps  a  hw 
others  whom  we  have  oiseriooked, 
ought  to  be  excluded  finom  this  con- 
demnation; but  tiiey  have  not  been 
led  to  speak  of  individual  musicians, 
or  have  not  had  courage  to  leave  the 
beaten  track. 

Thus  neglected  by  those  who  woiM 
have  been  its  most  fhithful  depositaries 
and  most  effective  champions,  the  fame 
of.  the.  musical  composer  has  been  left- 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  fow^  sound 
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Imd  enliitrtened  judgw^hot^rongiily 
CMnprehend  him,  to  the  hnmble  but 
konestadminitiott*  of  professional  per- 
ibnners-,  to- the  praotioe  and  imitadoir 
•f  edfeminate  amatenrs,  to  the  cant 
oferitidmn  of  the  worthies  on  the  free 
ttstt,  and  to  die- instinctive  apphinse  of 
iStte  popvlar  ^ce.  Even  with  these' 
hnmhler  handlB  to  bnild  np  his-monn*- 
ment,  the*great  maeter  of  mnsic  has  ar 
perpetual  possession  within  tiie  hearts 
of  men,  l^at  t^e  poet  and  die  painter- 
may  well  envy.  Every  choniin  the  hn*- 
man  iVame  tlmt  answers  to  his  strains, 
«very  tear  that  rises  at  the  bidding  of 
Ms  cadences,  every  sob  that  strnggies- 
far  an  oudet  at  his  touches  of  despair* 
ing  tendemess^,  or  at  the  thunders  of* 
his  .massive,  harmony,  is  a  tribute  to 
liis  power  and  hi»  memory^  enough  to 
console  Ilia  spirit  if  it  can  still  be  con- 
fleions  of  them,  or  to  fiave  rewanied 
his- living  labours  in  their  progress  by 
»  bright  anticipation  of  their  eflects. 
IT  nobles-,  and  even  nations,  do  not 
eontend'fbrthepossession  of  his  woiits, 
<ft  offer  a  ransom  fbr  their  purchase, 
auch  as  is  daily  given  forthe  master- 
pieces'of  the  painter's  power;  it  is 
the-  pride-of  his  genius  that  his  com- 
positions cannot  be  appropriated  or 
possessed.  An- oratorio  of  Handel,  or 
an  opera  of  Mosart^  cannot  become 
property  like  a  picture  of  Baphael-or 
Guido.  They  belong'  to  mankind  at 
large,  open  to  all,  and  enjoyable  by 
idl  who'  have  the  faculty  to  perceive, 
and'deHght  in,«tfaeir  beauties;  and  in' 
every  theatre  and  public  place,  in 
every  church  and  in- every  chamber 
throughout  Chnstendbm,  a  portion  of 
their  divine  and  varioua  influence,, 
suited  to  the  scene  and  occasion,  la 
.  always  within  reach,  to  make  men 
gentler  and  better,  happier  and.  holier, 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  without 
such  manifestations  of  their  Mabar^s 
wondrous  gifts* 

Nowhere  oan  the  views  we  haM 
above  suggested  be  better  illustrat^^ 
than  in  tiie  fate  and  character  of  tiie 
singular  man  who,i£  not  the  fimt,  waa 
yet  only  second  to  one  other,  among 
those  on  whom  mnsic  has  shed  her 
fullest  inspiration. 

It  is  not  onr  intention-  to  ibllow 
minntely  the  events^  of  Mdaart^s  life. 
Tfa^  are  generally  welt  known ;  and 
to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  clear, 
complete,  andjndicious'vieirof  themj 


we  can  safely  recommend  the  book 
noticed  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 

Mozart  was  bom  at  Salzburg  in 
1756,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1791,.  in 
Bis  thirty-sixth  year,    j^t  into  that 
short  space  were  compressed'  as  many 
proofs  and  compositions  of  genius,  aa 
much  joy  and  sorrow,  as  much  trif> 
nmph  and  humiliation^  as  would  have 
crowded  a  nmch  longer  lifetime.   Hla 
early  indications  of  ganins  ai«  well 
known,  and  were  mdeed  wonderifhl, 
even-  bb  eonqiarod  with  those  of  other 
great  oomposere— fer  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Itoetttoven,  all-gave  prooi^  of  their 
ifaufiioal  powers  in  boyhood — ^though 
none  of  them  as  children  showed  that 
foU*  maturity  of  mind-  which  distin- 
guisfaed  Moaart,  «id  which  only  a  few 
of  those- who  witnessed  it  could  ttiHy 
appFBciate^      Mozart's    oi^ganization 
was^  obi4onsly  of  the  finest  and  ten- 
deresi  texture ;  but  he  had  also  many 
advantagesin  hisnnrture,  and,  among 
otherS)  Sie  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
happy  home,  w^iere  harmony  reignedf 
in  the  hearts^  as  well  as  upon  the  liper 
and  fingensjof  the  inmates.  His  father 
wii»  a^man'of  sense  and  education,  as 
well  as  of  musical'  talent,  and  in  all 
respeete-  did   his   duty  to   his   son 
throughout  life^  amidst  many  difBUml- 
ties  and  disappointments,,  resuliingr 
partly  from  his  own  dependent  situa- 
tion at  Salzburg,,  and  partly  fnom  aa 
over-estimate  of  the  worldly  pros- 
perity- which  his^  sen's*  genius  shonki 
have  oommaadedt    His*  mother  aeema 
also  to  have  been  aaexoellent  person ; 
and  iixun  the  ranuunkable  letters- whicli' 
Mozart  wrote  firomt  Pari»  to  prepare 
his  father  for  her  death,  after  Hie 
event  had  happened,  she  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  tender- 
est  flfileotibn'  to  her  femily.    Mbzart 
uniformly  discharged  towards  hia  pa- 
rentB^  all  the  ofilces  of  pious  devotion ; 
and!  he  was  always  affectionately  at- 
tached to  h\»  sister,  who  was  a  few 
years  oldbr  than  himself,  and  whose 
early  and  distinguished  skill  as  a  per- 
former  must  have  been   useful   in 
assisting  her  brother's  tastes.  lu  1829 
the  Novello  family  saw  this  lady  at 
S&lzburg,  a  widow  and  in-  narrow  dr-^ 
cumstaiices. 

*'  We  found  Madame    Sonneiihu<gv  ' 
lodged  in  a  sinali  but  clean,  roomy  bed- 
ridden and  quite  blind.    Herais  a  oom-»^ . 
pl^te  decay  of  nature }  saffering  no  pais. 
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she  lies  like  one  awaiting  the  stroke  of 
deaths  and  will  probably  expire  in  her 
sleep.  .  .  .  Her  voice  was  scarcely 
above  a  whisper^  so  that  I  was  forced 
to  lean  my  face  close  to  hers  to  catch 
the  sound.  In  the  sitting-room  still  re- 
mained the  old  clayichord,  on  which  the 
brother  and  sister  had  frequently  play- 
ed duets  together ;  and  on  its  de^  were 
some  pieces  of  his  composition,  which 
were  the  last  things  his  sister  had  play- 
ed over  previous  to  her  illness." 

With  becoming  delicacy,  the  fruits 
of  an  English  subscription  were  pre- 
sented to  her  on  her  name-day,  as  a  re- 
membrance from  some  friends  of  her 
brother. 

The  bane  of  Mozart^s  fortunes  was 
the  patronage  on  which  he  was  de- 
pendent. His  father  had  got  into  the 
trammels  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg— a  sordid,  arrogant,  and  igno- 
rant man,  who  saw  Mozart^s  value  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  though  he  could 
not  himself  estimate  it,  and  would 
neither  pay  him  nor  part  with  him. 
When  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  al- 
ready a  great  composer  and  an  effi- 
cient performer,  Mozart  was  in  the 
receipt,  from  this  princely  prelate,  for 
the  liberal  use  of  his  musical  talents, 
of  a  salary  equal  in  amount  to  about 
£1,  Is.  English,  per  annum, 

^  Among  a  multitude  of  compositions 
that  he  wrote  for  the  archbishop's  con- 
certs, in  1775,  are  five  concertos  for  the 
violin,  which  he  probably  performed 
himself.  His  gentle  disposition  made  him 
easily  comply  with  any  proposal  to  aug* 
ment  pleasure,  however  out  of  his  usiuil 
course.  During  the  following  year, 
1776,  he  seena  to  have  made  his  last 
great  effort  to  awaken  the  archbishop 
to  some  sense  of  his  desert,  and  a  due 
generosity  of  acknowledgment,  by  pro- 
ducing masses,  litanies,  serenades,  diver* 
tamentos  for  instruments,  clavier  con- 
certos, &c.,  too  numerous  for  detaiL 
But  in  vain ;  and  what  aggravated  the 
injury  of  this  monstrous  appropriation 
of  labour  was,  that  the  father,  whose 
household  economy  was  now  somewhat 
pinched,  on  applying  for  permission  to 
remedy  these  circumstances  by  a  ioxxt, 
wais  refused.  From  that  hour  Wolf- 
gang threw  by  his  pen  in  disgust — at 
least  as  far  as  it  concerned  voluntary 
labour." 

It  was  now  resolved  that  Mozart 
should  leave  Sakborg  with  his  motheri 


and  try  his  fortune  in  the  wo((d.    He 
was  every  where  admired;  but  the 
wonder  of  his  childhood  had  passed 
away,  and  empty  praise  was  all  that 
he  could,  for  the  most  part,  earo* 
After  lingering,  in  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  at  several  of  the  Gennaa 
courts,  his  destination  was  at  last  fixed 
for  Paris.    His  chance  of  success  as  & 
courtier  was  probably  diminished  by  the 
blunt  though  kindly  frankness  of  his 
opinions,  and  by  his  inability  to  stoop  te 
unworthy  means  of  rising.  Hehadalsa 
many  rivals  to  encounter,  particularly 
those  of  the  more  slender  school  o£ 
Italian  melody ;  and  few  of  the  pub- 
lic had  knowledge  or  independence 
enough  to  forsake  the  inferior  favour* 
ites  that  were  in  vogue. 

In  approaching  raris,  Mozart  be* 
came  sdarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his. 
being  there  compelled  to  resort  to  tha 
drudgery  of  tuition  for  his  support. 
^^  I  am  a  composer,*'  he  said,  ^'^  and. 
the  son  of  a  kapell-meister,  and  L 
cannot  consent  to  bury  in  teaching, 
the  talent  for  composition  which  God. 
has  so  richly  bestowed  upon  me.*'' 
His  father,  more  experienced  in  the 
world,  and  more  prudential  in  his 
ideas,   endeavoured   to  modify  his 
alarm,  and  urge  him  to  perseveranoo. 
in  any  honourable  course  of  employ- 
ment.   The  father's  letter  at  this  time- 
to  his  son,  to  apprise  him  of  the  true 
position  of  the  family,  and  preserve 
him  against  the  dangers  in  his  path^ 
is  honourable  to  both,  and  wortbjp 
of  perusal. 

**  This  being  in  all  probability  the 
last  letter  that  you  will  receive  firom 
me  at  Mannheim,  I  address  it  to  yoa 
alone.  How  deeply  the  vrider  separa- 
tion which  is  about  to  take  place  be- 
tween us  affects  me,  you  may  partly 
conceive,  though  not  feel  it  in  the  same- 
degree  with  which  it  oppresses  my 
heart.  If  you  reflect  seriously  on  what 
I  have  undergone  with  you  two  child- 
ren in  your  tender  years,  you  will  not 
accuse  me  of  timidity,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  me  the  justice  to  own  that  i 
am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  man  with  the 
heart  to  venture  every  thing,  thougbi 
indeed  I  always  employed  the  greatest 
circumspection  and  precaution.  Against 
accidents  it  is  impossihle  to  provide,  foi^ 
God  only  sees  hito  futurity.  Up  to  this 
time  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  beeik 
either  sQcceatfnl  or  uBsaeceMfttlj  bnt» 
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Godbe.tluu)ked>  we  have  steered  be- 
tweeft  the  two.    Every  thing  has  been 
attempted  for  yonr  niccess,  and  through 
yon  for  our  own.     We  have  at  least 
endeavoured  to  settle  you  in  some  ap- 
pointment on  a  secure  footing ;  though 
fate  has  hitherto  decreed  that  we  should 
fail  in  our  object.    This  last  step  of 
ours,  however,  makes  my  spirit  sink 
within  me.    You  may  see  as  clearly  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  that,  through  it,  the 
future  condition  of  your  aged  parents^ 
and  of  your  affectionately  attached  sister, 
entirely  depends  upon  yon.    From  the 
time  of  your  birth,  and  indeed  earlier, 
ever  since  my  marriage,  I  have  found 
it  a  hard  task  to  support  a  wife,  and> 
by  degrees,  a  family  of  seven  children, 
two  relatives  by  marriage,  and  the  mo- 
ther, on  a  certain  income  of  twenty-five 
florins  a  month  ;  out  of  this  to  pay  for 
maintenance  and  the  expenses  of  child- 
bed, deaths,  and  sicknesses ;  which  ex- 
penses, when  yon  reflect  upon  them,wiU 
convince  yon  that  I  not  only  never  de* 
voted  a  kreutzer  to  my  own  private 
pleasure,  but  that  I  could  never,  in  spite 
of  all  my  contrivances  and  care,  have 
managed  to  live  free  from  debt  without 
the  especial  favour  of  God ;  and  yet  I 
never  was  in  debt  tiH  now.    I  devoted 
all  my  time  to  you  two,  in  the  hope  and 
indeed  reliance  upon  your  care  in  re- 
turn ;  that  you  would  procure  for  me 
a  peaceful  old  age,  in  which  I  might 
render  account  to  God  for  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children,  and,  without  any 
other  concern  than  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  quietly  await  death.      But  Pro- 
vidence has  so  ordered,  that  I  must  now 
afresh  commence  the  ungrateful  task  of 
lesson-giving,  and  in  a  place,  too,  where 
this  dreary  labour  is  so  ill  paid,  that  it 
will  not  support  one  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other;  and  yet  it  is  to 
be  Uiought  a  matter  of  rejoicing  if, 
after  talking  oneself  into  a  consumption, 
something  or  other  is  got  by  it 

''  I  am  far,  my  dear  Wolfgang,  from 
having  the  least  nustnist  in  you— on  the 
contrary,  on  your  filial  love  I  place  all 
confidence  and  every  hope.  Every 
thing  now  depends  upon  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  exercise  of  that 
sound  understanding  which  you  cer- 
tainly possess,  if  you  will  listen  to  it ; 
the  former  are  uncontrollable— but  that 
yon  will  always  take  counsel  of  your 
understanding  I  hope  and  pray.  •  •  « 
*^  You  are  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  here  is  none 
of  that  seriousness  of  years  whiqb  may 


dissuade  a  youth,  let  his  condition  b« 
what  it  may — an  adventurer,  a  liber- 
tine, a  deceiver — ^be  he  old  or  young, 
from  courting  your  acquaintance,  and 
drawing  you  into  his  society  and  hia 
plans.    One  may  fall  into  this  danger 
unawares,  and  then  not  know  how  to 
recede.    Of  the  other  sex  I  can  hardly 
speak  to  you,  for  there  the  greatest  re- 
serve and  prudence  are  necessary.  Na- 
ture herseUT  being  our  enemy ;  but  who- 
ever does  not  employ  all  his  prudence' 
and  reserve  in  his  intercourse,  will  witb 
difSculty   extricate  himself  from   the 
labyrinth— a   mitfortvoM   that   uiuaUy 
indi  in  death.    Uow  blindly,  through 
inconsiderate  jests,  flattery,  and  play, 
one  may  fall  into  errors  at  which  the 
returning  reason  is  ashamed,  you  may 
perhaps  have  already  a  little  experi- 
enced, and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re-' 
preach  you.    I  am  persuaded  that  yoir 
do  not  only  consider  me  as  your  father, 
but  as  your  truest  and  most  faithful 
friend,  and  that  you  know  and  see  that 
our   happiness    or    unhappiness — nay, 
more,  my  long*  Hfo  or  speedy  death  is, 
under  God,  so  to  speak,  in  your  hands. 
If  I  know  you  aright,  I  have  nothing  but 
pleasure    to    expect    in    you,   which 
thought  must  console  me  in  your  ab- 
sence for  the  paternal  pleasure  of  see- 
ing, hearing,  and  embracing  yon.   Lead 
the  life  of  a  good  Catholic  Christian ; 
love  and  fear  God ;  pray  to  him  with 
devotion  and  sincerity,  and  let  your 
conduct  be  such,  that  should  I  never- 
see  you  more,  the  hour  of  my  death 
may  be  free  from  apprehension.   Fron^ 
my  heart  I  bless  you." 

His  reception  at  Paris  was  compa- 
ratively cold.  The  Parisians  were 
scarcely  done  with  the  ^'  faction  fight 
in  which  the  rivalry  of  Glack  and 
Piccini  had  involved  them ;  bat  none 
of  the  partisans  were  inclined  to  be 
enthnsiastic  abont  the  new-comer. 
His  only  great  admirer,  and  his  best 
friend,  seems  to  have  been  his  acute 
and  accomplished  countryman  Grimm,, 
who  prophesied  that  monarchs  would 
dispute  for  the  possession  of  Mozart. 
The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  but  not 
in  suflicienttime  to  benefit  the  unhappy 
subject  of  their  competition. 

**  Baron  Grimm  and  myself  often* 
vent  our  indignation  at  the  state  or 
music  here,  that  is  to  say,  between  our- 
selves ;  but  in  public  it  is  aiways '  bravo  / 
bravimmo  1  *  and  clapping  till  the  fin- 
gers burn.    What  most  displeases  me. 
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iBythat  tha  Freneh  gentlflmenhasra  <mly 
so  fas  improvied  tfadr  taate  a*  to  be  ablo 
to  Mid^rv-  good  things*;  but  aa  fov  may 
voBceptioa  that  their  ransic  is  baA 
£LBaYeiLh«lp  tiumli— 4tQd  the  Bingiag-— 

Again  ie  writes — 

"  Yoa  advise  me  to  visit  a  great  deal» 
Ia  order  ta  make,  new  aoi|uaixitaiii!e8»  oc 
to  revive  the  old  ones*  Tlivt  is^  how~ 
•ver,  in^osaible^  The  distance  is  too» 
IpDeat,  and  the:  wa^a  toa  miry  to  gp  oo^ 
£oot ;  the:  maddy  state  a£  Paris  being 
iadesoribable;  and  to  take  &  coach,,  one* 
may  soon  drive  ainray  four  or  five  UvrBs»p 
and  all  in  vain,  for  the  people  meDelg' 
pay  you.  oompUments,  and  then  it  ia 
aver.  They  ask  me  to  ooroe  on  tdua  or 
Uiat.  day — I  play>-  and  then  liiey  sa^, 
*,  O  c'stt  tm.  prodig0,  o*6si  meon^vablef. 
€^  etomuuU;*  and  then  <  d  Di^Ui.' " 

.  "  All  this*  however,'*  Ms  Holmea 
<ibawym, ''  might  ha^re  been  endured* 
se  far  as  mere  superoiUoiianes».and  hau^ 
t€ur  to  the  profbssional  miisieian  were 
involved;. if  those  people  had  possessed 
any  real  feeling  or  love  for  musio ;  but 
ii  was  their  total  want  of  all  taste^  their* 
utter  viciousnesa^  that  rendered  them 
hateful  to  Mosart.  He  was  reedy  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  his  ftunily^.but 
longed  to  escape  from  tlie  artificial  and 
heartless  Parisians. 

/' If  I  were  in  a  place,  Vhewrites, '' where 
people  had  ears  to  hear,  hearts  to  feel^ 
and  some  small  degree  of  perception  and 
taste,  I  shouldlaughheardlyover  all  these 
tilings — but  reaUy>  ae  it  regards  nmsio, 
I  am  living  among  mere  brute  beasts.. 
How  can  it  be  oUierwise?  It  is  the 
s^mo  in  all  their  passions,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  transaction  of  life  ;  no  place  in 
the  world  is  like  Paris.  Do  not  think  that 
I'  exaggerate  when  I  speak  thus  of  the 
state  of  music  here — ask  any  one  except 
a  native  Frenchman,  and'  if  he  be  fit  to 
answer  the  question,  he  will  tell  yon  the 
same.  I-  must  endtireout  of  love  to  you 
->but  I  shall  tiiank  God  Almighty  if  T 
leave  this  place  with  my^  healtfaHiI  nav- 
tnral  taste.  It  is  my^  constamt  prayer- 
that  I  may  be  enabled'  to  establish,  my- 
self, that  I  may  dO'honour  to  the-  Ger^ 
man  nation,  and  nmkefhme  ami  money, 
and  so  be  the  means  of  helping:  yon  out 
of  your  present  narrow  oircumstances, 
and  of  our  all  living  together  onoemore^ 
cheerfully  and  happily." 

•Take  the  Mowing  vivid  sketch  of 
hts  task  in  teaehing  composition  to  a 
young  lady  4 — 


**  Amtmg  theM  papi]«'<nie  i»dingfa«iv 
of  the  Due  de  Giihras,  witii  whom^i  sHi 
Bifaigb-favotur,and  IgivielieFtwro  hdf^ 
hutPoe«lo»  in  eompesMoS'  datlys  ft* 
wfaioh  I  am  very-  libsrally  paidi  B» 
ptff  tha  flute  iaosnipMablTs  anA  A» 
magniflieently  aw  it»  harp.  ah»  poa» 
muekttaieDt  wait  dwiiwutai^  aadl 


whioh  enable»li«rto  plfef  all  her  pieces^ 
«f  which  there  ■«•  at-  1«mI  tim  ha^ 
d»ed^  without  book.  She  ia  doabtfol 
witetiieF  Ae  has  genlusFfbr  eomposidoi* 
^[lartloiilarly  with  nespeot  tDtlftraghtv 
or  ideas;  heirfkthBr  (wlio>  bstRpeea  cmr^ 
sri^es^  is  a  little  toe  much'  in  love*  wiUfr- 
her)  affirms-:  that  sfaB-  eertaiiiif' ha»  ideasi 
and'  that  notfahig  hat  moieity  and  m 
want  of  confidsnee-  is  hersalP  preyenft 
thehr  appearing^  We  shnU  now  see.  W 
she  really  hnne  no  idans,  and  I  nmst  aaf 
Jt  have  aa-  yet  seoa  no  mdloatleiref  tfaen^ 
it  will  be  all.in  ▼aia,fbr-0«d  Iteewa  I 
can  give  her  none.  It  is  not  herfaCiier'^ 
intMit&en  to  make  any  f^ery  gresiC;  oom«> 
peser  of  heiv  *  I  do  not  wfsh  her,*  he* 
says^ '  to  write  any  operas,  airs^  ooneer-* 
to8>.  OD'  »ymphonies>  but  merely  grand 
8«nataa  for  her  instrumenty  ae  I  do  f6r 
mine.' 

^  r  gave  her  the'fburtli  lesson  to-day, 
and;  a»  far  as  the  rules  of  composition 
go,  am  tolembly  satisfied  with  her ;  she 
put  the  bass  to  the  first  nrinnet  which  I 
placed*  before  her,  verycorreotly.  Wer 
now  commenced  writing  in  three  partr. 
She  tried  it,  and  fiitigued  herself  in 
attempts>  but  it  wa»  impossible  to  help 
her ;  nor  can  we  move  on  a  step  ftirther^ 
for  it  is  too  early,  and  in  science  one* 
must  advance  by  the  proper- gradations; 
If  she  had'  gemu»~but  alas !'  there  is 
none*— she  has  no  thougitts — nothing* 
comes,  r  have  tried*  her  in  every  ima- 
ginable w^  ;  among  others- it  oeenired* 
te  me  to  place  a  very  simple  minuet 
before,  her,  to  see-  whether  she  could 
make  a  variation  upon  it.  That  was  aU 
te  no  purpose.  Now,  thought  I>  she 
does  not  know  how  to  begin ;  so  I'varied 
the-  first  bar  for  her,  and  to>d<  her  to 
continue  the  variation  pursuing  that 
idea;  and  at  length  she  got  through 
tolerably  well.  I  next  requested^  her  to 
begin  something  herself — ^the  first  part 
only — a  melody ;  but  aftera  quarterof 
an  hour's  cogitation  nothing  eame^  I* 
then  wrote  four-  bars  of  a  minuet^  and 
said,' '  What  a  stupid^  fellow  I  am !  I 
have  begun- a  minuet,  and  osonot  finish 
the  firetpart  of  it.  Hbve  the  goodness 
to. do  it  fbr  me.'    She  distnuted  her 
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altered  th^malDdjK.   lahattsee 

sow  how  ahe 


»• 


la  the  midst  of  this  Irksome  Ikbour,. 
JtCozart's  beloYed  mother  expired  afe 
Paris  in  tha  summer  of  177^  after  a 
fortnight's  illness^  He  than  wrole  to 
hia  £a&er  that  aha  waa  ^^  vesy  iU/'  and 
tx>  a  fiuniljr  fi^d.  at  Sal^weg,  daeiniig 
him  to  poepare  his  £atha]:  aad  siatw 
ftr  the trnftlL  The wholaaonespondi-^ 
anoo  at  thio  time  is  intansliiig.  Tha 
latter  te  the  Abbi^BiilUngar  M  in  thas» 
wordfr:— 


€t 


Sympatblze  with  me  on.  this  the  most 
wretched  and  molancholy  day  of  my 
life.  I  write  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ibg  to  inform  you  that  my  mother — ^my 
dearest  mother — is  no  more  \  God  has 
called  her  to  himself.  I  saw  clearly 
that  nothing  could  save  her,  and  resign- 
ed myself  entirety  to  the  will  of  GU)d ; 
he  gave,  and  he  can  take  away.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  state  of  alarm,  care, 
and  anxiety  in  which  I  have  been  kept 
for  the  last  fortnight,  ^e  died  with- 
out  being  conscious  of  any  thing — her 
lie  went  out  like  a.  taper.  Three  days 
ago  she  oonfeeaed,  received  the  aacrak. 
ment  and  extreme  wiotioa;  hot  eimsft 
that  time  she  has  been  coDstantly  deli* 
rious  and  ramUtng^  until  this,  afternoon 
at'  twenty-one  minutes  after  five,  when, 
she  was  seized  with  oonvulsions,  and 
immediately  lost  all  perception  aodfeel* 
ing.  I  pressed  her  hand  and  spoke  to 
her ;  but  she  neither  saw  me,  heard  m^ 
nor  seemed  ia  the  least  sensible  ;.and'  in 
this  state  she  lay  ft)r  flw  honi%.naniely». 
till  twenty-one  minutes  past  ten^  when 
she  departed,  no  one  being  present  but 
myself,  M.  Haine,  agood  friend  of  ouss 
whom  my  father  knows,  and  the  nurse. 
"  I  cannot  at  present  write  yon  the 
whole  partioulars  of  the  iHness;  but  tbcj. 
belief  is,  that  she  was  to  die-^that  it 
was  the  will  of  God.  Let  me  now  beg- 
the  friendly  service  of  you^  tb  prepare  . 
my  poor  father  b3f(.  gentle  dsgsaes.  for 
the  melancholy  tidings^  I  wrote  to  hint 
by  the  same  post,  but  told  him  no  mona 
than  that  she.  waa>itery  ill ;  and  \ .  nows 
await  his  answer,  by  which  I  shall  be 


giridod  liay  God  aapport  and  strong* 
theat  himl  Oh,  my  frieiMl  I  througis 
tha  napnaisl  gnoe  of  €M.  I  have  been 
■aahiod  te.  odara  tha  whola  with  for. 
titeda  and  iiBflignatiim,.and  hwre  long 
■aee  been  coaaotedi  andar  thia  great 
loaa.  in.  her  extremitsp  I  paajed  fon 
taia  thinga:  nbbased  ^ing  hour  for  my 
atothar^  and  eauaage'  and  atfengtlL  fov 
■jWalf-f  and  the  giaciooa  €tod  heaad  mj 
pafer,  wuk  richly  hestotwad  those  blesa. 
■q^  upo&  me»  Poay^  tfaerafiore,  dear 
ftiaad^  aopport  aiy  fatiiar..  Say  what 
yen  eaa  to  him,.in  ordar  that  when  hs 
knowa  the-  waas^  he  maj  note  feel  it  toa 
feattedgr^  i  eomm«uL'  xof  sister  also  ta 
yaafroDft  ttte-Bottom  of nvf heaat.  Gdl 
a»bath  of  tham  aoan,  but  say  no  word 
o£  tha.  deatha^only  prepare  thenu  Toa 
aaa  do  and  say  whair  joa  will ;  but  lafe 
no  ha  so  flir  at  eaaa  a»  to  hajre  no  aaw 
Bisfortaaa  to  expect.  Comfort  my 
fodler  and  my  dear  sister;  and  pray 


The  letter  to  his  father  is  cnriousljr 
circnmstantifd.;.  but  if  on  such  occa- 
sions it  is  allowable  to  deceive  at  all^ 
it  is  allowable  to  make  the  deception^ 
complete. 

^'  The  cause  of  my  having  left  your 
letter  of  the  Ilth  of  June  so  long  un- 
answered is,  that  I  have  ^ery  unpleasant 
and  melancholy  intelligence  to  conmiu- 
n&pate.  My  dear  mother  is  very  ill. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  illnesB  she  was, 
as  usual,  bled,  and  this  seemed  to  re- 
lieve and  do  her  good';  but  ia  a  few 
days  she  began  to'  complain  of  sudden 
chUie  and  haata^  which,  were  aceora- 
paaied  by  headaoh  and  diarrhoea.  We 
b^gaa  now  to  use  the  remedy  that  wo 
employ  at  home< — tha  antifipasmodic 
powder.  We  wished  that  we  had 
brought  tha  black,  bat  had  it  not,  and 
could  not  get  it  here,  where  even  ite 
name,,  jvu/tis  epilepiicue,  is  unknown. 
But  as  she  got  worse  continually,  spoke 
with  diflioulty,  asd  so  £eu?  lost  her  hear« 
ing,  ihal  it  waa  aeeesaaoy  to- call  out  in 
speaking  to  her,  Bacon-  Grimm  sent  ua 
hia  phyaioiaB^  She  ia  stilL  very  weak, 
and  ia  also  foverish  and  delirious. 
^Qhey  waot  to  givo  ma  hope ;  but  I  have 
not  maclu.  L  have  haen.liDng  already — 
for  daya  and  nigbte  tognether — between 
hope  and  foajr ;  but  L  have  now  entirdy 
ressgnad  myself  to  the  will  q£  God,  and 
I  hope  that  youiaad  n^  deav  sister  wall 
da  the  like.  What  are  tha  means  then 
to  give  US  cahft  andpeaaei  in  a  degree^ 
if  not  absolutely  ?     I  am  resigned,  let 
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the  end  be  wbat  it  may,  becsoae  I  know 
that  Gody  who>  however  mysteriously 
he  may  proceed  to  human  eyes,  ordains 
every  thing  for  the  best,  so  wills  it ;  and 
I  am  not  easily  persuaded  out  of  the 
belief,  that  neither  physician  nor  any 
other  man,  neither  mlsfortone  nor  acci- 
dent, can  either  take  or  give  life,  bat 
God  alone,  though  these  are  the  means 
which  he  mostly  employs;  but  even 
these  not  always.  We  see  people  con- 
stantly fflnkiog  and  dying  around  us; 
but  I  do  not  say,  on  that  account,  that 
my  mother  must  and  will  die,  or  that  we 
have  lost  all  hope.  She  may  recover,  if 
it  be  the  will  of  God.  I,  however,  find 
consolation  in  these  reflections,  after 
praying  to  God  as  earnestly  as  I  am 
able  for  my  dear  mother's  health  and 
life ;  they  strengthen,  encourage,  and 
console  me,  and  you  must  needs  think  I 
require  them.  Let  us  now  change  the 
subject,  and  quit  these  melancholy 
thoughts.  Let  us  hope,  if  not  much,  and 
put  our  trust  in  God,  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  reflection,  that  every  thing  Is 
well  ordered  which  the  Almighty  orders, 
and  that  he  best  knows  what  is  essen- 
tial to  our  temporal  happiness  and  our 
eternal  salvation." 

The  elder  Mozart  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  without  knowing  of  her  ilhiess, 
began  a  letter  to  hia  wife,  designed  to 
reach  her  on  her  name-day;  bnt, 
before  its  conclosion,  he  had  received 
his  son's  letter,  and  seen  the  Abb^ 
and  had  thns  learned  not  only  her 
danger  bat  its  result. 

«<  M.  Bullinger  found  us,  as  every  one 
else  did,  in  deep  affliction;  I  handed 
him  your  letter  without  saying  a  word; 
he  dissembled  very  well;  and  having 
read  it,  enquired  what  I  thought  about 
it.  I  said,  that  I  firmly  believed  my 
dear  wife  was  no  more.  He  almost 
feared  the  same  thing,  he  told  me — and 
then,  like  a  tme  fr&nd,  entered  upon 
consolatory  topics^  and  said  to  me  every 
thing  that  I  had  before  said  to  myself. 
We  finished  our  conversation,  and  our 
friends  gradually  left  us  with  much  con- 
cern. M.  Bullinger,  however,  remained 
behind,  and  when  we  were  alone,  asked 
me  whether  I  believed  that,  there  was 
any  ground  for  hope  alter  svch  a  de- 
scription of  the  illnesB  at  had  been 
given.  I  replied,  that  I  not  merely 
believed  her  dead  by  this  time — ^bat 
that  she  was  already  so  on  the  very  day 
that  the  letter  was  written;  that  I  had 


resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
must  remember  that  I  have  two  ehil* 
dren,  who  I  hoped  would  love  me^  as  I 
lived  solely  and  entirely  for  them ;  in- 
deed, that  I  felt  so  certain,  as  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  write  to,  and  re-> 
mind  yon  of  the  consequences!,  &c 
Upon  this  he  said,  '  Yes,  she  Is  dead,* 
and  in  that  instant  the  scales  fell  frona 
my  eyes;  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident  had  prevented  my  perceivings 
what  I  else  should  have  suspected,  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter — namely^ 
how  probable  it  was  that  you  had  pri- 
vately communicated  the  real  truth  to- 
H.  Bullinger.  In  fact,  your  letter  sto- 
pified  me — it  at  first  was  such  a  blow  aa 
to  render  me  incapable  of  reflection.  I 
have  now  no  more  to  say.  Do  not  b» 
anxious  on  my  aocount;  I  shall  bear  my 
sorrow  like  a  man.  Remember  what  » 
tenderly  loving  mother  you  have  had 
now  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  all 
her  care — as  in  your  mature  years, 
after  my  death,  you  will  mine,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  afFection.  If  yon. 
love  me,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  do, 
take  care  of  your  health — on  your  life 
hangs  mine,  and  the  future  support  of 
your  affectloDate  sister.  Uow  incom- 
prehensibly bitter,  a  thing  it  is,  when 
death  rends  asunder  a  happy  marriage 
^can  only  be  known  by  experience." 

In  a  few  days,  Mozarf  wrote  to  his 
father  again : — 

^  I  hope  that  yon  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  with  firmness  some  intelli- 
gence of  a  very  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressing character ;  indeed,  my  last  let- 
ter, of  the  3d,  will  not  have  encouraged 
yon  to  expeet  any  thing  very  fiivonr- 
able.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  di^ 
(the  3d,)  at  tweiity*one  minutes  after 
ten  at  night,  my  mother  fell  hapialy 
asleep  in  God,  and  was  already  expe* 
riencing  the.Joys  of  heaven  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  wrote  to  you.  All  was 
orer — I  wrote  to  you  in  the  night,  and 
I  trust  that  you  and  my  sister  mil  par- 
don this  slight  bnt  very  necessary  arti- 
fice ; — for  when,  after  all  the  distress, 
that  I  had  suffered,  I  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  you,  I  could  not  possibly  per- 
suade myself  to  surprise  you  all  at  onoe- 
with  the  dreadful  and  fatal  news.  Now, 
however,  I  hope  that  yon  have  both 
prepared  yonrselvee  to  hear  the  worst; 
and  after  giving  way  to  the  reasonable 
and  naturid  impulsea  of  your  grief*  to 
iobmit  younelvee  at  last  to  i&  will  o£ 
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Oody  and  to  adore  his  iiucmtabley  vn* 
lathomable,  and  all-wise  proridence. 

»  «  ♦  ♦     * 

^  I  write  this  in  the  house  of  Madame 
^Tpinay  and  M.  Baron  de  Grimm,  with 
whom  I  am  now  staying,  and  where  I 
liare  a  pretty  little  room  with  a  pleasant 
prospect,  and  am,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  happy.  It  would  be  a  great 
-additional  comfort  were  I  to  hear  that 
my  dear  father  and  sister  had  resigned 
themselves  with  fortitude  and  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God ;  trusting  him 
entirely,  in  the  full  conviction  that  every 
thing  is  ordered  for  our  good.  Dear 
father — be  comforted !  Dearest  sister- 
be  comforted ! — ^you  know  not  the  kind 
intentions  of  your  brother  towards  you; 
l)ecau8e  hitherto  they  have  not  been  in 
his  power  to  fulfil. 

**  I  hope  that  you  will  both  be  careful 
of  your  health.  Remember  that  you 
have  still  a  son — a  brother — ^who  will 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  your 
liappiness,  well  knowing  what  sacrifices 
you  are  both  ready  to  make  for  him, 
and  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  nei- 
ther of  you  will  oppose  the  fulfilment  of 
his  honourable  wishes.  Oh!  then  we 
will  lead  a  life  as  peaceful  and  happy  as 
is  attainable  in  this  world ;  and  at  length, 
in  God's  time,  meet  all  together  again 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  object  for 
which  we  were  created." 

We  have  given  these  letters  at  some 
length,  as  we  think  they  show  the 
worth,  affection,  and  right  feeling  of 
the  whole  family. 

The  disconsolate  state  in  which  his 
father  was  thns  left,  decided  Mozart, 
however  relnctant,  to  return  to  the 
hated  service  of  the  Archbishop  at 
t^lzbnrg.  The  terms  on  which  he 
was  received  back  were  somewhat 
Improved,  for  his  absence  had  render- 
ed his  value  more  perceptible ;  and  a 
.greater  latitude  was  allowed  him  in 
visiting  and  composing  for  other 
coorts.  In  the  winter  of  1780-1,  he 
made  nse  of  his  leave  of  absence  by 
writing  and  bringing  ont  at  Munich, 
with  triumphant  snccess,  the  splendid 
serious  opera  of  Idomeneo^  always  so 
great  a  favourite  with  himself,  and 
which  is  still  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece. 

**  With  this  work,  the  most  important 
in  its  influence  on  musio,  Mosart  crowned 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  score isstill 
apictiire  to  the  musician.    It  exhibits 


consummate  knowledge  of  the  theatre, 
displayed  in  an  opera  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  complexity ;  which  unites  to 
a  great  orchestra  the  effects  of  a  double 
chorus  on  the  stage  and  behind  the 
scenes;  and  introduces  marches,  pro- 
cessions, and  dances,  to  various  accom- 
paniments in  the  orchestra,  behind  the 
scenes,  or  under  the  stage.  This  model 
opera,  in  which  Mosart  rises  on  the 
wing  from  one  beauty  to  another 
through  long  acts,  was  completed,  as 
we  have  seen,  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
"ever  since  has  defied  the  scrutiny  of 
musicians  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest 
negligence  of  style." 

In  March  1781,  Mozart  followed  the 
Salzbnrgconrt  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  such  indignity  by  his 
patron,  as  finally  to  terminate  theu- 
connexion.  The  author  of  Idameneo 
was  required  to  take  his  meals  at  the 
same  table  with  his  grace's  valets, 
confectioner,  and  cooks.  This  was 
too  much,  even  for  Mozart's  good- 
nature ;  and,  aggravated  by  the  Arch* 
bishop's  refusal  to  allow  the  display 
of  his  talents  to  the  public,  gave  him 
courage  to  insist  for  his  dismissal. 

**  The  step,  however,  of  resigning  a 
pension,  and  of  throwing  himself  entirely 
upon  the  public  for  fame  and  suppqrt, 
was  a  more  important  one  than  his 
sanguine  imagination  and  exdtement  of 
feeUng  permitted  him  at  the  time  to 
contemplate.  How  far  his  bcong  an 
imappointed  composer  may  have  has- 
tened the  production  of  his  immortal 
works,  is  open  to  question ;  but  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  in  struggling  against 
the  difiiculties  in  which  he  was  thereby 
involved,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  absence  of  any  immediate 
design  of  a  new  dramatic  composition, 
and  delighted  at  the  effect  which  his 
public  performance  on  the  pianoforte 
had  created  at  Vienna,  Mosart  forgot 
all  the  fears  he  had  expressed  prerionsly 
to  his  journey  to  Paris ;  thought  no 
more  that  teaching  would  interfere  with 
the  higher  vocation  of  his  muse ;  and 
was  content  to  become  the  fashionable 
performer,  teacher,  and  pianoforte  com- 
poser of  the  day.  This  mode  of  fife  for 
a  time  had  its  temptations  and  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  stall 
better  assist  his  father  at  Vienna  than 
at  Salzburg,  as  he  was  at  intervals  aUe 
to  remit  to  him  sums  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  ducats.  But  here  commenced  the 
precarious  existence  which  the  composer 
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yma  for  ^le^fatare' dcolined  to  load 
For,  not  only  wa«  tbo  taste  of  Vienna 
thei^  as  now,  proverbially  variable  and 
flippant^^not  only  was  ooBoert-givin^ 
an  unoertain  qieoulation,  and  teaohiny 
an  xnconstant  souroe  of  inoome— 4Nit  in 
a  man,  who,  like  Jrloaarty  bad,  from  time 
to  timey  strong  inpalses  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
order  and  r^ularity  of  his  en^sagenenU 
were  made  to  yield  to  the  ol^^eot  WiUo|i 
engrossed  him  $  and  that  the  profits  of 
his  time  were  sacrifioed  on  the  one  hand, 
-without  any  proportionate  advantage  on 
the  other." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Moeiirt*8 
payment  for  teaching  among  the 
Attstriaa  nobility,  was  at  the  rate  of 
five  shillingB  a  lesson  1 

Mocart  was  distingnisfaed  for  vir- 
tues which  belong  only  to  great  or 
good  men  when  labouring  in  the  field 
of  emulation — an  absence  of  all  envy 
and  jealousy,  of  which  Jie  was  hima^ 
too  much  the  olject,  and  a  jnst  and 
^nerous  estimate  of  eacoeltenoe  in 
others.  As  observed  by  Mr  Holmes, 
good  mnsic,  not  bis  own,  was  his  best 
relaxation  from  his  toils;  and  his  pir&- 
decessors  and  contemporaries  w;ere 
alike  sore  of  that  sincere  admiration 
which  sprang  from  an  anselfish  love 
of  the  art.  His  regard  and  respect  for 
Haydn,  who  was  greatly  his  inferior 
in  genius  and  power,  is  a  pleasing 
illostration  of  what  we  have  said. 

''  At  this  tnne,  Joseph  Haydn  was 
established  as  kapell-meister  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Pcusce  Nicholas  Esterhasy,  and 
«ttjoyed  a  very  extensive  reputation, 
which,  indeed,  the  native  energy  of  his 
genius,  and  the  fortunate  circumstanees 
tif  his  mature  life,  enabled  him' to  earn 
with  ease  in  a  variety  of  cempositicfiis. 
He  was  frequently  at  Vienna,  in  the 
suite  of  his  prinoe ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  Hoaart,  who  had  long  Kved  -on 
terns  of  nnitaal  esteem  with  Miehaiel 
Haydn,  at  Salabarg,  sheuld  be  pre^Bs- 
posed  to  a  regard  for  his  brother  ;-«but 
the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  sincerity 
of  Joseph  Haydn's  charaeter,  when 
united  with  ^e  ohamung  qualities  of 
ius  genius,  oflbred  more  than  the  mate- 
•ciab  for  an  ordinary  friendebip.  The 
attaohment  of  these  two  men  remains 
Booordingly  one  of  tiie  most  honourable 
monnmetits  of  the  virtuous  love  Df  ait 
that  musical  histery  can  produce.  Haydn 
was  «t  this  period  about  fifty  years  of 
nge.    Sis  oonstant  habit  of  writing  five 


Jioars  a&dag^had  aoeuHdatedina 
of  years  a  large  neUection  of  qaartel% 
pianofiorte  music,  church  muvc,  and 
symphonies  most  of  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  spirit  and  elegance-^ 
their  style,  and  the  clearness  and  orig^ 
nality  of  their  design.  Hoxart  at  onca 
saw  and  acknowledged  theexoellenee  of 
Haydn ;  and  in  his  f utur»  intereonraa 
wiUi  that  master,  took  the  part  which 
the  diffierenee  of  their  age,  if  not  of 
their  geniuflj,  rendered  gvaoefiil — ^by  da» 
ferring  to  his  judgment  with  all  the 
meekness  of  a  learner.  To  Haydn  h» 
subanitted  many  of  his  compositioaa 
before  publication ;  delighting  often  t» 
call  him  his  master  and  model  in  quaiw 
tet  writing,  which  he  now  began  to  ooV- 
tivate  in  earnest ;  and  nmittii^  no  cirw 
cumstance  which  could  gratify  the  vet^ 
jran  musician  in  possessing  such  an 
admirer.  Haydn  on  his  part  repaid  all 
this  devotion  with  becoming  generosity. 
However  conscious  that,  in  the  univer- 
sality of  musical  power,  his  own  gemua 
must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  ia 
oomparison  with  that  of  his  friend,  ha 
harboured  no  envious  or  unworthy  sei^ 
liment ;  and  death  alone  interrupted  the 
Jcind  relation  in  which  each  stood  to  the 
other. 

"  At  the  musical  parties  which  Menuet 
^ave  from  time  to  time,  when  he  had  new 
compositions  to  try,  and  leisure  to  in- 
dulge his  disposition  for  sociality,  Haydn 
was  a  frequent  guiist,  and  no  one  more 
profoundly  enjoyed  the  extraoidinary 
beauty  and  perfection  of  Moxwrt's  piano- 
forte playing.  Years  after,  when  thoas 
fing^*»  And  -the  soul  which  animated 
them,  were  sought  for  in  vain,  a  few 
touching  words  from  Haydn  spoVa 
more  feefiagly  to  the  imagination,  in  the 
description  of  that  beauty,  than  the 
most  laboured  and  minute  criticism 
could  have  done.  *  Mozart's  playing^* 
aaid  he,  *  I  can  never  forget.* " 

Haydn's  high  estimate  of  his  friend^a 
snperiMity  to  himael^  was  always  ex- 
pressed with  equal  generoaity.  in  m 
company  of  oiitios,  who  dlscoverad 
that  then  were  frndts  ia  Moaarfs 
^mras,  Haydn,  when  appealed  to, 
replied--'' AU I  know  is,  tiiat  Mosact 
IS  the  greatest  composer  now  exial- 
ittg,*'  When  applied  to,  in  1787,  ^ 
write  a  comic  opera,  Haydn  tfaanqulit 
a  new  subject,  -or  UbreMB^  w^4  be 
necessary,  and  adds— 

^  ^ven  then  it  would  be  a  l)dld  at- 
tempt, as  scarcely  any  one  can  stand  by 
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ihe«ub  of 'fte  ^VMt  HoBurt.  RMrwere 
it  fMtf^Ue  tbttt  I  eonld  impMW  -every 
iamnd  of  iiiiiaie»  farttonlevly  anumg  the 
gM»tf  with  ihiKt  tdeep  -minicsl  intoUi- 
ffBUce  of  the  imiBitable  worhs  of  Moiari 
.^thst  earalMii  «£  the  toal  with  whiiih 
they  .a&oft  .in«^  and  in  ivhich  I  both 
Qsmpr^cpd  sad  !feel.then«  the  natknit 
madid  eeniend  together  for  the  pence 
Btoa  of  enofaA^feBL  Pragae  eught  te 
ntatB  him,  and  rewanl  Urn  weU  too ; 
dee  the  hietory  of  great  geniae  ie  me- 
laachdy,  and  offers  poeteri^  bnt  eligU 
eneoaaagement  te  exertum,  nhich  lelfae 
reaeoBy  ahm  !  that  manj  hopef al  and 
aephiog  spiritB  are  repreeeed.  I  fed 
ndigiiaiit  that  tiiie  umque  Mozart  is  not 
yet  eagaged  at  aame  royal  or  imperial 
aonrt  Forgive  aie  if  I  stray  from  the 
anbjeet— 4>iEt  I  hnFelhe  man  too  madi.'* 

Again,  when  engaged,  Along  with 
Mozart,  for  Salomon'a  concerts  in 
England — a  plan  which,  so  far  a« 
Moeart  was  conoemed,  was  unhappily 
not  carried  out— Haydn- s  only  stipn- 
Ifl^n  waa,  that  his  compositione 
shonld  pFeeede  those  of  his  friend; 
and  avowed,  wiih  unparalleled  irank^ 
ness,  his  feeling  that  he  would  other- 
wise have  less  ehanoe  of  being  heard 
with  suecees. 

The  celebrity  of  Mozart,  and  the 
applause  whioh  attended  some  of  his 
new  compositions,  procured  him  the 
notice,  and  nltimately  the  patronage, 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph — thongh  some- 
what nnsteadiljconferred,  and  divided 
i^ith  unworthy  Italian  rivals.  The 
change,  however,  was  tardy,  and,  when 
it  came,  did  not  much  improve  his  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  The  appoint- 
ments he  held  made  bnt  a  miserable 
sinecure,  with  a  still  more  miserable 
salary;  but  the  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied by  soft  words  and  familiar  looks, 
whteh,  with  Moaart's  kindly  disposi- 
tion, aerved  to  attach  hun  to  his  im- 
perial master,  better  than  would  Iumfo 
been  ^ne  by  a  larger  aUowance  an- 
graciously  given. 

In  the  mean  tune,  relying  upon  his 
position  as  a  composer,  and  hoping 
for  the  best,  Mozart  had  formed  the 
connexion,  as  to  which  Mr  Hogarth 
jnsUy  says,  "  that  his  fixing  his  affec- 
tions on  the  admirable  woman  whom 
he  married,  was  the  wisest  act,  as  it 
was  the  happiest  event,  of  his  life. 
Constance  Weber  was  his  guide — ^his 
monitress — his  gnardian  angel.  She 
regulated  his  domestic  establishment 
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-^■umagad  -hoB  aflGnnr^-^faa  th^  cheep* 
M  GompsnioB  of  hia  happier  honrs— ^ 
and  his  Bever-fatting  eonaolatioB  im 
deknesB  and  despondency.  He  pas* 
donately  lovvd  her,«and  evineed  faitf 
fe^nge  %y  the  most  tender  and  deli* 
eate  attentions.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hozarf  s  at* 
tacfament  had  at  first  been  directed  t6 
his  wife's  elder  sister,  and  seemed  tq 
be  returned  on  her  part.  Bnt  after 
his  absence  in  Paris,  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived when  they  again  met,  and,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  he  transferred 
his  affections  to  Constance,  who  be- 
came his  wife. 

Bich  as  this  union  was  in  affectiox^ 
and  in  all  the  happiness  that  affectioii 
can  bestow,  it  was  soon  checkered  by 
distress  and  difficulty.  The  health  of 
the  wife  hecame  precavions ;  and  Mo- 
zart^s  ignorance  of  the  world,  as  wcdi 
as  his  genennia  and  joyons  disposi** 
tiim,  joined  to  the  precarions  and 
varying  amovnt  of  his  earnings,  and 
the  disappointment  in  his  prospecte 
of  imperial  favour,  involved  him  ia 
debt,  whidi,  by  evertaxing  his  mhid 
and  body,  led  to  the  errors  and  ex- 
eesses,  such  as  they  were,  of  his  latter 
life,  and  ultimately  undermined  his 
eonfltltution,  and  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  tomb. 

The  *^res  angusta  domi"  stimu- 
lated the  composer's  pen,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  productions  at  thi^ 
time  is  marvellous.  The  taste  of 
Tienna,  however,  was  capricious; 
and  cabals  among  singers  and  critics 
succeeded  in  deadening  the  effect  of 
his  Figaro^  when  first  brought  out, 
and  in  thoroughly  disgusting  Mozart 
with  the  Viennese  opera.  How  dif- 
ferent the  reception  which  it  met  firoB^ 
the  true  hearts  and  wdl-attaned  earn 
^f  the  Bohemian  audi^ces!  It  was  in 
Febraary  1787,  after  parting  with  tha 
Btonaoea,  on  their  leavhig  for  Eng*^ 
land,  with  a  hope  tint  ihe  mighty 
taaster  wodd  soon  be  allured  to  fid* 
low  them,  that  his  Bohemian  viait 
waspaidi 

"  In  the  verv  same  week  that  he  parted 
from  his  English  friends,  Mozart  UmselT 
set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Prague,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  rery  cordially  invited 
by  a  distinguished  nobleman  and  con* 
noisseur,  Count  John  Joseph  Thun,  wh6^ 
maintained  in  his  service  an  excellent 
private  band.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional expedition  of  any  consequence 
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in  which  lie  had  engaged  Binoe  his  teU. 
tlement  in  Vienna ;  it  was  proseontod 
under  the  most  favourable  anspicesy  and 
with  glowing  anticipations  of  that  plea- 
sure for  which  he  so  ardently  longed, 
but  so  imperfectlj  realized  at  home-^ 
the  entire  sympathy  of  the  public.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed.  On  the  same 
ereningthat  he  alighted  at  the  castle 
of  his  noble  entertainer,  his  opera  of 
'  Figaro  *  was  given  at  the  theatre,  and 
Mozart  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  the  midst  of  that  Bohemian  audience 
of  whose  enthunasm  and  taste  he  had 
heard  sn  much.  The  news  of  his  pre- 
sence in  the  theatre  quickly  ran  through 
the  parterre,  and  the  overture  was  no 
sooner  ended  than  the  whole  audience 
rose  and  gave  him  a  general  acclama- 
tion of  welcome,  amidst  deafening  salvos 
of  applause. 

**  The  success  of  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,* 
so  unsatisfactory  at  Vienna,  was  unex- 
ampled at  Prague,  where  it  amounted 
to  absolute  intoxication  and  frenzy. 
Having  run  through  the  whole  previous 
winter  without  intermption,  and  rescued 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre  from  ruinous 
embarrassments,  the  opera  was  arranged 
in  every  possible  form ;  for  the  piano- 
forte, for  wind-instruments  (garden 
music,)  as  violin  quintets  for  the  cham- 
ber, and  German  dances;  in  short,  the 
melodies  of  '  Figaro '  re-echoed  in 
every  street  and  every  garden;  nay, 
even  the  blind  harper  himself,  at  the 
door  of  the  beer>house,  was  obliged  to 
atiike  up  Non  piii  andrai  if  he  wished 
to  gain  an  audience,  or  earn  a  kreutzer. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  popular  parts 
0f  the  opera  on  the  public  at  large ;  its 
more  refined  beauties  exercised  an  equal 
influence  on  musicians.  The  director  of 
the  orchestra,  Strobach,  under  whose 
superintendence 'Figaro'  was  executed 
at  Prague,  often  declared  the  excite- 
ment and  emotion  of  the  band  in  ac« 
companying  this  work  to  have  been 
auoh,  that  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them,  himself  included,  who^  when  the 
performance  was  finished,  would  not 
have  cheerfully  recommenoed  and  played 
the  wh<^e  through  again. 

*^  Finding  himself,  at  length,  in  aregion 
of  sympathy  so  genial  and  delightful,  a 
Aew  era  in  the  existence  of  tile  com* 
poser  seemed  to  open,  and  he  abandoned 
himself  widiout  reserve  to  its  pleasures. 
In  retracing  a  life  so  ill  rewarded  by 
contemporaries,  and  so  checkered  by 
calamity,  it  is  pleasant  to  dally  awhile 
in  the  primrose  path,  and  enjoy  the 
opening  prospects  of  good  fortune. 
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**  In  a  few  days  be  was  cslled  npon  to 
give  a  grand  concert  at  the  opera-honse. 
This  was  in  reality  his  first  paUie  ^- 
pearance,  and  many  cireumstancea  om^ 
spire  to  render'  it  memorable;  bnt 
cSiiefly  that  every  piece  throvghoBt  the 
performance  was  of  his  own  compoci* 
tion.  The  concert  ended  by  an  impro* 
visation  on  the  pianoforte.  Having  pre- 
luded and  played  a  fantasia,  which  lasted 
a  good  hate-hour,  Mozart  rose ;  but  the 
stormy  and  outn^eous  applause  of  his 
Bohemian  audience  was  not  to  be  ap« 
peased,  and  he  again  sat  down,  ffis 
second  fantana,  wldch  was  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  met  with  the  same 
success ;  the  applause  was  without  end, 
and  long  after  he  had  retired  to  the 
withdrawing-room,  be  heard  the  people 
in  the  theatre  tkunderkt^  for  his  re-ap* 
pearance.  Inwardly  delighted,  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  thinl  time.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  beg^n,  when  every 
noise  was  hushed,  and  the  stillness  of 
death  reigned  throughout  the  theatre,  a 
voice  in  the  |nt  cried  *  from  JV^or^* 
He  took  the  hint,  and  ended  this  triom* 
phant  display  of  skill'  by  extemporisiag 
a  dozen  of  the  most  interesting  and  sci-> 
entific  variations  upon  the  air  N<m  pik 
andrai.  It  is  needless  to  mention  th» 
uproar  that  followed.  The  concert  waa 
altogether  found  so  delightinl,  that  a  se- 
cond upon  the  same  plan,  soon  followed. 
A  sonnet  was  written  in  his  honour,  and 
his  performances  brought  him  one  tiiou* 
sand  florins.  Wherever  he  appeared 
in  public,  it  was  to  meet  testimonies  of 
esteem  and  affection.  His  emotion  at 
ti^e  reception  of  'Figaro*  in  Prague 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  tiie  manager,  Bondini,  '  As  the 
Bohemians  understand  me  so  well,  I 
must  write  an  opera  on  purpose  for 
them.'  Bondiid  took  him  at  his  wor^ 
and  entered  with  him,  on  the  spot,  into 
a  contract  to  furnish  his  theatre  with  an 
opera  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Thus 
was  hud  the  foundation  of  '  B  Don  Oio* 
vanni.' " 

The  greatest  of  Mozart's  operas  waa 
composed  at  Pragae,  on  a  second 
visit  thither  in  1787,  when  he  lired 
wiUi  a  musical  friend  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  **  Here,  on  an  elevated 
site  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
antique  magnificence  of  Prague,  its 
faded  castles,  mined  cloisters,  and 
other  majestic  remains  of  feudal  times, 
under  the  mild  rays  of  an  autumnal 
sun,  and  in  the  open  air,  Don  Gw^ 
vanm  was  written."    It  was  imme* 
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diately  brought  oat  at  Pragne  with 
the  sQcoess  it  deserves,  and  was  after- 
wards performed  at  Vienna,  but  was 
badly  got  np,  and  bnt  indifferently 
received.  ^^  Don  Giovanni,**  said  its 
author,  ^'was  rather  written  for 
Pragne  than  Vienna,  bnt  chiefly  for 
myself  and  my  friends.*'  It  is  a  dis- 
graceful fact,  that  it  was  eclipsed  in 
popnlarity'  among  the  Viennese  by 
the  "  Tarrare  **  of  Salieri,  of  which  no 
^ne  now  knows  any  thing. 

In  1787  Mozart*s  father  died  at 
Salzbnrg,  less  happy,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
than  his  own  worth  and  his  son's 
genios  should  have  made  him.  But 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  great  truth, 
*  that  fame,  and  often  merely  posthu- 
yious  fame,  is  the  chief  external  bless- 
ing that  awaits  men  of  extraordinary 
mental  powers  in  the  arts,  and  that 
the  appropriate  reward  of  genius,  any 
more  than  of  virtue,  is  not  always — 
'*  bread.**  On  hearing  of  bis  father's 
illness,  Mozart  had  written  him  in  af- 
fectionate terms — 

''  I  have  jnst  receired  some  newtf 
vrhieh  has  given  me  a  sad  blow;  the 
more  so,  as  your  last  letter  left  me 
reason  to  suppose  that  ^rou  were  in  per- 
fect health.  I  now,  howeyer,  learn  that 
you  are  really  very  ill.  How  anxiously 
1  await  and  hope  for  some  comforting 
intelligence  from  you  I  need  hardly  say, 
although  I  have  long  since  accnstomed 
tDyself  in  all  things  to  expect  the  worst. 
As  death,  rightly  considered,  fulfils  the 
real  design  of  our  life,  I  hare  for  the 
last  two  years  made  myself  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  true  friend  of  man- 
kind, that  his  image  has  no  longer  any 
terrors  for  me,  but  much  that  is  peace- 
ful and  consoling ;  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  know  bim  as  the  key  to  our  true 
felicity.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  with- 
out reflecting  that,  perhaps  (young  as  I 
am),  I  may  never  see  another  day ;  yet 
no  one  who  knows  me  will  say  that  I 
urn  gloomy  or  morose  in  society.  For 
this  blessing  I  daily  thank  my  Creator, 
and  from  my  heart  wish  it  participated 
by  my  fellow-men." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
4ost  a  valued  and  valuable  friend  in 
Dr  Barisani  of  Vienna,  whose  medical 
attentions  had  ahready  been  eminently 
useful  to  him,  and  might,  if  they  had 
Ibeen  continued,  have  saved  him  from 
those  irregularities  of  alternate  labour 
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and  indulgence  which  so  soon  after- 
wards began  to  affect  his  health. 
Mozart  made,  on  this  occasion,  an 
affecting  entry  in  his  memorandum- 
book,  under  some  lines  which  l9s 
friend  had  written  for  him. 


II 


To-day,  the  2d  of  September,  I 
hare  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  through 
an  unexpected  death,  this  honourable 
man,  by  best  and  dearest  friend,  and  the 
preserver  of  my  life.  He  is  happy  !•— 
but  I — we,  and  all  who  thoroughly 
knew  him,  cannot  again  be  so — ^till  w» 
have  the  felicity  to  meet  him  in  a  betterv 
world,  never  again  to  separate." 

In  1789,  Mozart  visited  Prussia; 
where  he  was  well  received  by  every 
one,  and  seems  to  have  been  happy. 
We  may  here  insert  part  of  a  wellr 
known  letter,  written  about  this  time» 
to  an  amateur  bai'on,  which  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  Mozart*s  character 
and  habits,  as  well  as  of  the  mixed 
tone  of  good  humour  and  good  sense 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  both 
written  and  conversed.  The  baroa 
had  sent  him  some  tolerable  music, 
and  some  better  wine. 

'*  To  THE  Baboit  V . 

**  Herewith  I  return  you,  my  good 
baron,  your  scores ;  and  if  you  perceive 
that  in  my  hand  there  are  more  noia 
benes  than  notes,  you  will  find  from  the 
sequel  of  this  letter  how  that  has  hap- 
pened. Your|  symphony  has  pleased 
me,  on  account  of  its  ideas,  more  than 
the  other  pieces,  and  yet  I  think  that 
it  will  produce  the  least  effect.  It  is 
too  much  crowded,  and  to  hear  it  par- 
tially or  piecemeal  (ttuekweise)  would 
be,  by  your  permission,  like  beholding 
an  ant-hill  (AmeiMfi  hau/en).  I  mean 
to  say,  that  it  is  as  if  Eppes,  tiie  deril, 
were  in  it. 

Ton  must  not  snap  your  fingers  at 
me,  my  dearest  friend,  for  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  have  spoken  out  so 
candidly  if  I  could  have  supposed  that 
it  would  g^ve  you  offence.  Nor  need 
you  wonder  at  this ;  for  it  is  so  with  all 
composers  who,  without  having  from 
their  infancy,  as  it  were,  been  trained 
by  the  whip  and  the  curses  (Donnerwet^ 
ter)  of  the  maestro,  pretend  to  do  every 
thing  with  natural  talent  alone.  Somo 
compose  fairly  enough,  but  with  other 
people's  ideas,  not  possessing  any  them- 
selves ;  others,  who  have  ideas  of  thei^ 
own,  do  not  understand  how  to  treat 
and  master  them.   This  last  is  your  case* 
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Onlj  do  not  ^e  vigry,  pray !  to  St 
Cecilia's  sake,  not  angry  that  I  break  oat 
80  abruptly.  But  your  song  has  a  beau- 
tiful cantabile,  and  your  dear  Frcienxl 
ovght  to  sing  it  very  often  to  you,  which 
I  should  like  ajs  much  to  see  as  to  hear. 
The  minuet  in  the  quartet  is  also  pleasing 
enough,  particularly  from  the  place  I 
kave  marked.  The  coda,  however,  may 
well  clatter  or  tinkle,  but  it  will  never 
]vodace  mtuic;  tapUnd  «at,  and  also  te- 
the  nihU  sapienti,  by  whom  I  mean  my« 
self.  I  am  not  rery  expert  in  writing 
«n  such  subjects;  I  rather  show  at 
once  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  joy 
I  read  your  letter ;  only  you  ought  not 
to  have  praised  me  so  much.  We  may 
get  accustomed  to  the  hearing  of  such 
things,  but  to  read  them  is  not  quite  so 
well.  You  good  people  make  too  much 
of  me ;  I  do  not  deserve  it,  nor  my  com- 
positions either.  And  what  shall  I  say 
to  your  present,  my  dearest  baron,  that 
eame  like  a  star  in  a  dark  night,  or  like 
a  flower  in  winter,  or  like  a  cordial  in 
sickness  ?  God  knows  how  I  am  oblig- 
«d^  at  times,  to  toil  and  labour  to  gain  a 
wretched  livelihood,  and  Stanerl,  (Con- 
stance,) too,  must  get  something. 

'*  To  him  who  has  told  you  that  I  am 
growing  idle,  I  request  you  sincerely 
(and  a  baron  may  well  do  such  a  thing) 
to  give  him  a  good  box  on  the  ear« 
How  gladly  would  I  work  and  work,  if 
it  were  only  left  me  to  write  always 
such  music  as  I  please,  and  as  I  can 
write ;  such,  I  mean  to  say,  as  I  myself 
set  some  value  upon.  Thus  I  composed 
three  weeks  ago  an  orchestralsymphony, 
and  by  to-morrow's  post  I  vrrite  again 
to  Hoffmeister  (the  muslc-scUer)  to 
offer  him  three  pianoforte  quataors» 
supposing  that  he  is  able  to  pay.  Ob 
heavens  1  were  I  a  wealthy  man,  I  would 
say,  *  Mozart,  compose  what  you  please, 
mnd  as  well  as  you  can;  but  tUl  yon 
offer  me  something  finished^  you  shall 
not  get  a  single  kreutzer.  I'll  buy  of 
joQ  every  MS.,  and  you  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  go  about  and  offer  it  for.  sale 
Bke  a  hawker.'  Good  God !  how  said  all 
this  makes  me,  and  then  again  how  angry 
and  savage,  and  it  is  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  I  do  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done.  You  see,  my  dear  good 
IHend,  so  it  is,  and  not  as  stupid  or  vile 
'Wretches  {lumpen)  may  have  told  you. 
Xet  thisy  however,  go  a  cossa  dd 
cKovolo. 

**  I  now  come  to  the  most  difficult 
part  of  your  letter,  which  I  would  wiU- 


ingly  peas  o^^  in  afilenos!;  for  here  mjt 


pen  denies  me.  its  service.  Still  I  wilL 
try, .  even  at  the  risk  of  being  well 
laughed  at.  You  say,  you  should  lik» 
to  know  my  way  of  composing,  and 
what  melhod  I  follow  in  writing  worksT 
of  some  extent  I  can  really  say  no' 
more  on  this  subject  than  the  foUow* 
ing ;  for  I  myself  know  no  more  about' 
it,  and  cannot  account  for  it.  When  I 
am,  as  it  were,  completely  myself,  en*> 
tirely  alone,  and  of  good  cheer — say, 
travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  walking' 
after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  nigi^ 
when  I  cannot  sleep;  it  is  on  snch  occa- 
sions that  my  ideas  flow  best  and  most 
abundantly.  Whence  and  how  they 
come,  I  know  not ;  nor  .can  I  forces 
tiiem.  Those  Ideas  that  please  me  I 
retain  in  memory,  and  am  aocustomedy 
as  I  have  been  told,  to  horn  them  to 
myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  way,  it 
soon  occurs  to  me  how  I  may  torn  this 
or  that  morsel  to  account,  so  as  to  mako 
a  good  dish  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  agroe^ 
ably  to  the  roles  of  counterpoint,  to  tho 
peculiarities  of  the  various  instrument^ 
^c. 

'*  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  pre-, 
vided  I  am  not  disturbed,  my  subject 
enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodised 
and  defined,  and  the  whole,  though  it 
be  long,  stands  almost  complete  and 
finished  in  my  mind,  so  that  I  can  sur* 
vey  it,  like  a  fine  picture  or  a  beautiful 
statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  hear  in 
my  imagination  the  parts  suecfsstWy, 
but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once 
{gleich  dUes  zusammen.)  What  a  delight 
this  is  I  cannot  tell !  All  this  inventing^ 
this  producing,  takes  place  in  a  pleasing 
lively  dream.  Still  the  actual  hearing 
of  the  tout  ensemble  is  after  all  the  besti. 
What  has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not 
easily  forget,  and  this  is  perhaps  die 
best  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Maker  to 
thank  for. 

"  When  I  proceed  to  write  down  mf 
ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of  my  me- 
mory, if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  what 
has  previously  been  collected  into  it  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned.  For  thit^ 
reason  the  committing  to  paper  is  done 
quickly  enough,  for  every  thing  is,  as  I 
said  before,  already  finished;  and  it 
rarely  differs  on  paper  from  what  it  was 
in  my  imagination.  At  this  oeeupatioiv 
I  can  thei^ore  suffer  myself  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  for  whatever  msy  be  going  on 
around  me,  I  write,  and  even  taUk,  but 
only  of  fowls  and  geese,  or  of  Gretel  or 
Biirbel,  or  some  such  matters.     Baft 
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why  my  prodiictioiis  take  tnjm  my  hand 
that  particular  form  and  style  that  makes 
them  MoMuiM,  and  diffevenft  from  the 
works  of  other  eonposers,  is  probably 
owin^  to  the  same  cause  which  renders 
my  nose  so  or  so  large>  so  aquUine,  or, 
in  short,  makes  it  Hozart*s,  and  different 
from  those  of  other  people.      For  I 
really  do  not  study  or  aim  at  any  origi- 
nality ;  I  shonldy  in  fkot,  not  be  able  to 
describe  in  what  mine  consists,  thoogh 
I  think  it  qnite  natural  that  persons  who 
haye  really  an  individual  appearance  of 
their  own,  are  also  differently  organized 
firom  others,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally.    At  least  I  know  that  I  hare  con« 
stituted  myself  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other.  ...         .         .        . 

^  Here,  my  best  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  the  pages  are  full,  and  the  bottle 
of  your  wine,  which  has  done  the  duty 
of  this  day,  is  nearly  empty.  But  since 
ihe  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  father- 
in-law,  to  request  the  hand  of  my  wife, 
I  hardly  ever  have  written  such  an 
enormously  long  one.  Pray  take  no- 
thing ilL  In  speaking,  as  in  writing,  I 
must  show  myself  as  I  am,  or  I  must 
hold  my  tongue,  and  throw  my  pen 
aside.  My  last  word  shall  be — ^my  dear- 
est friend,  keep  me  in  kind  remembrance* 
Would  to  God  I  could  one  day  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  joy  to  you  as  yon  have 
been  to  me.  Well !  I  drink  to  you  in 
this  glass :  long  live  my  good  and  faith- 
ful    "  W,  A.  MozASi." 

Before  he  left  Phissia,  the  King 
offered  him  an  appointment  and  a 
liberal  pension.  "  Can  I  leave  my 
good  Emperor?"  said  Mozart  with 
emotion.  The  proposal,  however, 
made  its  impression,  and  shortly 
afterwards  probably  enconraged  h  im,at 
Vienna,  on  occasion  of  fresh  intrlgnes 
against  him,  to  tender  his  resignation 
of  his  paltry  situation  there.  But  a 
klnd-Iike  appeal  from  his  imperial 
patron  drove  him  at  once  from  his 
Intention,  and  fixed  him  where  he 
was.  It  was  afterwards  hinted  to 
him  that  he  might,  at  least,  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  stipulate  for 
a  better  provision  for  himself.  "  Sa- 
tan himself,"  he  replied,  **  would 
hardly  have  thought  of  bargaining  at 
such  a  moment" 

The  year  1789-90  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  most  dlisastrons  in  the 
situation  of  his  affiiirs,  and  led  to  the 
most  unhappy  results. 


'<  The  music-shops,  as  a  souroe  of  in- 
oane^  were  almost  closed  to  him,  as  he 
could  not  submit  his  genius  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion.  Hoffmeister,  the  pub- 
lisher, having  once  advised  him  to  write' 
in  a  more  popular  style,  or  he  could  not 
continue  to  purchase  his  compositions, 
he  answered  with  unusual  bitterness, 
'  Then  I  can  make  no  more  by  my  pen, 
and  I  had  better  starve,  and  go  to  de- 
atraction  at  once.'  The  fits  of  dejection 
wluch  he  experienced  were  partly  the 
effect  of  bodily  ailments,  but  more  of  » 
weariness  with  the  perplexity  of  affidr% 
and  of  a  prospect  which  afforded  him 
but  one  object  on  which  he  could  gaze 
with  certainty  of  relief,  and  that  was 
--death.  Constant  disappMntment  in- 
troduced him  to  indulgences  which  he 
had  not  before  permitted  himself* 

''  He  became  wild  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  whatever  changed  the  scene 
was  delightful  to  him,  and  the  more  ex* 
travagant  the  better.  His  associates, 
and  the  frequent  guests  at  his  table, 
were  recommended  by  their  animal 
spirits  and  capacity  as  boon  companions. 
They  were  stage-players  and  orchestnd 
mnsicians,  low  and  unprincipled  person^, 
whose  acquaintance  injured  him  stiU 
more  in  reputation  than  in  purse. 
Two  of  these  men,  Schickaneder, 
the  director  of  a  theatre  (for  whom 
Mozart  wrote  the  '  Zauberflote,')  and 
Stadler,  a  clarionet-player,  are  Imown 
to  have  behaved  with  grosi  dishonesty 
towards  the  composer ;  and  yet  he  for- 
gave them,  and  continued  their  bene- 
factor. The  society  of  Slnckaneder,  a 
man  of  grotesque  humour,  often  in  diffi- 
etdties,  but  of  inexhaustible  cheerfulness 
and  good-fellowship,  had  attractions  for 
Monrt,  and  led  him  into  some  excesses 
that  contributed  to  the  disorder  of  his 
health,  as  he  was  obliged  to  retrieve  at 
night  the  hours  lost  in  the  day.  A  long- 
continued  irregularity  of  income,  also, 
disposed  him  to  make  the  most  of  any 
favourable  moment;  and  when  a  few 
rouleaus  of  gold  brought  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  the  Champagne  and  Tokay 
began  to  flow.  This  course  is  unhappily 
no  novelty  in  the  shifting  life  of  genius, 
overworked  and  ill- rewarded,  and  seek- 
ing to  throw  off  its  cares  in  the  pursuits 
and  excitements  of  vulgar  existence.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  the  composer  as  a 
man  of  pleasure,  in  order  to  understand 
certain  allusions  in  the  correspondence 
of  his  last  years,  when  his  affairs  were 
in  the  most  embarrassed  condition,  and 
his   absence  from  Vienna   frequently 
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caused  by  the  pressure  of  creditoi*s. 
He  appears  at  this  time  to  ha7e  expe-^ 
rienced  moments  of  poignant  self-re- 
proach. His  love  of  dancing,  masquer- 
ades, masked  balls,  &c.,  was  so  great, 
that  he  did  not  willingly  forego  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  any  one  of  those 
assemblies,  whether  public  or  private. 


Mozart,  [Xov. 

nature  by  preserving,  in  the  midst  of 
his  hasty  inconstancies,  the  most  ear- 
nest and  unfailing  attachment  to  his 
home.  It  is  a  curious  illastration  of  his ' 
real  character,  that  he  always  confessed 
his  transgressions  to  his  wife,  who  had 
the  wise  generosity  to  pardon  them, 
from  that  confidence  in  his  truth  wfaich 


He  dressed  handsomely,  and  wished  to'    survived  alike  the  troubles  and  temptm-^ 


make  a  favourable  impression  in  society 
independently  of  his  music.  He  was  sen- 
sitive with  regard  to  his  figure,  and  was 
annoyed  when  he  heard  that  the  Prussian 
ambassador  had  said  to  some  one, '  Tou 
must  not  estimate  the  genius  of  Mozart 
by  the  insigpiificance  of  his  exterior.' 
The  extremity  of  his  animal  spirits  may 
occasion  surprise.  He  composed  pan- 
tomimes and  ballets,  and  danced  in  them 
himself,  and  at  the  carnival  balls  some- 
times assumed  a  character.  He  was 
actually  incomparable  in  Arlequin  and 
Pierrot.  The  public  masquerades  at 
Vienna,  during  the  carnival,  were  sup- 
ported with  all  the  vivacity  of  Italy; 
the  emperor,  occasionally  mingled  in 
them,  and  his  example  was  generally 
followed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
measure  these  enjoyments  by  our  colder 
northern  notions^" 

It  should  be  added,  what  Mr 
fiolmes  tells  us  on  good  anthority, 
that  the  yice  of  ebriety  was  not 
among  Mozart^s  failings.  ^ '  He  drank 
to  the  point  of  exhilaration,  but  not 
beyond."  His  fondness  for  ballet- 
dancing  may  seem  strange  to  us,  who 
have  almost  a  Boman  repugnance  to 
such  exhibitions  in  men  of  good  sta- 
tion. But  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
minds  the  love  or  graceful  motion  may 
be  a  refined  passion  and  an  exalt^ 
art ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Mozart's 
'wife  told  of  him,  that,  in  his  own  es- 
timation, his  taste  lay  in  dancing 
4*ather  than  in  music. 

"  That  these  scenes  of  extravagant 
delight  seduced  him  into  occasional  in- 
dulgences, which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  purity  of  his  earlier  life,  it 
would  be  the  worst  affectation  in  his 
biographer  to  deny.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  the  vindication  of  Mozart  that  such 
temporary  errors  should  be  suppressed 
by  a  feeling  of  mistaken  delicacy.  Liv- 
ing in  such  a  round  of  excitements,  and 
tortured  by  perpetual  misfortunes, 
there  b  nothing  very  surprising  in  the 
fact,  that  he  should  sometimes  have  been 
drawn  into  the  dangerous  vortex;  but 
lie  redeemed  the  true  nobility  of  his 


tions  of  their  checkered  lives." 

Let  none  lightly  dare  either  to  con* 
demn  or  to  imitate  the  irregularities 
of  life  of  such  wondrous  men  as  Mo- 
zart and  our  own  Bums.  Those  who 
may  be  gifted  with  equally  strong  and 
exquisite  sensibilities  as  they,  as  fine 
and  flexible  affections,  as  bright  an 
imagination,  beautifying  every  object 
on  which  its  rainbow  colours  rest,  and 
who  have  been  equally  tried  by  afflic-- 
tion  and  misconstruction,  and  equally 
tempted  by  brilliant  opportunities  of 
pleasure  in  the  intervids  of  penury 
and  pain— these,  if  they  stand  fast, 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  they^ 
will  seldom  speak  uncharitably,  of 
their  brethren  who  have  fallen ;  or,  if 
they  fall,  they  may  be  heard  to  plead 
a  somewhat  similar  excuse.  But  let 
ordinary  men,  and  men  less  extraor- 
dinary than  those  we  speak  of,  be- 
ware how  they  either  refer  to  them  as 
a  reproach,  or  follow  them  as  aa 
example. 

The  excesses  of  men  of  genius  ard 
always  exaggerated  by  their  enemies, 
and  often  overrated  even  by  their 
friends  and  companions.  With  cha- 
racteristic fervour  they  enter  enthu- 
siastically into  every  thing  in  which 
they  engage ;  and,  when  they  indulge 
in  dissipation,  delight  to  sport  on  the 
brink  of  all  its  terrors,  and  to  outvie 
in  levity  and  extravagance  the  most 
practised  professors  of  their  new  art. 
Few  that  see  or  hear  them  think,  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  revels  thdr 
hearts  are  often  far  away,  or  are  ex- 
tracting good  from  the  evil  spread 
before  them ;  and  that  all  the  waste 
of  time  and  talent,  so  openly  and 
ostentatiously  exhibited,  is  compen- 
sated in  secret  by  longer  and  Intenser 
application  to  the  true  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  by  acts  of  atonement 
and  self-denial,  of  which  the  conscious 
stars  of  heaven  are  the  only  created 
witnesses.  The  worst  operation  of 
dissolute  indulgences  on  genius  is  not, 
perhaps,  tn  producing  depravity  of 
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heart  or  habits,  for  its  pare  plumes 
have  a  virtue  about  them  that  is  a 
preservative  against  pollution ;  but  in 
wearing  out  Sie  frame,  ruffling  the 
temper,  and  depressing  the  spirits, 
and  thus  embittering  as  well  as  short- 
ening a  career  that,  even  when  most 
peaceful  and  placid,  is  often  destined 
to  be  short  and  sad  enough. 

The  good-natured  sympathy  which 
Mozart  always  felt  in  the  welfare  of 
the  very  humblest  of  his  brethren  of 
the  lyre,  is  highly  creditable  to  him. 
But  the  extent  to  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  interests  to  serve  them,  was 
often  any  thing  but  prudent.  He  was 
devoid  of  every  sordid  and  avaricious 
feeling,  and  indeed  carried  his  gene- 
rosity to  an  excess. 

**  The  extreme  kindness  of  his  nature 
was  grossly  abused  by  artful  perform- 
ers^ music-sellers>  and  managers  of  thea- 
tres. Whenerer  any  poor  artists, 
strangers  in  Vienna,  applied  to  him  for 
assistance,  ht  offered  them  the  use  of 
his  house  and  table,  introduced  them  to 
the  persons  whom  he  thought  could  be 
of  use  to  them,  and  frequently  com- 
posed for  their  use  concertos,  of  which 
he  did  not  even  keep  a  copy,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  exclusiyo  ad- 
vantage of  playing  them.  But,  not 
content  with  this,  they  sold  these  pieces 
to  music- publishers ;  and  thus  repaid 
his  kindness  by  robbing  him.  He  sel- 
dom reeeived  any  recompense  for  his 
pianoforte  compositions,  but  generally 
wrote  them  for  his  friends,  who  were, 
of  course,  anxious  to  possess  some  work 
of  his  for  their  own  use,  and  suited  to 
their  powers  of  playing.  Artaria,  a 
music-seller  of  Vienna,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  contriveil  to  get  pos- 
session of  many  of  these  pieces,  and  pub* 
lished  them  without  obtaining  the  au- 
thor's consent,  or  making  him  any  remn<- 
neration  for  them.  A  Polish  count,  who 
was  invited  to  a  concert  at  Mosart's 
house,  heard  a  quintet  performed  for  the 
first  time,  with  which  he  was  so  greatly 
delighted  that  heaskedMoxart  to  compose 
for  him  a  trio  for  the  flute.  Moxart 
agreed,  on  condition  that  he  should  do 
it  at  his  own  time.  The  count  next  day 
sent  a  polite  > note,  expressive  of  his 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed, 
and,  along  with  it,  one  hundred  gold 
dcmi-sovereigns  (about  jf  100  sterling.) 
Mozart  immediately  sent  him  the  ori- 
ginal score  of  the  quintet  that  had 
pleased  him  so  much.     The  count  re« 
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turned  to  Vienna  a  year  afterwards,  and« 
calling  upon  Mozart,  enquired  for  the 
trio.  Moxart  said  that  he  had  never 
found  himself  in  a  disposition  to  write 
any  thing  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
''  Perhaps,  then,"  said  the  count,  ''  you 
may  find  yourself  in  a  disposition  to  re- 
turn me  the  hundred  demi-sovereigns 
I  paid  you  beforehand."  Moxart  in- 
stantly handed  him  the  money,  but  the 
count  said  not  a  word  about  the  quintet ; 
and  the  composer  soon  afterwards  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  published  by 
Artaria,  arranged  as  a  quartet,  for  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  tenor,  and  rioloncello. 
Moxart's  quintets  for  wind  instruments, 
published  also  as  pianoforte  quartets^ 
are  among  the  most  charming  and  popu- 
lar of  his  instrumental  compositions  for 
the  chamber;  and  this  anecdote  is  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  lost 
the  benefit  he  ought  to  have  derived, 
even  from  his  finest  works.  The  opera 
of  the  *  Zauberflote '  was  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
a  manager,  who  had  been  ruined  by  un- 
successful speculations,  and  came  to  im- 
plore his  assistance.  Mozart  gave  him 
the  score  without  price,  with  full  per- 
mission to  perform  it  in  his  own  theatre 
and  for  his  own  benefit ;  only  stipulating 
that  he  was  not  to  give  a  copy  to  any 
one,  in  order  that  the  author  might 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  the 
copyright.  The  manager  promised 
strict  compliance  with  the  condition. 
The  opera  was  brought  out,  filled  his 
theatre  and  his  pockets,  and,  some  short 
time  afterwards,  appeared  at  five  or  six 
different  theatres,  by  means  of  copies 
received  from  the  grateful  manager.*' 

'  Mozart's  career,  when  hastening  to 
its  close,  was  illumined  by  gleams  of 
prosperity  that  came  but  too  late. 
On  returning  from  Prague,  in  Nov. 
1791,  from  bringing  out  the  Clemema 
di'TUoy  at  the  coronation  of  Leopold, 
the  new  Emperor — 

'<  He  found  awaiting  him  the  app<nnt* 
ment  of  kapell-meister  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Stephen,  with  all  its  emolu- 
ments, besides  extensive  commissions 
from  Holland  and  Hungary  for  works 
to  be  periodically  deUvered.  This^ 
with  his  engagements  for  the  theatres 
of  Prague  and  Vienna,  assured  him  of 
a  competent  income  for  the  future^ 
exempt  from  all  necessity  for  degrad- 
ing employment.  But  prospects  of 
worldly*  happiness  were  now  phantoms 
that  only  came  to  mock  his  helph 
ness,  and  embitter  hb  parting  hour." 
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*'  Now  imist  I  go>"  he  would  ezdaiaiy 
^  jost  aa  I  ahoidd  be  able  to  lire  in 
pettee;  now  leave  my  art  when,  no 
•  loager  the  alare  of  (aahioBy  nor  the 
tool  of  specnlators,  I  could  follow  the 
diptffitiMr  of  my  own  feeling,  nod  write 
whatever  my  heart  prompta.  I  moat 
leave  my  faoaily — my  poor  children,  at 
the  very  instant  in  whioh  I  ahoold  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  their  wel&M." 

The  story  of  his  composing  the 
teqniem  for  a  mysterioiis  stranger,  and 
his  melancholy  forebodings  daring  its 
composition,  are  too  weU  known  to 
'  require  repetition  here.  Theinddeut, 
to  all  appearance,  was  not  extraor- 
dinary in  itself  and  owed  its  ini|)osing 
character  chiefly  to  the  morbid  staie 
of  Mozart's  mind  at  the  time. 

On  the  5th  of  December  1791,  the 
ill-defined  disease  vnder  which  he  had 
for  some  time  labomned,  ended  in  his 
dissolntion ;  and  subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  inflarnmatiQii  of  tiie 
brain  had  taken  place.  He  felt  that 
he  waa  dying— ^^  The  taste  of  death,*' 
he  said  to  Us  sister-in-law,  **  is  d- 
•ready  on  my  tongue — I  taste  death  ; 
and  who  will  be  near  to  support  my 
Constance  if  you  go  away?" 


''  Siisamayer  (an  aMatant) 
ing  by  the  bedauie^  and  on  the  oonnter- 
pane  lay  the  '  Beqniem,'  coooeming 
which  Mozart  waa  still  apeakang  and 

S'viag  direcUooa.  As  he  looked  over 
(  pages  for  the  last  time,  he  sai^ 
with  tears  in  hia  eyes,  *  Did  I  not  teH 
YOU  that  I  was  writing  this  lor  my- 
self?'" 

It  should  be  added  that  this  *'  Siiss- 
mayer,  who  had  obtained  possesnon  of 
one  transcript  of  the  'Bfeqoiem,*  the 
other  having  been  defivered  to  the 
stranger  immediately  after  Mozart*s  de- 
cease, published  the  score  some  years 
afterwards,  elainnng  to  have  composed 
from  the  iSan«itt#to  the  end.  As  there  was 
jio'oae  to  eoalradiet  this  extraordinary 
itory,  it  fomd  partial  credit  natU  1839, 


when  a  fall  seore  of  the  *  Reqniein'  in 
Mosart's  handwriting  waa  discovered.** 

We  have  now  done.  The  life  aad 
character  that  we  have  been  oqb- 
aidering,  speak  for  themselves.  Mo- 
zart is  not  perhi4«  the  greatest 
con^koeer  that  ever  lived,  bnt  Handel 
only  is  greater  than  he ;  and  to  be 
second  to  Handel,  seems  bow  to 
us  the  hin^est  conceivable  praiae. 
Yet,  in  some  departments,  Mosait 
was  even  greater  than  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  not  our  intentioit  to 
characterise  his  excellences  as  a  com- 
poser. The  milliona  of  mankind  that 
he  has  delighted  in  one  form  or  other, 
according  to  their  opportunities  and 
capacities,  have  spoken  his  best  pane* 
gyric  in  the  involuntary  accents  of 
open  aad  enthnsiaatic  admiration; 
and  his  name  will  for  ever  be  sweet 
in  the  ear  of  every  one  who  has 
mosic  in  his  souL 

Tworemarika  only  we  will  make  upon 
Moaart's  taste  and  system  as  a  maatsr. 
The  first  is,  that  he  invariably  conBder- 
ed  and  proclaimed»,that  the  greatobfeet 
of  mnmc  waa,  not  to  astonish  by  its 
diflleulty,  bnt  to  deligfat  by  its  beanty. 
8ome  of  his  own  compoations  are 
difficult  as  well  as  beautifiil,  and  m 
some  the  beauty  maj  be  too  transcen- 
dental for  senses  less  exalted  than  his 
own.  But  the  production  of /ifamre, 
\bl  an  itsyaried  fotrms  and  degrees^ 
was  his  uniform  aim  and  effort ;  and 
BO  master  has  been  more  sucoessftiL 
Our  next  remark  is,  that,  with  all  his 
genius,  he  was  a  laborious  and  learned 
musician ;  and  the  monument  to  his 
own  &me  which  he  has  completed  in 
his  works,  was  built  upon  tiie  most  an- 
xious, heartfoU,  and  humble  study  of 
all  the  works  of  exceUeace  that  then 
existed,  and  without  knowing  and 
nnderstsnditfg  which,  he  tra^  fok 
that  he  could  never  have  eqiaUed  or 
SBipassed  theaiL 
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TO  THE  SDITOS  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — ^The  accompuiyiiig  nsrratiTe  was  oiiginaUj  sent  from  the  Sandwicit 
islaiidB  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  Since  my  retorn  to  England,  it  has  beea 
4snigge8ted  to  me  that  it  woald  suit  your  pages.  If  you  think  so,  I  shall  be 
liappy  to  place  it  at  your  disposaL  The  gronnd-i^ui  annexed  is  intended 
merely  to  assist  the  description :  it  has  no  pretensions  to  strict  accuracy,  the 
Stances  haye  been  estimated,  not  measnmL — I  remain,  Sir,  yoor  obedieiit 
4wnraiit, 

Am  Ovwiomm  ov  the  Botal  Navt. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  VIStT  TO  THE  VOLCANO  OF  KIRAUEA,  IN  OWHYHEE, 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  IN  SEPTEMBER  1844. 


The  ship  being  aboat  to  proceed  to 
Byron's  Bay,  (the  Hilo  of  the  natives,) 
•on  the  N.E.  side  of  Owhyhee,  to 
water,  the  captain  arranged,  that  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  all  those  who 
wished  to  visit  the  volcano,  distant 
from  the  anchorage  forty  miles,  the  ex- 
•cnrsion  shoidd  be  made  in  two  parties. 
Having  anchored  on  Wednesday  the 
11th  of  September,  he  and  several  of 
the  officers  left  Hilo  early  on  the  12th ; 
they  travelled  on  horseback,  and  re- 
turned on  the  ensuing  Monday,  highly 
delighted  with  their  trip,  but  giving  a 
melancholy  description  of  the  road, 
which  they  pronounced  to  be  in  some 
places  impassable  to  people  on  foot. 
This  latter  intelligence  was  disheart- 
ening to  the  second  division,  some  of 
whom,  and  myself  of  the  number,  had 
intended  to  walk.  These,  notwith- 
standing, adhered  to  their  resolution ; 
and  the  second  party,  consisting  of 
«ight,  left  the  ship  at  6  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. Some  on  horseback,  and  some 
on  foot,  we  got  away  from  the  village 
about  eight  o'clock,  attended  by  thir- 
teen natives,  to  whose  calabashes  our 
prog  and  clothing  had  been  transfer- 
red ;  these  calabashes  answer  this  pur- 
pose admirably ;  tiiey  are  gourds  of 
enormous  si^,  cut  through  rather 
above  their  largest  diameter,  which  is 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet;  the 
half  of  another  govd  forms  the  lid, 
and  keeps  aU  clean  and  dry  within; 
when  filled,  they  are  hung  by  net- 
work to  each  end  of  a  poie  tbnmn 
across  the  shoulders  of  a  native,  who 
will  thus  travel  with  a  load  of 'fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  day  was  fine  and  bright, 
and  we  started  in  high  spirits,  the 
horsemen  hardly  able  to  conceal  their 
exultation  in  their  superiority  over 


the  walkers,  whilst  they  cantered  over 
the  plain  from  which  our  ascent  com- 
menced ;  this,  4000  feet  almost  gra- 
dual in  forty  miles,  is  not  fatiguing ; 
and  thus,  although  we  found  the  path 
through  a  wood  about  three  miles 
long,  very  deep,  and  the  air  oppres- 
sive, we  all  arrived  together  without 
distress  at  the  ^'  half-way  house,'*  by 
1  P.M.  Sappose  a  haystack  hollow- 
ed out,  and  some  holes  cut  for  doors 
and  windows,  and  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  '•*'  half-way  house,'*  and  the  ordi- 
nary dwellings  of  the  natives  of  these 
islands;  it  is  kept  by  a  respectable 
person,  chiefly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  and  in  it  we  found 
the  comfort  of  a  table,  a  piece  of  Ihr- 
niture  by  these  people  usually  con- 
sidered superfluous.  Here  we  soon 
made  ourselves  snug,  commencing  by 
throwing  ourselves  on  the  mats,  and 
allowing  a  dozen  vigorous  urchins  to 
'*  rnmi  rumi "  us.  Tn  this  process  of 
shampooing,  every  muscle  is  kneaded 
or  beaten;  the  refreshing  luxury  it 
afibrds  can  only  be  perfectly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have,  like  us, 
walked  twenty  miles  on  a  bad  road,  in 
a  tropical  climate.  Here  we  were  to 
stay  the  night,  and  ovi  first  olject 
was  to  prepare  dinner  and  then  to  eat 
it;  all  seemed  disposed  to  assist  in 
the  last  part  of  this  operation,  and 
where  every  one  was  anxious  to 
please,  and  determined  to  be  pleased, 
sociability  could  not  be  absent.  After 
this  we  wbtted  wmvf  mu  time  with 
books  and  conversation,  till  one  by 
one  dropping  asleep,  all  became  quiet, 
except  a  wretched  child  belongtog  to 
our  hostess,  who,  from  one  comer  of 
the  hut,  every  now  and  then  set  up  its 
shrill  pipe  to  &tnrb  our  slnmbers. 
We  were  on  the  march  the  next  mom* 
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ing  at  six,  the  walkers  more  confident 
than  the  horsemen,  some  of  whose 
beasts  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  for 
another  day's  work.    Oar  road  lay  for 


in  at  the  jonmey's  end,  shortly  after 
eleven  o^dock;  the  remainder,  some 
leaving  their  horses  behind  them, 
straggled  in  by  two  p.m.    Here  we 


the  most  part  through  immense  seas  of  were  at  the  crater !    Shall  I  confess 

iava,  in  the  crevices  of  which  a  variety  that  my  first  feeling  was  disappoint- 

of  ferns  had  taken  root,  and,  thongltre-  ment  ?  The  plan  shows  some  distanoa 

Ueving  the  otherwise  triste  appearance,  between  the  enter  and  inner  rims,  im- 

in  many  places  shnt  out  onr  view  of  mediately  below  the  place  where  the 

any  thing  besides.    Two  of  the  walk-  honse  (F)  is  sitnated ;  this  is  filled  jxp 

ers,  and  some  of  the  horsemen,  came^  by  another  level,  which  shnts  ont  a 


A  A  The  outer  rim. 
B  B  Theimierrim^ 
C  The  active  crater. 
DT>liJ>J}  The  surface  of 
the  large  crater. 
B  £  £  E    The  dike. 


EtBpUmaiion  of  Plan : — 
F        The  hovae. 
G        The  hut. 
H  H    Track  to  and  from  crater. 


1 1     Track  of  party  on  Wednesday  night. 
Q 000000  Cones  in  large  crater. 
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great  part  of  the  prospect;  the  re- 
mainder was   too   distant,  and  the 
snn's  rays  too  powerfnl,  to  allow  of  oar 
seeing  more  than  a  quantity  of  smoke, 
and  an  occasional  fiery  ebullition  from 
the  farther  extremity.     It  was  not 
until  we  had  walked  to  the  hut  (G) 
that  we  became  sensible  of  the  awM 
grandeur  of  the  scene  below;  from 
this  point  we  looked  perpendicularly 
down  on  the  blackened  mass,  and  felt 
our  insignificance.  The  path  leads  be- 
tween many  fissures  in  the  ground, 
from  which  sulphurous  vapour  and 
steam  issue ;  the  latter,  condensing  on 
the  surrounding  bushes,  and  falling 
into  holes  in  the  compact  lava,  affords 
a  supply  of  most  excellent  water. 
As  evening  set  in,  the  active  volcano 
assumed  from  the  house  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  in  flames;  long  inter- 
secting lines  of  fire  looked  like  streets 
in  a  blaze  ;  and  when  here  and  there 
a  more  conspicuous  burst  took  place, 
fancy  pictured  a  church  or  some  large 
building  a  prey  to  the  element.    Not 
contented  with  this  distant  view,  three 
of  our  party  started  for  the  hut,  whence 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  so  fine  a 
prospect.     When  there,  although  our 
curiosity   was    highly    gratified,    it 
prompted  us  to  see  more ;  so,  pressing 
a  native  into  our  service,  we  proceed- 
ed along  the  brink  of  the  N.W.  side, 
until,  being  nearly  half-way  round  the 
outer  circle  of  the  crater,  we  had 
hoped  to  obtain  aknost  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  active  volcano ;  we  were 
therefore  extremely  chagrined  to  find, 
that  as  we  drew  nearer  our  object,  it 
was  completely  shut  out  by  a  ridge 
below  the  one  on  which  we  stood. 
Our  walking  had  thus  far  been  very 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  and  this, 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  had 
nearly  exhausted  our  perseverance. 
We  determined,  however,  to  make 
another  effort  before  giving  it  up,  and 
were  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  a 
spur  which  led  us  down,  and  thence 
through  a  short  valley  to  the  point 
where    our    track    (I)    terminates. 
We   came  In    sight  of  the   crater 
as  we  crested   the   hill ;   the  view 
from  hence  was  most  brilliant.    The 
crater  appeared  nearly  circular,  and 
was  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
what  seemed  canals  of  fire  intensely 
bright ;  several  of  these  radiated  finom 
a  centre  near  the  N.£.  edge,  so  aa  to 


form  a  star,  from  which  a  corusca^ 
tion,  as  if  of  jets  of  burning  gas,  was 
emitted.    In  other  parts  were  furnaces 
in  terrible  activity,  and  undergoing 
contmual  change,  sometimes  becoming 
comparatively  dark,  and  then  burst- 
ing forth,  throwing  up   torrents  of 
fiame  and  molten  Civa.    All  around 
the  edge  it  seemed  exceedingly  agi- 
tated, and  a  noise  like  surf  was  aadi- 
l)le ;  otherwise  the  stillness  served  to 
heighten  the  effect  upon  the  senses., 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe* 
The  waning  moon  warned  us  to  re- 
turn, and  reluctantly  we  retraced  our 
steps ;  it  required  care  to  do  this,  so 
that  we  did  not  get  back  to  the  houso 
before  midnight.    Worn  out  with  the 
•  day's  exertions,  we  threw  oursdves 
on  the  ground  and  fell  asleep,  but  not 
before  I  had  revolved  the  possibility 
of  standing  at  the  brink  of  the  active 
crater  after  nightfall.    In  the  morn- 
ing we  matured  the  plan,  which  was 
to  descend  by  daylight,  so  as  to  re- 
connoitre our  road,  to  return  to  din- 
ner, and  then,  if  we  thought  it  practi- 
cable, to  leave  the  house  about  6  p.m., 
and  to  remain  in  the  large  crater  till 
after  night  set  in.    The  only  otyec- 
tion  to  this  scheme  (and  it  was  a  most 
serious  one)  was,  that  when  we  men- 
tioned it  to  the  guides,  they  appeared 
completely  horror-struck  at  the  notion 
of  it.     Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  activity, 
the  common  people  have  a  snpersti- 
tious  dread  of  a  presiding  deity ;  iu 
this  place,  especially,  where  they  ore 
scarcely  rescued   from   heathenism, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  it.  This, 
and  their  personal  fears,  (no  humaa 
being  ever  having,   as  the  natives 
assured  us,  entered  the  crater  in  dark- 
ness,) we  then  found  insuperable :  all 
we  could  do  was  to  take  the  best 
guides  we  were  able  to  procure  with  us. 
by  daylight,  so  that  they  should  re- 
fresh their  memories  as  to  the  localcf 
and  ascertain  if  any  change  had  taken 
place  since  their  last  visit,  and  trust 
to  being  able  during  our  walk  to  per- 
suade one  to  return* with  as  in  the 
evening.    Accordingly  we  all  left  the 
house  after  breakfast,  following  the 
track  marked  (H),  which  led  us  pre- 
cipitously down,  till^e  landed  on  the 
smrface  of  the  large  crater,  an  im* 
mense  sheet  of  sooriaceous  lava  cooled 
suddenly  fhym  a  state  of  fusion ;  the 
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ttpheared  wayes  and  deep  hollows 
evidencing  that  congelation  has  taken 
place  before  the  mi^t j  agitation  has 
subsided.     It  is  dotted  with  cones 
60  or  70  feet  high,  and  extenaivelj 
intersected  by  deep  cracks,  from  bodk 
of  which  snlphnrons  smoke  ascends. 
It  is  sarronnded  by  a  wall   aboat 
twelve  miles  in  curcnmfiBrence,  in  most 
parts  1000  feet  deep.     I  despair  oi 
>convejing  an  idea  of  what  o«r  sensa* 
dons  were,  when  we  first  launched 
4mt  on  this  fearfhl  pit  to  cross  to  the 
active  crater  at  the  fhrtiier  end.  With 
^  the  feeling  of  insecnrity  that  at- 
tends treading  on  unsafe  ice,  was 
eombined  the  utter  sense  of  helpless- 
ness the  desolation  of  ih»  scene  en- 
couraged :  it-produced  a  sort  of  in- 
fltinctive  dread,  such  as  brutes  might 
be  supposed  to  feel  in  such  situations. 
This,  however,  soon  left  us,  and  at- 
tending our  guides,  who  led  us  away 
to  the  right  for  about  a  mile,  we 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  came 
upon  a  deep  dike,  which,  running  con- 
centric with  the  sides,  terminates  near 
the  active  crater,  with  which  I  con- 
ceive its  bottom  is  on  a  level.    The 
lava  had  slipped  into  it  where  we 
crossed,  and  the  loose  blocks  were 
difficult  to  scramble  over.     In  the 
lowest  part  wh««  these  had  not  fallen, 
the  fire  appeared  immediately  beneath 
the  surface.    The  guides  here  evinced 
great  caution,  trying  with  their  poles 
bef<Nre  venturing  their  weight;    the 
heat  was  intense,  and  made  us  glad 
to  find  ourselves  again  on  terra  Jlnna^ 
If  that  expression  may  be  aUowed 
where  the  walking  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  owino^  to  the  hollowness 
^  the  lava,  formea  in  great  bubbles, 
that  continuafly  broke  and  let  us  in 
up  to  our  knees.    This  dike  has  pro- 
bably been  ibrmed  by  the  drainage  of 
the  volcano  by  a  lateral  vent,  as  the 
part  of  the  crater  which  it  confines 
has  sunk  lower  than  that  outnde  it, 
and  the  contraction  caused  by  loss  of 
heat  may  well  account  for  its  width, 
which  varies  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred yards.    In  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, I  may  mention,  that  in  1840  a 
molten  river  broke  out,  eight  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and,  in  some  places  six 
mOes  broad,  rolled  down  to  the  sea, 
where  it  materially  altered  the  line  of 
coast.    From  where  we  crossed,  there 
is  a  gradual  rise  until  within  300  yards 


of  the  volcano,  when  the  sviaoe  d^ 
to  its  margin.     Owing  to  this  we 
came  suddenly  in  view  Zi  it,  and,  kwt 
in  amaaement,  walked  mieotly  on  to 
the  brink.     To  the  party  who  had 
made   the   excnnion    the   preivio^ 
evenmg,  thesorprise  wasnotaognat 
as  to  the  oihen ;  moreover,  a  brigltf 
noonday  son,  and  a  floating  miragi 
which  made  it  difficult  to  discern  the 
real  from  the  deceptive,  robbed  the 
acene  of  much  of  its  brilliaiiQr ;  still 
it  was  tally  sublime,  as  a  £aebh»  at* 
tempt  at  description  will  show,   Thia 
immenae  caidron,  two  and  tlunee  quar- 
ter miiea  in  ciiciuHfeieDee,  is  filled  te 
within  twenty  feet  of  its  brim  witk 
red  molten  lava,  over  whkh  liea  n 
thm  scum  sesembliog  the  slag  on  n 
ameltiag  furnace.    The  whole  aadSMe 
was  in  fearful  agitation.    Great  rott- 
ers foiiowed  each  other  to  the  aide, 
and,  breaking,  disclosed  deep  edges  of 
crimson.     These  were  tlw  canals  of 
&n  we  had  noticed  the  night  before 
diverging  firom  a  oommoB  centre,  and 
the  furnaces  in  equal  activity ;  while 
what  had  appeued  to  us  like  jets 
of  gas,  proved  to  be  fitgd  qmrta 
of  lava,  thrown  up  fri>m  all  parts  of 
the  lake  (though  principally  from  the 
focus  near  the  K  J^.  edge)  a  height  of 
thirty  feet.     Most  people  probably 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  havias 
witnessed  this  magnifirent  spectacle; 
but  our  admiration  was  so  little  en-* 
hausted,  that  the  idea  continiMdBy 
suggested  itseU;  ^«  How  grand  weald 
this  be  bynic^l"    The  pnrty  wk> 
had  encountered  the  difficulties  of  the 
walk  the  night  belDrs,  were  convinced 
that  no  greater  ones  existed  in  that 
of  to-day ;  and  therorore,if  it  continiied 
fine,  and  we  could  induoe  the  guide 
to  accompany  us,  the  pnjeet  was 
feasible*    The  avarice  of  eae  of  these 
ultimately  overcame  his  fens,  and, 
under  his  direction,  we  again  left  the 
house  at  5  p.m.,  and,  returning  by  oar 
old  track,  reached  the  hill  above  the 
crater  about  the  time  the  sun  set» 
though  long  after  it  had  sunk  bekyur 
the  ^Igc  of  the  pit.    Here  we  halted, 
and  smoking  our  cigars  Hi  from  the 
cracks  (now  red-hot>  wUok  we  had 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight,  waited  until  it  bsrawe  quito 
dark,  when  we  moved  on;  aBd,9eat  as 
had  been  our  expectatioaa,  we  ibund 
them  famt  compared  wi^  the  awfrdi 
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sublimity  of  the  scene  before  ns.    The 
slag  now  appeared  semi-transparent, 
and  so  extensively  perforated  aa  to 
show  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire,  its  waves 
ddng  hi^,  and  pooring  over  each 
other  in  magnificent  ccmfosion,  form- 
ing a  anceesaion  of  caacadea  of  nn« 
«qnaUed  grandeur;  the  canala,  now 
incaadeeoent,  the  reatlesa  activity  of 
the   nnmerona  venta  throwing  out 
great  volnmea  of  molten  lava,  the 
terrible  agitation,  and  the  brilliant 
of  the  jets,  which,  shooting  high  in  the 
air,  fell  with  an  ecboiess,  lead-like 
sonnd,  lM«aking  the  otherwise  im- 
pressive stress ;  fonned  a  picture 
that  language  (at  least  any  that  I 
know)  is  quite  inadequate  to  describe. 
-We  felt  this ;  for  no  one  spoke  except 
when  betrayed  into  an  involuntajy 
burst  of  amaaement.    On  our  hands 
and  knees  we  crawled  to  the  brink, 
mnd  lying  at  full  length,  and  shading 
our  faces  with  paper,  looked  down  at 
the   ^tstj  breakers  as  they  dashed 
againat  the  side  of  the  basin  beneath. 
The  excessive  heat,  and  the  fact  that 
the  spray  was  firequently  dashed  over 
the  edge,  put  a  stop  to  this  fool-hardi- 
ness ;  but  at  a  more  rational  distanee 
we  stood  gazing,  with  our  feelings  of 
wonder  and  awe  so  intensely  excited, 
that  we  paid  no  regard  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  our  guide  to  quit  the  spot  He 
at  last  permiaded  us  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  so,  by  poittting  to  the  moon, 
and  her  distance  above  tiM  dense  doud 
which  himg,  a  lurid  canopy,  above 
the  crater.    Taking  a  last  look,  we 
*«  fell  in"  in  Indian  file,  and  got  back 
to  the  house,  with  no  further  accident 
than  a  few  bruises,  about  ten  o'clock. 
The  walk  had  required  cantion,  and 
it  was  long  after  1  had  dosed  my  ^es 
ere  the  retina  yielded  the  impressions 
that  had  been  so  nervously  &awn  on 
them.    The  next  morning  at  nine,  we 
started  on  our  xetum  to  the  ship, 
sauntering   leisurely  idong,   picking 
strawberries  by  the  way,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  satisfaction  inherent  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  an  un- 
dertaking.   With  health  and  strength 
fer  any  attempt,  we  had  been  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  the  weather,  and 
had  thus  done  mora  than  any  who 
)»ad  preceded  us.    Our  party,  under 
these  drcumstancea,  waamoat  joyous ; 


so  that,  independent  of  the  object,  the 
relaxation  itself  was  such  as  we  crea- 
tures of  habit  and  disdpline  seldom 
experience. 

To  make  this  narrative  more  in- 
telligible, it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe briefly  tiie  position  and  gen- 
eral featurea  of  this  volcano,  wliich 
does  not,  like  most  others,  spring 
firom  a  cone,  but  has  excavated  for 
itself  a  bed  in  the  side  of  Mowna 
Boa,  iriiich  rises  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  about  cux- 
taen  miles  distant  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  wherein  is  an  enormous 
extinct  crater,  from  which  this  is  prob- 
ably the  outlet ;  it  is  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  coast  Ime.  Several 
distinct  levels  in  the  present  crater 
prove  that  it  has  eaten  its  way  to  its 
present  depth.  On  the  most  elevated 
of  these  large  trees  now  grow,  evi- 
dences of  many  years'  tranquillity; 
lower  down  we  come  to  shrubs,  and 
lastly  to  the  fern,  apparently  the  most 
venturesome  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  it  seems  to  require  nothing  but 
rest  and  water,  fw  we  found  it  shoot- 
ing out  of  crevices  where  the  lava 
appeared  to  have  undeigone  no  de- 
composition. Nowhere,  I  oonedve, 
(not  even  in  Iceland,)  can  be  seen 
sudi  stupendous  volcanic  effiofts  as  in 
Owhyfaee.  The  whole  island,  eighty- 
aix  miles  long  by  seventy  broad,  and 
riaing,  as  it  does  at  Mowna  Keah, 
more  thsn  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
would  seem  to  have  been  fbrmed  by 
layers  of  lava  imposed  at  different 
periods.  Some  of  these  have  followed 
quickly  on  each  other;  while  the 
tiiickness  of  soil,  mado  up  of  vegetable 
mould  and  decomposed  lava,  indi- 
cates a  long  interval  of  repose  between 
others.  The  present  smface  is  com- 
paratively recent,  thou^  there  is  no 
tradition  of  any  but  partial  eruptiona. 

*^  O  Lord !  how  manifold  are  Thy 
w<»ks:  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  ma& 
themaUr' 

We  reached  the  vfllage  the  next 
day  at  1  p.m.,  and  after  a  refireshing 
bathe,  returned  on  board  to  find  the 
ship  prepared  for  sea,  to  which  wo 
proceeded  the  following  morning  at 
fonro'dook. 
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At  tbe  beginniiig  of  the  present 
year,  and  upon  the  authority  of  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  we  laid  before  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  a  sketch  of 
certain  incidents  in  the  lives  of  three 
fVench  guardsmen,  who,  in  company 
with  a  young  cadet  of  Gascony,  fought, 
drank,  loved,  and  plotted  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  the 
rule  of  Richelieu.  The  sketch  was  incom- 
plete :  contrary  to  established  practice, 
M.  Dumas  neither  married  nor  killed 
his  heroes ;  but  after  exposing  them  to 
innumerable  perils,  out  of  all  of  which 
they  came  triumphant,  although  from 
none  did  they  derive  any  important 
benefit,  he  left  them  nearly  as  he 
found  them — ^with  their  fortunes  still 
to  make,  and  with  little  to  rely  upon 
save  their  good  swords  and  their 
dauntless  courage.  He  promised, 
however,  a  continuation  of  their  his- 
tory, and  that  promise  he  has  kept, 
but  with  a  difference.  Passing  over  a 
score  of  years,  he  again  introduces  us 
to  the  guardsmen,  whom  he  left  in  the 
heyday  of  youth,  and  who  have  now 
attained,  most  of  them  passed,  the 
sober  agie  of  forty. 

Twenty  years  later,  then,  we  find 
D'Artagnan,  the  young  Gascon  gen- 
tleman aforesaid,  idone  upon  the  scene. 
His  three  friends,  influenced  by  vari- 
ous motives,  have  retired  from  the 
corps  of  mousquetiures :  Athos  to  re- 
side upon  a  small  estate  in  Poitoa, 
Porthos  to  marry  a  rich  widow, 
Aramis  to  become  an  abbe.  D'Artag- 
nan  alone,  having  no  estate  to  retire 
to  larger  than  a  cabbage  garden,  no 
widow  to  many,  or  inclination  for  the 
church,  has  stuck  to  the  service  with 
credit,  but  with  small  profit  to  him- 
self; and  the  lieutenancy  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Cardinal-Duke  in 
1628,  is  stiU  a  lieutenancy  in  1648, 
nnder  Richelieu's  less  able,  but  equally 
ambitious  successor,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine. Moreover,  deprived,  during  the 
greater  part  of  these  twenty  years,  of 
Qie  society  of  his  three*  friends,  who 
had  In  some  measure  formed  his  char- 
acter, and  from  the  example  of  two  of 
whom  he  had  caught  much  of  what 
chivalry  and  elegance  he  possessed — 
deprived  also  of  opportunities  of  dis- 


playing those  peculiar  talents  for  bold 
intrigue,  which  had  once  enabled  him 
-to  thwart  the  projects  of  Richelieu 
himself,  D'Artagnan  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  troopef.  His  talents  and 
shrewdness  have  not  deserted  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  latter  has  increauBed 
with  his  experience  of  the  world ;  bat 
instead  of  bemg  employed  in  the  s^- 
vice  of  queens  and  princes,  their  exer- 
cise has  been  for  some  years  confined 
to  procuring  their  owner  those  phy- 
sical and  positive  comforts  whidi 
soldiers  seek  and  prize— namely,  a  good 
table,  comfortable  quarters,  and  a  com- 
plaisant hostess. 

Although  thus  making  the  best  of 
his  position,  and  only  occasionally 
grumbling  at  the  caprice  of  Dame 
Portune,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  him,  it  is  with  a  lively  sen- 
sation of  joy  that  D'Artagnan,  one 
evening  when  on  guard  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  hears  himself  summoned  to  tbe 
presence  of  Mazarine.  It  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fronde;  the 
exactions  of  the  cardinal  have  irrita- 
ted the  people,  who  show  83rmptoma 
of  open  resistance ;  his  enemies,  a&eady 
sufficiently  numerous,  are  daily  in- 
creasing and  becoming  more  formid- 
able. Mazarine  trembles  for  his  power, 
and  looks  around  him  for  men  of  head 
and  action,  to  aid  him  in  breasting  the 
storm  and  carrying  out  his  sdienie& 
He  hears  teU  of  the  four  guardsmen, 
whose  fidelity  and  devotion  had  once 
saved  the  reputation  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  baffled  the  most  powerful 
minister  France  ever  saw ;  these  four 
men  he  resolves  to  make  his  own,  and 
D^Artagnan  is  dispatched  to  find  his 
three  former  companions,  and  induce 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
cardinal.  The  mission  is  but  partially 
successful.  D'Artagnan  finds  PorUios, 
whose  real  name  &  Du  YaUon,  rich^ 
flourishing,  and  a  widower,  but,  not- 
withstanSng  all  these  advantages, 
perfectly  unhappy  because  he  has  no 
title.  Vanity  was  always  the  fkiling 
of  Porthos.  Aramis,  otherwise  the 
Chevalier— now  the  Abb^— d'Heiblay, 
is  up  to  the  ears  in  intrigues  of  eveiy 
description.  Athos,  Count  de  la  F^re, 
has  abandoned  the  wine-flask,  for- 
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n\erly  the  deity  of  his  adoration,  and 
id  busied  in  the  education  of  a  natural 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  of  whom  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  is  the 
motiber.  By  the  promise  of  a  barony, 
D'Artagnan  easily  induces  Porthos  to 
fallow  him  to  Paris;  but  with  his 
other  two  friends  he  is  less  successful. 
Athos  and  Aramis  put  him  off  with 
excuses,  for  both  have  already  pledged 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Fronde 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

This  prince,  the  grandson  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and   of  the  celebrated 
Gabrielle  D^Estr^,  is  a  prisoner  in 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  a  con- 
stant subject  of  uneasiness  to  Maza- 
Wuc.    Brave  as  steel,  but  of  limited 
capacity,  the  idol  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  use  of  his  name,  are  easily 
roused  to  rebellion,  the  duke  has  be- 
guiled his  long  captivity  by  abuse  of 
the  Facchino  Mazarini,  as  he  styles 
the  cardinal,  and  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant petty  warfare  with  the  governor 
of  Vincennes,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny. 
On  his  way  to  prison,  he  boasted  to 
his  guards  that  he  had  at  least  forty 
plans  of  escape,  some  one  of  which 
would  infallibly  succeed.     This  was 
repeated  to  the  cardinal;  and  so  well 
is  the  duke  guarded  in  consequence, 
tiiat  five  years  have  elapsed  and  he  is 
still  at  Vincennes.    At  last  his  friends 
find  means  of  communicating  with  him, 
and   Grimaud,   the   servant  of  the 
Count  de  la  F^re,  is  introduced,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  under  jailer,  into  the 
fortress,  where,  by  his  taciturnity  and 
apparent  strictness,  he  gains  the  entire 
confidence  of  La  Ram^,  an  official 
who,  under  M.  de  Chavigny,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  especial  guiurdianship 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.    An  attempt 
to  escape  is  fixed  for  the  day  of  the 
Pentecost.    Upon  the  morning  of  that 
day,  Monsieur   de  Chavigny  starts 
upon  a  short  journey,  leaving   the 
castle  in  charge  of  La  Ram^,  whom 
the  duke  invites  to  sup  with  him  upon 
a  famous  pasty,  that  has  been  ordered 
for  the  occasion  from  a  confectioner 
who  has  recently  established  himself 
at  Vincennes.    Here  is  what  takes 
place  at  the  repast. 

La  Bam^,  who,  at  the  bottom  of 
Ills  heart,  entertained  a  considerable 
/degree  of  regard  and  affection  for  M. 
de  Beaufort,  made  himself  a  great 
ii^at  of  this  tSto-k-tSte  supper.    His 
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chief  foible  was  gluttony,  and  for  this 
grand  occasion  the  confectioner  had 
promised  to  outdo  himself.  The 
pasty  was  to  be  of  pheasants,  the 
wine  of  the  best  vintage  of  Chamber- 
tin.  By  adding  to  the  agreeable  Images 
which  this  promise  called  up  in  his 
mind,  the  society  of  the  duke,  who  in 
the  main  was  such  an  excellent  fellow, 
who  played  Monsieur  de  Chavigny 
such  capital  tricks,  and  made  such 
bitiog  jokes  against  the  cardinal,  La 
Ram^  had  composed  a  picture  of  a 
perfectly  delightful  evening,  which  he 
looked  forws^  to  with  propori^ionate 
jubilation,  and  with  an  impatience 
almost  equalling  that  of  the  duke. 
His  first  visit  that  morning  had  been 
to  the  pastrycook,  who  had  shown 
him  the  crust  of  a  gigantic  pasty, 
decorated  at  the  top  with  the  arms  of 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort.  The  said  crust 
was  still  empty,  but  beside  it  were  a 
pheasant  and  two  partridges,  so  mi- 
nutely and  closely  larded,  &at  each  of 
them  looked  like  a  cushion  stuck  full 
of  pins.  La  Ramie's  mouth  watered 
at  the  sight. 

Early  in  the  day,  M.  de  Beaufort 
went  to  play  at  ball  with  La  Ram^ ; 
a  sign  from  Grimaud  warned  him  to 
pay  attention  to  every  thing.    Gri- 
maud walked  before  them,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  road  that  he  and  the 
duke  would  have  to  take  that  even- 
ing.   The  place  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playmg  was  the  smaller 
court  of  the  fortress — a  solitary  enclo- 
sure, where  sentinels  were  only  sta- 
tioned when  the  duke  was  there ;  even 
that  precaution  seeming  unnecessary, 
on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the 
ramparts.    There  were  three  doors  to 
open  before  reaching  this  court,  and 
each  door  was  opened  with  a  different 
key.    All  three  keys  were  kept  by  La 
Bam^.     When   they   reached   the 
court,  Grimaud  seated  himself  negli- 
gently in  one  of  the  embrasures,  his 
legs  dangling  outside  the  wall.    The 
duke  understood  that  the  rope-ladder 
was  to  be  fixed  at  that  place.    This, 
and  other  manceuvres,  comprehensible 
enough  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  and  care- 
fully noted  by  him,  had,  of  course,  no 
intelligible  meaning  for  La  Ram^e. 

The  game  began.  M.  de  Beaufort 
was  in  play,  and  sent  the  balls  wher- 
ever he  liked;  La  Ram^  could  not 
win  a  game.  When  they  had  finished 
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playing,  <he  dnke,  wlnlst  rallying  La 
Bam4e  on  his  ill  success,  palled  oat  a 
conple  of  lonis-d^ors,  and  offered  them 
to  ids  guards,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  court  to  pick  np  the  balls,  tell- 
ing them  to  go  and  drink  his  health. 
The  guards  adced  La  Rami's  per- 
mission, which  he  gave,  but  for  the 
evening  only.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  yarioos  important  matten  to  ar> 
range,  some  <tf  whidi  would  require 
him  to  absent  himself  from  his  pri- 
soner, whom  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Six  o'clock  came,  and  although  the 
dinner-hour  was  fixed  for  seven,  the 
table  was  already  spread,  and  the 
enormous  pie  placed  upon  the  side- 
board. Every  body  was  impatient 
for  something :  the  guards  to  go  and 
drink,  La  Bam^  to  dine,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort  to  escape.  Grimaud 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  nothing,  and  to  remain 
perfectly  calm;  and  at  times  when 
the  duke  looked  at  his  doll,  immove- 
able countenance,  he  almost  doubted 
whether  that  could  be  the  man  who 
was  to  aid  his  projected  fli^t. 

At  half-past  six  La  Bam^  disnuss- 
ed  the  guaids,  the  duke  sat  down  at 
the  table,  and  signed  to  his  jailer  to 
take  a  chair  opposite  to  him.  Grimaud 
served  the  soup,  and  stationed  him- 
self behind  La  Bam^.  The  most 
perfect  enjoyment  was  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  latter,  as  he  com- 
menced the  repast  from  wluch  he  had 
been  anticipating  so  much  pleasure. 
The  duke  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 
''Ventre  St  Gris!  La  Bam^,*' 
cried  he,  ''  if  I  were  told  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  in  all  France  a  hap- 
pier man  than  yourself,  I  would  not 
betieve  it." 

''  And  you  would  be  quite  right  not 
to  do  so,  Monseigneur,'^  said  La 
Bam^.  ^^  I  confess  that,  when  I  am 
hungry,  I  know  no  pleasure  equal  to 
that  of  sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner ; 
and  when  I  remember  that  my  Amphi- 
tryon is  the  grandson  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  pleasure  is  at  least 
doiAled  by  the  honour  done  to  me«" 

The  duke  bowed.  ''  My  dear  La 
Bam^,"  said  he,  ''  you  are  unequal- 
ed  in  the  art  of  paying  compliments." 
''It  is  no  compliment,  Monseig- 
neur,"  said  La  BauKe ;  "  I  say  exactly 
what  I  think." 
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"You  are  really  attached  to  me, 
then  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

"  Most  sincerely,"  replied  La  Ba- 
mto;  "  and  I  should  be  inconscriabto 
if  your  highness  were  to  leave  Ym- 
cennes." 

"  Asingular  proof  of  aftetion  that !  ^ 
returned  the  AdEU. 

**But,  Monseignenr,"  continued  La 
Bam^  sippmg  at  a  glass  of  MadefaV) 
"  what  would  yo«  do  if  you  were  set 
at  liberty  ?  Ton  would  only  get  into 
some  newBcrape,  and  be  sent  to  the 
Bastile  instead  of  to  Yincennes." 

'^  Indeed  1 "  said  the  duke,  consider- 
ably  amused  at  the  turn  the  conver- 
sation was  taking,  and  ^ancmg  at 
the  clock,  of  which  the  hands,  as  he 
thought,  advanced  more  slowly  than 
usuaL 

"  M.  de  Chavigny  is  not  very  ami- 
able," said  La  ^im^,  "  but  M.  de 
Tremblay  is  a  great  deal  worBe.  You 
may  depend,  Monseignenr,  that  it 
was  a  real  kindness  to  send  you  here, 
where  you  breathe  a  fine  air,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  play  at  ball." 

"According  to  your  account,  La 
Bamee,  I  was  very  ungrateful  ever  \» 
think  of  escaping." 

"  Exceedingly  so,"  replied  La  Ba- 
moe ;  '^  but  your  highness  nevw  did 
think  seriously  of  it." 

"Indeed  did  I,  though  I**  said  th» 
duke ;  "  and  what  is  more,  folly 
though  It  may  be,  I  sometimes  think 
ofitstm." 

"  Still  by  one  of  your  forty  planSy 
Monseignenr?" 

The  duke  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  Monseignenr,"  resumed  La  Ba- 
rn^, "  since  you  have  so  far  honoured 
me  with  your  confidence,  I  wish  you 
would  teU  me  one  of  the  forty  me- 
ftods  of  escape  which  your  hlghnesa 
had  invented." 

"  With  pleasure,**  replied  the  duke. 
"  Grimaud,  give  me  the  pasty." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  La  Ba- 
rn^, leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
raising  his  glass  so  as  to  look  at  the 
setting  sun  through  the  liquid  amber 
which  it  eontained.  The  duke 
glanced  at  the  clock.  Ten  minutea 
more  and  it  would  strike  seven,  tiie 
hour  for  which  his  escape  was  con* 
certed.  Grimaud  placed  the  pie  be- 
fore M.  de  Beaufort,  who  took  his 
siiver-bladed  knifo—sted  ones  were 
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not  allowed  him— to  cot  it;  but  La 
Bam^,  unwilling  to  see  so  magnifi- 
cent a  pasty  mangled  by  a  dnll  knife, 
passed  him  his  own,  which  was  of 
steeL 

^^  Well,  Monseigneur,"  said  he, 
^  and  this  famous  i^an ?" 

«^Do  yon  wish  me  to  tell  yon," 
said  the  dnke,  ^^  the  one  on  the  sue* 
cess  of  which  I  most  reckoned,  and 
which  I  intended  to  try  the  first  ?  " 

*^  By  all  means,"  said  La  Ram^ 

'« Well,'*  said  IL  de  Beaufort,  who 
was  busy  in  the  dissection  of  the  pie, 
^  in  the  first  phice  I  hoped  to  have  for 
my  guardian  some  honest  fellow  like 
yourself,  Monsieur  La  Bam^." 

*^  Your  hope  was  realized,  Mon- 
seigneur.    And  then  ?  '* 

^^  I  said  to  myself,"  continued  the 
duke,  ^^  if  once  I  have  about  me  a 
good  fellow  like  La  Bam^,  I  will  get 
a  friend,  whom  he  does  not  know  to 
be  my  friend,  to  recommend  to  him  a 
man  devoted  to  my  interests,  and 
who  will  aid  my  escape." 

«'  Good !"  said  La  Ram^.  ''  No 
bad  idea." 

^^  YHien  I  have  accomplished  this," 
said  the  duke,  ^*  if  the  man  is  skilful, 
and  manages  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  my  jailer,  I  shidi  have  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a  communication  with 
my  firien<&." 

*' Indeed  1 "  said  La  Bam^ ;  ^  how 
ao?" 

^'  Easily  enough,"  replied  M.  de 
Beaufort ;  '^  in  playing  at  ball,  for 
iiMtanco  " 

''  In  playnig  at  ball !"  repeated  La 
Bam^,  who  waji  beginning  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  duke's  w<Hds. 

•'Yes.  I  strike  a  baU  into  the 
moat ;  a  man  who  is  at  hand,  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  picks  it  up.  The 
bsdl  contains  a  letter.  Instead  of 
throwing  back  the  same  ball,  he 
throws  another,  which  contains  a  let- 
ter for  me.  My  friends  hear  from 
me  and  I  frt>m  them,  withoot  any  one 
being  the  wiser." 

''  The  devil  1 "  said  La  Bam^, 
scratching  his  head,  '•  you  do  well  to 
tell  me  this,  Monseignenr.  In  future 
I  will  keep  an  eye  on  pickers  up  of 
baUs.  But,  after  all,  that  is  on^  a 
means  of  correspondence." 

'^Wait  a  little.  I  write  to  my 
finends— *  On  such  a  day  and  at  such 
an  hour,  be  in  waiting  on  the  other 


side  of   the  moat   with    two    led 
horses.' " 

''WeU,"  said  La  Bam^  with 
some  appearance  of  uneasiness,  ^^  but 
what  then?  Unless,  indeed,  the 
horses  have  wings,  and  can  fly  up  the 
rampart  to  fetch  you." 

•^  Or  that  I  have  means  of  flying 
down,"  said  the  duke,  carelessly. 
'^  A  rope-ladder,  for  instance."  > 

^Yes,"  said  La  Bam^,  with  a 
forced  laugh ;  ^^  but  a  rope-ladder  caa 
hardly  be  sent  in  a  tennis-biUl,  though 
a  letter  may." 

y^  Ko ;  but  it  may  be  sent  in  some- 
thing else.  Let  us  only  suppose,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  my  cook,  Noir-* 
mont,  has  purchased  the  pastrycook's 
shop  opposite  the  castle.  LaBam^ 
who  is  a  bit  of  an  epicure,  tries  his 
pies,  finds  them  excellent,  and  aska 
me  if  I  would  like  to  taste  one.  I 
accept  the  ofier,  on  condition  that  he 
shall  help  me  to  eat  it.  To  do  sa 
more  at  his  ease,  he  sends  away  the 
guards,  and  only  keeps  Grlmaud  here 
to  wait  upon  us.  Grimaud  is  the 
man  whom  my  friend  has  recommend- 
ed, and  who  is  ready  to  second  me  in 
all  things.  The  moment  of  my  escape 
is  fixed  for  seven  o'clock.  At  a  few 
minutes  to  seven  "-^— 

^^  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven  1 " 
repeated  La  Bam^  perspiring  with 
alarm. 

'^  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven,"  con^ 
tinned  the  duke,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  ^  I  take  the  crust  off  the 
pie.  Inside  it,  I  find  two  poniards,  a 
rope-ladder,  fmd  a  gag.  I  put  one  of 
the  poniards  to  La  Bam^e's  breast, 
and  I  say  to  him — ^  My  good  friend^ 
La  Bam^,  if  you  make  a  motion  or 
ntter  a  cry,  you  are  a  dead  man  1 ' " 

The  duke,  as  we  have  already  said^ 
whilst  uttering  these  last  sentences^ 
had  acted  in  conformity.  He  waa 
now  standmg  dose  to  La  Bam^  t» 
whom  his  tone  of  voice,  and  the  sight 
of  the  dagger  levelled  at  his  heiut, 
intimated  plainly  enough  that  M.  de 
Beaufort  would  keep  his  word.  Mean- 
while Grimaud,  silent  as  the  grave, 
took  out  of  the  pie  the  second  poniard, 
the  rope-ladder,  and  the  gag.  La 
Bam^  followed  each  of  these  oljecta 
with  his  eyes  with  a  visibly  increasing 
terror. 

^^  Oh,  Monseignenr  I "  cried  he, 
looking  at  the  <kke  with  an  air  of 
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stnpefactioD,  whicU  at  any  other  time 
would  have  made  M.  de  Beaufort 
laugh  heaEtUy,  ^^  jon  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  kill  me?'' 

"  No,  if  you  do  not  oppose  my 
flight." 

^'  Bat,  Monseigneuf,  if  I  let  you 
escape,  I  am  a  rained  man." 
.  "  I  will  pay  you  the  valae  of  your 
oflSce." 

^^  And  if  I  defend  myself,  or  call 
eut?" 

^^  By  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
you  die  upon  the  spot ! " 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck. 

^^  Seven  o'clock,"  said  Grimaud, 
who  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word. 

La  Ramde  made  a  movement.  The 
dnke  frowned,  and  the  unlucky  jailer 
felt  the  point  of  the  dagger  penetrate 
his  clothes,  and  press  against  his 
breast. 

'*  Enough,  Monseigneur,"  cried  he; 
"  I  will  not  stir.  But  I  entreat  you 
to  tie  my  hands  and  feet,  or  I  shall  be 
taken  for  your  accomplice." 

The  duke  took  off  his  girdle,  and 
gave  it  to  Grimaud,  who  tied  La 
Ramie's  hands  firmly  behind  his 
back.  La  Ram^  then  held  out  his 
legs  ;  Grimaad  tore  a  napkin  into 
strips,  and  bound  his  ankles  to- 
gether. 

^^  And  now  the  gag!"  cried  poor  La 
Ram^e ;  *^  the  gag !  I  insist  upon  it ; 
or  they  will  hang  me  for  not  having 
given  the  alarm." 

In  an  instant  La  Ram^  was  gagged, 
and  laid  upon  the  ground;  two  or 
three  chairs  were  overturned,  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  had  been  a  strug- 
gle. Grimaud  took  from  La  Rami's 
pockets  all  the  keys  that  they  con- 
tained, opened  the  room- door,  shut 
and  double-locked  it  when  the  duke 
and  himself  had  passed  out,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  court.  This  the  fugi- 
tives reached  without  accident  or  en- 
<coanter,  and  found  it  entirely  deserted ; 
no  sentinels,  nor  any  body  at  the 
windows  that  overlooked  it.  The 
dnke  hurried  to  the  rampart,  and  saw 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  moat 
three  horsemen  and  two  led  horses. 
He  exchanged  a  sign  with  them ;  they 
were  waiting  for  him.  Meanwhile 
Grimaud  was  fastening  the  rope  by 
which  the  descent  was  to  be  effected. 
It  was  not  a  ladder,  but  a  silken  cord 
.rolled  upon  a  stick,  which  was  to  bo 


placed  between  the  legs,  and  become 
unrolled  by  the  weight  of  the  person 
descending. 

«'  Go,"  said  the  dnke. 

'^  First,  Monseigneur  ?  "  asked 
Grimaud. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  if  I 
am  taken,  a  prison  awaits  me ;  if  you 
are  caught,  you  will  be  hung." 

"  True,"  said  Grimaud ;  and  putting 
himselfastride  the  stick,  he  commenced 
his  perilous  descent.  The  duke  foi- 
k)wed  him  anxiously  with  his  eyes. 
About  three  quarters  of  the  distance 
were  accomplished,  when  the  cord 
broke,  and  Grimaud  fell  into  the  moat. 
M.  de  Beaufort  uttered  a  cry;  but 
Grimaud  said  nothing,  although  he 
was  evidently  severely  hurt,  for  he 
remdned  motionless  upon  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  fallen.  One  of  the  three 
horsemen  slid  down  into  the  moat, 
fastened  the  noose  of  a  rope  under  the 
arms  of  Grimaud,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, who  held  the  other  end,  pull- 
ed him  up. 

*'  Come  down,  Monseigneur,"  cried 
the  cavaliers ;  ^*  the  fall  is  only  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  grass  is  soft." 

The  duke  was  already  descending. 
His  task  was  difficult ;  for  the  stick 
was  no  longer  there  to  sustain  loim^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  lower  himself 
along  the  slender  rope  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  by  sheer  force  of  wrist. 
But  his  activity,  strength,  and  cooU 
ness  came  to  his  aid ;  in  less  than  five 
minutes  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  cord. 
He  then  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell 
upon  his  feet  without  injury.  Climb- 
ing out  of  the  moat,  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  Count  Rochefwt, 
and  of  two  other  gentlemen  wiUi 
whom  he  was  unacquainted.  Gri« 
maud,  whose  senses  had  left  him,  was 
fastened  upon  a  horse. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  "  I 
win  thank  you  by  and  by ;  just  now 
we  have  not  an  instant  to  lose.  For- 
ward then,  and  let  who  loves  me 
follow." 

And  springing  upon  his  horse,  he 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  breathing  as  If 
a  load  were  removed  fix>m  his  breast, 
and  exclaiming  in  accents  of  inex- 
pressible joy — 

"  Free !  Free !  Free  I" 

The  two  cavaliers  who  accompany 
the  Duke  and  the  Count  de  Rochefort, 
are  Athos  and  Aramis.    D'Artagnaa 
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and  Forthos  ftre  sent  in  punait  of  the 
cardinal,  and  in  the  obscorityby  night 
the  four  friends,  who  have  so  often 
fought  side  by  side,  find  themselves 
at  sword's  point  with  each  other. 
Fortunately  a  recognition  ensues  be- 
fore any  harm  is  done.  A  strong 
garty  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  ad- 
erents  comes  up,  and  D'Artagan  and 
porthos  are  taken  prisoners,  but  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty  by  the  duke. 

The  readers  of  the  Three  Maua* 
quetaires  will  not  have  forgotten  a 
certain  Lady  de  Winter,  having  a 
fleur-de-lis  branded  on  her  shoulder, 
who  plays  an  important  part  in  that 
romance,  and  who,  after  committing 
innumerable  crimes,  at  last  meets  her 
death  at  the  hand^  of  a  public  execu- 
tioner, but  without  form  of  trial. 
This  latter,  indeed,  might  be  consi- 
dered almost  superfluous,  so  numerous 
and  notorious  were'  her  offences ;  but 
nevertheless,  D'Artagnan  and  his  three 
IHends,  by  whose  order  and  in  whoso 
presence  the  execution  took  place, 
sometimes  feel  pangs  of  remorse  for 
the  deed,  which  none  of  the  many 
Hves  they  have  taken  in  fair  and  open 
fight  ever  occasion  them.  Athos 
especially,  the  most  reflecting  and 
sensitive  of  the  four,  continndly  re- 
proaches himself  with  the  share  he 
took  in  that  act  of  illegal  justice. 
This  woman  has  left  a  son,  who  in- 
herits all  her  vices,  and  who,  having 
been  proved  illegitimate,  has  been 
deprived  of  Lord  De  Winter's  estates, 
and  passes  by  the  name  of  Mordaunt. 
He  is  now  brought  upon  the  scene. 
Raoul,  Viscount  of  Braguelonne,  the 
son  of  Athos,  is  proceeding  to  Flan- 
ders, in  company  with  the  young 
Count  de  Guiche,  to  join  the  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  when,  on 
the  last  day  of  his  journey,  and  whilst 
passing  through  a  forest,  he  falls  in 
with,  and  disperses  a  party  of  Spanish 
marauders  who  are  robbing  and  ill- 
treating  two  travellers.  Of  these 
latter,  one  is  dead,  and  the  other,  who 
is  desperately  wounded,  implores  the 
aid  of  a  priest.  Raoul  and  his  friend 
order  their  attendants  to  form  a  litter 
of  branches,  and  to  convey  the  wound- 
ed man  to  a  neighbouring  forest  inn, 
whilst  they  hasten  on  to  the  next  vil- 
lage to  procure  him  the  spiritual  con- 
solation he  is  so  urgent  to  obtain. 

The  two  young  men  had  ridden 
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more  than  a  league,  and  were  already 
in  sight  of  the  vfilage  of  Greney,  when 
they  saw  coming  towards  them, 
mounted  upon  a  mule,  a  poor  monk, 
whom,  from  his  large  hat  and  grey 
woollen  gown,  they  took  to  be  an 
Augustine  friar.  Chance  seemed  to 
have  sent  them  exactly  what  they 
were  seeking.  Upon  approaching  the 
monk,  they  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  who  might  have  been  taken 
for  some  years  older,  owing  probably 
to  long  fasts  and  severe  penances. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  not  that 
clear  white  paleness  which  is  agree- 
able to  behold,  but  a  bilious  yellow ; 
his  hair  was  of  a  light  colour,  and  his 
eyes,  of  a  greenish  grey,  seemed  de- 
void of  all  expression. 

*^  Sir,'^  said  Raoul,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  *^  have  you  taken  orders  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  so  abrupt  as  to  be 
scarcely  civil. 

"  For  our  information,"  replied  the 
Count  de  Guiche  haughtily. 

The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with 
his  heel,  and  moved  onwards.  With 
a  bound  of  his  horse,  Do  Guiche 
placed  himself  before  him,  blocking 
up  the  road.  "  Answer,  sir,"  said  he. 
'^  The  question  was  politely  put,  and 
deserves  a  reply." 

"  I  am  not  obliged,  I  suppose,  to 
inform  the  first  comer  who  and  what 
I  am." 

With  considerable  difficulty  Da 
Guiche  repressed  a  violent  inclination 
to  break  the  bones  of  the  insolent 
monk. 

*^  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  we 
will  tell  you  who  we  are.  My  friend 
here  is  the  Viscount  of  Braguelonne, 
and  I  am  the  Count  de  Guiche.  It  is 
no  mere  caprice  that  induces  us  to 
question  you ;  we  are  seeking  spiritual 
aid  for  a  dying  man.  If  you  are  a 
priest,  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  afford  him  the  assistance 
he  implores ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  not  in  orders,  I  warn  you  to 
expect  the  chastisement  which  your 
impertinence  merits." 

The  monk's  pale  face  became  livid, 
and  a  smile  of  so  strange  an  expres- 
sion overspread  it,  that  Raoul,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  felt  an 
involuntary  and  unaccountable  un- 
easiness. 

2b 
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"  You  are  very  young,  holy  father," 
said  he. 

^^  Those  who  wear  my  dress  have 
no  age,"  replied  the  monk  severely. 

"Alas,  good  father,  speak  to  me 
more  kindly !  I  need  a  friend  in  these 
my  last  moments." 

"Do  yon  suffer  mnch?"  asked  the 
monk. 

"YeSfbnt  in  soul  rather  than  in 
body." 

"  We  will  save  yonr  soul,"  said  the 
young  man ;  "  but,  tell  me,  are  yon 
really  the  executioner  of  Bethune,  as 
these  people  say?" 

"  I  was,"  repUed  the  wounded  man 
hurriedly,  as  though  fearful  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  degrading  pro- 
fession might  deprive  him  of  the  aa- 
iistance  of  which  he  stood  in  such 
imminent  need.  "  I  was,  but  I  am 
go  no  longer;  I  gave  up  my  office 
many  years  ago.  I  am  still  obliged 
to  appear  at  executions,  but  I  no 
longer  officiate.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should ! " 

"  You  have  a  horror  of  your  pro- 
Usssion,  then  ?  " 

The  headsman  groaned. 

"  So  long  as  I  only  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  law  and  of  justice,"  said 
he,  "  my  conscience  was  at  rest,  and 
my  sleep  untroubled ;  but  since  that 
terrible  night  when  I  served  as  in- 
atrument  of  a  private  vengeance,  and 
raised  my  sword  with  hatred  against 
one  of  God*8  creatures — since  that 
Bight " 

The  headsman  paused,  and  shook 
his  head  despairingly. 

"Speak  on,"  said  the  monk,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  bej^an  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  confession  that  commenced  so 
strangely. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
"what  efforts  have  I  not  made  to 
stifle  my  remorse  by  twenty  years  of 
good  works !  I  have  exposed  my  own 
existence  to  preserve  that  of  others, 
and  have  saved  human  lives  in  ex- 
change for  the  one  I  had  unwarran- 
tably taken.  I  frequented  the 
dhurches,  sought  out  the  poor  to 
console  and  relieve  them  ;  those  who 
once  avoided  became  accustomed  to 
aee  me,  and  some  have  even  loved 
me.  But  God  has  not  pardoned  me ; 
for,  do  what  I  will,  the  memory  of  my 
crime  pursues  me,  and  each  night  in. 


my  dreams  the  spectre  of  that  woman 
stands  menacing  before  me." 

"A  woman!  Was  it  a  woman, 
then,  whom  you  assassinated  ?  "  cried 
the  monk. 

"And  you,  too,"  exclaimed  the 
headsman — "  you,  too,  use  that  word, 
assassinated.  It  was  an  assasstna- 
tion,  then,  not  an  execution,  and  I  am 
a  murderer  I " 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  uttered  a 
hollow  moan.  The  monk  feared  pro- 
bably that  he  would  die  without  com- 
pleting his  confession,  for  he  hastened 
to  console  him. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he.  "  I  cannot  yet 
know  how  far  you  are  guilty.  When 
I  have  heard  all,  I  will  decide.  Tell 
me,  then,  how  you  came  to  commit 
this  deed." 

"  It  was  night,"  resumed  the  heads- 
man, in  faltering  accents :  ^^  a  man 
came  to  my  house  to  seek  me,  and 
showed  me  an  order.  I  followed  him. 
Four  other  gentlemen  were  waiting 
for  him ;  they  put  a  mask  upon  my 
face,  and  led  me  with  them.  I  was 
resolved  to  resist,  if  what  they  re- 
quired me  to  do  appeared  unjust.  We 
rode  on  for  five  or  six  leagues  almost 
without  uttering  a  word ;  at  last  we 
halted — and  they  showed  me,  through 
the  window  of  a  cottage,  a  woman 
seated  at  a  table.  *  That,'  said 
they,  *'  is  she  whom  yon  are  to 
decapitate.' " 

"  Horrible ! "  exclaimed  the  monk. 
"  And  you  obeyed  ?  " 

"  Father,  that  woman  was  a  mon- 
ster ;  she  had  poisoned  her  husband, 
had  tried  to  assassinate  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  one  of  the  men  that 
now  accompanied  me ;  she  had  mur- 
dered a  young  girl  whom  she  thought 
her  rival ;  and,  before  leavingEng^asd, 
had  instigated  the  assassination  of 
the  king's  favourite." 

"  Buckingham  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
monk. 

"  Yes,  Buckingham— that  was  tho 
name." 

"She  was  an  Englishwoman, 
then?" 

"No— a  Frenchwoman,  but  she 
had  been  married  to  an  English  noble- 
man." 

The  monk  grew  pale,  passed  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  and,  rising' 
from  the  bed,  approached  the  door 
and    bolted    it.       The    headsman 
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thongbt  that  he  was  leaving  him,  and 
implored  him  to  retmn. 

^^I  am  here,^'  said  the  monk,  re- 
suming his  seat.  ^^Who  were  the 
five  men  who  accompanied  yon?  " 

^^  One  was  an  Englishman ;  the 
other  four  were  French,  and  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  monsquetaures." 

'^  Their  names  ?^'  demanded  the 
monk. 

"  I  do  not  know  them.  But  the 
four  Frenchmen  called  the  English- 
man *  My  lord.' " 

^'  And  the  woman ;  was  she 
young?  " 

^^  Young  and  beautiful,  most  beau- 
tiful, as  she  kneeled  before  me  implo- 
ring mercy  *  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  I  had  the  courage 
to  strike  off  that  pale  and  lovely 
head." 

The  monk  seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  violent  emotion ;  his 
limbs  trembled,  and  he  appeared 
unable  to  speak.  At  last,  mastering 
himself  by  a  strong  effort — *^The 
name  of  this  woman?  "  said  he. 

**  I  do  not  know  it.  She  had  been 
married  twice,  once  in  France  and 
once  in  England." 

(^And  you  killed  her!"  said  the 
monk,  vehemently.  *^  You  served  as 
instrument  to  those  dastardly  villains 
who  dared  not  kill  her  themselves. 
You  had  no  pity  on  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  weakness  1  Yon  killed 
her  1 " 

"Alas!  holy  father,"  said  the 
headsman,  ^^this  woman  concealed, 
under  the  exterior  of  an  angel,  the 
vices  of  a  demon ;  and  when  I  saw 
her,  when  I  remembered  alb  that  I 
had  myself  suffered  from  her  "— . 

*^  You  ?  And  what  could  she  have 
done  to  you?" 

"  She  had  seduced  my  brother,  who 
was  a  priest,  had  fled  with  him  from 
his  convent,  lost  him  both  body  and 
soul." 

"Your  brother?" 

"Yes,  my  brother  had  been  her 
iirst  lover.  Oh,  my  father!  do  not 
look  at  me  thus.  I  am  very  guilty, 
then !    You  cannot  pardon  me  1 " 

The  monk  composed  his  features, 
which  had  assumed  a  terrible  expres- 
sion during  the  latter  part  of  the  dying 
man's  confession. 

^^  I  will  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "  if 


you  tell  me  all.  Since  your  brother 
was  her  first  lover,  you  must  know 
her  maiden  name.    Tell  it  me." 

"  Oh,  my  God  I  my  God ! "  ex. 
claimed  the  headsman — "  I  am  dying  I 
Absolution,  holy  father!  absolution ! " 

"  Her  name,"  said  the  monk,  "  and 
I  give  it  to  you." 

The  headsman,  who  was  convulsed 
with  agony,  both  physical  and  moral, 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  speak.  The 
monk  bent  over  him  as  if  to  catch  tho 
smallest  sound  he  should  utter. 

"  Her  name,"  said  he,  "  or  no  ab- 
solution." The  dying  man  seemed 
to  collect  aU  his  strength. 

"  Anne  de  Bueil,"  murmured  he. 

"Anne  de  Bueil!"  repeated  the 
monk,  rising  to  his  feet  and  lifting  his 
hands  to  heaven,  "Anne  de  Bueil! 
Did  you  say  Anne  de  Budl  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  her  name; 
and  now  absolve  me,  for  I  am  dying." 

"•/  absolve  you?  "  cried  the  monk, 
with  a  laugh  that  made  the  sufferer's 
hair  stand  on  end ;  "  /  absolve  you  ? 
I  am  no  priest!  " 

"You  are  no  priest!"  cried  the 
headsman ;  "  but  who  and  what  are 
you,  then?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  miscreant !  I  am 
John  deWinter,  and  that  woman  " 

"  And  that  woman  " gasped 

the  executioner. 

"  Was  my  mother  1 " 

The  headsman  uttered  a  shriek,  the 
long  and  terrible  one  which  Grimand 
and  the  innkeeper  had  heard. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon ! "  murmured 
he — "forgive  me,  if  not  in  God's 
name,  at  least. in  your  own.  If  not 
as  a  priest,  as  a  son." 

"Pardon  you!"  replied  the  pre- 
tended monk;  "pardon  you!  God 
may  perhaps  do  it,  but  I  never  will. 
Die,  wretch,  die!  unabsolved,  des* 
pairing,  and  accursed."  Ajid,  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  under  his  gown,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the 
headsman.  "Take  that,"  said  he, 
"  for  my  absolution." 

It  was  then  that  the  second  cry, 
followed  by  a  long  mo|Ln,  had  been 
uttered.  The  headsman,  who  had 
partially  raised  himself,  fell  back  upon 
the  bed.  The  monk,  without  witii- 
drawing  his  dagger  from  the  wound, 
ran  to  the  window,  opened  it,  jumped 
out  into  the  little  flower*garden  below, 
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mud  korried  to  the  stable.  Leading 
iml  his  mole,  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
stripped  oiS  hh  monk's  garb,  took  a 
horseman's  dress  ont  of  his  Yilise, 
and  pvt  it  on.  Then,  Mining  all 
baate  to  the  nearest  po8t*hoase,  he 
took  a  horse,  and  conttoned  with  tiie 
Utmost  speed  hia  jearsej  to  Paria. 

The  headsman  lives  long  enoagh 
io  inform  Grimaad  of  what  has  pass- 
ad  ;  and  Griaund,  who  was  present  at 
the  deeapttatkm  of  Lady  de  White, 
retaras  to  Paris,  to  pnt  Athos  and  his 
fiends  on  their  guard  against  the 
vengeance  of  her  son.  Mocdaniti, 
alia$  De  Wintw,  is  ose  of  Cromweirs 
Bostderoted  and  mscmpoloas  agents, 
and  is  prooeedhig  to  the  Freeeh  capi- 
ta to  negotiate  with  Maaarine  oa  the 
part  of  the  PariiiMBtmtaiy  genenL 
Guided  by  what  he  has  heard  from 
the  e&ecationer  of  Bethane,  he  dia* 
covers  who  the  men  are  by  whose 
order  his  mother  was  beheaded,  and 
he  vows  their  destruction.  The  four 
friends  soon  afterwards  meet  in  Eng- 
imd,  whither  D'Artagnan  andPorthos 
have  been  ami  on  a  mission  to  Cram- 
well  ;  whilst  Athos  and  Arams  have 
repaired  thither  to  strife  to  prop  the 
falling  fortnnes  of  Charles  the  Fhat. 
We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  that 
portion  of  the  book  of  which  the  scene 


gunpowder  plots  have  spedal  pri- 
vilege of  absurdity.  The'  guardsmen, 
however,  discover  the  mischief  that  is 
brewing  against  them,  just  in  time  to 
escape  through  the  eabm  windows, 
and  swim  off  to  the  boat,  which  is 
towing  astern. 

Scarcely  had  lyAftagnaa  cut  the 
rope  tliat  attached  the  boat  to  the 
ship,  when  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard 
proceeding  from  tlM  latter,  which,  as 
it  anved  on  wlnlet  thefenait  remained 
stationary,  was  already  beginning  to 
be  lost  to  view  in  the  darknesa.  At 
the  same  moment  a  lantern  wtt 
brought  upon  de<^,  and  lit  up  the 
-^gnres  of  the  crew.  Suddnly  a  great 
outcry  was  heard ;  and  just  then  the 
deads  that  covered  the  heavens  spHt 
and  parted,  and  tlie  sliver  light  of 
the  moon  fell  upon  the  white  aay^ 
and  dark  rigging  of  the  veesel.  Per* 
eons  were  seen  mailing  about  tin 
dock  in  bewilderment  and  confosiott ; 
and  Mordasnt  himself,  carrying  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  appeared  upon  the 
poop. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Qroelowhad 
eoUeeted  his  men,  and  Mcmlaunt,  9ik9r 
listening  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and 
oondudingfrom  thesilcneewhiehTefgn. 
ed  that  his  intended  victims  were  baned 
in  sleeps  had  hnrried  to  the  powder 
barrels  and  set  fire  to  the  train.  Whilst 


is  laid  on  English  ground.  M.  Ddmas    lie  was  doing  this,  Gtoelow  and  ids 
is  much  happier  in  liis  delineatioQa  of    aatiors  were  preparing  to  lesvB  the 


Frondeurs  and  Mazarinists  tiian  of 
Puritans  and  Cavaliers ;  and  his  ae* 
eount  of  Charles  the  First,  and  of  the 
aoenes  prior  to  his  execution,  is  hor- 
ribly FrmUfied. 

After  numeroos  narrow  escapes 
from  Mordannt,  who  pursues  them 
with  unrelenting  rancour,  and  aac* 
oeeds  in  assassinating  their  friend  and 
his  unde,  Lord  de  Winter,  the  four 
guardsmen  embark  on  board  a  small 
vessel  to  return  to  France.  Mordaunt 
discovers  this,  gets  the  captain  and 
orewoot  of  the  way,  replaoea  them 
by  one  Groslow  and  other  creatures 
of  his  own,  and  conceals  himself  on 
board.  His  plan,  is,  so  soon  ae  tkt 
vessel  is  a  short  distance  out  at  sea, 
to  escape  in  a  boat  wi<&  his  confHle- 
ratea,  after  irmg  a  train  communi- 
cating with  some  barrels  of  powder 
iu  the  hold.  There  is  some  improba- 
bility in  this  part  of  the  stoiy ;  but 


ship. 

*^  Haul  in  the  rope,**  said  the  for- 
mer, ^^aad  bring  the  boat  afan^- 
atde." 

Oae  of  the  sailots  aeiaed  the  rope 
and  pulled  it.  It  caime  to  him  witli- 
out  resistance. 

''  The  cable  is  cut !"  exclaimed  the 
man ;  "the  boat  is  gone." 

''  The  boat  gone  V'  repeated  Gros- 
low; "  impossiUe  I" 

^'  It  is  nevertheless  true,"  retinnnd 
the  sailor.  "  See  here ;  nothing  in 
our  wake,  and  here  is  tim  end  of  the 
TDpe." 

It  was  then  tliat  Groslow  vttered 
tiie  cry  which  the  gwdsmea  heard 
from  their  boat. 

^  What  is  the  matter?"  deisanded 
Mordannt,  emerging  from  tha  Imteh- 
wmy^  his  torch  in  his  Ikand,  andnsii!- 
ing  towards  the  stern. 

*^  The  matter  is,  that  your  enemies 
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have  escaped  jOQ.  They  have  cut  the 
fope,  and  saved  tliemselyes  ia  the 
boat." 

Wkb  a  single  bound  Mordaunt  was 
«t  the  cabin-door,  which  he  burst  (^en 
with  his  foot.    It  was  empty. 

^^  We  will  foUow  them,"  said  Gros- 
iow ;  ^^  they  cannot  be  far  off.  We 
will  give  them  the  stem;  sail  right 
aver  thenu" 

"  Yes ;  bat  tiie  pow4er-rI  have 
iied  the  Iraia  I " 

*^  Daainattai  1 "  roared  GrestoW) 
foahiKg  te  Ihe  hatehiMQr.  '^Fechaiw 
thare  is  aCili  tiae.** 

A  honibto  Im^  and  a  firigjitfal 
blaspbengr  were  Mordaant's  reply; 
aad  theot  bia  features  distorted  by 
•age  and  disaMwintad  hate  rather 
thaa  by  fear,  he  burled  his  torch  into 
the  sea,  and  precipitated  himself  after 
it.  At  the  same  moaient,  and  before 
Cif  oslow  had  reached  the  powder  bar* 
rdSt  the  ship  opened  like  the  crater  of 
a  Toleaao,  a.gash  of  fire  rose  from  it 
^Ih  a  noise  like  that  of  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  blazing  frsgments  of 
ttoe  doomed  vessel  were  se^i  career- 
ing through  the  air  ia  every  directioa. 
It  lasted  bat  an  iastaat ;  the  red  glow 
^ttt  had  lit  np  the  sea  lor  miles  around 
vaaiahed;  the  bmrning  fragments  feU 
hissing  into  Una  water ;  and,  with  tiie 
eaeeptkm  of  a  vibnitiott  in  the  air,  all 
was  calm  as  before.  The  feUiMa  had 
^dMspfieared ;  Groalov  and  his  men 
sreie  annihUated. 

Oar  four  gaaidsnen  had  witeessed 
this  teirflde  spectacle  with  mute  awe 
saMd  horror^  Mid  whaa  it  was  over, 
they  remained  f»r  a  moneat  downcast 
and  silent.  Porthos  and  D  Artagnan, 
who  had  each  taken  an  oar,  forgot  to 
me  them,  and  sat  gaaing  ai  their  com« 
panions,  whilst  the  boat  rooked  to  and 
Iro  at  the  wiU  of  the  waves. 

^^  Af«  /oiV"  said  Aramis,  who  wss 
the  first  to  break  the  paase,  ^^  this 
aime  I  Uiiak  we  are  fairly  rid  of 


u 


Help,  geatleBifiii,  helpl"  just 
^lea  cried  a  voice  that  came  sweeping 
in  plteoos  accents  over  the  troubled 
enrfaoe  of  the  sea.  ^^  Hetpl  for  hea- 
ren^ssake,  help!" 

The  guardsmen   looked   at   each 
other.    Athos  shuddered, 
.    ^^  It  is  his  voice ! "  said  he. 

Ail  reoognised    the    voice,    and 
49traiaed  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in 


which  the  felucca  had  disappeared. 
Presently  a  man  was  seen  swimming 
vigorously  towards  them.  Athos  ex- 
tended his  arm,  pointing  him  out  to 
his  companions. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  I 
see  him." 

''  WiU  nothing  kill  him  ?  "  said 
Porthos. 

Aramis  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
in  a  whisper  to  D'Artagnan.  Mor- 
daunt advanced  a  few  yards,  and 
raised  one  hand  oat  of  the  water  in 
sign  of  distress^ 

^'  Pity  I  gentlemen,"  cried  he; 
**pity  and  mareyl  My  strength  is 
leaving  me,  and  I  am  i^iout  to  sink." 

The  tone  of  agony  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken  awakened  a  feel* 
ing  of  compassion  in  the  breast  of 
Athos. 

^^  Unhappy  man !"  he  murmured. 

''Good!"  said  D'Artagnan.  ''I 
like  to  see  yon  pity  him.  On  my 
word,  I  think  he  is  swijouning  towards 
us.  Does  he  suppose  we  are  going  to 
take  him  in  ?    Bow,  Porthos,  row." 

And  D'Artagnan  plunged  his  oar 
into  the  water.  Two  or  three  loi^ 
strokes  placed  twenty  fiithoms  between 
the  boat  and  the  drowning  man. 

'*  Oh  I  ytn  will  have  mercy ! "  cried 
Mordaunt.  *'  You  will  not  let  ma 
perish  1" 

^  Aha  I  my  fine  feU&w,"  said  Por- 
thos«  '^  we  have  you  now,  I  think, 
without  a  chance  of  escape." 

*'  Oh,  Porthos] "  mnnnured  the 
Count  de  la  Fk«. 

'^  For  heaven's  sake,  Athos,"  re* 
plied  Porthos,  '^  cease  your  eternal 
generosity,  which  is  ridiculous  under 
such  circumstances.  For  my  part  I 
declare  to  you,  that  If  he  comes  within 
my  reach,  I  will  split  his  skull  with 
the  oar." 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  just  finished 
his  colloquy  with  Axamis,  stood  up  in 
the  boat. 

*''•  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  swimmer, 
'^  be  so  good  as  to  betake  yourself  in 
some  other  direction.  The  vessel 
which  you  intended  for  our  coffin  is 
scarcely  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea^, 
and  your  present  situation  is  a  bed  of 
roses  compared  to  that  ia  which  you 
intended  to  put  ns.'^ 

'*  Gentlemen ! "  said  Mordaunt  in 
despairing  accents,  '^  I  swear  to  you 
^t  I  Auu^erely  repeal^    J  am  toor 
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young  to  die.  I  was  led  away  by 
a  natural  resentment;  I  wished  to 
revenge  my  mother.  You  would  all 
have  acted  as  I  have  done/' 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
saw  that  Athos  was  becoming  more 
and  more  softened  by  Mordaunt's 
supplications.  The  swimmer  was 
again  within  three  or  four  fathoms  of 
the  boat.  The  approach  of  death 
seemed  to  give  him  supernatural 
strength, 

^^  Alas  1  ^  said  he,  '^  I  am  going  to 
die,  then.  And  yet  I  was  right  to 
avenge  my  mother.  And  besides,  if 
it  were  a  crime,  I  repent  of  it,  and 
you  ought  to  pardon  me." 

A  wave  that  passed  over  his  head, 
intenmpted  his  entreaties.  He  again 
emerged,  and  made  a  stroke  in  the 
direction  of  the  boat.  D'Artagnan 
took  his  oar  in  both  hands.  The  un- 
happy wretch  uttered  a  groan  of  de- 
spair.   Athos  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  D'Artagnan ! "  cried  he,  "  my 
son  D'Artagnan,  I  entreat  of  you  to 
spare  his  life.  It  is  so  horrible  to  let 
a  man  die  when  yon  can  save  him  by 
stretching  out  your  hand.  I  cannot 
witness  such  a  deed;  he  must  be 
saved." 

"Mordleul"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
*'  why  do  you  not  tie  our  hands  and 
feet,  and  deliver  us  up  to  him  at  once? 
The  thing  would  be  sooner  over.  Ha! 
Count  de  la  F^re,  you  wish  to  perish 
at  his  hands :  well,  I,  whom  you  call 
your  son — I  will  not  suffer  it." 

Aramis  quietly  drew  his    sword, 

which  he  had  carried  between  his 

•teeth  when  ho  swam  off  from  the  ship. 

^^  If  he  lays  a  hand  upon  the  boat," 
said  he,  '*  T  sever  it  from  his  body, 
like  that  of  a  regicide,  as  he  is." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Porthos. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said 
Aramis. 

'^  Jump  overboard  and  strangle 
him,"  replied  the  giant. 

^^  Oh,  my  friends ! "  said  Athos,  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty  that  was  irresist- 
ible ;  **  remember  that  we  are  men  and 
Christians !  Grant  me  the  life  of  this 
unhappy  wretch  I " 

D'Artagnan  hung  his  head:  Ara- 
mis lowered  his  sword :  Porthos  sat 
down. 

"  Count  de  la  F^re,"  exclaimed 
Mordaunt,  now  very  near  the  boat, 
*'  it  is  you  whom  I  implore.    Have 


pity  upon  me,  and  that  ^quickly,  fot 
my  strength  is  exhausted.  Count  de 
la  F^re,  where  are  you?  " 

*^  I  am  here,  sir,"  replied  Atboe, 
with  that  noble  and  dignified  air  thAt 
was  habitual  to  him.  ^^  Take  my 
hand,  and  come  into  our  boat." 

'^  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  it,"  s^xd 
D'Artagnan ;  *'  such  weakness  U  realty 
pitiable."  And  he  turned  towards 
his  two  remaining  Mends,  who,  on 
their  part,  recoiled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat,  as  if  unwilling  to  tonch 
the  man  to  whom  Athos  alone  did  not 
fear  to  give  his  hand.  Mordannt 
made  an  effort,  raised  himself  iq>,  and 
seized  the  arm  extended  to  him. 

*^  So,"  said  Athos,  leaning  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat — *^  now  place 
your  other  hand  here ; "  and  he  oSaeA 
him  his  shoulder  as  a  support,  so  thai 
his  head  nearly  touched  that  of  Mor- 
daunt; and  for  a  moment  the  two 
deadly  foes  seemed  to  embrace  each 
other  like  brothers.  Mordaunt  grasp* 
ed  the  count's  collar  with  his  cold  and 
dripping  fingers. 

^*  And  now,  sir,  you  are  saved,"  said 
Athos ;  "  compose  yourself." 

"Ah,  my  mother  1 "  exclaimed 
Mordannt,  with  the  look  of  a  demon, 
and  an  accent  of  hatred  impossible  to 
render,  "  I  can  offer  you  but  one  vic- 
tim, but  it  is  the  one  you  would  yoiir« 
self  have  chosen  I " 

D'Artagnan  uttered  a  ciy ;  Porthos 
raised  his  oar;  Aramis  sprang  forwaid% 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  But  it 
was  too  late.  By  a  last  effort,  and 
with  a  yell  of  triumph,  Mordannt 
dragged  Athos  into  the  water,  com* 
pressing  his  throat,  and  winding  fats 
limbs  round  him  like  the  coils  of  a 
serpent.  Without  uttering  a  word,  or 
calling  for  help,  Athos  strove  for  s 
moment  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  his  move- 
ments were  fettered,  the  weight  that 
clung  to  him  was  too  great  to  bearvp 
against,  and  little  by  little  be  sank. 
Before  his  friends  could  get  to  his  aa- 
sistance,  his  head  was  under  water; 
and  only  his  long  hair  was  seen  float* 
ing ;  then  all  disappeared,  and  a  drclo 
of  foam,  which  in  its  turn  was  rapidly 
obliterated,  alone  marked  the  spot 
where  the  two  men  had  been  engnlfedi. 
Struck  dumb  by  horror,  motionless, 
and  almost  suffocated  with  grief  and 
indignation,  the  three  guardsmen 
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mained,  with  dilated  eyes  and  extend- 
ed arms,  gazing  down  upon  the  dark 
waves  that  roUed  over  the  body  of 
their  friend,  the  brave,  the  chivalrons, 
the  noble-hearted  Athos.  Porthos 
was  the  first  to  recover  his  speech. 

*^  Oh,  Athos  1 "  said  he,  tearing  his 
hair,  and  with  an  explosion  of  grief 
doubly  affecting  in  a  man  of  his  gi- 
gantic frame  and  iron  mould ;  ^^  Oh, 
Athos!  are  yon  indeed  gone  from 
ns?" 

At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  curde  which  the  rays  of  the  moon 
lit  up,  the  agitation  of  the  water 
which  had  accompanied  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  two  men,  was  renewed, 
and  there  appeared,  first  a  quantity  of 
fair  hair,  then  a  pallid  human  face, 
with  eyes  wide  open,  but  fixed  and 
glazed,  then  a  body,  which,  after 
raising  its  bust  out  of  the  water,  fell 
softly  backwards,  and  floated  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  breast 
of  the  corpse  was  buried  a  dagger,  of 
which  the  golden  hilt  sparkled  in  the 
moonbeams. 

^^  Mordaunt !  Mordannt !"  cried  the 
three  friends ;  ^^  it  is  Mordaunt !  But 
Athos  1  where  is  he?  " 

Just  then  the  boat  gave  a  lurch, 
and  Grimaud  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy.  The  guardsmen  turned,  and 
saw  Atkos,  his  face  livid  with  exhaus- 
tion, supporting  himself  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  upon  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat.  In  an  instant  he  was  lifted  in, 
and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

^^  You  are  unhurt?  "  said  D^Artag- 
nan. 

"Yes,"  repUed  Athos.  "And 
Mordaunt?" 

"  Oh  I  thank  God,  he  is  dead  at  last. 
Look  yonder." 

And  D'Artagnan  forced  Athos  to 
look  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out, 
where  the  body  of  Mordaunt,  tossed 
upon  the  wave,  seemed  to  pursue  the 
friends  with  a  look  of  insult  and  mor- 
tal hate.  Athos  gazed  at  it  with  an 
expression  of  minted  pity  and  melan- 
choly. 

"  Bravo !  Athos, "  cried  Aramis, 
with  a  degree  of  exultation  which  he 
rarely  showed. 

*  ^  A  good  blow,"  exclaimed  Porthos. 

"  I  have  a  son,"  said  Athos,  "  and 
I  wished  to  live.  But  it  was  not  I 
who  killed  him.  It  was  the  hand  of 
fate." 
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Soon  after  the  escape  of  Monsieur  do 
Beaufort,  the  Parisians,  stirred  up  by 
various  influential  malecontents — on^ 
of  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  famous 
Jean  de  Gondy,  Coadjutor  of  Paris» 
and  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Retz— r 
break  out  into  open  insurrection. 
Mazarine^s life  is  menaced;  the  queen- 
mother  aiid  the  young  king  are  virr 
tually  prisoners  of  the  Frondeurs.  The 
Prince  of  Cond^,  with  the  laurels  h^ 
has  gained  on  the  battle-field  of  Lens 
yet  fresh  upon  his  brow,  hurries  to 
Paris  to  take  part  against  the  Fronde; 
the  queen  and  Mazarine  are  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  capital  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  open  field 
instead  of  in  the  narrow  streets,  fight- 
ing in  which  latter,  or  from  behind 
their  barricades,  the  ill-disciplined 
troops  of  the  insurgents  are  nearly  aa 
eflicient  as  the  most  practised  veterans* 
How  to  manage  the  escape  is  the 
difiiculty.  The  gates  of  the  city  are 
guarded  by  armea  citizens ;  there  ap- 
pears no  possibility  of  egress.  In 
this  dUemma,  Anne  of  Austria  be- 
thinks her  of  the  man  to  whose  ad- 
dress and  courage  she  had,  twenty 
years  previously,  been  so  deeply  in- 
debted; D'Artagnan  is  called  in  to 
her  assistance.  He  succeeds  in  smug- 
gliog  the  cardinal  out  of  Paris,  and 
then  returns  to  fetch  Louis  XIY.  aud 
the  queen- mother. 

Instead  of  re-entering  Paris  by  the 
gate  of  St  Honor^  D*Artagnan,  who 
had  time  to  spare,  went  round  to  that 
of  Richelieu.  The  guard  stopped  him, 
and  when  they  saw  by  his  plumed 
hat  and  laced  doak  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  mousqnetaires,  they  insisted 
upon  his  crying  out,  "  Down  with  Ma- 
zarine." This  he  did  with  so  good  a 
gi'ace,  and  in  so  sonorous  a  voice,  that 
the  most  difficult  were  fully  satisfied. 
He  then  walked  down  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, reflecting  how  he  should  manage 
the  escape  of  the  queen,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  her  away  in  one 
of  the  royal  carriages,  with  the  arms 
of  France  painted  upon  it.  On  pass- 
ing before  the  hotel  of  Madame  de 
Gu<^m^nee,  who  passed  for  the  mis- 
tress of  Monsieur  de  Gondy,  he  per- 
ceived a  coach  standing  at  the  doos. 
A  sudden  idea  struck  him. 

"  Pardieu  1 "  said  he,  ''  it  would  be 
an  excellent  manoeuvre."  And,  step- 
ping up  to  the  carriage^  he  examined 
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the  amiB  vpon  tiie  panelsY  and  the 
tirerf  of  the  ootchman,  who  was 
aleepiog  on  the  box. 

^It  is  the  CoMJ^tor^s  carriage," 
said  D^Aitagnaii  to  himself.  ''  Pro- 
Tidenee  is  decidedly  in  our  favoar." 

He  opened  the  door  without  noise, 
got  into  the  coadi,  and  potted  the 
check-string. 

«'  To  the  Palais  Royal, "cried  he  to 
the  coachman. 

The  man,  waking  in  a  fri^t,  made 
no  doubt  that  the  order  came  from 
his  master,  and  droTOoff  at  Inli  speed 
to  the  palace.  The  gates  of  the  court 
werejnstelosifigashedroTein.  On 
pnliiBg  up  at  theste^,  the  coachman 
peroeiTed  that  the  footmen  were  not 
behind  the  cairiage,  and,  supposing 
that  M.  de  Gondy  had  sent  them 
flomewho^,  he  got  off  his  box  and 
opened  the  doer.  IHArtagnan  jumped 
<>ut,  and  just  as  tiie  coachman,  alarmed 
at  seeing  a  stranger  instead  of  his 
master,  made  a  step  backwards,  he 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  put  a  pistol 
to  his  breast. 

''  Not  a  word,"  said  D'Aitagaaa, 
^<  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

The  coachman  saw  that  he  had 
fallen  mto  a  snare.  He  remained 
silent,  with  open  mouth  and  staring 
eyes.  Two  moasquetahres  wore  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  court ;  D^Artag- 
aan  called  them,  banded  orer  the 
coachman  to  one  of  them,  with  orders 
to  keep  him  in  safe  oastody,  and  de* 
irired  the  ether  to  get  on  the  box  of 
the  carriage,  diire  it  round  to  the 
door  of  the  private  staurcase  leading 
out  of  the  palace,  and  there  to  wait 
tili  he  came.  The  eoachman*s  livery 
•coat  and  hat  went  with  the  carriage. 
These  arrangements  completed,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  entered  the  palace,  and  knocked 
St  the  door  <tf  the  qneen^s  apartabents. 
He  was  instantly  admitted ;  Anne  of 
Austria  was  waiting  for  hhn  in  her 
oratory. 

*^I8  every  thing  prepared?"  said 

*'*'  Every  thing,  madam." 

^Andtheeardmal?" 

«'  He  has  left  Paris  without  acci- 
'dent,  and  waits  for  your  majesty  at 
Conrs  la  Beine." 

'*  Come  with  me  to  the  king." 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  and  followed 
the  queen.    The  young  king  was  al? 


ready  dressed,  with  the  exoeptMMi  of 
his  shoes  and  doublet.  He  aeenifid 
greatly  astonished  at  being  thu  ronaad 
in  the  midditf  of  the  nighti  and  over^ 
whelmed  lus  valet-de^ehaoifara,  La- 
porte,  with  questioaa,  la  ail  cf  whkh 
the  latter  replied— "  fiia,  it  is  by 
order  of  her  myes^.*^  The  ht^ 
clothes  were  thrown  hack,  and  the 
dieets  were  seen  worn  tfcnadbaie  asi 
even  into  holes.  This  was  one  of  the 
results  of  Mazarine's  excessive  pani* 
snony.  The queca  ontaiad^  aai D'Ar- 
tagnan  renained  at  the  door  of  the 
i4ftartnient.  Aaaaimasthechihisaw 
his  mother,  he  eseapeditomLapoffta^ 
hand  and  ran  up  to  her.  She  aigBed 
to  D'Aitagnan  to  approach. 

''My  son,"  aaid  Anne  of  Anstria, 
shewing  him  the  nonsquetairs,  who 
stood  with  his  phmaed  hat  ift  his  hand, 
calm,  grave,  and  oollaeted,  *'  this  is 
M.  D^Artagnan,  who  is  bnnre  as  cm 
of  those  kn^bts  of  old  whose  i*«irtofifls 
yon  love  to  hear  repeated.  Look  at 
him  well,  and  reaaember  his  name,  lor 
he  is  about  to  render  us  a 
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vice. 

Loos  XIV.  gaaed  at  D'Arta^aan 
with  his  Urge  proad  eyes;  tiien,  atawi^ 
iiftmg  his  httiehand,  he  held  it  oat  to 
the  (^loer,  who  bent  hia  kaae  aad 
kissed  it. 

''Monsieur  D'Artagnan,"  lepcatad 
^e  young  king.  "ItiawfilijiaadaMi 
I  slall  reauadiier  k." 

At  this  moBwnt  a  toad  naannnnag 
Boise  was  heaad  i^ipfDachiBg  the 
lane. 

'*  Ha !"  said  D'Artagnan,  si 
his  ears  to  distinguish  the  sound — 
"  The  people  are  rising." 

"  We  must  fly  mstaatiiy/' said  the 

queen. 

«« Madam,"  saidB'Aitagnan,  "you 
have  deigned  to  give  ma  the  diiea&aa 
of  this  night's  procaedaip.  Let  yomr 
majesty  remain  and  lean  wha  the 
pecHDlewant.  I  wiiianawarliQreveKT 
thing." 

Nothing  is  more  easily 
catcd  than  confidence.  The 
herself  courageous  and  eAeisetic,  ap- 
preciated in  the  higbest  dt^ea  tiiaae 
two  virtues  in  others. 

'^  Do  as  yon  pieaaa,"  said  she.  I 
trust  eathely  to  you." 

'^  Does  your  majesty  aatheii 
•to  give  orders  in  .your  aaina  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 
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.  D'Artai^an  fatmried  from  the  room. 
The  tum^  ww  increasiiig;  the  m<^ 
geemed  to  Burnmnd  the  Palais  ROyaL 
On  all  sides  werekeaid  seditions  cries 
and  clamours.  Fresen  tl  j  M.  de  Com  - 
Buoges,  who  waa  on  gninrd  that  night 
at  the  Falaia  Royal,  craved  admit* 
taace  to  the  q«een*8  jireeeiioe.  He 
had  about  two  hmdnd  mcA  in  the 
^oomrt-yard  aad  stables,  and  lie  placed 
^em  at  her  ma|esty^B  dii^osal. 

^  What  do  the  people  want?"  said 
Amie  <tf  Austria  to  D'Artagnao,  who 
just  then  re-appeared. 

*^  A  report  bins  been  spread,  madam, 
that  your  majesty  has  left  the  Palais 
Eoyal,  taking  the  king  with  yon.  The 
mob  demand  a  proof  of  the  contrary, 
ortJireaten  to  dem^ish  the  pidace." 

^  Obi  this  time  it  is  too  bad,"  said 
the  queen.  ^^  I  win  soon  show  them 
ifaat  I  am  not  gone." 

D^Artagnan  saw  by  the  expressian 
'Of  Anne's  face,  that  she  waa  about  to 
^ive  some  Yiolent  order.  He  haalened 
'to  interfere. 

*^  Madam,"  said  he,  in  a  k>w  foiee, 
^^  bare  yon  still  confidence  in  me  ?" 

^  £iit»e  confidence,  sir,"  was  Ihe 

reply. 

*'^  Then  ktyoormi^esty  send  away 
M.  de  CommingeB,  and  (ffder  ham  to 
nhnt  himsetf  up  wiA  his  men  ki  the 
gnard-room  and  stables.  The  people 
wish  to  see  the  king,  and  tfu  people 
mast  see  hini.*' 

"^See  hknl  Bat  heiw?  On  the 
balcony  ?" 

**  No,  madam ;  here,  in  his  bed, 
sleeping." 

The  queen  r^eeted  a  moment,  and 
smiled.  There  was  a  degree  of  diqtiir 
eity  in  the  cenrse  prapoaed  tiiat 
chimed  in  with  her  hamonr. 

^^  Let  it  be  as  you  will,"  said  she. 

^  MonsKQr  Laporte,"  8»d  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  *'*'  go  and  anneanoe  to  the 
people,  that  in  five  mbMrtes  they  doll 
see  the  king  in  his  bed.  Say  also  that 
his  meiesty  is  sleeping,  and  that  the 
queen  requests  them  to  be  silent,  in 
order  not  to  awiA«n  Mm." 

^^  But  they  cannot  ail  come,"  said 
Anne.    ^^  A  dq^utatmn  of  two  or  foar 
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All  of  them,  madam." 

''  Bat  it  wiU  last  tiU  to-monow 
moming.^^ 

^^•In.a  quarter  of  homr  it  will  be 
over.  I  know  th^  mob,  madam ;  it  is 


a  great  baby  that  only  wants  flattery 
and  caresses*  Before  the  king,  these 
noisy  rioters  will  be  mote  and  thnid 
as  lambs." 

^^  Go,  Laporte,"  said  the  queen. 
The  young  king  appraacfaed  his  mo- 
ther. 

^^  Why  do  yon  do  what  these  peo- 
ple ask  ?  "  said  he. 

^^  It  most  foe  to,  B^  son,"  said 
Anneof  Anstria. 

''  Bat  if  they  can  teil  me  that  it 
must  be  so,  I  am  no  longer  king.^ 

The  qneen  remaaed  i^ent. 

''  Sire,"  said  B'Artagnan,  «"  wiii 
your  majesty  permit  aw  to  ask  yon  a 
qnestion?" 

''  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Lems,  after  a 
moment^s  pause,  occasioned  by  sor- 
prise  at  the  guardsman^s  boldness. 

'^  Does  your  majesty  remember, 
when  playing  in  the  park  at  Fontaine- 
blean,  <Hr  the  gardens  at  Yensailles, 
to  have  seen  the  heavens  beccmie 
^loaded,  and  to  have  heard  tiie  thun- 
der roU?" 

^  Certainly  i  dot,"  answered  Louis. 

''  WeU,  the  noise  of  that  thunder 
told  your  majesty,  titat,  however  dis- 
posed yon  might  be  to  play,  yon  wmMt 
§9  in-deors." 

*^  Certawly,  sir;  but  I  imire  been 
told  that  the  voice  of  the  thunder  ie 
the  voice  of  God." 

««  WeU,  sire,  let  yonr  majesty  list^ 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  you  win 
peroave  tiiat  it  greatly  rci  fimnbic  o  that 
of  the  timnder." 

As  he  spoke,  a  low  deep  loar,  pio- 
<»edh^f  from  the  multitude  without, 
was  borne  upon  tiie  night  breene  to 
the  windows  of  the  apartment.  The 
next  instant  all  was  stiB  and  hushed. 

''Hark,  she,"  said  D'Arti^an, 
^  they  have  jost  told  the  people  that 
you  are  sleeping.  Yon  see  that  you 
aie  still  king." 

The  queen  looked  with  astonish^ 
ment  at  this  singalar  man,  whose 
brilliant  courage  made  him  the  equal 
of  the  bravest ;  whose  keen  and  r<^y 
wit  rendered  him  the  equal  of  all 
Laporte  entered  the  room,  and  an- 
Bounced  thai  the  message  he  had 
taken  to  the  people  had  acted  like 
oil  upon  the  wavvs,  and  timt  the^^ 
wiere  waitzng  in  respectltai  aflence,  tiU 
the  five  minutes,  at  the  enpimtion  of 
which  they  were  to  see  the  king, 
should  have  ekpsed.    By  the  queen^s 
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order,  Louis  was  pat  into  bed,  dress- 
ed as  he  was,  and  covered  np  to  the 
throat  with  the  sheets.  His  mother 
stooped  oyer  him,  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head. 

^^  Pretend  to  sleep,  Louis,"  said 
she. 

^^  Yes,"  said  the  king,  ^'  but  not 
one  of  those  men  must  touch  me." 

^^  Sire,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ^^  I  am 
here ;  and  if  one  of  them  had  that 
audacity,  he  should  pay  for  it  with  his 
life." 

The  five  minutes  were  over.  La- 
porte  went  out  to  usher  in  the  mob ; 
the  queen  remained  standing  near  the 
door ;  D'Artagnan  concealed  himself 
behind  the  cartains  of  the  bed.  Then 
was  heard  the  march  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  men,  striving  to  step  lightly 
and  noiselessly.  The  queen  raised 
with  her  own  hand  the  tapestry  that 
covered  the  doorway,  and  placed  her 
finger  on  her  lips.  On  beholding  her, 
the  crowd  paused,  struck  with  re- 
spect. 

^^  Come  in,  gentlemen— come  in," 
said  the  queen. 

There  was  apparent  in  the  mob  a 
degi'ee  of  hesitation  which  resembled 
shame ;  they  had  expected  resistance, 
had  anticipated  a  contest  with  the 
guards,  bloodshed  and  violence;  in- 
stead of  that,  the  gates  had  been 
peaceably  opened,  and  the  king,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  was  unguai-ded  save  by 
his  mother.  The  men  in  front  of  the 
throng  stammered  out  an  excuse,  and 
attempted  to  retire. 

^^  Come  in,  gentlemen,"  said  La- 
porte,  ^^  since  the  queen  desires  it." 

Upon  this  invitation,  a  man,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  entered  the  room, 
and  advanced  on  tiptoe  towards  the 
bed.  He  was  followed  by  others, 
and  the  chamber  was  rapidly  filled, 
as  silently  as  if  the  new-comers  had 
been  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
courtiers.  D'Artagnan  saw  every 
thing  through  a  hole  he  had  made  in 
the  curtain.  In  the  man  who  had 
first  entcdred,  he  recognised  his  former 
servant  Flanchet,  who,  since  he  had 
left  his  service,  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont,  and  who 
was  now  a  oonfectioner  in  the  Bne 
des  Lombards,  and  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Fronde. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  queen,  who  saw 
that  Flanchet  was  a  leader  of  the  mob, 
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you  wished  to  see  the  king,  and  the 
king  is  here.  Approach,  and  look  at 
him,  and  say  if  we  resemble  persoiiB 
who  are  going  to  escape." 

"  Certainly  not,  your  m^esty," 
said  Flanchet,  a  little  astonished  at 
the  honour  done  to  him. 

^^  You  will  tell  my  good  and  loyil 
Fariuans,"  continn^  Anne  of  Aii»- 
tria,  with  a  smile  of  which  D'Artagw 
nan  well  understood  the  moAning^ 
^^  that  you  have  seen  the  king  in  bed, 
and  sleeping,  and  the  queen  about  to 
go  to  bed  also." 

^^  I  will  tell  them  so,  madam,  and 
those  who  accompany  me  will  also 
bear  witness  to  it,  but "— ^ 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  queen. 

'*  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  pardoa 
me,"  sidd  Flanchet;  ^' but  is  this 
really  the  kmg?" 

The  queen  trembled  withsuppresaed 
anger. 

^^  Is  there  one  amongst  you  who 
knows  the  king  ?  "  said  she.  "  If  so, 
let  him  approach,  and  say  if  this  be 
his  majesty  or  not." 

A  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  which 
he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal his  face,  drew  near,  and  stooping 
over  the  bed,  gazed  at  the  features  of 
Louis.  For  a  moment  D^Artagrian 
thought  that  this  person  had  some 
evil  design,  and  be  placed  his  haa4 
upon  his  sword ;  but  as  he  did  so,  the 
cloak  slipped  partially  fi:t>m  before  the 
man's  face,  and  the  guardsman  recog- 
nised the  Coadjutor,  De  Gondy. 

''  It  is  the  king  himself,"  said  the 
man.    *^  Grod  bless  his  majesty! "     : 

*^  God  bless  his  majesty!"  mur- 
mured the  crowd. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  said  Flan»> 
chet ;  *^  let  us  thank  her  majesty,  and 
retire.'' 

The  insurgents  bowed  their  thanks, 
and  left  the  rocnn  with  the  same  caii«- 
tion  and  silence  with  which  they  had 
entered  it.  When  the  last  had  dis- 
appeared, followed  by  Laporte,  the 
remaining  actors  in  this  strange  scene 
remained  for  a  moment  looking  at 
each  other  without  uttering  a  word : 
the  queen  standing  near  the  door; 
D'Artagnan  half  out  of  his  hiding- 
place  ;  the  king  leaning  on  Ids  elbow, 
but  ready  to  f^idl  back  upon  his  pillow 
at  the  least  noise  that  should  indieato 
the  return  of  the  mob.  The  noise  of 
footsteps,  however,  grew  rapidly  more 
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remote,  and  at  last  entirelj  ceased. 
The  qneen  drew  a  deep  breath  of  re* 
Mef ;  D*Artagnan  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion of  anxiety  from  his  brow;  the 
king  slid  ont  of  his  bed. 
'  *•*'  Let  ns  go,"  said  Lonis. 

Jnst  then  Laporte  returned. 
•  *^  I  have  followed  them  to  the  gates, 
madam,"  said  the  valet- de-chambre ; 
^  they  informed  their  companions  that 
they  had  seen  the  king,  and  spoken  to 
the  qneen,  and  the  mob  has  dispersed, 
perfectly  satisfied." 

'*  The  wretches  I "  mormnred  Anne 
of  Austria ;  **  they  shall  pay  dearly  for 
their  insolence."  Then,  taming  to 
D'Artagnan,  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you 
have  this  night  given  me  the  best 
advice  I  ever  received  in  my  life. 
What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  " 

^^  We  can  set  ont  when  your  ma- 
jesty pleases.  I  shall  be  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  private  staircase." 

"  Go,  sir,"  said  the  queen.  "  We 
will  follow  you." 

D'Artagnan  descended  the  stairs, 
and  found  the  carriage  at  the  appoint- 
ed place,  with  the  guardsman  sitting 
on  the  box.  He  took  the  hat  and 
coat  of  M.  de  Gondy's  coachman,  put 
them  on  himself,  and  took  the  guards- 
man^s  place.  He  had  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols in  his  belt,  a  musqnetoon  under 
his  feet,  his  naked  sword  behind  him. 
The  queen  appeared,  accompanied  by 
the  king,  and  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou. 

"  The  Coadjutor's  carriage ! "  ex- 
claimed she,  starting  back  in  aston- 
ishment. 

^*Yes,  madam,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
*'  but  be  not  alarmed.  I  shall  drive 
you." 

The  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
and  stepped  into  the  coach.  The 
king  and  his  brother  followed,  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  By  her  command, 
Laporte  also  entered  the  vehicle. 
The  mantelets  of  the  windows  were 
closed,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a 
gallop  along  the  Rue  Richelieu.  On 
reaching  the  gate  at  the  extremity  of 
the  street,  the  chief  of  the  guard  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men, 
and  carrying  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
D'Artagnan  made  him  a  sign. 

"Do  you  recognise  the  carriage?" 
taid  he  to  the  sergeant. 

*'  No,"  was  the  reply- 

"  Look  at  the  arms." 


The  sergeant  put  his  lantern  close 
to  the  pannel. 

■  "  They  are  those  of  M.  le  Coadju- 
teur,"  said  he. 

"  Hush  I "  said  d'Artagnan.  «^  Ma* 
dam  de  Gu^m^n^  is  with  him." 

The  sergeant  laughed.    "  Open  the 

fite,"  said  he ;  "I  know  who  it  is." 
hen,  approaching  the  mantelet — 
'^  Much  pleasure,  Monseignenr,"  said 
he. 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  "or  yon  will  lose  me  my 
place." 

The  gate  ereaked  upon  its  hinges ; 
D'Artagnan,  seeing  the  gate  open» 
flogged  his  horses,  and  set  off  at  a 
rapid  trot.  In  five  minutes  he  had 
rejoined  the  cardinaPs  coach. 

"  Mousqueton,"  cried  D*Artagnan 
to  M.  du  Vallon's  servant^  "  open  the 
door  of  his  majesty's  carriage." 

"It  is  he  I"  exclaimed  Perthes, 
who  was  widting  for  his  friend. 

"In  a  coachman's  livery  I"  cried 
Mazarine. 

"  And  with  the  Coadjutor's  car- 
riage," said  the  queen. 

"  Corpo  d\  Dio^  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan!"  said  the  cardinal,  "you  are 
worth  your  weight  in  gold  I " 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  more 
than  these  slight  glimpses  of  the  eight 
volumes  now  lying  before  us,  in  which 
the  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of 
many  of  the  incidents  are  only  re- 
deemed by  the  brilliant  diction  and 
animated  narrative  of  their  clever 
but  unscrupulous  author.  It  would 
be  too  lengthy  to  give  even  a 
sketch  of  the  chain  of  incidents  that 
succeeds  those  above  detailed,  or  to 
show  how,  according  to  M.  Dumas, 
D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  became 
instrumental  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  hostilities  between 
Frondeurs  and  Mazarinists  are  for 
the  time  brought  to  a  close.  The  first 
act  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde  is  over ; 
Louis  XIV.,  now  within  a  year  of  his 
majority,  re-enters  the  capital  with 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarine, 
D'Artagnan,  now  captain  of  roousque- 
taircs,  riding  on  one  side  of  his  car- 
riage, and  Porthos,  now  Baron  dn 
Yallon,  on  the  other.  *  Baron  Porthos 
goes  back  to  his  estates,  happy  and 
glorious ;  Aramis  and  Athos  return  to 
the  seclusion  whence  the  stirring  times 
had  called  them  forth,  the  latter  leav- 
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ing  his  son  in  charge  of  D^Artagoan, 
who  is  to  take  the  yoimg  man  witb 
1^  to  the  Flemish  wars.  The  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Gascou  abbors  tha 
idea  of  repose. 

''  Gome^D'Ari^^naD,"  saidPorthos^ 
as  he  got  upon  his  horse  to  depart, 
"-  take  107  advice  i  throw  op  your  com- 
missioiif  hang  Ep  yoar  sword,  and 
accoinx>aii7  me  to  Da  YaUon*  We 
will  grow  old  together,  whilst  talking' 
of  our  past  adTentures." 

'^Not  so,''  Filled  D'Artagnan. 
*^  Peste  I  the  campaign  lb  jast  openings 
and  I  mean  to  make  U.  I  hope  to 
gain  somfithing  by  if 


"And  what  do  yoa  hqpe  to  be* 
come?" 

''Pard&tiywhocanteU?  Marslua 
of  Franoe,  perka^.'* 

'' Ah,  ah  1 "  said  Poriiu)a»  looking  at 
D'Artagnan,  to  wfaoee  gaaoooadiaghe 
had  never  been  able  qnke  to  mtmMMn 
himself.    And  the  two  fiienda  parted. 

"  Yoa  wUl  prapare  your  best  apaii« 
infiit  for  mt,  Madfilflim>/*  flaidD*Ar«- 
tagnan  to  his  hinrjanwn  boaten,  aa  be 
re-entered  his  hoCeL  **•  I  lamk  beep 
np  appearances,  now  that  I  an  Cap^ 
tttn  of  MoBaqgetairea.'^ 
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Though  the  farmer's  hope  may  perish, 

While  in  floods  the  harvest  lies, 
QpeonlatioB  let  ns  cberish, 
j        Let  the  Bailway  market  rise ! 

Honest  trader,  whoaeever, 

Sick  with  losses,  sad  with  cares. 
Quit  yoor  harden  now  or  never, 

Cat  the  shop  and  deal  in  shares. 

Spendthrift — short  of  drink  and  dinnen, 

Half-pay  captain,  yonnger  son. 
Boldly  throw  while  idl  are  winners, 

Laugh  hemMteth  at  debt  and  don. 

Cone,  ye  saints,  whose  skill  in  cavfDing, 

Shocked  nt  sk^tles,  cards,  or  dice, 
Thinks,  except  for  Sunday  travelling, 

Bailway  gandiig  is  no  vice. 

Hither  baste,  eadi  black -leg  feMow, 

Qoit  the  tnrf  or  loaded  bone ; 
Like  yoor  bfotber-Uack  Othello, 

Own  yoir  occnpation's  gone. 

Tribes  that  live  by  depredation — 
''  Bolls  "  and  "  Bears,**  and  birds  of  prey, 

See  the  coming  spoliation, 
Soent  the  preminms  far  awsy. 

"  Stags  I "  yom*  rapid  forms  revealing. 

Show  awhile  year  front  so  bright, 
Then  from  your  parsaers  stealing. 

Vanish  sudden  oat  of  sight. 
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Leave  all  meaner  tiungg,  mj  St  John^ 

For  the  locooaotive  race ; 
Post  your  tin  upon  the  engine. 

Go  ahead,  aiid  keep  the  pace. 

At  a  Bailway  Monavefa's  flptadwv 

Envious  sqairea  and  nobles  stare ; 
Even  the  Hebrew  gewgaw  vender 

Turns  sbarebroto:  in  despair. 

Now  no  more  the  Bagiair  dealer 

Hints  with  horrid  breath, ''  Old  Clo*;'' 
Putting  forth  another  leeler, 

»« Any  shares  ?  "  he  whi^^ers  low. 

Every  paper's  a  prospectoir, 

Nostrums,  news,  are  at  an  end ; 
^^  Easy  shaving  "  don*t  affect  us, 

SUent  even  ''  The  SUent  Friend." 

Morison  resigns  his  bubbling, 

Lasenby  has  lost  his  zest ; 
Widow  Weloh  has  ceased  fr<»a  troabUngi 

Weary  Mosea  is  at  rest. 

Every  statioii,  age,  and  gender, 

Deep  within  the  torrent  dip ; 
Even  our  children,  young  and  teadaTt 

Play  at  games  of  nursery  eerip. 

Over  meadows,  moors,  and  mosses, 

Quagmires  black,  and  monntains  giey^ 
Careless  where  or  how  it  crosses, 

Speculation  finds  the  way. 

f  Every  valley  is  exalted, 

Every  monutain  is  made  low ; 
Where  we  once  were  roughly  joUed^ 
Light  and  lively  now  we  go. 

Speed  along  with  fire  and  fwy  1 
;         Hark  I  the  whistle  riuilly  shrieks ! 
;     Speed — but  mark  1  we  don't  insure  ye 
'Gainst  the  boiler's  frolic  freaks. 

But  before  a  trip  is  ventured, 
'  This  precaution  prodenoe  begs : 

When  you've  seen  your  luggage  enter'd. 
Also  book  your  arms  and  legs. 

Ask  not  if  yon  luckless  stoker, 

Blown  into  the  air,  survive— 
These  are  trifles,  while  the  broker 

Quotes  our  shares  at  Ninety-five. 

Vainly  points  some  bleeding  spectre 

To  his  mangled  remnants ; — still 
Calmly  answers  each  Director, 

**  Charge  the  damage  to  the  bill.'* 
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All  the  perils  which  environ 

(As  the  poet  now  would  sing) 
Him  who  meddles  with  hot  iron, 

Seem  to  us  a  pleasant  thing. 

Countless  lines,  from  Lewes  to  Lerwick, 

Gross  like  nets  the  country  soon ; 
Soon  a  railway  (Atmospheric,) 

Speeds  our  progress  to  the  moon. 

Trayeraing  yon  space  between  us, 
Soon  the  rapid  trains  will  bring 
Ores  from  Mars  and  fires  from  Venus, 

Lots  of  leiMl  from  Satura^s  Ring; 

• 

Belts  from  Jupiter*8  own  factory, 

Mercury  from  Maia's  Son  ; 
And  when  summers  look  refractory, 

Bottled  sunbeams  torn  the  sun. 

If  too  soaring,  too  seraphic, 

Seems  to  some  that  heavenward  track, 
Tother  way  there's  much  moi*e  traffic, 

Though  not  many  travel  back. 

What  a  gradient  through  Avemus  I 

What  a  curve  will  Hades  take ! 
When  with  joy  the  Shades  discern  us, 

How  Hell's  terminus  will  shake  I 

How  the  Pandemonium  Junction, 

WiUi  the  Central  will  combine. 
Battling  both  without  compunction 

Down  the  Tartarus  incline  I 

Phlegethon  no  more  need  fright  us. 

For  we've  bridged  its  fiery  way ; 
And  the  steamer  on  Cocjrtus 

Long  ago  has  ceased  to  pay. 

Charon — ^under  sequestration — 

Does  the  Sty^an  bark  resign. 
Glad  to  find  a  situation 

As  policeman  to  the  line. 

Thoughts  of  penance  need  not  haunt  us ; 

Who  remains  our  sins  to  snub? 
FlutOt' Minos,  Bhadamanthus, 

All  have  joined  the  ^^  Bailway  Club. " 

Fortune's  gifts,  •  then ,  catch  and  cherish ; 

Follow  where  her  currents  flow ; 
Sure  to  prosper— or  to  perish, 

Follow,  though  to  Styx  we  go  I 
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SKETCHES  OF  ITALY— LTTCCA, 


The  records  of  travellerd  in  the 
Lwre  des  Eiranger$  at  Modcna,  had 
prepared  ns  to  expect  nothing  toler- 
able at  the  night  halts  in  oar  jonmey 
through  the  Apennines  to  onr  projected 
p^ace  of  s^ouT  dnring  the  great  heats  of 
snmmer,  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  At  the 
motmtom  locandas,  we  were  always 
prepared,  not  to  say  resigned,  to 
encounter  those  rarions  distresses 
which  seem  light  evils  at  a  distance — 
knowing  that  we  conld  not  starve  as 
fleng  as  eggs  and  maccaroni  were  to 
be  found,  and  even  as  to  losing  we 
were  too  old  travellers  to  mnch  at 
trifles.  The  mral  inn  at  Piave,  which 
looked  more  inviting  than  the  great 
one  of  the  small  place,  was  delighted 
te  receive  ns,  and  gave  ns  good  tront, 
tolerable  breiEid,  and  excellent  honey: 
w«  were  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely 
conntry,  we  heard  a  limpid  stream 
mnning  within  a  few  vards  of  onr 
window ;  and  what  had  we  to  fear? 
Bnt  night  came,  and  with  it  more  an- 
noyances than  one  bargains  for  even 
in  Italy.  A  floor  of  thin  planks  which 
had  never  fitted,  and  of  which  the 
joinings,  which  had  never  been  of  the 
kind  ^ed  caiiida^  were  now  widened 
by  time,  was  all  that  parted  onr  small 
bedroom  from  that  of  the  horses. 
Through  these,  and  also  through  large 
rat-holes,  there  came  up  copious  am- 
moniacal  smells,  which  our  mucous 
membrane  resented  from  the  first; 
and  well  it  had  fared  with  us  had  this 
been  all.  We  had  never  been  so  near 
horses  at  night,  and  had  no  idea  they 
made  such  an  incessant  noise.  One 
horse  stabled  and  littered  for  the  night 
were  bad  enough,  but  we  had  a  whole 
stableful ;  and  just  as  we  were  for- 
getting the  fleas,  and  forgiving  the 
uiosquitos,  and  sleep  led  on  by  in- 
digestion was  heavy  on  our  eyelids, 
a  snort,  loud  as  a  lion^s  roar,  made  us 
start.  Then  there  came  a  long  suc- 
cession of  chump,  chump,  from  the 
molar  teeth,  and  a  snort,  snort,  from 
the  wakeful  nostril  of  our  mute  com- 
panions, (equo  ne  credite,  Teucrif) — 
one  stinted  quadruped  was  ransacking 
the  manger  for  hay,  another  was 
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cracking  his  beans  to  make  him 
frisky  to-morrow,  and  more  than  one 
seemed  actually  rubbing  his  moist 
nose  just  under  onr  bed  I  This  was 
not  all ;  not  a  whisk  of  their  tails 
escaped  us,  and  when  they  coughed, 
which  was  often,  the  hoarse  roncione 
shook  the  very  tressels  of  our  bed;  in 
short,  we  never  suffered  such  real 
nightmare  before.  We  dreamt  stetho- 
scopes and  racks.  But  morning  came, 
and,  with  it,  morning  freshness  and 
mommg  sound.  The  wood-pigeons  are 
cooing,  the  green  hills  just  opposite 
seem  to  have  come  closer  up  to  our  win- 
dow to  wish  us  good-day ;  so  we  throw 
open  our  little  casement,  to  let  out  the 
gaseous  compounds  from  bed  and 
stable.  How  elegantlv  do  the  dew- 
bedded  vines  take  hold  of  the  poplars 
and  elms,  and  hang  their  festoons  of 
ripening  fruit  from  branch  to  branch ! 
But  the  sun  begins  to  break  a  bril- 
liant pencil  of  rays  over  the  hill-topt 
nor  will  he  take  long  to  leave  the  screen 
and  uncover  himsdf ;  indeed,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  will  have 
stared  us  quite  out  of  countenance,  and, 
long  before  the  hour  of  his  advent  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  birds,  which 
till  now  have  been  all  activi^,  will 
become  torpid,  the  pigeons  will  have 
given  over  their  cooing,  and  the  spar- 
row his  chirp;  so  the  fish  that  has  not 
yet  breakfasted  had  bettermake  haste, 
for  his  are  chariot-wheels  which  have 
been  looked  after  overnight,  and 
linchpins  that  never  come  out ;  nor 
has  he  had  one  break-down  or  over- 
turn since  he  first  set  off  on  his  Mac- 
adaimized  way.  In  haste  to  escape 
frbm  the  heat  of  the  plains  of  Tus- 
cany, we  were  not  sorry  when  we 
saw  the  douanicrs  of  Pistoia^  the  last 
of  its  cities.  This  town  is  dulness, 
not  epitomized,  but  extended  over  a 
considerable  space;  its  streets  are 
many,  long,  and,  what  is  not  usual 
in  Itsdy,  wide.  There  is  no  popula- 
tion stirring;  the  very  piazza  is  with- 
out activity;  and,  if  you  leave  it,  yon 
may  walk  a  mile  between  very  large 
houses,  churches,  convents,  and  pa- 
laces, without  meetung  any  one.   Pis* 
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tola,  in  short,  is  an  improvement  on 
Oxford  in  the  long  vacation — the 
place,  however,  has  its  ancient  fame, 
has  given  birth  to  two  or  three  dis- 
tinguished literati,  and  figured  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  fifteenth  century  re- 
cords among  others  the  name  of  Cim, 
whose  epitaph  we  saw  in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  author  of  the  JfSictar- 
dM)  was,  we  believe,  also  one  of  its 
citizens.  In  its  immediate  vicinity 
fell  Catiline.  They  say  the  Italian 
l^guage  is  spoken  here  with  great 
punty  of  accent^  which  is  remarkable, 
as  it  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
guttural  and  inharmonious  speech  of 
Florence.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to 
explore  its  decayed  manufactures,  if 
such  there  still  ezist  at  all,  of  fire-arms 
and  organs;  indeed,  we  know  not  if 
pistols  and  organ-pipes  have  any  thing 
particular  to  do  with  it;  so,  after  re- 
freshment of  the  cattle,  we  passed  on 
through  a  beautiful  counti*y  at .  Its 
most  beautiful  season,  and  thought 
we  had  seldom  seen  any  thing  more 
striking  than  the  views  from  iSerravoZ/e, 
or  those  about  Pescia  and  Monte  Catino. 
Tlie  high,  almost  the  highest  Apen- 
nines were  right  a- head;  and  could 
wo  have  taken  the  wings  of  the  bkd, 
or  of  the  morning,  and  lighted  on 
any  of  those  peaks  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, we  should  have  looked  directly 
down  on  to  the  MediteiTanean,  and 
almost  into  the  gulf  of  La  Spezzia ; 
we  should  have  seen  the  long  Lign- 
rian  promontory  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon to  the  right,  and  have  em- 
braced Leghorn,  Elba,  Gorgona,. 
and  the  coast  as  far  as  Piom- 
bino^  in  the  opposite  dkection.  An 
imperceptible  ascent  conducts  from 
the  toum  of  Lucca  towards  its  baths; 
a^d  you  may  expect,  in  about  three 
hours,  to  have  accomplished  its  six- 
teen miles.     The  road  follows  the 


to  describe  the  humours  of  an  Italian 
watering-place;  but  let  it  not  be  sap- 
posed  that  this  retreat  is  the  happy' 
thought  of  our  own  restless  popula- 
tion.   The  English  have  had  nothing' 
to  do  with  bringing   the   baiba  of' 
Lucca  into  notice  or  fashion,  aUhongjk 
they  are  at  present  among  its  prind-* 
pal  inhabitants  from  Juno  to  S4>tem<» 
ber.     Hltlier  flock  in  summer  the 
families  who  have  established  them- 
selves in  winter-quarters  at  EkMoeiio^ 
or   Pisa;    and   here  they  so<»i  get 
possession  of  all  the  cracked  piaao6» 
and  strolling  mnsic-masters  who  eome 
on  specttktion,  and  forthwith  begin  » 
series  of  screaming  lessons,  called 
singing,  executed  by  English  yoong- 
women,  studious  of  cheap  aocompliah- 
ments,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  ail 
who  pass  by  their  o/gea.  windows,  at 
whatever  hour  I    As  the  baths  an^ 
frequented  by  the  little  court  of  Lnooa^ 
there  is  a  residenza^  a  camo,  and 
tables  for  play.     There  are  two  or 
three  good   hotels  or  tabUs-d^AuUg^. 
and  there  is  a  shabby  little  coffee- 
house, and  a  handful  of  Balzau  amd 
PauldeKocksatont  drcnlating  liiinuy. 
There  is  one  butcher  and  one  baker 
at  each  of  the  villages,  privileged  dis- 
pensers of  their  respective  commodi- 
ties.   There  is  a  scarcity  of  poultry,, 
of  fresh  butter,  and  vegetable;  hut 
there  is   abundance   of  maccarooL 
There  are  two  grocers,  who  both  supply 
amateurs  with  English  picklea,  Har-> 
vey's     sauce,    Wairen's    bkcking,. 
Henry's  magnesia,  James's  powder,, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.    The- 
houses  are  generally  let  for  the  sea- 
son, and  the  rent  of  the  best  is  a» 
high  as  £4  a-week.    The  funutuie  Is- 
old and  bad,   but  tolerably  clean.. 
Ascend  any  of  the  hills,  and  yon  look 
down  on  roofs  that  have  scarcely  any 
chimneys.    Whenever  you  ride  or 


long  windings  and  beautiful  valleys  of  walk,  you  have  a  hill  on  the  right, 

the  Serchio^  of.  which,  harmless  as  it  and  left  of  yon,  and  a  river  makings 

looks,  we  read  on  all  the  bridged  re-  its  way  against  the  opposition  of  huge 

cords  of  its  occasional  violence,  and  of  masses  of  stone,  and  angular  impeai-  • 

their  repeated  destruction.    After  a  ments  from  the  turns  of  the  valley 


morning's  ride,  to  which  there  are 
few  equals  even  in  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land, we  begin  to  get  our  books,  and 
paper,  and  light  luggage,  out  of  the 
nets  and  pockets  of  the  carriage  —for 
there  are  the  Bagni  Caldi^  about  a 
mile  before  n4»    It  is  not  our  purpose 


itself.  On  these  hills,  yon  have  nai*^ 
formly  vines  below ;  and  when  yoa 
get  abovathe  vines,  yon  walk  entireljr 
among  the  chestnnt-trees  which  con- 
stitute the  real  riches  of  the  country. 
The  beat  office,  however,  of  the  hills,  is  , 
not  the  production  of  fraiMiee8».b«t 
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the  screen  they  tiffofd  against  the 
Italian  son.  The  early  sunset  here 
is  worth  ail  tiiewine  of  the  territory, 
which  is  scarce  and  very  bad.  In  the 
evenings  of  Jnly  and  Angnst,  there  is 
a  turo-ont  of  equipages  that  have 
figured  on  the  Boulevards  and  in* 
Hyde  Pork,  which  commonly  make 
a  halt  opposite  the  little  shabby  coffee- 
house, to  eat  bad  ices,  and  do  the 
agreeable  to  each  other— the  rush- 
bottomed  Chan's  at  the  door  being  oc- 
cupied the  while  by  a  set  of  intelligent 
young  men,  with  mustache,  who  smoke 
bad  cigars,  and  cultivate  as  elsewhere 
the  charm  of  each  others'  classical 
conversation.  Montaigne  was  here 
in  the  15th  century,  and  Fallopins, 
he  of  the  trumpets,  canre  here  to  be 
cured  of  deafness-^which  is  one  of 
the  infirmities  which  the  Latin  in- 
scription declares  to  have  yielded  to 
the  use  of  the  waters.  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  came  to  talk  platonism  and 
the  fine  arts  at  a  place  which  will 
never  know  either  any  more;  and, 
from  a  Latin  letter  extant,  was  sum- 
moned from  the  Bagni  to  the  death- 
bed of  his  wife.  Ladies  have  often 
been  recommended  to  the  baths  to  be 
cured  of  sterility ;  and,  from  what  we 
have  seen,  we  think  there  are  far 
more  unpromising  places.  Doctors, 
whose  nami^  only  are  known,  but 
who  were  probably  men  of  learn- 
ing, have  written  on  these  salutary 
springs,  and  modem  flippancy  has 
at  present  forborne  them.  We 
have  no  Quack  to  patronize  them ; 
the  ''^manen  aqxue'^  is  not  violated 


in  print  at  least  by  jobbing  apothe- 
caries ;  but  there  is  Gentile  di  Folig- 
no,^  and  Ugolino  di  Monte  Catino, 
and  Savonarola,  and  BandineUi 
(1488,)  and  FaUopio  (1569,)  and 
Dndni  (1711,)  who  have  written 
books,  of  which  the  object,  as  they  are 
in  Latin,  is  not  assuredly  what  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  is^ 
when  such  books  are  now  presented 
to  the  world.  Of  the  waters,  (which, 
like  those  of  Bath,  contain  minute 
portions  of  silex  and  oxide  of  iron,) 
the  temperature  differa  at  the  diffe- 
rent establishments — and  there  are 
three ;  43^  Reaumur  is  assigned  as  the 
highest,  and  35^  24'  to  two  others. 

We  were  stranded  at  this  plea- 
sant place  of  endurable  ennui   for 
three  long  months,  during  which  there 
was  no  going  out  firom  nine  to  five* 
P.M.    Our  society  afforded  little  re- 
source, our  reading  less.    When  the 
weather  permitted — that  is,  in  the- 
delicious,    incomparable    month    of- 
October  —  we    made    little   excur- 
sions to  Barga,  Fonte  Nero,  &c.  &c.,- 
and  always  returned  delighted ;  nor^ 
wfere  our  walks  of  shorter  distance 
unproductive  of  interest.  TheLucchese 
are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the* 
world,  and  their  agriculture  made  us, 
pro  tempore^  amateurs  of  rural  eoono-' 
my.    We  will  not  bore  the  ^reader' 
with  C^eorgics  such  as  ours;  but  if 
he  .will  accept,  in  place  of  picture 
galleries  and   churches,   the    ^^  quid 
fadat  ketas  segetes  ^^  of  this  far  from 
miserable  population,  we  will  cheer- 
fully take  him  with  us  in  our  walks. 


A«Biimi.TOBB  Bonxn  Lvcwa. 


The  bearded  wheat,  or  triticum^ 
not  the  siiigo^  or  common  wheat  of  our 
English  culture,  was  the  plant  which, 
whenever  th^  attributes  of  Ceres 
yfere  to  be  represented'  en  andeM 
coins,  was  selected  for  that  porpose ; 
but  the  Luochese  territoiy,  where  the 
CereaHa  in  general  abound,  offers 
few  specimens  of  either  kind.  These 
productions  seem  afraid  of  their  earg 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Turk^  who  is  the  great  tyrant  here, 
and,  together  with  the  rice,  monopo* 
luKS  three^fourtha  of  all  the  land  de- 
veted  to  the  ealture  of  grain;  tiie 


mSlet  (miffHo^y  the  panixa  (patdco^y 
Indian  wheat  (sagena^)  together  with 
the  Inpins,  .and  a  variety  of  peas, 
beans,  and  lentiles,  occupy  the  re- 
mainder.   ^'The   Great  Turk  is   a 
great  eater,  is  he  not?"  ^^Yes,"  re-* 
plied  the  peasant  who  cultivated  him, 
^^  tMUngia  eeme  O»(iaito,"— he  eats 
like  a  Chrisliaii  all  he  can  get  out  of 
the  ground;  only,  the  more  he  gets* 
the  better  he  looks  for  it — ^which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  Christians.'* 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Gran  Turea,  or 
maize;  that  sown  in  May  is  of  rather* 
belter  qpalit;y  than  the  others  and. 
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produces  on  an  average  10  lbs.  more 
per  Back  in  weight  than  that  which 
is  sown  afterwards  in  Jnne.  la  order 
to  secure  a  good  crop,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  well  manur- 
ed with  lupins,  which  are  either 
grown  for  this  single  purpose  the 
year  before,  and  left  to  rot,  or  boiled 
to  prevent  their  germination,  and  then 
scattered  over  the  field.    Th^  Grand 


Turk  commonly  carries  but  one  head 
on  his  shoulders,  but  occasionally  we 
have  remarked  two  or  more  on  the 
same  stem.  In  the  year  1817,  the 
sack  (160  lbs.)  fetched  fifty-eigfat 
pauls;  while  wheat  was  seventy- 
eight,  and  even  the  chestnut  flour  sold 
at  fifty;  so  that,  even  in  the  Lucchese 
territory,  they  have  their  approach 
to  famine  in  bad  years. 


Saobita. 


Pliny  mentions  the  Sagena^  under 
the  name  of  Saracenic  millet,  as  a 
thing  which  came  from  India,  and  was 
first  brought  into  Italy  in  his  own 
time.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  culti- 
vation by  the  Babylonians.  The 
Saracens  used  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  for  making  bread,  as  do  the 
Lucdhese  to  this  day ;  it  is,  however, 
lightly  esteemed,  and  not  used  at  all 
when  other  com  abounds,  but  thrown 
into  the  hencoop  to  fatten  poultry. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  high 
jungle  of  this  most  elastic  plant  bend- 
ing to  the  breeze,  and  displaying,  as 
it  moves,  its  beaded  top,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  so  many  flowers ;  but, 
when  seen  nearer,  exhibiting  racemes 
(on  highly  polished  stems)  of  small 
pedunculated  berries,  in  mitre-looking 
capsules.  When  the  seed  has  been 
shaken  from  the  plant,  the  tops  are 
brought  together,  andform  those  exceU 


lent  besoms  which,  throughout  south- 
em  Europe,  supply  the  place  of  birch- 
broom,  than  which  they  are  more  elas* 
tic,  not  so  brittle,  and  much  cleaner. 
The  ultimate  fibrils  of  this  plant  are 
sometimes  sold  in  little  bundles  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sUt,  and  receiying 
the  small  Neapolitan  firework  called 
gerafoleUij  which  scintillates  like  a 
fire-dy.  Other  kmds  of  millet  and 
pannickarealso  grown  here;  care  being 
taken  to  plant  them  far  fh>m  the  vine 
and  mulberry,  as  they  make  consider- 
able demands  on  the  soil.  Bice  13 
said  to  have  constituted  the  sole  ali- 
ment of  the  republicans  of  eariy 
Borne,  and  it  is  still  lai^ly  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  low- 
land about  Yiareggio,  it  monopolises 
the  ground  almost  as  much  as  ;the 
Grand  Turk  in  the  more  interior  parta 
of  the  country. 


Lupiifs. 


Lupins  are  largely  cultivated,  both 
for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  and  to 
induce  the  growth  of  other  plants. 
^^We  are  bitter,"  say'the  Lupins  in 
an  Italian  work  on  agriculture;  ^^but 
wo  enrich  the  earth  which  lacks  other 


manure,  and  by  our  bitterness  kill 
those  insects  which,  if  not  destroyed, 
would  destroy  our  successors  in  Uie 
soil.  Yon  owe  much,  O  husbandmen  I 
to  us  Lupins." 


Hixr. 


Invaluable  plant— pride  of  intelli- 
gent agriculture— that  tendest  thine 
own  fibre-^and  strength  to  him  that 
rightly  cultivates  thee — and  constitu- 
test  the  greatest  element  of  mechani- 
cal power !  What  does  not  Enghind 
—the  world  itself-— owe  to  tiiat  growth 
"v^hich  we  now  contemplate  I  Armies 
are  encamped  within  thy  walls — ^thou 
towest  forth  the  ship  of  discovery  on 
her  venturous  way,  and  earnest  man 


and  his  merchandise  to  the  Equator 
and  to  the  Pole!  Tain  were  the  auspi- 
cious brecEe  unless  it  blew  upon  thjr 
opening  sails;  and  what  were  the 
sheet-anchor,  but  for  that  cahb  of 
thine  which  connects  it  with  the  ship. 
Vegetable  iron !  incomparabte  hemp  I 
Extemporaneous  memory  can  scarce- 
ly follow  thy  services.  Talk  of  the 
battering-ram — but  what  pn^B^ed  It 
forward  ?    The  shot,  whisaing  in  the 
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teeth  of  adverse  winds,  carries  thy  coU 
to  snatch  the  sailor  from  the  rock 
where  he  stands  helpless  and  beyond 
aid  from  all  the  powers  or  prodnctions 
of  man  and  natore  but  thine !  Thy  lad- 
der, and  thine  alone,  can  rescne  from  the 
hoase  on  fire!  Look  at  the  fisheries 
all  over  the  world — the  herrings  of 
Scotland  and  the  cod  of  the  Baltic 
might  defy  us  bnt  for  thee.  TVhat 
were  wells  and  windlasses  without 
thee  ?  useless  as  corkscrews  to  empty 
bottles.  Thou  art  the  strong  arm  of 
the  pulley  and  the  crane.  Gravita- 
tion itself,  that  universal  tyrant,  had 
bound  all  things  to  the  earth  but  for 
thy  opposition.  The  scaffolds  were 
thine  from  which  grew  the  Colosseum, 
and  the  Pyramids  nave  arisen  in  thine 
arms.  The  kite  of  science,  which 
went  cruising  among  thunder-clouds 
to  bring  down  to  a  modem  Prome- 
theus the  spark  which  ignites  the 
storm,  was  held  by  fibres  of  thine. 
The  diver  and  the  miner  cling  to  thee 
for  safety,  and  they  that  hunt  the 
wild-bird's  egg  on  the  sea-shaken 
cliff,  as  theyswing  over  the  fright- 
M  abyss.  With  the  lasso  the  bold 
Matador,  like  the  Retiarius  of  the 
ancient  arena,  makes  the  cast  that 
is  for  life.  Then  the  fine  arts! — 
Carrara  sends  her  block  for  the 
Laocoon  by  aid  of  thine ;  and  what 
were  all  the  galleries  in  Europe  but  a 
collection  of  gilt  frames,  but  for 
thy  backing  and  support.  By  thy 
subserviency  alone  (for  what  were 
panel  or  laminated  copper  for  such 
gigantic  works?)  did  Baffaelle  be- 
queath so  many  legacies  of  his  immor- 
tal genius.  It  is  the  strength  of  thy 
fibres  that  is  the  strength  of  the  load- 
ed supper-tables  of  Paul  Veronese ; 
and  the  velvets,  the  furs,  the  satins 
of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  are  quilted 
upon  thee.  Nor  disdamest  thou  to 
render  to  man,  who  bruises  thee  to 
try  thy  yirtue,  a  thousand  humbler 
services.  Thou  preservest  our  horses 
from  flies,  our  fruit  from  birds ;  and 
who  has  not  flelt  how  thou  cheerest 
the  weary  length  of  continental  tra- 
velling, by  the  crack  of  thy  whipcord 
at  the  approach  of  a  new  relay  ? 

Here  our  friend  Anamnesis  seemed 
fatigued,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  spun 
a  sufilciently  long  yam  on  the  sub- 
ject; so  we  prevailed  on  him  to 
prosecute  the  walk,  as  evening  was 


beginning  to  dose  in — not,  indeed, 
without  apprehension  that  he  would 
make  a  stand  at  several  other  inte- 
resting plants  on  which  it  might  suit 
him  to  prelect ! 

Hemp,  when  cut,  is  left  to  dry  for 
a  week  ;  it  is)  then  inunersed  for  an- 
other week  in  water ;  after  which  it  is 
flayed  of  its  skin — a  process  which  is 
conducted  either  by  the  hand,  leaving 
the  stem  in  this  case  entire ;  or  by  sub- 
jecting the  whole  plant  to  a  bruising 
process,  conducted  by  a  machine. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  grain, 
the  ground  produces  plenty  of  vege^ 
tables,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
are  all  Italian  fruits,  and  most  of  the 
leguminous  productions  also,  from 
want  of  care.  Even  as  to  flowers,  yon 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  a 
bouquet,  unless  of  ferns,  which  Jiere 
abound.  The  only  cultivated  flower, 
except  a  few  dahlias  and  sunflowers, 
are  the  yellow  petals  of  the  lucchini,  a 
kind  of  vegetable  marrow,  which  creeps 
and  creeps  till  its  twisted  tendrils  and 
broad  leaves  occupy,  by  continual  en- 
croachment, the  whole  field  where 
they  germinate.  Besides  the  fruit 
of  this  plant,  which  «we  begin  to  be 
supplied  with  about  August,  its  young 
leaf  and  stalk  are  boiled  like  kail  for 
common  greens;  and  its  yellow  flower, 
a  little  later,  makes  hfrittura,  which 
IS  in  request.  Fruits  are  plentiful, 
and  some  of  them  good ;  but,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Strawberries,  and  particularly  rasp- 
berries, (lampdniy)  are  found  through- 
out the  season;  which,  commencing 
with  these,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
currants  and  gooseberries,  (the  latter 
very  poor  indeed,  and  the  flrst  quite 
inferior  to  our  own,)  brings  us  fine 
figs  of  many  species  and  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Apples  and  pears  have  their 
kinds,  and  many  distinctive  names, 
but  are  without  flavour.  The  great 
supply  of  the  raspberry  and  small 
Alpine  strawberry  is  about  midsum* 
mer.  The  next-door-hood  of  all  the 
Scotch  families  is  now  fragrant,  ^^  on 
all  lawful  days,*'  with  the  odour  of 
boiling  down  fruit  for  jams  and  mar* 
malades  for  winter  consumption.  As 
autunm  comes  on,  heaps  of  water- 
melons, piled  like  cannon-balls  under 
the  chestnut-trees,  display  their  pro- 
mising purple  flesh,  and  look  cooling 
and  desirable,  but  are  not  to  be  at- 
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tempted  twice  under  penalty  of  gas- 
tric inconvenience.  Flnms  and  nnts 
ftboond,  and  are  followed  by  a  second 
course  of  hard,  nnripe,  and  tasteless 
nectarines  and  peaches.    The  season 
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district  attain  their  imperfect  mata- 
rity,  and  are  gathered  for  the  wine- 
press. September  is  in  its  last  week, 
and  in  less  than  another  month  we 
must  all  migrate  somewhere  fw  the 


is  closing  fast,  for  the  prickly  pods  of    winter.    The  baths,  on  the  15th  ^t 
the  ripening  chestnut  now  begin  to    October,  are  quite  empty, 
gape,  and  the  indifferent  grapes  of  the 

Tbibs. 


A  good  walnut-tree  is  as  good  to  a 
poor  man  as  a  milk-cow.  ^^  I  would 
not  sell  either  of  those  walnut-trees  In 
my  gardenfor  thirty  scudi  a-piece/'aaid 
a  peasant  to  us ;  and,  observing  that 
we  looked  as  if  we  would  not  like  to 
tempt  him,  asked  us  if  we  had  seen 
the  large  walnut-tree  of  TerogUa^  (we 
had,  and  had  pic^mcked  very  nearly 
under  it,)  "because,"  added  he,  "the 
pr6prietor  of  that  tree  refused  sixty 
scudi  for  it  last  week,  e  ha  ragiont^  for 
it  is  a  nonpareil.  A  good  tree  like  those 
in  my  garden  yields  me  eight  sacks  i>f 
.shelled fruit  oi^  an  average  every  year ; 
and  a  sack  of  walnuts  fetches  from  a 
scado  to  ten  pauls  (four  shillings  and 
sixpence)  in  the  market.  So  that  my 
trees,  between  them,  bring  me  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pauls  (t.  e,  £4  Eng- 
lish) every  year."  Indeed  1  and  the 
chestnut-trees  opposite  ?  Oh !  in  this 
land  of  chestnut-trees  we  don^t  pay 
prezzi  d'affezione  for  them — ^agood  tree 
standing  in  the  plain  may  cost  about 
eight  or  ten  scudi,  and  may  yield  about 
four  sacks  of  shelled  fruit  in  a  good 
year ;  but  it  is  a  capricious  tree  even 
in  thep/oin ;  while  those  on  the  moun- 
tain,  the  roots  of  which  derive  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  the  uncertain 
soil,  are  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and 
are  made  pollards  of  at  an  early  age 
to  prevent  this  mishap ;  also,  they  are 
frequently  burned  down  by  bonfires 
kindled  under  them  to  destroy  thefurae. 
The  chestnut  shoot  is  only  four  years 
old  before  it  begins  to  bear.  Three 
pounds  of  fresh  chestnuts  fetch  about 


one  penny*«-«&-»6d!,  or  in  floor,  about 
double  that  price.  The  peasants  bake 
a  little  cake  of  the  chestnut  flour  caiitd 
"fieteAe,"  about  the  thickness  of  a 
crimpet,  and  having  moch  the  Aatov 
and  appearance  of  potato  soodqs. 
This  paste  they  bake  between  two  hot 
stones,  with  a  couple  of  the  leaves  of 
the  chestnut  (dried  for  the  purpose  by 
the  peasants)  interposed.  The  baking 
takes  scarcely  a  minute,  and  the  cakes 
are  then  piled  and  packed,  and  seat 
far  and  wide.  The  arms  and  the  Uxps 
of  the  chestnuts  are  made  into  char- 
coal, so  that  no  part  of  this  important 
tree  is  lost.  We  are  here  in  the  rery 
midst  of  forests  of  chestnnt  only — lar 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  as  far  as  vegetation  will  so 
np  every  mountain  side,  its  grateud 
green  forms  a  pleasing  oontrast  to 
those  gloomy  frequenters  and  fiavoiir- 
ites  of  the  mountain,  the  somtee  pime 
and  dusky  olive. 

Several  fine-sized  olive-trees  were 
shown  to  us  for  sale,  and  said  to  be 
good  fruit-bearers,  (no  olive  bears  fruit 
under  ten  yeai's,)  for  twenty-five  scudi 
per  tree.  These  trees werecomputed  to 
yield  iU)out  two  and  a  quarter  to  three 
sacks  of  berries ;  whereof  ev<»ry  bmA 
yielded  a  profit  of  three  sendi  for  one 
hundred  taone  hundredandten  pounds 
of  oil,  which  represents  about  the 
quantity  generally  expressed.  In  re- 
tail, Lucca  oil,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  about  one  paol,  and  olivea 
about  three  farthings  per  pound. 


Oiuu. 

We  observe  three  kinds  of  oaks  which  It  has  veiy  long  acorns,  which  are  leas 

here  both  flourish  and  abound.    The  astringent  than  those  of  either  of  ihe 

Farnia,  the  Querciy  and  the  Leccio —  other  trees,  and  very  much  preferred 

the   last   evidently  a  corraption  of  by  pigs.    A  common  oak  felled  for 

Ilex.     The  first   kind   grows  with  ship  timber  costs,  where  it  stands, 

amaKtng  rapidity;  in  twentyyears  it  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  scudi,  and  they 

a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  tbe  are  in  great  request  for  the  Leghorn 

other  trees  which  began  life  with  it.  market. 
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Insects  do  not  greatly  abonnd  in 
"the  neighbourhood  about  Lncca. 
Even  the  mosquito  winds  his  horn 
less  frequently  in  our  valley,  than  his 
Qniyersality  elsewhere  would  lead  you 
to  expect.  Our  beds  are  firee  from 
'bugs,  and  fleas  are  not  very  trouble- 
some. Of  the  out-of-doors  insects, 
those  which  live  upon  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
of  much  variety.  The  C€Mida^  who 
rejoices  in  lettuce,  brings  up  his 
family  in  other  districts  where  the 
iettnce  abounds.  Wanting  the  tama- 
risk, we  miss  our  little  CW-cttfto,  who 
thrives  upon  its  leaves;  and  the 
Brachus  pm^  for  want  of  peas,  is  ftt- 
gently  caught  in  the  bean-tops. 
But  the  repiftlioan  armies  of  ants  are 
immense,  and  the  realm  of  bees  is  un- 
4sircumBcribed ;  as  no  birds  of  prey, 
neither  the  audacious  roistn,  nor  the 
woodpecker,  tapping  away  on  the  hol- 
low beech-tree,  diminish  their  hordes. 
But  if  the  fowls  of  the  air  be  few,  the 
nets  of  entomologists  abonnd.  I^aters 
of  an  immense  kind,  and  spotted,  and 
small  mabogany-colomned^falfK^,  are 
ibund  under  stones,  which  also  con- 
oeal  hordes  of  predatory  beaks  and 
scarpwnB,  which  bristle  up  at  you  as 
you  expose  them  ;  and  nests  of  tiny 
snakes,  that  coil  and  cuddle  together, 
-ttma.  the  sifle  of  crowquUls  to  the 
tbitibness  of  the  little  finger.  During 
June  and  July,  the  monotonous 
•CieatkB  spring  their  rattles  hi  the  trees 
around,  and  one  comes  at  last  even  to 

-  tike  then*  note,  in  spite  of  Its  same- 
ness. A  little  later,  flies  and  wasps 
«end  their  buaaing  progeny  into  our 

•  4ining-roo«ns,  to  tease  us  over  our 
'  dessert,  like  troublesome  chil<ken :  at 

-  the  same  period,  some  of  the  larger 
families  of  Longieoms  abound,  and 
one  of  them,  HamiUidterus  moschatus, 
musks  your  flnger  if  you  lay  hold  of 
him.  In  tbeJnlyand  August  evenings, 
^re-flies  scintillate  on  a  thousand 
points  around  you,  and  swarm  along 

'  the  hedges,  lighting  each  other  to  bed, 
till  about  midnight,  which  is  their 
onrfow ;  for  you  seldom  meet  one  of 

•  these  lantern-bearers   later,   though 
'  you  may  still,  in  retumhfg  from  a  late 

•  party,  be  stopped  with  momentary 
*-  Admiration  at  beholding  a  magnificent 


glow-worm  burning  her  tail  away  at 
a  great  rate,  and  lighting  up  some 
dark   recess    unvisited   by   star   or 
moon,  herself  a  star,  and  giving  suffi- 
cient light  to  enable  you  to  read  the 
small  print  of  a  newspaper  a  foot  off  I 
But  who  shall  attempt  to  describe  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  fire-fly! 
We  have  seen  birthday  illuminations 
iin  London  and  in  Paris ;  we  have 
seen  the  cupola  of  St  Peter^s  start 
into  pale  yellow  light,  as  the  deepen- 
in^  shadows  of  night  shrouded  adl 
thmgs   around ;   we  have  seen  the 
Corso,  on  MoecoktH  night,  a  long 
fluctuating  line  of  ever  renewed  lights 
firom  the  street  to  the  fourth  stoiy — 
an  illumination  sui generis,  and  *^  beau- 
tiful exceedingly  f  but  noise  and  con- 
fusion are  around  all  these  as  yon 
approach  them.    But,  oh  I  to  plunge 
suddenly  into  an  atmosphere  filled 
with  Lttccioh  in  the  quiet  gloaming  of 
an   Italian   sky,    amidst   the   olive 
groves  and  plantations  of  Indian  com, 
with  no  noise  but  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  huge  stag  beetle,  (the  only  patrde 
of  the  district,)  or  the  yet  famter 
sounds  of  frogs  complaining  to  each 
other  of  the  sultriness  of  the  night,  or 
the  monotonous  hymn,  at  the  peasant's 
door,  addressed  to  the  Virghi !    Your 
first  impression  is  unmixed  delight— 
your  next,  a  wish  probably  that  yoa 
could  introduce  the  fire-fly  into  Eng- 
land.   Could  one  empty  a  few  hat- 
frils  along  Pall-Mail  or  Bond  Street, 
on  opera  nights,  what  an  amazement 
would  seize  the  i>eople  I    We  swept 
them  up  into  the  crown  of  our  hat, 
and  could  not  get  enough  of  them ; 
then  we  set  them  flying  about  our 
room,  putting  out  the  lights  and  shut- 
ting the  shutters ;  and  then  we  can^fht 
them,  and  began  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  sources  of  our  delight,  and  to 
examine  the  acts  and  deeds  of  these 
wonderful  little  creatures.    As  to  the 
light  itself,  we  soon  perceived  that,  in 
reality,  the  fire-fly  emitted  it  from  two 
sources ;  for,  besides  his  stecufy  light, 
which  never  varied,  there  came,  we 
saw,  at  intervals,   flicks  or  sparks 
of  far  greater  brilliancy,  like   Hie 
revolving  light  of  the  beacon  on  the 
sea-shore,  only  that  the  light  here 
was  never  wholly  edipaed,  but  mere^ 
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much  abated.  We  soon  perceived, 
too,  that  those  sudden  jets  of  light 
came  and  went  at  vastly  irregular 
intervals  ;  sometimes  in  very  quick 
succession,  sometunes  less  frequently 
— from  which  observation,  we  con- 
cluded that  this  dispensation  of  his 
rich  endowment  did  not  proceed  from 
any  motion  of  the  Jhdds  in  the  animal 
economy,  analogous  to  our  own  circu- 
lation— it  being  far  too  irregular  and 
inconstant  to  depend  on  any  such 
regulated,  movement.  On  removing 
the  head  of  a  £ticceo&s,  this  intermitting 
light  immediately  ceased ;  but  the 
other — the  permanent,  steady,  and 
equable  light — remained  unchanged, 
and  was  not  extinguished  for  from 
sixty  to  seventy  hours  after  the 
death  of  tfie  insect^  unless  the  body 
was  immersed  in  oil  or  alcohol,  which 
extinguished  it  presently.  We  found, 
that  though  oil  and  alcohol  quicklv 
extinguished  the  light,  it  became  sud- 
denly much  brighter  when  fading, 
by  plunging  the  insect  into  hot  water; 
but  we  did  not  find  that  it  could  be 
restored  when  it  had  once  entirely 
ceased,  by  this  or  any  other  means, 
as  some  French  naturalists  have  af- 
firmed ;  and  as  to  its  exploding  ajar 
of  hydrogen,  as  others  have  written, 
we  disbelieve  it,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  insect  is  far  too  low.  We 
think,  then,  for  the  present,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  repositories,  or  two 
different  sources,  of  light  in  the  fire- 
fly; and  that  while  one  depends  on 
the  head^  and  is  a  strictly  vital  pheno^ 
menon^  the  other  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  any  physiological  law  of 
the  nervous  or  circulating  system. 


We  have  a  great  respect  for  ants  ; 
but  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  some 
of  their  historians,  or  believe  them  to 
be,  any  more  than  ourselves,  tn/a/- 
Hble,  We  have  seen  a  laborious  ant 
(magni  Formica  laboris)  tugging  a 
snail-shell  (for  some  reason  only 
known  to  himselQ  ^P  &  ^^i  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  going  cheerily  to 
work  again  till  he  had  nearly  accom- 
plished his  ascent,  and  found  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of  its  summit.  Here 
he  has  been  surrounded  by  friends, 
officious  busy-bodies,'who,  intending  no 
doubt  to  help  him,  have  got  into  the 


shell,  in  place  of  lending  him  a  haad, 
till  their  added  load  was  too  mnch, 
and  the  imfortunate  ant  has  been 
obliged  to  loose  his  hold  and  let  them 
go,  shell  and  all!  Then  off  thejr 
would  scud,  very  much  frightened  no 
doubt  at  the  overturn ;  whUe  he,  hav- 
ing remained  stationary  a  moment  a» 
if  to  watch  its  results,  takes  his  reso- 
lution, and  proceeds  on  his  joom^ 
without  his  load.  In  bmshing  the- 
grass  for  insects,  we  have  constantly- 
found  that  the  ants,  with  their  mouths 
full,  fight  with  each  other,  or  with 
their  brother  captives,  and  are  quUe 
unaware  of  their  bondage.  Por  whiW 
most  other  insects,  on  opening  the 
net,  are  glad  to  escape  by  flying  or 
leaping,  these  will  remain  as  S  to 
secure  their  booty,  and  turn  even 
misfortunes  to  account.  Often  have 
we  watched  their  battles,  which  ai^ 
battles  Indeed! — battles,  in  whidi 
every  man  of  them  seems  to  think  the 
day  depends  on  his  own  ooorage  «id 
activity.  We  have  never  be^  able 
to  make  out  which  were  the  best  bat* 
talions  of  these  variously  coloorecf 
troops ;  for  all  of  them  fight  to  the 
deatn,  and  show  no  queurter.  We  have 
seen  on  some  large  tree  the  ants  run- 
ning up  and  down,  and  picking  oflT 
individual  enemies  from  a  horde  of 
smaller  kind  and  reddish  colour  b^ 
low.  We  have  occasionally  knocked 
off  one  or  two  of  the  giants,  who,  fait- 
ing  alive  into  the  midst  of  their  ene-^ 
mies,  were  surrounded,  spread-eagMr 
trampled  upon,  and  either  lacerated 
to  death,  or  killed  by  their  ownfanmic 
addy  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ia* 
deed.  We  have  seen  all  thia  and  mar- 
velled; but  we  were  never  snffident^ 
in  the  confidence  of  either  the  invad^» 
or  the  invaded  to  know  their  motives 
for  fighting.  It  could  not  be  Utr  ter- 
ritory, for  they  had  all  the  world  be- 
fore them ;  it  could  i^ot  be  for  food^ 
for  they  were  full. 

We  never  could  make  out  why  flies 
Beemfond  qfwaUtmg  over  dead  spiders; 
for  we  will  not  impute  to  them  our 
unworthy  feelings  o^  enduring  hatred 
and  hostility*  That  msects  had  no 
brains  in  their  heads  to  durect  and 
guide  Ithehr  progressive  movementa, 
or  form  focuses  for  their  passions^ 
had  long  ago  to  ns  been  plain*  Be- 
sides all  that  we  once  committed  our- 
selves by  writing  oa  the  aobject,  we 
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ha^e  dono  manj  other  crnel  things ; 
such  as  dividing  insects,  (whether  at 
thennion  of  the  head  with  corselet,  or  of 
the  corselet  with  the  abdomen,)  and 
we  have  found  that  the  segments  to 
which  the  members  were  articulated 
carried  on  their  fimctions  withcut  the 
head.    The  Eljtra  would  open  the 
wings,  and  the  legs  would  move,  as 
by  association  they  had  moved  in  the 
perfect  insect.    The  guidance  of  the 
head  was  destroyed,   yet  the  legs 
pushed  the  abdomen  and  corselet  on ; 
so  that  a  disapproving  friend  had  to 
divide  his  sympathy,  and  to  feel  for 
each  of  the  pieces.   And  what  appear- 
ed to  us  worthy  of  remark  was,  that 
whereas,  when  a  snake  was  decollated, 
it  was  only  the  taU  that  continued  to 
wriggle — when  a  worm  was  divided, 
aU  the  segments  writhed  in  the  same 
way,  and  manifested  an  equal  irrita- 
bility; showing  the  difference   be- 
tween creatures  of  annulated  struc- 
ture, according  as  they  have  or  have 
not  a  brain,  A  new  argument  against 
the  bnun  as  the  organ  of  sensation, 
was  idBforded  to  us  by  the  conduct  of 
many  insects  of  voracious  propensi- 
ties.   We  took  locusts  and  grUH;  we 
hdd  them  by  their  wings,  and  we 
presented  them  with  that  own  legs 
for  dinner ;  and  on  our  veracity  we 
can  aflirm,  that  on  no  single  occasion 
did  the  animal  ful  to  seize  his  foot ; 
and  having  demolished  the  toes  and 
the  tibia,  with  all  the  meat  upon  it, 
proceed  to  demolish  up  to  the  very 
end  of  the  trochanter!     Nor  were 
they  more  tender  of  their  own  an* 
tenme^  of  which,  when  we  had  duly 
convinced  a  sceptical  friend,  he  ex- 
claimed— It  seems   impossible;  but 
there  is  no  doubting  the  fact! 

Insects  (who  would  have  thongl^t 
it?)  lose  a  great  deal  by  insensible 
tran^iration ;  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
quarter  of  their  whole  weight,  a^  we 


have  abundantly  ascertained  by  a 
series  of  experiments,  for  which  we 
have  the  tables  to  show.    A  very  in- 
teresting fact  respecting  the  difference 
of  irritability  of  insects  from  that  of 
the  higher  animals,  is  this :  the  tem- 
perature of  man  and  the  mammalia  i» 
in  health  always  the  same,  and  variea 
very  inconsiderably  in  disease.    £r- 
ternal  heat  and  exteimalcold  do  not  pro- 
duce a  blood,  in  man,  warmer  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  pole.  This  is  not  the* 
case  with  insects,  whose  mean  tempe- 
rature may  be  about  80® ;  but  the 
thermometer  inserted  into  their  bodies 
may  be  made  to  rise  or  f<dl  by  bring- 
ing any  cold  or  warm  body  in  contact 
with  their  external  surface.  You  may 
thus  sink  the  temperature  of  an  insect 
to  50"^  or  raise  it  to  lOOS  and  the 
insect  continue  alive.    This  is  a  veiy 
curious  fact,  and  shows  the  inaccuracy 
of  Hunter's  description  or  definition  of 
^e— ''  That  it  was  that  which  resisted 
the  physical  agency  of  cold  and  heat.'^ 
Insectorum  duorum  (e  genere  Cantha- 
ridum)  in  coita  deprehensorum,  ex- 
tincto  a  nobis  uno,  alterum  per  die& 
plures,  nuUo  alio  qukn  organorum 
sexus  vinculo  sibi  adstrictum,  amica)* 
suae  corpus  sursum  et  deorsum  trahen* 
tem,  mirantes  vidimus  I — Spanish  flies^ 
you  exclaim  I — as  if  he  had  not  takeor 
a  dose  of  his  own  powder  ;  but  after 
the  Joke  is  over,  we  think  this  is 
another  poser  for  the  advocates  of 
Insect  intelligence.    We  found  that 
if  either  of  two  insects  was  destroy- 
ed  in  coition,  that  state  was   not 
interrupted  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  insects  on  which  are  obsarved 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  were 
the    Cantharis   oclemero,   and   some 
others.    Spanish  flies,  yon  will  say  I 
That  accounts  for  it ;  but  at  present 
we  are  not  mystifying  our  indulgent 
readers. 


SnooTiHa  FisB. 


Long  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber we  are  frequently  startled,  before 
we  have  proceeded  a  hundred  yards, 
by  the  popping  of  guns  amon^  the 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woo£,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  direction  of 
the  stream  that  winds  along  our  val- 
ley— and  the  sight  of  one  or  two 
of  the  chasseurs  on  the  road  may  well 


surprise  any  not  accustomed  to  the 
sports  of  the  Lucchese. — ^Here  are  two* 
of  them,  each  with  a  gun  on  his- 
shoulder,  coming  up  the  stream.  One 
has  shot  three  four-ounce  dace,  whicb 
dangle  by  his  side ;  the  other  has  abaf 
full  oi  small  fry ^  shot  as  they  frisked 
about  in  shoals  near  the  water's  edge  f 
an  ounce  of  sand  exploded  to  receive 
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about  the  same  amount  of  fish  I  The 
man  who  has  shot  the  dace  is  proud 
of  his  exploit,  and  keeps  turning  them 
sound  and  round  to  gauge  their  di- 
mensions, as  if  they  were  partridges ! 
Don't  think,  howeiver,  they  have 
killed  off  all  the  fish  of  the  sbKUOL 
Besides  that  stnng  of  fonr-onnee  dace, 
we  hare  every  now  and  then  a  sam- 
ple of  harbel  and  trout.  One  man 
'  has  purchased  the  monopoly  of  the 
fishery  within  two  miles,  and  for 
which   he  pays   twelve   crowns  i^ 
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the  year.  He  sells  his  trout  at  two, 
and  two  and  a  half,  pauls  per  poosd, 
and  we  should  have  thought  that  he 
made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  but  they  looe 
their  fish:  the  tonsnts  comaaad^i^^ 
the  holes,  and  lAiey  Aame  nothing  tor 
ft  hot  to  stock  them  again — an  evant 
which,  he  aasuved  me,  frequently  took 
place.  Besides,  fly-rods  and  flios 
have  (been  inferodnoed  1^  an  RngHA 
shopkeeper,  and  there  ia  noiegalpio- 
Tiaion  agamst  them. 


Owls. 


There  comes  a  man  with  an  owl  In 
«  baaket,  and  another  tied  by  the  leg 
on  a  pole  'COTored  with  red  cloth; 
^mother  accompanies  him  with  a  bun- 
•dle  of  reeds,  through  which  a  rodmns, 
^smeared  all  the  way  down  with  bird- 
lime. This  .apparatus  he  disposes  on 
a  hedge  or  oevier  of  any  kind — ^the 


but  not  shamefiMetty,  ahowing  na 
thrush  and  one  linnet. 

An  image-man  toddme  to-<di9%  tint 
after  the  trade  ior  i^lflmical  models-^ 
ApoUos  and  Venases — had  gone  out, 
andaobody  woukl  buy,  Tmm  o*SkamiBr 
and  Smaer  Johmuf  operated  a  good 
•MORfo/  of  the  fine  arts  for  soTeral 


little  owl  (jCioeUu)  sitB  opposite  en  his  months.  How  much,  then,  the  modA 
•  pole — the  birds  come  to  tease  him,  from  the  antique,  •doitowards  inqiroT- 
and  fly  on  the  birdlime  twig,  when,  if  ing^  our  taste  1  and  how  absnid  to 
it  be  a  sparrow,  he  is  effisotuaUy  de- 
tained by  the  viscus  only— if  a  bladL- 
bird,  pop  at  him  goes  an  old  rusty 
■  gun.  ^^  We  sometimes  catch  twenty 
^mtits  before  breakfast,"  said  a  mo- 
<de8t-looking    sportsman,    modestly. 


up  institutions  wkh  tiie  expeetafcioa 
of  making  the  -populace  other  than  tte 
gross,  anideal,  matter-oi^act  thing  it 
is,  and  always  was,  no  doubt,  eren  la 
Athena  itself  1 


The  bfPBOTXSATOBE. 

We  heard  one  of  these  monsters  last    wildly  orer  his  shonlden^  as  if 
•  night.    The  arena  for  his  exhibitiQa    trifled :  he  had  a  quick  e}«,  and 

might,  but  for  the  known  liberality  of    -enviaUy  well-ifitting  ducks :  his 

ssociety,  be  thought  objectionable—    iMsides  supporting  his  headond  all  its 

4)eing  none  other  than  the  English    oontettts,  supported  an  inextrieahie 

place  of  worship.    But  ioui  est  sain 

4EMX  saina — or  mux  $aint$^  if  you  please. 
'  Charity  covereth  many  sins  ;  and  if 

there  be  a  place  vq>on  earth  where 
.charity  reigns,  it  is  at  what  you  call 

watering-places.     Pindar  was  right, 

ufitarov  fAiv  liha^.    If  we  were  enquired 

or,  and  propitiated  by  a  fee,  as  to  the 

effects  of  the  waters  here,  we  should 

^ive  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  act 
'  4irectly  on  the  picr^ckeU^  or  bitter 

prinoipde  of  bile,  and  cany  it,  soft  as 

milk,  thcoagh  the  duodenal  passages. 

Our  Improvisatore  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  six  times  painted^  (we 

Imew  not  what  saloons  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  his  portrait,)  but  we 

believe  he  has  not  been  described. 

When  we  saw  him,  his  hair  danced 


labyrinth  of  gold  chains;  from 
buttoiriiole  of  his  waistcoat  the 
they  came  in,  and  the  dmins  thoy 
came  out,  like  the  perqiatetie  man  on 
the  Bonlevands  who  sells  tiiem :  his 
gloves,  w^-fltting,  ami  tatlmiing  at 
the  wrist,  were  of  the  whitest  kid, 
and  grasped  a  yet  whiter  and  highly- 
scented  cambric:  his  boots  shone 
bright  with  varnish,  and  his  face  with 
self-complaoency.  As  the  it>om  filled, 
he  went  raund,  giving  the  ^ris  per- 
mission to  write  md^eote  on  hits  of 
waste  (wasted !)  paper,  whidiaet  ttem 
linking  at  a  great  j»te.  Prcsentlj,  a 
second  circuit  roand  the  room,  to  oel- 
lect  the  orders  payable  at  sight — ^a 
title  such  as  the  LuccMi^  Jiedia,  The 
ExUe^  Woman's  Lave^  Man't  Jngrmti'' 
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iude;  after  nvinch  he  proceeds  to  fold 
«ip  and  puts  them  into  a  large  glass 
vessel.    PFesentlj  a  small  hand,  pro- 
perly ioeited,  dires  down  for  a  second 
Into  the  interior  of  the  vase,  and 
■brings  up,  between  two  of  its  fair, 
sound,  tnrqnosse^ncircled  fingers,  tiie 
.scrap  of  paper,     its  pretty  owner 
blntdies,  and  timidly  aimonnces,  ^^Bei- 
iiDi*8  Tomb  ;'*  JBeOm'sTmnb  is  buzzed 
about  the  roeooL  At  this  junetmre  -the 
Duke,  who  has  been  eaopecied^  sends  a 
messenger  to  announce  that  we  are 
not  to  wait  for  him— <a  dy  fellow  the 
Duke  I    The  bard  now  eoneentrales 
himself  for  in^iration,  but  begs  us  to 
talk  on,  and  not  nund  him.  While  he 
waits  for  the  afflatus  dmrntSy  and  con- 
^nilts  the  mnses^and  in  hust  bis  eyes 
soon  begin  to  betray  posseuion — ^he 
passes  his  hand  -OYer  his  parturient 
forehead,  while  the  oa  magno  sanatu- 
rum  is  getting  rea^  ^  the  labonr-^ains 
are  evidently  on  Mm ;  he  hurls  back 
his  hair,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the 
«  moon,  (who  has  been  loeJdng  at  him 
for  several  minutes  through  the  win- 
dow opposite.)   Full  of  her  influence, 
and  not  knowing  there  is  such  a  place 
as  Bedlam  in  the  world,  he  starts  upon 
hislegs,  makestwo  or  three  rsf^idstrides 
np  and  down  the  room,  like  a  lion  tak- 
ing exercise,  or  a  loud  of  oonncil  and 
session  in  Scotland  preparing  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  and  means  to  be  deli- 
vered (mercy  on  us  I)  exactly  oppo- 
site our  chair!'  All  are  attentive  to 
the  godlike  man ;  you  might  hear  a 
pin  drop:  the  subject  is  announced 
once  and  agun  in  a  very  audible 
voice ;  the  toiroh-paper  is  ignited^  the 
magaaine  will  blow  up  presently  I  in- 
continently we  are  rapt  off  to  Fire  la 
Chaiscy  where  the  great  composer  Jies 
buried,  and  a  form  of  communication 
is  made  to  us  on  this  suitable  spot, 
that  Bellini  is  dead;'  then  comes,  in 
'  episode,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  operas 
he  ever  wrote,  ^with  allunons  to  each, 
and  not  a  little  vapouring  and  pathos, 
while  a  host  of  heroes  and  heroines 
we  never  before  heard  of,  is  let  loose 
npon  us ;  presently,  a  marked  pause, 
and  some  by-play,  makes  it  evident 
that  he  sees  something,  and  cannot 
see  what  the  thing  is;  he  shortly, 
however,  imparts  to  us  in  confidence, 
though  in  a  very  low  tone,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  it — he  sees,   be  assures 
■  us,  a  female  form  stealing  to  the 


young  man's  tomb— the  fcam  of  a 
widowed  lady — who  is  she?  eh  sua 
madre  I  This  was  startling,  no  doubt ; 
though  we,  or  many  of  us,  were  like 
the  cat  in  Florian,  to  whom  the  mon- 
^y  was  showing  a   ma^c  lantern 
wMaui  a  Ught^  and  descnbing  what 
•flhe  onght  to  hacve  seen.     Bdieving 
her,  'however,  to  be  there  on  such 
good  authority,  we  were  getting  very 
flooy  for  BeUioi's  mo^er,  when  we 
(were  unexpectedly  relieved,  by  find- 
ing it  was  (Hily  a  bit  of  make-believe ; 
far  it  was  now  divulged,  che  questa 
madre  che  pioasgta  U  tuo  figho^  was 
not  in  fact  diis  persmial  mother,  but 
*^/la^''  dressed  np -Ifte  his  mother, 
and  gone  to  Paris  on  imrpose  to  weq> 
and  put  gariands  <mi  the  composer's 
tomb,  amaranth  and  crocus,  and  what- 
ever else  was  in  aeaaoit.    Thunders  ot 
.mhuise-^we  hc^  the  new  chapel  is 
inanredl — for  the  msMmtvpkB  Udme 
cciumna  is  as  old  as  earthquake  in 
Italy.    He  now  mopped  ins  forehead, 
and  piepared  for  a  new  effort.    The 
English  girls  are  already  in  raptures, 
and  their  Italian  masters,  sitting  l:^, 
*^  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm."    The  next  subject  which  des- 
tiny assigned  to  him,  and  inflicted  on 
us,  was  The  Exde.  A  nicely  manured 
field  cnr  common  place  to  sow  and 
reap  on— ^and  what  a  harvest  it  yielded 
accordingly  ! — the  dear  friends  !  the 
dear  native  hill !  the  honour  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth !  (pditical  martyr- 
dom!) the  mother  that  bore  him — 
(and  a  good  deal  besides)— his  help- 
less children !  (a  proper  number  for 
the  occasion,) — all  these  fascinating 
themes  were  dwelt  on,  one  by  one, 
till,  moved  apparently  at  our  emotion, 
he  dropt  his  menacing  attitude,  .and, 
mitigating  his  voice,  assumed  a  re- 
signed demeanour,  of  which  many  of 
his  audience  had  long  since  set  him 
the  example,    fie  began  to  look  down 
mournfully,  whereas  he  had  a  minute 
ago  looked  up  fiercely — ^a  smile,  to  the 
relief  of  the  young  ladies,  stole  over 
his  countenance,  and  having  thrice 
shaken  his  head  to  dispel  whatever 
gloomy  thoughts  might  still  be  Hngor- 
ing  there,  be  carried  us  to  the  Exile's 
retnm,  which  bronght  of  course  the 
natal  soil  and  a  second  service  of  the 
mother,  sire,  and  son,  with  the  addition 
of  a  dog,  a  clmnp  of  trees,  a  church, 
.and  a  steeple.    He  •cempreBBeB  be- 
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tween  his  hands  the  yielding  cambric 
into  a  very  small  space,  his  body  is 
£xed,  his  legs  are  dlghtly  apart,  his 
head  wags,  like  a  wooden  mandarin's, 
with  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance, 
till  the  moment  arrives  for  the  critical 
start,  then,  *^  JChtpUcts  tendmt  ad 
nderapahnas^^  he  becomes  qnite  Yir- 
gilian.  The  nnforled  cambric  flntters 
to  the  breeze  of  his  own  creation,  and 
comscations  of  white  kid  and  oth^ 
white  materials  pass  and  repass  before 
our  eyes.  He  gives  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions in  tears,  after  a  reasonable  in- 
dulgence in  which,  as  he  cannot  (as 
Hlburina's  amftdante  very  property 
observes)  stay  cryhag  there  all  night, 
he  gradually  comes  right  again.  Be- 
sides all  wluch,  it  is  eight  o^dock,  and 
he  has  still  to  <ft>,  and  we  to  tuffer^ 
Napoiton — ^whose  ashes  were  just  then 
being  earned  to  Paris,  as  we  had  read 
in  all  the  papers  of  last  week.  Glad 
were  we  when  they  reached  the  Oe* 
trot,  and  when  the  indulgent  Barriere 
passed  them  with  aU  the  honours  of 
the  Douane.  An  old  lady  has  twice 
yawned,  and  many  would  follow  her 
example,  but  that  the  performer  fas- 
cinates his  audience  by  staring  at 
them — like  the  boa  at  the  poor  bud 
in  the  wood — ^and  frightens  theti  to 
their  seats  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
At  length  one  resohtie  chair  moves ; 
two  others  are  out  of  the  ranks ;  new 
centres  of  movement  are  establishing ; 
sevoid  shawls  are  seen  advancing  to 
the  door.  The  rout  is  complete,  there 
will  be  no  rally,  and  the  efibrts  of  the 
artist  haye  be^  crowned  (one  hundred 
and  flfly  scudi)  with  success.  We 
meet  him  every  where.  He  honours 
our  table-dliote  daily,  where  he 
stays  an  hour  and  a  half  to  bait — 


after  which  we  see  him  lounging  la 
the  carriage  of  some  fiiir  compairiou 
with  herself  and  daughters.  If  we 
are  payingamomingvisit,  in  he  covnesi 
"  glissarding  it  "  into  tiie  drawing- 
room,  -and  bowing  like  a  dancingw 
master ;  nor  does  he  disdain  to  pn^ 
duce  a  small  book  of  testimonials^ 
in  which  the  subscribers  have  agreed 
to  give  hun  a  poetic  eharaeier^  and 
compare  him  to  a  torrent,  to  a  nights 
ingale,  to  an  eagle,  to  an  avalanche. 
They  who  love  flatteiy  as  a  bee  loves 
honey,  are  all  captiyated,  and  almost 
make  love  to  him.  Their  alboms  are 
rieh  in  the  spoils  of  his  poetry,  and 
she  is  happy  who,  by  h^  Wandlsh- 
ment,  can  detain  1dm  in  oonveisatioa 
for  five  minutes.  Yet  they  own  th^ 
understand  less  than  half  of  what  he 
says.  Vexed  with  one  to  whom  we 
were  talking,  we  thought  rationally, 
for  permitting  herself  to  be  ^^  so  pes- 
tered by  a  popmjay," — ^'*Hc  is  so 
dever,**  was  the  reply;  **sach  an  odd 
creature,  too.  IwishyouknewhioL  He 
is  in  such  a  strange  humour  to-night 
Do  you  know  he  tells  me  he  wishes 
to  many  an  English  gui?  See!  he  is 
gone  into  the  tSdcony  yonder  to  look 
at  the  moon.**  To  be  sure  he  was. 
He  came  back  looking  somewhat  wild, 
and,  walking  in  like  a  modem  Prome- 
theus, down  he  sits,  and  then  new  in- 
spiration is  presently  bespoken  for  the 
flypage  of  vugin  scrap-book.  Smooth- 
ly flows  the  immortal  verse,  without 
care,  correction,  or  halt,  for  the  lines 
are  the  result  of  power  that  works 
unerringly,  (Pope  bhited  most  dis- 
gracefully,) and  goes  right  akead. 
The  predous  morceau  is  conduded, 
and  the  improvisatore's  name  i^ipean 
in  a  constellation  of  zig-aags. 


Tablis  d'Hotbs — Mb  Svaplbt. 


Did  you  never  meet  Mr  Snapley  ? 
— ^Mr  Snapley  was  the  greatest  of 
bores— he  bored  holes  in  your  self- 
complacency,  and  riddled  your 
patience  through  and  through;  to  put 
up  witii  him  was  hard,  to  put  him 
down  was  impossible,  (your  long 
tolerated  nuisance  of  fifty  is  always 
incorrigible.)  His  bore  was  surprising 
considering  the  smaUness  of  his 
calibre;  like  a  meagre  gimlet,  he  would 
drill  a  small  hole  in  some  unimpor- 
tant statement,  and  then  gather  up 


his  opima  tpotia^  and  march  off  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  trumpet.  Fot  in- 
stance, on  convicting  you  of  assigning 
a  fine  picture  to  a  wrong  chnroh  or 
gallery,  he  denied  all  your  pretensioDs 
to  judge  of  the  lecture  itsdf.  He 
had  a  reindeer*s  length  of  tongue,  (how 
often  did  we  wish  it  salted  and  dried  !> 
and  the  splutter  of  words  it  sent  forth,, 
took  off,  as  often  hm>ens,  sufficient 
observation  of  the  miserably  smalt 
stook  of  ideas  that  he'  had  to  wwk 
upon.    He  enjoyed,  as  we  all  do,  the 
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blameless  pleasure  of  diniDg  oat  as 
often  as  he  ooold ;  when,  though  he 
did  not  consume  all  the  provisionsy 
he  would  willingly  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  talk,  (that 
being  his  notion  of  a  conversation.) 
When  one  had  to  dine  at  the  same 
table  with  him,  one  contrived  to  take 
np  a  position  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  intermption  of  his  thin,  wiry, 
ill-modnlated  voice— the  ^aiiie  snavity 
of  which  in  saying  impertinent  things 
was  re^y  so  disagreeable,  that  one 
wonld  have  renonnced  the  society  of 
wit  or  beanty on  the  right  hand,  rather 
than  have  been  flank^  by  Mr  Snap- 
ley  on  the  lefij  and  thankfully  have 
accepted  the  companionship,  pro  hoc 
vice,  of  the  plainest  woman  or  the 
dullest  man  of  the  party,  to  be  only 
completely  out  of  his  reach.  Your 
soup  you  might  take  in  peace,  for  he 
was  at  this  time  studying  the  com- 
position of  the  party,  and  the  chances 
of  endurance  or  resistance  inscribed 
on  the  countenance  of  the  guests;  but 
the  moment  an  opportuni^  occurred 
of  correcting  or  cavilliug  with  any  of 
those  unprecise  and  generally  nn-> 
challenged  observations,  the  inter- 
mption of  which  is  at  the  cost  of  the 
quietness  of  the  r^ast,  Mr  Sni4)ley'8 
voice  was  heard  I  You  were  too  glad, 
of  course,  to  give  np  the  trifling  point 
out  of  which  he  had  raised  a  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  earliest  concession  never 
saved  you,  nor  did  you  ever  after- 
wards escape  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  still  hovering  like  a  harpv 
over  the  tablecloth,  and  ready  to  WL 
foul  of  yon  again.  Let  the  subject  be 
what  it  might,  you  had  only  to  make 
a  remark  in  his  presence,  and  without 
his  permission,  to  insure  its  contradic* 
don.  ^^What  a  needless  annoyance 
in  travelling  it  is  for  a  family  to 
be  stopped  by  douaniers,  only  to 
«xtort  money  for  not  doing  a  duty 
wJiich  would  be  absurd  if  doner 
*'  Why,  reaUy  I  don't  see  that,"  &c 
<S5C.  ^*  What  a  plague  it  is  to  send 
your  servant  (a  whole  morning's 
work)  from  one  subaltern  with  a 
queer  name,  to  another,  for  a  lady's 
ticket  to  witness  any  of  the  functions 
at  the  Sistine  I "  Well,  it  did  appear 
to  him  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world ; 
it  was  ten  times  more  troublesome 
to  see  any  thing  in  London  1  ^^  What 
a  nuisance  it  is  on  quitting  an  Italian 


city,  to  find  thd  passport  which  has 
already  given  vou  so  much  trouble 
only  ava&able  for  ^ree  days,  leaving 
you  liable  to  be  stopped  at  the  gate, 
if  sickness  or  accident  have  made  you 
transgress  even  by  an  hourP*  "Why, 
it  is  your  own  faulty  it  is  m>  eotsy  to  get 
it  vised  again  overnight."  All  these 
impertinencies  were  only  itiIak^  ig 
Itfng  oxiyn  X//3«;.  Besides  all  this, 
Mr  Snapley  was  a  miserable  mono- 
polizer of  pompously  advanced  no- 
things. He  would  not  willingly  suffer 
any  other  man's  goose  to  feed  upon 
the  common~4ie  cared  for  nobody  but 
himself,  and  every  thing  that  was  or 
he  esteemed  to  be  to— his  very  joints 
were  worked  unlike  those  of  another 
man— he  must  have  had  a  set  of 
adductors  and  abductors,  oi  flexors  and 
extensors^  on  purpose.  He  was  stiff, 
priggish,  precise,  when  he  addressed 
any  gentleman  with  light  hair  and  an 
EngUsh  complexion ;  but  let  him  ap- 
proach any  foreign  buttonhole  with  a 
bit  of  riband  in  it,  then  worked  he 
the  muscles  of  his  face  into  most  gro- 
tesque expresMon  of  interest  or  plea- 
sure— (Tunc  immensa  cavi  ^nrant 
mendacia  folks!) — and  you  had  a 
famous  display  of  grimace  and  defe- 
rential civility,  in  bad  French  or 
worse  Italian.  We  have  seen  him 
sneering  and  leering  as  he  made  his 
way  round  a  drawing-room  at  an 
evening  party,  and  bowing  like  a 
French  perruquier  to  some  absurd 
fool  of  a  foreigner ;  and  we  have  seen 
,  him,  a  minute  after,  holding  up  his 
'  head  and  cocking  lus  chin  in  defiance, 
if  an  English  voice  approached.  When 
any  of  us  ventnrea  to  critidse  any 
thing  foreign^  he  was  np  in  arms,  and 
cock-a-hoop  for  the  dimate,  the  cus- 
toms, the  constitution  I  He  sneered 
awfully  at  a  simple  ganscharis^  but,  to 
make  amends,  had  ever  an  approving 
wink  for  the  meanest  irreverence; 
any  intellect,  however  feeble,  being 
secure  of  his  praise  if  it  only  tried  to 
thwart  the  end  for  which  it  was  given. 
When  not  taiUdng  about  himself, 
which  was  seldom,  he  was  evidentlj 
occiqried  about  his  persond^  with 
which  ho  was  obviously  satisfied.  If 
you  talked  of  books,  he  settled  for 
you,  in  laconic  sentences,  works  of 
acknowledged  merit — ^pntdownmen  of 
uncontested  superiority— but  women 
of  title  and  tainted  reputation,  if  thej 
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iroald  but  iak  him  tar  their  parties, 
became  at  once  his  favonriles  and  hia 
Qrades.  He  cmmingly  oootrives  to 
get  a  good  artist's  opinion  on  works  of 
art,  and  debits  it  as  his  owoe— a  pro- 
ceeding which  makes  Mr  SniHslej 
wmetimiu  formidable  in  sculpture  and 
in  painting.  As  to  other  topics,  on 
which  edncated  men  and  accomplished 
women  converse,  he  would  fain  be  as 
profound  as  Locke  with  the  one,  and 
as  gallant  as  FmUeneUe  with  the 
other.  For  ourselves,  who  meet  him 
but  too  often,  we  would  as  soon  ap- 
proach without  necessity  a  hnxter's 
mongrel  growling  under  his  master^a 
cart,  as  venture  near  enough  to  exa- 
mine all  the  small'Wares  of  one  who 
**  hates  ooxcombe,"  and  is  the  veij 


prince  of  fops ;  Tangfas  at  pedutB,  and 
only  wants  a  lil&  mare  kanung  to- 
attempt  the  character;  with  whom  no- 
repetition  of  familiar  acta  can  namrak» 
yon,  and  to  whom  no  nnmber  of  dia^ 
nerscanoonqner  yonriepognance.  — ^ 
Diirf  yon  ever  meet  Mr  Soapicj?  Wa 
are  sure  yon  miist-«-tlie  Soapleya  aii» 
a  very  old  family — yon  may  geoenlly 
know  them   by  the   nee  rebnmmeif 
(which  oar  aoq^iaiBtaiioe,   howerav. 
had  not)    We  never  knew  but  erne 
good-natnred  man  with  aaar  retrmtmi, 
and  he  was,  if  ever  man  was — ^aphi* 
lanthroinst.    Genevally,  however,  Ae« 
ware  of  the  nex  retnntaei  exoqpt  in 
women-**yon  know  its  interpretatkm 
chez  eUe» ; — and  if  yon  do,  (on  aeeood 
thongfats,)  stiU  bewaie. 


Hints  fob  Doctobs. 
BtqvUiat,  dtehiniqiie  petant  a  Fimine  eonem— Jot. 


*♦♦*'!  observed  a  gentleman  in 
black,''  said  our  informant,  ^^  who 
seemed  to  fix  me  across  the  table- 
d'hdte,  at  dinner,  in  a  way  which  soon 
showed  me  I  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  him.  It  was  very  odd !  We  were 
not  in  Austria !  I  could  not  have  of- 
fended the  police — ^nor  in  Spain,  the 
Inquisition.  If  I  took  of  a  particular 
dish,  his  eye  was  on  me  again.  They 
did  use  to  poison  people  in  Italy,  but 
it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  all 
the  Borgias  were  gone  1  What  could 
it  mean?  The  very  waiters  seemed  to 
watch  the  man  in  black,  and  signals 
of  intelligence  seemed  to  pass  between 
them  as  they  went  their  ronnds  with 
the  dishes.  After  thus  meeting  the 
eye  of  the  unknown  at  intervals  fw 
more  than  an  hour,  when  the-  table 
was  beginning  to  clear,  I  rose,  and 
limped  out  of  the  room  as  well  as  my 
complaints  would  let  me,  and  was 
sanntering  a  few  steps  from  the  door,- 
wfaen  judge  of  my  terror  on  tnnung 
round,  to  find  him  of  the  black  coat  at 
my  elbow !  **  In  pain,  sir,  I  see."  All 
my  alarm  ceased  in  a  moment.  It  was 
pure  philandnopy  which  had  made  me 
an  object  of  so  much  interest.  **  Yes, 
sir,  in  great  pain.**  ^'^  You  tkonM  take 
care  ofyouredf^  air.  Bheumatic,  are 
yon  not?"  "VeryrtieBmatic-"  "Well, 
sir,  yon  have  cone  to  the  best  place  in 
the  worid  for  rheumatism.  The  air, 
the  water,  and  prof^r  treatment,  wMl 


soon  set  yon  up."  "  Yoor  report  i» 
encouraging',  but  I  have  suffered  loo 
long  to  hope  much.**  "Well,  ataay 
rate,  sir,  let  us  not  talk  over  yow  in- 
teresting case  in  this  heat.  Come  and 
put  your  feet  up  on  a  chair  ih  vy 
rooms,andwe  will  drink  aglassof  aoda- 
water  to  your  better  health."  What 
a  kind-hearted  man  I  had  met  with, 
and  how  kind  Providenoe  is  to  na  f  I 
now  ventured  to  ask  him  his  name. 

"My  name  is  Dr ;  and  now,  my 

dear  friend,  jast  tell  me  yonr  wliole 
case  from  the  very  beginning  down  to 
now,  for  I  am  really  Interssted  in  yon."* 
I  told   my  case.     "Pnt  ont  yonr 
tongue."    "  Brown,"  we  thought  we 
heard   hhn   say.      "Wrist — pnieto 
not  amiss— bat  yon  require  care,  air! 
you  require  care  f   Clear  ease  fw  tbo* 
medielne  I  gave  so  sncoessftilly  last 
week."    Finding  myself  thus  (aUes 
into  professionalliniids  wHkoui  iutemd* 
ing  it,  I  said  something  hitrodnotofy 
to  the  mention  of  a  fee.  "TViio,Iwaa 
forgetting  that;    when  one  takes  a 
proper  interest  in  one's  ease,  and  hopea 
to  do  good,  fees  are  the  last  thing  one 
thhiks  of-^M;wo  scndi  tf  yon  please.*^ 
So  I  found  myself  immediately  book- 
ed Jn  a  small  memonmdnrn-book,  and 
constltnted  his  patient.    Now  cano 
civil  promisee  to  introdnee  me,  ^be. 
&c.  ^.,  and  I  twAi  my  leave  deliglit- 
ed.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ss^,  that 
in  a  very  rt<Mt  time  I  found  tliat  my 
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acquMtame  liad;  Uke  so  many  more, 
Gommenoed  pliysioiaa  oa  the  aoii  of 
Italy.  Wliat  will  become  of  London 
if  all  her  apotfiecariea  desert  her  at 
this  rate?  For  ouraelveSf  reflecting  on 
the  acoomidishinenta  of  manj  of  these 
patriotic  men,  their  learning,  their 
modesly,  tibteir  disinierestednefls,  we 
have  often  had  a  twinge  of  the  philan- 
thropio  extorted  bjr  the  loss  inflict- 
ed on  our  nadvie  city — she  may  come 
to  want  a  done  of  jalap,  and  haive 
nobody  to  nnz.  it  1 — aad  have  said  to 
onrselYes,  as  we  have  locked  more 
than  one  of  these  worthies  in  the  face, 


One  day  after  dinner  a  little  bit  of 
gold  rolled  over   the   table  to  the 
doctor,  from  a  bluff-looking  gentleman 
opposite — it  was  well  aimed — "  Hiere, 
doctor  I  there^s  your  fee;  but  don't  you 
begin  again  prating  a  parcel  of  stufT 
to  my  wife  about  her  complaints — she 
is  quite  well— and  if  you  frighten  her 
into  iUne'sa,  take  notice,  you  will  get. 
a  different  sort  of  fee  next  time ! "  All 
this,  half  joke,  half  earnestly,  must 
have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  guests- 


FftiTATS  MuBic  Pastt. 


Let  ns  try  to  describe  tiw  last 
mnsical.  party  at  which  we  assisted. 
A  scramble  amid  piles  of  xmbonnd 
music ;  the  right  oiAierfonnd,  snatched 
np,  and  opened  at  the  wdl-thnmbed 
solo  with  which  she  has  ahready  con- 
tended for  many  a  kmg  hoar,  and  now 
hopes  to  execute  for  oar  applause. 
Alas  1  the  piano  sounds  as  if  it  had 
the  pip ;  the  paralytic  keys  halt^  and 
stammer,  and  tzsemhle,  or  else  run  into 
each  other  like  ink  upon  blotting 
paper,  and  the  pedals  are  the  only 
part  of  the  instroment  which  da  the 
work  for  which  they  wore  intended. 
We  riionld  be  soiry  that  oob  fiavonrite 
dog  had  his  paw  between  them  and 
the  lady's  slipper.  The  dost  which 
succeeds  the  concerto  proves  satisfac- 
t^y  that  it  is  possible  to  be  frisky 
without  being  lively ;  its  vulgaril^  is 
so  pronounced  that  it  oflfeoMls  you  like 
low  GOBvenation.  Another  coneerto 
fc^ows — ^ten  folio  pages  1  whew !  !— 
(tt,  ye  ebony  and  ivtMry  deivils !  ob^  for 
an  exoraist  to  put  you  to  flight  I 
Cramped  fingens  are  crossing  each 
otber  at  agreat  rate;  we  really  tremUe 
foe  the  g&e,  aad  tiie  pegs,  aad  the 
wires,  and  the  wholet  eeonomy  of  the 
instrument,  at  that  critical  juncture 
when  the  performers  arrive  at  a  piece 
of  mysterious  notation,  where  a  great 
many  tadpole-looking  figures  [are 
huddled  together  under  a  black  rain- 
bow. At  such  a  "  passage"  as  this,  it 
seems  one  would  tbiink  the  house  were 
on  fire,  and  no  tune  to  be  lost ,  tfar 
black  mittens  and  the  white  now 
'Boh'EoyishJy  invade  each  other's  terri- 
tory ;  each  snatches  up  something  and 
carries  it  off,  like  the  old  marauders 


of  the  Border  country ;  and  reprisals^ 
are  made,  and  lines  of  discord  and 
dissonance  are  establishing,  which  re- 
quire the  police,  the  magistrate,  and 
the  riot  act.    Bravo  1  bravo  I  bravo  X 
and  the  battle  ceases,  and  the  babble 
commences.  Flacefbrtheforeigntrain^ 
the  performers  jETor  metier!  Full  of  con- 
fidence are  they ;    amidst  all  their* 
smiles  and  obsequiousness,  there  is  a 
business  air  about  the  thing.    As  soon 
as  the  pianist  has  asked  the  pianO' 
how  it  finds  itself,  and  the  piano  has 
intimated  that  it  is  pretty  well,  but 
somewhat  out  of  tune,  a  collateral - 
fiddler  and  a  violoncello  brace   up 
their  respective  nerves,  compare  notes, 
aad  when  their  drawlings  and  crook- 
ings  are  in  unison,  a  Siird  piece  or 
music  of  indefinite  duration,  and  as  it 
seems  to  us  all  about  nothing,  begins. 
Our  violinist  is  evidently  not  long- 
come  out,  and  has  little  to  recommend 
himr— he  employs  but  a  second-rate' 
tailcHT,  wean  no  collar,  dirty  mus- 
tadies,  and  a  tight  coat;  he  is  ill  at 
ease,  poor  man,  wincing,  pulling  down> 
his  coat-sleeves,  or  pulling  up  his- 
braces  over  their  resp^ve  shoulders. 
His  strings  soon  become  moist  widk- 
the  finger  dew  of  exertion  and  trepi- 
dation; his  bow  draws  out  nothing- 
bui;  groans  or  squeals;  and  so,  in  order 
to  correct  these  visceral  complaints,  a 
piece  of  rosin  is  awkwardly  produced 
from  his  trousers^  pocket,  and  applied 
to  the  rheumatic  member,  with  som& 
faidf-dozen  brisk  rubs  in  a  parenthesis, 
of  music.  The  effect  is  painfully  ludi- 
crous!  

I   am   sUqtyy   sleepy^  begins   the 
piano!     Sleepy,   sleepy,    mews   Mr 
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Yioiin — Vety^  very,  verysleepj,  dronesT 
the  drowsy  fonr-striDged  leyiathan. 
Oh,  do  try  if  yon  can't  say  somediiiig, 
something,  somethmg  to  enliven  one 
s  bit  I  On  this  hint,  the  little  violin 
first  got  exdted  upon  one  string,  and 
then  upon  another,,  and  then  the  bow 
code  a  hand-gallop  over  two  at  once ; 
then  saw  we  four  fingers  fiying  as  far 
up  the  finger-board  as  they  conld  go, 
without  falling  overboard,  near  the 
Aridge — a  dangerous  place  at  aU  times 
from  the  currents  and  eddies — and 
(there  provoking  a  series  of  sounds,  as 
if  the  performer  were  pinching  the 
tails  of  a  dozen  mice,  that  squeaked 
and  squealed  as  he  made  the  experi- 
ment. The  bow  (like  the  funambidist 
with  the  soles  of  his  slippers  fresh 
•chidked)  kept  glancing  on  and  off, 
till  we  hoped  he  would  be  off  alto* 
Ipether  and  break  his  neck ;  and  now 
the  least  harsh  and  grating  of  the 
€ords  snaps  iq>  in  the  fiddler's  face, 
and  a  crude  one  is  to  be  applied ;  and 
now — ^bnt  what  is  the  use  of  pursuing 
the  description?  Let  ns  leave  the 
old  bass  to  snore  away  hU  lethargic 
accompaniment  for  ten  minutes  more, 
and  the  affair  will  end.  The  pianist, 
the  Octavius  of  the  trinmvira,  thinks 
tt  necessary  to  excuse  Signor  <— -— * 
telling  us,  ^^He  has  bad  violin,  he  play 
like  one  angel  on  good  <me"--bai 
hisht,  hisht !  the  evenins-star  is  rising, 
and  we  are  to  be  repaid,  they  say,  for 
all  we  have  gone  throne^!  Signor 
***  is  going  to  play.  The  maestro 
advances  with  perfect  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers ;  his  gait  is  lounging, 
hd  does  not  mean  to  huny  himself, 
not  he— ^lis  power  of  abstrw^ion  (from 
the  company^  is  perfect;  he  is  going 
to  play  m  solitude  before  fifty  people, 
imd  only  for  his  own  amusement.  He 
f>laoed  himself  at  least  a  foot  finom  the 
piano,  his  knees  toudilng  the  boards 
Ids  body  rises  peqiendicnlariy  from 


the  music-stool,  his  head  tonis  for  a 
moment  to  either  shoulder  as  if  lie 
were  glancing  at  epaulettes  thereoa, 
and  then  he  looks  right  ahead;  ho 
neither  has  nor  needs  a  book ;  with  the 
wide-extended  finsers  of  Im^  hands, 
down  he  pounces,  Tike  a  folcon,  on  tho 
sleepmg  keys,  which,  caught  by  sar- 
prise,  now  speak  ont  and  exert  afl 
their  energies.  Those  keys,  which  a 
few  minutes  ago  vibrated  so  feebly, 
and  spoke  so  inarticolately,  now  pour 
forth  a  continuous  swell  of  the  ridiest 
melody  and  distmctestutteraooe.  The 
littie  wooden  parallelograms  at  first 
seem  to  be  keeping  out  of  their  ranks 
just  to  see  what  is  going  on,  till,  the 
affur  becoming  warm^  they  can  no 
longer  stand  it,  but  grow  excited  and 
take  part  in  the  general  aetioD.  Be- 
lying folly  on  the  perfoet  obedieaoe  of 
his  light  troops,  and  relaxing  a  little 
firom  his  erect  attitude  of  oommand, 
he  gentiy  incUnes  his  body  to  the  left, 
leads  his  diqKwable  force  r^iidly  ap- 
wards  in  that  dhrection,  where,  har- 
ing  surprised  the  post  against  whidi 
tlMsy  were  dispatched,  he  recovers  liis 
swerve,  and  they  retrace  with  eqaat 
precision  and  rapidity  their  eoone 
fiKHU  the  wings  to  the  centre. 

Come,  <*»  is  playfaig!  This  is 
worth  ocnning  to;  the  instninetft 
seems  but  the  oigan  of  the  man*s  own 
feelings ;  its  BKmmfol  tones  are  ea^ 
a  paraphrase  of  his  sighs;  itsbriliiaat 
arabesques  are  but  the  playfol  expies- 
sion  of  his  own  delight  with  eveiy 
thing  and  everybody!  His  cheek  is 
warm,  his  eyes  sparUe,  his  heads  de> 
tonate  thunder  and  lightnings  froaa 
the  keys,  and  he  oondndes  as  nid* 
denly  as  he  began ;  the  very  oleiioe  Is 
felt,  and  the  teeathless  goests*  who 
have  watched  the  fingers  and  bsea 
li^  by  the  tones,  now  burrt  foftk 
simultaneously  in  expressions  of  de» 
light  and  i^lattse. 
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Wk  read,  no  later  than  yesterday, 
two  very  pnngent  leading  articles  in  the 
London  dfuly  journals,  on  the  present 
all-alNSorblng  subject  of  railway  specu- 
lation. Both  writers  are  evidently 
well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  novel 
system ;  both,  possess  some  smatter- 
ing of  political  economy,  sufficient  at 
least  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judg- 
ment; and  both  consistent  in  their 
data  and  statistical  information.  Yet, 
agreeing  in  ihcse  points,  it  is  some- 
what singular  to  find  that  the  Cory» 
phcei  have  arrived  at  diamctdcally 
opposite  conclusions.  One  of  them 
b  quite  clear,  that  if  the  present  rail- 
way mania  (as  he  calls  it)  is  permit- 
ted to  go  on  unchecked  for  a  short 
time  further,  the  country  will  not  only 
be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  a 
general  crash  will  be  inevitable ;  that, 
vast  as  the  resources  of  Britain  un- 
doubtedly are,  slie  cannot,  by  any 
exertion  short  of  crippling  her  staple 
commercial  relations,  furnish  capital 
enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  moiety 
of  the  schemes  already  announced,  and 
thrown  into  the  public  market ;  that 
the  fact,  which  is  incontestable,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  shares  were 
originally,  and  are  presently,  held  by 
parties  who  have  no  means  of  paying 
up  the  calls,  but  who  are  solely  spe- 
culating for  the  rise,  must  very  soon 
produce  a  reaction,  and  that  such  re- 
action will  be  of  the  absolute  nature 
of  a  panic.  Such  are  the  opinions  of 
tbui  writer,  who  is  clearly  of  the  re- 
strictive school.  He  holds,  that  the 
government  is  bound,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  that  which  he  rather  states  than 
prophesies,  to  interfere  at  once  with 
an  arbitrary  order,  and  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  any  new  schemes  until  those 
already  before  the  public  are  either 
disposed  of  or  exhausted. 

How  this  is  to  be  effected,  the 
writer  does  not  sufficiently  explain. 
Ho  points  to  immediate  interference, 
from  which  expression  we  are  led  to 
believe  h^  points  at  some  such  pro- 
ceeding as  an  Order  in  Council,  to  be 
pronounced  during  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament. If  so,  we  may  dismiss  this 
gentleman  and  his  remedy  in  a  very 
summary  manner.    Such  an  Order  In 
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Council  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
because  it  would  be  a  manifest  breach 
of  the  constitution.  As  well  might  an 
Order  be  issued  to  close  our  manufac- 
toriQSi  to  restrict  the  amount  of  any 
branch  of  produce,  or  to  prevent  par- 
ties from  forming  themselves  into 
companies  for  the  most  blameless  and 
legitimate  purpose.  It  is  a  strange 
symptom  of  the  credulousness  of  the 
age,  or  rather  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
science  of  government,  that,  towards 
the  close  of  September  last,  some  such 
rumour  was  actually  circulated  and 
believed,  though  its  father  was  mani- 
festly a  hear^  and  its  birthplace  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  if  this  merely  is 
meant,  that  there  lies  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  controlling  and  inter- 
ferential power,  and  that  the  great 
estates  of  the  realm  may  be  called 
upon  to  use  it,  we  do  not  question  the 
proposition.  Whether,  however,  it 
would  be  wise  to  use  that  power  so 
sweepingly  as  the  journalist  recom- 
mends, or  whether,  practically,  it  could 
be  possible,  are  veiy  serious  consider- 
ations indeed. 

But  the  existence  of  any  evil  is  de- 
nied in  toto  by  the  other  journalist. 
In  the  crowded  columns  of  the  morning 
prints,  driven  to  supplement  and  even 
extra>supp1ement  by  the  ovenvhelm- 
ing  mass  of  railway  advertisements,, 
he  can  see  no  topic  of  alarm,  but 
*^  matter  for  high  exultation,  and  al- 
most boundless  hope."  His  belief  in 
superabundance  of  capital,  and  ita 
annual  enormous  increment,  is  fixed 
and  steadfast.  He  considers  the  rail- 
ways as  the  most  legitimate  channel 
ever  yet  afforded  for  the  employment 
of  that  capital,  and  the  most  fortu- 
nate in  result  for  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  country.  He  compares — and 
very  aptly  too — ^the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  nature  of  the  schemes 
in  which  the  public  are  now  embarking, 
and  those  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  1825.  His  sole  regret  is, 
that  he  must  regard  the  present  di- 
rection of  enterprise,  ^*  as  an  oppor* 
tunity,  that  is,  facility  of  investment, 
that  from  its  nature  can  be  bat  tem- 
porary, though  the  profit  of  the  in- 
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Testment  must,  from  the  nattire  of 
things,  be  perpetual,  and  though  even 
the  temporary  facility  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  last  for  some  years."  Thia 
IS  a  hopeful,  snnny-minded  fellow, 
with  whose  aspirations,  did  onr  con- 
science permit  us,  we  should  be 
thoroughly  delighted  to  concur. 

These  writers  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  two  numerous  classes. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  Trois  Eschelles' 
and  Petit  Andres  of  the  railroads. 
The  first  consider  every  commercial 
exertion  consequent  on  a  new  disco- 
Tery,  or  the  opening  of  a  new  channel 
for  investment,  doubtfdl  ill  itself,  and 
highly  dangerous  if  hurriedly  and  un- 
hesitatingly adopted.  The  social  sys- 
tem, in  their  view,  may  suffer  quite  as 
much  from  plethora  as  from  inanition. 
Too  much  blood  is  as  unwholesome  as 
too  little,  notwithstanding  of  any 
extraneous  means  to  work  it  off. 
**  Slow  and  sure,"  is  their  motto — 
**  Carpc  diem,"  essentially  that  of 
their  antagonists. '  And  yet  in  one 
thing,  we  believe,  most  individuals 
holding  these  opposite  opinions  will 
be  found  to  concur.  They  all  specu- 
late. Heraclitus  signs  his  contract 
with  a  shudder,  and  trembles  as  he 
places  his  realized  premium  in  the 
bank.  Democritns  laughingly  sub- 
scribes his  name  to  thousands,  and 
chuckles  as  he  beholds  his  favourite 
stock  ascending  in  the  thermometer  of 
the  share-market.  Heraclitus  sells— 
I>emocrHus  holds ;  and  thus  the  great 
^int  of  wisdom  at  issue  between  them, 
18  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  time. 

But  it  is  with  their  opinions,  not 
thenr  practice,  that  we  have  to  deal.  As 
usual,  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  some- 
where between  two  opposite  extremes. 
We  neither  entertain  the  timid  fear  of 
the  one  writer,  nor  the  fearless  enthu- 
siasm of  the  other.  The  present  state 
of  matters  presents,  in  a  double  sense, 
a  vast  field  of  speculation,  through 
which  we  think  it  necessary  to  see  our 
way  a  little  more  clearly.  Rash  in- 
terference may  be  as  dangerous  as  the 
principle  of  *'  lax8$ez  fairey^  which  in 
net  is  no  principle  at  all,  but  a  blind 
siMmdonment  to  chance.  Let  us, 
^therefore,  endeavour  to  borrow  some 
K^  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 

xTie  desire  of  growing  rapidly  rich  is 
*Tery  old  epidemic  in  this  country.  It 
j^  a  disease  whkh  infbrts  the  nation 


whenever  capital,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  trade  and  prosperoos 
harvests,  becomes  abundant ;  nor  can 
it,  in  the  nature  of  things^  be  oiber- 
wise.  Capital  will  not  remain  nnn 
employed.  If  no  natural  channel  ia 
presented,  the  accumulated  weight  of 
riches  is  sure  to  make  an  outlet  for 
itself ;  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
irruption  depends  solely  upon  the 
course  which  the  stream  may  take. 
Of  false  channels  which  have  con^ 
ducted  our  British  Pactolus  directly 
to  a  Dead  Sea,  from  which  there  is  n» 
return — we  or  our  fathers  have  wit- 
nessed many.  For  example,  there 
were  the  South  American  and  Mexi- 
can mining  companies,  founded  on 
the  most  absurd  reports,  and  miserably 
mismanaged,  in  which  many  millions 
of  the  capital  of  this  country  were 
sunk.  Again,  Mr  Porter  writes  s<^ 
late  as  1843 — "  A  very  large  amount 
of  capital  belonging  to  individuals  in 
this  country,  the  result  of  their  sa- 
vings, has  of  late  years  sought  profit* 
able  investments  m  other  lands.  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have,  during  the^ 
last  Jive  years^  absorbed  in  this  man- 
ner more  than  TWKNTY-FIVEMUJLIONa 

of  English  capital,  which  sum  has 
been  invested  in  various  public 
undertakings,  such  as  canals^  raS^ 
roads^  and  banks  in  that  country. 
Large  sums  have  also  been,  from  tim^ 
to  time,  invested  in  the  public  securi- 
ties of  that  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, not  always,  uide^  with  a 
profitable  result.^'  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  of  the  poupant 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Saath, 
as  to  the  profit  derived  from  such  in- 
vestments, or  the  probable  &te  of  the 
actual  capital  under  a  repudiatiD^ 
system. 

These  may  be  taken  as  two  grea^ 
instances  of  the  danger  of  foreign 
speculation.  The  capital  of  the  min- 
ing companies  was  squandered  with 
no  other  efiect  than  that  of  provid&i^ 
employment,  for  a  certun  number  of 
years,  to  the  lowest  of  the  Mexican 
peasantry;  whereas  the  same  amonnt* 
applied  to  a  sinular  purpose  in  th]» 
country,  would  not  only  have  pro- 
duced a  handsome  return  to  the  in- 
vester,  but  would  have  aflbrded  wonk 
and  wages  to  a  considerable  portion 
Of  the  community.  Thereis  arecipco- 
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city  between  labour  and  capital  wbidi 
never  ought  to  be  forgotten.  Labour 
is  the  parent  of  all  capital,  and  capital^ 
therefore,  should  be  used  for  the  fos- 
tering and  assistance  of  the  power  hy 
which  it  is  produced.  Here,  howcyer, 
it  was  removed,  and  became,  to  ail 
intents  and  purposes,  as  useless  and 
irrecoverable  as  the  bnlUon  on  board 
of  a  vessel  which  has  foundered  at  sea. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  so  much  lost  capital;  but  what 
shail  we  say  to  the  other  instance? 
Simply  this — ^that  whoever  has  lost 
by  the  failure  of  American  banks,  by 
repudiation,  or  by  stoppages  of  divi- 
dends, need  not  daim  one  single  iota 
of  our  compassion.  With  British 
money  has  the  acute  Columbian  uni- 
ted state  to  state  by  more  enduring 
ties  than  can  be  framed  within  the 
walls  of  Congress — with  it,  he  has 
overcome  the  gigantic  difficulties  of 
nature— formed  a  level  for  the  western 
waters  where  none  existed  before — 
pierced  the  interminable  forests  with 
his  railroads,  and  made  such  a  rapid 
stride  in  civilization  as  the  wcnrld  has 
never  yet  witnessed.  What  of  all 
this  could  he  have  done  on  his  own 
resources  ?  Something,  we  must  al- 
low— because  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
is  great,  even  to  recklessness,  and  a 
young  and  forming  country  can  afford 
to  run  risks  which  are  impossible  for 
an  older  state — ^but  a  very  small  part, 


m  perfect  charity  presimie ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  our  capital — say  now 
some  thirty  millions — he  has  used  it 
most  thoroughly  and  judiciously  for 
himself,  and  even  supposing  that  we. 
shall  not  ultimately  suffer,  what  gain 
can  we  qualify  thereby  ? 

If  John  Doe  hath  an  estate  of  some 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  tolerable 
cultivation,  which,  nevertheless,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  state  of 
production,  requires  the  accessaries  of 
tile-draining,  planting,  fencing,  and 
the  accommodation  of  roads,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  his  extra  thousand 
pounds  of  capital  will  be  more  profit- 
ably expended  on  such  purposes  than 
on  lending  it  to  Richard  Roc,  wha 
has  double  the  quantity  of  land  in  a 
state  of  nature.  For  Richard,  though 
with  the  best  intentions,  may  not  find 
his  agricultural  returns  quite  so  speedy 
as  he  expected,  may  shake  his  head 
negatively  at  the  hint  of  repayment 
of  the  principal,  and  even  be  rather 
tardy  with  tender  of  interest  at  the 
term.  John,  moreover,  has  a  popu- 
lation on  his  land  whom  he  cannot 
get  rid  of,  who  must  be  clothed  and 
fed  at  his  expense,  whether  he  can 
find  work  for  them  or  no.  This  latter 
consideration,  indeed,  is,  in  political 
economy,  paramount — give  work  to 
your  own  people,  and  ample  work  if 
possible,  before  you  commit  in  loan 
to  your  neighbour  that  capital  which 


unquestionably,  without  the  use  of    constitutes  the  sinews  alike  of  peace 
British  capital.    We  cannot,  and  we    and  of  war. 


will  not,  believe  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  these  loans  will  be  ulti- 
mately lost  to  this  country.  Great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  anger 
and  vexation  of  the  prospective  suf- 


We  believe  there  are  few  thinking 
persons  in  this  country  who  will  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  this  position.  Indeed, 
the  general  results  of  foreign  specula- 
tion have  been  unprofitable  altoge- 


fisrers  at  the  first  apparent  breach  of    tber,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of 


mtematioiial  faith,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der if  their  lament  was  both  loud,  and 
long,  and  heavy.  But  we  think  it  is 
but  a  fair  constructioii  to  suppose  that 
our  Transatlantic  brethren,  in   the 


our  ablest  commercial  writers.  One 
of  them  gives  the  following  summary : 
— ^*  Large  sums  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  lent  to  various  foreign 
states  by  English  capitalists,  whose 


Tery  rapidity  of  their  "'  slickness,'*  money  has  been  put  to  great  hazard, 

hare  carried  improvement   too  far^  and,  in  some  cases,  kwt.     On  the 

given   way   to   a   fidse  system  of  other  haoid,  many  foreign  loans  have, 

credit   among  themselves,  and   80»  been  contracted  by  our  mefchantSy 

hwring  oatm  the  natioBal  coBStable,  which  have  proved  highly  profitable,. 

have  ikrand  themselves  compelled  to  tfarovgfa  the  progressive  sale  of  the 

SBspeod  payment  Ux   aa  interval,  stock  in  foreign  countries  at  higher 

which,  in  the  ptesent  course  of  tiwir  than  the  contract  prices.    It  is  evi- 

prosperity,  cannot  be  <rf  kmg  comtimi-  deatly  impossible  to  form  any  correct 

one.    So  at  kast  we,  having  lestthe  estimate  of  the  profit  or  loss  which 

Aamrican  Hcither  pkhdt  aer  penay,  do  has  resalted  to  the  country  from  thesia 
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varlona  operations ;  the  general  im-» 
pression  is,  that  hitherto  the  losses 
have  mnch  exceeded  the  gains.**  In 
that  general  impression  we  most  cor- 
dially concur — ^indeed,  we  never  heard 
any  man  whose  opinion  was  worth 
having,  say  otherwise. 

Bat  in  the  absence  of  homo  specn- 
lation  it  is  little  wonder  that,  for  the 
chance  of  nnfreqnent  gain,  men  should 
choose,  rather  than  leave  their  capital 
unemployed,  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
frequent  loss.    It  does  not,  however, 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
home  speculation  shall  always  prove 
profitable  either  to  the  investor  or  to 
the  nation  at  large.    We  have  said 
already^  that  the  proper  function  of 
capital  is  to  foster  and   encourage 
labour ;  but  this  may  be  carried  too 
far.    For  example,  it  is  just  twenty 
years  ago,  when,  at  a  time  of  great 
prosperity  in  trade — ^the  regular  pro- 
ducts of  this  country  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  the  demand — a 
large  body  of  capitalists,  finding  no 
other  outlet  for  their  savings,  gave  an 
nnnatural  stimulus  to  production,  by 
buying    up    and    storing    immense 
quantities  of  our  home  manufactures. 
This  they  must  have  done  upon  some 
abstruse  but  utterly  false  calculation 
of  augmented  demand  from  abroad, 
making  no  allowance  for  change  of 
season,  foreign  fluctuation,  or  any 
other  of  the  occult  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  markets  of  the  world. 
Tlie  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  most 
disastrous.    Trade  on  a  sudden  grew 
slack.  The  capitalists,  in  alarm,  threw 
open  the  whole  of  their  accumulated 
stock  at  greatly 'depreciated  prices. 
There  was  no  further  demand  for  manu- 
facturing labour,  because  the  world 
was  glutted  with  the  supply,  and  hence 
arose  strikes,  panic,  bankruptcy,  and 
a  period  of  almost  unexampled  hard- 
ship to  the  workman,  and  of  serious 
and  permanent  loss  to  the  master 
manufacturer.  Speculation,  therefore, 
in  an  old  branch  of  industry,  is  peril- 
ous not  only  to  the  investor  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  branch  itself.    The 
case,  however,  is  widelydifferent  when 
a  new  and  important  source  of  indus- 
try and  income  is  suddenly  developed 
in  the  country. 

We  shall  look  back  in  vain  over  onr 
^ast  history  to  find  any  parallel  at  all 
jtpproaching  to  the  present  state  and 


prospects  of  the  railway  system. 
t*or^*four  years  have  elapsed  sinoe 
the  first  public  railway  in  Great  Bri- 
tain (the  Wandsworth  and  Croydon) 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legisJa- 
ture.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
at  the  close  of  1826,  when  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  bill  was  passed, 
the  whole  number  of  railroad  sets 
amounted  to  thirty-five:  in  18S8  it  liad 
*  increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  The  capital  of  these  railways^ 
with  the  sums  whidi  the  proimetmB 
were  authorized  to  borrow,  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  Sixtt  Miluoxs 
Steblino. 

Now,  it  is  very  instructive  to  re- 
mark, that  until  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool   and   Manchester  line  in 
September  1830,  not  one  single  railway 
was  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.    The  fij^ 
intention  of  the  railway  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  carriage  of  goods  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  could  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  can^,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  great  ooal-fields 
and  mineral  districts  of  England.     In 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  pro- 
spectus— a  species  of  document  not 
usually  remarkable  for  modesty  or 
shyness  of  assumption — the  estimate 
of  the  number  of  passengers  between 
these  two  great  towns  was  taken  ai 
the  rate  of  one  half  of  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  eoadi  convey- 
ance.    Cotton  bales,  manufactnresy 
cattle,  coals,  and  iron,  were  relied  on 
as  the  staple  sources  of  revenue.    Had 
it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  tiie 
locomotive  engine,  and  the  vast  im- 
provements it  has  received,  by  means 
of  which  we  are  now  whirled  from 
place  to  place  with  almost  magical 
rapidity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  railways  would,  in  most  instances, 
have  proved  an  utter  faUure.    11m 
fact  is  smgnlar,  but  it  is  perfectiy  as- 
certained, that  the  nulroads  have  not 
hitherto  materially  interfaced  with  the 
canals  in  the  artide  of  transmission  of 
goods.    The  cost  of  railway  construc- 
tion is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
attendant  on  the  cutting  of  canals,  and 
therefore  the  land  carriage  can  venr 
seldom,  when  speed  is  not  required^ 
compete  with  the  water  conveyance. 
But  for  passengers,  speed  is  aU  in  alL 
The  fieuulity  and  shortness  of  tranait 
creates  travellers  at  a  ratio  of  wbidL 
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we  probably  have  as  yet  no  veiy 
accurate  idea.  Wherever  the  system 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers has  beenqnadmpled— in  some 
cases  qointapled,  and  even  more ;  and 
every  month  is  adding  to  their  numbers. 

But  1838,  though  prolific  in  rail- 
ways, was  still  a  mere  Rachel  when 
compared  with  the  seven  Leahs  that 
have  succeeded  it.  The  principle  of 
trunk  lines,  then  first  recognised,  has 
since  been  carried  into  effect  through- 
out England,  and  adopted  in  Scotland, 
though  here  the  system  has  not  yet 
had  full  time  for  development.  The 
statistics  of  the  railways  already  com- 
pleted, have  fully  and  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  immense  amount 
of  revenue  which  in  future  will  be 
drawn  from  these  great  national  un- 
dertakings, the  increase  on  the  last 
year  alone  having  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  million  sterling.  That 
revenue  is  the  interest  of  the  new 
property  so  created;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  making  no  extravagant  calcu- 
lation when  we  estimate  the  increas- 
ed value  of  these  railways  at  twenty 
millions  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
That  is  an  enormous  national  gain, 
and  quite  beyond  precedent.  Indeed, 
if  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  a  late  railway 
periodical,  be  true,  our  estimate  is 
much  within  the  mark.  *^The  im- 
provement in  the  incomes  of  existing 
railways  still  continues,  and  during 
the  last  two  months  has  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £200,000  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  two  months 
of  1844.  The  lines  which  have  re- 
duced their  fares  most  liberally,  are 
the  greatest  gainers.  At  this  rate  of 
increase  of  income,  the  value  of  the 
rsdlway  property  of  the  country  is 
becoming  greater  by  upwards  of 
£2,000,000sterling  per  month."  It  is, 
tJierefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
as  much  of  the  available  capital  of  the 
country  as  can  be  withdrawn  from 
its  staple  sources  of  income  should  be 
eagerly  invested  in  the  railways,  since 
no  other  field  can  afford  the  prospect 
of  so  certain  and  increasing  a  return. 

Tlie  question  has  been  often  mooted, 
whether  government  ought  not  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  taken  the  man- 
agement of  the  railways  into  its  own 
hands.  Much  may  be  said  upon  one 
or  other  side,  and  the  success  of  the 


ent  thing  from  the  mere  prospect  o^ 
success.  Our  opinion  is  quite  decided, 
that,  as  great  public  works,  the  go- 
vernment  ought  most   certainly  to 
have  made  the  trunk  railways,  or,  as 
in  France,  to  have  leased  them  to 
companies  who  would  undertake  the 
construction  of  them  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
the   works  themselves  would  have 
become  the  property  of  the  nation. 
Kever  was  there  such  a  prospect  af« 
forded  to  a  statesman  of  relieving  the 
country,  by  its  own  internal  resources, 
of  a  great  part  of  the  national  debt. 
Public  works  are  not  unknown  or 
-without precedent  in  this  country;  but 
somehow  or  other  they  are  fdways 
unprofitable.    At  the  cost  of  upwards 
of  a  million,  government  constructed 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  revenue 
drawn   from  which  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  defray  its  own  ex- 
penses, much  less  return  a  farthing  of 
mterest  on  this  large  expenditure  of 
capital.  Now  it  is  very  dMcult  to  see 
why  government,  if  it  has  power  te 
undertake  a  losing  concern,  should  not 
likewise  be  entitled,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  undertake  even 
greater  works,  which  not  only  assist 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  but  might 
in  a  very  short  period,  comparativdy 
speaking,  have  almost  extinguished 
its  taxation.    It  is  now,  of  course,  far 
too  late  for  any  idea  of  the  kind. 
The    golden    opportunity  presented 
itself  for  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
and  to  the  hands  of  men  far  too  timid 
to  grasp  it,  even  if  they  could  have 
comprehended  its  advantages.     Fi- 
nance never  was,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  a  branch  of  Whig  education, 
as  even  Joseph  Hume  has  been  com- 
pelled a  thousand    times  piteonsly 
and  with  wringing  of* the  hands  to 
admit — and  whose  arithmetic  could 
we  expect  them  even  to  know,  if  they 
admitted  and  knew  not  Joseph's? 
But  this  at  least  thcv might  have  done, 
when  the  progress  of  railroads  through- 
out the  kingdom  became  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty.  The  whole  subject 
should  have  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  a  board,  to  determine 
what  railways  were  most  necessary 
throughout  Uie  kingdom,  and  what 
line  would  be  cheapest  and  most  advan* 
tageous  to  the  public ;  and  when  these 
points  had  once  been  ascertained,  no 
^^ — '^♦•tion  whatever  should  have  been 
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allowed.  The  fanctions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  not  nearly  so  extensive ; 
they  had  no  report  of  government  en- 
gineers, and  no  €lata  to  go  upon  savo 
tiie  contradictory  statements  of  the 
rival  companies.  Hence  their  deci- 
sion, in  almost  every  instance,  was 
condemned  by  the  parties  interested, 
who,  having  a  farther  tribunal  in 
Parliament,  where  a  thousand  interests 
unknown  to  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
be  appealed  to,  rushed  into  a  pro- 
tracted contest,  at  an  expenditure 
which  this  year  is  understood  to  have 
exceeded  all  precedent.  We  have 
BO  means  of  ascertaining  the  expenses 
of  such  a  line  a&the  London  and  York, 
which  was  fought  inch  by  inch  through 
the  Committees  of  both  Houses  with 
unexampled  acrimony  and  persever- 
ance. We  know,  however,  that  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham bills,  amounted  respectively 
to  £88,710  and  £72,868,  exclusive 
altogether  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
different  parties  who  opposed  these 
lines  in  Parliament.  It  has  been 
stated  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Magazine — and  we  believe  it — that 
the  parliamentary  costs  incurred  for 
the  Scottish  private  and  railway  bills, 
during  the  last  session  ^one,  amount- 
ed to  a  million  and  a  half. 

Now,  though  a  great  part  of  Uie 
money  thus  expended  is  immediately 
returned  to  circulation,  still  it  is  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  provinces,  and 
might  very  easily  have  been  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan 
as  that  which  we  have  intimated 
above ;  and  we  shall  presently  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  few  practical  remarics 
as  to  the  oourse  wtich  we  think  is 
still  open  to  the  government  for 
checking  an  evil  wfai(£  is  by  no  means 
inseparable  from  the  system. 

But,  first,  we  are  bound  to  state 


that,  <u  yet,  we  can  see  no  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  nominal  amoaat 
of  capital  invested  in  the  raUways 
which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  is  beyond,  or  any  Uiin^ 
approaching  to,  the  surplus  means  of 
the  country.  Foreign  speculation, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  railroads^ 
(and  these  are  neither  so  aafe  n<Mr  so 
profitable  an  investment  as  at  home,) 
seems  for  the  present  entirely  to  have 
ceased.  The  last  three  years  of  almost 
unequalled  prosperity  have  accumulat- 
ed in  the  country  a  prodigious  deal  of 
capital,  which  is  this  way-  finding  an 
outlet;  and  though  it  maybe  tme 
that  the  parties  who  originally  sub- 
scribed to  these  undertaking  may 
not,  in  the  aggregate,  be  posMssed  of 
capital  enough  to  cany  them  success- 
fully  to  an  end,  still  there  has  beoi 
no  want  of  capitalists  to  purchase  the 
shares  at  a  premium — not,  as  we  verily 
believe,  for  a  mere  gambling  traaaac- 
tion,  but  for  the  purposes  of  solid  in* 
vestment.  We  base  our  calcoUtiins 
very  much  upon  the  steadily  main- 
tained prices  of  the  railways  whidi 
passed  in  1844,  and  which  are  now 
making.  Now,  these  afford  no  im- 
mediate return— on  the  contrary,  a 
considerable  amount  of  calls  is  sttll 
due  upon  most  of  them,  and  tbs 
eariiest  will  probably  not  be  ofmiod 
until  the  expury  of  ten  months  from 
the  present  date.  It  is  quite  obWoaa 
that,  in  this  kind  of  stodc,  there  can 
be  no  incentive  to  gambling,  becaosa 
the  chances  are,  that  any  new  lines 
which  may  be  started  in  the  vicimty 
of  them  ^all  be  rivals  rather  than 
feeders ;  and  if  capital  were  so  scaroa 
as  in  some  quarters  it  is  rqiresented 
to  be,  it  is  acaroe  possible  that  tbeee 
lines  could  have  remained  so  firmly 
held.  Let  us  take  the  prices  of  tin 
principal  of  these  from  tiie  Liverpool 
share-lists  as  on  27th  September. 


Blackbubn  attd  Preston^ 
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East  Lancashire, 
North  Wales  Minbbal^ 

Do,  New^, 

North  British, 
South  Deyoni 

These  lines  have,  in  the  language     the  hands  of  the  jobbers,  and  most  of 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  passed  out  of    them  are  now  too  heavy  in  ^w^^int 
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for  the  operations  of  the  smaller 
speculators.  We  therefore  look  upon 
their  steadiness  as  a  high  proof,  not 
•only  of  their  ultimate  value,  but  of  the 
general  abundance  of  capital. 

It  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to  draw 
any  such  deduction  from  the  present 
prices  of  the  lines  which  were  passed 
In  the  course  of  last  session.  Upon 
tnany  of  these  no  calls  have  yet  been 
made,  and  consequently  they  are  still 
open  to  every  kind  of  fluctuation.  It 
<;annot,  therefore,  be  said  that  they 
liave  settled  down  to  their  true  esti- 
mated value,  and,  in  all  {^-obabilit^, 
'erelong  some  may  decline  to  a  certam 
degree.  Still  it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  certainly  corroborative  of  our 
View,  that  the  amazing  influx  of  new 
"schemes  during  the  last  few  months — 
which,  time  and  circumstance  con- 
Wered,  may  be  fairly  denominated  a 
craze— has  as  yet  had  no  effect  in 
lowering  them ;  more  especially  wh^i 
•we  recollect,  that  the  amount  of  depo- 
sit now  required  upon  new  railways 
is  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital, 
or  exactly  double  of  the  ratio  of  the 
former  deposits.  We  give  these  facts 
to  the  terrorists  who  opine  that  our 
surplus  capital  is  ere  now  exhausted, 
^d  that  deep  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  the  illegitimate  stores  of  credit ; 
^nd  we  ask  them  for  an  explanation 
oonsistent  wi^  their  timorous  theory. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  by  no 
means  scoff  at  the  counsel  of  our 
Ahitophels.  A  glance  at  the  news- 
papers of  last  month,  and  their  inter- 
.minable  advertising  columns,  is  quite 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  thing 
may  be  overdone.  True,  not  one  out 
of  five — nay,  perhaps,  not  one  out  of 
fifteen — of  these  swarming  schemes, 
has  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  for  years  to  come ; 
fitill,  it  is  not  only  a  pity,  but  a  great 
waste  and  national  grievance,  that  so 
large  a  sum  as  the  deposits  which  are 
paid  on  these  railways  should  be 
withdrawn—it  matters  not  how  long 
' — ^from  practical  use,  and  locked  up  to 
iiwait  the  explosion  of  each  particu- 
lar bubble.  We  do  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  high  time  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere,  not  for  any  purpose  of 
opposing  the  progress  of  railways, 
but  either  by  establishing  a  peremp- 
tory board  of  supervision,  or  portion- 
ing out  the  different  localities  with 


respect  to  time,  on  some  new  and 
compendious  method. 

Last  session  the  committees,  thougb 
they  performed  theur  duties  with  mndi 
zeal  and  assiduity,  were  hardly  able 
to  overtake  the  amount  of  buuness 
before  them.  It  was  not  without 
much  flattery  and  coaxing  that  the 
adroit  Premier,  of  all  men  l^st  formed 
for  a  general  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  could  persuade  the  unfor- 
tunate members  that  an  unfaltering 
attendance  of  some  six  hours  a-day 
in  a  sweltering  and  ill-ventilated  room^ 
where  their  ears  were  regided  with  a 
constant  repedtion  of  the  jargon  con- 
nected with  curves,  gradients,  and 
traffic-tables,  was  their  great  and 
primary  duty  to  the  commonwealth. 
Most  marvellous  to  say,  be  succeeded 
in  overooming  their  stubborn  wiU. 
Every  morning,  by  times,  the  knight 
of  the  shire,  albeit  exhausted  from  the 
endurance  of  the  over- night's  debate, 
rose  up  from  his  neglected  breaJcfost, 
and  posted  down  to  his  daily  cell  in 
the  Cloisters.  Prometheus  under  the 
beak  of  the  vulture  could  not  have 
shown  more  patience  than  most  of 
those  unhappy  gentlemen  under  the 
infliction  of  the  lawyer^s  tongue ;  and 
their  stoicism  was  the  more  praise- 
worthy, because  in  many  instances 
there  seemed  no  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  the  advent  oi  a  Hercules 
to  deliver  them.  The  only  men  wha 
behaved  unhandsomely  on  the  occa- 
sion were  some  of  the  Irish  merabers, 
advocates  of  Bepeal,  who,  with  more 
than  national  brass,  grounded  their 
declinature  on  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
Saxon,  and  retreated  to  Connemara, 
doubtless  exulting  that  in  this  in- 
stance at  least  they  had  freed  them- 
selves from  '•^  hereditary  bonds.'*  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  tone  of  the  committees  was  ma- 
terially deteriorated  by  tlieur  absence. 
Kow,  we  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
collectively;  and,  were  it  on  no  other 
account  save  theirs,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  railway  bills  for  next  session  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  abhorrence.  Last 
spring  every  exertion  of  the  whole 
combined  pitchforks  was  required  to 
cleanse  that  Augean  stable:  can  Sir 
Hobert  Peel  have  the  inhumanity 
next  year  to  request  them  to  buckle 
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to  a  tenfold  angmented  task  ?    In  onr 
humble  opinion,  (and  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  matter,)  flesh  an^  blood 
are  nnable  to  stand  it.    The  private 
business  of  this  country,  if  conducted 
on  the  ancient   plan,  must   utterly 
swamp  the  consideration  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  member  of  Parliament 
dwindle  into  a  mere  arbiter  between 
hostile  surveyors;  whilst  the  ministry, 
delighted  at  the  abstraction  of  both 
friend  and  foe,  have  the  great  game 
of  politics  unchecked  and  unquestioned 
to  themselves.    The  surest  way  to 
gag  a  conscientious  opponent,  or  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  an  imprudent  ally, 
is  to  get  him  placed  upon  some  such 
committee  as  that  before  which  the 
cases  of  the  London  and  York,  and 
Direct  Northern  lines  were  discussed. 
If,  after  three  days'  patient  hearing  of 
the  witnesses  and  lawyers,  he  has  one 
tangible  idea  floating  in  his  head,  he 
is  either  an  Alcibiades  or  a  Bavius — 
a  heaven-bom  genius  or  the  mere 
incarnation  of  a  fool ! 
-    Let  it  be  granted  that  the  present 
system  pursued  by  Parliament,  more 
especially  when  its  immediate  pro- 
spects are  considered,  is  an  evil — and 
we  believe  there  are  few  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  it — it  still  re- 
mains that  we  seek  out  a  remedy. 
This  is  no  easy  task.    The  detection 
of  an  error  is  always  a  slight  matter 
compared  with  its  emendation,  and 
we  profess  to  have  neither  the  apti- 
tude nor  the  experience  of  a  Solon. 
But  as  we  are  sanguine  that  wher- 
ever an  evil  exists  a  remedy  also  may 
be  found,  we  shall  venture  to  offer 
our  own  crude  ideas,  in  the  hope  that 
some  better  workman,  whose  appetite 
for  business  has  been  a  little  allayed 
by  the  copious  surfeit  of  last  year,  may 
elaborate  them  into  shape,  and  eman- 
dpate  one  of  the  most  deserving,  as 
well  as  the  worst  used,  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  faithful  lieges.    And  first, 
we  would  say  this— Do  not  any  longer 
degrade  the  honourable   House   of 
Commons,  by  forcing  on  its  attention 
matters  and  details  which  ought  to 
fall  beneath  the  province  of  a  lower 
tribunal :  do  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  fool  or  knave — and  there  are 
many  such  actively  employed  at  this 
time — who  can  persuade  half  a  dozen 
of  the  same  dass  with  himself  into 
gross  delusion  of  the  public,  to  occupy 


the  time,  and  monopolize  the  nobler 
functions  of  the  legislature,  in  the  coa* 
sideration  of  some  miserable  scheme, 
which  never  can  be  carried  into  effect* 
and  which  is  protracted  beyond  en- 
durance simply  for  the  benefit  of  €ta 
promoters.  We  do  not  mean  that  Par- 
liament should  abandon  its  controlllnjf 
X)ower,  or  even  delegate  it  altogeth^. 
We  only  wish  that  the  initiative — 
the  question  whether  any  particular 
project  is  likely  to  tend  to  the  public? 
benefit,  and,  Lf  so,  whether  this  is  a 
fit  and  proper  time  to  bring  it  forward 
— should  be  discussed  elsewhere.  A 
recommendation  of  the  Bou^  of  Trade, 
which  still  leaves  the  matter  opeiv 
is  plainly  useless  and  inoperative. 
It  has  been  overleaped,  derided,  de- 
spised, and  will  be  so  again — we 
scarcely  dare  to  say  unjustly ;  for  no 
body  of  five  men,  however  intelligent, 
could  by  possibility  be  expected  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  such 
an  enormous  mass  of  materials  and 
conflicting  statements  aa  were  laid 
before  them.  And  yet,  preliminary 
enquiry  there  must  be.  The  move- 
ment is  far  too  great,  and  charged 
with  too  important  interests,  to  per- 
mit its  march  unchecked.  Of  all  ty- 
rannical bodies,  a  railway  company 
is  the  most  tyrannical.  It  asks  to  te 
armed  with  powers  which  the  com- 
mon law  denies  to  the  Sovereign  her- 
self. It  seeks,  without  your  leave,  to 
usurp  your  property,  and  will  not  bnr 
it  from  you  at  your  own  price.  1% 
levels  your  house,  be  it  grange  or 
cottage,  lays  down  its  rails  in  your 
gardens,  cuts  through  your  policy,  and 
fells  down  unmercifully  the  oaks  which 
your  Norman  ancestor  planted  in  the 
days  of  William  Rufus.  All  this  yon 
must  submit  to,  for  the  public  benefit 
is  paramount  to  your  private  feelings  ; 
but  it  would  be  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance were  you  called  upon  to  snbmift 
to  this,  not  for  the  public  benefit,  bnt 
for  the  mere  temporaxy  emolument  oC 
a  handM  of  unprindpled  jobberB. 
Therefore  there  must  be  enquiry,, 
even  though  Parliament,  strangled 
with  a  multitude  of  projects,  should 
delegate  a  portion  of  its  powers  else- 
where. 

And  why  not  ?  It  required  no  great 
acuteness  of  vision  to  see,  that,  even 
had  the  railway  mania  not  risen  to 
this  singular  height,  some  such  step 
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must  erelong  bave  been  rendered 
imperative  by  the  growing  necessities 
and  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  leading  feature  of  onr 
age  is  the  institution  of  joint-stock 
societies.  We  have  taken  up  very 
lately  the  views  which  iBsop  hinted 
at  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  in 
bis  quaint  parabolic  manner,  and 
which  Defoe,  who  lived  a  century  and 
a  half  befoi*e  his  time,  most  clearly 
enunciated  and  described.  Wo  have 
found  the  way,  at  last,  to  make  small 
capitals  effect  the  most  gigantic  re- 
sults, by  encircling  them  with  the 
magic  ties  of  combination.  No  mat- 
ter when  it  was  discovered ;  the  prin- 
ciple has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
acted  upon  until  now,  and  we  know 
not  how  far  it  may  be  carried.  Our 
fathers,  for  want  of  this  principle, 
ruined  themselves  by  isolated  attempts 
— we  are  in  no  such  danger,  if  we  do 
not  yield  ourselves  to  the  madness  of 
extravagant  daring.  Put  railways 
aside  altogether,  and  the  number  of 
private  bills  which  are  now  brought 
before  Parliament  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing. Twentyyears  ago,  such  an  influx 
would  have  daunted  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  legislator ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  remarkable  increase,  we  have 
clung  pertinaciously  to  the  same  ma- 
chinery, and  expect  it  to  work  as  well 
as  when  it  had  not  one  tithe  of  the 
labour  to  perform. 

We'  have  always  been,  and  we  shall 
always  continue  to  be,  the  strenuous 
advocates  of  local  boabds,  as  by  far 
the  soundest,  cheapest,  and  most  na- 
tural method  of  administering  local 
affairs.  We  can  recognise  no  prin- 
ciple m  the  system  by  which  a  Scot- 
tish bill  is  entrusted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  stran- 
gers, who  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
locality,  vested  interest,  popular  feel- 
ing, and  every  other  point  which  ought 
to  influence  the  consideration  of  such 
a  matter.  One  would  think,  by  the 
care  which  is  invariably  taken  to  ex- 
clude from  the  committee  every  man 
whose  local  knowledge  can  qualify 
him  to  form  an  opmion,  that  in  igno- 
rance alone  is  there  safety  from  vena- 
lity and  prejudice^a  supposition 
which,  to  say  the  least,  conveys  no 
compliment  to  the  character  or  under- 
standing of  the  British  statesman. 
And  yet  this  is  the  system  which  has 


hitherto  been  most  rigidly  adopted. 
We  have  judges  in  our  law  courts 
whose  impartiality  is  beyond  aU  suspi- 
cion. They  are  placed  on  a  high,  con- 
spicuous pinnacle  in  the  sight  of  the 
nation,  to  do  justice  between  man  and 
man  ;  they  are  fenced  and  fortified  by 
the  high  dignity,  almost  sanctity,  of 
their  calling,  agunst  clamour,  idle 
rumour,  private  interest,  or  any  other 
element  that  might  disturb  the  course 
of  equity,  and  therefore  their  decisions 
are  received  on  all  sides  with  rever- 
ential acquiescence.  Why  should  not 
the  private  business  of  the  country  be* 
placed  upon  the  same  footing?  Let 
there  be  three  commissions  issued — 
threepermanent  local  boards  establish- 
ed in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
under  the  superintendence,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  let  Parlia- 
ment lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance, 
and  let  every  measure  which  at  present 
would  be  launched  de  piano  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  first  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration ;  and  let 
their  determination  to  reject  or  post- 
pone be  final,  unless  th'e  legislature 
shall  see  fit,  by  a  solemn  vote,  to  re- 
verse that  portion  of  their  report.  In 
this  way  a  multitude  of  loose  and  un- 
digested schemes  would  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  hands  of  their  promo- 
ters, without  clogging  the  wheels  of 
Parliament ;  and  such  only  as  bear  ex 
facie  to  be  for  the  public  advantage, 
would  be  allowed  to  undergo  the  more 
searching  ordeal  of  a  committee. 
These  boards  n^ould  literally  cost  the 
country  nothing,  even  although  the 
constituent  members  of  them  were 
paid,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty,  very  highlr. 
Each  company  applyingfor  a  bill  might 
be  assessed  to  a  certain  amount,  cor- 
responding to  the  value  of  its  stock ; 
as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  parties  wha 
have  created  the  exigency,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  profit,  should  defray 
the  attendant  expense. 

Supposing  that  the  principle  of  these 
boards  were  admitted,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Parliament  has  still  to  exercise 
a  great  and  serious  duty  in  laying 
down  rules  for  their  guidance.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject 
connected  with  the  railway  system ; 
and  we  approach  it  with  diffidence, 
as  it  is  inseparable,  nay,  must  be* 
based  upon  the  two  grand  considcra- 
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tions  of  CAPITAL  and  labour.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing a  little  more  minutely. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  what 
we  have  written  alK>ve,  that  we  en- 
tertain no  fear  that  the  nominal  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  railways  which  have 
idready  received  the  sancHan  of  Parlia' 
gnent^  is  now  more  than  the  surplus 
capital  floating  in  the  country  which 
can  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose 
without  injuring  any  portion  of  our 
staple  manufactures  or  commerce. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is 
Tery  greatly  below  that  mark,  and 
therefore  that  it  matters  little,  in 
4k  general  point  of  view,  by  whom  the 
^tock  is  presently  held.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  find  its  way  into  the 
liands  of  the  capitalists,  a  class  whose 
numbers  are  notoriously  every  day  on 
the  increase.  Even  were  this  not  the 
«ase,  and  the  balance  otherwise,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  die  invest- 
ment of  that  capital  is  not  the  thing 
of  a  moment  Four  years,  probably, 
may  elapse  before  all  the  railways 
mthich  heme  obtained  bUh  can  be  com- 
pleted, and  during  that  time  the  calls 
Are  gradual.  Unless,  therefore,  there 
fihall  occur  some  untoward  and  unfore- 
seen cause,  such  as  a  conUnental  war 
or  a  general  stoppage  of  trade,  the 
accumulation  of  ci4)ital  in  this  country 
will  be  at  least  equally  progressive. 
There  is  thus  a  future  iucrement  corres- 
ponding to  the  period  of  the  completion 
of  these  public  works,  which  may  very 
fairly  be  taken  into  consideration,  at 
least,  as  a  kind  of  security  that  we  have 
not  hitherto  advanced  with  too  rash  or 
iiasty  steps.  But  with  the  unchecked 
influx  of  new  schemes,  this  security, 
which  at  best  is  but  contingent,  must 
•disappear,  and  a  farther  enormous  ab- 
sorption of  capita],  the  existence  of 
.which  is  not  satisfactorily  proved,  be 
called  for.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  use  its  controlling  power.  The 
payment  of  ten  per  cent  deposit  is  no 
guarantee  at  alL    Whilst  new  stocks 


are  at  a  premium,  a  hundred  pounds^ 
in  the  hands  of  an  enteiprising  specu- 
lator, may  figure  as  the  representative 
of  many  thousands  in  twenty  differ- 
ent railway  schemes.  The  limit  of 
disposable  capital  m  the  country  most 
—if  idl  the  new  projects  are  permitted 
to  go  on — ^be  reached,  and  that  ens- 
long  ;  then  comes  a  period  of  gam* 
bling  whilst  money  is  cheap  and  cre- 
dit plentiful — a  sodden  contraction  of 
currency — and  a  crash. 

It  has  been  found  utterly  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ci^tal  at 
any  time  floating  in  Great  Britain. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  guess  froaa 
certain  commercial  symptoms  when  it 
is  nearly  exhausted.  On  this  point  the 
money  articles  in  the  London  jonraala 
liave  of  late  contained  many  significant 
hints.  The  settlements  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  weekly  becoming  more 
difficult,  and  an  enormous  per  centage 
is  said  to  be  paid  at  present  for  ten- 
porary  accommodation.  It  is  onder* 
stood,  also,  that  the  banks  aie  aboot 
to  raise  the  rate  of  discount;  frosa 
which  we  infer  that  their  deposits  are 
being  gradually  withdrawn,  siooe 
there  is  no  other  circumstance  what- 
ever that  ought  to  operate  a  change.* 
But  really  it  requires  no  calcnlatioB 
and  no  foresight  to  see,  that  the  mere 
amount  of  deposits  required  i<x  tlie 
new  schemes  must  erelong  lock  op 
the  whole  available  capital  of  Greait 
Britain.  Let  those  who  think  this  is 
a  bold  assertion  on  our  part,  attend 
to  the  following  fact.  We  have 
taken  from  The  Bailway  B/ecord^  the 
amount  of  new  raHiwea/  ecbemee  adver- 
tised in  a  single  ireeA,  at  the  begunuBC^ 
of  October.  The  number  of  the 
schemes  is  fobtt  ;  and  they  compre- 
hend the  ephemera  of  England  and 
Ireland  only— Scotland,  which,  during 
that  period,  was  most  emolously  «t 
work,  seems,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident,  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Of  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  invest- 
ed in  no  less  than  klsven  of  these, 
we  have  no  statement    The  promo- 


*  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  preaSy  the  Bank  of  England  haa  laifad  its 
ef  discount  one-half  per  cent  Oar  prognosdcatien,  therefore,  baa  been  Terified 
sooner  than  we  expected,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  great  establishmeat 
thus  early  indicating  ita  opinion  that  speculation  hae  been  pushed  too  far.  We  aoe 
ao  ground  4>f  alarm  in  the  rise,  but  rather  a  security  for  a  more  healthy  and 
derate  market. 
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ters  apparently  bave  no  time  to  attend 
to  snch  trifling  details;  and,  doubtless^ 
jit  will  be  early  enough  to  aanonnce 
the  capital  when  they  have  playfidly 

rODced  upon  the  deposits.  Bat  there 
some  candonr  in  twektt-nine 
provisional  oominittees,  and  ^eir  ac-> 
cnmnlated  nominal  capital  proves  to 
be — how  mnch,  think  yon,  gifted 
reader,  and  confident  dabbler  in  new 
stock?   Why,  merdy  this — twenty- 

nVE  MILLIONS  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  !  I  !    N"OW 

'- — for  we  wish  always  to  speak  and 
write  within  the  ma^ — ^let  ns  calcn- 
late  the  eleven  Harpocrates Companies 
and  the  Northern  Schemes,  (which 
are  more  than  eleven,)  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  additional  milUons;  and  yon 
thns  have  parties  engaged,  m  the 
course  of  a  single  toedi^  for  portt 

MILLIONS    8TERIJ3¥G,    OT    obonA    OII6* 

twentietii  part  of  the  whole  national 
debt ;  which,  according  to  this  rate  of 
finbscription,  may  be  extinguished  by 
our  suiplus  capital  in  the  short  space 
of  five  months.  And  this  is  the 
country,  where,  three  years  ago,  the 
manufacturer  and  miner  were  starv- 
ing, Manchester  almost  in  a  state  of 
fliege,  and  Staley-bridge  in  absolute 
insurrection  1  Happy  Britain,  where 
every  man  has  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone ! 

After  this,  need  we  say  sny  thing 
more  upon  the  great  topic  of  ci4>ital  I 
Were  the  nation  now  in  its  sober 
flenses,  the  facts  which  we  have  sta- 
ted, and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
pledge  ourselves,  would  surely  be 
enough  to  awaken  it  to  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  vortex  into  which  it  is 
plunging.  But  as  every  man  will  no 
doubt  think — with  the  ordinary  self- 
delusion  of  our  kind — ^that  the  scheme 
in  whidi  he  is  individually  embarked 
is  an  exception  fixnn  the  common 
rule  ,*  let  us  ask  eadi  speculator  can- 
didly to  make  answer,  whether  he  has 
minutely  examined  the  merits  of  the 
.  line  which  he  has  adopted,  or  whether 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  it  upon  the 
assurances  of  others,  and  the  mere 
•expectations  of  a  premium  ?  If  the 
former,  let  him  hfkd.  We  war  with 
no  man's  deliberate  judgment;  and 
tiiat  there  are  many  projected  Imes  in 
-Great  Britain  which  must  ultimately 
be  carried,  and  which  will  prove  most 
profitable  to  the  shareholders,  is  be- 


yond all  manner  of  doubt.  Whether 
they  may  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  so  soon  as  the  proprietor 
expects,  is  a  very  different  question. 
But  if  the  latter,  his  case  is  far  other- 
wise. We  have  seen  the  prospectus 
of  several  of  the  most  gigantic 
schemes  now  in  the  market,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  length  of  England 
is  to  be  traversed,  and  these  have 
undergone  no  further  survey  than  the 
application  of  a  ruler  to  a  lithographic 
map,  and  a  trifling  transplantation  of 
the  principal  towns,  so  as  to  coincide 
with  f^e  du^ect  and  undeviating  raiL 
There  is  hardly  a  sharebroker  in  the 
kingdom  who  is  not  cogAant  of  this 
most  flagrant  fact ;  and  by  many  of 
them  the  impudent  impositions  have 
been  returned  with  the  scorn  which 
such  conduct  demands.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  these  schemes 
were  ever  intended  to  meet  the  eye  of 
Parliament;  but,  if  not,  why  were 
they  ever  started?  The  reflection  is 
a  very  serions  one  for  those  who  have 
deposited  their  money. 

Such  projects,,  of  course,  are  the 
exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  Still, 
their  existence,  and  the  support  which 
they  have  unthinkingly  obtained,  are 
very  lamentable  symptoms  of  the 
recklessness  which  characterises  the 
present  impuhje.  Were  &e  tone  of 
commercial  enterprise  healthy,  and 
kept  within  due  bounds,  there  would 
be  nothing  of  this ;  neither  should  we 
hear,  as  we  do  every  day,  of  shares 
which,  immediately  after  their  alloca- 
tion, attain  an  enormous  premium, 
and,  after  having  fluctuated  for  a  week 
or  two,  subside  to  something  like 
their  real  value. 

Are  we  then  justified  or  not  in  say- 
ing, that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  look  to  this  question 
of  capital;  that  it  is  bound  to  see 
that  the  country  does  not  pledge  itself 
so  utterly  beyond  its  means;  and  that 
the  advance  of  the  railway  system 
must  be  made  slow  and  steady,  in 
order  to  render  its  basis  secure  ? 

But  there  is  another  point  beyond ' 
this.  Supposing  that  all  our  remarks 
on  the  snl^ct  of  capital  were  erro- 
neous, and  that  our  financial  views 
were  as  puerile  as  we  believe  them  to 
be  strictly  sound — ^we  fs^  bade  upon 
an  element  which  is  more  easily  as- 
certained, and  that  is,  Labour.    We 
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hold  it  to  be  a  clear  economical 
masLim,  that  beyond  a  certain  point, 
at  all  events  within  a  given  time,  ca- 
pital, however  abundant  it  may  be, 
cannot  create  labour.  It  has  passed 
into  a  sort  of  tmism  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  money  cannot  accomplish 
— analyse  it,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  a  truism  but  a  popular  fallacy. 
There  are  many,  many  things  which 
money  cannot  accomplish.  It  has  no 
power  to  clear  the  social  atmosphere 
from  crime ;  it  may  mar  the  morals  of 
a  people,  but  it  cannot  make  them ; 
and  still  less  can  it  usurp  the  stupen- 
dous functions  of  the  Deity.  It  may 
rear  labour,%ut  it  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility create  it,  after  such  a  fashion 
as  the  crop  that  sprang  from  the  sow- 
ing of  the  Cadmean  teetJi«  Let  us 
illustrate  this  a  little. 

Probably — nay,  certainly — there 
never  was  a  country  in  which  labour 
has  been  so  accurately  balanced  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Our  population  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  upon  the 
increment ;  but  the  increase  has  been 
of  the  nature  of  supply,  consequent 
and  almost  dependent  upon  the  de- 
mand. The  wages  paid  to  the  chil- 
dren in  manufacturing  districts  have 
swelled  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion to  a  great  degree,  though  pro- 
bably not  more  than  is  indispensable 
from  the  fluctuating  nature  of  com- 
merce. But,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  statistical  tables,  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers — that  is,  those 
who  are  strictly  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  who  cannot 
be  spared  from  that  most  necessary 
task — has  been  rather  on  the  decrease. 
Our  business,  however,  is  neither 
with  manufacturer  nor  with  agricul- 
turist, but  with  a  different  class — 
those,  namely,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  public  works  of  the  country.  Let 
US  take  Mr  Porter^s  estimate,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1831. 

"  The  summary  of  the  returns  of 
1831 9  respecting  the  occupations  of 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  exhibiting  them  under  sereral 
subdivisions.  The  males  belonging  to 
the  families  faicluded  in  the  non-agri- 
cultural and  non-manufacturing  classesi, 
were  given  at  the  last  census  under  four 
distinct  heads  of  description,  viz.  :— 

Capitalists,  Bankers,  Professional,  and 


Labourers  employed  in  labour,  no$ 
AprieuUuraL 

Other  males,  twenty  years  of  age, 
except  servants. 

Male  servants,  twenty  yean  of  atge, 

"  The  whole  number  of  males  included 
under  these  heads,  amounts  to  1,137,270. 
Of  theee,  608,712  were  actually 
ployed  in  labour,  which  although, 
ally  speaking,  it  was  neither  inaniifai^> 
turing  nor  trading,  was  yet  neoesnry 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufactures,  suck 
as  mimnff,  road-making,  casuA-diggimgj 
inland  navigoHony  4rc." 

Of  these  600,000,  now  prob&blj 
augmented  by  a  tenth,  how  many  can 
be  spared  from  their  several  employ* 
ments  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  how  many  are  at  this  mo- 
ment 80  employed,  with  their  iabomr 
mortgaged  for  years?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion wMch  Parliament  ong^t  most  cer- 
tainly— ^if  it  can  be  done — ^te  get  an- 
swered in  a  satisfactoiy  manner.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  class 
are  included  the  miners,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  their  pre* 
sent  work,  which  in  fact  is  indispen« 
sable  for  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
ways. If  possible,  their  numbers  most 
be  augmented.  The  stored  iron  of  the 
country  is  now  exhausted,  and  the 
masters  are  using  every  diligence  in 
their  power  to  facilitate  the  snpplj, 
which  still,  as  the  advancing  price  of 
that  great  commodity  will  testify,  is 
short  of,  and  insufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. From  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers yon  cannot  receive  any  material 
number  of  recruits.  The  land,  above  all 
things,  must  be  tilled;  and — notwith- 
standing the  trashy  assertions  of  popu- 
lar slip-slop  authors  and  Cockney  sen- 
timentalists, who  have  favoured  os 
with  pictures  of  the  Will  Ferns  of  the 
kingdom,  as  unlike  the  reality  as  maj 
be — ^the  condition  of  those  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  of  Britain  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  peasantry  in  eveiy  other 
country  of  Europe.  The  inevitable 
increase  of  demand  for  labour  wOl 
even  better  their  condition,  according 
to  the  operation  of  a  law  apparent  to 
every  man  of  common  sense,  but 
which  is  hopelessly  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  these  spurious  regenera- 
tors of  the  times.  It  is  impossiUle 
to  transform  the  manufacturer,  even 
were  that  trade  slack,  into  a  railway 
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the  two  dasses  being  essentially  diffe* 
rent  and  distinct.  Indeed,  as  the  writer 
we  have  already  quoted  well  remarks 
— **  Experience  has  shown  that  nnedn- 
eated  men  pass  with  difficulty,  and 
imwillingly,  from  occupations  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accustomed,"  and 
nothing,  consequently,  is  more  diffi* 
cult  than  to  augment  materially  and 
suddenly  the  numbers  of  any  indus- 
trial class,  when  an  unexpected  de« 
mand  arises.  To  us,  therefore,  it 
seems  perfectly  dear,  that  even  if  the 
capital  were  forthcoming,  there  is  not 
labour  enough  in  the  country  for  the 
simultaneous  construction  of  a  tithe  of 
the  projected  schemes. 

There  are  considerations  connected 
with  this  matter  which  entail  a  great 
responsibility  upon  the  government. 
The  capitalists  are,  in  fact,  puttmg  at 
its  disposal  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  gi'eat  portion  of  the  poorer  popula- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.    If  this 
be  properly  attended  to,  emigration, 
which  prindpally  benefits  the  labourer, 
may  be  discontinued.    We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  pass  when  the  absence  of 
those  who  have  already  emigrated 
becomes  a  matter  of  regret.    There  is 
work  to  bo  had  nearer  than  the  Cana- 
dian woods  or  the  waterless  prairies 
ef  Australia — ^work,  too,  that  in  its 
results  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  community.    But  the  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  regulate  it  so,  that, 
amidst  superabundance  of  wealth,  duo 
regard  is  paid  to  the  Economy  op 
Labour.    It  is  rumoured  that  some 
railway  durectors,  fuUy  aware  of  the 
&icts  which  we  have  stated,  are  medi- 
tating, in  their  exuberant  haste  for 
dividends,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labourers.    We  doubt  whether,  under 
any  circumstances,  such  a  scheme  is 
practicable ;  but  of  this  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  as  mischievous  a 
device   as  ever  was  forged  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mammon!     Some  years 
ago  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  political 
quacks  was  over-population.    Kow  it 
seems  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands,  and 
in  order  to  supply  the  want — for  we 
have  drained  the  Highlands— we  are 
to  have  an  importation  from  Baden  or 
Bavaria,  without  even  the  protectmg 
solemnity  of  a  tariff.    If  this  be  true, 
it  seems  to  us  that  government  is 
bound  to  interpose  by  the  most  strin- 
gent measures.    It  Is  monstrous  to 


think,  that  whereas,  for  many  years 
past,,  for  mere  slackness  of  labour,  we 
have   been   encouraging  emigration 
among  the  productive  dasses  of  our 
countrymen  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
drainmg,    as   it  were,    the   mother 
country  to  found  the  colonies,  and 
therein   resorting   to   the  last  step 
which  a  paternal  government,  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  necessity, 
should  adopt — now,  wfien  a  new  ex- 
periment,  or  sodal  crisis— call  it  which 
you  will — has  arisen,  when  labour  has 
agam  reached  the  point  where  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply,  we  are  to 
admit  an  influx  of  strangers  amongst 
us,  and  thereby  entail  upon  oursdves 
and  posterity  the  evils  of  prospective 
pau}>erism.    We  have  been  already 
too  prone,  in  matters  relating  rather 
to  the  luxuries  than  the  necessities  of 
our  social  system,  to  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  the  foreigner.    British  art 
has,  in  many  branches,  been  thereby 
crippled  and  discouraged,  and  a  cry, 
not  unnatural  surely,  has  ere  now 
been  raised  against  the  practice.    But 
how  incomparably  more  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  inundate  the  country  with 
an  alien  population,  whose  mere  brute 
strength,  without  a  particle  of  pro- 
ductive skill,  is  their  only  passport 
and    certificate !    This    too,    be    it 
obseiTed,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  furthering  a  branch  of 
industry  which  can  furnish  permanent 
employment,  but  merely  for  carrying 
out  a  system  of  great  change  certain- 
ly, but  of  limited  endurance.    If  la- 
bour required  to  be  forced,  it  would 
certainly  be  more  for  our  advantage  to 
revise  our  penal  institutions,  and  to 
consider  seriously  whether  those  who 
have  committed  offences  against  our 
social  laws,  might  not  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  great  works  of 
the  kingdom,  than  by  transplanting 
them  as  at  present  to  the  Antipodes  at 
a  fearful  expense,  the  diminution  of 
which  appears,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, impossible. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  our  pre- 
mises, the  two  leading  points  which 
Parliament  roust  stei^ily  regard  in 
forming  its  decisions  connected  with 
the  iiew  schemes,  are  the  sufficiency 
of  unlfettered  capital  and  the  adequate 
supply  of  labour.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  neither  exist  to  any  thing  like  the 
extent  which  would  be  required  were 
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tbe  present  mania  allowed  to  m  its 
course  tmcfaecked.*  But,  on  tlie  otho^- 
hand,  a  total  stoppage  of  improyement 
might  be  eqaallj  dangerous ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  steer  a 
middle  coarse,  and  to  regulate  the 
movement  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples. Let  ns,  then,  first  consider 
what  lines  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  should 
place  the  whole  bundle  of  rival  com- 
*panies  to  railways  already  completed 
or  in  progress.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  stand  up  for  ex- 
clusive commercial  monopoly ;  but  we 
do  think  that  there  is  a  tacit  or  im- 
plied contract  between  the  state  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  sanctioned  lines, 
which  ought  to  shield  the  latter  against 
rash  and  invidious  competition.  The 
older  railways  are  the  parents  of  the 
system ;  without  them,  it  never  could 
have  been  discovered  what  gradients 
were  requisite,  what  works  indispen- 
sable, what  savings  practicable.  The 
expense  of  their  construction  we  know 
to  have  been,  in  many  instances,  far 
greater  than  is  contained  in  the  mo- 
dem estimates,  and  the  land  which 
they  required  to  occupy  was  procured 
at  extravagant  prices.  Now  it  does 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  vn- 
fair,  that  the  interest  of  these  com- 
panies should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  what  is  called  the  ^^  direct"  principle. 
.A  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  London,  is  now 
thought  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
])ortance  as  to  justify  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent lines,  which,  despising  inter- 
mediate cities  and  their  traffic,  still  hold 
their  even  course  as  the  crow  flies,  firom 
point  to  point,  and  thereby  shorten 
the  transit  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  England  by— it  may  be— the 
matter  of  an  hour.  We  did  not  nee 
to  be  quite  so  chary  of  our  minntes : 
nor,  though  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  time,  did  we  ever  bestow  the  same 
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ten  miles  an  hoar  wiih  the  panctnal- 
Ity  of  ck)ckworL  Now  we  have 
arrived  at  the  mdo  of  forty  within 
the  same  period,  and  yet  we  are  net 
content.  Next  year,  within  fourteen 
hoars  we  shall  be  transported  fironi 
Edinboi^  to  London.  That,  it 
seems,  is  net  enoo^  A  companj 
offers  to  transport  as  by  a  aknighter 
Hne  in  thirteen ;  and  for  that  porpoa^ 
they  ask  leave  of  the  legislature  to 
construct  a  rival  line  at  &&  expense 
of  a  few  miMions  I  Now,  keq>iiig  in 
mind  what  we  have  said  as  to  capi- 
tal, is  not  this,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  most  wanton  prodigality?  The 
same  '^  few  millions*^ — and  we  rather 
suspect  they  are  fewer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed — would  open  np 
eonnties  hitherto  untouched  by  the 
railway  system — ^wonld  give  ns  com- 
munication through  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands,  through  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  Wales,  throsgh  the  nnvisited 
nooks  of  Ireland,  and,  in  so  dmng, 
would  minister  not  only  to  the  wante 
oi  the  community,  bat  in  an  inooii* 
ceivable  degree  to  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Among  the  Ikt 
of  proposed  schemes  for  next 
there  are  many  such ;  and  sorely 
government,  if  its  fnoetioDs 
spend  to  the  name.  Is  boond,  in  the 
first  mstance,  to  give  a  inefnenoe  to 
these;  and — since  all  cannot  be  m^ 
complished  at  oneo— to  assist  the 
schemes  which  v<4flnteer  the  opening' 
of  a  new  district,  rather  than  tin 
competition  of  mnshroom  rompanica 
where  the  field  is  ahneady  oeeopied« 

There  is  idse  a  fild^  spirit 
abroad,  which  ought  decidedly  to  bo 
checked.  Scarce  a  main  Hne  has  been 
established  from  which  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  acoommodatieiif  to  nut  arr^ 
ral  branches.  UntUabont  a  year  ago^ 
it  was  generally  ondentood  that  these 
adjuncts  ooght  to  be  kit  in  the  hand* 


regard  upon  the  fractional  portions  of    of  the  original  companaea,  who,  far 

their  own  sakes,  were  alwsya  Fea^ 
to  angment  their  trafic  by 
ers.  Now  it  is  widely 
Foir  or  five  miles  of  cross  eoentfj  in 
reckoned  a  sofficient  jnatificatien  far 
tbe  eataMishBent  of  an  MdepuiilDnt 
company,  who,  withont  any 

is  but  a  very  few  years  ago  since     tion  with  the  pn^metoas  of  the 

Use,  or  enqmiy  aa  to  timr 
hrtentisBa,   silae  mpom 


our  existence.  What  the  nation 
qub*es  is  a  safe,  eommodions,  and 
roeedy  mode  of  conveyance,  and  we 
defy  the  veriest  streak-of-lightning^ 
man  to  say,  that  the  present  com- 
puiies  in  operation  do  not  aibrd 
ns  that  to  our  h^art*s  content.  It 
but  a  very  few  years  ago  since 
we  used  to  glorify  ourselves  hi  the 
nqiddity  of  the  nia3-cea<^,  doing  ili 
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gronnd  as  a  waif,  and  tbrow  them- 
aeWes  confidently  upon  the  public. 
If  the  matter  does  not  eod  in  a  lease, 
the  nnfortimate  pnbUc  will  be  the 
losers,  shice  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
that  a  little  IdtUpnt  line  can  be 
cheaply  worked,  independent  of  the 
lai^ger  tmnL  This  class  of  schemes 
also  shonld  receive  their  speedy 
^ieius ;  for  what  wonld  be  the  nse  of 
permitting  the  promoters  to  attempt 
tiie  proof  of  an  impomble  case? 

England  has  already  made  a  great 
portion  of  her  railroads,  bnt  neither 
Scotland  nor  Ireland  as  yet  haye  at- 
tained the  same  point.  Now,  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  it  wili  hardly 
be  denied,  that  it  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  haye  the  country  thor- 
onghly  opened  np,  throngbont  its 
length  and  breadth,  than  to  have  an 
accumulation  of  cross  and  intersecting 
railways  in  one  particular  district. 
We  are  asking  no  favouritism,  for  it 
has  become  a  mere  matter  of  choice 
between  companies,  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  earlier  preference.  In  point 
of  policy,  the  legislature  ought  cer- 
tainly to  extend  every  possible  favour 
to  the  Irish  lines.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  railway  system — for  Providence 
works  with  strange  agents — ^there  lies 
the  germ  of  aT)etter  nnderstandittg  be- 
tween us,  and  the  dawn  of  a  happier 
day  for  Ireland.  At  any  rate,  to  its 
pauper  population,  the  empfoyment 
afforded  by  companies,  where  no  ab- 
senteeism can  exist,  is  a  great  and 
timely  boon,  and  may  woriL  more 
social  wonders  than  any  scheme  of 
eonciliation  which  the  statesman  has 
as  yet  devised.  Idleness  and  lack  of 
employment  are  themostfertilesonroes 
of  agitation ;  let  these  be  removed, 
and  we  may  look,  ifnot  with  confidence, 
at  least  with  hope,  for  a  cessation  of 
the  stormy  eviL  By  aU  means,  then, 
let  Ireland  have  the  precedence.  She 
needs  it  more  than  the  other  countries 
do,  and  to  her  dums  we  are  afl  dis« 
posed  to  yield. 

But  England  owes  Scotland  some- 
thing also.  For  a  long  series  of 
years,  amidst  great  political  changes, 
through  good  and  through  evil  re- 
port, this  Magazine  has  been  the  con- 
sistent champion  of  our  national  in- 
terests ;  and,  whether  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  out  country  by  seeming 
fHend  or  open  foe,  we  have  never 


hesitated  to  speak  out  boldly.    More 
tiian  twenty  years  ago,  a  measure  waa 
passed    by   the  United  Parliament, 
which   literally  brought  down   ruui 
upon  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
fhom  the  efiects  of  which  many  of  the 
districts  have  never  recovered.  Along 
an  the  western  coast  and  throughout 
the  islands,  the  manufacture  of  kelp 
was  the  only  branch  of  industry  with* 
in  the  reach  of  a  poor  and  extended  po- 
pulation, who,  from  their  very  poverty^ 
were  entitled  to  the  most  kindly  regard 
of  government.  But,  as  it  is  believed, 
at  the  instigation  of  one  member  of 
the  cabinet,  hims^  largely  connected 
with  foreign  trade,  without  enquiry 
and  without  warning,  the  market  was 
thrown   open   to    competition   from 
"without,  barilla   imported,  and  the 
staple  product  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
annihilated.    To  this  fatal,  and,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  most  wanton  mea- 
sure, we  attribute  the  periods  of  dis- 
tress, and  the  long-continued  depres- 
sion, which,  in  very  many  lamentable 
instances,  have  b«en  the  ruin  of  our 
ancient  families,  and  in  oonsequence 
of  which  the  Highland  glens  have 
been  depopulated.    It  was   a  cmdL 
thing  to  do,  under  any  ciremnstancea 
— ^a  wicked  thing,  when  we  remember' 
the  interest  by  which  it  was  carried. 
There  is  now  a  great  opportunity  of 
giving  us  a  reasonable  compensation. 
From  the  iBtroductiim  of  the  railway 
system,  we  anticipate  a  new  era  <Sr 
prosperity  to  Scotland — a  time  when 
we  diaU  not  have  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  melancholy  taric  of  deoreasing 
the  population  by  a  harsh  or  inhuman 
exile—when  the  cn)(to  of  the  va^eys 
shall  again  be  tilled,  and  the  house- 
hold Hires  shall  be  lighted  on  the  now 
deserted  hearthstone.     Therefore,  m 
the  event  of  a  restriction,  we  so  far 
claim   precedence.     Let   the   work^ 
however,  be  impartially  di^ribnted 
throughout  the  kingdoms,  and  there 
can  l^  no  ground  any  where  for  oom-^ 
plaint.  Only  let  our  haste  be  tempered 
with  prudence,  and  our  enthusiasm 
moderated  down  to  a  just  coincidence 
with  our  means. 

During  all  this  torrent  of  specula 
tion,  what  is  the  Currency  doing  ?  Ho 
man  seems  to  know.  The  nation  has 
found  a  paper  of  its  own  quite  as  ef- 
fective as  diat  which  is  doled  out  by 
the  chartered  bank.    The  brokers  are» 
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in  fact,  becomiDg  bankers,  and  pay* 
ments  of  all  kin£  are  readily  made  in 
sciip.  This  is  an  instructive  fact,  and 
may  somewhat  tend  to  disturb  the 
triumph  of  the  theorists  who  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  a  restrictive  trade  in 
money.   We  do  not  rely  on  the  safety 
of  the  system,  but  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  strong  proof  that  our  monetary  re- 
gulations are  wrong,  and  thai  there 
is  not  only  a  wish,  but  several  prac- 
tical ways,  effectually  to  evade  its  fet- 
ters.   We  are  not,  however,  going 
into  that  question,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  unconnected  with  our  present 
subject.    At  the  same  time  we  should 
like  to  see  this  same  article  of  scrip, 
which  is  fast  approximating  to  not€», 
a  little  more  protected.    Has  it  never 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  the  Premier, 
who  has  a  most  searching  eye,  that  a 
very  profitable  source  of  revenue  to 
the  public,  and  one  which  would  hardly 
be  grudged,  might  be  derived  from 
the  simple  expedient  of  requiring  that 
all  scrip  should  be  stamped  f    There  is 
no  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
Companies  already  formed,  if  they  do 
not  desire  the  benefit  of  a  stamp — ^the 
best,  and  indeed  at  present  the  only 
security  agdnst  the  forger — ^may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  their  quota,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  their  shares, 
from  the  fund  of  their  Parliamentary 
deposit.  New  companies,  again,  might 
i)e   imperatively   required   to    issue 
stamps;  and  we  confidently  believe 
that  no  tax  whatever  would  be  more 
-cheerfully  assented  to.    Let  the  cur- 
rency doctors  do  what  they  will,  they 
iiever  can  drive  scrip  from  the  market. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  measure  of 
good  policy  to  enlist  it  as  a  serviceable 
aUy? 

Whether  these  observations  of 
ours  may  stand  the  test  of  another 
year's  experience,  is  certainly  matter 
of  doubt.  The  period  of  a  single 
month  makes  wild  changes  in  the 
prospects  of  the  system,  and  involves 


ns  not  only  in  new  calculations  but  in 
a  newer  phase  of  things.    At  any  rate 
it  can  do  no  harm,  in  the  present  pe- 
riod of  excitement,  topreach  alittle  mo- 
deration, even  thoueh  our  voice  should 
be  as  inaudible  as  ue  chirp  of  a  spar* 
row  on  the  house-top.    The  specnl*- 
tive  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  checked 
and  controlled,  but  it  cannot  be  pot 
down,  nor  would  we  wish  to  see  it 
pass  away.    All  great  improvement 
is  the  fruit  of  speculation,  upon  which, 
indeed,  commerce  itsctf  is  based.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  sympathy  for  that 
numerous  class  of  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess a  pious  horror  for  every  venture 
of  the  kind,  who  croak  propbeticai 
bankruptcies,  and   would   disinherit 
their  sons  without  scruple,  if  by  any 
accident  they  detected  them  in  dalli- 
ance with  scrip.    A  worthier,  but  a 
more  contracted,  section  of  the  hamaa 
race  does  not  exist.    Thev  are  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  flcts; 
and,  had  they  lived  in  remoter  days, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  ochre  as  an 
ornament,  or  the  substitution  of  broad- 
cloth for  the  nntanned  buffalo  hide. 
The  nation  must  progress,  and  the 
true  Conservative  policy  is  to  lay 
down  a  proper  plan  for  the  steadineae 
and  endurance  of  its  march.    The 
Roman  state  was  once  saved  by  the 
judicious  dispositions  of  a  Fabius,  and, 
in  our  mind,  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot 
do  the  public  a  greater  service  than 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Chmc- 
taior.    He  has  the  power,  and,  more 
than  any  living  statesman,  the  prac- 
tical ability,  to  grapple  with  snch  a 
subject  in  all  its  details.    That  Parlia- 
ment must  do  something,  is  appar^it 
to  every  reflecting  man.     The  ma- 
chineiy  of  it  cannot  dispose,  as  here- 
tofore, of  the  superabundant  materiaL 
It  must  devise  some  method  of  regu- 
lation, and  that  method  must  be  dear 
and  decisive.    A  question  more  im- 
portant can  hardly  be  conceived,  and 
so  with  the  legislature  we  leave  iL 
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It  might  have  beea  expected,  that 
after  the  march  into  Bavaria  had  de- 
monstrated the  military  genins  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  had  in  so  decisive  a  man- 
ner broken  the  enemy^s  power,  the 
principal  direction  of  military  affairs 
wonld  have  been  entmsted  to  that 
consummate  commander;  and  that 
the  Allied  cabinets,  without  presum- 
ing to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  the  campaigns,  would  have  turned 
all  their  efforts  to  place  at  his  disposal 
forces  adequate  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  mighty  designs  which  he  me- 
ditated, and  had  shown  himself  so 
well  qualified  to  carry  into  execution. 
It  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  Allied 
cabinets  did  nothing.  They  did  worse 
than  nothing — they  interfered  only  to 
do  mischief.  Their  principal  object 
after  this  appeared  to  be  to  cramp 
the  efforts  of  this  great  general,  to 
overrule  his  bold  designs,  to  tie  down 
his  aspiring  genius.  Each  looked  only 
to  his  own  separate  objects,  and  no- 
thing could  make  them  see  that  they 
were  to  be  gained  only  by  promoting 


the  general  objects  of  the  alliance.  'Re- 
lieved from  the  danger  of  instant  sub- 
jugation by  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  across 
the  Bhine,  the  German  powers  re- 
lapsed into  their  usual  state  of  snpine- 
ness,  lukewarmness,  and  indifference. 
No  efforts  of  Marlborough  could  in- 
duce the  Dutch  either  to  enlarge  their 
contingent,  or  even  render  that  already 
in  the  field  fit  for  active  service.  The 
English  force  was  not  half  of  what 
the  national  strength  was  capable  of 
sending  forth.  Parliament  would  not 
hear  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  ex- 
penditure. Thus  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, never  likely  to  1^  regained,  of 
profiting  by  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  their  weakness  after  forty  thou- 
sand of  their  best  troops  had  been 
lost  to  their  armies,  was  allowed  to 
pass  away  ;  and  the  war  was  permit- 
ted to  dwindle  into  one  of  posts  and 
sieges,  when,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  in  the  next 
campaign.! 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  French. 


*  Continued  from  No.  I.,  in  July  1845,  Vol.  Wiii.  p.  I. 

t  **  C'est  le  retard  de  toutes  les  troupes  Allemandes  qui  derange  nos  affaires, 
Je  ne  saurais  vous  expliquer  la  situation  oH  nous  sommes  qa*en  vous  envoyant  les 
deux  lettres  ci  jointes, — ^I'une  que  je  viens  de  recevotr  da  Prince  de  Bade,  et 
I'autre  la  reponse  que  je  lui  fais.  En  v^rit^  notre  6tat  est  plus  &  plaindre  que  vous 
ne  croyez ;  mais  je  vous  prie  que  cela  n'aille  pas  outre.  Nous  perdons  la  plus  belle 
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The  same  cause  which  had  loosened 
the  efforts  of  the  confederates,  had  in- 
spired an  won  ted  vigour  into  th  eir  coun- 
cils. The  Rhine  was  crossed  by  the 
Allies ;  the  French  armies  had  been 
hurled  with  disgrace  out  of  Germany ; 
the  territory  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
was  threatened  both  from  the  side  of 
Alsace  and  Flanders ;  and  ftformidable 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  both 
distracted  the  force  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  But  against 
all  these  evUs  Louis  made  head. 
Never  had  the  superior  vigour  and 
perseverance  of  a  monarchy  over  that 
of  a  confederacy  been  more  clearly 
evinced.  Marshal  Yiilars  had  been 
employed  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  to  appease  the  insurrection  in 
the  Cevennes,  and  his  measures  were 
at  once  so  vigorous  and  conciliatory, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  following 
winter  the  disturbances  were  entirely 
appeased.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  forces  employed  in  that  quarter 
became  disposable ;  and  by  this 
means,  and  the  immense  efforts  made 
by  the  government  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  armies  on  the  frontier 
were  so  considerably  augmented,  that 
Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
took  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  head  of  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  while  Marshal  Marsin  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  covered  Alsace  with 
thirty  thousand.  Those  armies  were 
much  larger  than  any  which  the  Allies 
could  bring  against  them ;  for  al- 
though it  had  been  calculated  that 
Marlborough  was  to  be  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  men  on  the  Moselle 
on  the  1st  May,  yet  such  had  been 
the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  States- 
general  and  the  German  princes,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  June  there  were 


scarcely  thirty  thousand  men  collect- 
ed round  his  standards ;  and  io  Flan- 
ders and  on  the  Upper  Rhine  the 
enemy^s  Relative  superiority  was  still 
greater. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1705, 
based  on  the  supposition  that  these 
great  foroes  were  to  be  at  his  disposal, 
concerted  between  him  and  Prince 
Eugene,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
bold  and  decisive.  It  was  fixed  that, 
early  in  spring,  ninety  thousand  men 
should  be  assembled  in  the  country 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar, 
and,  after  establishing  their  magazines 
and  base  of  operations  at  Treves  and 
Traerbach,  they  should  penetrate,  in 
two  columns,  into  Lorraine ;  that  the 
column  under  Marlborough  in  person 
should  advance  along  the  coarse  of 
Moselle,  and  the  other,  under  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Saar,  and  that  Saar- Louis 
should  be  invested  before  the  French 
army  had  time  to  take  the  field.  In 
this  way  the  whole  fortresses  of  Flan- 
ders would  be  avoided,  and  the  war, 
carried  into  the  enemy's  territory, 
would  assail  France  on  the  side  where 
her  iron  barrier  was  most  easily 
pierced  through.  But  the  slowness 
of  the  Dutch,  and  backwardness  of 
the  Germans,  rendered  this  well-con- 
ceived plan  abortive,  and  doomed  the 
English  genera],  for  the  whole  of  a 
campaign  which  promised  such  im- 
portant advantages,  to  little  else  bnt 
difficulty,  delay,  and  vexation.  Marl- 
borough's enthusiasm,  great  as  it 
was,  nearly  sank  under  the  re- 
peated disappointments  which  he 
experienced  at  this  juncture;  and, 
guarded  as  he  was,  it  exhaled  in 
several  bitter  complaints  in  his  oonfi- 
fidential  correspondence.*    But,  like 


occagion  du  monde — manque  des  troupes  qui  devaient  Stre  id  il  y  a  deja  UmgtempM. 
Pour  le  reste  de  rartillerie  HoUandaise,  et  les  provisions  qui  peuvent  arriver  de 
Mayence,  vous  les  arreterez,  s*il  vous  plait,  pour  quelques  jours,  jusqu*a  ce  que  je 
vous  en  derive." — Marlborough  d  M,  Pesters;  Trives,  31  Mai  1706.  Despatches, 
II.  60-1. 

*  Even  so  late  as  the  8th  Jane,  Marlborough  wrote. — *'  J*ai  d'abord  pris  poste 
dans  ce  camp,  oH  je  me  trouve  it  portee  d^entreprendre  la  sidge  de  Saar-Louis,  si 
les  troupes  qui  devaient  avoir  4te  ici  il  y  a  quelques  jours  m*avaient  joint.  Cepen. 
dant  je  n*ai  pas  jusquHci  im  seul  homme  qui  ne  soit  ii  la  solde  d'Angleterre  oa 
de  la  HoUande.  Les  troupes  de  Bade  ne  peuvent  arriver  avant  le  21  au  platot ; 
quelques-nns  des  Prussiens  sont  encore  plus  en  arriere ;  et  pour  les  trob  mille 
chevauz  que  les  princes  voiains  devaient  nous  foumir  pour  mener  rartillerie  et  les 
munitions,  et  sans  quo!  il  nons  sera  impossible  d'agir,  je  n'en  ai  aucnne  noaTelle» 
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a  true  patriot  and  man  of  perseve- 
rance,  he  did  not  give  way  to  despair 
when  he  found  nearly  all  that  had 
been  promised  him  awanting;  but 
perceiving  the  greater  designs  im- 
practicable, from  the  want  of  all  the 
means  by  which  they  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  the  diminutive  force  which 
alone  was  at  his  disposal. 

At  length,  some  of  the  German  re- 
inforcements having  arrived,  Marl- 
borough, in  the  beginning  of  June, 
though  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my, commenced  operations.  Such  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  name,  and 
the  tried  valour  of  the  English  troops, 
that  Villars  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  soon  retreated.  Without 
firing  a  shot,  he  evacuated  a  strong 
woody  country  which  he  occupied, 
and  retired  to  a  strong  defensive  po- 
sition, extending  from  Haute  Sirk  on 
the  right,  to  the  Nivelles  on  the  left, 
and  communicating  in  the  rear  with 
Luxembourg,  Thionville,  and  Saar- 
Louis.  This  position  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
force  it  without  heavy  cannon ;  and 
Marlborough^s  had  not  yet  arrived, 
from  the  failure  of  the  German  prin- 
ces to  furnish  the  draught- horses  they 
had  promised.  For  nine  weary  days 
he  remained  in  front  of  the  French 
position,  counting  the  hours  till  the 
guns  and  reinforcements  came  up ;  but 
such  was  the  tardiness  of  the  German 
powers,  and  the  universal  inefficiency 
of  the  inferior  princes  and  potentates, 
that  they  never  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  English  general  was  still 
anxiously  awaiting  the  promised  sup- 
plies, when  intelligence  arrived  from 
the  right  of  so  alarming  a  character  as 
at  once  changed  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, and  fixed  him  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign  in  the  plains  of  Flan- 
ders. 

It  was  the  rapid  progress  which 
Marshal  Yilleroi  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  seventy- five 
thousand  men,  were  making  in  the 


heart  of  Flanders,  which  rendered 
this  change  necessary.  General  Over- 
kirk  was  there  entrusted  with  the 
army  intended  to  cover  Holland  ;  but 
it  was  gi*eatly  inferior  to  the  enemy 
in  point  of  numerical  amount,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  quality  and  com- 
position of  the  troops  of  wbich  it  waa 
composed^  Aware  of  bis  superiority, 
and  of  the  timid  character  of  the 
government  which  was  principally  in- 
terested in  that  army,  VUleroi  pushed 
his  advantages  to  the  utmost.  He 
advanced  boldly  upon  the  Mease,  car- 
ried by  assault  the  fortress  of  Huys. 
and,  marching  upon  Liege,  occupied 
the  town  without  much  resistance, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel.  Over- 
kirk,  in  his  lines  before  Maestricht, 
was  unable  even  to  keep  the  field. 
The  utmost  alarm  seized  upon  the 
United  Provinces.  They  already  in 
imagination  saw  Louis  XIV.  a  second 
time  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam. 
Courier  after  courier  was  dispatched 
to  Marlborough,  soliciting  relief  in  the 
most  urgent  terms ;  and  it  was  hinted, 
that  if  effiBctual  protection  were  not 
immediately  given,  Holland  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  negotiating  for 
a  separate  peace.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost :  the  Dutch  were 
now  as  hard  pressed  as  the  Austrians 
had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  greater  alarm  than  the  Emperor 
was  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
A  cross  march  like  that  into  Bavaria 
could  alone  reinstate  affairs.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  Marl^- 
borough  took  his  determination. 

On  the  17th  June,  without  comma, 
nicating  his  designs  to  any  one,  or 
even  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
alarming  intelligence  he  had  received, 
he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be 
under  arms  at  midnight,  and  settinj^ 
out  shortly  after,  he  marched,  without 
intermission,  eighteen  miles  to  the 
rear.  Having  thus  gained  a  march 
upon  the  enemy,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  pursued  or  harassed  in 
his  retreat,  he  left;  General  D'Aubach 


nonobstant  toutes  mes  instances.  J*ai  graad  peor  meme  qu*il  n'y  ait,  i  llieure 
memo  que  jc  vous  ^ria  celle-ci,  des  regulations  en  chemin  de  la  Haye  qui  d^trui- 
roDt  entierement  tous  nos  projets  de  ce  cdt6;  Cette  situation  me  donne  tant 
dHnquietude  que  je  ne  aaurais  me  dispeuser  de  vous  prier  d*en  vouloir  part  Ik  sa 
Majeste  Imp6riale." — Marlborough  au  ConUs  de  Wrotedauj  £lft,SJuin  1705. 
Despatches,  II.  85. 
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with  eleven  battalions   and  twelve 
squadrons  to  cover  the  important  ma- 
gazines at  Treves  and  Saarbmck ;  and 
himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  about  thirty  thousand  strong, 
marched  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Maestricht.     He  was   in   hopes  of 
being  able,  like  the  Consul  Nero,  in 
the   memorable    cross   march   from 
Apulia  to  the  Metaurus  in  Roman 
story,  to  attack  the  enemy  with  his 
own  army  united  to  that  of  Overkirk, 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  approach ; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.    Vil- 
leroi  got  notice  of  his  movement,  and 
instantly  raising  the  siege  of  the  cita- 
del of  Liege,  withdrew,  thouch  still 
superior  in  number  to  the  united  forces 
of  the  enemy,  within  the  shelter  of  the 
lines  he  had  prepared  and  fortified 
with  great  care  on  the  Meuse.   Marl- 
borough instantly  attacked  and  car- 
ried Huys  on  >he  11th  July.    But  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  havipg  thus 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
Flanders,  and  wrested  from  him  the 
only  conquest  of  the  campaign,  soon 
received  a  bitter  alloy.    Like  Napo- 
leon in  his  later  years,  the  successes 
he  gained  in  person  were  almost  al- 
ways overbalanced  by  the  disasters 
sustained  through   the   blunders  or 
treachery  of  his  lieutenants.    Hardly 
had  Huys  opened  its  gates,  when  ad- 
vices were  received  that  P^Aubach, 
instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  and  de- 
fending the  magazines  ^t  Treves  and 
Saarbmck  to  the  last  extremity,  had 
fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  weak 
French  detachment,  and  burned  the 
whole  stores  which  it  had  cost  so 
much  time  and  9ioney  to  collect.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Marlborough, 
for  it  at  once  rendered  impracticable 
the  offensive  movement  into  Lorraine, 
on  which  his  heart  was  so  set,  and 


from  which  he  had  antuupated  sach 
important  results.    It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy  *s  territory,  or  turn,  by  an  irrup- 
tion into  Lorraine,  the  whole  fortresses 
of  the  enemy  in  Fbmders.   The  tardi- 
ness of  the  German  powers  in  the  first 
instance,  the  terrors  of  the  Dutch,  and 
misconduct  of  D^Aubach  in  the  last, 
had  caused  that  ably  conceived  design 
entirely  to  miscarry.    Great  was  the 
mortification  of  the  English  general  at 
this  signal  disappointment  of  his  most 
warmly   cherished   hopes ;   it   even 
went  so  far  that  he  had  thoughts  of 
resigning  his  command.*  But  instead 
of  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he 
set  about,  like  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
after  times,  the  preparation  of  a  stroke 
which  should  reinstate  his  affairs  by 
the  terror  with  which  it  inspired  the 
enemy,  and  the  demonstration  of  in- 
exhaustible resources  it  afforded  in 
himself. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Vllleroi 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  regarded  as 
impregnable,  and  in  truth  it  was  so 
to  a  front  attack.  With  its  right 
resting  on  Marche  aux  Dames  on 
the  Meuse,  it  stretched  througii 
Lean  to  the  strong  and  important 
fortress  of  Antwerp.  This  line  was 
long,  and  of  course  liable  to  be  broken 
through  at  points;  but  such  was  the 
skiU  with  which  every  vulnerable 
point  had  been  strengthened  and  for- 
tified by  the  French  engineers,  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  say  where  an 
impression  could  be  made.  Wherever 
a  marsh  or  a  stream  intervened,  the 
most  skilful  use  had  been  made  of  it ; 
while  forts  and  redoubts,  plentifullj 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  both 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  the 
lines,  and  formed  so   many  ponte 


*  "  Par  4268  contretemps  tonB  nos  projets  de  ce  o&ti-d  lont  6Tanoin8,aii  moins 
pour  le  present ;  et  Tespdre  qae  V.  A.  me  fera  la  justice  de  croire  que  j*ai  fait 
tout  ce  qui  a  dependu  de  moi  pour  les  fatre  r^pssir.  Si  je  ponvais  aToir  llionneiir 
d'entretenir  V.  A  pour  une  seule  heure,  je  lui  dirai  bien  des  choses,  par  od  el]« 
verrait  combien  je  suis  &  plaindre.  J 'avals  94  escadrons  et  72  bataillons,  toos  a 
la  solde  de  TAngleterre  et  de  la  Hollande ;  de  sorte  que,  si  Ton  m'avait  second^ 
nous  aurions  une  des  plus  glorieuses  campagnes  qu'on  pouvait  souhaiter.  Apr^ 
nn  tel  traitment,  V.  A.,  je  suis  sfir,  ne  m  auralt  pas  bllm^  si  j'arais  pris  la  r^sohu. 
tion  de  ne  januiU  plug  eervir,  comme  je  ne  fend  pas  aussi,  je  vous  assnn*,  ^rdi 
cette  campagne,  k  moins  que  de  pouvoir  prendre  des  mtei«s  avee  Tempereur  sor 
lesquelles  je  pourrais  enticement  me  fier." — MarUwnntffh  d  Eugene,  21  Jmim 
1706.    J}esptiehM,U.l2^ 
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dappui  to  its  defenders  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. Such  a  position,  defended  by 
seventy  thousand  men,  directed  by 
able  generals,  might  well  be  deemed 
impregnable.  Bat  Marlborough,  with 
an  inferior  force,  resolved  to  attempt 
it.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  had  du- 
ficnlties  more  formidable  to  overcome 
than  even  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
in  front ;  the  timidity  of  the  antho- 
rities  at  the  Hague,  the  nervousness 
and  responsibility  of  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals, were  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
Villerors  redoubts.  It  required  all  the 
consummate  address  of  the  English 
general,  aided  by  the  able  co-operation 
of  General  Overkirk,  to  get  liberty 
ft-om  the  Dutch  authorities  to  engage 
in  any  offensive  undertaking.  At 
length,  however,  after  infinite  difficul- 
ty, a  council  of  waf,  at  headquarters, 
agreed  to  support  any  undertakins 
which  might  be  deemed  advisable;  and 
Marlborough  instantly  set  about  put- 
ting his  design  in  execution. 

The  better  to  conceal  the  real  point 
of  attack,  he  gave  out  that  a  march  to 
the  Moselle  was  to  be  immediately 
undertaken  ;  and  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  report,  the  corps  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Hays  was 
not  brought  forward  to  the  front.  At 
the  same  time  Overkirk  was  detached 
to  the  Allied  left  towards  Bourdine, 
and  Marlboroagh  followed  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  ostensibly  to  support 
him.  So  completely  was  Villeroi  im- 
posed upon,  that  he  drew  large  rein- 
forcements from  the  centre  to  his 
extreme  right ;  and  soon  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  grouped  round  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet  on  his  ex- 
treme right.  By  this  means  the  cen- 
tre was  seriously  weakened;  and 
Marlborough  instantly  assembled, 
with  every  imaginable  precaution  to 
avoid  discovery,  all  his  disposable 
forces  to  attack  the  weakened  part  of 
the  lines.  The  corps  hitherto  stationed 
on  the  Meuse  was  silently  brought 
up  to  the  front ;  Marlborough^ 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own 
English  and  German  troops,  whom 
he  had  carried  with  him  fVom  the 
Moselle ;  and  at  eight  at  night,  on  the 
17th  July,  the  whole  began  to  march, 
all  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  service 
on  which  they  were  to  be  engaged. 
Each  trooper  was  ordered  to  carry  a 
truss  of  hay  at  his  saddle-bow,  as  if  ft 


long  march  was  in  contemplation.  At 
the  same  instant  on  which  &e  columns 
under  Marlborough^s  orders  com- 
menced their  march,  0  verklrk  repassed 
the  Mehaigne  on  the  left,  and,  hid  by 
darkness,  fell  into  the  genersd  line  of 
the  advance  of  the  Allied  troops. 

No  fascines  or  gabions  had  been 
brought  along  to  pass  the  ditch,  for 
fear  of  exciting  alarm  in  the  Ihies. 
The  trusses  of  hay  alone  were  trusted 
to  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be 
equally  effectual,  and  less  likely  to 
awaken  suspicion.  At  four  in  the 
morning,  the  heads  of  the  columns, 
wholly  unperceived,  were  in  front  of 
the  French  works,  and,  covered  by  a 
thick  fog,  traversed  the  morass,  pass- 
ed the  Gheet  despite  its  steep  banks, 
carried  the  castle  of  Wange,  and,  rush- 
ing forward  with  a  swift  pace,  crossed 
the  ditch  on  the  trusses  of  hay,  and, 
in  three  weighty  columns,  scaleid  the 
rampart,  and  broke  into  the  enemy's 
works.  Hitherto  entire  success  had 
attended  this  admirably  planned  at- 
tack ;  but  the  alarm  was  now  given ; 
a  fresh  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men^ 
nnder  M.  D'Allegr^,  hastily  assembled^ 
and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
Allies,  now  distinctly  visible  in  the 
morning  light,  from  a  commanding 
battery.  Upon  this,  Marlborough  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  Lumley*s  Eng- 
lish horse,  and,  charging  vigorously, 
succeeded,  though  not  till  he  had  sus- 
tained one  repulse,  in  breaking  through 
the  line  thus  hastily  formed.  In  this 
charge  the  Duke  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  in  a  personal  conflict 
with  a  Bavarian  officer.  The  Allies 
now  crowded  in,  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  French,  panic-struck,  fled  on 
an  sides,  abandoning  the  whole  centre 
of  their  intrenchments  to  the  bold 
assailants.  Yilleroi,  who  had  become 
aware,  firom  the  retreat  of  Overkirk 
in  his  front,  that  some  attack  was  in 
contemplation,  but  ignorant  where 
the  tempest  was  to  fall,  remained  all 
night  under  arms.  At  length,  attract- 
ed by  the  heavy  fire,  he  approached 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  centre,  only 
in  time  to  see  that  the  position  waa 
broken  through,  and  the  lines  no  long- 
er tenable.  He  drew  off  his  whme 
troops  accordingly,  and  took  up  a  new 
position,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  stretching  fi^m  Elixheim  to* 
wards  Tirlemont.    It  was  part  of  the 
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design  of  the  Dake  to  have  intercept- 
ed the  line  of  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  prevented  them  from  reaching 
the  Dyle,  to  which  they  were  tend- 
ing ;  but  snch  was  the  obstinacy  and 
slowness  of  the  Dutch  generals,  that 
nothing  could  persuade  them  to  make 
any  further  exertion,  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  and  remonstrances  alike 
of  Marlborough  and  Overkirk,  they 
pitched  their  tents,  and  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  pursuit.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  YiUeroi  collected  his 
scattered  forces,  crossed  the  Dyle  in 
haste,  and  took  up  new  ground,  about 
eighteen  miles  in  the  rear,  with  his 
le^  sheltered  by  the  cannon  of  Lou- 
vain.  But,  though  the  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  thus  in- 
tercepted Marlborough  in  the  career 
of  victory,  and  rendered  his  success 
much  less  complete  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  yet  had  a  mighty 
blow  been  struck,  reflecting  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  skill  and  resolution 
of  the  English  general.  The  famous 
lines,  on  which  the  French  had  been 
labouring  for  months,  had  been  bro- 
ken throngh  and  carried,  during  a  noc- 
turnal conflict  of  a  few  hours ;  they 
had  lost  all  tbeur  redoubts  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  they 
were  armed ;  M.  D^Allegrd,  with 
l^elve  hundred  prisoners,  had  been 
taken ;  and  the  army  which  lately 
besieged  Liege  and  threatened  Maes- 
tricht,  was  now  driven  back,  defeated 
and  discouraged,  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Louvain. 

Overkirk,  who  had  so  ably  co-oper- 
tted  with  Marlborough  in  this  glori- 
ous victory,  had  the  magnanimity  as 
well  as  candour,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  States-general,  to  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess which  had  been  gained  entirely 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish general.*  But  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals, who  had  interrnptcd  his  career 
of  success,  had  the  malignity  to  charge 
the  consequences  of  their  misconduct 
on  his  head,  and  even  carried  their 
effrontery  so  far  as  to  accuse  hfm  of 
supineness  in  not  following  up  his 
success,  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
retreat  to  the  Dyle,  when  it  was  them- 


selves who  had  refased  to  obej  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Rains  of  extraordi- 
nary severity  fell  from  the  19tb  to  the 
2:5d  July,  which  rendered  all  offensive 
operations  impracticable,  and  gave 
Villeroi  time,  of  which  he  ably  avail- 
ed himself,  to  strengthen  his  position 
behind  the  Dyle  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  assailable  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  The  preci- 
ous moment,  when  the  enemy  might 
have  been  driven  from  it  in  the  first 
tumult  of  success,  had  been  lost. 

The  subsequent  success  in  the  Fle- 
mish campaign  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded to  its  brilliant  commencement. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch   mined 
every  thing.    This  gave  rise  to  recri- 
minations and  jealousies,  which  reit* 
dered  it  impracticable  even  for  the 
great  abilities  and  consummate  ad- 
dress of  Marlborough  to  effect  any 
thing  of  importance  with  the  hetero- 
geneous  array,    with    the    nominal    i 
command  of  which  he  was  invested. 
The  English  general  dispatched  hia 
adjutant-general.   Baron  Hompescfa,    ' 
to  represent  to  the  States- general  the 
impossibility  of  going  on  longer  with 
such  a  divided  responsibility;    bnt, 
though  they  listened  to  his  represen- 
tations, nothing  could  induce  them  to 
put   their  troops   under  the    direct 
orders    of   the    commander-in-chief. 
They  still  had  ''  field  deputies,''  as 
they  were  called,  who  were  invested 
with  the  entire  direction  of  the  Dutch 
troops;  and  as  they  were  civilians, 
wholly  unacquainted  with   military 
affairs,  they  had  recourse  on  every 
occasion  to  the  very  fractious  generals 
who  already  had  done  so  much  mis- 
chief to  the  common  cause.    In  vain 
Marlborough  repeatedly  endeavoared, 
as  he  himself  said,  **  to  cheat  them 
into  victory,"  by  getting  their  con- 
sent to  measures,  of  which  they  did 
not  see  the  bearing,   calculated  to 
achieve    that    object ;    their    timid, 
jealous  spirit  interposed  on  every  oc- 
casion to  mar  important  operations, 
and  the  corps  they  commanded  was 
too  considerable  to  admit  of  their 
being  undertaken  without  their  co- 
operation.   After  nine  days'  watching 


^  *  '^  It  i»^ a  justice  I  owe  to  the  Ouke  of  Marlborough  to  state,  that  the  whole 
Kbnour  of  the  etiterprise,  executed  with  so  much  skill  and  courage,  is  entirely 
due  to  Ma."— OwerWf I;  to  Statei-general,  Wth  July  1705.     Coxe,  II.  151. 
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the  enemy  across  the  Dyle,  Marl- 
borough proposed  to  cross  the  river 
near  Lonvain,  and  attack  the  enemy ; 
the  Dutch  deputies  interposed  their 
negative,  to  Marlborough^s  infinite 
mortification,  as,  in  his  own  words, 
**  it  spoiled  the  whole  campaign."  • 

Worn  out  with  these  long  delays, 
Marlborough  at  length  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  pass  the  river,  trusting  that 
the  Dutch,  when  they  saw  the  conflict 
once  seriously  engaged,  would  not  de- 
sert him.  But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  Dutch  not  only  failed  to 
execute  the  part  assigned  them  in  the 
combined  enterprise,  but  sent  infor- 
mation of  his  designs  to  the  enemy. 
The  consequence  was,  Villeroi  was  on 
his  guard.  All  the  Duke's  demon- 
strations could  not  draw  his  attention 
from  his  left,  where  the  real  attack  was 
intended ;  but  nevertheless  the  Duke 
pushed  on  the  English  and  Germans 
under  his  orders,  who  forced  the  pas- 
sage in  the  most  gallant  style.  But 
when  the  Duke  ordered  the  Dutch 
generals  to  support  the  attack  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  established  himself  in 
fbrce  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  re- 
fused to  move  their  men.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  this  attack,  as  well 
planned  and  likely  to  succeed  as  the 
famous  forcing  of  the  lines  a  fortnight 
before,  proved  abortive;  and  Marl- 
borough, burning  with  indignation, 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  when 
on  the  high-road  to  victory,  and  when 
the  river  had  been  crossed,  before 
they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  a  hundred 
men.  So  general  was  the  indignation 
at  this  shameful  return  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  generals  to  Marlborough 
for  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
their  country,  that  it  drew  forth  the 
strongest  expressions  from  one  of  his 


ablest,  but  most  determined  oppo- 
nents. Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  wrote 
to  him  at  this  juncture  : — *'  It  was 
very  melancholy  to  find  the  malice  of 
Slangenberg,  the  fears  of  Dopf,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  deputies,  to  roention 
no  more,  prevail  so  to  disappoint  your 
Grace,  to  their  prejudice  as  well  as 
ours.  We  hope  the  Dutch  have  agreed 
to  what  your  Grace  desires  of  them, 
without  which  the  war  becomes  a  jest 
to  our  enemies,  emd  can  end  in  nothing 
but  an  til  peace^  wfdch  U  certain  nan 
to  t«."  t 

Still  the  English  general  was  not 
discouraged.  His  publie  spirit  and 
patriotism  prevailed  over  his  just  pri- 
vate resentment.  Finding  it  impos* 
sible  to  prevail  on, the  Dutch  deputies, 
who,  in  every  sense,  were  so  many 
viceroys  over  him,  to  agree  to  any 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Dyle,  he  resolved  to  turn  it.  For  this 
purpose  the  army  was  put  in  motion 
on  the  14th  August ;  and,  defiling  to 
his  left,  he  directed  it  in  three  columns 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Dyle.  The 
march  was  rapid,  as  the  Duke  had  in- 
formation that  strong  reinforcements, 
detached  from  the  army  at  Alsace, 
would  join  Villeroi  on  the  18th.  They 
soon  came  to  ground  subsequently 
immortalized  in  English  story.  On 
Che  16th  they  reached  Genappe, 
where,  on  17th  June  1815,  the  Life- 
guards under  Lord  Anglesea  defeated 
the  French  lancers ;  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  enemy  retired  into  the 
fbrest  of  Soignies,  still  covering  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Allied  headquarters  were 
moved  to  Braine  la  Leude.  On  the 
17th  August,  a  skirmish  took  place  on 
the  plain  in  front  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
the  alarm  being  given,  the  Duke  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  rode  over  the 
*  field  where  Wellington  and  Napoleon 


^  "  On  Wednesday,  it  was  onanimously  resolved  we  should  pass  the  Dyle^  bat 
that  afternoon  there  fell  so  much  rain  as  rendered  it  impracticable ;  but  the  fkir 
weather  thiff  morning  made  me  determine  to  attempt  it^  Upon  this  the  deputies 
held  a  council  with  all  the  generals  of  Overkirk's  army,  who  have  unanimously  re- 
tracted their  opinions,  and  declared  the  passage  of  the  river  too  dangerous,  which 
resolution,  in  my  opinion,  UfUl  ruin  the  whole  eampaiffn.  They  have,  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  me  to  attack  the  French  on  their  left ;  but  I  know  they  will  let 
that  fall  also,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  ground.  It  is  very  mortifying  to  meet  more 
obstruction  from  friends  than  from  enemies ;  but  that  is  now  the  case  with  me  i 
yet  I  dare  not  show  my  resentment  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Dutch." — Marlbo^ 
rough  to  Oodolphin,  29th  July  1705.     Coxe,  II.  158. 

t  Bolingbroke  to  Marlborough,  August  18, 1705.     Coxe,  II.  160. 
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contended  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
afterguards.  The  French  upon  this 
retired  into  the  foi-est  of  Soignies,  and 
rested  at  Waterloo  for  the  night. 

The  slightest  glance  at  the  map 
must  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  hy 
this  cross  march  to  Genappe  and  Wa- 
terloo, Marlborough  had  gained  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
He  had  interposed  between  them  and 
France.    He  had  relinquished  for  the 
time,  it  is  true,  his  own  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  was  out  of  communication 
with  his  magazines ;  but  he  had  pro- 
vided for  this  by  taking  six  days'  pro- 
visions for  the  army  with  him ;  and 
he  could  now  force  the  French  to  fight 
or  abandon  Brussels,  and  retire  to- 
wards Antwerp— the  Allies  being  be- 
tween them  and  France.  Still  clinging 
to  their  fortified  lines  on  the  Dyle,  and 
desirous  of  covering  Brussels,  they  had 
only  occupied  the  wood  of  Soiguies 
with  their  right  wing ;  while  the  Allies 
occupied  all  the  open  country  from 
Genappe  to  Frischermont  and  Braine 
la  Leude,  with  their  advanced  posts 
up  to  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Mount  St 
John.    The  Allies  now  occupied  the 
ground,  afterwards  covered  by  Napo- 
leon's army  :  the  forest  of  Soiguies 
and    approaches   to    Brussels   were 
guarded  by  the  French.    Incalculable 
were  the  results  of  a  victory  gained 
in  such  a  position :  it  was  by  success 
gained  over  an  army  of  half  the  size, 
that  Napoleon  established  his  power 
in  so  surprising  a  manner  at  Marengo. 
Impressed  with  such  ideas,  Marlbo- 
rough, on  the  18th  August,  anxiously 
reconnoitred  the  ground ;  and  finding 
the  front  practicable  for  the  passage 
of  troops,  moved  up  his  men  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack.    The  artillery 
was  sent  to  Wavre ;  the  Allied  columns 
.  traversed  at  right  angles  the  line  of 
march  by  which  Blucher  advanced  to 
the  support  x)f  Wellington  on  the  18th 
June  1815. 

Had  Marlborough's  orders  been 
executed,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
gained  a  victory,  which,  from  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  armies,  could 
not  have  been  but  decisive ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  18th  August  1705,  might 
have  become  as  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  18th  June  1815.  Overkiri^  to 
whom  he  showed  the  ground  at  Over- 
Ische  which  he  had  destined  for  an  at- 
tack, perfectly  concmred  in  ^e  ex- 


pedience of  it,  and  orders  were  given 
to  bring  the  artillery  forward  to  com- 
mence a  cannonade.    By  the  malice 
or  negligence  of  Slangenberg,  who  bad 
again  violated  his  express  instructions, 
and  permit'ted  the  baggage  to  inter- 
mingle with  the  artillery-train,  the 
guns   had   not   arrived,    and   some 
hours  were  lost  before  they  could  be 
pushed  up.    At  length,  at  noon,  the 
guns  were  brought  forward,  and  the 
troops  being  in  lUie,  Marlborough  rode 
along  the  front  to  give  his  last  orders. 
The  English  and  Germans  were  in  the 
highest  spirits,  anticipating   certain 
victory  from  the  relative  position  of 
the  armies ;  the  French  fighting  with 
their  faces  to  Paris,  the  Allies  with 
theirs  to  Brussels.     But  again  the 
Dutch  deputies  and  generals  interpos- 
ed, alleging  that  the  enemy  was  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  success.    **  Grentle- 
men,"  said  Marlborough  to  the  circle 
of  generals  which  surrounded  him, 
*^  I  have  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and 
made  dispositions  for  an  attack.    I 
am  convinced  that  conscientiously,  and 
as  men  of  honour,  we  cannot  now  re- 
tire without  an  action.    Should  we 
neglect  this  opportunity,  we  must  be 
responsible  before  God  and  man.  Yon 
see  the  confusion  which  pervades  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  their  embar- 
rassment at  our  manoeuvres.    I  leave 
you  to  judge  whether  we  should  attack 
to-day,  or  wait  till  to-morrow.    It  is 
indeed  late ;  but  you  must  oonsider, 
that  by  throwing  up  intrenchments 
during  the  night,  the  enemy  will  ren- 
der their  position  far  more  difficult  to 
force."    ^*  Murder  and  massacre,*'  re- 
plied    Slangenberg.      Marlborongh, 
upon  this,  offered  him  two  EngHsh  for 
every  Dutch  battalion ;  but  this  too 
the  Dutchman  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  he  did  not  understand  English. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  offered  to  give 
him  German  regiments;  but  this  too 
was  declined,  upon  the  pretence  that 
the  attack  would  be  too  hazardous. 
Marlborough,  upon  this,  turned  to  the 
deputies  and  said — ^^  I  disdain  to  send 
troops  to  dangers  which  I  will  not 
myself  encounter.    I  will  lead  them 
where  the  peril  is  most  immment.    I 
adjure  you,  gentlemen  I  for  the  love 
of  God  and  your  country,  do  not  let 
us  neglect  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity."   But  it  was  all  in  vain;  and 
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instead  of  acting,  the  Dutch  deputies 
and  generals  spent  three  hours  in  de- 
bating, until  night  came  on  and  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  any  thing.  Such 
was  Marlborough^s  chagrin  at  this 
disappointment,  that  he  said,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  **  I  am  at  this 
moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was 
four  days  ago.'^ 

Next  day,  as  Marlborough  had  fore- 
seen, the  enemy  had  strengthened 
their  position  with  field-works;  so  that 
it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  get  the 
Dntchr  to  agree  to  an  attack  which 
then  would  indeed  have  been  hazard- 
ous, though  it  was  not  so  the  evening 
before.  The  case  was  now  irremedi- 
able. The  six  days*  bread  he  had 
taken  with  him  was  on  the  point  of 
being  exhausted,  and  a  p:  jtracted 
campaign  without  communication 
with  his  magazines  was  impracticable. 
"With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  Marl- 
borough remeasured  his  steps  to  the 
ground  he  had  left  in  front  of  the 
Dyle,  and  gave  orders  for  destroying 
the  lines  of  Lean,  which  he  had  car- 
ried with  so  much  ability.  His 
vexation  was  increased  afterwai*ds, 
by  finding  that  the  consternation  of 
the  French  had  been  such  on  the  18th 
August,  when  he  was  so  urgent  to 
attack  them,  that  they  intended  only 
to  have  made  a  show  of  resistance,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  their  baggage 
and  heavy  guns  to  retire  to  Biussels. 
To  all  appearance  Marlborough,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  shamefrdly  thwart- 
ed, would  have  illustrated  the  forest 
of  Soignies  by  a  victory  as  decisive  as 
that  of^  Blenheim,  and  realized  the 
triumphant  entrance  to  Brussels  which 
Napoleon  anticipated  from  his  attack 
on  Wellington  on  the  same  ground  a 
hundred  years  afterwards. 

Nothing  further,  of  any  moment, 
was  done  in  this  campaign,  except  the 
capture  of  Lean  and  levelling  of  the 
enemy^s  lines  on  the  Gheet.  Marl- 
borough wrote  a  formal  letter  to  the 
States,  in  which  he  regretted  the  op- 


Sortunity  which  had  been  lost,  which 
[.  Overkirk  had  coincided  with  him 
in  thinking  promised  a  great  and 
glorious  victory ;  and  he  added,  "  my 
heart  is  so  full  that  I  cannot  forbear 
representing  to  your  High  Mightinesses 
on  this  occasion,  that  I  find  my  au- 
thority here  to  be  much  less  than 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  command 
your  troops  in  Germany."*  The 
Dutch  generals  sent  in  their  counter- 
memorial  to  their  government,  which 
contains  a  curious  picture  of  their  idea 
of  the  subordination  and  direction  of 
an  army,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
jealousy  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  common  cause.  They  complain- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
^^  without  holding  a  council  of  war, 
made  two  or  three  marches  for  the 
execution  of  some  design  formed  by  his 
Grace ;  and  we  cannot  conceal  from 
your  High  Mightinesses  that  fidl  the 
generals  of  our  army  think  it  very 
strange  that  they  should  not  liave  the 
least  notice  of  tlie  said  marches.^^  f  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  Marl- 
borough, like  every  other  good  gene- 
ral, kept  his  designs  to  himself,  from 
the  impossibility  of  otherwise  keep- 
ing them  from  the  enemy ;  and  that 
he  had  the  additional  motive,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  deputies  and  gene- 
rals, of  being  desirous  ^^  to  cheat  them 
into  victory.'' 

Chagrined  by  disappointment,  and 
fully  convinced,  as  Wellington  was 
after  his  campaign  with  Cuesta  and 
the  Spaniards  at  Talavera,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
further  with  such  impediments,  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  thrown  in  his 
way,  Marlborough  retired,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  to  Tirlemont, 
the  mineral  waters  of  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him;  and,  in  the 
end  of  October,  the  troops  on  both 
sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  His 
vexation  with  the  Dutch  at  this  period 
strongly  appeared  in  his  private  let- 
ters to  his  intimate  friends;^  but, 
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*  Marlborough  to  the  Stotes,  Wavre,  19th  August  1705.    Desp.  II.  224. 

t  Dutch  Geuerals'  Menu     Cowe,  XL  174. 

t  "  Several  prisoners  whom  we  have  taken,  aa  well  aa  the  deserters^  asaore  us, 
that  they  should  have  made  no  other  defence  but  such  as  might  have  given  them 
time  to  draw  off  their  army  to  Brusselsy  where  their  baggage  was  already  gone. 
By  thu  you  may  imagine  how  I  am  vexed,  seeing  very  plainly  I  am  joined  with 
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though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  nt- 
roost  during  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  both  by  memorials 
to  his  own  government,  and  represen- 
tations to  the  Dutch  rulers,  to  get 
the  direction  of  the  army  put  upon  a 
better  footing,  yet  he  had  magnanim- 
ity and  patriotism  enough  to  sacrifice 
his  private  feelings  to  the  public  good. 
Instead  of  striving,  therefore,  to  in- 
flame the  resentment  of  the  English 
cabinet  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals,  he  strove  only  to  moderate 
it ;  and  prevailed  on  them  to  suspend 
the  sending  of  a  formal  remonstrance, 
which  they  had  prepared,  to  the 
States-general,  till  the  effect  of  his 
own  private  representation  in  that 
quarter  was  first  ascertained.  The 
result  proved  that  he  had  judged 
wisely ;  his  disinterested  conduct  met 
with  the  deserved  reward.  The  pa- 
triotic party,  both  in  England  and  at 
the  Hague,  was  strongly  roused  in  his 
favour;  the  factious  accusations  of 
the  English  Tories,  like  those  of  the 
Whigs  a  century  after  against  Wel- 
lington, were  silenced ;  the  States- 
general  were  compelled  by  the  public 
indignation  to  withdraw  from  their 
commands  the  generals  who  had 
thwarted  his  measures  ;  and,  without 
risking  the  union  of  the  two  powers, 
the  factious,  selfish  men  who  had 
endangered  the  object  of  their  alli- 
ance, were  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
means  of  doing  mischief. 

But  while  the  danger  was  thus  abated 
in  one  quarter,  it  only  became  more 
serious  in  another.  The  Dutch  had 
been  protected,  and  hindered  from 
breaking  off  from  the  alliance,  only 
by  endangering  the  fidelity  of  the 
Austrians;  and  it  had  now  become 


indispensable,  at  all  hazards,  to  do 
something  to  appease  their  jealousies. 
The  Imperial  cabinet,  in  addition  to 
the    war    in    Italy,   on    the   Upper 
Rhine,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
now  involved  in  serious  hostilities  in 
Hungary ;   and  felt  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  impossibility,  of  maintaining 
the  contest  at  once  in  so  many  differ* 
ent  quarters.     The  cross  march  of 
Marlborough  from   the   Moselle   to 
Flanders,  however  loudly  called  for 
by  the  danger  and  necessities  of  the 
States,  had  been  viewed  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  by  the  Emperor,  as  tending 
to  lead  the  war  away  from  the  side 
of  Lorraine,  with  which  the  Grerman 
interests  were  wound  np;   and  the 
instances  were  loud  and  fi^qnent,  that^ 
noW  that  the  interests  of  the  Datch 
trere    sufficiently    provided   for,    be 
should  return  with  the  English  con- 
tingent to  that,  the  proper  theatre  of 
offensive   operations.    But   Marlbo- 
rough's experience  had  taught  bim, 
that    as   little   reliance   was  to    be 
placed  on  the  co-operation   of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  lesser 
German  powers,  as  on  that  of  the 
Dutch;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  alto- 
gether in  vain  to  attempt  another 
campaign  either  in  Germany  or  Flan- 
ders, unless  some  more  effectual  mea- 
sures  were   taken   to  appease   the 
jealousies,  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  this  discoitlant  alliance,  than 
had  hitherto  been  done.    With  this 
view,  after  having  arranged  matters 
to  his  satisfaction  at  the  Hague,  when 
Slangenberg  was  removed  from  the 
command,  he  repaired  to  Vienna  in 
November,  and  thence  soon  after  to 
Berlin. 
;  MarlborongVs   extraordinary  ad- 


people  who  will  never  do  any  thing." — ilfar{6oroic^A  io  Oodolphm,  Auffutt  24 
1705. 

"  M.  Overkirk  et  moi  avons  d  abord  6t^  reconnaitre  les  postes  que  nous  toq. 
lions  attaquer,  et  Tarm^  6tant  rangee  en  bataille  sur  le  midi,  nous  avions  tout 
d'esperer,  ayec  la  benediction  du  ciel,  rn  notre  superiorite^  et  la  bont^  des  troopesy 
uno  heureuse  joom^e ;  mais  MM.  les  deputes  de  Tetat  ayant  voulu  cousuUer 
leurs  generaux,  et  les  trouvant  de  differentes  sentiments  d^avec  M  Overkirk  et 
moi,  ils  n*ont  pas  voulu  passer  outre.  De  sorte  que  tout  notre  dessein,  apr^ 
Tavoir  mSn^  jasque  Ik,  a  ^chone,  et  nous  avons  rebromssd  chemin  pour  aller  com* 
mencer  la  demolition  des  Lignes,  et  prendre  Lean.  Vous  pouvez  bien  croire,  Mon- 
sieur, que  je  suis  au  d^sespoir  d'etre  obligS  d'essuyer  encore  ce  contretemps ;  mais 
je  vois  bien  qu'il  ne  fant  pas  plus  songer  k  agir  offensivcment  avec  ces  messteura^ 
puisqu'  ils  ne  veulent  rieu  risquer  quand  meme  ils  ont  tout  Tadvantage  de  lear 
cdt£."  —  Marlborough  au  ComU  «U  Wartmberg,  Wavr4,  20  Ao^  1705.  JDm^ 
spatches,  II.  226. 
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dress  and  powers  of  pecsnasion  did 
/'  not  desert  him  on  this  critical  occa- 
sion.   Never  was  more  strongly  ex- 
emplified the  troth  of  Chestei-field's 
remark,  that  manner  had  as  mnch 
weight  as  matter  in  procuring  him 
sacccss ;  and  that  he  was  elevated  to 
greatness  as  mnch  on  the  wings  of 
the  Graces  as  by  the  strength  of  Mi- 
nerva.   Great  as  were  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  holding  together 
the  grand  alliance,  they  all  yielded  to 
the  magic  of  his  name  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  manner.    At  Bemsberg 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Elector  a  promise  for  the  increase  of 
his  contingent,  and  leave  for  it  to  be 
sent  into  Italy,  wnere  its  co-operation 
was  required ;  at  Frankfort  he  over- 
came, by  persuasion  and  address,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden ; 
and  at  Vienna  he  was  magnificently 
received,  and  soon  obtained  unbound- 
ed credit  with  the  Emperor.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  the  most  flattering  assu- 
rances of  esteem ;  and  f^ted  by  the 
nobles,  who  vied  w^ith  each  other  in 
demonstrations  of  respect  to  the  illus- 
trious conqueror  of  Blenheim.  During 
his  short  sojourn  of  a  fortnight  there, 
be  succeeded  in  allaying  the  suspi- 
cions and  quieting  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Emperor,  which  no  other  man 
could  have  done;  and,  having  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  the  next  campaign, 
and  raised,  on  his  own  credit,  a  loan 
of  100,000  crowns  for  the  imperial 
court  from  the  bankers,  as  well  as  pro- 
mised one  of  L.250,000  more,  which 
he  afterwards  obtained  in  I^ondon, 
he  set  out  for  Berlin,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  not  less  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  exertions  and  appease  the 
complaints  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  30th  No- 
vember, and  on  the  same  evening  had 
an  audience  of  the  King,  to  whose 
strange  and  capricious  temper  he  so 
completely    accommodated    himself, 
that  he  allayed  all  his  discontents,  and 
brought  him  over  completely  to  his 
views.  He  prevailed  on  him  to  renew 
the  treaty  for  the  furnishing  of  eight 
thousand  men  to  aid  the  common 
cause,  and  to  repair  the  chasms  occa- 
sioned by  the  campaign  in  their  ranks, 
as  well  as  revoke  the  orders  which 
had  been  issued  for  their  return  from 
Italy,  where  their  removal  would  have 


proved  of  essential  detriment.    This 
concession,  in  the  words  of  the  prime 
minister  who  announced  it,  was  grant- 
ed *^  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Queen, 
and  of  particular  friendship  to  the 
Duke.^*    From  Berlin  he  went,  loaded 
with  honours  and  presents,  to  Han- 
over, where  jealousies  of  a  different 
kind,  but  not  less  dangerous,  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  appre- 
hensions there  entertained,  that  the 
Whigs  were  endeavouring  to  thwart 
the  eventual  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Marlborough^s  address,  however,  here 
also  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  diffi- 
cnlties ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  only  a 
tew  days,  he  departed  in  the  highest 
favour  both  with  the  Elector  and  his 
mother.    From  thence  he  hastened 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  remained  a 
fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  a  great 
degree  in  removing  those  difficulties, 
and  smoothing  down  those  jealousies, 
which  had  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
common  cause  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign.    He  prevailed  on  the  Dutch  to 
reject  separate  offers  of  accommoda- 
tion, which  had  been  made  to  them  by 
the  French  government.  Having  thus 
put  all  things  on  as  favourable  a  foot- 
ing as  could  be  hoped  for  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  embarked  for  England  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1705 — having 
overcome  greater  difficulties,  and  ob- 
tained greater  advantages,  in  the  course 
of  this  winter  campaign,  with  his  di- 
vided allies,  than  he  ever  did  during 
a  summer  campaign  with  the  enemy. 
Every  one,  how  cursorily  soever  he 
may  be  acquainted  with  Wellington's 
campaigns,  must  be  struck  with  th^ 
great  similarity  between  the  difficul- 
ties which  thus  beset  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  career,  and  those  which  at  a  subse- 
quent period  so  long  hampered  the 
genius  and  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
England's  greatest  general.  Slangen- 
berg's  jealousy  was  an  exact  counter- 
part of  that  of  Cuesta  at  Talavcra ; 
the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Portuguese  regency ;  the  difficulty  of 
appeasing  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  identical  with  that  which  so 
often  compelled  Wellington  to  hurry 
from  the  field  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz. 
Such  is  the  selfishness  of  human  na- 
ture that  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
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men,  actuated  by  different  interests, 
to  concur  in  any  measures  for  the  ge- 
neral good  but  under  the  pressure  of 
immediate  danger,  so  threatening  as 
to  be  obvious  to  eveir  understanding, 
or  by  the  influence  of  ability  and  ad- 
dress of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is 
this  which  in  tvety  age  has  caused  the 
weakness  of  the  best-cemented  con- 
federacies, and  so  often  enabled  single 
powers,  not  possessing  a  fourth  part 
of  their  material  resources,  to  triumph 
over  them.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  al- 
laying those  jealousies,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  qualities  of  the 
general  of  an  alliance  is  to  be  found. 

Marlborough  sailed  for  the  Conti- 
nent, to  take  the  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the 
20th  April  1706.  His  design  was  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  war  into 
Italy,  as  luffairs  had  become  so  unpro- 
mising in  that  quarter  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  desperate.  The  Imperialists  had 
been  surprised  by  the  French  general, 
Yendome,  in  their  quarters  near  Como, 
and  driven  into  the  mountains  behind 
that  town  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men ;  so  that  all  hold  of  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  was  lost.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  even  threatened 
with  a  siege  in  his  capital  of  Turin. 
The  Margrave  of  Baden  was  display- 
ing his  usual  fractious  and  impracti- 
cable disposition  on  the  Upper  Rhine : 
it  seemed,  in  Marlborough's  words, 
**  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
but  to  cover  his  own  capital  and  resi- 
dence." In  Flanders,  the  habitual  pro- 
crastination and  tardiness  of  the  Dutch 
had  so  thrown  back  the  preparations, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  the 
campaign  so  early  as  he  had  intended ; 
and  the  jealousies  of  the  cabinets  of 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen  had  again  re- 
vived  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  aid 
was  to  be  expected  either  from  the 
Prussian  or  Danish  contingents.  It 
was  chiefly  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  troublesome  and  inconstant 
neighbours,  that  Marlborough  was  so 
desirous  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
war  to  Italy,  where  he  would  have 
been  beyond  their  reach.  But  all  his 
efforts  failed  in  indncmg  the  States- 
general  to  allow  any  part  of  their 
troops  to  be  employed  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  that  they 


would  consent  to  hazard  their  foroesv 
in  an  expedition  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  interests,  to  so  dis- 
tant a  quarter.  The  umbrage  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  at  the  oondact  oi 
Queen  Anne,  had  become  so  exces- 
sive, that  he  positively  refused  to  let 
his  contingent  march.  The  Danes 
and  Hessians  excused  themselves  on 
various  pretences  firom  moving  their 
troops  to  the  south ;  and  the  EmperoTy 
instead  of  contributing  any  thmg  to 
the  war  in  Flanders,  was  urgent  that 
succour  should  be  sent,  and  that  the 
English  general  should,  in  person, 
take  the  command  on  the  Moselle. 
Marlborough  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
English  troops,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  Holland;  but  they  amounted  to 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men ;  and,  on 
the  19th  May,  he  set  out  from  the 
Hague  to  take  the  command  of  this 
force,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  old 
French  frontier  on  the  liver  Dyle. 
Marshal  Villeroi  had  there  collected 
sixty-two  thousand  men ;  so  that  the 
two  armies,  in  point  of  numerical 
strength,  were  very  nearly  equaL 

The  English  general  had  established 
a  secret  correspondence  with  one  Pas- 
quini,  an  inhabitant  of  Namnr,  through 
whose  agency,  and  that  of  some  other 
citizens  of  the  town  who  were  in- 
clined to  the  Imperial  interest,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  important  fortress. 
To  facilitate  that  attempt,  and  have 
troops  at  hand  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  that  might  be 
afforded  them  in  that  quarter,  he 
moved  towards  Tirlemont,  directing 
his  march  by  the  sources  of  the  LitUe 
Gheet.  Determined  to  cover  Namor, 
and  knowing  that  the  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians  were  absent,  Yillenn 
marched  out  of  his  lines,  in  order  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  and 
give  battle  in  the  open  field.  On  the 
20th  May,  the  English  and  Dutdi 
forces  effected  their  junction  at  Bit- 
sia;  and  on  the  day  following  the 
Danish  contingent  arrived,  Miu-lbo* 
rough  having  by  great  exertions  per- 
suaded them  to  come  up  from  the 
Bhine,  upon  receiving  a  guarantee  for 
their  pay  from  the  Dutch  government. 
This  raised  his  force  to  seventy-three 
battalions  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four squadrons.  The  French  had 
seventy-four  battalions  and  one  hon- 
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dred  and  twenty-eight  squadrons ;  but 
they  had  a  much  greater  advantage 
in  the  homogeneous  quality  of  their 
troops,  who  were  all  of  one  country ; 
while  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  drawn  from  three  different  na- 
tions, speaking  different  languages, 
and  many  of  whom  had  never  acted 
in  the  field  together.  Cadogan,  with 
six  hundred  horse,  formed  the  van- 
l^ard  of  Marlborough's  army ;  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  22d,  he  beheld  the 
enemy's  army  grouped  in  dense  masses 
in  the  strong  camp  of  Mont  St  Andr^. 
As  their  position  stretched  directly 
across  the  allied  line  of  march,  a  battle 
was  unavoidable;  and  Marlborough 
no  sooner  was  informed  of  it,  than 
with  a  joyous  heart  he  prepared  for 
the  conflict. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
and  which  has  become  so  famous  by 
the  battle  of  Bamilies  which  follow- 
ed, was  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
plateau  forming  the  highest  ground  in 
Brabant,  immediately  above  the  two 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet,    The  pla^ 
teau  above  them  is  varied  by  gentle 
undulations,  interspersed  with  garden 
grounds,   and   dotted  with    coppice 
woods.    From  it  the  two  Gheets,  the 
Mehaigne  and  the  Dyle,  take  then: 
source,  and  flow  in  different  directions, 
so  that  it  is  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  whole  country.    The  descents 
from  the  summit  of  the  plateau  to 
the  Great  Gheet  are  steep  and  abrupt ; 
but  the  other  rivers  rise  in  marshes 
and  mosses,  which  are  very  wet,  and  in 
some  places  impassable.  Marlborough 
was  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
position  on  the  summit  of  this  emi- 
nence, and  he  had  used  all  the  dispatch 
in  his  power  to  reach  it  before  the 
enemy ;  but  Villeroi  had  less  ground 
to  go  over,  and  had  his  troops  in  battle 
array  on  the  summit  before  the  Eng- 
lish appeared  in  sight.    The  position 
which  they  occupied  ran  dong  the 
front  of  a  curve  facing  inWards,  and 
overhanging  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Gheet.  Their  troops  extended  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  above  the  mar- 
shes,   having   thje  village  of  Autre 
Egllse  in  its  front  on  the  extreme 
left,  the  villages  of  Offuz  and  Rami- 
lies  in  its  front,  and  its  extreme  right 
on  the  high  grounds  which  overhung 
the  course  of  the  Mehaigne,  and  the 
old  chaussde  of  Brunehand  which  ran 


near  and  parallel  to  its  banks.  Their 
right  stretched  to  the  Mehaigne,  on 
which  it  rested,  and  the  village  of 
Tavieres  on  its  banks  was  strongly 
occupied  by  foot-soldiers.  The  French 
foot  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with 
the  villages  in  their  front  strongly  oc- 
cupied by  infantry.  In  Bamilies 
alone  twenty  battalions  were  posted. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  horse  was 
arranged  also  in  two  lines  on  the 
right,  across  the  chauss^e  of  Brune- 
hand, by  which  part  of  the  Allied  co- 
lumn was  to  advance.  On  the  high- 
est point  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  in  the  rear  of  their  ex- 
treme right,  commanding  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  behind  the  mass  of 
cavalry,  was  the  tomb  or  barrow  of 
Ottomond,  a  German  hero  of  renown 
in  ancient  days,  which  it  was  evident 
would  become  the  subject  of  a  des- 
perate strife  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  conflict  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Marlborough   no  sooner  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  position  than  he 
formed  his  own  plan  of  attack.    His 
troops  were  divided  into  ten  columns ; 
the  cavalry  being  into  two  lines  on 
each  wing,  the  infantry  in  six  columns 
in  the  centre.    He  at  once  saw  that 
the  French  right,  surmounted  by  the 
lofty  plateau  on  which  the  tomb  of 
Ottomond  was  placed,  was  the  key  of 
the  position,  and  against  that  he  re- 
solved to  direct  the  weight  of  his  on- 
set ;  but  the  better  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  he   determined    to  make  a 
vehement  false  attack  on  the  village 
of  Autre  Eglise  and  the  French  left. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  allies  and  enemy  respectively,  fa- 
voured this  design;  for  the  French 
were  posted  round  the  circumference 
of  a  segment,  while  the  allies  occupied 
the  centre  and  chord,  so  that  they 
could  move  with  greater  rapidity  than 
their  opponents  from  one  part  of  the 
field  to  another.    Marlborough's  stra- 
tagem was  entirely  successfql.     He 
formed,  in  the  first   instance,  with 
some  ostentation,  a  weighty  column 
of  attack  opposite  to  the  French  left, 
menacing  the  village  of  Autre  Eglise. 
No  sooner  did  Villeroi  perceive  this 
than  he  drew  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  from  his  centre  behind  Offuz, 
and  marched  them  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  reinforce  the  threatened 
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point  on  his  left.  When  Marlborough 
saw  this  cross-movement  fairly  com- 
menced, skilfully  availing  himself  of 
a  rising  ground  on  which  the  front  ot 
his  column  of  attack  on  his  right  was 
placed,  he  directed  the  secondl  ine  and 
columns  in  support  when  the  front 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
where  they  obstructed  the  view  of 
those  behind  them,  to  halt  in  a  hollow 
where  they  could  not  be  seen,  and 
immediately  after,  still  concealed  from 
the  enemy's  sight,  to  defile  rapidly  to 
the  left  till  they  came  into  the  rear  of 
the  left  centre.  The  Danish  horse, 
twenty  squadrons  strong,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  were  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  a  third  line  be- 
hind the  cavabry  of  the  left  wing,  so 
as  to  bring  the  weight  of  his  horse  as 
well  as  foot  into  that  quarter. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  cannonade 
began  on  both  sides,  and  that  of  the 
French  played  heavily  on  the  columns 
of  the  confederates  advancing  to  the 
attack.  The  Allied  right  wing,  direct- 
ed against  Autre  Eglisc,  steadily  ad- 
vanf^ed  up  the  slopes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Gheet  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau;  but  there  they  halted,  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  opened  their  fii*e 
in  such  a  position  as  to  conceal  entirely 
the  transfer  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
in  their  rear  to  the  Allied  left.  No 
sooner  had  they  reached  it,  than  the 
attack  began  in  real  earue^jt,  and  with 
a  preponderating  force  in  that  direc- 
tion. Colonel  Wertonville,  with  four 
Dutch  battalions,  advanced  against 
Tavieres,  while  twelve  battalions  in 
columns  of  companies,  supported  by 
a  strong  reserve,  began  the  attack  on 
Ramilies  in  the  left;  centre.  The  ve- 
hemence of  this  assault  soon  convin- 
ced Villeroi  that  the  real  attack  of  the 
Allies  was  in  that  quarter ;  but  he  had 
no  reserve  of  foot  to  support  the  troops 
in  the  villages,  every  disposable  man 
having  been  sent  off  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  Autre  Eglise.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  hastily  ordered  fourteen 
squadrons  of  horse  to  dismount,  and, 
supported  by  two  Swiss  battalions, 
moved  them  up  to  the  support  of  the 
troops  in  Tavieres.  Before  they  could 
arrive,  however,  the  Dutch  battalions 
had  with  great  gallantry  carried  that 
village ;  and  Marlborough,  directing 
the  Danish  horse,  under  the  brave 
Duiie  of  Wirtemberg,    against   the 


flank  of  the  dismounted  dragoons,  as 
they  were  in  column  and  marching 
np,  speedily  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
hurled  back  the  Swiss  in  confusion  on 
the  French  horse,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  support. 

Following  up  lus  success,  Overfcirk 
next  charged  the  first  line  of  advan- 
cing French  cavalry  with  the  first  line 
of  the  Allied  horse,  and  such  was  the 
vigour  of  his  onset,  that  the  enemy 
were  broken  and  thrown  back.     But 
the  second  line  of  French  and  Bava- 
rian horse  soon  came  up,  and  assail- 
ing Overkirk's  men  when  they  were 
disordered  by  success,  and  little  ex- 
pecting another  struggle,  overthrew 
theqi  without  difficulty,  drove  them 
back  in  gi*eat  confusion,  and  almost 
entirely  restored  the  battle  in   that 
quarter.    The  danger  was  imminent 
that  the  victorious  French  horse,  hav- 
ing cleared  the  open  ground  of  their 
opponents,  would  wheel  about  and 
attack  in  rear  the  twelve  batcaliocs 
who  were  warmly  engaged  with  the 
attack  on  Ramilies.    Marlborough  in- 
stantly saw  the  danger,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  seventeen  squa- 
drons at  hand,  himself  led  them  on 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
horse;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  orders  for  every  disposable  sabre 
to  come  up  from  his  right  with  the 
utmost    expedition.      The    moment 
was    critical,   and   nothing  but  the 
admirable  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  English  general  re- 
trieved the  Allied  affairs.  Leading  on 
the  reserve  of  the  Allied  horse  with 
his  wonted  gallantry,  under  a  dread- 
ful fire  from  the  French  batteries  on 
the  heights  behind  liamilies,  he  was 
recognised  by  some  French  troopers, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  ser\'ed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  made  a 
sudden  rush  at  him.    They  had  well- 
nigh  made  him  prisoner,  for  they  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  the  Duke  be- 
fore his  men  could  come  up  to  the  res- 
cue, and  he  only  extricat^  himselt 
fix>m  the  throng  of  assailants  by  fight- 
ing his  way  out,  like  the  knights  of 
old,  sword  in  hand.    lie  next  tried  to 
leap  a  ditch,  but  his  horse  fell  in  the 
attempt;  and  when  mounting  another 
horse,  given  him  by  his  aide-de-camp 
Captain  Moles  worth,  Colonel  Bing- 
field,  his  equery,  who  held  the  stir- 
rup, had  his  head  carried  off  by  a  can- 
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non  ball.  The  imminent  danger  of 
their  beloved  general,  however,  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  hla  troops,  whom 
the  dreadful  severity  of  the  cannonade 
ha4,  during  the  scuffle,  thrown  into 
disorder ;  and,  re-forming  with  great 
celerity,  they  again  returned  with  des- 
perate resolution  to  the  charge. 

At    this   critical    moment,   when 
nothing   was    as    yet  decided,    the 
twenty  fresh  squadrons  whom  Marl- 
borough had  so  opportunely  called  up 
from  the  Allied  right,  were  seen  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed,  but  still  in  regular 
order,  on  the  plain  behind  this  despe- 
rate conflict.    Halting  directly  in  rear 
of  the  spot  where  the  horse  on  both 
sides  were  so  vehemently  engaged, 
they  wheeled  into  line,  and  advanced, 
in  close  order  and  admirable  array, 
to  the  support  of  the  Duke.    En- 
couraged by  this  powerful  reinforce- 
ment, the  whole  Allied  cavalry  re- 
formed, and  crowded  forward  in  three 
lines,  with  loud  shouts,  to  the  attack 
of  the  now  intimidated  and  disheart- 
ened French.    They  no  longer  with- 
stood   the  onset,   but,  turning  their 
horses'  heads,  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  low  grounds  between  Kamilies 
and  the  old  chanss^e  were  quickly  pass- 
ed, and  the  victorious  horse,  pressing 
up  the  slope  on  the  opposite  side, 
erelong  reached  the  summit  of  the 
plateau.    The  tomb  of  Ottomond,  its 
highest  point,  and  visible  from  the 
whole  field  of  battle,  was  soon  seen 
resplendent  with  sabres  and  cuirasses, 
amidst  a  throng  of  horse ;  and  deafen- 
ing shouts,  heard  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  both  armies,  announced  that 
the  crowning  point  and  key  of  the 
whole  position  was  carried. 

But  Villeroi  was  an  able  and  de- 
termined general,  and  his  soldiers 
fought  with  the  inherent  bravery  of 
the  French  nation.  The  contest,  thus 
virtually  decided,  was  not  yet  over. 
A  fierce  fight  was  raging  around 
Ramilies,  where  the  garrison  of 
twenty  French  battalions  opposed  a 
stout  resistance  to  Schultz's  grena- 
diers. By  degrees,  however,  the  latter 
gained  ground ;  two  Swiss  battalions, 
which  had  long  and  resolutely  held 
their  ground,  were  at  length  forced 
back  into  the  village,  and  some  of  the 
nearest  houses  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.  Upon  this  the  whole 
rushed  forward,  and  drove  the  enemy 


in  a  mass  out  of  it  towards  the 
high  grounds  in  their  rear.  The  Mar- 
quis Mafifei,  however,  rallied  two  regi- 
ments of  Cologne  guards,  in  a  hollow 
way  leading  up  from  the  village  to 
the  plateau,  and  opposed  so  vigorous 
a  resistance  that  he  not  only  checked 
the  pursuit  but  regained  part  of  the 
village.  But  Marlborough,  whose  eye 
was  every  where,  no  sooner  saw  this 
tlian  he  ordered  up  twenty  battalions 
in  reserve  behind  the  centre,  and  they 
speedily  cleared  the  village;  and 
MafTei,  with  his  gallant  troops,  being 
charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious 
horse  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  village  by  the  in- 
fantry, was  made  prisoner,  and  al- 
most all  his  men  taken  or  destroyed. 

The  victory  was  now  decided  on  the 
British  left  and  centre,  where  alone 
the  real  attack  had  been  made.    But 
so  vehement  had  been  the  onset,  so 
desperate  the  passage  of  arms  which 
bad  taken  place,    that  though    the 
battle  had.  lasted  little  more  than 
three  hours,  the  victors  were  nearly 
in  as  great  disorder  as  the  vanquished. 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  were  blend- 
ed together  in  wiKl  confusion ;  es- 
pecially between  Bamilies  and  the 
Mehaigne,  and   tnence   up   to   the 
tomb  of  Ottomond,  in  consequence 
of  the  various  charges  of  all  arms 
which  had  so  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other  on  the   same   narrow  space. 
Marlborough,  seeing  this,  halted  his 
troops,  before  hazarding  any  thing  fur- 
ther, on  the  ground  where  they  stood, 
which,  in  the  left  and  centre^  was 
where  the  enemy  had  been  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  Villeroi 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  breath- 
ing-time   to    endeavour  to  re-form 
his  broken  troops,  and  take  up  a  new 
line  from  Geest-a-Gerompont,  on  his 
right,     through     Offuz     to    Autre 
Eglise,  still  held  by  its  original  gar- 
rison, on  his  left.    But  in  making  the 
retrograde  movement,  so  as  to  get 
his  men  into  this  obliqne  position, 
he    was    even    more  impeded   and 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  baggage 
waggons  and  dismounted  guns  on  the 
heights,  than  the  Allies  had  been  in 
the  plain  below.    Marlborough  seeing 
this,  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  no 
time  to  rally,  but  again  sounding  the 
charge,  ordered  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  advance.    A  strong  column  pa^^d 
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the  morass  in  which  the  Little  Gheet 
takes  its  rise,  directing  their  steps 
towards  Offnz ;  but  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck  as  at  Waterloo,  bjthe  general 
advance  of  the  victors,  gave  way  on 
all  sides.  Offnz  was  abandoned  with- 
oat  firing  a  shot ;  the  cavalry  pnrsned 
with  headlong  fury,  and  soon  the 
plateau  of  Mont  St  Andre  was  cover- 
ed with  a  mass  of  fugitives.  The 
troops  in  observation  on  the  right, 
seeing  the  victory  gained  on  the  left 
and  centre,  of  their  own  accord  join- 
ed in  the  pursuit,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  Autre  Eglise 
and  the  heights  behind  it.  The 
Spanish  and  Bavarian  horse-guards 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  stem  the 
flood  of  disaster,  but  without  attain- 
ing their  object ;  it  only  led  to  their 
own  destruction.  Charged  by  Crene- 
ral  Wood  and  Colonel  Wyndham  at 
the  head  of  the  English  horse-guards, 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  rout 
now  became  universal,  and  all  resist- 
ance ceased.  In  frightful  confusion, 
a  disorganized  mass  of  horse  and  foot, 
abandoning  their  guns,  streamed  over 
the  plateau,  poured  headlong  down 
the  banks  of  ttfe  Great  Gheet,  on 
the  other  side,  and  fled  towards  Lou- 
vain,  which  they  reached  in  the 
most  dreadful  disorder  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  British  horse, 
nnder  Lord  Orkney,  did  not  draw 
bridle  from  the  pursuit  till  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
fortress ;  having,  besides  fighting  the 
battle,  marched  full  five-and- twenty 
miles  that  day.  Marlborough  halted 
for  the  night,  and  established  head- 
quarters at  Mildert,  thirteen  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  five  from 
Lou  vain. 

The  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lies  were  immense;  but  they  were 
even  exceeded  by  its  results.  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  7000  men,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  6000  prisoners 
were  taken.  With  the  desertion  m 
the  days  after  the  battle,  they  were 
weakened  by  full  16,000  men.  They 
lost  fifty-two  guns,  their  whole  bag- 
gage and  pontoon  train,  all  their 
caissons,  and  eighty  standards  wrest- 
ed from  them  in  fair  fight.    Among 


the  prisoners  were  the  Princes  de 
Soubise  and  Rohan,  and  a  son  of 
Marshal  Tallard.  The  victors  lost 
1066  killed,  and  2567  wounded,  in 
all,  3633.  The  great  and  nnosnal 
proportion  of  klU^  to  the  wounded, 
shows  how  desperate  and  hand  to 
hand,  as  in  ancient  battles,  the  fight* 
ing  had  been.  Overkirk  nobly  sop- 
ported  the  Duke  in  this  action,  and 
not  only  repeatedly  chai^ged  at  the 
head  of  his  horse,  but  oontinned  on 
horseback  in  the  pursuit  till  one  in 
the  morning,  when  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death  from  a  Bavarian  oflloer 
whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  and 
given  back  his  sword,  saying,  "  Yon 
are  a  gentleman,  and  may  keep  it."* 
The  base  wretch  no  sooner  got  it 
into  his  hand  than  he  made  a  lounge 
at  the  Dutch  general,  but  fortunately 
missed  his  blow,  and  was  immediately 
cut  down  for  his  treacheiy  by  Ovcr- 
kirk^s  orderiy. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  splen- 
did victory,  was  the  acautsition  of 
nearly  all  Austrian  Flanders — Bms- 
sels,  Louvaln,  Mechlin,  Alort,  Luise, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of 
Brabant,  opened  their  gates  immedi- 
ately after.  Ghent  and  Bruges 
speedily  followed  the  example ;  and 
Dann  and  Ondenarde  also  soon  de- 
clared for  the  Austrian  cause.  Of 
all  the  towns  in  Flanders,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Dunkirk  alone 
held  out  for  the  French ;  and  to  their 
reduction  the  Duke  immediately 
turned  his  attention.  The  public 
transports  in  Holland  knew  no 
bounds ;  they  much  exceeded  what  bad 
been  felt  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
for  that  only  saved  Germany,  but  this 
delivered  themselves.  The  wretched 
jealousy  which  had  so  long  thwarted 
the  Duke,  as  it  does  every  other  really 
great  man,  was  fairly  overpowered  in 
*^the  electric  shock  of  a  nation^s 
gratitude.^'  In  England,  the  rejoi- 
cings were  equally  enthusiastic,  and  a 
solemn  thanksgiving,  at  which  the 
Queen  attended  in  person  at  St 
Paul's,  gave  a  willing  vent  to  the 
general  thankfulness.  ^^  Faction  and 
the  French,'*  as  Bolingbroke  express- 
ed it,*  were  all  that  Marlborough 
had  to  fear,  and  he  had  fairiy  con- 


*  "  This  vast  addition  of  renown  which  your  Grace  has  acquired,  and  tli« 
wonderful  preservation  of  yoor  life^  are  subjects  upon  which  I  can  never  express 
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qnered  both.  Bnt  the  snake  was 
-scotched,  not  killed,  and  ho  replenish- 
ed his  yenom,  and  prepared  fnture 
stings  even  during  the  roar  of  tri- 
umphant cannon,  and  the  festive 
blaze  of  rejoicing  cities.* 

The  French  army,  after  this  ter- 
rible defeat,  retired  in  the  deepest 
dejection  towards  French  Flanders, 
leaving  garrisons  in  the  principal 
fortresses  which  still  held  out  for 
them.  Marlborough  made  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Brussels  in  great 
pomp  on  the  28th  May,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Three  Estates  of  Brabant  as- 
sembled there,  acknowledged  Charles 
III.  for  their  sovereign,  and  received, 
in  retnm,  a  guarantee  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  States- gene- 
ral, that  xXiQJoyeuse  entree^  the  Magna 
Oharta  of  Flanders,  should  be  faith- 
fiilly  observed.  "  Every  where,  says 
Marlborough,  the  joy  was  great  at 
being  delivered  from  the  insolence 
and  exactions  of  the  French."  The 
victory  of  Ramilics  produced  no  less 
effect  on  the  northern  courts,  where 
jealousies  and  lukewarmness  had 
hitherto  proved  so  pernicious  to  the 
common  cause.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  and  sus- 
pended the  mardi  of  his  troops,  now 
on  the  mediation  of  Marlborough  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  States-general ;.  and  the  Elector 
6f  Hanover,  forgetting  his  apprehen- 
sions about  the  English  succession, 
was  among  the  foremost  to  offer  his 
congratulations,  and  make  a  tender  of 


his  forces  to  the  now  triumphant 
cause.  It  is  seldom  that  the  prosper- 
ous want  friends. 

The  Dutch  were  clear,  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Brabant,  to  levy  contribu- 
tions in  it  as  a  conquered  country,  to 
relieve  themselves  of  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  and  Godolphin/ 
actuated  by  the  same  short-sighted 
views,  was  eager  to  replenish  the 
English  exchequer  from  the  same 
source.  But  Marlborough,  like  Wel- 
lington in  after  days,  had  magnani- 
mity and  wisdom  enough  to  see  the 
folly,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  thus  alien- 
ating infant  allies  at  the  moment  of 
their  conversion,  and  he  combated  the 
project  so  successfully,  that  it  was 
abandoned.!  At  the  same  time,  he 
preserved  the  strictest  discipline  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  and  took  every 
imaginable  precaution  to  secure  the 
affections  and  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces. The  good  effects  of  this  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy  were  soon  ap- 
parent. Without  firing  a  shot,  the 
Allies  gained  greater  advantages 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
than  they  could  have  done  by  a  series 
of  bloody  sieges,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Nor  was  it  less 
advantageous  to  the  English  general 
than  to  the  common  cause ;  for  it  de- 
livered him,  for  that  season  at  leasts 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  council  of  war, 
the  invariable  resource  of  a  weak,  and 
bane  of  a  lofty  mind.^ 

The  Estates  of  Brabant,  assembled 
at  Brussels,  sent  injunctions  to  the 


%  thousandth  part  of  what  I  feel.  France  and  faction  are  the  only  enemies  Eng- 
land has  to  fear,  and  your  Grace  will  conquer  both ;  at  least,  while  you  beat  the 
French,  you  give  a  strength  to  the  Goyernment  which  the  other  dares  not  con- 
tend yfiih"—SoHnglfroke  to  Marlborovgh,  May  28,  1706.     Coae,  II.  368. 

*  "  1  shall  attend  the  Queen  at  the  thanksgiring  on  Thursday  next :  I  assure 
you  I  shall  do  it,  from  every  vein  within  me,  having  scarce  any  tidng  else  to  sup- 
port either  my  head  or  heart.  The  animosity  and  inveteracy  one  has  to  struggle 
against  is  unimaginable,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  things  to  be 
done  that  are  reasonable,  or  of  satisfying  people  with  reason  when  they  are  done." 
'^Godolphin  to  Marlborough,  May  24,  1706. 

f  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  June  14,  1706. 

X  *'  The  consequences  of  this  battle  are  likely  to  bo  greater  than  that  of  Blen- 
heim ;  for  we  hare  now  the  whole  summer  before  us,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
I  will  make  the  best  use  of  it.  For  as  I  have  had  no  council  of  war  be/ore  this 
battle,  so  I  hope  to  have  none  during  the  whole  campaign  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
make  such  work  of  it  as  may  give  the  Queen  the  glory  of  making  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace,  for  the  blessing  of  God  is  certainly  with  us." — Marlborough  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  May  27, 1706.     Coxe,  IL  365. 
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governor  of  Antwerp,  Grhent,  and  aU 
the  other  fortresses  within  their  terri- 
tories, to  declare  for  Charles  UI^  and 
admit  these  troops.  The  effects  of  this, 
coapled  with  tho  discipline  preserved 
hj  the  Allied  troops,  and  the  protec- 
tion from  contnbntions,  was  incredible. 
'  No  sooner  wei*e  the  orders  from  the 
States  at  Bmssels  receivedat  Antwerp, 
than  a  schism  broke  oat  between  the 
French  regiments  in  the  garrison  and 
the  Walloon  guards,  the  latter  de- 
claring for  Charles  III.  The  ap- 
proach of  Marlborough's  army,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  submission  of 
the  other  cities  of  Brabant,-  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  after  some 
altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  troops  sh<wld  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  be  escorted 
to  Bouchain,  within  the  frontier  of 
their  own  country.  On  the  6th 
June  this  magniliceut  fortress,  which 
it  had  cost  the  Prince  of  Parma 
so  vast  an  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  reduce,  and  which  Na- 
poleon said  was  itself  worth  a  king- 
dom, was  gained  without  firing  a  shot* 
Oudenarde,  which  had  been  in  vain 
besi^^  in  the  last  war  by  William 
HI.  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  at  the  same  time  followed  the 
example;  and  Ghent  and  Bruges 
opened  their  gates.  Flanders,  brist- 
ling with  fortresses,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  had  been  of  such  signal  service 
to  the  French,  was,  with  the  exception 
<tf  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  places,  entirely  gained  by  the 
consternation  produced  by  a  single 
battle.  Well  might  Marlborough 
say,  *^  the  conseqjaences  of  our  victory 
are  almost  incredible.  A  whole 
country,  with  so  many  strong  places, 
delivered  up  without  the  least  resis- 
tance, shows,  not  only  the  great  loss 
they  must  have  sustained,  but  like- 
wise the  terror  and  eonatenation  they 
are  in."* 

At  this  period,  Marlborongfa  hoped 
the  war  would  be  speedily  brought  to 
a  close,  and  that  a  glorious  peace 
would  reward  his  own  and  his  com»> 
try's  efibrts.  •  His  thoughts  reverted 
oonstantly,  as  hi»  private  correspon- 


dence shows,  to  home,  qaiet,  and  do- 
mestic hi^piness.  To  the  Dncbefls 
he  wrote  at  this  period — ^^Yoa  ava 
very  kind  in  desiring  I  would  aot 
expose  myself.  Be  aasoredi,  I  love 
you  so  well,  and  am-  so  desinMia  ef 
ending  my  days  ^aietly  with  ynon, 
that  I  shall  not  venture  myself 
when  It  u  absolutely  aeoessary ; 
I  am  sure  you  ase  so  kind  to  me, 
wish  so  well  to  the  eommon  caaae,  tbflt 
yon  had  rather  see  me  dead  than  m&i 
do  my  duty.  I  am  persaaded  that  this 
eampaign  will  bring  ija  a  good  poaca; 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  do  i£  that  j9m 
can,  that  the  house  of  Woodstock  mmf 
be  carried  up  as  much  as  powwibie, 
that  I  may  have  t^e  prospect  of  living 
in  it."  t — But  these  anticipattoii»  wera 
not  destined  to  be  realised ;  and  be- 
fore he  retired  into  the  vale  of  jeacs, 
the  hero  was  destined  to  drain  to  tiw 
dregs  the  cup  of  envy,  jealousy,  and 
ingratitude. 

His  first  step  of  importanee,  alter 
consolidating  the  important  conqneets 
he  had  made,  and  averting  the  ca* 
pidity  of  the  Dutch,  which,  by  levying 
contributions  on  their  inbabitaiita, 
threatened  to  endanger  fhem  betea 
they  were  well  secured,  was  to 
take  the  siege  of  Ostend,  the 
considerable  place  in  Flanders, 
still  held  oat  for  the  French 
This  place,  celebrated  for  its 
strength,  and<  the  long  siega  of  Ibi 
years  which  it  had  withstMd 
the  Spanish  wsder  Spiaola,  was 
pected«to  md^e  a  veiy  protneted 
tesistaace ;  bat  sneh  was  the  tesssr 
now  inspired  by  Marlborough's  name, 
that  it  was  reduced  much  sooner 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Every 
preparation  had  been  made  §ut 
a  protracted  resistance^  A  fleet  ef 
nine  ships  of  the  line  lay  oflF  the  bar* 
bow,  and  a  formidable  bes&^ingtraui 
was  brought  ap  from  Aatwerp  aad 
Brussels.  TreiM^hes  weie  opeaied  e» 
the  28th  Jane;  the  eewitencaii^  waa 
Mown  in  on  the  6th  July ;  aadthedarf 
following,  the  besieged,,  after  a  friift* 
less  sally,  capituMedy  aad  the  FlenuUi 
part  of  the  garrison  eateied  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Allies.  The  gaffrisen  wa» 
still?  five  thensHid  stnag,  whea  1ft 


*  MarlborougE  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  3d  June  ITOtf.    Deip.  II.  594. 
t  Marlborough  to  Duchess  of  Marlborough^  May  3Ij  17061 
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Barrendered ;  two  Bblps  of  the  line 
were  taken  in  the  harbonr ;  and  the 
total  lose  of  the  besiegers  waft  only 
five  hundred  men. 

Menin  waa  next  beiseged,  but  it 
made  a  more  protracted  resistance. 
Its  great  strength  wae  derived  fimn 
the  means  which  the  govemor  of  the 
fortress  possessed  <^  ioodiiig  al  wiJi 
the  immeose  low  plaine  in  whkh  ^  is 
situated.  Itsfwtilieationshftdaiways 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  y aaban ;.  the  gamsoa  wae 
ample ;  and  the  goyecnor  a  man  <tf 
resolution,  who  was  eneouvaged  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistaocef  by  the 
assurances  of  succour  which  he  had 
received  from  the  French  government. 
In  effect,  Louis  XIY.  had  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repair  the  conee* 
quences  of  the  disastw  at  Ramilies. 
Marshal  Marsin  had  been  detadied 
from  the  Khine  with  eighteen  battal- 
ions and  fourteen  squadrons ;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  thirty  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons  were  marching  from 
Alsace.  These  great  reinlorcemeBts, 
with  the  addition  of  mne  battalione 
which  were  in  the  lines  on  the  Dyle 
when  the  battle  of  Bamilies  was 
fought,  would,  when  all  assembled, 
have  raised  the  French  army  to  one 
hundred  and  tea  battalions,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  squadrons— or  above 
one  hundred  thousand  men ;  wheoeaa 
Marlborou^,  after  employing  thirty* 
two  battalions  in  the  siege,  eould  only 
QMue  for  the  covering  army  about 
seventy-two  battalions  and  eighty 
squadrons.  The  nnmerieai  superiority ^ 
therefore,  was  very  great  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy,  espeeially  when  the 
Allies  wero  divided  by  iJie  necessity 
of  carrying  on  the  siege  ;  and  ViMeEoi^ 
who  had  lost  the  oenftdenoe  of  hia 
men,  had  been  replaced  by  the  Duke 
de  YendOme,  one  of  the  best  generals 
in  the  French  service,  illustrated  by 
his  recent  victory  over  the  Imperial- 
ists in  Italy.  He  loudly  gave  out. 
that  he  would  raise  the  siege,  and 
approached  the  cotveriag  acmy  closely, 
as  if  with  that  design.  But  Mart- 
borough  persevered  in  his  design ;  to, 
to  use  his  own  words^  ^  The  £lecler 
of  Bavaria  says,  he  is  pronysed  a 
hundred  and  ten  batlaiiona,  and  they 
are  certainly  stronger  in  horse  than 


we.  But  even  if  they  had  greater 
numbers,  I  neither  thkik  it  is  their 
interest  nor  their  incliAation  to  venh 
tnre  a  battle ;  for  our  men  are  in  heairl, 
and  theirs  are  cowed."  * 

Considerable  difficulties  were  e&- 
perieneed  in  the  first  inataoce  in  get- 
ting up  the  siege  equipage,  ia  eonse* 
quenceof  the  inmidations  which  wese 
let  loose ;  but  a  drought  h«?ing  set 
in,  wh.en  the  bleekade  began,  in  tiie 
beginning  el  August,  these  obstacles 
were  er^eog  overeome,  and  on.  the 
9th  August  the  besiegeos'  fin  begao, 
while  Madborough  took  post  at  Hd.- 
chin  to  cover  the  siege.  OnthelStfa^ 
the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  had 
been  so  effectual,  thiU  it  was  deemed 
practicable  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
covered  way.  As  a  determined  re- 
sistance was  anticipated,  the  Duibe 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  superintend 
the  attack.  At  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  explosion 
of  two  mines,  and  the  troops^  the 
English  in  front,  ruahed  to  the  asssnlt. 
They  soon  cut  down  the  palisades, 
and,  throwing  their  grenadea  before 
them,  erelong  got  into  the  covered 
way;  but  there  they  were  exposed  to 
a  dreadful  fire  from  two  ravelins 
wbioh  enfiladed  it.  For  two  hours 
they  bore  it  without  fiinching,^  labour- 
ing hard  to  erect  hacricades,  so  as  to 
Set  under  cov^ ;  which  was  at  length 
one,  but  not  before  fourteen  hundred 
of  the  brave  afisailanta  had  be«L  struck 
down.  Thie8UCGess>,thoughthBBdeariy 
purchased,  was  howev«r  dedai^eu 
The  establishment  oi  the  beoegers  ni 
this  important  lodgement,  in  the  heart 
as  it  were  ef  their  works,  so  distressed 
the  enemy,  that  on  the  22d  they  heist- 
ed  the  white  fiag,  and  capituhitedi 
still  4d00>stioag,  on  the  following  dqr. 
Theridnetion  of  tUs  strong  and  cele* 
brated  fortress  gave  the  most  un- 
bounded satisfiiction  to  the  Allies,  as 
it  not  only  materially  strcmgthened 
the  barrier  against  France ;  but  having 
taken  place  ia  presenoa  of  tiiie  Duke 
de  Vcipd6me  and  his  powerful  army, 
drawn  together  with  such  diligence  to 
raise  the  siege,  it  adfosded  the  strong- 
eat  proof  ef  the  superioriity  |h^  had 
new  aequiied  ove»  iWr  enemy  in  the 

field,  t 
Upon  the  fidl  of  Meninv  Yendani 


*  Marlborcragh  to  Secretary  HarliBT,  Helchin,  Wtt  August  1706.    Bttp.  VfL  M 
t  Marlborough  to  Duke  of  Savoy,  Helchin,  25th  August  1706.    Ihtp.  HL  lO^. 
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collected  his  troops,  and  occupied  a 
position  behind  the  Lys  and  the  Dyle, 
in  order  to  cover  Lille,  against  which 
he  supposed  the  intentions  of  Marl- 
borough were  directed.    But  he  had 
another  object  in  view,  and  immedi- 
ately sat  down  before  Dendermonde, 
still  keeping  post  with  his  covering 
army  at  Helchin,  which  barred  the 
access  to  that  fortress.  Being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  so 
completely  within  the  power  of  the 
governor  to  hinder  the  approaches  of 
the  besiegers,  by  letting  ont  the  wa- 
ters, that  the  King  of  France  said,  on 
hearing  they  had  commenced  its  siege 
— "  They  must  have  an  army  of  ducks 
to  take  it."  An  extraordinary  drought 
at  this  period,  however,  which  lasted 
seven   weeks,  had  so   lowered   the 
Scheldt  and  canals,  that  the  approaches 
were  pushed  with  great  celerity,  and 
on  the  5th  September  the  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion.    Marlbo- 
rough wrote  to  Godolphin  on  this  oc- 
casion— *^  The  taking  of  Dendermonde, 
making  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war, 
was  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  I  saw  they  were  in  a 
consternation.  That  place  could  never 
have  been  taken  but  by  the  hand  of 
€rod,  which  gave  us  seven  weeks  with- 
out rain.    The  rain  began  the  day 
after  we  had  taken  possession,  and 
continued  without  intermission  for  the 
three  next  days."* 

Ath  was  the  next  object  of  attack. 
This  small  but  strong  fortress  is  of 
great  importance,  as  lying  on  the  di- 
rect road  from  Mons  to  Brussels  by 
HiUle;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
drcumstance,  it  was  rendered  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  order,  when  the  bar- 
rier of  strongholds,  insanely  demolish- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  restored  by  the  Allies, 


under  the  direction  of  Wellington, 
after  its  termination.     Marlboroogh 
entrusted  the  direction  of  the  attack 
to  Overkirk,  while  he  himself  occu- 
pied, with  the  covering  army,  the  po- 
sition of  Leuze.     YendOme's  armj 
was  so  much  discouraged  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  the  operations ; 
but  retiring  behind  the  Scheldt,  be- 
tween Cond^  and  Montague,  contented 
himself  with  throwing  strong  garri- 
sons into  Mons  and  Charleroi,  which 
he  apprehended  would  be  the  next 
object  of  attack.    The  operations  of 
the  besiegers  against  Ath  were  posh- 
ed with  great  vigour;  and  on  the 
4th  October  the  garrison,  eight  hon- 
dred  strong,  all  that  remained  out 
of  two  thousand  who  manned   the 
works  when  the  siege  began,  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.  Marlborough 
was  very  urgent  after  this  success  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Mods,  which 
would  have  completed  the  conquest 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders  ;    but  he 
could  not  persuade  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities to  furnish  him  with  the  requi- 
site stores  to  undertake  it.f    After  a 
parade  of  his  army  in  the  open  field 
near  Cambron,  in  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing Yenddme,  who  boasted  of  having 
one  hundred  and  forty  battalions  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  squadrons  at 
his  command,  to  a  biattle,  in  which  he 
was  disappointed,  he  resigned    the 
command  to  Overkiii[,  put  the  armj 
into  winter  quarters,  and  hastened  to 
Brussels,  to  commence  his  arduons 
duties  of  stilling  the  jealousies  and 
holding  together  the  discordant  poireri 
of  the  alliance.  X 

Marlborough  was  received  in  the  most 
splendid  manner,  and  with  unbound- 
ed demonstrations  of  joy,  at  Brussels, 
not  only  by  the  inconstant  populace, 
but  by  the  deputies  of  the  Thr^  Estates 


*  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  September  4, 1706.     Coxe^  III.  10. 

f  '^  If  the  Dutch  can  furnish  ammunition  for  the  siege  of  Mons,  we  shall  under- 
take it ;  for  if  the  weather  continues  fair,  we  shall  have  it  much  cheaper  this  yeaif 
than  the  next,  when  they  have  had  time  to  recruit  their  army.  The  taking  of  that 
town  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us  for  the  opening  of  next  campaign, 
which  we  must  make  if  we  would  bring  France  to  such  a  peace  as  will  give  us 
quiet  hereafter." — Marlborough  to  Oodolphin,  October  14, 1706.     Coxe,  III.  14. 

I  "  M.  de  Yenddme  tells  his  officers  he  Ras  one  hundred  and  forty  battalions 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  squadrons,  and  that,  if  my  Lord  Marlborough  gives 
him  an  opportunity,  he  will  pay  him  a  visit  before  this  campaign  ends.  I  believ« 
he  has  neither  will  nor  power  to  do  it,  which  we  shall  see  quickly,  for  we  are  now 
camped  in  so  open  a  country  that  if  he  marches  to  us  we  cannot  refuse  lighting.** 
^^Mcirlborovgh  to  Lord  Oodolphin,  October  14, 1706.    Ibid, 
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of  Brabant,  which  were  there  assem- 
bled in  re^lar  and  permanent  sove- 
reignty. Well  might  they  lavish 
their  demonstrations  of  respect,  and 
gratitude  on  the  English  general ;  for 
never  in  modem  times  had  more  im- 
portant or  glorious  events  signalized 
a  successful  campaign.  In  five  months 
the  power  of  France  had  been  so  com- 
pletely broken,  and  the  towering  tem- 
per of  its  inhabitants  so  lowered,  that 
their  best  general,  at  the  head  of 
above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  did 
not  venture  to  measure  swords  with 
the  Allies,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  numerical  strength  in  the  field. 
By  the  effects  of  a  single  victory,  the 
whole  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  stud- 
ded with  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  each  of  which,  in  former 
wars,  had  required  months — some, 
years — for  their  reduction,  had  been 
gained  to  the  Allied  arms.  Between 
those  taken  on  the  field  of  Kamilies, 
and  subsequently  in  the  besieged  for- 
tresses, above  twenty  thousand  men 
had  been  made  prisoners,  and  twice 
that  number  lost  to  the  enemy  by  the 
sword,  sickness,  and  desertion ;  and 
France  now  made  head  against  the 
Allies  in  Flandei-s  only  by  drawing 
together  their  forces  from  all  other 
quarters,  and  starving  the  war  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Bhine,  as  well  as 
straining  every  Yierve  in  the  interior. 
This  state  of  sdmost  frenzied  exertion 
could  not  last.  Ahready  the  effects  of 
Marlborough's  triumph  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  had  ap- 
peared, in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French  in  their  lines  before  Turin,  by 
Prince  Eugene,  on  the  18th  Septem- 
ber, and  their  expulsion  from  Italy. 
It  was  the  reinforcements  procured 
for  him,  and  withheld  from  his  oppo- 
nents, by  Marlborough,  which  obtain- 
ed for  him  this  glorious  victory,  at 


which  the  English  general,  with  the 
generosity  of  true  greatness,  rejoiced 
even  more  sincerely  than  he  had  done 
in  any  triumphs  of  his  own ;  *  while 
Eugene,  with  equal  greatness  of  mind, 
was  the  first  to  ascribe  his  success 
mainly  to  the  succours  sent  him  by  tiie 
Duke  of  Marlborough.f 

But  all  men  are  not  Marlboroughs 
or  Eugenes:  the  really  great  alone 
can  witness  success  without  envy,  or 
achieve  it  without  selfishness.  In 
the  base  herd  of  ignoble  men  who 
profited  by  the  efforts  of  these  great 
leaders,  the  malignant  passions  were 
rapidly  gaining  strength  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  their  triumphs.  The 
removal  of  danger  was  producing  its 
usual  effect,  among  the  Allies,  of 
reviving  jealousy.  Conquest  was 
spreading  its  invariable  discord  in  the 
cupidity  to  share  its  fruits.  These 
divisions  had  early  appeared  after  the 
battle  of  Bamilies,  when  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  as  a  natural  mark  of  grati- 
tude to  the  general  who  had  delivered 
his  people  from  their  oppressors,  as 
well  as  from  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests, appointed  Marlborough  to 
the  general  command  as  viceroy  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  English  gene- 
ral was  highly  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  confidence  and  gratitude ;  and  the 
appointment  was  cordially  approved 
of  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  English 
Cabinet,  who  without  hesitation  au- 
thorized Marlborough  to  accept  the 
proffered  dignity.  But  the  Butch, 
who  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
projects  of  ambition  by  an  accession 
of  territoiy  to  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  evinced  such  umbrage 
at  this  appointment,  as  tending  to 
throw  the  administration  of  the 
Netherlands  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  Austrians,  that 
Marlborough  had  the  magnanimity 


*  ''  I  have  now  received  confirmation  of  the  success  in  Italy,  from  the  Dake  of 
Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  joy  it  has 
given  me  \for  I  not  only  esteem,  but  reaUy  love,  that  Prince.  This  glorious  action 
must  bring  France  so  low,  that  if  our  friends  can  be  persuaded  to  carry  on  the 
war  one  year  longer  with  vigour,  we  could  not  fail,  vrith  God's  blessing,  to  have 
such  a  peace  as  would  give  us  quiet  in  eur  days.  But  the  Dutch  are  at  this  time 
unaccountable. "~Afarf6oroii^A  to  iheJhteheee,  Sept.  26, 1706.     Coxe,  IIL  20, 21. 

f  **  Your  highness,  I  am  sure,  will  rejoice  at  the  sig^nal  advantage  which  the 
arms  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Allies  have  gained.  You  have  had  to  great 
a  hand  in  it,  by  the  ttuscoun  you  have  procured,  that  you  must  permit  me  to  tlumk 
you  again."— )?u^entf  to  Marlborough,  20th  Sept.  1706.     Ckfxe,  IIL  20. 
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to  solidt  pennlssian  to  decline  an 
honour  whioh  threatened  to  breed  dis- 
mnon  in  the  alliance.^  This  conduct 
was  as  dinntereoted  as  It  was  pstri- 
0tic;  to  the  appointments  of  the 
govermnent,  thns  declmed  from  a  de- 
«re  for  the  ptfblic  good,  were  no  less 
than  sixty  thousand  poimds  a-year. 

Although,  however,  Marlborough 
finis  Tononnced  this  splendid  appoint- 
ment, yet  the  conrt  of  Vienna  were 
not  eqaally  tractable,  and  evinced  the 
<iftmost  jesionsy  at  the  no  longer 
•disgaised  desire  of  the  Dutch  to  gain 
vn  accession  of  territory,  and  the 
barrier  of  which  they  were  so  pas- 
sionately desirous,  at  the  expense  of 
^e  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  pro- 
ject also  got  wind,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brabant,  whom  difference  of 
veligion  and  old-established  national 
livalry  had  long  alienated  from  the 
Dutch,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  being  transferred  to  their 
hated  neighbours,  that  it  at  once 
•cooled  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the 
alliance,  and  went  far  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  irrepressible  dissension  among 
them.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  again 
pressed  the  appointment  on  Marlbo- 
Tough ;  but  from  the  -same  lofty  mo- 
tives he 'Continued  to  decline,  profess- 
ing a  willingness,  at  the  same  time,  to 
'give  the  Emperor 'every  aid  privately 
In  the  new  government  whidi  was  in 
bis  power ;  ad  that  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  ^e  a  Teluctant  consent. 
Notwithstanding  this  Tefnsal,  tlH3 
jealousy  ^f  the  Dutch  was  such,  that 
ton  the  revival  of  a  report  that  the 
government  had  been  again  confirm- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  they 
were  thrown  into  such  a  ferment,  that 


in  the  public  congress  the  PensionaiT 
could  not  avoid  exclaiming  in  tbc 
presence  of  the  English  ambassador, 
*^Mon  Dien!  est-ii  posaUe  qn^on 
youdrait  faire  tse  pas  sans  notre  par* 
ticipation  ?^ 

The  French  gevommenit  were  AKm 
informed  of  tfa^  jealousy,  and  of  the 
open  deah?«  of  the  Dutch  for  m  ac- 
cession of  territory  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  at  the  expense  of  Austria ; 
and  they  took  advantage  of  it,  earty 
In  the  summer  of  1706,  to  open  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  States- 
general  for  the  conclusion  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  that  republic.  The 
basis  of  this  accommodation  was  to 
be  a  renunciation  by  the  Dnke  of 
Anjou  of  iiis  claim  to  the  crown  of 
^pain,  upon  recdvmg  an  eqnrvalem 
In  Italy :  he  offered  to  recognize  Anno 
as  Queen  of  England,  and  profess<>d 
the  utmost  readiness  to  secore  for 
the  Butch,  <U  the  expense  of  Attsiri&^ 
that  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
which  he  conceived  them  to  be  so  w^l 
entitled.  These  proposals  elated  tike 
Dutch  government  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  began  to  take  a  high  hand, 
and  assume  a  dictatorial  tone  at  tiie 
Hague :  and  it  was  the  secret  befief 
that  they  woiAd,  if  matters  csme  to 
extremities,  be  supported  by  France 
in  this  esLorbttant  demand  Ibr  a  Asc 
of  Austria,  that  made  them  resist  sa 
strenuously  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  being  phiced  in  Boch  -Rrm 
and  vigorous  hands  as  those  of  Mari* 
borou^.  Matters  had  come  to  snch 
a  pass  in  October  and  November 
1706,  that  Godolphm  regarded  vSms 
as  desperate,  and  thouglrt  the  alliance 
was  on  the  point  of  -bdng  dissolved.^ 


*  *'  This  appointment  by  the  Emperor  has  given  some  uneasiness  in  Holland^ 
by  thinking  that  the  Emperor  has  a  mind  to  put  the  power  in  this  eonntry  into 
the  Queen's  hands,  in  order  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  I  shoold 
find  tho  same  thing  by  the  Pensionary,  and  that  nothing  can  cure  this  jealousy  but 
my  desiring  to  be  excused  from  accepting  this  oommission,  I  hope  the  Queen 
will  allow  of  it ;  for  the  advantage  and  honour  I  have  by  this  commission  is 
intignificant  in  comparison  o/thefuUal  consequences  thcU  might  be  if  it  shotdd 
a  jealousy  betwe^m  the  two  nations.  And  though  the  appointments  of  this 
ment  arc  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  I  shall  with  pleasure  eioiiBe  myself,  siBce 
I  am  convinoed  it  is  for  her  service,  if  the  States  should  not  make  it  their  reqneet, 
which  they  are  very  far  from  doing." — Marlborough  to  €h>dotphnh^uly  1  emd  8, 
1706.     Coxe,  lU.  391,  393. 

+  Mr  Stepney  to  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Etague,  Jem.  4, 1707.     Omw,  11.  407. 

i  ".Lord  Somers  has  shown  me  a  long  letter  which  he  has  bad  from  the  PensoDBry, 
very  intent  upon  titling  the  barrier.     The  inclinations  of  the  Dntch  are  so  violent 
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ThoB  ▼«  Harlbarongli^s  usual 
wiBter  oanq^algn  wifch  the  confede- 
rates  rendered  jncore  difficult  on  this 
than  it  had  been  on  aay  preceding 
oceaaion ;  for  be  had  now  to  contend 
with  the  .conseqnenceB  cf  his  own 
snccesB,  and  allaj  the  jealonaiea  and 
stifle  tihe  coindlty  which  bad  apmaig 
up,  out  of  the  prospect  of  the  ma^i- 
fioent  spoil  which  4e  himself  had  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  Allies. 

Bat  in  tikis  dangerons  crisis,  Marl- 
boroQgh^s  great  difdomatic  ability, 
consamokate  address,  and  thoron^ 
devotion  to  the  common  good,  stood 
him  in  as  good  stead  as  lus  militax7 
talents  had  done  him  in  the  preceding 
campaign  with  Yilleroi  and  Yenddme. 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  he 
repaired  to  the  Hague,  and  though  be 
found  the  Dutch  in  the  first  instance 
so  extravagant  in  their  ideas  of  the 
barrier  they  were  to  obtain,  that  be 
despaired  of  effecting  any  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  them  and 
the  Emperor;*  yet  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, though  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, in  appeasing,  for  the  time,  the 
jealousies  between  them  and  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  obtaining  a 
public  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  publiea- 
tion  of  this  treaty  diffused  the  ntmost 
satisfoction  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Allied  powers  assembled  at  the 
Hague ;  and  this  was  further  onoreased 
by  the  breaking  off,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  negotiation  wJbioh  had  pended  for 
some  months  between  Marlborough 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  a 
separate  treaty  with  that  prince,  who 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  French 
alliance.  But  all  Marlborongh^s 
efforts  failed  to  make  any  adjustment 
of  the  disputed  matter  of  the  bander, 
on  which  the  Dutch  were  so  obsti- 


nately set ;  and  findmg  them  eqnadly 
onceasonable  and  intractable  on  that 
subject,  he  deemed  himself  fortunate 
when  *he  obtained  the  ai^anming  of 
the  question,  by  the  consent  of  aU  con- 
oenied,  loll  the  conclnsionof  a  general 
peaoe. 

After  ihe  adjustment  of  tiiis  deli- 
cate and  perilous  negotiation,  Marl- 
borough zetmned  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  transports  of 
exultation  by  fdl  classes  of  the  people. 
He  was  .condneted  in  one  of  the  loyal 
camageB,  amidat  a  splendid  prooeasiott 
of  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  to 
Temple  Bar,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  city  authorities,  by  whom  ha 
was  feasted  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner  at  Vintners*  HalL  Thanks 
were  :Foted  to  him  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.;  and  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lord 
iKeeper  addressed  him  in  these  just 
imd  appropriate  tenns — '^  What  your 
Grace  has  performed  in  this  last  cam- 
paign has  far  exceeded  all  hopes,  eves 
of  suoh  as  were  most  affectionate  and 
partial  to  their  country's  interest  and 
glory.  The  advantages  you  have 
gained  against  the  enemy  are  of  such 
a  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  them- 
selves, so  undoubtedly  owing  to  yom: 
courage  and  conduct,  so  sensibly  and 
mniveisally  beneficial  to  the  whol^ 
oonfederacy^  that  to  attempt  to  adom 
them  with  the  colonilng  of  words 
would  be  Tain  and  inexcusable. 
Xhesefore  I  decline  it,  the  ratiier  be- 
cause I  should  certauily  offend  tha^ 
great  modesty  which  aione  can  .and 
•does  add  lustre  to  your  actions,  and 
wliioh  in  your  Grace's  example  has 
isuccesafully  withstood  as  great  trials, 
as  that  viBftue  has  met  with  in  any 
instance  whatsoever."  The  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  similar  resolution ; 


and  plain,  that  I  am  of  opinion  nothing  will  be  able  to  prevent  their  taking  effect 
but  our  being  as  plain  with  them  upon  the  same  subject,  and  threatening  to 
publish  to  the  whole  world  the  terms  for  which  they  solicit." — Lord  Godolphin  to 
Marlborough,  Oct.  24, 1706.     Coxe,  III.  74. 

*  "  My  inclinations  will  lead  me  to  stay  as  little  as  possible  at  the  Hague,  though 
the  Pensionary  tells  me  I  must  stay  to  finish  the  succession  treaty  and  their  bar- 
rier, which,  should  I  stay  the  whole  winter,  I  am  very  confident  would  not  be 
brought  to  perfection.  For  they  are  of  so  many  minds,  and  are  all  so  rery  extra- 
vagant about  their  barrier,  that  I  despair  of  doing  any  thing  good  till  they  are 
more  reasonable,  which  they  will  not  be  till  they  see  that  they  hare  it  not  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Low  Countries  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  in  which  the 
French  flatter  ihem,"^Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  Oct,  29, 1706.     Coxe,  III.  79. 
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and  the  better  to  testify  the  national 
gratitude,  an  annuity  of  £5000  a-year, 
charged  upon  the  Post- Office,  was 
settled  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
and  their  descendants  male  or  female ; 
and  the  dukedom,  which  stood  limited 
to  heirs-male,  was  extended  also  to 
heirs-female,  "in  order,"  as  it  was 
finely  expressed,  ^^  that  England  might 
never  be  without  a  title  which  might 
recall  the  remembrance  of  so  much 
glory." 

So  much  glory,  however,  produced 
its  usual  effect  in  engendering  jeal- 
ousy in  little  minds.  The  Whigs  had 
grown  spiteful  against  that  illus- 
trious pillar  of  their  party;  they  were 
tu*ed  of  hearing  him  called  the  just. 
Both  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  be- 
came the  objects  of  excessive  jealousy 
to  their  own  party ;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  rancour  of  the  Tories, 
who  could  never  forgive  his  desertion 
of  his  early  patron  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  him 
when  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  useful- 
ness and  popularity.  Intrigue  was  rife 
at  St  James's.  Parties  were  strangely 
intermixed  and  disjointed.  Some  of 
the  moderate  Tories  were  in  power ; 
many  covetous  Whigs  were  out  of  it 
Neither  party  stood  on  great  public 
principle,  a  sure  sign  of  .instability 
in  the  national  councils,  and  ultimate 
neglect  of  the  national  interests. 
Harley's  intrigues  had  become  seri- 
ous ;  the  prime  minister,  Grodolphin, 
had  threatened  to  resign.  In  this 
alarming  juncture  of  domestic  affairs, 
the  presence  of  Marlborough  pro- 
duced its  usual  pacifying  and  benign 
influence.  In  a  long  interview  which 
he  had  with  the  Queen  on  his  first 
private  audience,  he  settled  all  dif- 
ferences ;  Godolphin  was  persuaded 
to  withdraw  his  resignation;  the 
cabinet  was  re-constructed  on  a  new 


and  harmonious  basis,  Harley  and 
Boliugbroke  being  the  only  Tories  of 
any  note  who  remained  in  power ;  and 
this  new  peril  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  cause  of  European 
independence,  was  removed. 

Marlborongh^s  services  to  England 
and  the  canse  of  European  indepen- 
dence in  this  campaign,  recall  one 
mournful  feeling  to  .the  British  an- 
nalist. All  that  he  had  won  for  hts 
country — all  that  Wellington,  with 
still  greater  difficulty,  and  amidst  yet 
brighter  glories,  regained  for  it,  has 
been  lost.  It  has  been  lost,  too,  not 
by  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  bnt  by  , 
itself;  not  by  an  opposite  factioo,  bat  • 
by  the  very  party  over  whom  his  own 
great  exploits  had  shed  such  imperish- 
able lustre.  Antwerp,  the  first-fruits 
of  Ramilies — Antwerp,  the  last  re- 
ward of  Waterloo — ^Antwerp,  to  hold 
which  against  England  Napoleon  lost 
his  crown,  has  been  abandoned  to 
France !  An  English  fleet  has  com- 
bined with  a  French  army  to  wrest 
from  Holland  the  barrier  of  Dutch 
independence,  and  the  key  to  the  Low 
Countries.  The  barrier  so  passion- 
ately sought  by  the  Dutch  has  been 
wrested  from  them,  and  wrested  from 
them  by  British  hands ;  a  revolution- 
ary power  has  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium ;  Flanders,  instead 
of  the  outwork  of  Europe  against 
France,  has  become  the  outwork  of 
France  against  Europe,  llie  tricolor 
flag  waves  in  sight  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  ;  within  a  month  after  the  first 
European  war,  the  whole  coast  from 
Bayonne  to  the  Texel  will  be  arraved 
against  Britam !  The  Whigs  of  1832 
have  undone  all  that  the  W^higs  of 
1706  had  done— all  that  the  glories  of 
1815  had  secured.  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  nations  are  ruined  by  the 
blindness  of  faction. 
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Part  II. 

**  Pot  estns  xnontanas, 
FaceioBOB  stgnlendo, 
Vamos  defcndieodo 
La  Constiturlon." 

Himno  de  Xavarra. 


Rarely  had  the  alameda  of  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  Logroiio  pre- 
sented a  gayer  or  more  brilliant  ap- 
pearance than  on  a  certain  July  even- 
ing of  the  year  1834.  The  day  had  been 
sultry  in  the  extreme,  and  the  snn  was 
touching  the  horizon  before  the  fair 
Riojanas  ventured  to  quit  their  artifi- 
cially darkened  rooms,  and  the  cool 
shelter  of  their  well- screened  mtra- 
dores,  for  the  customary  promenade. 
It  was  pleasant,  certainly,  in  those 
sombre  apartments,  and  beneath  those 
thick  awnings,  which  excluded  each 
ray  of  sun,  although  they  did  not  pro- 
vent  what  little  breeze  there  was  from 
circulating  freely  between  the  heavy 
stone  balustrades  or  quaintly  mould- 
ed iron-work  of  the  spacious  balco- 
nies, rustling  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  orange- trees,  and  wafting  their 
fragrance  to  the  languid  beauties  who 
sat  dozing,  chatting,  or  love-making 
within.    But  if  the yonttente  and  lan- 
guor induced  by  the  almost  tropical 
heat,  were  so  agreeable  as  to  tempt 
to  their  longer  indulgence,  on  the 
other  hand  the  paseo^  that  indispen- 
sable termination  to  a  Spaniard's  day, 
had,  upon  the  evening  in  question, 
peculiar  attractions  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Logroiio,  and  especially  for 
their  fairer  portion.    Within  the  pre- 
ceding three  days,  a  body  of  troops, 
in  number  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  a  large  portion  of  them  the  pick 
and  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  had 
been  concentrated  at  Logroiio,  whence, 
under  the  command  of  Rodil — a  gene- 
ral of  high  reputation — they  were  to 
advance  into  Navarre,  and  extermi- 
nate the  daring  rebels,  who,  for  some 
months  past,  had  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Spain.    All  had  been  noise  and 
movement  in  the  town  during  those 
three  days ;  every  stable  full  of  horses, 
every  house  crowded  with  soldiers; 
artillery  and  baggage-waggons   en- 
cumbering the  squares  and  suburbs ; 


the  streets  resounding  with  the  narsh 
clang  of  trumpets  and  monotonous 
beat  of  drums  ;  muleteers  loading 
and  unloading  their  beasts ;  commis- 
saries bustling  about  for  rations ;  be- 
plumed  and  embroidered  staff-officers 
galloping  to  and  fro  with  orders  ;  the 
dash  of  arms  and  tramp  of  horses  in 
the  barrack-yards ;  the  clatter  of  wine- 
cups,  joyous  song,  and  merry  tinkle  of 
the  guitar,  from  the  various  wine- 
houses  in  which  the  light-hearted 
soldiery  were  snatching  a  moment  of 
enjoyment  in  the  intervals  of  duty ; — 
such  were  a  few  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  for  the  time  animated 
and  gave  importance  to  the  usually 
quiet  town  of  Logroiio.  Towards 
evening,  the  throng  and  bustle  within 
the  town  diminished,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  pleasant  walks  around 
it,  and  especially  to  the  shady  and 
flower-bordered  avenues  of  the  ala- 
meda. Thither  repaired  the  proud 
and  graceful  beauties  of  Castile  and 
Navarre,  their  raven  locks  but  par- 
tially veiled  by  the  fascinating  man- 
tilla, their  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 
flashing  coquettish  glances  upon  the 
gay  officers  who  accompanied  or  ho- 
vered around  them.  Every  variety 
of  uniform  was  there  to  be  seen ;  aU 
was  blaze,  and  glitter,  and  brilliancy ; 
the  smart  trappings  of  these  fresh 
troops  had  not  yet  been  tattered  and 
tarnished  amidst  the  hardships  of 
mountain  warfare.  The  showy  hus- 
sar, the  elegant  lancer,  the  helmeted 
dragoon,  aides-de-camp  with  their 
cocked- hats  and  blue  sashes,  crossed 
and  mingled  in  the  crowd  that  filled 
the  alameda,  at  either  end  of  which  a 
band  of  music  was  playing  the  beauti- 
ful and  spirit-stirring  national  airs  oi 
Spain.  On  the  one  hand  tu*ose  the 
dingy  masses  of  the  houses  of  Lo- 
grofio,  speckled  with  the  lights  that 
issued  from  their  open  casements, 
their  outlme  distinctly  defined  against 
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the  rapidly  darkening  sky;  on  the 
other  side  was  a  wide  extent  of  corn- 
field, intersected  and  varied  by  rows 
and  clusters  of  trees,  amongst  the 
branches  of  which,  and  over  the  wav- 
ing snrface  of  the  com,  innnmerable 
fire-flies  darted  and  sparkled.  Here, 
a  group  of  soldiers  and  country  girk 
danced  a  bolero  to  the  music  of  a 
guitar  and  tambourine ;  tbereY  another 
party  was  collected  round  an  Anda- 
iuaian  baUad-Binger,ef  whose  patriotic 
^tties  '''iaLiberiad''said  '^lamotumie 
hmbel  **  were  the  usual  .tbeiaes.  In  a 
third  place,  a  few  inveterate  ganibleiB 
— as  what  Spanish  fioldiersare  not? — 
iiad  stretched  themselves  upon  the 
grass  in  a  cirde,  and  by  the  ffickering 
light  of  a  broken  lantern,  or  of  a 
candle  stuck  in  the«arth,  were  i^ing 
«  gaoane  at  cards  for  tiieir  day^s  pay, 
or  for  anything  else  they  might  ohanoe 
to  possess.  On  aU  sides,  ragged,  baro- 
footed  boys  ran  alxrat,  carrying  pieces 
of  lighted  rope  in  their  hands,  the  end 
«f  which  they  occasionally  dadied 
against  the  ground,  causing  a  shower 
of  sparks  to  fly  out,  whilst  they  re- 
oommended  themselves  to  the  custom 
of  the  cig8rH3m<dL6FB  by  loud  cries  of 
*''' Fuego!  Buen  fiiegol  Qmen  qmere 
Juegor 

At  few  of  the  young  offiGers,  who, 
on  the  evening  referred  to,  paraded 
the  alamedaof  Logrofio,  was  the«Ftit- 
lery  of  eyes  and  fan  more  fireqnently 
levelled  by  :the  love-bieathing  tointieB 
there  assembled,  than  at  'Luis  Her- 
seta,  who,  in  thenniform  of  thecavahy 
segunent  to  which  he  now  belonged, 
¥rBS  present  upon  the  paseo.  Bat 
for  him  fans  waved  and  bright  eyes 
sparkled  in  Tain.  He  was  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Mariano 
Torres,  who,  having  reoently  obtained 
A  commission  in  the  same  corps  with 
bis  friend,  bad  arrived  that  evening 
to  join  it.  The  two  young  men  had 
parted  soon  after  the  death  of  Don 
Manuel  Herrcra,  and  bad  not  met 
since.  One  of  Mariano's  first  ques- 
tions concerned  the  Villabnenas. 

*^  The  count  went  to  France  some 
months  ago,  I  believe,"  replied  Luis, 
dryly. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Torres,  "  so  I  heard, 
and  took  his  daughter  with  him.  JBut 
I  thought  it  probable  that  he  might 
have  returned  in  the  train  of  his  self- 
styled  sovereign.     He  is  capable  of 
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any  folly,  I  should  imagine,  since  he 
was  mad  enough  to  sacrifice  his  fine 
fortune  and  position  in  the  conntiy 
by  joining  in  this  absurd  rebellion. 
You  of  course  know  that  he  has  been 
declared  a  traitor,  and  that  his  estates 
have  been  confiscated  ?  " 

XioiB  nodded  assent. 

•^  Well,  in  some  respects  the  eonnt^s 
losses  may  prove  a  gam  to  yon,"  con* 
tinned  Torres,  pursuing  the  train  of 
ktt  owa  ihoo^ilB,  and  not  obeerving 
that  theflBbjeot  he  had  started  was  n 
painfoloneaohisiriend.  ^^Whenwe 
have  pot  .an  end  to  the  wac,  in  n 
month  or  two  at  furthest,  yon  can  nio 
to  Fmnoe,  and  obtmn  lus  oonsent  to 
your  jnarriage  with  his  dan^Mer. 
In  the  present  state  of  his  fortones 
he  will  hafdly  refuse  it ;  and  yon  msj 
then  reftnm  to  ^ain,  and  make  inte- 
rest for  yomrfather-in-law%  pardon.'' 

'^  I  am  hy  no  means  certain,"  said 
Berrem,  *^  that  the  war  will  be  <nrer 
so  soon  as  you  imagine.  But  jon 
will  oblige  me,  Mariano,  by  not  spank- 
ing of  this  again.  My  engagement  with 
Bita  is  long  at  an  end,  and  not  likely 
ever  to  be  renewed.  It  was  a  drean, 
a  vision  of  happiness  not  destined  to 
beffealtsed,  and  lendeavonr  to  foi;gat 
it  I  myself  pot  an  end  to  k;  and 
not  -under  ;preBeot  oironmstances,  per- 
iiaps  mider  none,  should  I  think  my* 
self  justified  in  seeking  its  lenewaL 
Let  ns  talk  of  something  else — of  the 
fhtmre  if  you  wall,  but  not  of  tiie  paat.^ 

The  hours  paased  by  Luis  beside 
Don  Manuel's  deadJibed^  had  witness- 
ed a  Tiokot  revolntion  in  his  feeling 
and  character.  Devotedly  attaohed 
to  his  father,  who  had  been  the  acde 
Mend,  almost  the  only  companion,  of 
his  boyhood,  the  fiercer  pasaions  of 
Henera's  nature  were  awakened  Into 
sudden  and  violent  action  by  his  nu- 
timely  fato.  A  burning  desire  of  re- 
venge on  the  nnscrupulous  faction  to 
which  the  persecution,  exile,  and  cmel 
death  of  Don  Mannel  were  to  be  attri- 
btited,  took  possession  of  him ;  and  in 
order  to  gratify  this  desire,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pledge 
he  had  given  to  his  dying  parent,  he 
felt  himself  at  the  moment  capable  q£ 
sacrificing  even  his  love  for  Bita.  Ko 
sooner  was  the  mournful  ceremony  of 
the  intorment  over,  than  he  wrote  to 
ViUi^nena,  informing  him,  in  a  few 
stem  words,  how  those  who  proilBeaed 
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like  hiin  to  be  the  defenders  of  reH^on 
and  legitimacy,  had  enacted  the  part 
of  assaeeins  aodinoendiaries,  and  efaed 
his  father's  blood  upon  his  own  thredi- 
old.  This  cemmnirication  he  oonm- 
dered  to  be,  without  farther  oomnnent) 
a  sufficient  reply  to  the  propositieii 
made  to  him  by  the  count  a  lew  days 
previonsly.  At  the  same  time — and 
this  was  by  far  the  most  diffioiflt  part 
ef  his  self-impoaed  task — he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Rita,  Toleasmg  her  from 
her  engagement.  He  felt,  he  told  her, 
that,  1^  so  d6mg,he  renounced  all  his 
fondest  hopes;  but  were  he  to  act 
otherwise,  and  at  once  Tiolate  his 
oath,  and  forego  his  revenge,  he  should 
despise  himsdr,  and  deserve  her  con- 
tempt. He  implored  her  to  forget 
their  ill-fated  attachment,  for  his  own 
misery  would  be  endurable  onily  when 
he  knew  that  he  had 'not  compromised 
her  happiness. 

Scarcely  had  he  dispatched  these 
letters,  written  under  a  state  of  ex- 
citement almost  amounting  to  frenzy, 
when  Herrera,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
viously  formed  plan,  iind  as  if  to  stifle 
the  regrets  which  a  forced  and  pahi- 
fnl  determination  occasioned  him, 
hastened  to  join  as  a  Tolnnteer  the 
nearest  'Christhio  'cotomn.  It  was 
one  commanded  by  Creneral  'Lorenflo, 
then  operating  agamst  Santos  La- 
dron  and  the  NayarreBe-CaFfists.  in 
sereral  skirmiifhes  Herrera  -idgnalized 
himself  by  the  iDtrepidi^  and  fury 
with  whidh  he  fought.  Xjadron  was 
taken  and^ot,  and  Lorenzo  marched 
to  form  the  advanced  gunrdof  a  strong 
dr\'ision  which,  tmder  the  command 
of  Sarsfield,  was  ra|ndly  nearing  the 
scene  of  the  Insurrection.  On  the 
mere  approach  of  the  Cbristlno  army, 
the  battalions  of  'Castllian  Ttealistas, 
which  formed,  numerically  spealdng, 
an  important  part  of  the  forces  then 
imdor  arras  for  Bon  Oarlos,  disband- 
ed themselves  and  fled  to  their  homes. 
Sarsfield  continued  his  movement 
northwards,  took  possession,  after 
triflmg  resistance,  of  Logrofio,  Vitto- 
rla,  Bilboa,  and  other  towns  occupied 
by  the  'Carlists;  and,  after  a  few  insig- 
nificant skirmishes,  -succeeded  in  dis- 
persing and  disarming  the  whole  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  three  Basque 
procmices.  A  'handful  of  badly  armed 
and  undisciplined  Navarrese  peasants 
were  all  tiiat  now  kept  the  field  for 


Charles  Y.,  and  of  the  rapid  capture 
or  destruction  of  these,  the  sanguine 
OfaristinoB  entertained  no  doubt.  The 
prmcipfli  strength  of  the  CaeHsts  was 
bPobeB-;  then:  amnwere  taken  away; 
Ihe  majority  of  the  officers  who 
had  joined,  and  of  the  men  of  note 
and  influence  in  the  coontiy  who  had 
declared  for  tbmn,  had  been  compelled 
to  cress  the  Pyrenees.  But  thetena- 
dons  ceinrage  and  hardihood  of  the 
ITsvarrese  insurgeuts,  and  the  miH- 
tary  skin  of  the  man  who  commanded 
them,  baffled  the  imceasing  pursuit 
kept  up  by  the  Queen's  generals.  Du- 
ring the  whde  of  the  winter,  the  Car- 
lists  lived  like  wolves  in  the  moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  ice  and  snow, 
dieeriiilly  supporting  the  most  incre- 
dible hardshii)s  and  privations.  Kay., 
even  under  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, their  numbers  increased, 
and  their  discipline  improved ;  and 
when  the  spring  came  they  presented 
the  appearance,  not  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, as  their  opponents  had  hither- 
to designated  them,  but  of  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  hardy  and  well 
organized,  devoted  to  their  general, 
and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  they 
defended.  Their  rapid  movements, 
their  brwveiy  imd  success  in  several 
wen-contested  sidrmiBhes,  some  of 
*whidh  almost  deiierved  the  name  of 
regiflar  actions,  the  surprise  of  various 
Christine  posts  and  convoys,  the  con- 
sistency, in  «hort,  which  tiiie  war  was 
taking,  began  seriously  to  alarm  the 
Queen's  government ;  andthe formid- 
able preparations  made  by  the  latter 
for  a  campaign  ragainst  the  Cartists, 
were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
Spam  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

In  (he  wild  and  l)eautiful  vaUey  of 
the  Lower  Amezcoa,  in  the  merhtdad 
or  disla^ct  of  EsteUa,  a  large  body  of 
Christino  troops  was  assembled  on 
the  'fifteenth  day  after  RodU's  en- 
trance into  Navarre.  The  numer- 
ous forces  whidi  that  general  found 
under  his  command,  after  uniting  the 
troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
wi0h  those  already  in  the  province, 
bad  enabled  him  to  adopt  a  system 
of  occupation,  the  most  efiectual,  it 
was  betioved,  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
•he  established  military  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  different 
towns  of  Navarre  and  Alava,  goiri- 
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soned  and  fortified  the  principal  vil- 
lages, and  having  in  this  manner 
disseminated  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  army  throngh  the  insurgent 
districts,  he  commenced,  with  a  oolamn 
of  ten  thousand  men  that  remained 
at  his  disposal,  a  movement  throngh 
the  mountainous  regions,  to  which, 
upon  his  approach,  the  Carlists  had 
retired.  His  object  was  the  double 
one  of  attacking  and  destroying  their 
army,  and,  if  possible,  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Don  Carlos,  who  but  a 
few  days  previously  had  arrived  in 
Spain.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was 
xemarkable,  even  for  that  usually 
sultry  season  ;  the  troops  had  had 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march  over 
the  rugged  sierra  of  Urbasa  ;  and 
Bodil,  either  with  a  view  of  giving 
them  rest,  or  with  some  intention  of 
garrisoning  the  villages  scattered 
about  the  valley,  which  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  chief  haunts  of  the 
Carlists,  had  come  to  a  halt  in  the 
Lower  Amezcoa. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  all  was  stillness 
and  repose  in  the  valley.  The  troops 
had  arrived  th  at  morning,  and  after  tak- 
ing up  their  cantonments  in  the  various 
viUages  and  hamlets,  had  sought  refuge 
from  the  overpowering  heat.  In  the 
houses,  the  shutters  of  which  were 
carefully  closed  to  exclude  the  impor- 
tunate sunbeams,  in  the  bams  and 
stables,  under  the  shadow  cast  by 
balconies  or  projecting  eaves,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
traverses  the  valley,  and  is  noted 
in  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
crystal  clearness  and  extreme  cold- 
ness of  its  waters,  the  soldiers  were 
lying,  their  uniforms  unbuttoned, 
the  stiff  leathern  stock  thrown  aside, 
enjoying  the  mid-day  slumber,  which 
the  temperature  and  their  recent  fa- 
tigue rendered  doubly  acceptable. 
Here  and  there,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  villages,  and  further  off,  near 
the  different  roads  and  passes  that 
give  access  to  the  valley  through  or 
over  the  gigantic  mountain-wall  by 
which  it  is  encircled,  the  sun  flash- 
ed upon  the  polished  bayonets  and 
musket-barrels  of  the  pickets.  The 
men  were  lying  beside  their  pUed  arms, 
or  had  crept  under  some  neighbouring 
bush  to  indulge  in  the  universal  siesta ; 


and  even  the  sentries  seemed  almost 
to  sleep  as  they  paced  lazily  up  and 
down,  or  stood  leaning  upon  their 
muskets,  keeping  but  a  drowsy  watdi 
and  careless  look-out  for  an  enemy 
whose  proximity  was  neither  to  be 
anticipated  nor  dreaded  by  a  force 
so  superior  to  any  which  he  could  get 
together. 

Such  was  the  scenetbat  presented  it- 
self to  one  who,  having  approached  the 
valley  from  the  south,  and  ascended 
the  mountains  that  bound  it  on  that 
side,  now  contemplated  from  their  sum- 
mit the  inactivity  of  its  occnpmnts. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  height, 
but  appearing  rather  shorter,  from  a 
slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders ;  his  age 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  lus 
aspect  grave  and  thoughtfuL  His  fea- 
tures were  regular,  his  eyes  clear  and 
penetrating,  a  strong  dark  mnstadie 
covered  his  upper  lip  and  joined  his 
whisker,  which  was  allowed  to  ex- 
tend but  little  below  the  ear.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  plain  blue  frock, 
girt  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  black 
leather,  to  which  a  sabre  was  suspend- 
ed, and  his  head  was  covered  with  a 
hoina^  or  flat  cap,  of  the  description 
commonly  worn  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pyrenees,  woven  in  one  piece 
of  fine  scarlet  wool,  and  decorated 
with  a  borla^  or  tassel  of  gold  cord, 
spreading  like  a  star  over  the  crown 
of  the  head.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
telescope,  which  he  rested  on  the  top 
of  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  through 
which  he  attentively  noted  what 
passed  in  the  valley  below.  The 
case  of  the  field-glass  was  slung  across 
his  body  by  a  strap,  and,  upon  inspec- 
tion, a  name  would  have  been  found 
stamped  upon  its  leathern  surface.  It 
was  that  of  Tomas  Zumalacarregui. 

A  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  Car- 
list  leader,  and  so  posted  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  the  valley,  stood  a  little 
group  of  oflScers,  and  persons  in  dvi- 
lian  garb,  and  a  few  orderlies,  one  of 
whom  held  the  general^s  horse.  Be* 
hind,  a  battalion  of  infantiywas  drawn 
up— fine,  muscular,  active  fellows,  in- 
ured to  every  hardship,  and  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  scorching  heat  to  which  they 
were  now  exposed,  as  they  had  been  to 
the  bitter  cold  in  the  mountains 
amongst  which  they  had  passed  thepre- 
ceding  winter.  Their  appearance  was 
not  very  uniform  inits  dettdls ;  short  jj 
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kets,  loose  trousers,  and  sandals,  com- 
posed the  dress  of  most  of  them — one 
well  adapted  to  long  marches  and  ac- 
tive movements — and  they  all  wore 
caps  similar  to  those  of  the  officers,  bnt 
of  a  blae  colour,  and  coai-ser  material. 
A  second  battalion  of  these  hardy 
guerillas  was  advancing  with  light 
and  elastic  step  up  the  rugged  and 
difficult  path ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  two  others,  which,  as  fast  as 
they  arrived,  were  formed  up  by 
their  officers  in  the  best  manner  that 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  would 
admit.  Half  a  dozen  mules,  laden 
with  ammunition,  brought  up  the  rear. 
When  the  four  battalions,  consisting 
together  of  nearly  three  thousand  men, 
were  assembled  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  the  arms  were  piled, 
and  the  soldiers  allowed  to  sit  down 
or  repose  themselves  as  they  chose 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  long  and 
wearisome  ascent,  and  of  a  march  that 
had  lasted  from  early  dawn. 

The  mountain  upon  which  these 
troops  were  now  stationed  was  less 
precipitous  upon  its  inner  side  than 
most  of  those  that  surrounded  the 
valley.  It  shelved  gradually  down- 
wards, broken  here  and  there  by  ra- 
vines, its  partially  wooded  slopes  form- 
ing a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
extended  right  and  left  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  foot  of 
these  slopes,  and  immediately  below 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Carlists,  a 
low  hill  ran  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  higher  range,  projecting  into  the 
valley  as  a  promontory  does  into  the 
sea.  With  the  exception  of  the  side 
furthest  from  the  mountains,  which 
consisted  of  pasture  land,  the  base 
and  skirts  of  this  hill  were  covered 
with  oak  and  chestnut,  and  upon  the 
clearing  on  its  summit  stood  a  shep- 
herd^s  hut,  whence  was  commanded  a 
view  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
face  of  the  sierra,  as  well  as  of  the 
entrance  of  a  neighbouring  pass  that 
led  out  of  the  valley  in  the  direction 
of  Estella.  At  this  hut  a  Christino 
picket  was  stationed,  to  which,  when 
the  Carlist  chief  had  completed  his 
general  survey  of  the  valley,  his  at- 
tention became  more  particularly  di- 
rected. The  outpost  consisted  of 
about  thirty  men,  little,  brown-com- 
plexioned,   monkey -faced  creatures 


from  the  southern  provinces,  who,  sunk 
in  fancied  security,  and  in  the  indolence 
natural  to  them,  were  neglecting  their 
duty  to  an  extent  which  might  seri- 
ously have  compromised  the  safety  of 
the  Christino  army,  had  it  depended 
upon  their  vigilance.  The  majority 
of  them  were  lying  asleep  in  and 
around  the  picket-house,  which  was 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  platform, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  trees.  Of  the 
three  sentinels,  one  had  seated  himself 
on  a  stone,  with  his  musket  between 
his  knees,  and,  haying  unbuttoned  tho 
loose  grey  coat  that  hung  like  a  sack 
about  his  wizened  carcass,  was  busily 
engaged  in  seeking,  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin,  for  certain  companions 
whom  he  had  perhaps  picked  up  in 
his  quarters  of  the  previous  night, 
and  by  whose  presence  about  his  per- 
son he  seemed  to  be  but  moderately 
gratified.  One  of  the  other  two  sen- 
tries had  wandered  away  from  the 
post  assigned  to  him,  and  approached 
his  remaining  comrade,  with  the  cha- 
ritable view  of  dividing  with  him  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  the 
two  were  now  deliberately  manufac- 
turing into  paper  cigars,  beguiling  the 
time  as  they  did  so  by  sundry  guard- 
room jokes  and  witticisms. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  ot 
contempt  curled  the  Up  of  Znmala- 
carregui  as  he  observed  the  unmili- 
tary  negligence  apparent  in  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  Christinos.  It  was 
exchanged  for  a  proud  and  well-pleas- 
ed glance  when  he  turned  round  and 
saw  his  gallant  Navarrese  awaiting 
in  eager  suspense  a  signal  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  dose  at  hand.  Zumaiacarregni 
walked  towards  the  nearest  battalion, 
and  on  his  approach  the  men  darted 
from  their  various  sitting  and  reclin- 
ing postures,  and  stood  ready  to  seize 
theur  muskets,  and  fall  into  their 
places.  Their  chief  nodded  his  ap- 
probation of  their  alacrity,  bnt  inti- 
mated to  them,  by  a  motion  of- his 
hand,  that  the  time  for  action  was  not 
yet  come. 

"  Padencia,  nntchachasP^  said  he. 
'^  Patience,  yon  will  not  have  long  to 
wait.  Refresh  yourselves,  men,  whilst 
the  time  is  given  you.  Captain 
Landal"  cried  he,  raising  his  voice. 

The  officer  commandbg  the  light 
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company  of  the  battalion  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  halting  at  a  short  disUmee 
from  his  general,  stood  motionless,  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap,  awaiting  orders. 

^  Come  with  me,  Laada,'*  said 
Zmnalacairegni ;  and,  taking  the  offi- 
cer's ann,  he  led  him  to  the  spot 
whence  he  had  been  observing  the 
yalley,.  and  pointed  to  the  Chiutine 
picket. 

*''•  Take  jam  company,''  said  he^ 
«i  and  fetch  me  those  sleepy  fellows 
here;  without  firing  a  shot  if  it  be 
possible." 

The  officer  returned  to  his  men,  and, 
forming  them  np  with  all  speed,  marehr 
ed  them  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  When 
they  had  disappeared  amongst  the 
rocks,  Zomalacarregni  turned  to  tlie 
chief  of  his  staff. 

'^  Colonel  Gomea,"  said  he,  ^^  take 
the  third  and  ibnrth  battalions,  and 
move  them  half  a  mile  to  our  lefl, 
keeping  them  well  ovt  of  sight.  We 
are  not  strong  enough  to  attack  in  the 
plain,  but  we  shall  perhaps  get  oor 
friends  to  meet  us  in  the  mountain^" 

Gomez — a  tall,  portly  man,  of  inex- 
pressive countenance,  and  whose  ac- 
cent, when  he  spoke,  betrayed  the 
Andalasian — proceeded  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  Zomala^ 
carregui  once  more  resumed  his  post 
of  observation^ 

The  carelessness  of  the  Christine- 
picket,  and  the  practice  which  the 
Carlists  had  already  had  Ib  a  warfare 
of  stratagem  and  surprise,  enabled 
the  company  of  light  inlantry  to  exe- 
ente,  with  great  fiacilltyy  the  inatmc- 
tiona  they  had  received.  The  yoiug 
ensign  who  eommoBded  the  outpost 
was  walking  listlessly  along  the  edge 
of  the  wo^  cuTsiag  the  weazifieaie 
doty  enkmsted  to  hun,  and  referring 
to  his  watch  to  see  heiw  far  still  the 
homr  of  relief  was  off^  when  he  was 
soddenly  struck  to  the  grend  by  a 
Uow  from  a  musket-but^  and  before 
he  ceuld  attempt  to  rise,  tiie  pent  of 
a  bayonet  was  at  his  throat.  At  the 
same  iastaat  three  score  k>Bg-leggfid 
Navarrese  dashed  from  undar  cover 
of  the  wood,  bayoneted  the  seBiinels, 
auTovBded  the  picket-house,  and 
made  pRsonors  d  the  picket.  The 
auiprise  was  complete ;  not  a  shet  had 
been  fired,  aoitd  ail  had  paaeed  witb 
80  little  noiee  that  k  appeared  prob« 


able  the  eot^de-mam  woald  oidy  be- 
come known  to  the  ChriaUnos  when 
the  time  acrived  for  reUcving  the  oul- 
posts. 

A  trifiing  oversight,  however,  on 
the  pert  of  the  Carlists,  caused  things 
to  pass  differently.     A  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  picket,  and  whto  was 
sleeping   amongst   the    long    grB£&. 
joat  withia  the  wood,  had  eaceped 
ail  notice.    The  noise  q£  the  scoffie 
awoke  him;  but  oa  peccetviii^  bow 
matters  stood,  he  pradently  remamMcd 
in  his  hiding-place  tiU  the  Cerlista, 
having  coUected  tiie  anna  and  am- 
munition, of  their  prisoeers,  begas  te 
reascead  the  moantain.    i^f  a  diiirinrr 
of  three  himdred  yards  he  fired  at 
them,  and  then  scampered  off  in  th* 
contrary  direction.    Hie  bollet  took 
no  effect,  and  the  retreating  gneriilds, 
seeing  how  great  a  start  he  had,  al- 
lowed him  to  escape  unpnisned.    Bat 
the  report  of  hia  musket  spread  u>e 
alarm.     The  pickets  right  and  left 
of  the  one  that  had  be^  surprised, 
saw  the  Carlists  winding  their  way  op 
the  mountain;  the  vedettes  fired,  and 
the  drums  beat  to  arms.    The  alarm 
spread  rapidly  from  one  end  of  cue 
valley  to  the  other,  and  every  part  oi' 
it  was  ia  an  instant  swarming  witb 
m«a.    Dragoons  saddled  and  artillery 
harnessed ;  infantry  forsKd  up  by  bat- 
talions and  brigades;   generals  and 
aides-de-«amp  da^ed  aboat  iHuryisg 
the  aiovemeats  of  the  troops,  and  ask- 
ing the  whereabouts  ef  tibe  encaaj. 
This  ittformatiffli  they  aooa  obiuB- 
ed.    No  sooner  waa  the  alann  given, 
than  Zumalaearregw,  relying   npea 
the   tried   eoorage   of   hni  soUina, 
and  on  the  advantage  of  his  pnnifkm^ 
which  must  render  the  eneaay's  ca. 
vahy  useless,  and  greatly  iKifnaih 
the  effect  of  the  artiUery,  ^  hiMSflf 
at  the  head  of  his  two  bettnlioaTi,  and 
rapidly  descBtded  the  "^^iM*^«"f,  dis- 
patchmg  an  officer  after  GoeMs  wiib 
orders  for  a  simiUr  aaovement  en  hie 
part.  Before  the  Carlists  leeched  the 
pkin^  the  ChrJstinoB  qotrteied  iA  the 
nearest  vittage  ad  vaoeed  to  meet 
and  a  snart  skirmish  began. 

Distributed  aleng  the  dii^ 
teiraoea  of  the  tinmtain,  _ 

amongst  the  boshes  and  alidtered  be^ 
hmd  the  trees  that  grev  at  its  baae^ 
the  Gaiiista  kept  op  n  steady  fire. 
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which  was  warmly  replied  to  by  their 
antagonists.  In  the  most  exposed 
situations,  the  Carlist  officers  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  ensign  to  the  general, 
diowed  themselyes,  eneooragiBe  their 
men,  urging  them  to  take  geeo  aim., 
and  not  to  fire  tiU  tliey  eovid  &tinr 
gnish  the  faces  of  their  enemies^  thenu 
selves  sometimes  taking  up  a  dead 
man^s  mnsket  and  sending  sfew  well- 
directed  shots  amongst  the  Christinos. 
Here  a  man  was  seen  bmding  tiie 
sash,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress*  of 
every  Navarrese  peasflst,  over  a 
wound  that  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  send  him  to  the  rear ;  in 
another  place  a  gnerilla  seplettisiied 
his  scanty  stock  of  ammnnition  from 
the  cartridge-belt  of  a  falien,  comrade, 
and  sprang, forward,  to  meet  perhaps, 
the  next  moment,  a  similar  fate.  On 
the  side  of  the  Christinos  there  was 
less  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  for  the  fight ;  but  their  num- 
bers were  far  superior,  and  each  mo- 
ment increased,  and  some  light  guns 
and  howitzers  that  had  been  brought 
up  began  to  scatter  shot  and  shell 
amongst  the  Carlists,  although  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  were  shel- 
tered amongst  wood  and  rock,  prt^ 
▼ented  those  missiles  firom  doing  them 
very  material  injury.  The  fight  was 
hottest  around  the  hill  or  which 
the  picket  had  been  stationed,  now 
the  most  advanced  i)oisl  of  the  Car- 
list  line.  It  was  held  1^  a  baittalien, 
which,  dispersed  amongst  the  tnses 
thai  iWnged  its  sides,  op^^ed  a  fierce 
resistance  to  the  assaults  of  the  Chris- 
tinos. At  last  the  latter,  weasy  o€ 
the  protracted  skirmishflig:,  by  which 
they  lost  many  men,  bat  were  mMble 
to  obtain  any  material  advaatager 
sent  forward  two  battalions  of  the 
royal  guards  to  take  the  hill  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  With  theur 
bugles  playing  a  liveljy  march,  these 
troops,  the  finest  infiantiy  ia  the  Spaa- 
ish  army,  advanced  in  achninibieovder, 
and  without  firing  a  shot,  to  perfimn 
the  dutjr  assigned  to  them.  On  their 
approach  the  Cariists  retreated  from, 
the  sides  of  the  hiU,.  and  assembled  in. 
the  wood  on  its  samndt,  at  tha  ibot  of 
Ike  hi^^ier  moantains.  One  battalioii 
of  the  guards  aeeended  the  hill  ni  liae^ 
and  aflkaaced  along  the  opes  gvound^ 
whilst  the  other  marched  wmd  tlMt 
skirt  of  tbe  emineiiee  to  take  the  Car- 


lists  in  flank.  The  Navarrese  reserved 
their  fire  till  they  s«w  the  former  ht^ 
talion  witiun  ^fiy  yards  of  them,  and 
then  poured  in  a  deadly  volley.  The 
ranks  of  the  Chtistiaios  were  thinned, 
but  they  dosed  tiiem  afain,  andv  with 
levelled'  bayonets  and  qaiekened  step, 
advaneed  to  dear  the  wood^  little  ea- 
peeting  that  the  newly-raieed  troops 
opposed  to  them  would  venture  ta 
meet  them  at  dose  quarters*  The 
event,  however,  proved  that  they 
had  andervataied  their  anta^onjata. 
Emerging  fh>m  their  shelter,  the  Car- 
lists  brought  tiieir  bayonets  to  the 
charge,  and,  with  a  ringing  i^ieat  of 
^Vwa  Caa4o9  QimnioP^  rushed  upon 
their  toe.  A  griding  da^  of  steel 
and  a  shrill  cry  of  agony  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  fury  of  the  encounter. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe, 
bnt  the  advantage  remained  with  th» 
Carlists.  The  guards,  unprepared  for 
so  obstinate  a  resistance,  were  borne 
back  several  paces,  and  thrown  into 
some  confusion.  But  the  victors  had 
no  time  to  follow  up  their  advantage, 
for  the  other  Chriakino  battalion  iMid 
entered  the  wood,  and  was  advancing 
rapidiy  upon  thi^  flank.  Hastily 
effecting  thek  wounded,  the  Carlasts 
retired,  stiU  fighting,,  to  the  higher 
ground  in  their  rear.  At  the  sama 
moment  Zumaiacarregni,  observing  a 
body  of  fresh  troops  making  a  move- 
ment apon  his  right,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  outflanking  him,  ordered 
the  retreat  to  be  soundedy  and  the 
Carlist  linn  retired  slowly  ap  the 
mountains.  Some  of  Bodil's  batta- 
MoBs  ibllowedy  and  the  skamushmg 
was  kept  up  with  more  or  less  spirit  tiU 
an  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  arrival  ef 
nif^ 

From  the  eommeneement  of  tha 
fight,  several  sqoadrom  of  the  Qoees'a 
cavaliy  had  renuuned  drawn  up  near 
a  village  in  which  they  had  tbdr 
quarters,  at  aboot  a  mile  firom  tiie  left 
it  the  CarUsts.  A  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  line,  a  number  of  officers 
had  collected  together,  and  were  ob- 
serving the  progress  ef  the  combat, 
in  which  die  impcactiCability  of  the 
around  for  honaaen  prevented  then 
mm.  taking  a  share.  There  was 
considerable  grumbling,  especiatty 
amongst  the  jnniecs,  at  the  inactivity' 
to  which  they  fomul  themael^ea 
demned. 
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^^  If  this  is  the  kind  of  fighting  we 
are  always  to  have,"  said  a  young 
comet  sulkily,  "they  might  as  well 
have  left*  us  in  our  garrisons.  We 
were  a  deuced  deal  more  comfortable, 
and  quite  as  useful,  in  our  snug  quar- 
ters at  Yalladolid.  The  faction,  it  is 
well  known,  have  no  cavalry,  and  yon 
will  not  catch  their  infernal  guerillas 
coming  down  into  the  plain  to  be 
sabred  at  leisure." 

"  No,"  said  another  subaltern,  "but 
they  are  forming  cavalry,  it  is  said. 
Besides,  we  may  catch  their  infantry 
napping  some  day,  as  they  did  our 
picket  just  now." 

"  Pshaw ! "  replied  the  first  speaker. 
*^  Before  that  time  comes  every  horse 
in  the  brigade  will  be  lame  or  sore- 
backed,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be 
converted  into  infantry  men.  All 
respect  for  lance  and  sabre — ^but  curse 
me  if  I  would  not  rather  turn  foot- 
soldier  at  once,  than  have  to  crawl 
over  these  mountains  as  we  have 
done  for  the  last  fortnight,  dragging 
our  horses  after  us  by  the  bridle.  For 
six  hours  yesterday  did  I  flounder 
over  ground  that  was  never  meant 
to  be  trod  by  any  but  bears  or  izards, 
breaking  my  spurs  and  shins,  whilst 
my  poor  nag  here  was  rubbing  the 
skin  off  his  legs  against  rocks  and  tree- 
stumps.  When  I  entered  the  cavalry 
I  expected  my  horse  would  carry  me ; 
but  if  this  goes  on,  it  is  much  more 
likely  I  shall  have  to  carry  him." 

"A  nice  set  of  fellows  you  are," 
said  an  old  grey-mustached  captain, 
"to  be  grumbling  before  you  have 
been  a  month  in  the  field.  Wait  a 
bit,  my  boys,  till  your  own  flesh  and 
your  horses*  have  been  taken  down  by 
hard  marching  and  short  commons, 
and  until,  if  you  mount  a  hill,  you 
are  obliged  to  hold  on  by  the  mane, 
lest  the  saddle  should  slip  back  over 
the  lean  ribs  of  your  charger.  The 
inarches  you  have  as  yet  seen  are  but 
•child^s  play  to  what  yon  will  see  be- 
fore the  campaign  is  over." 

"  Then  hang  me  if  I  don't  join  the 
footpads,"  returned  the  dissatisfied 
comet.  "  At  any  rate  one  would  have 
a  little  fighting  then — a  chance  of  a 
broken  head  or  t'other  epaulet ;  and 
that  is  better  than  carrying  a  sabre 
one  never  has  to  draw.  Why,  the  very 
mules  cannot  keep  their  footing 
amongst  these  mountains.    Ask  our 


quartermaster,  whom  I  saw  jester- 
day  craning  over  the  edge  of  a  pre> 
cipice,  and  watching  two  of  his  beasts 
of  burden  which  were  going  down 
hill  a  deal  quicker  than  they  had  come 
up — their  legs  in  the  aur,  and  the 
sacks  of  com  upon  their  backs  hasten- 
ing their  descent  to  some  ravine  or 
other,  where  the  crows  no  donbt  at  the 
present  moment  are  picking  their 
bones.  You  should  have  h^ird  old 
Skinflint  swear.  I  thought  he  would 
have  thrown  the  muleteer  after  the 
mules.  And  they  call  this  a  coontiy 
for  cavalry ! " 

"I  certiunly  fear,''  said  Herrera, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  collo- 
quy, "  that  as  long  as  the  war  is  con- 
fined to  these  provinces,  cavalry  will 
not  be  very  often  wanted." 

"  And  if  they  were  not  here,  they 
would  be  wanted  immediately,*'  said 
a  field-officer,  who  was  observing  the 
skirmish  through  a  telescope.  *'*■  Be- 
sides, yon  young  gentlemen  have  lesi 
cause  for  discontent  than  any  body 
else.  There  may  be  no  opportimity 
for  brilliant  charges,  but  there  is 
always  work  for  a  subaltern's  party, 
in  the  way  of  cutting  off  detachments, 
or  some  such  coK/T-cie-iNam.  I  see  a 
group  of  fellows  yonder  who  will  get 
themselves  into  trouble  if  they  do  not 
take  care." 

All  eyes   and  glasses  turned  to- 
wards  the  direction  in  which   the 
major  was  looking.    It  was  the  hot- 
test moment  of  the  fight ;  by  their 
impetuosity  and  courage  the  Cartists 
were  keeping  at   bay  the    superior 
numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  on 
their  extreme  left,  a  small  party  of 
horsemen,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
officers  and  a  dozen   lancers,    had 
ventured  to  advance  a  short  distance 
into  the  plain.    They  had  halted  at 
the  edge  of  a  fiumrojia/,  or  dder  or- 
chard; and  although  some  way  in  ad- 
vance of  their  own  line,  they  were  at 
a   considerable   distance   from    any 
Christine  troops ;  whilst  a  tolerably 
good  path,  which  led  up  the  least 
precipitous  part  of  the  mountains  in 
their  rear,  seemed  to  ensure  them  an 
easy  retreat  whenever  it  might  be- 
come necessary.    So  confident  were 
they  of  theur  safety,  that  the  offieers 
had  dismounted,  and  were  observing 
the  Christino  reserves,  and  the  various 
bodies  of  infantry  which  were  advan- 
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eing  from  the  more  distant  canton- 
ments. At  this  moment  the  officer 
commanding  the  cavalry  rode  np  to 
the  spot  where  Herrera  and  his  com- 
rades were  assembled. 

**  Major  Gonzalez,^  said  he,  "  send 
half  a  troop  to  cut  off  those  gentlemen 
who  are  reconnoitring.  Let  the 
party  file  off  to  the  rear,  or  their  in- 
tention will  be  perceived.** 

The  subalterns  belonging  to  the 
sqnadron  under  command  of  Gonza- 
lez, pressed  round  him,  eager  to  be  cho- 
sen for  the  duty  that  was  to  vary  the 
monotony  and  inaction  of  which  they 
had  so  recently  been  complaining. 

"  Herrera,"  said  the  major,  "  you 
have  most  practice  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  Take  thirty  men  and  march 
them  back  into  the  village,  out  on  the 
other  side,  and  round  that  risinggronnd 
upon  oar  right.  There  is  plenty  of 
cover,  and  if  yon  make  the  most  of 
it,  the  game  cannot  escape.  And,  a 
hint  to  you — ^your  fellows  generally 
grind  their  sabres  pretty  sharp,  I 
know,  and  you  are  not  fond  of  encum- 
bering yourself  with  prisoners ;  but 
yonder  party,  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance, may  be  men  of  note  amongst 
the  rebels,  worth  more  alive  than 
dead.  Bring  them  in  with  whole 
duns  if  you  can.  As  to  the  fellows 
with  the  red  and  white  lance-flags,  I 
leave  them  entirely  at  your  discre- 
tion." 

"I  shall  observe  your  orders, 
major,"  replied  Herrera,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  prospect  of  a  brush 
with  the  enemy.  ^^  Sergeant  Velas- 
quez, tell  off  thirty  men  from  the  left 
of  the  troop." 

The  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
was  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the 
commencement  of  this  narrative,  and 
who  now  found  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  regiment,  in  the 
same  squadron  as  Herrera,  obeyed 
the  order  he  had  received,  and  the 
party  marched  leisurely  into  the  vil- 
lage. No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
entered  the  narrow  street,  and  were 
concealed  from  the  view  of  those  whom 
they  intended  to  surprise,  than  their 
pace  was  altered  to  a  brisk  trot,  which 
became  a  hand-gallop  when  they  got 
into  the  fields  4>eyond  the  rising 
ground  referred  to  by  the  major. 
They  then  struck  into  a  hollow  road, 
sheltered  by  bush-crowned  bapks,  and 
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finally  reached  the  long  narrow  strip 
of  apple-orchard,  at  the  further  anglo 
of  which  the  group  of  Carlists  wai 
posted.  Skirting  the  plantation  on 
the  reverse  side  to  the  enemy,  they 
arrived  at  Its  extremity,  and  wheel- 
ing to  the  left,  cantered  on  in  line, 
their  sabre  scabbards  hooked  up  to 
their  belts  to  diminish  the  clatter, 
the  noise  of  their  horses*  feet  in- 
audible upon  the  grass  and  fern 
over  which  they  rode.  "  Charge  I " 
shouted  Herrera,  as  they  reached  tho 
second  angle  of  the  orchard ;  and  with 
a  loud  hurra  and  brandished  sabres, 
the  dragoons  dashed  down  upon  the 
little  party  of  Carlists,  now  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  them.  The  dis- 
mounted officers  hurried  to  their 
horses,  and  the  lancers  hastily  faced 
about  to  resist  the  charge  ;  but  before 
they  could  complete  the  movement, 
they  were  sabred  and  ridden  over. 
Herrera,  mindful  of  the  orders  he  had 
received,  hurried  to  protect  the  officers 
from  a  similar  fate.  One  of  the  latter, 
who  had  his  back  turned  to  Herrera, 
and  who,  although  he  wore  a  sword 
by  his  side,  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  was  in  the  very  act  of  getting 
into  the  saddle,  when  a  dragoon 
aimed  a  furious  cut  at  his  head.  Her- 
rera was  in  time  to  parry  the  blow, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  person  whose 
life  he  had  saved,  turned  round  and 
disclosed  the  well-known  features  of 
the  Conde  de  Yillabuena. 

"  Sefior  Conde  I"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished Luis,  "  I  am  grieved** 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  said  the 
count,  coldly.  "You  are  obeying 
ordei's,  I  presume,  and  doing  what  yon 
consider  your  duty.  Am  I  to  be  shot 
here,  or  taken  to  your  chief?**. 

"  It  is  much  against  my  will,"  an- 
swered Herrera,  "  that  I  constrain  you 
in  any  way.  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
duct you  to  General  Rodil.** 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but,  turn- 
ing his  horse*8  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  Christino  camp,  rode  moodily 
onwards,  followed,  rather  then  accom- 
panied, by  his  captor.  A  Carlist 
officer  and  three  members  of  the  rebel 
junta  were  the  other  prisoners.  Tho 
lancers  had  all  been  cut  to  pieces. 

The  position  in  which  Herrera  now 
fbund  himself  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree embarrassing  and  painful.  Old 
affection  and  firiendship  were  revived 
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by  tbe  sight  of  the  count ;  and.r  had  he 
ODeyed  his  first  unpulse,  he  would 
frankly  l^e  expressed  his  sorrow  at 
the  chance  which  had  thrown  Yilla- 
baena  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  and 
have  said  what  he  cocdd  to  console 
him  under  his  misfortime.  But  the 
connt^s  manner  was  so  haughty  and 
repulsiye,  and  he  so  studiously  avoid- 
ed recognising  in  Luis  any  thing  mon 
thaa  an  opponent  and  a  ci^[>tor,  that 
the  words  of  kindness  froze  upon  the 
joui^  man^s  tongue,  and  diffiag  the 
few  minutes  tiiat  were  required  to 
rejoin  the  regiment,  the  silence  re- 
muned  unbroken.  On  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  was  still  halted, 
tne  detachment  was  received  with  loud 
congratulations  on  the  suceessfnl  issue 
of  the  expedition. 

"  Gleverlv  managed,  SeSor  Her- 
rera !  ^  said  the  colonel ;  "  and  the 
prisoners  are  of  importance.  Take 
them  yourself  to  the  generaL" 

Li  obedience  to  this  (nrder,  Herrera 
moved  off  to  the  part  of  the  field  in 
which  Bodil,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  staffs  had  takea 
his  post. 

'<  Ha  !'*  said  the  general,  when  the 
young  officer  had  made  his  report,  bis 
quick  eye  glancing  at  the  prisoners, 
some  of  whom  were  known  to  him  by 
fflght.  ^'  Ha  I  yoa  hove  done  well, 
sir,  and  your  conduct  shall  be  favour- 
ably reported  at  Madrid.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Torralva  and  Count  Yilla- 
buena — an  important  capture  this. 
Tour  name,  sir — and  yours,  and 
jours  ?  ^*  said  he  sharply  to  the  other 
prisoners. 

The  answers  visibly  increased  his 
satisfaction.  They  were  all  men  well 
known  as  zealous  and  influential  par- 
tizans  of  the  Pretender.  Bodil  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  turned  to  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp. 

'*  A  priest  and  a  firing  party,"  said 
he.  "  Yon  have  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare for  death,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  prisoners.  ''  Bebels  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  can  expeet  bo 
greater  favour." 

Herrera  felt  a  cold  chill  come  over 
him  as  he  heard  this  order  given  for 
the  instant  execution  of  a  man  whom 
hie  had  so  long  regarded  as  hia  friend 
and  benefactor.  Forgetting,  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  his  own  sub- 
<OTinate  position,  and  the  impropne^ 
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of  his  interflerence,  he  was  about  to 
address  the  general,  ai^  petition  lor 
the  life  of  ViUabaena,  when  he  w«» 
saved  from  the  eoflunssios  of  ahrnKk 
of  discipline  by  the  fanterpoflitiott  of  a 
third  party.  A  jotmg  man  in  the 
uni&wm  of  a  geaenl  officer^  of 
oonplexion  and  handsome 
nance,  who  waa  stationed  upon  BodVs 
right  hand,  moved  his  hone  mtanr  to 
that  of  the  general,  and  spoke  a  few- 
words  to  hin  in  a  low  toae  of 
Bodil  aeeined  to  ikitenwith 
and  to  reflect  a.  momeBi  before  wtsptj^ 
ing. 

''  You  ave  right,  Cordova,'* 
^'  they  uMv  be  worth  Iseepaig 
tages }  and  I  wiU  dd^y  their  death 
I  can  eommuiicate  with  her  Majeaty'a 
government.  Let  them  be  atrksly 
guarded,  and  sent  tOHBonow  t«>  !*■■ 
peluna  under  good  escort.  Yoor 
name,  sir?"  said  he,  tamkg  to  Her- 
rera. 

Herrera  told  his  name  aad 


meat 

''  Luis  Herrera,"  repeated  Bott; 
^^  I  have  heard  it  before,  aa  that  of  a 
brave  and  promifliBg  officer.  Wettr 
sir,  since  you  have  takem  thcoo  pii* 
soners,  yen  shall  koep  them.  Yov^ 
sdf  and  a  detachwient  of  your  oq— 
dron  will  form  part  of  their  esooit  t» 
Pampetona." 

The  flattering  words  of  his 
went  but  a  short  way  towards 
ciling  Luis  to  the  mjrieasant  task  of 
escorting  his  former  friend  to  a  ea^ 
tivity  which  would  in  aH  ptrobohiiity 
find  its  terHunation  in  a  violent  death. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  saw  YillsiMKBa 
and  the  other  prisoners  led  off  to  tho 
house  that  was  to  serve  as  their 
piaee  of  coDfinemeat  for  the  iBSh^; 
and  still  more  paiaAd  were  his  inl- 
ings,  when  he  thooght  of  Rita's 
on  receiving  inteiligcnoe  of  hei 
therms  peril,  perhaps  of  fam 
La  order  to  alleviate  to  the  vtarast  of 
ids  power  the  present  poaitias  d  Hm 
count,  be  reeonmended  him  to  the  • 
of  the  offieer  j^aeed  on  gnard  over 
who  promised  to  allow  his 
every  indalgenee  oonaiBteBt  with 
safe keepmg.  And  althovf^ thoi 
dnty  assigned  to  him  was  kt 
rejects  so  unpleasant  to  fiilffi,  Her- 
rera became  afanost  reeoneiled  to  it 
by  tho  refleetioB,  that  he  mii^t  bo 
able  to  spare  YittabMna  nnich  of  tho 
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hardship    and  rough   treatment  to 
which  his  captivity  exposed  him. 

The  first  grej  light  of  morning  had 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  Lower  Araez- 
ooa,  stealing  over  the  monntain-ftepff, 
and  indistinctly  shadowing  forth  the 
objects  in  the  pBain,  when  the  still- 
ness that  had  reigned  in  the  Tsllej 
since  the  conclnsion  of  the  preceding 
day's  skirmish,  was  broken  by  the 
lond  and  joyons  clang  of  the  reveilM. 
At  yarions  pomts  <?  the  GhristinO' 
cantonments,  the  brazen  instrumenta 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  more  mimer- 
ons,  bnt  perhaps  kss  martially  sovnd^ 
ing,  bands  of  the  infantry  regiments, 
were  ronsing  the  drowsy  soldiers  from 
their  slnmbers,  and  awakening  the 
snrronnding  echoes  by  the  wild  melody 
of  Riego*s  hymn.  Gradually  the  sky 
grew  brighter,  the  last  lingering  stars 
disappeared,  the  summits  of  the  wes- 
tern mountains  were  illnminatcd  with 
a  golden  flush,  and  the  banks  and 
billows  of  white  mist  that  rested  on 
the  meadows,  and  hung  upon  the 
hillsides,  began  to  melt  away  and 
disappear  at  the  approach  of  the  snn's 
rays.  In  the  fields  and  on  the  roads 
near  the  different  villages,  the  troops 
were  seen  assembling,  the  men  silent 
and  heavy-eyed,  but  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  the  night's  repose,  the 
horses  champing  their  bits,  and  neigh- 
ing with  impatience.  Trains  of  males, 
laden  with  sacks  of  com  and  rations, 
that  from  their  weight  might  be 
deemed  sufliclent  load  for  as  many 
dromedaries,  issned  from  bam  and 
stable,  expending  their  superflu- 
ous strength  and  spirit  by  kicking 
and  biting  viciously  at  each  other, 
and  were  ranged  in  rear  of  the  troops, 
where  also  carts  and  Htters,  containmg 
wounded  men,  awaited  the  order  for 
departure.  The  sergeant-majors  call- 
ed the  roU  of  their  troops  and 
companies;  whildt  'the  men,  lean- 
ing upon  their  muskets,  or  sitting  at 
ease  in  their  saddles,  munched  frag- 
ments of  the  brown  ration  bread, 
smoked  the  cigarette,  or  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  tawny- visaged 
sutlers  and  caniinieraSy  who  walked 
np  and  down  the  ranks,  an  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  cool  morarng  air, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ^lass  of  aguardiente. 
When  all  preparations  were  completed, 
and  the  time  necessaiy  for  the  ibnn- 
ing  np  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  men 


had  elapsed,  the  ofder  to  march  waa 
^en,  and  the  troops  moved  off  in  & 
soatheriy  direction. 

Whilst  this  general  movement 
took  place,,  a  detachment,  eonsiat- 
ing  of  four  companies  of  infantry, 
and  fifty  dragoons,  s^Mtrated  itsetf 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  fte 
road  to  Pampehma,  whitier  it  was 
to  esccMTt  Connt  YHIabiieaa  mmI  his 
f^Bow  ciqHives.  The  eoontfy  to 
the  north-east  of  t^e  AiBescoa, 
tikrongh  which  thvf  would  hAve  i/^ 
pass,  waA  known  to  be  fi*ee  from  Car* 
lists,  with  the  exeeptton  of  miiknport* 
ant  parties  of  armed  peasants ;  IMKl 
himself  had  gone  is  puraoit  of  Zik 
malaearregni,  who  had  retnrad  ia  tiw 
same  direction  whence  he  had  ap- 
proached the  valley;  and  thereft^e 
this  escort,  ahhengh  so  few  in  nsam^ 
ber,  was  deemed  amply  sufficient  to 
convey  the  prisoners  in  all  safety  to 
their  destination,  to  whidi  one  loag 
day*8  march  would* bring  them.  The 
detachment  was  commanded  by  a 
major  of  infantry — a  young  man  who 
had  acquired  what  military  experience 
he  possessed  in  the  ease  and  ^oth  of 
a  garrison  Iffe,  during  which,  however, 
thanks  to  certain  influentiJAl  recom- 
mendations, he  had  foimd  promotioD 
come  so  quickly,  that  he  had  not  the 
same  reason  with  many  of  his  com- 
rades to  be  satisfied  with  tibe  more 
active  and  daneerous  service  to  which 
he  had  recently  been  called.  In- 
war^  congratulating  himseff  en  the 
change  which  his  present  duty  en- 
sured him  from  the  hardtthips  of 
bivouacs  and  bad  quarters  to  at  kast 
a  day  or  two's  enjoyment  of  the  fl«di- 
pots  of  Pampelnna,  he  rede  gaflQf 
along  at  the  head  of  the  escottt  chit- 
ting and  langhing  with  hiajMCoadia 
eomm  and.  Behind  him  came  Hennni 
and  his  dragoons,  and  in  rear  of  them 
the  prisoners,  on  either  ude  of  whom 
marched  fbot-soldiera  witb  fixed 
bayonets.  The  body  ef  htfavtry 
brought  up  the  rear.  Strict  orders 
had  been  given  against  conversion 
with  the  captives ;  and  Henwa.  was 
compelled,  therefWe^  to  tSbmiom  tho 
iDtention  he  had  fonned  of  endesvour- 
ing  to  break  down  the  bmriev  of  eeld 
reserve  within  which  Count  YiUabnena 
had  fenced  himself,  and  of  oflMkig 
such  assistance  and  eomftrt  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  give.    Be  mm  fimed 
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to  be  contented  with  keeping  near  the 
prisoners,  in  6rder  to  protect  them 
from  any  abase  or  iil- treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery. 

For  some  honrs  the  march  con- 
tinned  without  incident  or  novelty 
to  vary  its  monotony.    There  was  no 
high-road  in  the  direction  the  escort 
was  taking;    the  way,  which   was 
shown  them  by  a  peasant,  led  throngh 
eonntry  lanes,  over  hilli^  and  across 
fields,  as  nearly  in  a  straight  line  as 
the  ragged  and  moantainoas  natnre 
of  the  coantry  wonld  allow.  Towards 
noon,  the   heat,  endarable   enough 
daring  the  first  honrs  of  the  morning, 
became  excessive.    The  masket  bar- 
rels andsabre  scabbards  almostbnmed 
the  fingers  that  touched  them ;  the 
coats  of  the  horses  were  caked  with 
sweat  and  dust ;  and  the  men  went 
panting  along,  looking  out  eagerly, 
but  in  vain,  for  some  roadside  foun- 
tain or  streamlet,  at  which  to  quench 
the  thirst  that  parched  their  mouths. 
They  had  reached  a  beaten  road, 
which,  idthough  rough  and  neglected, 
yet  afforded  a  better  footing  than  they 
had  hitherto  had,  when  such  means 
of  refreshment  at  last  presented  them- 
selves.   It  was  near  the  entrance  of  a 
sort  of  defile  formed  by  two  irregular 
Mnes  of  low  hills,  closing  in  the  road, 
which  was  fringed  with  patches  of 
trees  and  brushwood,  and  with  huge 
masses  of  rock  that  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  the 
Titans,  or  to  have  rolled  thither  du- 
ring some  mighty  convulsion  of  na- 
tnre from  the  distant  ranges  of  moun- 
tains.   At  a  short  distance  from  this 
pass,  there  bubbled  forth  from  under  a 
moss-grown  block  of  granite  a  clear 
and  sparkling  rivulet,  which,,  over- 
flowing the  margin  of  the  basin  it 
had  formed  for  itself,  rippled  across 
the  road,  and  entered  the  opposite 
fields.    Here  a  five  minutes*  halt  was 
called,  the  men  were  allowed  to  quit 
their  ranks,  and  in  an  instant  they 
were  kneeling  by  scores  along  the 
aide  of  the  little  stream,  collectiag  the 
water  in  canteens  and  foraging-caps, 
and  washing  their  hands  and  faces  in 
the  pure  element   The  much-needed 
refireshment  taken,  the  march  was  re- 
snmed. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  pass 
through  which  the  prisoners  and  their 
escort  were  now  advancing  was  near- 


ly a  mile  in  length,  and  in  many  places 
admirably  adapted  for  a  surprise,  th« 
officer  in  command,  either  through 
ignorance  or  over-confidence,  neglect- 
ed the  usual  precaution  of  sending 
scouts  along  the  hills  that  on  either 
side  commanded  the  road.  This  neg- 
ligence struck  Herrera,  who  knew 
by  experience,  that,  with  such  active 
and  wUy  foes  as  the  Carlists,  no  pre- 
caution could  be  dispensed  with,  how- 
ever superfluous  it  might  seem.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  troops  entered  the  defile 
when  he  suggested  to  the  major  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  sklrmisfaeis 
to  beat  the  thickets  and  guard  against 
an  ambuscade. 

^^  Quite  unnecessary,  »r,*^  was  the 
reply.  ^^  There  is  no  rebel  force  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  would 
venture  to  come  within  a  leagne  of 
us." 

'*  So  we  are  told,"  said  Herrera; 
"  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  that 
one  must  not  always  rely  on  snch  as- 
surances." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  nevertheless,  in  tiits 
instance,"  said  the  major.  ^'  We  have 
a  long  march  before  us,  and  if  I  fag 
the  men  by  sending  them  clambering 
over  hills  and  rocks,  I  shall  lose  half 
of  them  by  straggling,  and  peiiiaps 
not  reach  Pampeluna  to-nighf 

*^  If  yon  will  allow  me,"  said  Her- 
rera, ^'  I  will  send  a  few  of  my  dra- 
goons to  do  the  duty.  They  will 
hardly  be  so  effective  as  infantry  for 
such  a  service,  but  it  will  be  better 
than  leaving  our  flanks  entirely  un- 
guarded." 

"  I  have  already  told  yon,  sir,^  re- 
plied the  major  testily,  ^*  that  I  con- 
sider such  precaution  ovesstrained 
and  unnecessary.  I  believe.  Lieute- 
nant Herrera,  that  it  is  I  who  com- 
mand this  detachment." 

Thus  rebuked,  Herrera  desisted 
from  his  remonstrances,  and  feU  back 
into  his  place.  The  march  continued 
in  all  security  through  the  wild  and 
dangerous  defile ;  the  men,  refiieshed 
by  their  momentary  halt,  tramping 
briskly  along,  chattering,  smolung, 
and  singing  snatches  of  soldier's  songs. 
It  appear^  as  if  the  negligence  of  the 
major  was  likely  to  be  justified,  as  far 
as  it  could  be,  by  the  result ;  for  they 
were  now  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  and  in 
view  of  the  open  country.    The  defile 
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was  each  moment  widening,  and  the 
space  between  the  road  and  the  hills 
was  filled  np  with  a  wood  of  yonng 
beech  and  oak.  Herrera  himself,  who 
had  each  moment  been  expecting  to 
receive  a  yollej  from  some  ambushed 
foe,  was  beginning  to  think  the  danger 
over,  when  a  man  dressed  in  red  uni- 
form, with  a  scarlet  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  end  of  the  pass, 
and  tossing  his  lance,  which  ho  car- 
ried at  the  trail,  into  his  bridle  hand, 
put  a  trumpet  that  was  slung  round 
his  neck,  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  a 
loud  and  startling  blast.  The  signal, 
for  such  it  was,  did  not  long  remain 
unanswered.  A  hoarse  wild  shout 
issued  from  th-s  wood  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  a  volley  of  musketry 
resounded  through  the  pass.  In  an 
instant  the  hills  were  alive  with  Car- 
list  soldiers,  some  reloading  the  mus- 
kets they  had  just  fired,  others  taking 
aim  at  the  Christinos,  or  fixing  their 
bayonets  in  preparation  for  a  closer 
encounter.  Another  minute  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  a  strong  squa- 
dron of  cavalry,  which  the  trumpeter 
had  preceded,  dashed  out  of  the  fields 
at  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  formed 
column  upon  the  road,  and  levelling 
their  long  light  lances,  advanced,  led 
on  by  Zumalacarregui  himself,  to 
charge  the  astonished  Christinos. 

Extreme  was  the  confusion  into 
which  the  escort  was  thrown  by  this 
attack,  so  totally  unexpected  by  every 
body  but  Herrera.  AU  was  bewilder- 
ment and  terror ;  the  men  stood  sta- 
ring at  each  other,  or  at  their  dead 
and  wounded  comrades,  without  even 
thinking  of  defending  themselves. 
This  state  of  stupefaction  lasted,  how- 
ever, but  a  second ;  and  then  the  sol- 
diers, without  waiting  for  orders, 
turned  back  to  back,  and  facing  the 
points  where  the  Carlists  had  sta- 
tioned themselves,  returned  their  fire 
with  all  the  vigour  and  promptness 
which  desperation  could  give.  The 
major — a  really  brave  man,  but  quite 
unequal  to  an  emergency  of  this  na- 
ture— knew  not  what  orders  to  give,  or 
how  to  extricate  himself  and  his  men 
from  the  scrape  into  which  his  own 
headstrong  imprudence  had  brought 
them.  Foreseeing  no  possibility  of 
escape  from  an  enemy  who,  in  num- 
bers and  advantage  of  position,  so 


far  overmatched  him,  his  next  thought 
regarded  the  prisoners,  and  he  gal- 
loped hastily  back  to  where  they  stood. 
The  Carlists  had  probably  received 
orders  concerning  them ;  for  neither 
they  nor  their  immediate  escort  had 
suffered  injury  from  the  volley  that 
had  played  such  havoc  with  the  mala 
body  of  the  detachment. 

^^  Fire  on  the  prisoners ! "  shouted 
the  major.    * 

The  guard  round  ViUabuena  and 
his  fellow-captives  stared  at  their 
officer  without  obeying.  Some  of 
them  were  reloading,  and  the  others 
apparently  did  not  comprehend  the 
strange  order. 

"Fire,  I  say!"  repeated  the  com- 
mandant. "By  the  holy  cross!  if  we 
are  to  leave  our  bones  here,  theirs 
shall  whiten  beside  them." 

More  than  one  musket  was  already 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  doomed 
captives,  when  Herrera,  who,  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  lead 
his  dragoons  to  the  encounter  of  the 
Carlist  cavalry,  just  then  appearing 
on  the  road,  had  overheard  the  furious 
exclamation  of  his  superior,  came  gaL*- 
loping  back  to  the  rescue. 

"  Stop  I"  shouted  he,  striking  up 
the  muzzles  of  the  muskets.  "Yoa 
have  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty." 

"Traitor!"  screamed  the  major, 
almost  breathless  with  rage,  and 
raising  his  sword  to  make  a  cut  at 
Herrera.    Before,  however,  he  could 

give  force  to  the  blow,  his  eyes  rolled 
ightfuUy,  his  feet  left  the  stirrups, 
and,  dropping  his  weapon,  he  fell 
headlong  into  the  dust.  A  Carlist 
bullet  had  pierced  his  heart. 

"  Fire  at  your  foes,  and  not  at  de- 
fenceless prisoners,"  said  Herrera 
sternly  to  the  dismayed  soldiers. 
"Bemember  that  your  lives  shadl 
answer  for  those  of  these  men." 

And  agam  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  he  led  them  to 
meet  Zumalacarregui  and  his  lancers,, 
who  were  already  charging  down^ 
upon  them. 

But  the  few  seconds  that  had  been 
occupied  m  saving  Yillabuena  and  his- 
companions  from  the  slaughter,  had 
made  all  the  difierence  in  the  chances 
of  success.  Could  Herrera  have 
charged,  as  he  had  been  about  to 
do,  before  the  Carlists  formed  up  and 
advanced,,  he  might,  in  idi  proba- 
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The  title  of  "  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Turks,"  given  to  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
a  correct  designation ;  since  it  is  not 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  families, 
in  their  harems  and  among  their 
children,  (scenes  in  which  it  would 
indeed  be  rash  to  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
SpirU  of  the  East,)  that  Mr  White 
has  depicted  the  Turks  of  the  present 
day:  but  rather  in  the  places  ^^  where 
men  most  do  congregate" — in  the 
bezestans  and  tcharshys  or  markets, 
commonly  called  bazars:*  in  the 
exercise  of  the  various  trades  and 
callings,  and  the  intercourse  of  pro* 
fessional  and  commercial  relations. 
The  work  is  rather  a  treatise  on  the 
corporate  bodies  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions of  Constantinople — a  sub- 
ject hitherto  almost  untouched  by 
European  writers,  and  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  Mr  White  has  dili- 
gently availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  by  the  liberal 
spirit  which  the  events  of  late  years 
liave  fost^^  among  the  Turks.  The 
results  of  these  researches  are  now 
laid  before  us,  in  a  form  which,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  popular  which 
might  have  been  adopted,  is  not  ill 
calculated  to  embrace  the  vast  vaiicty 
of  subjects  included  in  the  range  of 
the  author's  observations.  Taking 
the  bezestans  and  markets — the  focus 
of  business  and  commerce  to  which 
the  various  classes  of  the  Stamboul 
population  converge — as  the  ground- 
work of  his  lucubrations,  Mr  White 
proceeds  to  enumerate  in  detail  the 
various  trades  and  handicrafts  carried 
on  within  the  precincts  of  these  great 
national  marts,  the  articles  therein 
sold,  and  the  guilds  or  incorporated 
companies,  to  many  of  which  exten- 
sive privileges  have  been  granted  by 
the  sultans  for  their  services  to  the 
state.  These  topics  are  diversified 
by  numerous  digressions  on  politics, 


religion,  criminal  law,  the  imperial 
harem,  the  language  of  flowen — in 
short,  de  omnibus  rebus  el  gusbusdam 
alas — ^in  the  course  of  whieh  Mr 
White  gives  his  readers  the  benefit 
of  all  the  miscellaneous  infonnatioa 
which  has  fallen  in  his  way  dariBg 
his  three  years*  residence  among  tke 
Osmanlis.  Of  a  work  so  diffnse  in 
its  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  an  outline;  and  acoont 
ingly,  omitting  all  mention  of  tboae 
subjects  which  have  been  rendered 
tolerably  familiar  to  European  readen 
by  the  narratives  of  former  tmvelleca, 
we  shall  select  from  these  '^orient 
pearls,"  strung  most  llterallj  ^^at 
random,"  such  topics  as  possess  most 
novelty,  or  on  which  Mr  While  has 
imparted  some  novel  information. 

The  space  of  ground  occnpied  bj 
the  two  great  bezestans — the  jewel  or 
arms*  bezestan,  and  the  silk  bezestan 
— with  the  surrounding  tcharshjf^y 
other  buildings  appropriated  to 
forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  square  jarda^ 
to  the  north  of  the  Mosque  of  SoUan 
Bajazet,  and  west  of  that  of  Koor- 
Osmanya.  "The  bezestans  origin- 
ally consisted  of  isolated  boildings, 
each  with  four  gates  opening  nearly 
to  the  cardinal  points,  which  were» 
and  still  are,  designated  after  the 
trades  carried  on  in  booths  around  or 
beneath  their  respective  porches.  By 
degrees  new  shops,  alleys,  and  en- 
closures clustered  around  the  original 
depots,  until  the  whole  were  enclosed 
within  walls,  arched,  roofed,  and  pro- 
vided with  lock-up  gates  and  postern?^ 
of  which  there  are  twelve  large  and 
about  twenty  small.  They  were  then 
subjected  to  the  same  syndical  laws 
that  regulate  the  police  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  parent  buildings."  Tbey 
are  opened  soon  after  dawn,  and  dosed 
at  afternoon  prayer;  and  the  same 
regulations  are  observed  at  the  J/usr 
Tdiarshy^  or  Egyptian  drug-market» 
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hereafter  to  be  noticed.  The  jewel 
bezestan  alone  shuts  at  mid-daj — the 
former  occupants  having  been  princi- 
pally  janissaries,  who  held  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  keep  their  shops  open 
all  day ;  on  Fridays  they  are  closed ; 
and,  during  Bamazan,  are  open  only 
from  mid-day  to  afternoon  prayer. 
The  silk  bezestan,  being  tenanted  only 
by  Armenians,  is  dos^  on  Sundays, 
and  the  saints*  days  of  their  calendar, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
year.  ^^With  the  exception  of  the 
two  bezestans,  the  bazars  are  not  sur- 
mounted by  domes,  the  distinctive 
ornament  of  almost  all  public  edifices ; 
...  so  that  the  whole  surface,  when 
seen  from  the  Serasker^s  Tower,  pre- 
sents a  vast  area  of  tUes,  without  any 
architectural  relief,  and  exhibits  a 
monotonous  vacuum  in  the  midst  of 
the  snn'ounding  noble  mosques  and 
lofty  khans." 

The  Jeweler  Arms' Bezestan  (Dje- 
vahir  or  Silah-Bezestany)  is  the  oldest 
of  these  establishments,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Mahom- 
med  II. ;  but,  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  present  edifice 
of  stone  was  constructed  in  1708.  It 
is  a  lofty  oblong  quadrangular  build- 
ing, with  fifteen  cupolas  and  four 
arched  gates — the  booksellers\  the 
goldsmiths',  the  mercers',  and  the 
beltmakers'.  Hie  interior  consists  of 
a  broad  alley,  intersected  by  four 
transverse  alleys  with  double  rows  of 
shops,  where  the  dealers,  who  are  all 
Moslems,  sit  on  platforms  raised 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
pavement.  They  constitute  a  guild 
among  themselves,  presided  over  by 
a  sheikh,  with  a  deputy  and  six  elders ; 
and  are  so  highly  esteemed  for  their 
probity,  that  valuable  deposits  are  fre- 
quently left  in  their  charge  by  persons 
going  on  pilgrimage  or  to  distant  coun- 
tries; but  this  privilege  has  lately 
been  interfered  with  by  government, 
which  has  claimed,  in  failure  of  heirs, 
toe  reversions  which  formerly  fell  to 
the  guild.  **  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  describe  the  articles  exposed 
to  sale  in  Djevahir-Bezestany,  which, 
from  jewels  being  rarely  sold  there  at 
present,  might  be  more  appropriately 
called  the  bezestan  of  antiquities." 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction, 
especially  to  foreigners,  are  the  arms, 
towhichMrWhiteaccoidinglyconfines 


his  remarks :  but  the  once  famed  Da- 
mascus sabres  (called  Sham  or  Syrian) 
are  now  held  as  inferior  to  those  of 
Khorassan  and  Persia,  (Taban  or 
polished,)  unless  anterior  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  manufactory  by 
Timour  in  1400 ;  and  those  of  this 
ancient  fabric  are  now  of  extreme 
rarity  and  value.  *^  A  fiill- sized 
Khorassan,  or  ancient  Damascus 
sabre,  should  measure  about  thirty- 
five  inches  from  guard  to  {x>int ; 
the  back  should  be  free  from  flaws, 
the  watering  even  and  dtstinot 
throughout  the  whole  length:  the 
colour  a  bluish  grey.  A  perfect  sabre 
should  possess  what  the  Turks  call 
the  Kirk  Merdevend,  (forty  grada- 
tions :)  that  is,  the  blade  should  con- 
sist of  forty  compartments  of  watered 
drdes,  diminishing  in  diameter  as 
they  reach  the  point.  A  tolerable 
taban  of  this  kind,-  with  plain  scab- 
bard and  horn  handle,  is  not  easily 
purchased  for  less  than  2000  piastres; 
some  fetch  as  much  as  5000,  and 
when  recognised  as  extraordinary, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  price.  Damaa** 
ens  sabres  made  prior  to  1600  are 
seldom  seen,  but  modem  blades  of 
less  pure  temper  and  lighter  colour 
are  common.  Their  form  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  Khorassan;  but  the 
latter,  when  of  extraordinary  temper, 
will  cut  through  the  former  like  a 
knife  through  a  bean-stalk."  The 
shorter  swords  of  bright  steel  called 
pala^  watered  not  in  circles,  but  in 
waving  lines,  are  mostly  from  the 
manufactory  established  at  Stamboul 
by  Mahommed  II.  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, and  which  maintained  its  cele- 
brity up  to  the  time  of  Mourad  lY., 
the  last  Bultan  who  headed  his  armies 
in  person  : — "  After  his  death,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  Khorassan  and 
old  Syrian  blades  was  revived:  and 
the  Stamboul  manufactory  was  gra* 
dually  neglected." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Mr  White 
through  his  dissertations  on  handjarsy 
yataghans,  and  other  Oriental  varieties 
of  cold  steel;  but  passing  through  the 
booksellers'  (Sahhaf)  gate  of  the  be- 
zestan, we  find  ourselves  in  the  Pa- 
ternoster Row  of  Stamboul — a  short 
space  exclusively  inhabited  by  the 
trade  from  which  the  gate  derives  its 
name.  The  booksellers' guild  consists 
of  aboat  forty  members,  presided  over 
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teur  is  a  dull  court-circular,  and  the 
Smyrna  joamals,  abandoned  to  chance 
communications,  are  neither  prompt 
nor  exact  in  circulating  or  detailing 
events."  * 

The  spread  of  literary  cultivation 
among  the  Turks  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  European  education  which 
many  of  the  rising  generation  have 
received,  has  naturally  led  to  a  taste 
for  European  literature;  and  many 
possess  libraries  stored  not  only  with 
the  lore  of  the  East,  but  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  French  and 
English  classics.  Ali  Effendi,  late 
ambassador  from  the  Porte  to  .the 
court  of  St  James's,  is  well  known  to 
have  collected  a  most  extensive  and 
valuable  library  during  his  residence 
in  the  regions  of  the  West ;  and  Mr 
White  enumerates  several  young 
OsmanUs  distinguished  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  Franks.  Emin  Pasha, 
the  director  of  the  Imperial  Military 
Academy,  and  Bekir  Pasha,  late  su- 
perintendent of  the  small- arm  manu- 
factory at  Dolma-Baktchi,  were  both 
educated  in  England,  the  latter  at 
Woolwich  and  the  former  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gained  a  prize  for 
his  mathematical  attainments.  Fon- 
ad  Effendi,  son  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Izzet-MoUah,  and  himself  a  poet  of 
no  small  note,  **  possesses  a  choice 
librar}^  of  some  2000  volumes,  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian ; "  and 
Derwish  Effendi,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  academy  of  Galata 
Serai,  "has  studied  in  France  and 
England,  and  is  not  less  esteemed  for 
his  knowledge  than  for  his  modesty." 
But  foremost  among  this  Tugenbund^ 
the  future  hopes  of  Turkey,  stands 
one  whose  name  has  already  appear- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Maga^  (Sept.  1841, 
p.  304,)  Achmet  Wekif  Effendi,  now 
third  dragoman  to  the  Porte,  and  son 
of  Ronh-ed-deen  Effendi,  late  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Vienna,  whom 
Mr  White  pronounces,  with  justice, 
"  one  of  the  most  rising  and  enlight- 
ened young  men  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. His  knowledge  of  the  Frendi 
language  is  perfect,  and  he  adds  to 


this  an  intimate  acquaintance 
the  literature  of  that  ooimtry  aad  of 
England."  While  men  like  these 
(and  we  could  add  other  names  to 
those  enumerated  by  Mr  White,  froa 
our  personal  knowledge)  are  in  trais- 
ing  for  the  future  administrmtian  of 
the  empire,  there  is  yet  hope  of  tlw 
regeneration  of  the  Osmanli  nation. 

In  no  country  is  primary  instrao- 
tion  more  general  than  in  Tnrkcy. 
Each  of  the  smaller  moeqnes  bna  at* 
tached  to  it  an  elementaiy  achoo^ 
superintended  by  the  imam,  whoe 
the  children  of  the  lower  daaaea  sr 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  re- 
peat the  Koran  by  heart ;  while 
intended  for  the  liberal  prof< 
undergo  a  long  and  laborions 
of  study  at  the  medressehs  or  coUe^Qs 
of  the  great  mosques,  some  of  wfaxfc 
are  intended  to  train  youth  in  genenl 
literature,  or  qualify  them  for  govon- 
ment  employments,  while  others  aie 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  Mr  White  states  the 
number  of  students  in  Stambooi, 
in  1843,  at  not  less  than  6000, 
all  of  whom  were  lodged,  inatnut- 
cd,  and  furnished  with  one  meal 
a-day,  at  the  expense  of  the  wmkoof 
or  foundation,  (a  term  whidi  we  shall 
hereafter  more  fully  explain,)  all  their 
other  expenses  being  at  their  own 
charge ;  but  ^^  the  sallow  complexions 
and  exhausted  appearance  of  these 
young  men  indicate  intense  labour,  or 
most  limited  commons." 

After  thus  successfully  vindicating 
the  Turks  from  the  charge  so  often 
brought  against  them  by  travellers  who 
have  only  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Pera,  of 
ignorance  and  indifference  to  know- 
ledge, Mr  White  thus  sums  up  the 
general  question  of  education.  ^^  For 
ten  men  that  con  read  among  Perotes 
and  Fanariotes,  there  are  an  equal 
number  that  do  read  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and,  taking  the  masa  of  the 
better  classes  indiscriminately,  it  will 
be  found  also  that  there  are  more 
libraries  of  useful  books  in  Turkish 
houses  than  in  those  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians."  And  though  ^^  the  number 
of  Turkish  ladies  that  can  read  is  much 


*  A  catalogue  of  works  printed  from  the  establishment  of  the  press  in  1726  to 
1820,  is  given  in  the  notes  to  Book  66  of  Von  Hammer  Purgstall's  Ottoman 
History. 
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less  than  those  of  Pera  and  the  Fanar, 
those  who  can  read  among  the  former 
never  open  a  bad  book ;  while  among 
the  latter  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
eyer  reads  a  good  work,  unless  it  be 
the  catechism  or  breyiary  on  certain 
forced  occasions.  And  while  neither 
Greek  nor  Armenian  women  occnpj 
themselyes  with  literature,  Constan* 
tioople  can  boast  of  more  than  one 
female  author.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  Laila  Khaoum, 
niece  to  the  aboye- mentioned  Izzet* 
MoUah.  Her  poems  are  principally 
satirical,  and  she  is  held  in  great 
dread  by  her  sex,  who  tremble  at  her 
cutting  pen.  Her  divan  (collection 
of  poems)  has  been  printed,  and 
amounts  to  three  yolumes.  Laila 
Khanum  is  also  famed  for  her  songs, 
which  are  set  to  music,  and  highly 
popular.  Hassena  Khanum,  wife  of 
the  Hakim  Bashy,  (chief  physician,) 
is  likewise  renownea  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  her  style  as  a  letter- 
writer,  which  entitles  her  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Turkish  Seyign^." 

But  we  must  again  diverge,  in  fol- 
lowing Mr  White's  desultory  steps, 
firom  the  Turkish  fair  ones — ^whom  he 
has  so  satisfactorily  cleared  from  Lord 
Byron's  imputation,  that 

"  They  cannot  read,  and  so  don*t  lisp 

in  criticism; 
Kor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the 

muse — " 

to  his  dissertation  on  the  wakoofi 
above  referred  to ; — ^a  word  implying 
a  deposit  or  mortgage,  and  us^  to 
designate  a  species  of  tenure  under 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  throughout  the  empire  is 
held,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  but 
imperfectly  understood  in  Europe. 
These  institutions  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  of  Islam ;  but  no- 
where to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  where  they  were 
divided  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
into  three  classes,  all  alike  held 
sacred,  and  exempt  from  confiscation 
either  by  the  sovereign  or  courts  of 
law.  The  first  class  comprises  the 
lands  or  funds  absolutely  bequeathed 
to  the  mosques  either  by  founders  or 
subsequent  benefactors,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  employed  in  the  payment 
of  the  imams,  khatibs,  and  other 
ministers  of  religion  attached  to  their 


service,  and  to  the  gratuitous  main- 
tenance of  the  colleges  and  hospitals 
dependent  on  them ;  and  which  are 
in  all  cases  amply  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  ^^  No  demands  in  the  shape 
of  tithes,  collections,  or  ent]:ance- 
money,  are  ever  made :  the  doors  ot 
all  temples  are  open  to  the  publie 
without  distinction:"  and  although 
the  imam  usually  receives  a  fee  for 
marriages,  name-givings,  circumci- 
sions, and  funerals,  no  demand  can 
be  legally  made.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  ennmerate  the  endowments 
in  1842,  as  nearly  as  they  could  be 
ascertained,  of  the  seventeen  mosques 
in  the  capital  entitled  to  rank  as 
imperial  foundations — therichestbeing 
that  of  Aya-Sofia,  amounting  to 
1,500,000  piastres  annually,  while  the 
others  vary  from  710,000  to  100,000 
piastres.  The  ecclesiastical  staff  of 
an  imperial  mosque  comprehends  in 
general  from  thirty  to  forty  persons 
— ^the  sheikh,  who  preaches  after  mid- 
day prayer  on  Friday,  and  who  is  a 
member  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
synod,  with  rank  and  privileges  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  our  bishops : — two 
or  more  khatibs,  who  recite  the  khot- 
bah,  or  prayer  for  the  Prophet  and 
sultan : — four  imams,  who  alternately 
read  prayers  : — twelve  to  twenty 
muezzins,  who  call  to  prayers  from 
the  minarets : — ^with  fifteen  to  twenty 
subordinate  functionaries.  The  finan- 
ces of  each  of  the  mosques  are  regu- 
lated by  a  nazir  (inspector)  and 
m^UaweUy^  (accountant,)  who  are 
bound  by  law  to  render  half-yearly 
statements ;  and  these  offices,  lucra- 
tive from  the  opportunities  they  afford 
for  malversation,  are  usually  held  for 
life  by  the  holders  for  the  time  being 
of  high  official  stations,  or  sometimes 
by  the  heirs  of  the  founders,  who  thus 
secure  then*  lands  from  forfeiture  or 
confiscation ;  or  by  persons  to  whom 
they  have  been  bequeathed,  with 
power  to  nominate  theur  successors. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  imperial 
mosques  being  triple  their  expendi- 
ture, the  wakoof  fund  has  been  often 
encroached  upon  by  the  Sultan,  nomi- 
nally as  a  loan  under  the  warrant  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  who  checks 
the  accounts  of  the  imperial  nazir ; 
and  by  these  not  unfrequent  inroads, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculations  of  the 
superintendents,  the  accumulations, 
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thoQgb  grest,  are  not  so  enonnoiui  as 
they  would  otherwise  become. 

The  second  cbtSBcmnprises  the  tods 
devoted  to  the  muntemmoe  of  pab^ 
Ik  bftths,  Ubiaries,  foantains,  akoB** 
houses,  and  of  nsefol  and  chantabte 
institntions  in  general.  Tkej  ate 
frequently  charg^  with  aMwiities  tft 
the  representativea  of  the  foonder; 
and  in  all  foan^tioBB  i&r  gatatUm^ 
education,  or  distiibatioa  of  afans  er 
f<K)d,  fonxulefs*  km  hare  the  pre&reMt. 
They  an  alt  vegblered  in  the  tveaswy ; 
but  the  foandatwn  is  isfaiidated  if 
the  property  assigned  foi  its  sofiport 
be  eneumbmd  by  mortgages  or  oter 
obligations : — nor  can  any  one  laboor> 
lag  under  an  inewpable  disease  convert 
fr^hold  propo'ty  into  wakoof  except 
as  a  testator,  in  which  ease  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  heira  to  twa*- 
thirds  of  the  property  are  secured : — 
a  third  part  only,  according  to  law, 
being  otherwise  <ysposable  by  wilL 
The  third  class  of  wi^ofs  (called  atfy 
or  customary,  the  others  being  termed 
skary  or  legal,  as  saactioBed  by  reli- 
gious law)  are  considered  as  secidar 
fonndations,  consisting  of  lands  pur-> 
diased  by  the  religions  wakoo&  fnm 
their  aeenmidatious,  on  reversion  at 
the  death  of  the  assigner,  or  failure 
of  his  direct  heirs,  for  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  their  valnev  leaving  to 
the  vendors  in  the  interim  the  faU 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  wluch  is 
frequently  continued  to  their  nephews 
and  brothers  on  the  same  terms. 
*^  At  first  this  ptan  was  not  considered 
Incrative  for  the  wakoofe :  but  when 
the  system  was  widely  extended^  the 
multitude  of  assignments,  which  fell 
in  every  year  from  death  and  de£anlt 
of  issue,  soon  crowned  the  specula- 
tion with  success,  in  a  oonntry  where 
the  tenure  of  life  m  eminently  nneer- 
tani,  not  only  from  the  caprices  ct 
snltans,  but  frxnn  the  constant  ravages 
of  i^gue.  .  .  .  The  advantages 
to  sellers  were  eqnaUy  great.  T^y 
secured  themsdves  fhmi  confiscatioa, 
and  their  heirs  from  spoliation  at  their 
demise.  They  w^re  enabled  to  raise 
money  to  the  value  of  a  nxth  or  eighth 
of  their  capital,  on  payment  of  a  trif- 
ling interest,  aad  yet  retained  the  full 
enjoyment  of  ^  whole  for  themselves 
and  immediate  issue.  By  fomidiog 
these  wako^,  s^ers  are  also  enabled 
to  check  the  extravagance  of  their 


cfaHdien,  who  can  neil^er  Mflgigage 
n«r  annate  the  property — a  pcaetice 
neariy  aa  ceatmon  in  Turkey  as  ia 
otiier  caantries^" 

Net  leas  thas  tbr8e-fi»arth8  of  Ae 
bniMiags  andenkivatedlaBdBthraagli- 
ool  the  empire,  aaoocdiaf  to  the 
tihoffv  aad  even  the  impenal 
aia.  hcU  under  oae  or  other  ef 
wakoaf  teanta,  whick  tins 
tim  great  huidcdinteresta  e£  the 
try.  Formerty,  the  doauuna 
iag  to  the  moayw  in  eaak 
were  let  en  wnMa>  leases  (as  the 
patbtic  revenues  are  atili  fiarma^  ta 
mmiteam  er  eantracton^  generally  ika 
paabas  of  the  provinces :  bot  the  syt- 
tem  of  subletting  and  dflapidaaiaa  ta 
wkkh  this  cavse  of  short  leaaeB  gave 
rise,  was  so  minoas  to  theagrieakani 
popniatien  aad  the  propertj  of  the 
wakoois,  thai  a  Aoacaf^  refoma  was 
intiedBced  in  the  reign  of  Abdoal- 
Haand,  the  father  ef  Mabaaeod  IL 
The  lands  were  now  let  on  life 
ciea»  (wmkkcmitLj  on  the  same  sj 
of  beneficial  leases  aad  large  fines  ea 
renewals  whkh  prevail  witk  respect 
to  the  property  of  collegiate  andeaher 
corporate  be^es  in  Kaghind  ;  whidk 
has  greatly  improved  their  rnndirina, 
as  it  is  no  longer  the  intereat  of  the 
lessee  to  rack  the  peasantry,  or  dam- 
age the  property,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
sent advantage.  ^^More  than  one 
monarch  has  entertained  projects  of 
dispossessing  the  mosques  of  the^ 
privileges,  aad  of  pladngthe  wakeefya 
under  the  exclusive  supmntendeaee 
of  government.  Sultan  Mahmood  IL 
seriously  contemplated  c»Tyin|r  this 
plan  into  effect,  and  probably  weald 
have  done  so,  had  his  life  been  spaaed. 
The  government  in  this  case  weald 
have  paid  the  salaries  of  afi  sbeftha, 
priests,  and  persons  attached  to  the 
sacred  edifices,  together  witb  all  re- 
pairs and  expenses  of  their  dependent 
institntions,  and  would  have  converted 
the  surpltts  to  state  pnrpeses.  Yari- 
ons  plans  were  suggested  to  Mah- 
mood^s  predecessors ;  bat  dnring  the 
existence  of  the  janissaries,  no  ene 
dared  to  interfere  with  institntions 
whence  the  Oolema,  (men  of  law  and 
religion,)  intimately  conneefed  with 
the  janissaries,  derived  invariaMe  pro- 
fit.'* 

Betuming  at  length  ftenLthla  hmr 
Agression  to  the  j^rel  beaestan,  and 
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passing  from  the  sonth-eftsteni,  or 
mercers*  gate,  *^  through  liaes  eC  shops 
atored  with  a  rarietj  of  lendf  *iimi4« 
wtieles  required  by  ladies,"  we  leaek 
th6SilkBezestaa,(Sftiidal  fieaesta^^,) 
which,  like  the  other,  has  four  artfaed 
Kates  named  after  different  trades,  and 
is  sonnoiinted  by  twenty  doaes^  losr 
in  a  line.    Tboiifi^  ocenpted  vfMf  by 
Armenkna,  and  regnlated  by  n  eom-' 
BUttee  of  six  AiBaanitK  eldeny  it  is 
directed  by  a  Tmrhish  kebaya  or  pre* 
sident,  witib  bis  depnty,  whose  dnty  it 
is  to  snperinteiid  the  p^^ke  and  colieei 
the   govemmeBt  dnes.     The   seen* 
presented  by  the  inteiior  preacnta  n 
striking  contrast  to  the  other^  and 
(we  regret  to  say)  not  at  idi  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Christiaw.    "^  The 
building  is  gloomy  and  badly  lighted,, 
and  appears  not  to  hare  been*white* 
washed  or  cteansed  since  tbe  fiist  cob^ 
stmction ;  and  while  a  stranger  nuiy 
repeatedly  enter  the  jewel  iMzestan, 
and  its  tenants,  thon^  they  see  him 
gazing  with  eovetons  eyes  on  sohm 
antiquated  object,  will  scarcely  eoi^ 
descend  to  say  '  Ne  istersinizi^'  (what 
want  yon?)    •    .    .    thecbunoanof 
the  Armenians  to  attract  pnrdiaserB 
are  only  to  be  surpassed  by  their  want 
of  honesty.    Strangers  may  oftea  pay 
too  mneh  to  Tm>kii&  riiopkeepeiSt  bot 
they  will  receive  fair  weigbt  to  a 
hiur:  whereas  they  will  be  sabject 
not  only  to  orercharge,  bat  to  short 
quantity,  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Anneni- 
nians  and  their  mcMre  profligate  imita- 
tors, the  Greek  dealers."    The  origi- 
nal silk  mannfiustories  were  cstabtiahed 
before  the  conquest  of  Constaatinoi^e 
at  the  old  capital  of  Bronssa,  whence 
most  of  the  row  material  is  stiU  de- 
rived,  the  abundance  of   mrnlberry 
trees  in  its  neighbonrhood  being  fa- 
Yourable  to  the  mnture  of  the  silk- 
worm; little  Bronssa  silk  is,  howeyer, 
BOW  sold   hi  the  sandal  besestany, 
tbe   nianu&eture   being    principally 
carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus*    ^  ]^  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  especially  since  the  coadn- 
sion  of  comnMrcial  treaties  with  tiie 
Porte,  the  sitti  trade  in  home-made 
articles  has  decreased  60  per  cent. 
A  large  supply  of  commoa  imitatioii 
goods  is  now  received  from  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  the  richer  ar- 
ticles,   principally  manufactured  at 
Lyons,  have  completely  superseded 


tiMne  fonneriy  leeeived  from  Brouaaa, 
orfabrieated  at  Scotari  sad  Constaa- 
tiaople." 

The  trade  ia  farstasweB  a»  that 
iasiUs,  is  eaiir^ia  the  hands  of  th» 
AnaeniaBB,  but  has  greatly  lalkB  off 
since  the  Emropeaa  dress,  now  worn. 
by  the  esmrt  and  the  official  penon* 
ageB,replacedtbeeidTui^iBh  coetBEae^ 
Id  fomiertinnsttiie  quality  of  the  fur 
wecB  by  diffeitat  ranks,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  waa  » 
matter  ol  strict  etiquette,  regulated 
by  the  exam^  of  the  saltaa,  yrh^oa 
adayprevioaslyfizedbythe  hnperial 
astroiogir,  repaired  in  state  to  tha 
mosqae  arrayed  la  fnis,  varying  froea 
the  squnrel  or  redfox,  assumed  at  tba 
begiaaiBg  of  aatnmn,  to  tbe  samoor  (HT 
sable  worn  daring  the  depth  of  winter; 
while  all  ranks  of  persons  in  office 
changed  their  lors,  on  the  same  day 
with  the  monar^  for  those  appro- 
priated to  their  respective  grades. 
The  nKffit  costly  were  those  of  the 
black  fox  aad  sable,  the  former  of 
which  was  restricted,  UEnless  by  spe- 
cial permisaioii,  to  the  use  of  royalty  : 
while  saMe  was  reserved  lEbr  viahrs 
and  pashas  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
price  of  these  fiHs,  indeed,  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordmary  par- 
chasers,  IdsOOO  or  20,000  piastres 
being  no  unusual  price  Ux  a  sable 
lined  pelisse,  while  black  fox  eoet 
twice  as  mudk  In  the  present  day 
the-ihiril  or  pelisse  b  never  worn  by 
dvil  or  mflitary  functioBaries,  except 
in  private:  but  it  still  continues  in 
general  use  among^  the  sheikhs  and 
men  of  the  law,  ^  who  may  be  seen 
mounted  ob  fat  aaibling  gaUoways, 
with  richly  embroidered  saddie-clotha 
and  embossed  bridles,  attired  in  kurks 
faced  with  sables,  in  all  the  pooip  of 
aBdent  tisses.*'  The  kurk  Is,  more- 
ever,inliarem  etiqnette,  the  recogmsed 
symbol  of  matronly  rank: — and  its 
aasoaiptloB  by  a  Circassian  Is  a  sigai- 
ficaat  iatimation  to  the  other  inmates 
of  the  position  die  has  assomed  as 
the  fiivoarite  of  their  master.  The 
same  rale  extends  to  the  imperiat 
palace,  where  the  elevation  of  a  fair 
shive  to  the  rank  of  kadmn  fthe  title 
given  to  the  partners  of  the  saltaB> 
is  announced  to  her,  by  her  receiving- 
a  pelisse  lined  with  sables  from  the 
ket'khada  (Mr  mistress  of  the  palace, 
the  prindpid  of  the  seven  great  female 
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offioers  to  whom  is  entmsted  the  man- 
agement of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  harem.  The  imperial  fayouritea 
are  limited  by  law  to  seven,  bnt  this 
nnmber  is  seldom  complete ;  the  pre- 
sent snltan  has  hitherto  raised  only 
five  to  this  rank,  one  of  whom  died 
of  consumption  in  1842.  These  ladies 
are  now  always  Cu*caasian  slayes,  and 
though  never  manumitted,  have  each 
their  separate  establishments,  suites 
of  apartments,  and  female  slaves  act- 
ing as  ladies  of  honour,  &c.  Their 
slipper,  or  (as  we  should  call  it)  pin 
money,  is  about  25,000  piastres  (£240) 
monthly — then*  otJier  expenses  being 
deihtyed  by  the  sultanas  treasurer. 
Mr  White  enters  into  considerable 
detail  on  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  seraglio,  the  private  life  of  the 
sultan,  &c.;  but  as  it  does  not  appear 
fix^m  what  sources  his  information  Is 
derived,  we  shall  maintain  an  Oriental 
reserve  on  these  subjects. 

The  slave-markets  and  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  East  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length :  but  as  the  erroneous 
notions  formerly  entertained  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  by 
more  correct  views  obtained  by  mo- 
dem travellers,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  ^^  the  laws  and  customs 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
Turkey  divest  their  condition  of  its 
worst  features,  and  place  the  slave 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  firee  servi- 
tor :  nay,  in  many  instances  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  especially  of  white 
slaves,  is  superior  to  the  other;  as 
the  path  of  honour  and  fortune  is 
more  accessible  to  the  dependent  and 
protected  slave  than  to  the  indepen- 
dent man  of  lower  degree."  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  those  hold- 
ing the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
— Halil  Pasha,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Sultan — ^Khosref,  who  for  many  years 
virtually  ruled  the  empire,  with  num- 
berless others,  were  originally  slaves : 
and  in  all  cases  the  liberation  of  male 
slaves,  after  seven  or  nine  years*  ser- 
vitude, is  ordained  by  adet  or  custom, 
which,  in  Turkey,  is  stronger  than 
law.  This  rule  is  rarely  infringed : — 
and  excepting  the  slaves  of  men  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life,  who  fre- 


quently adopt  their  masCer'a  trade, 
and  are  employed  by  him  as  irorlr* 
men,  they  in  most  cases  become  do- 
mestic servants,  or  enter  the  arm y,  aa 
holding  out  the  greatest  prospect  of 
honour  and  promotion.  The  con^ioB 
of  white  female  slaves  is  even  mora 
favourable.     In  point  of  dress  and 
equipment,  they  are  on  a  par  with 
theur  mistresses,  the  menial  ollloeB  ia 
all  great  harems  being  performed  by 
aegresses; — and  frequent    inataiices 
occur,  where  parents   prefer  slaves 
educated  in  theur  own  families  to  free 
women  as  wives  for  their  sons : — the 
only  distinction  being  in  the  title  of 
kadmn,  which   may   be    oonadcrHl 
equivalent  to  madamej  and  which  is 
always  borne  by  these  emancipaled 
slaves,  instead  of  AAomim,  (atiatfy,) 
used  by  women  of  free  birth.    Female 
slaves  are  rardy  sold  or  parted  with, 
except  for  extreme  misconduct ;  Mad 
though  it  is  customary  for  their  mas- 
ters, in  the  event  of  their  beooming 
mothers,  to  enfranchise  and  many 
them,  "  the  facility  of  divorce  is  sacfa, 
that  women,  if  mothers,  prefer  le- 
maining  slaves  to  being  legalij  mar- 
ried :  as  they  are  aware  that  cnston 
prevents  their  being  sold  when  in  the 
former  condition :  whereas  their  hav- 
ing a  family  is  no  bar  to  divorce  when 
married." 

The  guilds,  or  corporations  of  the 
different  trades  and  professions,  to 
which  allusion  has  more  than  oaoe 
been  made,  and  which  constltnte  w^at 
may  be  called  the  municipality  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  fbrm^y  mnstered 
and  paraded  throu|^  the  dty,  on 
every  occanon  when  the   Sandjak- 
Shereef  (or  holy  banner  of  Mahom- 
med)  was  taken  from  the  seraglio  to 
accompany  the  army.  This  gathering, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  who  could  be 
levied  in  case  of  extremity  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  was  first  or- 
dmned  by  Mourad  IV.,*  befon  his 
march  agamst  Bagdad  in  1638 ;  when, 
according  to  Evliya  Effisndi,  200,000 
men  fit  to  bear  armspassed  in  review 
— and  the  last  muster  was  in  tiie 
reign  of  Mnstapha  IIL,  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  disastrous  war  with 


*  Mr  White  erroneously  calls  him  Mourad  IIL^  and  places  the  ezpeditioa 
agunst  Bagdad  in  1834. 
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Russia  in  1763.  Its  subsequent  dis- 
continuauce  is  said  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  an  insult  tben  offered  by  the 
guild  of  emirs  (or  descendants  of  the 
Prophet)  to  the  Austrian  Internuncio, 
who  was  detected  in  witnessing  in- 
cognito the  procession  of  the  Saudjak- 
Shereef,  deemed  too  sacred  for  th^ 
eyes  of  an  infidel— and  a  tumult  en- 
sued,  in  which  many  Christians  wei*e 
maltreated  and  murdered,  and  which 
bad  nearly  led  to  a  rupture  with  the 
court  of  Vienna.  On  this  occasion 
the  number  of  guilds  was  forty -six, 
subdivided  into  554  minor  sections  4 
and,  excepting  the  disappearance  of 
those  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  janissaries,  it  is  probable 
that  little  or  no  change  has  since 
taken  place.  These  guilds  included 
not  only  the  handicraft  and  other 
trades,  but  the  physicians  and  other 
learned  pix>fessions,  and  even  the 
Oolemah  and  imams,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  mosques.  Each 
marched  with  its  own  badges  and 
ensigns,  headed  by  its  own  officers, 
of  whom  there  were  seven  of  the  first 
grade,  with  theur  deputies  and  sub- 
ordinates, all  elected  by  the  crafts, 
and  entrusted  with  the  control  of  its 
affairs,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
a  council  of  delegates :  while  the  pro- 
perty of  these  corporations  is  invari- 
ably secured  by  being  made  tcakou/, 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
explained.  The  shoemakers',  sad* 
dlei-s",  and  tanners'  guilds  are  among 
the  strongest  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  from  them  were  drawn  the  elUe 
of  the  janissaries  stationed  in  the 
capital,  after  the  cruel  system  of  seiz- 
ing Christian  children  for  recruits 
had  been  discontinued;  the  tailors 
are  also  a  numerous  and  resolute 
craft,  generally  well  affected  to 
governmept,  to  which  they  ren- 
dered important  services  in  the 
overthrow    of    the    janissaries    in 


1826,  when  the  Sandjak-Shereef* 
was  displayed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Fethwa  of  the  mufti  excommunica- 
ting the  sons  of  Hadji-Bektash, 
and  the  guilds  mustered  in  arms  by 
thousands  for  the  support  of  the 
Sheikh  al  Islam  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful. 

Among  these  fraternities,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  AoyiA- 
jees  or  boatmen,  of  whom  there  are 
not  fewer  than  19,000,  mostly  Turks, 
in  the  city  and  its  suburbs;  while 
5000  more,  nearly  all  of  whom  aise 
Greeks,  are  found  in  the  villages  iA 
the  Bosphorus.  They  are  all  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  hayikjte-ba' 
shi^  or  chief  of  the  boatmen,  pay- 
ing each  eight  piastres  monthly  (or 
twice  as  much  if  unmarried)  for  their 
teskera  or  license :  and  cannot  remove 
from  the  stations  assigned  them  with- 
out giving  notice.  The  skill  and 
activity  of  these  men,  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  light  and  apparently 
fragile  skifts,  has  been  celebrated  by 
almost  every  tourist  who  has  floated 
on  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and 
the  Bosphorus :  and  not  less  precise 
is  the  accuracy  with  which  is  adjusted 
the  number  of  oars  to  be  employed 
by  the  members  of  the  European 
corps  diphmatiquey  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  Porte,  aocordiiig  to  their 
relative  i-anks  ;  the  smallest  iufiinge- 
meut  of  which  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unpardonable  breach  of-  etiquette. 
The  oars  and  mouldings  are  painted 
of  the  national  colours,  with  the  hulls 
white  or  black;  the  latter  colour  is 
usually  affected  by  the  Turkish  gran* 
dees,  with  the  exception  of  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  who  is  alone  privileged  to 
use  a  green  boat.  Ambassadors-extra* 
ordinary  are  entitled  to  ten  oars ;  and 
the  same  number  is  assigned  to  the 
grand -vizir,  the  mufti,  and  ministers 
holding  the  rank  of  muAbiir,  or  marshal, 
the  highest  degree  in  the  new  scale  of 


*  Mr  White  here  introdaces  a  digression  on  the  other  relics  of  the  Prophet,  the 
Moslem  festivals,  &c,  his  account  of  which  presents  little  novelty;  but  he  falb  into 
the  general  error  of  describing  the  Mahmil,  borne  by  the  holy  camel  in  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  as  containing  the  brocade  covering  of  the  Kaaba»  when  it  is  in  fact  merely 
an  emblem  of  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  like  an  empty  carriage  seat  in  a  pro* 
cession (See  Lane^s  Modem  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  204,  8vo.  ed.)  It  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  that  a  box  six  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  could  not  contain  a 
piece  of  brocade  sufficient  to  surround  a  building  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
eighteen  paces  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  from  thirty -five  to  forty  feet  high, 
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Ottoman  precedence.    Pashas  of  the 
second  rank,  the  cazi-askers  or  grand 
judges  of  Anatolia   and   Boumelia, 
with  other  functionaries  of  equivalent 
grade,  are  allowed  eight  oars,  the 
number  employed  by  the  Austrian 
Internuncio,  and  by  ministers-pleni- 
potentiary; while  three  or  five  pair 
of   sonlls    are    allotted    to    cfiarges 
tTaffbires^  and  the  heads  of  dififerent 
departments  at  the  Porte.    The  pro- 
cession of  the  sultan,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  mosque  by  water,  consists 
of  six  kayiks,  the  largest  of  which  is 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length,  and  pulled 
by  twenty-four  rowers — ^under  the  old 
regime  the  crew  was  taken  from  the 
bostandjis,  whose  chief,  the  bostand- 
ji-bashi,   held  the  helm;   but  since 
the  abolition  of  that  corps,  they  have 
been  chosen,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  from  the  common   boatmen. 
The  imperial  barge  is  distinguished, 
independent  of  its  superior  size,  by 
the  gold- embroidered  canopy  of  crim- 
son silk,  surmounted  by  crescents  at 
the  stern ;  it  is  painted  white  within 
and  without,  with  rich  gilt  mouldings, 
nnder  which  runs  a  broad  extenial 
green  border,  ornamented  with  gilded 
arabesques.     The  oars  are  painted 
white,  with  gold  scrolls ;  the  stem  is 
adorned  with  massive  gilt  carvings ; 
and  the  long  projecting  prow  with  a 
richly-gilded  ornament,  representing 
a  palm-branch  curling  upwards.    Be- 
hind this  flutters  a  gilded  falcon,  the 
emblem  of  the  house  of  Osman.    The 
carvings  and    ornaments    of    these 
boats  are  elaborately  finished,  and 
exquisitely  light  and  graceful.    These 
embellishments,  combined  with  the 
loose  white  dresses,  blue-tasselled  red 
caps,  and  muscular  forms  of  the  boat- 
men, as  they  rise  from  their  seats, 
vigorously  plunge  their  oars  into  the 
dark   blue  waters,    and  propel   the 
kayiks  with  racehorse  speed,  give  to 
these  splendid  vessels  an  air  of  majesty 
and  brilliancy,  not  less  characteristic 
than  original  and  imposing. 

Many  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  men  have  risen  from  the  class 
of  boatmen  to  stations  of  high  honour 
and  dignity ;  the  most  recent  instance 
of  which  was  in  the  case  of  the  areh- 
traitor  Achmet  Fevzy  Pasha,  who,  in 
1839,  betrayed  the  Ottoman  fleet  un- 
der his  command  into  the  hands  of 
Mohammed  All — a  deed  of.  unparal- 
leled perfidy,  for  which  he  righteously 


received  a  traitor's  reward,  perishing 
in  January  1843  (as  was  generally 
believed)  by  poison  administered  bv 
the  orders  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy. 
The  kayikjees,  as  a  class,  are  geDerally 
considered,  in  point  of  personal  ad- 
vantages, the  finest  body  of  men  in 
the  empire;  and  share  with  the  sakkas^ 
or  water-carriers — another  numerous 
and  powerful  guild,  equally  remark- 
able with  the  kayikjees  for  their  sym- 
metry and  athletic  proportions— -the 
dangerous  reputation  of  behtg  dis- 
tinguished favourites  of  the  fair  sex 
—  doubly  dangerous    in  a    oonntir 
where,  in  snch  cases,  '^  the  oord  or 
scimitar  is  the  doom  of  the  stronger 
sex — the  deep  sea-bed  that  of  the 
weaker.     Money  will  coonterbalance 
all  crimes    in   Turkey  save    female 
frailty.   For  this  neither  religions  law 
nor  social  customs  admit  atonement. 
Tears,  beauty,  youth,  gold — untold 
gold — are  of  no  avail.    The  fish  of 
the  Bosphoms  and  Propontis  could 
disclose  fearful  secrets,  even  in  our 
days  :*' — and  as  a  natural  transition, 
apparently,  from  cause  to  cfiTect,  Mr 
White  proceeds,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to   give  an  account  of  the   Balyk- 
Bazary,  the  Billingsgate  of  StambouL 
But  we  shall  not  follow  him  through 
bis  enumeration  of  snch  a  carte  a5 
throws  the   glories  of  a  Blackwall 
dinner  into  dim  eclipse,  and  wbidi  no 
other  waters  of  Europe  conld  probably 
rival: — since,  in  Mr  White'a  nsoai 
course  of  digression  upon  digression, 
the  mentioi)  of  the  Fishmarket  Gale. 
the  usual  place  of  executions,  leads 
him  off  again  at  a  tangent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  criminal  law,  and  its 
present  administration  in  the  Ottomaa 
£mpire. 

There  is  no  change  among  those 
wrought  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  more  calculated  forcibly 
to  impress  those  who  had  known 
Constantinople  in  former  years,  than 
the  almost  total  cessation  of  those 
public  executions,  the  sanguinary  fre- 
quency of  which  formed  so  obtmsive 
and  revolting  a  feature  nnder  the  old 
regime.  Since  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate PMtef  Pasha  in  1837,  no  one 
has  suflSered  death  for  political 
offences : — and  the  abolition  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  janissaries,  of  the 
MoukhtUlafcU  Kakmy^  or  Court  of  Con- 
fiscations, pat  an  end  to  the  atrodooa 
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system  which  had  for  centuries  made 
wealth  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the 
murder  of  its  possessors.  In  all  cases 
of  banishment  or  condemnation  to 
death,  however  arbitraiy,  confiscation 
of  property  inevitably  followed :  but 
the  wealthy  Armenians  and  Greeks 
were  usually  selected  as  the  victims 
of  these  ruthless  deeds  of  despotism 
and  rapacity;  numerous  records  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian 
burylng-grounds,  where  the  rudely- 
carved  figure  of  a  headless  trunk,  or 
a  hanging  man,  indicates  the  fate  of 
the  sufferer.  But  the  humane  and 
politic  act  of  Mabmoud,  which  ren- 
dered riches  no  longer  a  crime,  has 
produced  its  natural  effects  in  the 
impulse  which  has  been  given  to 
commercial  activity  and  public  confi- 
dence by  the  security  thus  afi'orded  to 
life  and  property.  "  The  govern- 
ment finds  the  Armenians  willing  to 
advance  money  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  pasha  of  rank  who 
has  not  recourse  to  their  assistance, 
which  is  the  more  readily  afibrded,  as 
the  Armenians  are  aware  that  their 
debtors*  lives  and  property,  as  well  as 
their  own,  are  secure,  and  that  they 
shall  not  endure  extreme  persecution 
in  the  event  of  suing  those  on  whom 
they  have  claims." 

In  criminal  Qases,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  Moslem  law 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
tempered  by  lenity ;  and  the  extreme 
repugnance  of  the  present  Sultan  to 
sign  death-warrants,  even  in  cases 
which  in  this  country  would  be  consi- 
dered as  amounting  to  wilful  murder, 
has  rendered  capital  punishments 
extremely  rare  :  while  the  horrible 
death  by  impalement,  and  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  hand  for  theft,  have 
fallen  into  complete  disuse.  Offences 
are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
court  of  the  Cazi-asker  or  grand  judge 
of  Koumelia  or  Anatolia,  according  as 
the  crime  has  been  committed  in 
Europe  or  Asia :  from  this  tribunal 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  justice,  the  decisions  of  which 
require  to  be  further  ratified  by  the 
Mufti.  The  proces-verbal  of  two  of 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  is  given 
at  length  ;  in  one  of  which  the  mur- 
derer escaped  condign  punishment 
only  because  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  only  eye-witness,  a  slave,  nine 


years  old,  prevented  his  testimony 
from  being  received  otherwise  than  as 
ctrcfim^on^a/ evidence: — in  the  other, 
*^  it  being  essential  to  make  a  lasting 
and  impressive  public  example,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  criminals  should  not 
be  put  to  death,  but  condemned  to 
such  ignominious  public  chastisement 
as  might  serve  during  many  years  as 
a  warning  to.  others.^'  The  sentence 
in  the  former  case  was  ten,  and  in  the 
latter,  seven  years'  public  labour  in 
heavy  ironsh^a  punishment  of  extreme 
severity,  frequently  terminating  in 
the  death  of  the  convict.  Nafiz  Bey, 
the  principal  offender  in  the  second 
of  the  above  cases,  did  not  sm-vive 
his  sentence  more  than  twenty 
months.  *^  On  examining  a  multi- 
tude of  condemnations  for  crimes 
of  magnitude,  the  maximum  average, 
when  death  was  not  awarded,  was 
seven  years*  hard  labour  in  chains, 
and  fine,  for  which  the  convict  is 
subsequently  imprisoned  as  a  simple 
debtor  till  the  sum  is  paid.  The 
average  punishment  for  theft,  robbery, 
assault,  and  slightly  wounding,  is 
three  years'  hard  labour,  with  costs 
and  damages.  '  These  sentences  (of 
which  several  examples  are  given) 
were  referred,  according  to  established 
forms,  from  the  local  tribunals  to  the 
supreme  council:  and  before  being 
carried  into  effect,  were  legalized  by 
tLfethuoa  (decreel  of  the  Sheikh -Islam, 
(Mufti,)  and  after  that  by  the  sul- 
tan's warrant ;  a  process  affording  a 
triple  advantage  to  the  accused,  each 
reference  serving  as  an  appeal." 

The  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  their  own  nation,  exercised 
by  the  legations  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean powers  in  virtue  of  capitulations 
with  the  Forte,  was  doubtless  at  one 
time  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners  from  th6  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  Turkish  despotism  ;  it  has, 
however,  given  rise  to  great  abuses, 
and  at  the  present  day  its  practical 
effect  is  only  to  secure  impunity  to 
crime,  by  impeding  the  course  of 
justice.  The  system  in  all  the  lega- 
tions is  extremely  defective  ;  **  but 
in  none  is  it  more  flagrantly  vicious 
and  ineffective  than  in  that  of  Great 
Britain."  This  is  a  grave  charge'; 
but  only  too  fully  borne  out  by  the 
facts  adduced.  Not  fewer  than  three 
thousand  British  subjects  are  now 
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domiciled  in  and  about  the  Turkish 
capital,  chiefly  vagabonds  and  despe- 
radoes, driven  by  the  rigour  of  £ug- 
lish  law  from  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Isles: — and  half  the  outrages  in 
Stamboul  ^^  are  committed  by  or 
charged  to  the  Queen's  adopted  sub- 
jects, who,  well  knowing  that  eventual 
impuuity  is  their  privilege,  are  not 
restrained  -by  fear  of  retribution.'* 
All  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  consul- 
general,  Mr  Cartwright,  (ia  whom 
are  vested  the  judicial  functions  exer- 
cised by  chancellors  of  other  lega- 
tions,) are  paralysed  by  the  necessity 
of  adherhig  to  the  forms  of  British 
law,  the  execution  of  which  is  practi- 
cally impossible.  ^'  In  a  case  of  mur- 
der or  felony,  for  instance, — a  case 
which  often  occurs — a  pro  forma 
verdict  of  guilty  is  returned ;  but 
what  follows?  The  ambassador  has 
no  power  to  order  the  law  to  be 
carried  into  effect :  nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  send  the  accused, 
with  the  depositions,  to  Malta  or 
England.  But  the  Maltese  courts 
declare  themselves  incompetent,  and 
either  liberate  or  send  back  the  pri- 
soner.; and  English  tribunals  do  not 
adjudicate  on  documentary  evidence. 
The  consequence  is,  that  unless  wit- 
nesses proceed  to  England,  criminals 
must  be  liberated  at  Pera,  or  sent  to 
be  liberated  at  home,  for  want  of 
legal  testimony.  They  have  then 
their  action  at  law  against  the  consul- 
general  for  illegal  arrest."  It  appears 
scarcely  credible  that  a  state  of 
things,  so  calculated  to  degrade  the 
British  national  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  other 
European  powers,  should  ever  have 
been  suffered  to  exist,  and  stUl  more 
that  it  should  have  remained  so  long 
unheeded.  A  bill  was  indeed  carried 
through  Parliament  in  1835,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgent  reclamations 
of  Lord  Ponsonbyand  Mr  Cartwright, 
for  empowering  the  Crown  to  remedy 
the  evil;  but  though  the  subject 
was  again  pressed  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  in  1842,  it  still  remains adead 
letter.  Mr  White  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  placing  this  plain  and  undeni- 
able statement  of  facts  before  the 
public  eye;  and  we  trust  that  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  will  not 
pass  over  without  our  seeing  the 
point  brought  forward  by  Mr  Disraeli, 


Mr  Monckton  Milnes,  or  some  other 
of  those  members  of  the  legislature 
whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  East 
qualifies  them  to  undertake  it.  ^^  One 
plan  ought  to  be  adopted  forthwitbi 
that  of  investing  the  consul-general 
with  such  full  powers  as  are  granted 
to  London  police  magistrates,  or,  if 
possible,  to  any  magistrates  at  qaar- 
ter-sessions.  He  would  then  be  able 
to  dispose  of  a  multitude  of  minor 
correctional  cases,  which  now  pass 
unpunished,  to  the  constant  scandal 
of  all  other  nations  The  delegated 
power  might  be  arbitrary,  and  incon- 
sistent with  our  constitutional  habits, 
but  the  evil  requires  extrajudicial 
measures." 

In  pursuing  Mr  ^Vhite^s  devions 
course  through  the  various  marts  o< 
Constantinople,  we  have  not  jet 
brought  our  readers  to  the  Missr 
Tcharshy,  or  Egyptian  market,  pro- 
bably the  most  diversified  and  purely 
Oriental  scene  to  be  seen  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  a  representation  of  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  one  of  the 
volumes.  The  building,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  between  the  Fishmarket 
Gate  and  the  beautiful  mosque  of  the 
Yalida,  (built  by  the  mother  of  Mo- 
hammed IV.,)  consists  of  an' arcade 
lighted  from  the  roof,  like  those  of 
our  own  capital,  liO  yards  long,  and 
20  wide,  filled  on  each  side  with 
shops,  not  separated  from  each  other 
by  partitions,  so  as  to  impede  the 
view;  the  tenants  of  which  are  all 
Osmanlis,  and  deidere  exclusively  in 
perfumes,  spices,  <&c.,  imported 
chiefly  through  Egypt  from  India, 
Arabia,  &c.  Here  may  be  found  ^^  the 
Persian  atar-guFs  perfume,'^  sandal- 
wood, and  odoriferous  woods  of  all 
kinds  from  the  lands  of  the  East; 
opium  for  the  Teryakis^  a  race  whose 
numbers  are  happily  now  daily  de- 
creasing; ambergris  for  pastilles; 
^^  cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmegs  and 
cloves;"  the  pink  henna  powder 
brought  from  Mekka  by  the  pilgrims 
for  tinging  ladies^  fingers,  though 
these  ** rosy-fingered  Auroras"  (as 
Mr  W.  kindly  warns  the  poetasters 
of  Franguestan)  are  now  only  to  be 
found  among  slaves  and  the  lower 
orders,  the  custom  being  now  ntteiiy 
exploded  among  dames  of  high  de- 
gree: ^^add  to  the  above,  spices, 
roots,  dyewoods,  and  minerals,  aad 
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coloars  of  every  denomination,  and 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  contents 
of  this  neatly- arranged  and  pictu- 
resque bazar.  Its  magnitude,  its 
abundance  and  variety  of  goods,  the 
order  that  reigns  on  every  side,  and 
the  respectability  of  the  dealers,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  original  and 
interesting  sights  of  the  city ;  it  serves 
to  refresh  the  senses  and  to  dispel  the 
unfavourable  impressions  caused  on 
first  landing/^ 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  and  ex- 
tracts, it  has  been  our  aim  rather  to 
give  a  condensed  view  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  on  topics  of  interest,  than 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  general- 
abstract  of  a  work  so  multifarious  in 
its  nature,  and  so  broken  into  detail, 
as  to  render  the  ordinary  rules  of 
criticism  as  inapplicable  to  it  as  they 
would   be  to  an  encyclopedia.     In 
point  of  arrangement,    indeed,    the 
latter  would  have  the  advantage ;  for 
a  total  absence  of  lucidus  ordo  per- 
vades Mr  Whitens  pages,  to  a  degree 
scarcely  to  be  excused  even  by  the 
Very  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Thus,  while  constant  reference 
is  made,  from  the  first,  to  the  beses- 
tans,  the  names  of  their  different  gates, 
&c.,  no  description  of  these  edifices 
occurs  till  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  where  it  is  introduced  apro- 
pos to  nothing,  between  the  public 
libraries  and  the  fur-market.     The 
chapter    headed    '^Capital   Punish- 
ments," (iv.  vol.  I.)  is  principally  de- 
voted to  political  disquisitions,  with 
an  episode   on  lunatic  asylums  and 
the  medical  academy  of  Galata  Serai, 
while  only  a  few  pages  are  occupied 
by  the  subject  implied  in  the  title ; 
which  is  treated  at  greater  length, 
and  illustrated  by  the  proces-verbaux 
of  several  criminal  trials,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  where  it  is 
brought  in  as  a  digression  from  the 
slavery  laws,  on  the  point  of  the  ad- 
inissibility  of  a  slave's  evidence!    But 
without  following  Mr  White  further 
through  the  slipper-market,  the  poul- 
try-market, the  coffee- shops,  and  to- 
bacco-shops,   the   fruit    and   flower 
market,  the  Ozoon  Tcharshy  or  long 
market,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles 
of  dress  and  household  furniture,  cum 
multis  aliis ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
there  is  no  article  whatever,  either  of 
luxury  or  use,  sold  in  Constantinople, 


from  diamonds  to  old  clothes,  of  which 
some  account,  with  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  procurable,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  some  part  or  other  of  his 
volumes.    We  have,  besides,  disqui*' 
sitions  on  statistics  and  military  mat- 
ters ;  aqueducts  and  baths,  marriages 
and  funerals,  farriery  and  cookery, 
&c.  &c. — in  fact  on  every  imaginable 
subject,  except  the  price  of  railway 
shares,  which  are  as  yet  to  the  Turks 
a  pleasure  to  come.    It  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit  mentioning,  how* 
ever,  for  the  benefit  of  gourmands, 
that  for  the  savoury  viands  called 
kabbbs,  and  other  Stamboul  delicacies, 
the  shop  of  the  worthy  Hadji  Musta- 
pha,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
called  Divan- Yolly,  stands  unequal- 
ed;  while  horticulturists  and  poet- 
asters should  be  informed,  that  in 
spite  of  Lord  Byron's  fragrant  de- 
scriptions of  ^^  the  gardens  of  Gul  in 
their  bloom,"  the  finer  European  roses 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  climate. 
Lady  Ponsonby's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  moss-rose  at  Therapia  fail* 
ed ;  and  the  only  place  where  they 
have  succeeded  is  the  garden  of  Count 
Stiirmer,  the  Austrian  Internuncio^ 
whose  palace  is,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  according   to   Mr  White,    tlve 
Gulistan  of  Stamboul  society. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  remarking, 
that  while  all  praise  is  due  to  Mr 
White's  accuracy  in  describing  the 
scenes   and  subjects  on   which   he 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  his 
acquaintance  with  past  Turkish  his- 
tory appears  to  be  by  no  means  on  a 
par  with  the  insight  he  has  succeeded 
in  acquiring  into  the  usages  and  man- 
ners of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day. 
The    innumerable    anecdotes   inter- 
spersed through  his  pages,  and  which 
often  mar  rather  than  aid  the  effect  of 
the  more  solid  matter,  are  frequently 
both  improbable  and  pointless;  and 
the  lapses  which  here  and  there  occur 
in  matters  of  historical  fact,  are  almost 
incomprehensible.    Thus  we  are  told 
(i.  179,)    that   the   favour  enjoyed 
(until  recently)  by  Riza  Pasha,  was 
owing  to  his  having  rescued  the  pre- 
sent sultan,  when  a  child,  from  a  re- 
servoir in  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
Beglerbey,  into  which  he  had  been 
hurled  by  his  father  in  a  fit  of  brutal 
fury— an  act  wholly  alien  to  the  char- 
acter of  Mahmond,  but  which  (as  Mr 
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W.  observes,)  "  will  not  appear  im- 
probable to  those   acquainted  with 
Oriental  history^* — since  it  is  found 
related,  in  all  its  circumstances,  in 
Rycaut'a  history  of  the  reign  of  Ibra- 
him, whose   infant   son,  afterwards 
Mohammed  IV.,  nearly  perished  in 
this  manner  by  his  hands,  and  retain- 
ed through  life  the  scar  of  a  wound  on 
the  face,  received  in  the  fall.    This 
palpable  anachronism  is  balanced  in 
the  next  page  by  a  version  of  the 
latter  rocident^  in  which  Mohammed^s 
wound  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  the   dagger   of  his    intoxicated 
father,  irritated  by  a  rebuke  from  the 
prince  (who,  be  it  remarked,  was  only 
seven  years  old  at  Ibrahim^s  death, 
some  years  later)  on  his  unseemly 
exhibition  of  himself  as  a  dancen 
As  a  further  instance  of  paternal  bar- 
barity in  the  Osmanli  sultans,  it  is 
related  how  Selim  I.  was  bastinadoed 
by  command  of  his  father,  Bajazet  U., 
for  misconduct  in  the  government  of 
Bagdad!  with  the  marvellous  addi- 
tion,  (worthy  of  Ovid's    AIetamor» 
phoses^)  that  from  the  sticks  used  for 
his  punishment,  and  planted  by  his 
sorrowing  tutor,  sprung  the  grove  of 
Tchibookly,      opposite      Yenikouy ! 
IJistory  will  show  that  Selim  and 
Bajazet  never  met  after  the  accession 
of  the  latter,  except  when  the  rebel- 
lious son  met  the  father  in  arms  at 
Tdiourlou  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Bagdad  did  not  become  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Soli* 
man  the  Magnificent,  the  son  of  Selim. 
The  mention  of  the  City  of  the  Ehalifs, 
indeed,  seems  destined  to  lead  Mr 
White  into  error ;  for  in  another  story, 
the  circumstances  of  which  differ  in 
every  point  from  the  same  incident  as 
related  by  Oriental  historians,  we  find 
the  Ommiyade  Ehalif,  Yezid  III.^ 
Who  died  a.d.    728,   (twenty-seven 
years  before  the  accession  of  the  Ab- 
basldes,  and  forty  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Bagdad,)  spoken  of  as  an  Ab- 
baside  khalif  of  Bagdad !    Again,  we 
find  in  the  list  of  geographical  writers, 
(ii.  172,)  "Ebul  Feredj,  Prince  of 
llama,  1331  *^ — ^thus  confounding  the 
monk   Gregory  Abulpharagius  with 
the  Arabic  Livy,  Abulfeda,  a  prince  of 
the  line  of  Saladin  1    This  last  error, 
indeed,  can  scarcely  be  more  than  a 
slip  of  the  pen.    But  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied ;  and  it  would 
bo  well  if  such  passages,  with  nnmcr* 


ous  idle  legends  (such  as  the  patron* 
age  of  black  bears  by  the  Abbasides, 
and  brown  bears  by  the  Ommiyades,) 
be  omitted  in  any  future  edition. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  condii- 
sion  of  our  notice,  the  cmisideratloD 
of  Mr  White*s  observations  on  the 
late  constitution  (as  it  has  been  called) 
of  Gul-khana,   a   visionary  scheme 
concocted  by  Reshid  Pasha,  under 
French  influence,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all 
the  component  parts  of  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  which  constitotes  the 
population  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  author's  remarks  on  this  well* 
meant,  but  crude  and  impracticable 
cottp-d^etat,  evince  a  clear  perception 
of  the  domestic  interests  and  restive 
political  position  of  Turkey,  which 
lead  us  to  hope  that  he  will  erek>ngf 
turn  his  attention,  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale,  to  the  impcMtant  subject  of 
Ottoman  politics.    For  the  present, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  lay- 
ing before  our  readers,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  here  laid  down,  on  a  qnestioit 
Involving    the    future    interests    of^ 
Europe,  and  of  no  European  power 
more  than  of  Great  Britain. 

''The  population  of  the  Turkish 
emfHre  consists   of  several  distinct 
races,  utterly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  religion,  habits,  descent,  objects, 
and  in  every  moral  and  even  physi* 
cal  characteristic.    The  Turkomans, 
Kurds,   Arabs,    Egyptians,   DroseSf 
Maronites,  Albanians,  Bosnians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
nians, are  so  many  distinct  nations, 
inhabiting  the   same  or  contigaoua 
soils,  without  havmg  intermixed  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  their  earliest 
conquest,  and  without  having  a  single 
object  in  common.    Over  these  dis- 
sentient populations  stands  the  pure 
Ottoman  race,  the  paramount  nation^ 
charged  with  maintaining  the  eqaili- 
brium  between  all,  and  with  neutral- 
izing the  ascendency  of  one  faction  b^ 
the  aid  of  others^    Were  this  control 
not  to  exist — were  the  Turks,  who 
represent  their  ancestors,  the  con- 
querors of  the  land,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
level  with  those  now  beneath  them,  or 
were  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  former  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
elevation  and  equalization  of  the  latter, 
perpetual  revolts  and  civil  wars  conld 
not  fail  to  ensue.     The  dependent 
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popalations,  now  constituting  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  empire,  woold  con- 
tinne  the  struggle  until  one  of  them 
obtained  the  supremacy  at  present  ex- 
ercised by  the  Turkish  race,  or  until 
the  territory  were  divided  among 
themselves,  or  parcelled  out  by  foreign 
powers.  In  this  last  hypothesis  will 
be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the  ardent 
sympathy  evinced  by  most  foreigners, 
especially  by  the  press  of  France,  for 
the  subjugated  races. 

*^  Many  benevolent  men  argue,  that 
the  surest  means  of  tranquillizing  the 
tributaries  of  the  Porte,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  government,  is  by  raising 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  by  grant- 
ing to  all  the  same  rights  and  immuni-*' 
ties  as  are  enjoyed  by  their  rulers. 
But  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
that  concessions  do  but  lead  to  fresh 
demands,  and  that  partial  eniranchise- 
ment  conducts  to  total  emancipation. 
'  And  why  should  they  not  ? '  is  often 
asked.  To  this  may  be  replied,  that 
the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  by  any  other  power,  or 
fraction  of  power,  than  the  Porte, 
would  be  a  source  of  interminable  dis- 
cord to  Europe,  and  irreparable  detri- 
ment to  England.  It  would  not  only 
affect  our  commerce,  and  undermine 
our  political  influence  throughout  the 
East,  but  would  add  enormously  to 
our  naval  expenditure,  by  requiring 
an  augmentation  of  our  maritime  force 
equivalent  to  that  now  remaining 
neuter  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Treaties, 
it  is  said,  might  be  concluded,  exacting 
maritime  restrictions.  But  what  are 
treaties  in  the  face  of  events  ?  Who- 
ever possesses  the  Bosphorus,  Propon- 
tis,  and  Archipelago,  must  become  a 
maritime  nation  in  spite  of  treaties. 
Whoever  possesses  Constantinople 
must  become  a  great  manufacturing 
and  exporting  nation,  in  defiance  of 
competition.  In  less  than  half  a 
century,  the  romantic  villas  and 
tapering  cypresses  that  now  fringe  the 
blue  Bosphorus,  would  be  replaced  by 
factories  and  steam-chimneya— every 
one  of  which  would  be  a  deadly  rival 
to  a  similar  establishnfent  in  Great 
Britain.  I  argue  as  an  Englishman, 
w^hose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  his  country,  now  and 
hereafter,  and  not  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  theories  of  political  philan- 
thropists. 

*^  According  to  the  levelling  system, 
recommended  as  the  basis  of  reforms, 
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all  classes  would  eventually  be  as- 
similated—the desert  Arabs  to  the 
laborious  Maronitcs,  the  intractable 
Amoots  to  the  industrious  Bulgarians, 
the  thrifty  Armenians  to  the  restless 
and  ambitious  Greeks,  and  the  humble 
and  parsimonious  Jews  to  the  haughty 
and  lavish  Osmanlis.  Thus,  conti- 
guous populations,  which  now  keep 
each  other  in  check,  because  their 
interests  are  divergent  and  their 
jealousies  inveterate,  would  find  their 
interests  assimilated ;  and  in  the  event 
of  opposition  to  government,  the 
Porte,  in  lieu  of  being  able  to  over* 
come  one  sect  through  the  rivalry  of 
another,  would  find  them  all  united 
against  the  dominant  power.  The 
Ottoman  government  should  therefore 
avoid  establishing  any  community  of 
rights  or  interests  among  the  races 
subjected  to  its  rule.  Each  of  these 
races  ought  to  be  governed  according 
to  its  own  usages  and  individual  creed ; 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
principles  gf  administration,  but  diver^ 
sity  in  the  application*  The  Ottoman 
tenure  cannot  be  maintained  but  by 
decided  and  peremptory  superiority* 
Adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  subjugated 
is  impossible;  connexion  is  all  that 
can  be  expected ;  and  to  preseiTe  this 
connexion,  the  supremacy  of  conquest 
must  not  be  relaxed.  The  Porte 
cannot  expect  attachment;  it  must 
consequently  enforce  submission* 
When  this  absolutism  ceases  to  exist, 
the  power  will  pass  into  other  hands ; 
and  where  is  the  politician  that  can 
calculate  the  results  of  the  transfer  ? 
One  issue  may  be  safely  predicted- 
England  must  lose,  but  cannot  gain  by 
the 'change.  With  the  increasing 
embarrassments  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, which  continental  states  are 
raising  against  Britain,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  not  allow  a  false  cry  ot 
philanthropy  to  throw  us  off  our  guard 
in  the  Levant.  France  in  Africa,  and 
Russia  on  the  Danube,  are  intent  on 
the  same  object.  Their  battle-cries 
are  civilization  and  religion ;  their 
pretext  the  improvement  of  the  Chris- 
tian populations.  But  who  is  there 
that  has  studied  the  recent  policy  of 
the  one,  and  the  undeviating  system 
of  the  other,  since  the  days  of  Cath- 
erine, that  can  question  for  a  moment 
the  purport  of  both  ?  And  yet  Eng* 
land  and  Austria  have  acted  recently  as 
if  France  were  sincere^  and  Russia 
disinterested.^^ 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  TRS  CLOUD. 
(A  RSMINISOEMOE  OV  SwiTZEllLAlfD.) 


The  clond  is  to  the  monntain  what 
motion  is  to  the  sea ;  it  gives  to  it  an 
iofinite  variety  of  expression — gives 
it  a  life — gives  it  joj  and  sufferance, 
alternate  calm,  and  terror,  and  anger. 
Without  the  cloud,  the  mountain  would 
still  be  sublime,  but  monotonous; 
it  would  have  bnt  a  picture-like 
existence. 

How  thoroughly  they  understand 
and  sympathize  with  each  other — 
these  glorious  playmates,  these  im- 
mortal brethren  I  Sometimes  the 
cloud  lies  supported  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hill,  as  if  out  of  love  it  feigned 
weariness,  and  needed  to  be  upheld. 
At  other  times  the  whole  hill  stands 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  that  has  ex- 
panded to  embrace  and  to  conceal  it. 
No  jealousy  hero.    Each  lives  its  own 

frand  life   under  the  equal  eye  of 
eaven. 

As  you  approach  the  mountains,  it 
eeems  that  the  clouds  begin  already 
to  arrange  themselves  in  bolder  and 
more  fantastic  shapes.  They  have  a 
fellowship  here.  They  built  their 
mountains  upon  mountains  —  their 
mountains  which  are  as  light  as  air — 
huge  structures  buflt  at  the  giddy 
suggestion  of  the  passing  breeze. 
Thcira  is  the  wild  liberty  of  endless 
change,  by  which  they  compensate 
themselves  for  their  tliin  and  fleeting 
existence,  and  seem  to  mock  the  sta- 
tionary forms  of  their  stable  brethren 
fast  rooted  to  the  earth.  And  how 
genially  does  the  sun  pour  his  beam 
upon  these  twin  grandeurs!  For  a 
moment  they  are  assimilated ;  his  ray 
has  permeated,  has  ethcrealized  the 
solid  mountain,  has  fixed  and  defined 
the  floating  vapour*  What  now  is  the 
one  but  a  stationary  eloud  ?  what  is 
the  other  but  a  risen  hill?— poised  not 
in  the  air  bnt  in  the  flood  of  light. 

I  am  never  weary  of  watching  the 
play  of  these  giant  children  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  a  soft  white  cloud, 
so  pure,  so  bright,  sleeps,  amidst  open 
sunshine,  nestled  like  an  infant  in  the 
bosom  of  a  green  mountain.  Some- 
times the  rising  upcnrling  vapour  will 
linger  just  above  the  summit,  and 


seem  for  a  while  an  incense  exhaling 
from  this  vast  censer.  Sometimes  it 
will  descend,  and  drape  the  whole  aide 
of  the  hill  as  Mitb  a  transparent  veil. 
I  have  seen  it  sweep  between  me  and 
the  monntain  like  a  sheeted  ghosts 
tali  as  the  mountain,  till  the  strong 
daylight  dissolved  its  thin  substance^ 
and  it  rose  again  in  flakes  to  decorate 
the  blue  heavens.  Bnt  oh,  glorioos 
above  all  I  when  on  some  brightest  of 
days,  the  whole  mass  of  whitest  clonds 
gathers  midway  upon  the  snow- topped 
monntain.  How  magnificent  then  is 
that  bright  eminence  seen  above  the 
clond  1  How  it  seems  rising  upwards 
— how  it  seems  bonie  aloft  by  those 
innumerable  wings — by  those  enor- 
mous pinions  which  I  see  stretching 
from  the  cloudy  mass!  What  mn 
ascension  have  wo  here!  —  what  a 
transfiguration  !  O  Raphael !  I  will 
not  disparage  thy  name  nor  thy  art, 
but  thy  angels  bearing  on  their  wings 
the  brightening  saint  to  Heaven — what 
are  they  to  the  picture  here  ? 

Look!  there — fairly  in  the  sky — 
where  we  should  see  bnt  the  pnre 
ether — above  the  clouds  which  them- 
selves are  sailing  high  in  serenest  air 
— yes,  there,  in  the  blue  and  giddy 
expanse,  stands  the  solid  mountain, 
glittering  like  a  diamond.  O  God  I 
the  bewildered  reason  pent  np  in 
cities,  toils  much  to  prove  and  pene- 
trate thy  being  and  thy  natnrc — ^toiis 
much  in  vain.  Here,  I  reason  not — 
I  see.  The  Great  King  lives—lot 
there  is  his  throne. 


To  him  who  quits  the  plain  for  the 
mountain,  how  the  character  of  the 
eloud  alters.  That  which  seemed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  sky,  has 
been  drawn  down  and  belongs  as 
plainly  to  the  earth.  Mount  some 
noble  eminence  and  look  down — yoxk 
will  see  the  clouds  lying  on  and  about 
the  landscape,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
on  it.  Yon  arc  on  the  steadfast  earth, 
and  they  arc  underneath  you.  Yon 
look  down  perhaps  on  the  lake,  and 
there  is  a  solitary  clond  lying  settled 
on  it;  when  the  rest  of  the   fleecy 
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drove  bad  risen  from  their  conch,  this 
idle  sleeper  had  been  left  dreaming 
there. 

Or  stay  below,  and  see  the  sun  rise 
in  the  yadley.  When  all  is  warm  and 
clear  upon  the  heights,  and  the  tops 
of  the  bills  are  fervid  with  the  beams 
of  heaven,  there  still  lies  a  cold  white 
mass  of  clood  about  your  feet.  It  is 
not  yet  morning  in  the  valley.  There 
the  cloud  has  been  slumbering  all 
night — there  it  found  its  home.  It  also 
will  by  and  by  receive  the  beam,  and 
then  it  will  arise,  enveloping  the  hill  as 
it  ascends;  the  hill  will  have  a  second 
dawn ;  the  cloud  will  assume  its  proud 
station  in  the  sky ;  but  it  will  return 
again  to  the  valley  at  night. 

I  am  sailing  on  the  lake  of  Brienz 
on  a  day  golden  with  sunbeams.  The 
high  ridge  of  its  rocky  castellated  hills 
is  distinct  as  light  can  make  it.  Yet 
half-way  up,  amidst  the  pine  forests, 
there  lies  upon  the  rich  verdure  a 
huge  motionless  cloud.  What  does  it 
there?  Its  place  was  surely  in  the 
sky.  But  no ;  it  belongs,  like  our- 
selves, to  the  earth. 

Is  nature  gaily  mocking  us,  when 
upon  her  impregnable  bills  she  builds 
these  castles  in  the  airt  But,  good 
heavens!  what  a  military  aspect  all 
on  a  sudden  does  this  mountain-side 
put  on.  Mark  that  innumerable  host 
of  pine-trees.  What  regiments  of 
them  are  marching  up  the  hill  in  the 
hot  sun,  as  if  to  storm  those  rocky 
forts  above!  What  serried  ranks! 
and  yet  there  are  some  stragglers — 
some  that  have  hastened  on  in  front, 
some  that  have  lingered  in  the  rear. 
Look  at  that  tall  gigantic  pine,  breast- 
ing the  hill  alone,  like  an  old  grena- 
dier. How  upright  against  the  steep 
declivity!  while  his  lengthened  shadow 
is  thrown  headlong  back  behind  him 
down  the  precipice.  I  should  be 
giddy  to  see  such  a  shadow  of  my 
own.  I  should  doubt  if  It  would  con- 
sent to  be  drawn  up  by  the  heels  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain — whether 
it  would  not  rather  drag  me  down 
with  it  into  the  abyss. 


I  have  seen  hills  on  which  lay  the 
clear  unclouded  sky,  making  them 
blue  as  itself.  I  have  gazed  on  those 
beautiful  far-receding  vallejrs — as  the 
valley  of  the  Khon6-~-when  they  have 
^)peared  to  collect  and  retain  the 


azure  ether.  They  wen  full  of 
Heaven.  Angels  might  breathe  that 
air.  And  yet  I  better  love  the  inter- 
change,  the  wild  combination  of  cloud 
and  mountain.  Not  cloud  that  inter- 
cepts the  sun,  but  that  reflects  its 
brilliancy,  and  brightens  reuud  the 
hills.  It  is  but  a  gorgeous  drapery 
that  the  sky  lets  fall  on  the  broad 
Herculean  shoulders  of  the  mountain. 
No,  it  should  not  intercept  the  beams 
of  the  great  luminary ;  for  the  moun- 
tain loves  the  light.  I  have  observed 
that  the  twilight,  so  grateful  to  the 
plain,  is  mortal  to  the  mountain.  It 
craves  light — it  lifts  up  its  great 
chalice  for  light — this  great  flower 
is  the  first  to  close,  to  fade,  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun.  It  stretches 
up  to  heaven  seeking  light ;  it  cannot 
have  too  much — under  the  strongest 
beam  it  never  droops — its  brow  is 
never  dazzled. 

But  then  these  clouds,  you  will  tell 
me,  that  hover  about  the  mountain, 
all  wing,  all  plumage,  with  just  so 
much  of  substance  for  light  to  live  in 
them — these  very  clouds  can  descend, 
and  thicken,  and  blacken,  and  cover 
all  things  with  an  inexpressible 
gloom.  True,  and  the  mountain,  or 
what  is  seen  of  it,  becomes  now  the 
very  image  of  a  great  and  unfathom- 
able sorrow.  And  only  the  great  can 
express  a  great  sadness.  This  aspect 
of  nature  shall  never  by  me  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  will  I  ever  shrink  from 
encountering  it.  If  you  would  know 
the  gloom  of  heart  which  nature  can 
betray,  as  well  as  the  glory  it  can 
manifest,  you  must  visit  the  moun- 
tains. For  days  together,  clouds,' 
huge,  dense,  unwieldy,  lie  heavily  upon 
the  hills — which  staud,  how  mute, 
how  mournful ! — as  if  they,  too,  knew 
of  death.  And  look  at  the  little  lake 
at  their  feet.  What  now  is  its  tran- 
quillity when  not  a  single  sunbeam 
plays  upon  it?  Better  the  earth 
opened  and  received  it,  and  hid  for 
ever  its  leaden  despondency.  And 
now  there  comes  the  paroxysm  of 
terror  and  despair;  deep  thunders 
are  heard,  and  a  madness  flashes 
forth  in  the  vivid  lightning.  There 
is  desperation  amongst  the  elements. 
But  the  elements,  like  the  heart  of 
man,  must  rage  in  vain — must  learn 
the  universal  lesson  of  submission. 
With  them,  as  with  humanity,  despair 
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brings  back  tranquillity.  And  now 
the  driving  cloud  i-cveals  again  the 
glittering  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  light  falls  in  ianghter  on  the 
beaming  lake. 

How  like  to  a  ruined  Heaven  is  this 
earth  I  Nay,  is  it  not  more  beautiful 
for  being  a  ruin  ? 

Who  can  speak  of  lakes  and  not 
think  of  thee,  beautiful  Leman? 
How  calm !  how  exquisitely  blue  I 
Let  me  call  it  a  liquid  sky  that  is 
spread  here  beneath  us.  And  note 
how,  where  the  boat  presses,  or  the 
oar  strikes,  it  yields  ever  a  still  more 
exquisite  hue — akin  to  the  violet, 
which  gives  to  the  rude  pressure  a 
redoubled  fragrance — akin  to  the 
gentlest  of  womankind,  whose  love 
plays  sweetest  round  the  strokes  of 
calamity. 

Oh,  there  is  a  woman^s  heart  in 
thy  waters,  beautiful  Leman  1 

I  have  seen  thee  in  all  thy  moods, 
in  all  thy  humours.  I  have  watched 
thee  in  profoundest  calm;  and  sud- 
denly, with  little  note  of  preparation, 
seen  thee  lash  thy  blue  waves  into  a 
tempest.  How  beautiful  in  their  anger 
were  those  azure  waves  crested  with 
their  white  foam  I  And  at  other  times, 
when  all  has  been  a  sad  unjoyous  calm« 
I  have  seen,  without  being  able  to  trace 
whence  the  light  had  broken,  a  soft 
expanse  of  brightness  steal  tremulous 
over  the  marble  waters.  A  smile  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  sweet  caprice — that 
seemed  to  say  that  half  its  anger  had 
been  feint. 

Yes,  verily  there  is  a  woman's  heart 
in  thy  waters,  beautiful  Leman ! 

I  lie  rocking  in  a  boat  midway  be- 
tween Yevay  and  Lausanne.  On 
the  opposite  coast  are  the  low  purple 
hills  coudiing  beside  the  lake.  But 
there,  to  the  left,  what  an  ethereal 
structure  of  cloud  and  snowy  moun- 
tain is  revealed  to  mel  What  a 
creation  of  that  spirit  of  beauty  which 
works  its  marvels  in  the  unconscious 
earth!  The  Alps  here,  while  they 
retain  all  the  aerial  effect  gathered 
from  distance,  yet  seem  to  arise  from 
the  very  margin  of  the  lake.  The 
whole  scene  is  so  ethereal,  you  fear  to 
look  aside,  lest  when  you  look  again 
it  may  have  vanished  like  a  vision  of 
the  clouds. 

And  why  should  these  little  boats, 


with  their  tall  triaHgnlar  sails,  which 
glide  so  gracefully  over  the  water,  be 
forgotten  ?  The  sail,  though  an  arti* 
fice  of  man,  is  almost  always  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  Nature  has  adopted 
it— has  lent  it  some  of  her  own  wild 
privileges — ^her  own  bold  and  varied 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  perhaps  dark 
and  overclouded;  the  little  upright 
sail  is  the  only  thing  that  has  caoghi 
the  light,  and  it  glitters  there  like  a 
moving  star.  Or  the  water  is  all  ooe 
dazzling  sheet  of  silver,  tremoloiis 
with  the  vivid  sunbeam,  and  now  the 
little  sail  Ls  black  as  night,  and  steals 
with  bewitching  contrast  over  that 
sparkling  surface. 


But  we  fly  again  to  the  monntaio. 
Tourists  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  the 
waterfall  as  something  independent, 
something  to  be  visited  as  a  separate 
curiosity.  There  may  be  some  snch. 
But  in  general,  the  waterfall  should  be 
nuderstood  as  part  of  the  mountain — 
as  the  great  fountain  which  adorns  the 
architecture  of  its  rocks,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  its  pine  forests.  It  belongs 
to  the  mountain.  Pass  through  the 
valley,  and  look  up ;  you  see  here  and 
there  thin  stripes  of  glittering  white, 
noiseless,  motionless.  They  are  water- 
falls, which,  if  you  approach  them,  wUl 
din  you  with  their  roar,  and  which 
are  dashing  headlong  down,  covered 
with  tossing  spray.  Or  ascend  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  again  look 
around  and  above  you.  From  ail  sides 
the  waterfalls  are  rushing.  They 
bear  you  down.  '  Your  are  giddy  with 
their  reckless  speed.  How  they  make 
the  rock  live !  What  a  stormy  vitali- 
ty have  they  diffused  around  them ! 
You  might  as  well  separate  a  river 
from  its  banks  as  a  waterfall  from  its 
mountain. 

And  yet  there  is  one  which  I  ooold 
look  at  for  hours  together,  merely 
watching  its  own  graceful  movements. 
Let  me  sit  again  in  imagination  in 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  under  the 
fall  of  the  Staubbach.  Most  grace- 
ful and  ladylike  of  descents  I  It 
does  not  fall ;  but  over  the  rock,  and 
along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  deve- 
lopes  some  lovely  form  that  nature 
hsid  at  heart ; — diffuses  Itself  in  downn 
pointing  pinnacles  of  liquid  vapour, 
fretted  with  the  finest  spray.    The 
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laws  of  gravity  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  movements.  It  is  not  hurled 
down ;  it  does  not  leap,  plunging 
madly  into  the  abyss ;  it  thinks  only 
of  beauty  as  it  sinks.  No  noise,  no 
shock,  no  rude  concussion.  Where 
it  should  dash  against  the  projecting 
rock,  lol  its  series  of  out-shooting 
pinnacles  is  complete,  and  the  vanish- 
ing point  Just  kisses  the  granite.  It 
disappoints  the  harsh  obstruction  by 
its  exquisite  grace  and  most  beautiful 
levity,  and  springs  a  second  time 
from  the  rock  without  trace  of  ever 
having  encountered  it. 

The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is 
here  barren  granite.  It  glides  like  a 
spirit  down  the  adverse  and  severe 
declivity.  It  is  like  Christ  in  this 
world,  The  famous  fall  of  the  Gries- 
bach,  near  the  lake  of  Brienz,  thun* 
ders  through  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage;  the  Staubbacfa  meets  the  bare 
rock  with  touches  of  love,  and  a 
movement  all  grace,  and  a  voice  full 
of  reconcilement. 


Mont  Blanc!     Mont  Bland     I 
have  not  scaled  thy  heights  so  boldly 
or  so  far  as  others  have,  but  I  will 
yield  to  none  in  worship  of  thee  and 
thy    neighbour    mountains.      Some 
complain  tliat  the  valley  of  Chamonni 
is   barren;   they   are   barren   souls 
that  so  complain.    True,  it  has  not 
the  rich  pastures  that  lie  bordering  on 
the   snow   in    the   Oberiand.     But 
neither  does  it  need  them.      Look 
doum  the  valley  from  the  pass  of  the 
Col  de  Balme,  and  see  summit  be- 
yond summit ;  or  ascend  the  lateral 
heights  of  La  Fleg^re,  and  see  the 
Alps  stretched  out  in  a  line  before 
you,  and  say  if  any  thing  be  wanting. 
Here  is  the  sculpture  of  landscape^ 
Btretched  yourself  upon  the  bare  open 
rock,  you  see  the  great  hills  built 
up  before  yon,  from  their  green  base 
to  their  snowy  summits,  with  rock, 
and  glacier,  and  pine  forests.    Yon 
see   how  the  Great   Architect   has 
wrought. 

And  for  softer  beauty,  has  not  the 
eye  been  feasted  even  to  excess — till 
you  cried  "  hold — enough  I "  till  you 
craved  repose  from  excitement — along 
the  whole  route,  from  Lausanne  to 
this  spot?  What  perfect  combinations 
of  beauty  and  sublimity— of  grandeur 
of  outline  with  richness  of  colouring 


— have    you    not    been    travelling 
through ! 

It  seems  a  fanciful  illustration,  and 
yet  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  to 
me,  when  comparing  the  scenery  of 
the  Oberiand  with  that  of  the  valley 
of  Chamonni  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
the  one  resembles  the  first  work — be 
it  picture  or  poem — of  a  great  genius; 
the  other,  the  second.    On  his  first 
performance,     the     artist     lavishes 
beauties   of  every   description ;    he 
crowds  it  with  charms ;  all  the  stores 
of  his  imagination  are  at  once  unfold- 
ed, and  he  must  find  a  place  for  all. 
In  the  second,  which  is  more  calm 
and  mature,  the  style  is  broader,  the 
disposition  of  materials  more  skilful : 
the  artist,  master  of  his  inspiration, 
no  longer  suffers  one  beauty  to  crowd 
upon  another,  finds  for  all  not  only 
place,  but  place  sufiicient ;  and,  above 
all,  no  longer  fears  being  simple  or 
even  austere.    I  dare  not  say  that  the 
Oberiand  has  a  fault  in  its  compo- 
sition— so  charming,  so  magnificent 
have  I  found  it ;  but  let  me  mark  the 
broad  masterly  style  of  this  Alpine 
region.    As  you  journey  from  Ville- 
neuve,  with  what  a  gentle,    bland 
magnificence  does  the  valley  expand 
before  you  1    The  hills  and  rocks,  as 
they  increase  in  altitude,  still  fall  back, 
and  reveal  in  the  centre  the  towering 
Dent  du  Midi,  glittering  with  its  eter- 
nal snows.    The  whole  way  to  Mar- 
tigny  you  see  sublimity  without  ad- 
mixture of  terror ;  it  is  beauty  eleva- 
ted into  grandeur,  without  losing  its 
amenity.    And  then,  if  you  cross  by 
the  Col  de  Balme,  leaving  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  as  you  ascend,  and  de- 
scending upon  the  valley  of  Cha- 
monni, where  the  Alps  curve  before 
you  in  most  perfect  grouping — tell 
me  if  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  of 
man  to  desire  more.    Nay,  is  not  the 
heart  utterly  exhausted  by  this  series 
of  scenic  raptures  ? 

For  ever  be  remembered  that  mag- 
nificent pass  of  the  Col  de  Balme  I  If 
I  have  a  white  day  in  vay  calendar,  it 
Is  the  day  I  spent  in  thy  defiles.  De- 
liberately I  assert  that  life  has  nothing 
comparable  to  the  delight  of  traversing 
alone,  borne  leisurely  on  the  back  of 
one^s  mule,  a  mountain-pass  such  as 
this.  Those  who  have  stouter  limbs 
may  prefer  to  use  them  ;  give  me  for 
my  instrument  of  progression  the  legs 
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of  the  patient  and  sure-footed  mule. 
They  are  better  legs,  at  all  events, 
than  mine.    I  am  seated  on  his  back, 
the  bridle  lies  knotted  upon  his  neck 
— the  cares  of  the  way  are  all  his — 
the  toil  and  the  anxiety  of  it;  the 
scene  is  all  mine,  and  I  am  all  in  it. 
I  am  seated  there,  all  eye,  all  thought, 
gazing,  musing ;  yet  not  without  just 
sulficient  occupation  to  keep  it  still  a 
luxury — this  leisure  to  contemplate. 
The  mule  takes  care  of  himself,  and,  in 
so  doing,  of  you  too ;  yet  not  so  enr 
tirely  but  that  you  must  look  a  little 
after  yourself.    That  he  by  no  means 
has  your  safety  for  his  primary  object 
is  evident  from  this,  that,  in  turning 
sharp  comers  or  traversing  narrow 
paths,  he  never  calculates  whether 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  any  other 
legs  than  his  own — stakes  no  thought 
of  yours.    To  keep  your  knees,  in  such 
places,  from  collision  with  huge  boul- 
ders, or  shattered  stumps  of  trees-, 
must   be    your  own   care;    to   say 
nothing  of  the  occasional  application 
of  whip  or  stick,  and  a  very  strong  pull 
at  his  mouth  to  raise  his  head  from 
the  grass  which  he  has  leisurely  begun 
to  crop.    Seated  thus  upon  your  mule, 
given  up  to  the  scene,  with  something 
still  of  active  life  going  on  about  yon, 
with  full  liberty  to  pause  and*  gaae, 
and  dismount  when  you  will,  and  at 
no    time    proceeding    at   a  railroad 
speed,  I  do  say — unless  you  are  seated 
by  your  own  incomparable  Juliet,  who 
has  for  the  first  time  breathed  that 
she  loves  you — I  do  say  that  you  are 
in  the  most  enviable  position  that  the 
wide  world  affords.  As  for  me,  I  have 
spent  some  days,  some  weeks,  in  this 
fashion  amongst  the  mountains ;  they 
are  the  only  days  of  my  life  I  would 
wish  to  live  over  again.    But  mind,  if 
you  would  really  enjoy  all  this,  go 
alone — a  silent  guide  before  or  behind 
you.    No  friends,  no  companion,  no 
gossip.    You  will  "find  gossip  enough 
in  your  inn,  if  you  want  it.    If  your 
guide  thinks  it  his  duty  to  talk,  to  ex- 
plain, to  tell  you  the  foolish  names  of 
things   that   need   no   name — ^make 
belief  that  you  understand  him  not — 
that  his  language,  be  it  French  or 
German,  is  to  you  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. 

I  would  not  paint  it  all  couleur  de 

rose.    The  sun  is  not  always  shining. 

There  is  tempest  and  foul  weather, 

fatigue  and  cold,  and  abundant  mois- 


ture to  be  occasionally  enoonntered. 
There     is     something    to     endnre. 
But  if  you  prayed  to  Heaven  for  per- 
petual fair  weather,  and  your  prajer 
were  granted,  it  would  be  the  most 
unfortunate  petition  you  could  put  np. 
Why,  there  are  some  of  the  snblimest 
aspects,  the  noblest  moods  and  tern* 
perd  of  the  great  scene,  which  yoa 
would  utterty  forfeit  by  this  nuserable 
immunity.    He  who  loves  the  moan- 
tain,  will  love  it  in  the  tempest  as 
well  as  in  the  sunshine.    To  be  en- 
veloped in  driving  mist  or  doad  thai 
obscures  every  thing  from  view — to  be 
made  aware  of  the  neighbouring  pre- 
cipice only  by  the  sound  of  the  torrent 
that  rushes  unseen  beneath  you — how 
low  down  yon  can  only  gness — ^this, 
too,  has  its  excitement.  Brides,  while 
yon  are  in  this  total  blank,  the  wind 
will  suddenly  drive  the  whole  mass  of 
oloud  and  thick  Tspour  from  the  scene 
around  yon,  and  leave  the  most  glo- 
rious spectacle  for  some  moments  ex- 
posed to  view.    Nothing  can  exceed 
these  moments  of  sudden  and  partial 
revelation.    The  glittering  summits  of 
the  mountains  appear  as  by  enchant- 
ment  where   there   had  long   been 
nothing  but  dense  dark  vapour.    And 
how  beautiful  the  wild  disorder  of  the 
clouds,  whose  array  has  been  broken 
up,  and  who  are  seen  flying,  huddled 
together  in  tumultuous  retreat !    But 
the  veering  wind  rallies  tiiem  again, 
and  again  they  sweep  back  orer  the 
vast  expanse,  and  hill  and  valley, 
earth  and  sky,  are  obliterated  in  a 
second. 


He  who  would  ponder  what 
is,  should  journey  amongst  the  momi- 
tains.  What  men  are,  is  best  learnt 
in  the  city. 

How,  to  a  mnsefhl  spirit,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man  is  reflected  in  the 
shows  of  nature  I  I  cannot  see  this 
torrent  battling  for  ever  along  its 
rocky  path,  and  not  animate  it  with 
human  passions,  and  torture  it  with  a 
human  fate.  Can*  it  have  so  mnch 
turmoil  and  restlessness,  and  not  be 
allied  to  humanity  ? 

But  all  are  not  images  of  riolence 
or  lessons  of  despondency.  Marie  the 
Yungfrau,  how  she  lifts  her  slight  and 
virgin  snows  feariessly  to  the  blazing 
sun  I    She  is  so  high,  she  feels  no 
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How  well  the  simple  architec- 
ture of  the  low-roofed  buildiogs  of 
Switzerland  accords  with  its  maguifi- 
cent  scenery !  What  were  lofty 
steeples  beside  Mont  Blanc,  or  tnr- 
reted  castles  beside  her  pinnacles  of 
granite?  Elsewhere,  in  the  level  plain, 
I  love  the  cathedral.  I  had  lately 
stood  enraptured  in  the  choir  of  that 
of  Cologne,  gazing  up  at  those  tali 
windows  which  spring  where  other 
loftiest  buildings  termiuat&^windows 
so  high  that  God  only  can  look  in 
upon  the  worshipper. 

But  here — what  need  of  the  stately 
edifice,  when  there  is  a  church  whose 
buttresses  are  mountains,  whose  roof 
and  towers  are  above  the  clouds, 
verily  in  the  heavens  ?  What  need  of 
artificial  reminiscences  of  the  Great 
King,  here  where  he  has  built  for  him- 
self? The  plain,  it  is  man's  nature — 
given  to  man^s  wants;  there  stands 
his  com,  there  flow  his  milk  and 
honey.  But  the  mountain,  it  is  God^s 
nature — his  stationary  tabernacle — 
reserved  for  the  eye  only  of  man  and 
the  communing  of  bis  spirit.  If 
meant  to  subsei*ve  the  wants  of  his 
earthly  nature,  meant  still  more  ex- 
pressly to  kindle  other  wants.  Do 
they  not  indeed  lead  to  Heaven,  these 
mountains?  At  least  I  know  they 
lead  beyond  this  earth. 

There  is  a  little  church  stands  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  It  was 
open,  as  is  customary  in  Catholic 
countries,  to  receive  the  visits  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  there  was 
no  service,  no  priest,  nor  indeed  a 
single  person  in  the  building.  It  was 
evening — andasolitary  lamp  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  just  before 
the  altar.  Allured  by  tlie  mysterious 
appearance  of  this  lamp  burning  in 
solitude,  I  entered,  and  remained  in  it 
some  time,  making  out,  in  the  dim 
light,  the  wondrous  figures  of  virgins 
and  saints  generally  found  in  such 
edifices.  When  I  emerged  from  the 
church,  there  stood  Mont  Blanc  be- 
fore me,  reflecting  the  last  tints  of  the 
setting  sun.  I  am  habitually  tolerant 
of  Catholic  devices  and  ceremonies ; 
but  at  this  moment  how  inexpressibly 
strange,  how  very  little,  how  poor, 
contemptible,  and  like  an  infant's  toy, 
seemed  all  the  implements  of  worship 
I  had  just  left  1 

And  yet  the  taU,  simple,  wooden 


cross  that  stands  in  the  open  air  on 
the  platform  before  the  church,  this 
was  well.  This  was  a  symbol  that 
might  well  stand,  even  in  the  presence 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Symbol  of  suffering 
and  of  love,  where  is  it  out  of  place? 
On  no  spot  on  earth,  on  no  spot  where 
a  human  heart  is  beating. 

Mont  Blanc  and  this  wooden  cross, 
are  they  not  the  two  greatest  symbols 
that  the  world  can  show?  They  are 
wisely  placed  opposite  each  other. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  sunset  seen 
in  this  valley.  All  travellers  love  to 
talk  a  little  of  their  own  experience, 
their  good  or  their  ill  fortune.  The 
first  evening  I  entered  Chamouni,  the 
clouds  had  gathered  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  a  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  thought  hopeless.  Never- 
theless I  sallied  forth,  and  planted  my- 
self in  the  valley,  with  a  singular  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  nature 
towards  one  who  was  jthe  humblest 
but  one  of  the  sincerest  of  her  votaries. 
My  confidence  was  rewarded.  The 
clouds  dispersed,  and  the  roseate  sun- 
set on  the  mountain  was  seen  to  per- 
fection. I  had  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  that  summit  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  bears  the  name  of 
Mont  Blanc.  There  is  a  modesty 
in  its  greatness.  It  makes  no  osten- 
tatious claim  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
range,  and  is  content  if  for  a  time  you 
give  the  glory  of  pre-eminence  to 
others.  But  it  reserves  a  convincing 
proof  of  its  own  superiority.  I  had 
been  looking  elsewhere,  and  in  a 
wrong  direction,  for  Mont  Blanc, 
when  I  found  that  all  the  summits 
bad  sunk,  like  the  clouds  when  day 
deserts  them,  into  a  cold  dead  white 
— all  but  one  point,  that  still  glowed 
with  the  radiance  of  the  sun  when  all 
beside  had  lost  it.  There  was  the 
royal  mountain. 

What  a  cold,  corpse-like  hue  it  is 
which  the  snow-mountain  assumes 
just  after  the  sun  has  quitted  it. 
There  is  a  short  interval  then,  when 
it  seems  the  very  image  of  death. 
But  the  moon  rises,  or  the  stars  take 
up  theur  place,  and  the  mountain  re- 
sumes its  beauty  and  its  life.  Beauty 
is  always  life.  Under  the  star-light 
how  ethereal  does  it  look  1 


In  the  landscapes  of  other  countries, 
the  house — ^the  habitation  of  man — 
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be  it  farm-house  or  cottage — ^gathers, 
60  to  speak,  some  of  the  country  about 
itself— makes  itself  the  centre  of  some 
circle,  however  small.  Not  so  in 
Switzerland.  The  hooded  chalet, 
which  even  in  summer  speaks  so 
plainly  of  winter,  and  stands  ever 
prepared  with  its  low  drooping  roof 
to  shelter  its  eyes  and  ears  from  the 
snow  and  the  wind — these  dot  the 
landscape  most  charmingly,  but  yet 
are  lost  in  it ;  they  form  no  group, 
no  central  point  in  the  scene.  I  am 
thinking  more  particularly  of  the  cha- 
lets in  the  Oberland.  There  is  no  path 
apparently  between  one  and  the  other ; 
the  beautiful  green  verdure  lies  un- 
troddea  around  them.  One  would 
say,  the  inhabitants  found  their  way 
to  them  like  birds  to  their  nests. 
And  like  enough  to  nests  they  are, 
both  in  the  elevation  at  which  they 
are  sometimes  perched,  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  distribution  over  the 
scene. 

However  they  got  there,  people  at 
all  events  are  living  in  them,  and  the 
farm  and  the  dairy  are  carried  up  in- 
to I  know  not  what  altitudes.  Those 
beautiful  little  tame  cattle,  with  their 
short  horns,  and  long  ears,  and 
mouse-coloured  skin,  with  all  the 
agility  of  a  goat,  and  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  domesticity — you  meet  them 
feeding  in  places  where  your  mule 
looks  thoughtfully  to  his  footing.  And 
then  follows  perhaps  a  peasant  girl  in 
her  picturesque  doak  made  of  the  un- 
jdressed  fur  of  the  goat,  and  her  round 
hat  of  thickly  plaited  straw,  calling 
^fter  them  in  that  high  sing-song  note, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  what  is 


called  Swiss  music  This  cry  heard 
in  the  mountains  is  delightful,  the 
voice  is  sustained  and  yet  varied — 
being  varied,  it  can  be  sustained  the 
longer — and  the  high  note  pierces  far 
into  the  distance.  As  a  real  cxj  of 
the  peasant  it  is  delightful  to  hear ;  it 
is  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  the 
place.  But  defend  my  ears  against 
that  imitation  of  it  introduced  by 
young  ladies  into  the  Swiss  smiga. 
Swiss  music  in  an  English  drawing- 
room—may  I  escape  the  infliction! 
but  the  Swiss  peasant  chanting  acroas 
the  mountiBun  defiles — ^may  1  often 
again  halt  to  listen  to  it! 


But  from  the  mountain  and  the 
cloud  we  must  now  depart.  We  most 
wend  towards  the  plam.  One  very 
simple  and  consolatory  thought  strikes 
me — though  we  must  leave  the  glory 
of  the  mountain^  we  at  least  take  the 
sun  with  us.  And  the  cloud  too,  you 
will  add.  Alas !  something  too  much 
of  that. 

But  no  murmurs.  We  islanders, 
who  can  see  the  sun  set  on  the  broad 
ocean — had  we  nothing  else  to  boast 
of— can  never  feel  deserted  of  nature. 
We  have  our  portion  of  her  excellent 
gifts.  I  know  not  yet  how  an  Italian 
sky,  so  famed  for  its  deep  and  con- 
stant azure,  may  affect  me,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  our  gorgeous  melancholy 
sunsets,  to  which  our  island  tempers 
become  singularly  attuned.  The  ca- 
thedral splendours  —the  dim  religious 
light  of  our  vesper  skies — I  doubt  if 
I  would  exchange  them  for  the  un- 
mitigated glories  of  a  southern  dime. 
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THE  SECOND  PANDORA. 

Mbthought  Frometbeos,  fron^  hi»  rock  anboiuid, 
Had  with  the  Gods  again  acceptance  found. 
Once  more  he  seemed  his  wond'rous  task  to  ply, 
While  all  OlympQS  stood  admuing  by. 
Xo  high  d^.gns  his  heart  and  hands  aspire, 
To  qaicken  earthly  dust  with  heavenly  fire, 
Won  by  ho  fraud,  but  lent  by  liberal  love, 
To  raise  weak  mortals  to  the  realms  above ; 
For  the  bright  flame  remembers,  even  on  earth, 
And  pants  to  reach,  tha  region  of  its  birth. 
A  female  form  was  now  the  artist's  car^; 
Faultless  in  shape,  and  exquisitely  fair. 
Of  more  than  Parian  purity,  the  clay 
Had  all  been  leavened  with  the  ethereal  ray. 
Deep  in  the  heart  the  Undling  spark  began, 
And  far  diffused  through  every  fibre  ran ; 
The  eyes  reveal^  it,  and  the  blooming  skin 
Glow'd  with  the  lovely  light  that  shone  within. 

The  applauding  Gods  confessed  the  matchless  sight; 
The  first  Pandora  was  not  half  so  bright ; 
Tliat  beauteous  mischief,  formed  at  Jove's  command, 
A  curse  to  men,  by  Mulciber's  own  hand ; 
Whose  eager,  h^te  the  fatal  jar  to  know, 
Fiird  the  wide  world  with  aU  but  hopeless  woe. 
But  dawn  of  better  days  arose,  when  He, 
Tlie  patient  Hero,  set  Prometheus  free, 
Alcides,  to  whose  toils  the  joy  was  given 
To  conquer  Hell  and  climb  the  heights  of  Heaven, 

In  the  fair  work  that  npw  the  master  wrought, 
The  first-fruits  of  his  liberty  were  brought ; 
The  Gods  receive  her  as  a  pledge  of  peace, 
And  ^eap  their  gifts  and  happiest  auspices. 

Minerva  to  the  virgin  first  imparts 
He^  skill  in  woman's  works  and  household  arts ; 
The  needle's  use,  the  robe's  ,embroider'd  bloom, 
And  all  the  varied  labours  of  the  loom. 
Calm  fortitude  she  gave,  and  courage  strong. 
To  cope  with  ill  and  triumph  over  wrong ; 
Ingenuous  prudence,  with  prophetic  sight. 
And  clear  instinctive  wisdom,  ever  right. 

Diana  brought  the  maid  her  modest  mien, 
Her  love  of  fountains  and  the  sylvan  scene ; 
The  Hours  and  Seasons  lent  each  varying  ray 
That  gilds  the  rolling  year  or  changing  day. 
The  cunning  skill  of  Hermes  nicely  hung. 
With  subtle  blandishments,  her  sUding  tongue, 
And  train'd  her  eyes  to  stolen  glances  sweet, 
And  all  the  wiles  of  innocent  deceit. 
Phoebus  attuned  her  ear  to  love  the  lyre, 
And  warm'd  her  fancy  with  poetic  fire. 
Nor  this  alonej  but  shared  his  healing  art, 
And  robb'd  his  son  of  all  the  gentler  part ; 
Taught  her  with  soothing  touch  and  silent  tread 
To  hover  lightly  round  the  sick  one's  bed, 
And  promised  oft  to  show,  when  medicines  fail, 
A  woman's  watchful  tenderness  prevail. 
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Next  Venus  and  the  Graces  largely  shed 
A  shower  of  fascinations  on  her  head. 
Each  line,  each  look,  was  brightened  and  refined, 
Each  oatward  act,  each  movement  of  the  mind. 
Till  all  her  charms  confess  the  soft  control, 
And  blend  at  once  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

But  still  the  Eternal  Sire  apart  remained, 
And  Juno's  bounty  was  not  yet  obtained. 
The  voice  of  Heaven's  High  Queen  then  fill'd  the  ear, 
*^  A  wife  and  mother,  let  the  Nymph  appear.'* 
The  mystic  change  like  quick  enchantment  showB^ 
The  slender  lily  blooms  a  blushing  rose. 
Three  gentle  children  now,  by  just  degrees. 
Are  ranged  in  budding  beauty  round  her  knees : 
Still  to  her  lips  their  looks  attentive  turn. 
And  drink  instruction  from  its  purest  nm, 
While  o'er  their  e^'es  seft  memories  seem  to  play^ 
That  paint  a  friend  or  father  far  away. 
A  richer  charm  her  ripen'd  form  displays, 
A  halo  round  her  shines  with  holier  rays ; 
And  if  at  times,  a  shade  of  pensive  grace 
Pass  like  a  cloud  across  her  earnest  face, 
Yet  faithful  tokens  the  glad  truth  impart. 
That  deeper  happiness  pervades  her  heart. 

Jove  latest  spoke :  ^^  One  boon  remains,''  he  said, 
And  bent  serenely  his  ambrosial  head ; 
''  The  last,  best  boon,  which  I  alone  bestow ;" 
Then  bade  the  waters  of  Affliction  flow. 
The  golden  dream  was  dlmm'd ;  a  darken'd  room 
Scarce  show'd  where  dire  disease  had  shed  its  gloom. 
A  little  child  in  death  extended  lay, 
Still  round  her  linger*d  the  departing  ray. 
Another  pallid  face  appear'd,  where  Life 
With  its  fell  foe  maintain'd  a  doubtful  strife. 
Long  was  the  contest ;  changeful  hopes  and  fears 
Now  sunk  the  Mother's  soul,  now  dried  her  tears. 
At  last  a  steady  line  of  dawning  light 
Show'd  that  her  son  was  saved,  and  bamsh'd  night. 
Though  sad  her  heart,  of  one  fan:  pledge  bereft, 
She  sees  and  owns  the  bounties  Heaven  hath  left. 
In  natural  drops  her  anguish  finds  relief, 
And  leaves  the  Matron  beautified  by  grief; 
While  consolation,  beaming  from  above. 
Fills  her  with  new-felt  gratitude  and  love» 

O  happy  He !  before  whose  waking  eyes. 
So  bright  a  vision  may  resplendent  rise — 
The  New  Pandora,  by  the  Gods  designed, 
Not  now  the  bane,  but  blessing  of  Mankind ! 
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It  is  scarcely  theoretical  to  say, 
that  every  century  has  a  characterofits 
own.    The  human  mind  is  essentially 
progressive  in  Europe.    The  accumu- 
lations of  past  knowledge,  experience, 
and  impulse,  are  perpetually  prepar- 
ing changes  on  the  face  of  society ; 
and  we  may  fairly  regard  every  hun- 
dred years  as  the  period  maturing  those 
changes  into  visible  form.    Thus,  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  age  of  dis- 
covery in  the  arts,  in  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  in  the  great  provinces  of 
the  globe :  the  sixteenth  exhibited  the 
general  mind  under  the  impressions 
of  religion — the  Reformation,  the  Ger- 
man wars  for  liberty  and  faith,  and  the 
struggles  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
The  seventeenth  was  the  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  scientific  advance,  of  continental 
literature,  and  of  courtly  pomp  and 
power.    The  eighteenth  was  the  pe- 
riod   of    politics ;    every    court   of 
Europe  was   engaged  in  the  game 
of  political  rivalry ;   the  European 
balance  became  the  test,  the  labour, 
and  the  triumph  of  statesmanship. 
The  negotiator  was  then  the  great  in- 
strument of  public  action.   Diplomacy 
assumed  a  shape,  and  Europe  was 
governed  by  despatches.    The  genius 
of  Fi-ederick  the  Second  restored  war 
to  its  early  rank  among  the  elements 
of  national  life ;  but  brilliant  as  his 
wars  were,  they  were  subservient  to 
the  leading  featm*e  of  the  age.    They 
were  fought,  not,  like  the  battles  of 
the  old  conquerors,  for  fame,  but  for 
infinence — not  to  leave  the  king  with- 
out an  enemy,  but  to  leave  his  am- 
bassadors without  an  opponent — less 
to    gain  triumphs,   than   to    ensure 
treaties :  they  all  began  and  ended  in 
diplomacy  I 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  process 
w^as  exhibited  in  Europe  alone.  In 
the  East,  comprehending  two- thirds 
of  human  kind,  no  change  was  made 
since  the  conquests  of  Mahomet. 
That  vast  convulsion,  in  which  the  ner- 
vousness of  frenzy  had  given  the  efiem- 


inate  spirit  of  the  Oriental  the  strength 
of  the  soldier  and  the  ambition  of 
universal  conqueror,  had  no  sooner 
wrought  its  purpose  than  it  passed 
away,  leaving  the  general  mind  still 
more  exhausted  than  before.  The 
Saracen  warrior  sank  into  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  Arab  was  again  lost  in  his 
sands ;  the  Turk  alone  survived,  ex- 
hibiting splendour  without  wealth,  and 
pride  without  power — a  decaying  im- 
age of  Despotism,  which  nothing  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  European  saved 
from  ftdling  under  the  first  assault. 
Such  is  the  repressive  strength  of  evil 
government;  progress,  the  most  salient 
principle  of  our  nature,  dies  before  it. 
And  man,  of  all  beings  the  most  eager 
for  acquirement,  and  the  most  restless 
under  all  monotony  of  time,  place,  and 
position,  becomes  like  the  dog  or  the 
mule,  and  generation  after  generation 
lives  and  dies  with  no  more  conscious- 
ness of  the  capacities  of  his  existence, 
than  the  root  which  the  animal  de-  ' 
vonrs,  or  the  tree  under  which  it 
was  bom. 

In  England,  the  eighteenth  century 
was  wholly  political.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual struggle  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties belonging  to  a  free  constitu- 
tion, exposed  to  the  full  discussion 
of  an  iutellectual  people.  Without 
adopting  the  offensive  prejudice,  which 
places  the  individual  ability  of  the 
Englishmen  in  the  first  rank ;  or 
without  doubting  that  nature  has  dis- 
tributed nearly  an  equal  share  of  per- 
sonal ability  among  all  European  na- 
tions ;  we  may,  not  unjustly,  place  the 
national  mind  of  England  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  general  capacity — if 
that  is  the  most  intellectual  nation,  by 
which  the  public  intellect  is  most  con- 
stantly employed,  in  which  all  the 
great  questions  of  society  are  most 
habitually  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  intellect,  and  in  which  that  deci- 
sion is  the  most  irresistible  in  its 
effects,  no  nation  of  Europe  can  stand 
upon  equal  ground  with  the  English. 
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For,  in  what  other  nation  is  the  pub- 
lic intellect  in  snch  unwearied  exer- 
cise, in  such  continual  demand,  and 
in  such  unanswerable  power  ? 

In  what  other  nation  of  the  world 
(excepting,  within  those  few  jears, 
France ;  and  that  most  imperfectly) 
has  public  opinion  ever  been  appealed 
to  ?  But,  in  England,  to  what  else  is 
there  any  appeal?  Or,  does  not  the 
foreign  mind  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  foreign  landscape — exhibiting 
barren  though  noble  elevations,  spots 
of  singular  though  obscure  beauty 
among  its  recesses,  and  even  in  its 
wildest  scenes  a  capacity  of  culture  ? 
— while,  in  the  mind  of  England,  like 
its  landscape,  that  culture  has  already 
laid  its  baud  upon  the  soil;  has 
crowned  the  bill  with  verdnie,  and 
clothed  the  vale  with  fertility;  has 
run  its  ploughshare  along  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  led  the  stream  from  its 
brow;  has  sought  out  every  finer 
secret  of  the  scene,  and  given  the  last 
richness  of  cnltivation  to  the  whole. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  all  was  a  contest  of  leading 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  parties. 
Those  contests  exhibit  great  mental 
power,  singular  system,  and  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  the  art  of  ma- 
king vast  bodies  of  men  minister  to 
the  personal  objects  of  avarice  and 
ambition.  But  they  do  no  honour  to 
the  moral  dignity  of  England.  All 
revolutions  are  hazardous  to  principle. 
A  successsion  of  revolutions  have 
always  extinguished  even  the  pretence 
to  principle.  l%e  French  Revolution 
is  not  the  only  one  which  made  a  race 
of  ginmettes.  The  political  life  of 
England,  from  the  death  of  Anne  to 
the  reign  of  Gfeorge  the  Third,  was  a 
perpetual  turning  of  the  weather- 
cock. Whig  and  Tory  were  the 
names  of  distinction.    But  their  sub- 


a  prince,  who  had  come  to  the  throne 
a  debauchee ;  and  to  whom  the  tlirone 
seemed  only  a  soene  for  the  larger  dis- 
play of  his  vices.    The  profligacy  of 
Louis^Quatorse  had  been  palliated  by 
his  passion  for  splendour,  among  a 
dissolute  people  who  loved  splendour 
much,    and    hated  profligacy  little. 
But  the  vices  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
were  marked  by  a  grossnesa  which  de- 
graded them  in  the  eye  even  of  popalar 
indulgence,  and  prepared  the  nation 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchj. 
In    this  period,  religion,  the    great 
pnrifler  of  national  council,  maintain- 
ed but  a  strtiggiing  existence.     The 
Puritanism  of  the  preceding  century 
had  crushed  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
bad  given  the  people  a  satumaiJa. 
Religion  had  been  confounded  with 
hypocrisy,  until  the  people  had  eqnalij 
confounded  freedom  with  infidelity. 
The  heads  of  the  church,  chosen  by 
freethinking    administrations,    were 
chosen  more  for  the  supplenc^^s.  than 
for  the  strength  of  their  principles ; 
and  while  the  people  were  thas  taught 
to  regard  churchmen  as  tools,  and  the 
ministers  to  use  them  as  dependents^ 
the  cause   of  truth    sank    between 
both.    The  Scriptures  are  the  life  of 
religion.    It  can  no  more  subsist  in 
health  without  them,  than  the  human 
frame  can  subsist  without  food  ;   it 
may  have  the  dreams  of  the  enthu- 
siast, or  the  frenzy  of  the  monk ;  but, 
for  all  the  substantial  and  aafe  par- 
poses  of  the  human  heart,  its  life  is 
gone  for  ever.    It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  theological  works  of 
that    day,    including   the   sermons^ 
might,  in  general,  have  been  written 
if  Christianity  had   never   existed. 
The  sermons  were  chiefly  essays,  of 
the  dreariest  kind  on  the  most  oom- 
monplaee  topics  of  morals.-  The  habit 


ordinates  were  of  as  many  varieties  of    of  reading  these  discourses  from  the 


feature  as  the  cargo  of  a  slave-ship ; 
the  hue  might  be  the  same,  but  the 
Jargon  was  that  of  Babel.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  imperial 
power  of  England,  that  while  she  was 
thus  humiliatingthe  national  morality, 
which  is  the  life-blood  of  nations ;  her 
reckless  and  perpetual  enemy  beyond 
the  Channel  had  lost  all  means  of 
being  her  antagonist.  The  French 
sceptre  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 


pnlpir,  ahabltsof^tal  to  all  impression, 
speedily  rendered  the  preachers  as  in- 
different as  their  auditory ;  and  if  we 
were  to  name  the  period  when  reli- 
gion bad  most  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
public  mind,  we  should  pronounce  it 
the  half  century  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third. 

On  the  subject  of  pulpit  eloquence 
there  are  some  remarks  in  one  of  the 
reviews  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith, 
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pressed  >vith  all  the  shrewdness,  di* 
vested  of  the  levity  of  that  writer, 
who  had  keenly  observed  the  populap 
sources  of  failnre. 

"  The  great  object  of  modem  ser- 
mons is,  to  hazard  nothing.  Their 
characteristic  is  decent  debility; 
which  alike  guards  thehr  anthors  from 
ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them 
from  striking  beauties.  Yet  it  is 
curious  to  consider,  how  a  body  of  men 
so  well  educated  as  the  English 
clergy,  can  distinguish  themselves  so 
little  in  a  species  of  composition,  to 
which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well 
as  their  ordinary  habit,  to  attend. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
'  bar  and  of  the  senate  force  themselves 
into  notice,  power,  and  wealth.''  He 
then  slightly  guards  against  the  con* 
ception,  that  eloquence  should  be  tho 
sole  source  of  preferment ;  or  even 
*^a  common  cause  of  preferment." 
But  he  strongly,  and  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  attributes  the  want 
of  public  effect  to  the  want  of  those 
means  by  which  that  effect  is  secured 
in  every  other  instance. 

*'*'  Pulpit  discourses  have  insensibly 
dwindled  from  speaking  into  reading; 
a  practice  of  itself  sufficient  to  stifle 
every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only 
by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart 
that  mankind  oan  be  very  powerfully 
affected.  What  can  be  more  unfor- 
tunate, than  an  orator  delivering 
stale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a 
week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of 
violent  passions,  written  out  in 
German  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and 
metaphors  into  which  he  is  hurried 
by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  so 
affected,  at  a  preconcerted  lino  and 
page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed 
any  further?" 

This  criticism  was  perfectly  true  of 
sermons  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
written.  Times  are  changed  since, 
and  changed  for  the  better.  The  pulpit 
Is  no  longer  ashamed  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  aa  too  harsh  for  the 
ears  of  a  classic  audience,  or  too 
familiar  for  the  ears  of  the  people. 
Still  there  are  no  rewards  in  the 
Church,  for  that  great  faculty,  or 
rather  that  great  combination  of  fa- 
culties, which  commands  all  the 
honours  of  the  sena  e  and  the  bar. 
A  clerical  Demosthenes  might  find  his 


triumph  in  the  shillings  of  a  charity 
sermon,  but  he  must  never  hope  for 
a  Stall. 

We  now  revert  to  the  curious,  in- 
quisitive, and  gossiping  historian  of 
the  time.  Walpole,  fond  of  French 
manners,  dtiighting  in  the  easy  sar- 
casm, and  almost  saucy  levity,  of 
French  ^'  Memours,"  and  adopting,  in 
all  its  extent,  the  confession,  (then  so 
fashionable  on  the  Continent,)  that 
the  perfection  of  writing  was  to  be 
formed  in  their  lively  persiflage^  evi- 
dently modelled  his  ^'  History"  on  the 
style  of  the  Sevign^  and  St  Simons; 
But  be  was  altogether  their  superior. 
If  he  had  been  a  chamberlain  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  he  might  have  * 
been  as  frivolously  witty,  and  as  laugh» 
ingly  sarcastic,  as  any  Frenchman  who 
ever  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  court  mistresF, 
or  whoever  looked  for  fame  among 
the  sallies  of  a  petit  umper.  But  Eng- 
land was  an  atmosphere  which  com- 
pelled him  to  a  manlier  course.  The 
storms  of  party  were  not  to  be  stiem- 
med  by  a  wing  of  gossamer.  The  wri- 
ter had  bold  facts,  strong  principles, 
and  the  struggles  of  powerful  minds 
to  deal  with,  and  their  study  gave  him 
a  strength  not  his  own: 

Walpole  was  fond  of  having  ahero; 
In  private  life,  George  Selwyn  was 
his  Admirable  Crichton;  in  public, 
Charles  Townshend.  Charles  was 
nnquestlonably  a  man  of  wit.  Yet 
his  wit  rather  consisted  in  dexterity 
of  language  than  in  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception. He  was  also  eloquent  in 
Parliament;  though  his  charm  evi- 
dently consisted  more  in  happiness  of 
phrase,  than  in  richness,  variety,  or 
vigour,  of  thought.  On  the  whole,  he 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  impress,  and  to  give  a 
high  conception  of  his  general  facul- 
ties than  to  produce  either  conviction 
by  bis  argument,  or  respect  by  the 
solid  qualities  of  his  genius.  Still,  he 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
man.  Walpole  describes  his  conduct 
and  powers,  as  exhibited  on  one  of 
those  days  of  sharp  debate  which 
preceded  the  tremendous  discassiona 
of  the  American  war.  The  subject 
was  a  bill  for  regulating  the  dividends 
of  the  East  India  Company — ^the  topic 
was  extremely  trite,  and  apparently 
trifling.  But  any  perch  will  answer 
for  the  flight  of  such  a  bird.    *^  It  was 
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oil  that  day,"  says  Walpole,  "  and 
on  that  occasion,  that  Charles 
Townshend  displayed,  in  a  latitude 
l)eyond  belief,  the  amazing  powers  of 
his  capacity,  and  the  no  less  amazing  * 
incongruities  of  his  character."  Early 
in  the  day  he  had  opened  the  business, 
by  taking  on  himself  the  examination 
of  the  Company's  conduct,  had  made 
a  calm  speech  on  the  subject,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  *•*•  that  he 
hoped  he  had  atoned  for  the  inconsi- 
derateness  of  his  past  life,  by  the  care 
which  he  had  taken  of  that  business." 
He  then  went  home  to  dinner.  In  his 
absence  a  motion  was  made,  which 
Conway,  the  secretary  of  state,  not 
choosing  to  support  alone,  it  being 
virtut^y  Townshend's  own  measure 
besides,  sent  to  hurry  him  back  to 
the  House.  ^^  He  returned  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  half  drunk  with 
champagne,"  as  Walpole  says,  (which, 
however,  was  subsequently  denied,) 
and  more  intoxicated  with  spirits. 
He  then  instantly  rose  to  speak,  with- 
out giving  himself  time  to  learn  any 
thing,  except  that  the  motion  had  given 
alarm.  He  began  by  vowing  that  he 
had  not  been  consulted  on  the  motion — 
a  declaration  which  astonished  every 
body,  there  being  twelve  persons 
round  him  at  the  moment,  who  had 
been  in  consultation  with  him  that 
Yery  morning,  and  with  his  assistance 
had  drawn  up  the  motion  on  his  own 
table,  and  who  were  petrified  at  his 
unparalleled  effiH>ntery.  But  before 
he  sat  down,  he  had  poured  forth,  as 
Walpole  says,  *^  a  toixent  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, knowledge,  absurdity,  vanity, 
and  fiction,  heightened  by  all  the  graces 
of  comedy,  the  happiness  of  quotation, 
and  the  buffoonery  of  farce.  To  the 
purpose  of  the  question  he  said  not  a 
syllable.  It  was  a  descant  on  the 
times,  a  picture  of  parties,  of  their 
leaders,  their  hopes,  and  effects.  It 
was  an  encomium  and  a  satire  on  him- 
self; and  when  he  painted  the  pre- 
tensions of  birth,  riches,  connexions, 
favours,  titles,  while  he  effected  to 
praise  Lord  Bockingham  and  that 
liiction,  he  yet  insinuated  that  no- 
thing but  parts  like  his  own  were 
qualified  to  preside.  And  while  he 
less  covertly  arraigned  the  wild  inca- 
pacity of  Lord  Chatham,  he  excited 
such  murmurs  of  wonder,  admiration, 
^pplaose,  laughter,  pity,  and  sconiy 


that  nothing  was  so  true  as  the  sen- 
tence with  which  he  concluded — when, 
speaking  of  government,  he  said,  that 
it  had  become  what  he  himself  had 
often  been  called — ^the  weathercock." 

Walpole  exceeds  even  his  usual 
measm'o  of  admiration,  in  speaking 
of  this  masterly  piece  of  extrara- 
gance.  ^^  Such  was  the  wit,  abund- 
ance, and  impropriety  of  this  speech,^ 
says  he,  *^  that  for  some  days  men 
could  talk  or  enquire  of  nothing  else. 
*  Did  you  hear  Charles  Townshend's 
champagne  speech,*  was  the  universal 
question.  The  bacchanalian  enthosi- 
asm  of  Pindar  flowed  in  torrents  leas 
rapid  and  less  eloquent,  and  inspired 
less  delight,  than  Townshend's  ima« 
gery,  which  conveyed  meanmg  in  every 
sentence.  It  was  Garrick  acting  ex- 
tempore scenes  of  Congreve."  He  went 
to  supper  with  Walpole  at  Conway *s 
afterwards,  where,  the  flood  of  his 
gaiety  not  being  exhausted,  he  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar  till  two  in  the 
morning.  A  part  of  this  entertain- 
ment, however,  must  have  found  his 
auditory  in  a  condition  as  unfit  for 
criticism  as  himself.  Claret  till 
^'  two  in  the  morning,"  might  easily 
disqualify  a  convivial  circle  from  the 
exercise  of  too  delicate  a  perception. 
And  a  part  of  Townsbend's  facetioos- 
ness  on  that  occasion  consisted  in  mi- 
micking his  own  wife,  and  a  woman  of 
rank  with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in 
love.  He  at  last  gave  up  from  mere 
bodily  lassitude.  Walp^ole  happily 
enough  illustrates  those  talents  and 
their  abuse  by  an  allusion  to  those 
eastern  tales,  in  which  a  benevolent 
genius  endows  a  being  with  super- 
natural excellence  on  some  points, 
while  a  malignant  genius  counteracts 
the  gift  by  some  qualification  whlcJi 
perpetually  bafiles  and  perverts  it. 
The  story,  however,  of  Charles 
Townshend's  tipsiness  is  thus  contra- 
dicted by  a  graver  authority.  Sir 
Greorge  Colebrook,  in  his  Memoirs. 

^^  Mr  Townshend  loved  good  living, 
but  had  not  a  strong  stomach.  He 
committed  therefore  frequent  excess- 
es, considering  his  constitution ;  wfakh 
would  not  have  been  intemperance  In 
another.  He  was  supposed,  Ux  in- 
stance, to  have  made  a  speech  in  the 
heat  of  wine,  when  that  was  really 
not  the  case.  It  was  a  speech  in 
which  he  treated  with  great  levity^ 
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but  with  wonderfal  art,  the  characters 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Shelbame,  whom,  though  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  he  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for,  and  heartily 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  He  had  a  blaclc 
riband  over  one  of  his  eyes  that  day, 
haying  tumbled  out  of  bed,  probably 
in  a  fit  of  epilepsy ;  and  this  added  to 
the  impression  made  on  his  auditors 
that  he  was  tipsy.  Whereas,  it  was 
a  speech  he  had  meditated  a  great 
while  upon,  and  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  it  found  utterance  that  day. 
I  write  with  certainty,  because  Sir 
George  Yonge  and  I  were  the  only 
persons  who  dined  with  him,  and  we 
had  but  one  bottle  of  champagne 
after  dinner ;  General  Conway  having 
repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  press 
his  return  to  the  House." 

This  brings  the  miracle  down  to  the 
liuman  standard,  yet  that  standard 
was  high,  and  the  man  who  could  ex- 
cite this  admiration,  in  a  House 
which  contained  so  great  a  number  of 
eminent  speakers,  and  which  could 
charm  the  caustic  spirit  of  Walpole  into 
the  acknowledgment  that  his  speech 
**  was  the  most  singular  pleasure 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  tasted,"  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, even  if  his  instrument  was  not 
of  the  highest  tone  of  oratory.  A  note 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  manu- 
script memoirs  also  contradicts,  on 
Townshcnd*8  own  authority,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  "  wild  incapacity  of  Loi*d 
Chatham."    The  note  says : — 

''  On  the  night  preceding  Lord 
Chatham's  first  journey  to  Bath,  Mr 
Charles  Townshcnd  was  for  the  first 
time  summoned  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
business  was  on  a  general  view  and 
statement  of  the  actual  situation  and 
interests  of  the  various  powers  in 
Europe.  Lord  Chatham  had  taken  the 
lead  in  this  consideration  in  so  master- 
ly a  manner,  as  to  raise  the  admiration 
and  desire  of  us  all  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  forwarding  his  views.  Mr 
Townshend  was  particularly  astonished, 
and  owned  to  me,  as  I  was  carrying 
him  in  my  carriage  home,  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  what  in- 
ferior animals  we  were,  and  that  as 
much  as  he  had  seen  of  him  before,  he 
did  not  conceive  till  that  night  his 
superiority  to  be  so  transcendant." 

Walpole  writes  with  habitual  bit- 
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temess  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
The  recollection  of  his  early  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  seems  to 
have  made  him  an  unfaithful  histo- 
rian, wherever  this  extraordinaiy 
man's  name  comes  within  his  page ; 
but  at  the  period  of  those  discussions, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
vigour  of  Chatham's  understanding 
had  in  some  degi*ee  given  way  to  the 
tortures  of  hisdisease.  He  had  suffered 
from  gout  at  an  early  period  of  life ; 
and  as  this  is  a  disease  remarkably 
affected  by  the  mind,  the  perpetual 
disturbances  of  a  public  life  seem  to 
have  given  it  a  mastery  over  the 
whole  frame  of  the  great  minister. 
Walpole  talks  in  unjustifiable  lan- 
guage of  his  ^*'  haughty  sterility  of 
talents."  But  there  seems  to  be  more 
truth  in  his  account  of  the  caprices  of 
this  powerful  understanding  in  his 
retirement.  Walpole  calls  it  the 
*^  reality  of  Lord  Chatham's  madness." 
Still,  we  cannot  see  much  in  those  in- 
stances, beyond  the  temper  naturally 
resulting  from  an  agonizing  disease. 
When  the  Pynsent  estate  fell  to  him, 
be  removed  to  it,  and  sold  his  honso 
and  grounds  at  Hayes — *^  a  place  on 
which  he  had  wasted  prodigious  sums, 
and  which  yet  retained  small  traces 
of  expense,  great  part  having  been  con- 
sumed in  purchasing  contiguous  tene- 
ments, to  free  himself  from  all  neigh- 
bourhood. Much  had  gone  in  doing 
and  undoing,  and  not  a  little  in  plant- 
ing by  torchlight,  as  his  peremptory 
and  impatient  habits  could  brook  no 
delay.  Nor  were  those  the  sole  cur- 
cumstances  which  marked  his  cap- 
rice. His  children  he  could  not  bear 
under  the  same  roof,  nor  communica- 
tions from  room  to  room,  nor  what- 
ever he  thought  promoted  noise.  A 
winding  passage  between  his  house 
and  children  was  built  with  the  same 
view.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  administration,  he  fixed  at 
North  End  by  Hampstead,  he  took 
four  or  five  houses  successively,  as 
fast  as  Mr  Dingley  his  landlord  went 
into  them,  still,  as  be  said,  to  ward 
off  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

Walpole  relates  another  anecdote 
equally  inconclusive. .  At  Pynsent,  a 
bleak  hill  bounded  his  view.  He 
ordered  his  gardener  to  have  it  planted 
with  evergreeps.  The ^i^nasked^^  with 
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what  sorta."  He  replied,  "With  cedars 
and  cypresses."  "  Bless  me,  my  lord," 
replied  the  gardener,  "all  the  nurseries 
in  this  county  would  not  furnish  a 
hundredth  part."  "No  matter,  send  for 
them  from  London:  and  they  were 
brought  by  land  carnage."  Certainly, 
there  was  not  much  in  this  beyond 
the  natural  desire  of  every  improver 
to  shut  out  a  disagreeable  object,  by 
putting  an  agreeable  one  in  its  place. 
His  general  object  was  the  natural  one 
of  preventing  all  noise — a  point  of  ira« 
portance  with  every  sufferer  under  a 
wakeful  and  miserable  disease.  His 
appetite  was  delicate  and  fanciful, 
and  a  succession  of  chickens  were  kept 
boiling  and  roasting  at  every  hour,  to 
be  ready  whenever  he  should  call. 
He  at  length  grew  weary  of  his  resi- 
dence, and,  after  selling  Hayes,  took 


a  longing  to  return  there.  After 
considerable  negotiation  with  Mr 
Thomas  Walpole  the  purchaser,  he 
obtained  it  again,  and  we  hear  do 
more  of  his  madness. 

The  session  was  one  of  continnal 
intrigues,  constant  exhibitions  of 
subtlety  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  which  at  this  distance  of  tioie 
are  only  ridiculous,  and  intricate  dis- 
cussions, which  are  now  among  the 
lumber  of  debate.  Townshend,  if 
he  gained  nothing  else,  gained  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  his  conduct  on 
the  East  India  and  Dividend  bills, 
for  which,  as  Walpole  says,  "  he  de- 
served nothing  but  censure."  A  con- 
temptuous epigram  appeared  on  the 
occasion  by  ^^  somebody  a  little  more 
sagacious" — that  "somebody"  prob- 
ably being  Walpole  himself: 


^  The  joke  of  Townshend*8  box  is  little  knowoy 
Great  judgment  in  the  thing  the  cits  have  shown ; 
The  compliment  was  an  expedient  clever. 
To  rid  them  of  the  like  expense  for  ever. 
Of  so  burlesque  a  choice  the  example  sure 
For  city  boxes  must  all  longing  cure. 
The  honored  Ostracism  at  Athens  fell, 
Soon  as  Hyperbolas  had  got  the  shell." 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  that 
an  epigram  of  this  heavy  order  could 
have  ^en  praised  by  Walpole,  if  his 
criticism  had  not  been  tempered  by 
the  tenderness  of  paternity. 

We  then  have  a  character  of  a  man 
embalmed  in  the   contempt  poured 


It  was  necessary  to  guess,  so  rare 
was  any  instance  of  his  unbosoming 
himself  to  either  friends  or  confidants. 
Why  his  honour  had  been  so  bigblj 
rated  I  can  less  account,  except  that 
he  had  advertised  it,  and  that  obsti- 
nate young  men  are  apt  to  have  high 


upon  him  by  Junius— the  Duke  of  notions,  before  they  have  practised  the 
Grafton.  Though  less  bitter,  it  is  world,  and  essayed  their  own  virtue.^ 
equally  scornful.  "  Hitherto,"  says  At  length,  after  a  vast  variety  of 
Walpole,  "he  had  passed  for  a  man  of  intrigues,  which  threw  the  public  life 
much  obstinacy  and  firmness,  of  strict  of  those  days  into  the  most  contempt- 
honour,  devoid  of  ambition,  and,  ible  point  of  view,  the-Kingbeing  made 
though  reserved,  more  diffident  than  virtually  a  cipher,  while  the  families 
designing.  He  retiuned  so  much  of  of  the  Hertfords,  Buckinghams,  and 
this  character,  as  to  justify  those  who  Rockinghams    trafficked     the    high 


had  mistaken  the  rest.  If  he  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  most  sudden 
and  inextricable  contradictions,  at 
least  he  pursued  the  object  of  the 


offices  of  state  as  children  would  bar- 
ter toys ;  an  administration  was  tar- 
dily formed.  Walpole,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  sort  of  dilettante  pleasure 


moment  with  inflexible  ardour.    If  in  constructing  those  intrigues,  and 

he  abandoned  himself  to  total  negli-  making   himself  wretched   at    their 

gence  of  business,  in  pursuit  of  his  failure,  while  nobody  suffered  him  to 

sports   and  pleasures,  the   love   of  take  advantage  of  their  success ;  now 

power  never  quitted  him ;  and,  when  gave  himself  a  holiday,  and  went  to 


his  will  was  disputed,  no  man  was 
more  imperiously  arbitrary.  If  his 
designs  were  net  deeply  laid,  at  least 
they  were  conducted  in  profound 
silence.  He  rarely  pardoned  those 
who  did  not  guess  his  inclination. 


relax  in  Paris  for  six  weeks — his  re- 
laxation consisting  of  gossip  amongst 
the  literary  ladies  of  the  capitaL  Du- 
ring his  absence  an  event  happened 
which,  though  it  did  not  break  up  the 
ministry,  yet  must  have  had  consi- 
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dcrable  effect  in  its  inflnence  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
Townshend,  on  the  4th  of  September 
1767,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age.  The  canse  of  his  death  was  a 
neglected  fever ;  ff  even  this  did  not 
arise  from  his  carelessness  of  health, 
and  those  habits  which,  if  not  amount- 
ing to  intemperance,  were  certainly 
trespasses  on  his  constitution.  Wal- 
pole  speaks  of  him  with  continual  ad- 
miration of  his  genius,  and  continual 
contempt  of  his  principles.  He  also 
thinks,  that  he  had  arrived  at  his 
highest  fame,  or,  in  his  peculiar  phrase, 
^^  that  his  genius  could  have  received  no 
accession  of  brightness,  while  his 
faults  only  promised  multiplication." 
Walpole,  with  no  pretence  to  rival, 
probably  envied  this  singular  person- 
age; for,  whenever  he  begins  by 
panegyric,  he  uniformly  ends  with  a 
sting.  One  of  the  Notes  gives  an 
extract  from  Sir  George  Colebrook^s 
Memoirs,  which  perhaps  places  his 
faculties  in  a  more  favourable  point  of 
view  than  the  high-coloured  eulogium 
of  Burke,  or  the  polished  insinuations 
of  Walpole.  Sir  George  tells  us,  that 
Townshend's  object  was  to  be  prime 
minister,  and  that  he  would  doubtless 
have  attained  that  object  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  resigna- 
tion. Lord  North  succeeded  him  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Townshend  would  evidently  have  pre- 
ceded htm  as  prime  minister.  "  As  a 
private  man,  his  friends  were  nsed  to 
say,  that  they  should  not  see  his  like 
again.  Though  they  were  often  the 
butts  of  his  wit,  they  always  returned 
to  his  company  with  fresh  delight, 
which  they  would  not  have  done  had 
there  been  either  malice  or  rancour  in 
what  he  said.  He  loved  society,  and 
in  his  choice  of  friends  preferred  those 
over  whom  he  had  a-  decided  superi- 
ority of  talent.  He  was  satisfied 
when  he  had  put  the  table  in  a  roar, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  done  by 
another.  When  Garrick  and  Foote 
were  present,  he  took  the  lead,  and 
hardly  allowed  them  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  talents  for  mimicry, 
because  he  could  excel  them  in  their 
own  art.  Ho  shone  particularly  in 
taking  off  the  principal  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Among  the 


few  whom  he  feared  was  Mr  Selwj^^ 
and  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Gower's  they 
had  a  trial  of  skill,  in  which  Mr  Sel- 
wyn  prevailed.  When  the  company 
broke  up,  Mr  Townshend,  to  show 
that  he  bad  no  animosity,  carried  him 
in  his  carriage  to  White's ;  and,  as 
they  parted,  Selwyn  could  not  help 
saying — ^  Remember,  this  is  the  first 
set-down  yon  have  given  me  to-day.* " 

As  Townshend  lived  at  a  cont*ider- 
able  expense,  and  had  little  paternal 
fortune,  he  speculated  occasionally  in 
both  the  French  and  English  fhnds. 
One  of  the  incidents  related  by  Sir 
George,  and  without  a  syllable  ot 
^censure  too,  throws  on  him  an  impu- 
tation of  trickery  which,  in  our  later 
day,  would  utterly  destroy  any  public 
man.  '^  When  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  came  in  his  nightgown 
to  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to  several  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  city  to  settle  the  loan. 
After  dinner,  when  the  terms  were 
settled,  and  every  body  present  wish- 
ed to  introduce  some  friend  on  the  list 
of  subscribers,  he  pretended  to  cast 
up  the  sums  already  admitted,  said 
the  loan  was  full,  huddled  up  his 
papers,  got  into  a  chair,  and  returned 
home,  reserving  to  himself  by  this 
manoeuvre  a  large  share  of  the  loan.** 
An  act  of  this  kind  exhibits  the 
honesty  of  the  last  age  in  a  very  equi- 
vocal point  of  view.  If  prond  of  no- 
thing else,  we  may  be  proud  of  the 
public  sense  of  responsibility ;  in  our 
day,  it  may  be  presumed  that  such  an 
act  would  be  impossible,  for  it  would 
inevitably  involve  the  ruin  of  the  per- 
petrator, followed  by  the  ruin  of  any 
ministry  which  would  dare  to  defend 
him. 

At  this  [lenod  died  a  brother  of  the 
king,  Edward  Dnke  of  York,  a  man 
devoted  to  pleasure,  headstrong  in  his 
temper,  and  ignorant  in  his  concep- 
tions. *'  Immoderate  travelling,  fol- 
lowed by  Immoderate  balls  and  enter- 
tainments,*' had  long  kept  his  blood  in 
a  pecnliar  state  of  accessibility  to  dis- 
ease. He  died  of  a  pntrid  fever. 
Walpole  makes  a  panegyric  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  brother ;  of 
which  a  part  ma^  be  supposed  due  to 
the  Duke's  marriage  with  Lady  W^- 
degrave,  a  marriage  which  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  King,  and  which 
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once  threatened  political  evils  of  a 
formidable  nature.  Henry,  the  Dnke 
of  Cumberland,  was  also  an  unfortu- 
nate specimen  of  the  blood  royal.  He 
is  described  as  having  the  babbling 
loquacity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  with- 
out his  talents ;  as  at  once  arrogant 
and  low ;  presuming  on  his  rank  as  a 
prince,  and  degrading  himself  by  an 
association  with  low  company.  Still, 
we  are  to  remember  Walpole*s  pro- 
pensity to  sarcasm,  the  enjoyment 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  in  shoot- 
ing his  brilliant  missiles  at  all  ranks 
superior  to  his  own ;  and  his  especial 
hostility  to  George  the  Third,  one  of 
the  honestest  monarchs  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne. 

In  those  days  the  composition  of 
ministries  depended  altogether  upon 
the  high  families. — ^The  peerage  set- 
tled every  thing  amongst  themselves. 
A  few  of  their  dependents  were  oc- 
casionally taken  into  office;  but  all 
the  great  places  were  distributed 
among  a  little  clique,  who  thus  con- 
stituted themselves  the  real  mastera 
of  the  empire.  Walpole's  work  has 
its  value,  in  letting  us  into  the  secrets 
of  a  conclave,  which  at  once  shows 
ns  the  singular  emptiness  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  and  the  equally  singu- 
lar authority  with  which  tliey  seem 
to  have  disposed  of  both  the  king  and 
the  people.  We  give  a  scene  from  the 
Historian^  which  would  make  an  admi- 
rable fragment  of  the  Rehearsed^  and 
which  wanted  only  the  genius  of  She- 
ridan to  be  an  admirable  pendant 
to  Mr  Puff 's  play  in  the  Critic.  "  On 
the  20th  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's,  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
of  Dowdeswell,  with  Newcastle  him- 
self on  one  part,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Rigby 
on  the  other.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  powers  from  Grenville  to  act  for 
him  ;  but  did  not  seem  to  like  Lord 
Buckingham's  taking  on  himself  to 
name  to  places.  On  the  latter's  asking 
what  friends  they  wished  to  prefer.  Rig- 
by  said,  with  his  cavalier  bluntness — 
Take  the  Coutt  Calendar  and  give 
them  one,  two,  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year !  Bedford  observed — They  had 
said  nothing  on  measures.  Mr  Gren- 
ville would  insist  on  the  sovereignty 
.of  this  country  over  America  being 


asserted.  Lord  Rockingham  replied — 
He  would  never  allow  it  to  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  given  up  this 
country — he  never  had.    The  Duke 
insisted  on  a  declaration.    The  Duke 
of  Richmond  said — We  may  as  well 
demand  one  from  you,  that  you  will 
never  disturb   that   country  again. 
Neither    would    yield.      However, 
though  they  could  not  agree  ou  mea- 
sures ;  as  the  distribution  of  place  was 
more  the  object  of  theur  thoughts 
and  of  their  meeting,  they  reverted 
to    that   topic.     Lord   Rockingham 
named  Mr  Conway.  Bedford  started; 
said  he  had  no  notion  of  Conway ;  had 
thought  he  was  to  return  to  the  mi- 
litary line.    The  Dnke  of  Richraoud 
said  it  was  true,  Mr  Conway  did  not 
desire  a  civil  place;  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
accept  one ;  but  they  were  so  bound 
to  him  for  his  resignation,  and  thought 
him  so  able,  they  must  insist.    The 
Dnke  of  Bedford  said — Conway  waa 
an  officer  sans  tache^  but  not  a  minis- 
ter sans  iache.    Rigby  said — Not  one 
of  the  present  cabinet  should  be  saved. 
Dowdeswell    asked  — }  What !     not 
one?'    'No.'    '  What !  not  Charies 
Townshend.'  '  Oh ! '  said  Rigby, '  that 
is  different.    Besides,  he  has  been  in 
opposition.'    'So  has  Conway,'  said 
Dowdeswell.    *  He  has  voted  twice 
against  ^the  court ;  Townshend  but 
once.'  '  But,'  said  Rigby,  '  Conway  is 
Bute's  man.'    '  Pray,'  said  Dowdes- 
well,   '  is   not  Chsuies   Townshend 
Bute's? '     '  Ah !  but  Conway  is  go- 
verned by  his  brother  Hertford,  who  is 
Bute's.'     '  Bat  Lady  Ailesbnry  is  a 
Scotchwoman.'   *  So  is  Lady  Dalkeith.* 
Those  ladies  had  been  widows  and  were 
now  married,  (die  former  to  Conway, 
the  latter  to  Townshend.)   From  this 
dialogue  the  assembly  fell  to  wrang- 
ling, and  broke  up  quarrelling.     So 
high  did  the  heats  go,  that  the  Con- 
ways  ran  about  the  town  publishing 
the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  tax- 
ing the  Bedfords  with  treachery." 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  at 
once  80  significant,  and  so  trifling — at 
once  a  burlesque  on  the  gravity  of 
public  affairs,  and  a  satire  on  the  sel- 
fishness of  public  men — on  the  same 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  to 
desire  another  interview,  to  which 
Lord  Rockingham  yielded,  but  the 
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Dake  of  Bedford  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent. So  much,  however,  were  the 
minds  on  both  sides  ulcerated  by  for- 
mer and  recent  disputes,  and  so  in- 
compatible were  their  views,  that  the 
second  meeting  broke  np  in  a  final 
qaarrel,  and  Lord  Bockingham  re- 
leased the  other  party  from  all  their 
engagements.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
desired  they  might  still  continue 
friends,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  oppose 
together.  Lord  Rockingham  said  no, 
"  they  were  broken  for  ever." 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  appeai'ed  for  the 
last  time  in  a  political  light.  Age 
and  feebleness  had  at  length  worn  ont 
that  busy  passion  for  intrigue,  which 
power  had  not  been  able  to  satiate,' 
nor  disgrace  correct.  He  languished 
above  a  year  longer,  but  was  heard 
of  no  more  on  the  scene  of  affairs. 
(He  died  in  November  1768.) 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  all 
those  arrangements  is,  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  either  the  king  or  the 
people.  The  king  is  of  course  applied 
to  to  sign  and  seal,  but  simply  as  a 
head  clerk.  The  people  are  occasion- 
ally mentioned  at  the  end  of  every 
seven  years;  but  in  the  interim  all 
was  settled  in  the  parlours  of  the 
peerage  !  The  scene  which  we  have 
just  given  was  absolutely  puerile,  if  it 
were  not  scandalous ;  and,  without 
laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  superstition  on  such  subjects,  we 
might  almost  regard  the  pi*eservation 
of  the  empire  as  directly  miraculous, 
while  power  was  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  the  Butes  and  Newcastles, 
the  Bedfords  and  Rockinghams,  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  not  even  diffi- 
cnlt  to  trace  to  this  intolerable  system, 
alike  the  foreign  calamities  and  the 
internal  convulsions  during  this  pe- 
riod. Whether  America  could,  by  any 
possibility  of  arrangement,  have  con- 
tinued a  British  colony  np  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  rationally  doubted. 
A  vast  country,  rapidly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population,  would  have 
been  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  an 
addition,  to  the  power  of  England.  If 
the  patronage  of  her  offices  continued 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  it  must  have 
supplied  them  with  the  means  of  buy- 
ing up  every  man  who  was  to  be  bought 
in  England.    It  would  have  been  the 


largest  fund  of  corruption  ever  known 
in  the  world.  Or,  if  the  connexion 
continued,  with  the  population  of 
America  doubling  in  every  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  question  must  in 
time  have  arisen,  whether  England 
or  America  ought  to  be  the  true  seat 
of  government.  The  probable  conse- 
quence, however,  would  have  been 
separation ;  and  as  this  could  scarcely 
be  effected  by  amicable  means,  the 
result  might  have  been  a  war  of  a 
much  more  extensive,  wasteful,  and 
formidable  nature,  than  that  which 
divided  the  two  countries  sixty- five 
years  ago. 

But  fdl  the  blunders  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  nay  the  war  itself,  may  be 
still  almost  directly  traceable  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  oligarchy.  Too  much 
accustomed  to  regard  government  as 
a  natural  appendage  to  their  birth, 
they  utterly  forgot  the  true  element 
of  national  power — the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  personal  superiority,  they  looked 
with  easy  indifference  or  studied  con- 
tempt on  every  thing  that  was  said  or 
done  by  men  whose  genealogy  was 
not  registered  in  the  red  book.  Of 
America — a  nation  of  Englishmen — 
and  of  its  proceedings,  they  talked,  as 
a  Russian  lord  might  talk  of  his  serfs. 
Some  of  them  thought,  that  a  Stamp 
act  would  frighten  the  sturdy  free- 
holders of  the  Western  World  into 
submission !  others  talked  of  reducing 
them  to  obedience  by  laying  a  tax  on 
their  tea !  others  prescribed  a  regimen 
of  writs  and  constables  1  evidently 
regardin  g  the  American  farmers  as  they 
regarded  the  poachers  and  paupers  on 
their  own  demesnes.  All  this  arose 
from  stupendous  ignorance;  but  it  was 
ignorance  engendered  by  pride,  by  ex- 
clusiveness  of  rank,  and  by  the  arro- 
gance of  caste.  So  excessive  was  this 
exclusiveness,  that  Burke,  though  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  any 
time,  could  never  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet ;  where  such  triflers  as  New- 
castle, such  figures  of  patrician  pe- 
dantry as  Buckingham,  such  shallow 
intriguers  as  the  Bedfords,  and  such 
notorious  characters  as  the  Sand- 
wiches, played  with  power,  like  chil- 
dren with  the  cups  and  balls  of  their 
nursery.    Lord  North,  with  all  h]a 
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wit,  his  indostry,  and  his  eloqnence, 
owed  his  admission  into  the  cabinet, 
to  his  being  the  son  of  the  £arl  of 
Guilford.  C  harles  Fox,  though  marked 
by  nature,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life,  for  the  highest  eminence  of 
the  senate,  wonld  never  have  been 
received  into  the  government  da$s^ 
but  for  his  casual  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Richmond.  Thus,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  powers  of  that  in- 
finite multitude,  which,  however  be- 
low the  peerage,  forms  the  eonntry. 
They  thought  that  a  few  frowns  from 
Downing  Street  could  extinguish  the 
resistance  of  millions,  three  thousand 
miles  off,  with  muskets  in  their  hands, 
inflamed  by  a  sense  of  wrong,  whether 
fancied  or  true,  and  insensible  to  the 
gatherings  of  a  brow  however  coro- 
neted  and  antique. 

This  haughty  exclnsiveness  equally 
accounts  for  the  contests  with  Wilkes. 
They  felt  themselves  affronted,  much 
more  than  resisted ;  they  were  much 
more  stung  by  the  defiance  of  a.private 
individual  to  themselves,  than  they 
were  urged  to  the  collision  by  any 
conceivable  sense  of  hazard  to  the 
Monarchy.  No  man,  out  of  bedlam, 
could  conceive,  that  \Vilkes  had  either 
the  power  or  the  intention  to  subvert 
the  state.  But  Mr  Wilkes,  an  obscure 
man,  whose  name  was  not  known  to 
the  calendar  of  the  government  fabri- 
cators, had  actnaUy  dared  to  call  their 
privilege  of  power  into  question ;  had 
defied  them  in  the  courts  of  law ;  had 
rebuked  them  in  the  senate ;  had 
shaken  their  influence  in  the  elections.; 
and  had,  in  fact,,  compelled  them  to 
know,  what  they  were  so  reluctant  to 
learn,  that  they  were  but  human 
beings  after  all!  The  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  cost  tliem  half  a  dozen 
years  of  convuUions,  the  most  ruinous 
to  themselves,  and  the  most  hazard- 
ous to  the  constitution.  Wilkes^  pro- 
fligacy alone,  perhaps,  saved  the  con- 
stitution from  a  shock,  which  might 
have  changed  the  whole  system  of  the 
empire.  If  he  had  not  been  sunk  by 
his  personal  character,  at  the  first 
moment  when  the  popnlace  grew 
cool,  he  might  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  temper  of  the  times  to  com- 
mit mischiefs  the  most  irreparable. 
If  his  personal  character  had  been  as 
free  from  pnbUc  offence  as  his  spirit 


was  daring,  he  might  have  led  the 
people  mnch  further  than  the  govem- 
ment  ever  had  the  foresight  to  con- 
template.   The  conduct  of  the  suc- 
cessive cabinets  had  covered  the  King 
with  nnpopnlarity,  not  the  lec«  fierce, 
that  it  was  wholly  undeserved.    Ju- 
nius, the  ablest  political  writer  that 
England  iiaa  ever  seen,  or  probably 
ever  will  see,  in  the  art  of  assailing  a 
ministry,  had  pilloried  every  lead^g 
man  of  his  time  except  Chatham,  in  the 
imperishable  virulence  of  his  page. 
The  popular  mind  was  -farioiis  wiUi 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  all  cabi- 
nets; in  despair  of  aU  improTemeot 
in  the  system ;  irritated  by  the  ra»ii 
severity  which  alternated   with  the 
'equally  rash  pusillanimity  of  minis- 
ter ;  and  beginnmg  to  regard  govern- 
ment less  as  a  .protection,  than  as  an 
.encroachment  on  the  natural  privi- 
leges of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

.They  soon  had  a  growing  temptation 
before  them  in  the  successful  revolt  of 
America. 

We  do  not  now  eater  into  that 
question  ;  it  is  too  long  past.  But  we 
shall  never  allude  to  it  without  pay- 
ing that  homage  to  truth,  which  pro- 
nounces, that -the  American  revolt  was 
a  rebellion,  wholly  unjustifiable  by 
the  provocation  ;  utterly  rejecting  all 
explanation,  or  atonement  for  casoal 
'injuiies ;  and  made  in  the  spirit  of  a 
determination  to  throw  off  the  alle- 
giance to  the  mother  conntiy.  But, 
if  Wilkes  could  have  sustained  his 
opposition  but  a  few  years  longer, 
and  with  any  character  but  one  so 
shattered  as  his  own,  be  might  have 
cai'ried  it  on  through  Ufe,  and  even 
bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  party ; 
until  the  French  Ilevolut  ion  had  joined 
flame  to  flame  across  the  Channel^  and 
England  had  rivalled  even  the  frenzy 
of  France  in  the  rapidity  and  ruin  of 
her  Reform. 

Fortunately,  the  empire  was  res- 
cued from  this  most  fatal  of  all  catas- 
trophes. A  great  English  minister 
appeared,  on  whom  were  to  devolve 
the  defence  of  England  and  the  res- 
toration of  Enrope.  The  sagacity  of 
Pitt  saw  where  the  evil  lay;  his' in- 
trepidity instantly  struck  at  its 
source,  and  his  unrivalled  ability 
completed  the  saving  operation.  He 
broke  down  the  cabinet  monopoly. 
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No  man  less  linmiliated  himself  to  the 
populace,  bat  no  man  better  under- 
stood the  people.  No  man  paid  more 
practical  respect  to  the  peerage,  but 
no  man  more  thoroughly  extinguished 
their  exclusive  possession  of  power. 
He  formed  his  cabinet  from  men  of 
all  ranks,  in  the  peerage  and  out  of 
the  peerage.  The  great  peers  chiefly 
went  over  to  the  opposition.  He 
resisted  them  there,  with  as  much 
daring,  and  with  as  successful  a 
result,  as  he  had  expelled  them  from 
the  stronghold  of  government.  He 
made  new  peers.  He  left  his  haughty 
antagonists  to  graze  on  the  barren 
field  of  opposition  for  successive 
years ;  and  finally  saw  almost  the 
whole  herd  come  over  for  -shelter  to 
the  ministerial  fold. 

At  this  period  a  remarkable  man 
was  brought  into  public  life — the 
celebrated  Dunning,  appointed  so- 
licitor-general. Walpole  calls  this 
"  an  extraordinaiy  promotion,"  as 
Dunning  was  connected  with  Lord 
Shelburne.  It  was  like  every  thing 
else,  obviously  an  intrigue ;  and  Dun- 
ning would  have  lost  the  appointment, 
but  for  his  remarkable  reputation  in 
the  courts ;  Wedderbumo  being  the 
man  of  the  Bedfords.  Wal pole's 
opinion  of  Dunning  in  the  House, 
shows,  how  much  even  the  highest 
abilities  may  bo  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  says,  ^^  that  Dunning 
immediately  and  utterly  lost  charac- 
ter as  a  speaker,  although  he  had  acqui- 
red the  very  highest  distinctions  as  a 
pleader ;"  so  different,  says  he,  is  the 
oratory  of  the  bar  and  of  parliament. 
Mansfield  and  Camden  retained  an 
equal  rank  in  both.  Wedderbnme 
was  most  successful  in  the  House. 
Norton  had  at  fii*st  disappointed  the 
expectations  that  were  conceived  of 
him  when  he  came  into  parliament ; 
yet  his  strong  sense,  that  glowed 
through  all  the  coarseness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  brutality  of  his  manner, 
recovered  his  weight,  and  he  was 
much  distinguished.  While  Sir  Dud- 
ley Ryder,  attorney-general  in  the 
preceding  reign,  the  soundest  lawyer, 
and  Charles  Yorke,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pleaders,  soon  talked 
themselves  out  of  all  consideration  in 
parliament ;  the  former  by  laying  too 
great  a  stress  on  every  part  of  his 
difi'uslve  knowledge,  and  the  latter  by 
the  sterility  of  his  intelligence.". 


An  intelligent  Note,  however,  vin- 
dicates the  reputation  of  Dunning. 
It  is  observed,  that  Dnnning's  having 
been  counsel  for  Wilkes,  and  the  inti- 
mate of  Lord  Shelburne,  it  conld  not 
be  expected  that  he  should  take  a 
prominent  part  in  any  of  the  debatea 
which  were  so  largely  occupied  with 
Wilkes'  misdemeanonrs.  Lord  North, 
too,  was  hostile  to  Dunning.    Under 
such  conditions  it  was  impossible  that 
any  man  should  exhibit  his  powers 
to  advantage ;  but  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  had  got  rid  of  those  trammels, 
his  singular  abilities  vindicated  them- 
selves.   He  became  one  of  the  lead- 
era  of  the  opposition,  even  when  that 
honour  was  to  be  shared  with  Burke. 
We  have  heard,  that  such  was  the 
pungency  of  Dunning's  expressions, 
and  the  happy  dexterity  of  his  concep- 
tions, that  when  he  spoke,  (his  voice 
being  feeble,  and  unable  to  make  itself 
heai^  at  any  great  distance,)  the  mem- 
bers used  to  throng  aronnd  the  bench 
on  which  he  spoke.    Wrnxall  panegy- 
rizes him,  and  yet  with  a  tautology 
of  terms,  which  must  have  been  the 
very    reverse   of    Dunning's   style. 
Thns,  he  tells  ns  that  when  Dnnning 
spoke,  "  every  murmur  was  pushed, 
and  every  ear  attentive,"  two  senten- 
ces which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
Hannah  More  is  also  introduced  as 
one  of  the  panegyrists ;  for  poor  Han- 
nah seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  bustling  persons  possible ;  to  have 
run  every  where,  and  to  have  given 
her  opinion  of  every  body,  however 
much  above  her  comprehension.    She 
was  one  of  the   spectators  on  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston's  trial,  (a  most 
extraordinary  scene  for  the  choice  of 
such  a  purist;)  but  Hannah  was  not  at 
that  time  quite  so  sublime  as  she  be- 
came afterwards.    Hannah  describes 
Dnnning's  manner  as  *^  insufferably 
bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every 
word;  but  his  sense  and  expression 
pointed  to  the  last  degree."    But  the 
character  which  the  annotator  gives 
as  a  model  of  panegyric,  pleases  us 
least  of  all.     It  is  by  Sir  WUliam 
Jones,  and  consists  of  one  long  an- 
tithesis.   It  is  a  studied  toil  of  lan- 
guage, expressing  ideas,  a  common- 
place succession,  substituting  words 
for  thoughts,    and  at  once   leaving 
the  ear  palled,  and  the  nnderstand- 
ing  dissatisfied.    What,  for  instance, 
could  be  made  of  snch  a  passage  as 
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this?  Sir  William  is  speaking  of 
Dunning's  wit.  "  This,"  says  he,  "re- 
lieved the  weary,  calmed  the  resent- 
ful, and  animated  the  drowsy.  This 
drew  smiles  even  from  such  as  were 
the  object  ofit^  and  scattered  Jiowers 
pver  a  desert^  and,  like  sunbeams  spark- 
ling on  a  lake,  gave  spirit  and  vivacity 
to  the  dullest  and  least  interesting 
cause."  And  this  mangling  of  meta- 
phor is  to  teach  us  the  qualities  of  a 
profound  and  practical  mind.  ^Vliat 
follows,  is  the  perfection  of  see- saw. 
"  He  was  endued  with  an  intellect 
sedate  yet  penetrating,  clear  yet 
profound,  subtle  yet  strong.  His 
knowledge,  too,  was  equal  to  his  ima- 
gination, and  his  memory  to  his 
knowledge."  He  might  have  equally 
added,  that  the  capacity  of  his  boots 
was  equal  to  the  size  of  his  legs, 
and  the  length  of  his  pm*se  to  the 
extent  of  Us  generosity.  This  re- 
minds us  of  one  of  Sydney  Smithes 
burlesques  on  the  balancing  of  epi- 
thets by  that  most  pedantic  of  pe- 
dants, the  late  Dr  Parr — "  profundity 
without  obscurity,  perspicuity  with- 
out prolixity,  ornament  without  glare, 
terseness  without  barrenness,  pene- 
tration jvithout  subtlety,  comprehen- 
siveness without  digression,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  things  without 
a  great  number  of  other  things." 

Little  tricks,  or  rather  large  ones, 
now  and  then  diversify  the  narrative. 
On  the  same  day  that  Conway  resign- 
ed the  seals.  Lord  Weymouth  was 
declared  secretary  of  state.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Hilsborough  kissed 
hands  for  the  American  department, 
but  nominally  retaining  the  post- 
office,  the  salary  of  which  he  paid  to 
Lord  Sandwich,  tiil  Hie  elections 
should  be  over ;  there  being  so  strict 
a  disqualifying  clause  in  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  the  postmasters  for  in- 
terfering in  elections,  which  Sand- 
wich was  determined  to  do  to  the  ut- 
most, that  he  did  not  dare  to  accept 
the  office  in  his  own  name,  tUl  he  had 
incurred  the  guilt.  Another  trick  of 
a  very  dishonourable  nature,  though 
ultimately  defeated,  may  supply  a 
moral  for  our  share- trafficking  days  in 
high  quarters.  Lord  Bottetort,  one 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  kind  of 
second-hand  favourite,  had  engaged 
in  an  adventure  with  a  company  of 
copper- workers  at  Warmley.  They 
broke,  and  his  lordship,  in  order  to 
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cover  his  estate  from  tke  creditors, 
begged  a  privy  seal  to  incorporate 
the  company,  by  which  means  private 
estates   would   not   be    answerable. 
The  king  ignorantly  granted  the  re- 
quest ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  aware  of 
the  deception,  refused  to  affix  the 
seal  to  the  patent,  pleading  that  he 
was  not  able.    Lord  Bottetort,  out- 
rageous at  the  disappointment,  threat- 
ened to  petition  the  lords  to  remove 
Lord  Chatham,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
ability. The  annotator  justlj  obserres, 
that  the  proposal  was  absolutely  mon- 
strous, being  nothing   but    a  gross 
fraud  on  his  lordship*s  creditors.     It, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general,  or  the  home-office ;  but,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  the  patent  did 
not  pass,  the  result  being,  that  Lord 
Bottetort,  unable  to  retrieve  his  losses, 
obtained  the  government  of  Virginia 
in  the  following  summer,  where  he 
subsequently  died. 

A  curious  instance  of  parliamentary 
corruption  next  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public.  It  came  out,  that  the 
city  of  Oxford  had  offered  their  repre- 
sentation to  two  gentlemen,  if  thej 
would  pay  £7500  towards  the  debts 
of  the  corporation.  They  refused  the 
bargain,  and  Oxford  sold  itself  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Abing- 
don. The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House,  and  the  mayor  of  Oxford 
and  ten  of  the  corporation  appeared 
at  the  bar,  confessing  their  crime,  and 
asking  pardon.  It  ended  with  com- 
mitting them  to  prison  for  five  days. 
A  note  describes  the  whole  affair  as 
being  treated  with  great  ridicule,  (there 
being  probably  not  a  few  who  looked 
upon  things  of  this  nature  as  a  matter 
of  course ;)  and  the  story  being,  that 
the  aldermen  completed  their  bargain 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  during 
their  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

On  the  nth  of  March  1768,  the 
parliament  was  dissolved.  WaJpole 
says,  *^  that  its  only  characteristic  was 
servility  to  the  government;  while 
our  ancestors,  we  presume,  from  the 
shamelessness  of  its  servility,  might 
have  called  it  the  Impudent  ParUa- 
ment." 

After  wearying  himself  in  the  dusty 
field  of  politics,  Walpole  retired,  like 
Homer's  gods  from  Troy,  to  rest  in 
the  more  flowery  region  of  literature. 
His  habits  led  him  to  the  cnjoymeul 
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of  bitter  political  poetry,  which,  in 
fact,  is  not  poetry  at  all;  while  they 
evidently  disqualified  him  from  feeling 
the  power  and  beauty  of  the  imagina- 
tive, the  only  poetry  that  deserves  the 
name.  Thus,  he  describes  Groldsmith 
as  the  "  correct  author  of  The  TraveU 
lery'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  language;  while  he  panegyrizes, 
with  a  whole  catalogue  of  plaudits, 
Anstey's  Bath  Guide— -2l  very  scanda- 
lous, though  undoubtedly  a  lively  and 
ingenious,  caricature  of  the  habits  of 
the  time.  An  ultra-heavy  poem  by 
Bentley,  the  son  of  the  critic,  enjoys 
a  similar  panegyric.    We  give,  as  an 


election  finds  in  him  it«  most  graphic 
historian.  The  most  singular  care- 
lessness was  exhibited  by  the  govern- 
ment on  this  most  perilous  occasion — 
a  carelessness  obviously  arising  from 
that  contempt  which  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  nobility  in  those  days  were 
weak  enough  to  feel  for  the  opinion  of 
those  below  them.  On  the  very  verge 
of  an  election,  within  five  miles  of 
London,  and  which  must  bring  to  a 
point  all  the  exasperation  of  years; 
Camden,  the  chancellor,  went  down  to 
Bath,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
prime  minister,  who  was  a  great 
horse-racer,  drove  off  to  Newmarket. 


evidence  of  its  dulness,  a  fragment  of    Mansfield,  whom  Walpole  seems  to 


its  praise  of  Lord  Bute : — 

"  Oh|  if  we  seize  with  skill  the  coming 
hour, 

And  reinvest  us  with  the  robe  of  power  ; 

Rule  while  we  live,  let  future  days  trans- 
mute 

To  every  merit  all  we've  charged  on 
Bute. 

J^t  late  posterity  receive  his  name, 

And  swell  its  sails  with  every  breath  of 
fame — 

Downwards  as  far  as  Time  shall  roll 
his  tide, 

With  evVy  pendant  flying,  let  it  glide.'' 

The  rest  is  equally  intolerable. 

But  Bentley  was  lucky  in  his  pa- 
trons, if  not  in  his  poetry ;  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  Conimissionership  of  Lot- 
teries, he  received  a  pension  for  the 
lives  of  himself  and  his  wife  of  £500 
a-yearl  Though  thus  undeservedly  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
government,  his  more  honest  efforts 
failed  with  the  public.  He  wrote  two 
plays,  both  of  which  failed.  Walpole 
next  describes  Robertson  the  historian 
in  these  high-coloured  terms,  *^  as  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  as  Tacitus,  with 
a  perspicuity  of  Livy :"  qualities  which 
every  one  else  knows  to  be  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  which  charac- 
terize Robertson .  That  very  impudent 
woman,  Catharine  Macaulay,  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  literary  admiration.  He  describes 


have  hated,  and  whom  he  represents 
as  at  ^*  once  resentful,  timorous,  and 
subtle,^'  the  three  worst  qualities  of  the 
heart,  the  nerves,  and  the  understand- 
ing, pretended  that  it  was  the  office  of 
the  chancellor  to  bring  the  outlaw 
(Wilkes)  to  justice,  and  did  nothing. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  multi- 
tude were  left  masters  of  the  field. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election ; 
while  the  irresolution  of  the  court, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister, caused  a  neglect  of  all  precau- 
tions ;  the  populace  took  possession  of 
all  the  turnpikes  and  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  hustings  by  break  of  day, 
and  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass 
who  did  not  wear  in  his  hat  a  blue 
cockade,  with  "  Wilkes  and  Num- 
ber 45,"  on  a  written  paper.  Riots 
took  place  in  the  streets,  and  the  car- 
riage of  Sir  William  Proctor,  the  op- 
posing candidate,  was  demolished. 
The  first  day's  poll  for  Wilkes  was 
1200,  for  Proctor  700,  for  Cooke  300. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  these 
times  the  elections  were  capable  of 
being  prolonged  from  week  to  week, 
and  that  the  first  day  was  regarded  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  formality.  At 
night  the  West- end  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  was  not  safe  to  pass  through  Pic- 
cadilly. Every  house  was  compelled 
to  illuminate ;  the  windows  of  all 
which  did  not  exhibit  lights  were  bro- 


hcr,  as  being  as  partial  in  the  cause  of    ken ;  the  coach  -glasses  of  such  as  did  not 


liberty  as  bigots  to  the  church  and 
royalists  to  tyranny,  and  as  exerting 
manly  strength  with  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher. 

But  Walpole  is  always  amusing 
when  he  gives  anecdotes  of  pass- 
ing things.     The  famous  Brentford 


huzza  for  "Wilkes  and  liberty"  were 
broken ;  and  the  panels  of  the  car- 
riages were  scratched  with  45  !  Lord 
Weymouth,  the  secretary  of  state, 
wrote  to  Justice  Fielding  for  consta- 
bles. Fielding  answered,  that  they 
were  all  gone  to  Brentford,    On  this, 
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the  gnards  were  drawn  out.  The  mob 
then  attacked  Lord  Bnte^s  honse  and 
Lord  Egmont's,  but  without  being 
able  to  force  an  entrance.  They  com- 
pelled the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
to  give  them  liqnor  to  drink  Wilkes's 
health.  Ladies  of  rank  were  taken 
out  of  their  sedan-chairs,  and  ordered 
to  join  the  popular  cry.  The  lord- 
mayor  was  an  anti-Wilkite — the  mob 
attacked  the  Mansion-house,  and  broke 
the  windows.  He  ordered  out  the 
trained  bands;  they  had  no-  effect. - 
Six  thousand  weavers  had  risen  un- 
der the  Wilkite  banner,  and  defied  all 
resistance.  Even  some  of  the  regi- 
mental-drummers beat  their  drums 
for  Wilkes  I  His  force  at  the  election 
was  evidently  to  be  resisted  no  longer. 
The  ministerial  candidate  was  beaten, 
Wilkes  threw  in  his  i-emidning  votes 
for  Cooke,  and  they  came  in  together* 
The  election  was  thus  over  on  the  se- 
cond day,  but  the  mob  paraded  the 
metropolis  at  night,  insisting  on  a  ge- 
neral illumination.  The  handsome 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Gun- 
nings, who  bad  now  become  quite  a- 
Butite,  was  determined  not  to  illumi- 
nate. The  result  was,  that  the  mob 
grew  outrageous,  broke  down  the  out- 
ward gates  with  iron- crows,  tore  up 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  and  bat- 
tered the  doors  and  shutters  for  thi-ee 
hours ;  fortunately  without  being  able 
to  get  in.  The  Count  de  Sollein,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  the  most  state- 
ly and  ceremonious  of  men,  was  taken 
out  of  his  coach  by  the  mob,  who 
chalked  45  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe! 
He  complained  in  form  of  the  insult. 
Walpole  says,  fairly  enough,  "  it  was 
as  didicult  for  the  ministers  to  help 
lau(]^hing  as  to  give  him  redress.^' 

Walpole  frequently  alludes  to  the 
two  Gunnings  as  the  two  handsomest 
sisters  of  their  time.  They  were  Irish- 
women, fresh -coloured,  lively,  and 
well  formed,  but  obviously  more  in- 
debted to  nature  than  to  education. 
Lady  Coventry  died*  young,  and  had 
the  misfortune,  even  in  her  grave,  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  an  epitaph 
by  Mason,  one  of  the  most  listless  and 
languid  poems  of  an  unpoetic  time. 
The  Dnciiess  of  Hamilton  survived  to 
a  considerable  age,  and  was  loaded 
with  matrimonial  honours.  She  first 
married  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  On 
his  death,  she  maiTied  the  Marquis  of 


Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Dnke  of 
gyll,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  titU 
thus  becoming  mother  of  the  beirs  of 
the  two  great  rival  houses  of  Hamii* 
ton  and  Argyll.  While  in  her  widow- 
hood, she  had  been  proposed  for  by 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Lady  Co- 
ventry seems  to  have  realized  Pope's 
verses  of  a  dying  belle — 

'*  And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  Utile 

red, 
One  would  not,  sore,  look  vglj  when 

one's  dead." 

^^  Till  within  a  few  daya  of  her  deaths 
she  lay  on  a  conch  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  her  hand.  When  she  found 
her  beauty,  which  she  idolized,  was 
quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed<,  and 
would  be  seen  by  nobody,  not  even  by 
her  nurse,  suffeiing  only  the  light  of  a 
lamp  in  her  room." 

Walpole's  description  of  the  minis- 
tcy  adds  strikingly  to  the  contemp- 
tuous feeling  naturally  generated  by 
their  singular  ill  success.     We  must 
also  observe,  as  much  to  the  discredit 
of  the  past  age  as  to  the  hononr  of  the 
present ;  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  exhibited  or  affected  a  depravity 
of  morals,  which  would  be  the  mm  of 
any  public  character  at  the  present 
time.    Many  of  the  scenes  in  high  life 
would  have  been  fitter  for  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  many  of  the  aetors  in 
those  scenes  ought  to  have  been  ca- 
shiered   from    public    emplovment. 
Personal  profligacy  seems  actuailj  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
ornamental  appendage  to  public  char- 
acter; and,  except  where  its  exposure 
shaq)ened  the  sting  of  an  epigram,  or 
gave  an  additionfd   flourish  to  the 
periods  of  a  political  writer,  no  one 
seems    to  have  conceived   that  the 
grossest  offences  against  morality  were 
of  the   nature   of  crime.     Another 
scandal  seems  to  have  been  fireqnent — 
intemperance  in  wine.    Hard  drinkhig^ 
was   common   in  England    at    that 
period,  and  was  even  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  a  generous  spirit ;  bnt  neariy 
all  the  leading  politicians  who  died 
early,  are  described  as  oving  their 
deaths  to  excess.    Those  are  fortunate 
distinctions  for  the  days  which  have 
followed ;  and  the  country  may  justly 
congratulate  itself  on  the  abandonment 
of  habits,  which,  deeply  tending  to 
corrupt    private    character,    render 
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political  baseness  the  almost  inevitable 
result  among  public  men. 

Walpole  promptly  declares,  that  half 
the  success  of  Wilkes  was  owing  to 
the  supineness  of  the  ministers.    He 
might  have  gone  further,  and  fixed 
bis  chai*ge  on  higher  grounds.     He 
ought  to  have  said,  that  the  whole  was 
owing  to  the  mingled  treachery  and 
profligacy   which    made   the   nation 
loathe  the  characters  of  public  parties 
and  public  men.    Walpole  says,  in 
support  of  his  assertion — *^  that  Lord 
Chatham' would  take  no  part  in  busi- 
ness ;  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  neglect- 
ed every  thing,  and  whenever  pressed 
to  bo  active  threatened  to  resign ;  that 
tlic  Chancellor  Camden,placed  between 
two  such  intractable  friends,  with  whom 
be  was  equally  discontented,  avoided 
dipping  himself  further;  that  Conway, 
no  longer  in.  the  Duke^s  confidence^ 
and   more  hurt   with  neglect   than 
pleased  with  power,  stood  in  the  same 
predicament;  that  I.iord- Go  wer  thought 
of  nothing  but  ingratiating  himself  at 
St  James's;  and  though  what  little 
business  was  done  was  executed  by 
Lord     Weymouth,    it   required    all 
Wood's,  the  secretary's,  animosity  to 
Wilkes-,  to  stir  him  up  to  any  activity. 
Wood  even  said,  ^'  that  if  the  King 
should  pardon  Wilkes,  Lord  Wey- 
mouth would  not  sign  the  pardon.'' 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  con- 
sulting  the  chancellor  on  what  he 
should  do  If  Wilkes  should  stand  for 
the  city,  and  being  answered  that  he 
*^  must  consult  the  recorder,"  Harley 
sliarply  replied,  *^  I  consulted  your 
lordship  as  a  minister,  I  don't  want 
to  be  told  my  duty." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  these  volumes  are  the  notes, 
giving  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  leading  men.  The  politics  have  com- 
paratively passed  away,  but  the  char- 
acters remain ;  and  no  slight  instruction 
is  still  to  be  derived  from  the  progres- 
sive steps  by  which  the  individuals  rose 
from  private  life  to  public  distinction. 
The  editor,  Sir  Denis  la  Marchant,  de- 
serves no  slight  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  give  authenticity  to  those  notices. 
He  seems  to  have  collected  his  autho- 
rities from  every  available  source;  and 
what  he  has  compiled  with  the  dili- 
gence of  an  editor,  he  has  expressed 
with  the  good  taste  of  a  gentleman. 

The  commencement  of  a  parliament 


is  always  looked  to  with  curiosity,  as 
the  debut  of  new  members.  All  the 
expectations  which  have  been  formed 
by  favouritism,  family,  or  faction,  ai-e 
then  bronght  to  the  test  Parliament 
is  an  nneiTing  tribunal,  and  no  char- 
latanry can  cheat  its  searching  eye. 
College  reputations  are  extinguished 
in  a  moment,  the  common-places  of 
the  hustings  can  avail  no  more,  and 
the  pamperings  of  party  only  hurry 
its  favonrites  to  more  rapid  decay. 

Ml*  Phipps,  the  son  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  now  commenced  his  career.  By 
an  extraordmary  taste,  though  bred  a 
seaman,  he  was  so  fond  of  quoting 
law,  that  he  got  the  sobriquet  of  the 
^^  marine  law}*er."    His  knowledge  of 
the  science  (as  the  annotator  observes) 
could  not  have  been  very  deep,  for  he 
was  then  but  twenty- two.    But  he 
was  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  inde- 
fatigable exertion.     Though  a  dull 
debater,  he  took  a  share  in  every  de- 
bate, and  he  appears  to  have  taken 
the  pains  of  revising  his  speeches  for 
the  press.    Yet  even  under  his  nurs- 
ing, they  exhibit  no  traces  of  elo- 
quence.   His  manner  was  inanimate, 
and  his  large  and  heavy  figure  gained 
him  the  luckless  appellation  of  Ursa 
Major^  (to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother,  who  was  also  a  member.)  As 
if  to  complete  the  amount  of  his  de- 
ficiencies,  his  voice  was  particularly 
inharmonious,  or  rather  it  was  two 
distinct  voices,  the  one  strong  and 
hoarse,  the  other  weak  and  querulous ; 
both  of  which  he  frequently  used. 
On  this  was  constiiictcd  the  waggish 
story — that  one  night,  having  fallen 
into  a  ditch,  and  calling  out  in  his 
shrill  voice,  a  countryman  was  coming 
up  to  assist  him ;  when  Phipps  calling 
out  again  in  his  hoarse  tone,  the  man 
exclaimed — ^^  If  there  are  two  of  you 
in  the  ditch,  you  may  help  each  other 
out!" 

One  of  his  qualities  seems  to  have 
been  a  total  insensibility  to  his  own 
defects ;  which  therefore  sufit^red  him 
to  encounter  any  man,  and  every  man, 
whatever  might  be  their  superiority. 
Thus,  in  his  early  day,  his  dulness 
constantly  encountered  Lord  North, 
the  most  dexterous  wit  of  his  time. 
Thus,  too,  in  his  maturer  age,  he  con- 
stantly thrust  himself  forward  to  meet 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  Fox  ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  equally  nncon- 
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scions  tbat  he  was  ridicnled  by  the 
sarcastic  pleasantry  of  the  one,  or 
blasted  by  the  lofty  contempt  of  the 
other.  Yet,  such  is  the  value  of  per- 
severance, that  this  man  was  gradu- 
ally regarded  as  important  in  the 
debates,  that  he  wrought  out  for 
himself  an  influence  in  the  House, 
and  obtained  finally  the  office  of 
joint  paymaster,  one  of  the  most  lu- 
crative under  government,  and  a 
British  peerage.  And  all  this  toil  was 
undertaken  by  a  man  who  had  no 
children. 

At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  Irish  title  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  also  obtained  an  English  peerage. 
The  present  Marquis  of  Normanby  is 
his  eldest  son. 

Parliamentary  history  sometimes 
gives  valuable  lessons,  in  exhibiting 
the  infinite  folly  of  parliamentary  pre- 
diction. It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
in  a  day  like  ours,  which  has  seen  and 
survived  the  French  Revolution,  that 
the  chief  theme  of  the  period,  and 
especial  terror  of  the  opposition,  was 
the  conquest  of  Corsica  by  the  French  I 
Ministers  seem  to  have  been  deteiTed 
from  a  war  with  the  French  monarchy, 
solely  by  the  dislocated  state  of  the 
cabinet ;  while  the  opposition  declar- 
ed, that  the  possession  of  Corsica  by 
the  French,  would  be  **  the  death-blow 
to  our  influence  in  the  Mediterranean." 
With  Corsica  in  French  hands,  it  was 
boldly  pronounced  that  "France  would 
receive  an  acces^on  of  power  which 
nothing  could  shake ;  and  they  scarce- 
ly hesitated  to  say,  that  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Corsica  rested  not 
merely  the  supremacy  but  the  safety 
of  England."  Yet  the  French  conquer- 
ed Corsica  (at  a  waste  of  money  ten 
times  worth  its  value  to  their  nation, 
and  at  a  criminal  waste  of  life,  both 
French  and  Corsican)  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  no 
slight  disgrace  to  the  honour  of  its 
arms.  For,  the  Corsicans,  the  most 
savage  race  of  the  Italian  blood,  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons 
from  their  childhood,  fought  with  the 
boldness  of  all  men  fighting  for  their 
property,  and  routed  the  troops  of 
r ranee  in  many  a  successive  and  des- 
perate encounter.  Still,  the  combat 
was  too  anequftl ;  the  whole  force  of  n 


great  monarchy  was  obviotisly  too 
strong  for  the  hopeof  sncceasfal  resist- 
ance, and  Corsica,  after  many  a  severe 
struggle,  became  a  French  teiritorr. 
But,  beyond  this  barren  bonoor  tbo 
war  produced  no  fniit,  except  a  deeptr 
consciousness  of  the  miBparing  ambi- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  it  sacrificed  ail 
consideration  s  of  humanity  and  j  U8tic«^ 
to  the  tinsel  of  a  military  name.  One 
fatal  gift,  however,  Corsica  made,  in 
return  to  France.  From  it  came. 
within  a  few  years,  the  man  who  seal- 
ed  the  banishment  of  the  Bourfoons ! 
and,  tempting  France  by  the  ambitioo 
of  military  success,  Inflicted  upon  her 
the  heaviest  mortality,  and  the  deep- 
est shame  known  in  any  kingdom, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Whether  this  were  th^t  direct  reCri- 
bution  for  innocent  blood,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  so  often  inflicted  npoa 
guilty  nations;  or  whether  it  were 
merely  one  of  those  extraordinarT 
casualties  which  circumstances  make 
so  impressive ;  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  man  came  from  Corsica 
who  inflicted  on  France  the  heaTiest 
calamities  tbat  she  had  ever  known ; 
who,  after  leading  her  armies  over 
Europe,  to  conquests  which  only 
aroused  the  hatred  of  all  nations,  and 
after  wasting  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  people  in  victories 
totally  unproductive  but  of  havoc; 
saw  France  twice  invaded,  and  brought 
the  nation  under  the  ban  of  the  civil- 
ized world ! 

France  is  at  this  moment  pm^idng 
the  same  course  in  Algiers,  which  was 
the  pride  of  her  politicians  in  Corsica. 
She  is  pouring  out  her  gigantic  f<Mrce, 
to  overwhelm  the  resistance  of  pea- 
sants who  have  no  defence  bot  their 
naked  bravery.  She  will  probably  sub- 
due the  resistance;  for  what  can  be 
done  by  a  peasantry  against  the  dis- 
ciplined force  and  vast  resooroes  of  a 
great  European  power,  applied  to  this 
single  object  of  success?  But,  bar- 
barian as  the  Moor  and  the  Arab  are^ 
and  comparatively  helpless  in  the 
struggle,  the  avenger  may  yet  come, 
to  teach  the  throne  of  France,  that 
there  is  a  power  higher  than  all 
thrones ;  a  tribunal  to  which  the  blood 
cries  out  of  the  ground. 

The  death  of.Secker,  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury,  excites  a  few  touches  of 
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Walpolc^s  sarcastic  pen.  He  says, 
**  that  his  early  life  had  ^lown  his  ver- 
satility, his  latter  his  ambition.  But 
hypocrisy  not  being  parts,  he  rose  in 
the  church  without  ever  making  a 
fignre  in  the  state."  So  much  for  an- 
tithesis. There  is  no  reason  why  a 
•clergyman  should  make  a  figure  in  the' 
state  under  any  circumstances;  and 
1;he  less  figure  he  made  in  the  state, 
as  it  was  then  constituted,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  be  fitted  for  the 
-church.  But  the  true  censure  on 
Seeker  would  have  been,  that  he  rose, 
without  making  a  figure  in  anything; 
that  he  had  never  produced  any  work 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  divine ;  that  he 
bad  neither  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  nor 
vigour  with  the  pen ;  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  times  a  man '  of  ex- 
treme mediocrity ;  that  his  qualifica- 
tions with  the  ministry  were,  his 
being  a  neutral  on  idl  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day ;  and  his  merits  with 
posterity  were,  that  he  possessed 
power  without  giving  offence.  A 
hundred  such  men  might  have  held 
the  highest  positions  of  the  chnrch, 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  public  mind ;  or  might  have 
been  left  in  the  lowest,  without  being 
entitled  to  accuse  the  injustice  of  for- 
tune. His  successor  was  Cornwall  is, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  raised  to  the 
primacy  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who, 
as  Walpole  says,  *^  had  a  friendship 
for  the  bishop's  nephew,  Earl  Com- 
wailis."  This  seems  not  altogether 
the  most  sufficient  reason  for  placing 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  we  must  take  the  reason 
such  as  we  find  it.  Walpole  adds, 
that  the  nomination  had,  however, 
the  merit  of  disappointing  a  more 
unsuitable  candidate,  Temet  of  Lon- 
don, whom  he  describes  as  ^^  the  most 
time-serving  of  the  clergy,  and  sorely 
chagrined  at  missing  the  archiepisco- 
pal  mitre." 

It  was  rather  unlucky  for  the  public 
estimate  of  royalty,  that,  at  this 
moment  of  popular  initation,  the 
young  King  of  Denmark  shoidd  have 
arrived  in  England.  He  had  married 
the  King's  youngest  sister,  and  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  tour  of  Europe,  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  family  of  his  wife. 
His  proposal  was  waived  by  the  King, 
who  excused  himself  by  the  national 
confusions.     But  the   young   Dane, 
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scarcely  more  than  a  giddy  boy,  and 
singularly  self-willed,  was  not  to  be 
repelled ;  and  he  came.  Nothing  could 
be  colder  than  his  reception;  not  a 
royal  carriage,  not  an  officer  of  the 
court,  was  sent  to  meet  him.  He  ar- 
rived at  St  James's  even  in  a  hired 
carriage.  Neither  King  nor  Queen  was 
there.  The  only  mark  of  attention  paid 
to  him  was  giving  him  an  apartment, 
and  supplying  him  and  his  suite  with 
a  table.  Walpole  .observes,  that  this 
sullen  treatment  was  as  impolitic  as 
it  was  inhospitable;  that  the  Dane 
was.  then  actually  a  pensioner  of 
France,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  win  him  out  of. 
its  hands.  But  the  Danish  king 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than 
a  fool;  and  between  his  frolics  and 
his  follies,  he  finally  produced  a  spe- 
cies of  revolution  in  his  own  coun- 
try. All  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  queen,  who,  though  of  a  bolder  na- 
ture, seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less 
frantic  than  himself.  On  the  visit  of 
her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to^ 
Denmark,  the  Queen  met  her,  at  tha 
head  of  a  regiment,  dressed  in  full  uni* 
form,  and  wearing  buckskin  breeches. 
She  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
figure  altogether,  for  she  had  grown 
immensely  corpulent.  Court  favour- 
itism was  the  fashion  in  Denmark,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  were  equally  ruled 
by  favourites.  But,  in  a  short  period, 
a  young  physician  of  the  household 
managed  both,  obtainmg  peculiarly 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen.  Scandal 
was  not  idle  on  this  occasion,  and  Ger- 
many and  England  rapg  with  stories 
of  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  physi- 
cian was  soon  created  a  noble,  and 
figured  for  a  while  as  the  prime  minis- 
ter, or  rather  sovereign  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  well-known  title  of  Count 
Struensee.  A  party  was  formed 
against  him  by  the  Queen-mother,  at 
the  head  of  some  of  the  nobility.  The 
Queen  was  made  prisoner,  and  died 
in  prison.  Struensee  was  tried  as  & 
traitor,  and  beheaded.  The  King  was 
finally  incapacitated  from  reigning, 
and  his  son  was  raised  to  the  regency. 
This  melancholy  transaction  formed 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  Europe ;  but  it 
had  the  additional  misfortune  of  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  royalty  had 
begun  to  sink  under  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  revolutionists,  andFrancoy 
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the  leader  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Continent,  was  filled  with  opinions 
contemptuous  of  all  thrones. 

The  year  1768  exhibited  France  in 
her  most  humiliating  position  before 
Europe.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  the 
minister — ^a  man  of  wit,  elegance,  and 
accomplishment ;  but  too  frivolous  to 
follow,  if  he  had  not  been  too  ignorant 
to  discover,  the  true  sources  of  na- 
tional greatness.  His  foreigp  policy 
iras  intrigue,  and  his  domestic  policy 
the  favouritism  of  the  court  by  admin- 
istering to  its  vices.  He  raised  a  war 
between  the  Russians  and  Tm'ks,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
protege  the  Turk  trampled  by  the  ar- 
mies of  his  rival  the  Czarina.  Even 
the  Coi'sicans  had  degraded  the  mili- 
tary name  of  France.  But  he  had  a 
new  peril  at  home.  Old  Mai*shal 
Bichelieu — who,  as  Walpole  sarcasti- 
cally observes,  "  had  retained  none  of 
his  faculties,  but  that  last  talent  of  a 
decayed  Frenchman,  a  spirit  of  back- 
stairs intrigue" — had  provided  old 
Louis  XV.  with  a  new  mistress.  Of 
all  the  persons  of  this  character  who 
had  made  French  royal  life  scandalous 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  this  connexion 
was  the  most  scandalous.  It  scanda- 
lized even  France.  This  mistress  was 
the  famous  Countess  da  Barri — a 
irretched  creature^  originally  of  the 
very  lowest  conditicm;  whose  vices 
would  have  stained  the  very  highest ; 
and  who,  in  the  convnlsioas  of  the 
reign  that  followed,  was  butchered 
by  the  guillotine. 

In  November  of  this  year  died  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  had  been  struck 
'With  palsy  some  montb»  before,  and 
then  K>r  the  first  time  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Walpole  observes,  that 
his  life  had  been  a  proof  that,  ^^  even  in 
a  firee  country,  great  abilities  are  not 
necessary  to  govern  it."  Industry, 
perseverance,  and  intrigue,  gave 
him  that  duration  of  pawer  ^^  which 
shining  talents,  and  the  favour  of 
the  crown,  could  not  secure  to  Lord 
Granville,  nor  the  first  rank  in  elo- 
quejkce,  or  the  most  brilliant  services, 
to  Lord  Chatham.  Rashness  over- 
set Lord  Granville^s  parts,  and  pre- 
sumptuous impracticalxlity  Lord 
Chatham ;  while  adventitious  cunning 
repaired  Newcastle's  folly."  Such  is 
the  explanation  of  one  of  the  most 


curious  phenomena  of  the  tiiae;,  by 
one  of  its  most  ingenious  lookers-cm. 
But  the  explanation  is  not  snfiicient. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how  meie 
cunning  could  have  sustained    any 
man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
highest  ministerial  rank;  irhile  that 
rank  was  contested  from  day  to  day 
by  men  oi  every  order  of  ability. 
Since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke,  tbm 
have  been  no  examples  of  nainisieriM 
talent,  equal  to  those  exhibited,  m 
both  Houses,  in  the  day  of  the  Daki 
of  Newcastle.    Chatham  was  ms  asi- 
UtiouB  as  any  man  that  ever  lived, 
and  full  of  the  faculties  that  aake 
ambition  successful.    The  Batea,  the 
Bedfords,   the    Hollands,   the  SM- 
bnmes,  exhibited  every  ahj^M  and 
shade  of  cabinet  dexterity,   oieovn 
cabal,  of  popular  inf^uence^  and  of 
political  knowledge  and  recUess  in- 
trigue.   Yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  remarkable  personal  disadvan- 
tages— a  ridiculous  manner,  an  un- 
gainly address,  speech  without  the 
slightest    pretension    to    ekxineaee^ 
and  the  character  of  extreme  igno- 
rance on  general  snljeel 
his  power   almost  to  the 
verge  of  life ;  and  to  the  last 
garded  as  playing  an 
part  in  the  conMeks  of  the  eennliy. 
Unless  we  believe  in  inagSc,  we 
believe  that  this  man,  with  all 
oddity  of  manner,  possessed  sense 
markabbs  Acuity,  l^whick  be 
his  way  eleariy  through  diffieaUies 
impervious  to  nM>re  ^wy  aaindL 
He  most  have  deeply  discovered  tke 
means  of  attaching  the  maoMnk^  if 
acting  upon  the  legidature,  and  of 
controlling  the  oaptioasneas  of  the 
people.    He  must  have  bad  practical 
qualities  of  a  remarkable  kind  ;  aai 
his  is  not  the  first  instance,  in  tidudi 
such  qualities,  in  the  stn^g;^  of 
government,  bear  away  the   prise. 
Thus,  in  later  times,  we  have  seen  Locd 
Liverpool  nunister  (or  eleven  yeais, 
and  holding  power  with  a  firm,  yet 
quiet  grasp  to  the  last;   with  the 
whole  strength  of  Loid  Grey  said  the 
Whigs    strugg^g  for  U  in  fnnA, 
and  George  Canning,  a  still  sson 
dangerous  enemy,  watehmg  for  it  in 
the  rear. 

In  one  of  the  Notes  refeningte  the 
appointment  of  Earl  Comwalfis  t» 
the  vice-treasnryslup  of  Ireland,  the 
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editor  makes  a  remark  which  ought 
not  to  pass  without   strong   repre- 
hension.    Earl  Comwailis,  tof^ards 
the  close  of   the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1798,  had  been  made  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
the  remnants  of  the  rebellion,  and  re* 
storing  the  country  to  the  habits  (^ 
peace.    The  task  was  no  loager  diffi- 
cult, but  he  performed  his  part  with 
dignity  and   moderation.     He   had 
been  sent  expressly  fw  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  country,  an  object  which 
would  have  been  altogedier  imeon- 
sistent  with  measures  of  violeoee ;  but 
the  editor,  in  telling  us  that  his  con- 
duct exhibited  sagacity  and  benevo- 
lence, hazards  the  extraordinary  as- 
sertion, that  "  he  was  one  of  the  few 
statesmen  who  inculcated    the  ne- 
cesf«ity  of  forbearance  and  concession 
in  that  misgoverned  country  !  "    No- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this 
statement  in  point  of  principle,   or 
more  ignorant  in  point  of  fact.    For 
the  last  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
dating  from  the  cessation  of  the  war 
with  James  II.,  Ireland  had  been  the 
object  of  perpetual  concessions,  and,  if 
misgoverned  at  all,  it  has  been  such  by 
the  excess  of  those  concessions.   It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
in  actual  alliance  with  France,  and  in 
actual  arms  against  England.    They 
were  next  beaten  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  the  busmess  of  the  conquerors  to 
prevent  their  taking  arms  again.  From 
this  arose  the  penal  laws.    To  those 
laws  we  are  not  friendly ;  because  we 
are  not  friendly  to  any  attempt  at  the 
suppression  even  of  religious  error  by 
the  force  of  the  state.    It  was  a  poli- 
tical blunder,  and  an  offence  to  Chrig- 
tian  principle,  at  the  same  time;  but 
the  Papist  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  who  has  a  right  to  object  to 
penal  laws ;  for  he  is  the  very  man 
who  would  have  enacted  them  him- 
self against  the  Protestant— who  al- 
ways enacts  them  where  h^  has  the 
power — and,  from  the  spirit  of  whose 
laws,  the  British  legislature  were  in 
fact  only  borrowing  at  the  moment. 
Yet  from  the  time  when  James  II.  and 
his  family  began  to  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance, the  legislature  began  to  relax 
the  penal  laws.    Within  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  they  had  wholly  dis- 
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appeared;  and  thus  the  editor's  flip- 
pant assertion,  that  Earl  Comwallis 
was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  forbearance 
and  concession,  exhibits  nothing  but 
his  Wbig^sh  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
The  misgovemment  of  Ireland,  if  such 
existed,  was  to  be  kdd  to  the  charge 
of  neither  the  English  minister  nor 
the  English  people.  The  editor  pro- 
bably forgets,  that  during  thai  whole 
period  she  was  governed  by  her  own 
parliament;  white  her  progress dnnring 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  memorably  rapid,  and  prosperous 
in  the  highest  degree,  tlurongh  the 
bounties,  privileges,  and  encourage- 
ments of  every  kmd,  which  were  con- 
stantly held  out  to  her  by  the  British 
government.  And  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1780,  she  was  rich  enough  to 
raise,  equip,  and  support  a  volunteer 
army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
men — a  measure  unexampled  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  would  probably 
task  the  strength  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  even  at  this  day. 
And  all  this  was  previous  to  the 
existence  of  what  is  called  the  ^^  pa- 
triot constitution." 

Walpole  has  the  art  of  painting 
historic  characters  to  the  life;  but  he 
sadly  extinguishes  the  romance  with 
which   our   fancy  so  often    enrobes 
them.    We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  Pascal  Paoli,  the  chief  of  the 
Corsicans,  described  as  the  modd  of  a 
republican  hero ;  atnd  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  the  early  resistance  of 
the  Corsicans  cost  the  French  a  serious 
expenditure  of  men  and  money.    But 
Walpole  charges  Paoli  with  want  of 
military  skill,  and  even  with  want  of 
that  personal  intrepidity  so  essential 
to  a  national  leader.    At  length,  Cor- 
sican  resistance  being  overpowered 
by   the    constant    accomulation    of 
fVench  force,  Paoli  gave  way,  and,  as 
Walpole   classically  observes,    **not 
havmg  fallen  Mke  Leonidas,  did  not 
despair  like  Cato."   PaoH  had  been  so 
panegyrized  by  BoswelPs  work,  that 
be  was  received  with  almost  romantio 
applause.    The   Oppoeitron   adc^ted 
him  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  bnt 
ministers  took  him  ont  chT  their  hands 
by  a  pension  of  £1000  a-year.    "I 
saw  him,"  says  Walpole,  ^^  soon  after 
his  arrival,  dangling  at  court.    He 
was  a  man  of  decent  deportment,  and 
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80  void  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  his 
aspect,  that,  being  asked  if  I  knew 
who  he  was,  I  judged  him  a  Scotch 
officer — ^for  he  was  sandy  complexioned 
and  in  regimentals — who  was  canti- 
ously  awaiting  the  moment  of  promo- 
tion." All  this  is  in  Walpole's  style 
of  fashionable  impeitinence;  but  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  Faoli  was  a 
brave  man,  and  an  able  commander. 
He  gave  the  French  several  severe 
defeats,  bat  the  contest  was  soon 
too  unequal,  and  Faoli  withdrew  to 
this  country ;  which  was  so  soon  after 
to  be  a  shelter  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  which  had  stained  his 
mountains  with  blood. 

By  a  singular  fate,  on  his  return 
to  France  in  an  early  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  received  with  a  sort 
of  national  triumph,  and  actually  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  Corsica 
by  the  nation  which  had  driven  him  in- 
to exile.  In  the  war  which  followed, 
Paoli,  disgusted  by  the  tyranny  of 
French  republicanism,  and  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  native  factions, 
proposed  to  put  his  country  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  government. 
A  naval  and  military  force  was  sent 
to  Corsica,  and  the  island  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  crown.  But  the 
possession  was  not  maintained  with 
rational  vigour.  The  feeble  arma- 
ment was  found  unequal  to  resist  the 
popular  passion  for  republicanism. 
And,  from  this  expenditure  of  troops, 
and  probably  still  more  from  the  dis- 
covery that  the  island  would  be  wholly 
useless,  the  force  was  altogether  with- 
drawn. Paoli  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died,  having  attained  tlie 
.-advanced  age  of  eighty.  His  red  hair 
-and  sandy  complexion  are  probably 
fatal  to  his  character  as  an  Italian 
•  chieftain.  But  if  his  locks  were  not 
black,  his  heart  was  bold;  and  if  his  lip 
wanted  mustaches,  his  mind  wanted 
neither  sagacity  nor  determination. 

Walpole  was  born  for  a  cynic  phi- 
losopher. He  treats  men  of  all  ranks 
with  equal  scorn.  From  Wilkes  to 
George  III.,  he  brands  them  all. 
Ministers  meet  no  mercy  at  his 
hands.  He  ranges  them,  as  the  Snltan 
used  to  range  heads  on  the  spikes  of 
the  seraglio,  for  marks  for  his  arrows. 
His  history  is  a  species  of  moveable 
panorama ;  the  scene  constantly 
shifting,  and  every  scene  a  burlesque 


of  the  one  that  went  before  ;  or  per- 
haps the  more  faithful  simUitiide  would 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  S.^s  ingenioiis 
caricatures,  where  all  the  likencages 
are  preserved,  though  perverted,  and 
all  the  dexterity  of  an  accom|disbed 
pencil  is  employed  only  in  makiDg  its 
subjects  ridiculous.    He  thns  tells  us : 
— ''  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  the 
fourth  prime  minister  in  seven  Tears, 
who  fell  by  his  own  fault.     Lord  Bate 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  ran  away 
from  his  own  victory.    Grenville  was 
undone  by  his  insolence,  by  joining 
in  the  insult  on  the  princess.,  and  by 
his  persecution  of  Ix)rd    Bnte  and 
Mackenzie.    Lord  Rockingham's  m- 
capacity  overturned  him  ;  and  now 
the  Duke   of  Grafton  destroyed  a 
power  which  it  had  depended  on  him- 
'  self  to  make  as   permanent   as  be 
could  desire."    But  rash  and  rapid  as 
those  changes  were,  what  were  the 
grave  intrigues  of  the  English  cabi- 
net   to    the    boudoir    ministries  o£ 
France?    Walpole  is  never  so  mudi 
in  his  element,  as  when  he  is  sport- 
ing in  the   fussy  frivolities   of  the 
Faubourg   St   Germain.       He    was 
much  more  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman ;  his  love  of  gossip,  hb 
passion  for  haunting  the  society  of 
talkative  old  women,  and  his  d^gfat 
at  finding  himself  revelling  in  a  re- 
gion of  petits  soupers^  court  gallan- 
tries, and  the  faded  indiscretions  of 
court  beauties  in  the  wane,  wonld 
have  made  him  a  rival  to  the  oonrtieis 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Perhaps,  the  world  never  saw, 
since  the  days  of  Sardanapalns,  a 
court  so  corrupt,  wealth  so  proffi- 
gate,  and  a  state  of  society  so  utterly 
contemptuous  of  even  the  decent 
affectation  of  virtue,  as  the  dos- 
ing years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
A  succession  of  profligate  women  mled 
the  king^  a  similar  succession  mled  the 
cabinet ;  lower  life  was  a  sink  of  cor- 
ruption ;  the  whole  a  romance  of  the 
most  scandalous  order.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  a  woman  whose  vice  bad 
long  survived  her  beauty,  and  who 
ruled  ihe  decrepit  heart  of  a  de- 
bauched king,  had  made  Choiseol 
minister.  Choiseol  was  the  bean- 
ideal  of  a  French  noble  of  the  old 
regime.  His  ambition  was  boundless, 
his  insolence  ungovemed,  his  caprice 
unrestrained,  and  his  love  of  pleasure 
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predominant  even  over  Lis  love  of 
power.  "  He  was  an  open  enemy,  but 
a  gencroas  one ;  and  had  more  plea- 
sure in  attaching  an  enemy,  than  in 
punishing  him .  W hether  from  gaiety 
or  presumption,  lie  was  never  dis- 
mayed ;  his  vanity  made  him  always 
depend  on  the  success  of  his  plans, 
aud  his  spirits  made  him  soon  forget 
the  miscarriage  of  them." 

At  length  appeared  on  the  tapis 
the  memorable  Madame  du  Barri! 
Por  three  months,  all  the  faculties  of 
the  court  were  absorbed  in  the  ques- 
tion of  her  public  presentation.    In- 
dulgent as  the  courtiers  were  to  the 
habits  of  royal  life,  the  notoriety  of 
Madame   du   Barri's    early   career, 
startled  even  their  flexible  sense  of 
etiquette.    The  ladies  of  the  court, 
most   of  whom    would   have    been 
proud  to  have  taken  her  place,  deter- 
mined "  that  they  would  not  appear  at 
court  if  she  should  be  received  there." 
The  King's  daughters  (who  had  borne 
the  ascendant  of  Madame  du  Pompa- 
dour in  their  mother's  life)  grew  out- 
rageous at  the  new  favourite;  and 
the   relatives   of    Choiseul   insisted 
upon  it,  that  he  should  resign  rather 
than    consent   to    the  presentation. 
Choiseul  resisted,  yielded,  was  insult- 
ed for  his  resistance,  and  was  scoffed 
at  for  his  submission.   He  finally  retir- 
ed, and  was  ridiculed  for  his  retirement. 
Du  Barri  triumphed.     Epigrams  and 
calembours    blazed    through    Paris. 
Every  one  was  a  wit  for  the  time,  and 
every  wit  was  a  rebel.    The  infidel 
faction  looked  on  at  the  general  dis- 
solution of  morals  wUh  delight,  as  the 
omen  of  general  overthrow.    ITie  Je- 
suits rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  getting 
the  old  King  into  their  hands,  and  ter- 
rifying him,  if  not  into  a  proselyte,  at 
least  into  a  tool.     Even  Du  Barri 
herself  was  probably  not  beyond  their 
hopes ;  for  the  established  career  of  a 
icing's  mistress  was,  to  turn  devote  on 
the  decay  of  her  personal  attractions. 
Among  Choisenrs  intentions  was 
that  of  making   war  on  England. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  a  war.    But  it  is  a  part  of  the  eti- 
quette of  a  Frenchman's  life,  that  he 
must  be  a  warrior,  or  must  promote  a 
war,  or  must  dream  of  a  war.    M. 
Gaizot  is  the  solitary  exception  in 
our  age,  as  M.  Fleury  was  the  solitary 
exception  in  the  last ;  but  Fleury  was 


an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  eighty  years 
old  besides — two  strong  disqualifica- 
tions for  a  conqueror.  But  the  King 
was  then  growing  old,  too ;  his  belli- 
gerent propensities  were  absorbed  in 
quarrels  with  his  provincial  parlia- 
ments; his  administrative  faculties 
found  sufEcient  employment  in  ma- 
naging the  morals  of  his  mistresses ;  his 
private  hours  were  occupied  in  pelting 
Du  Barri  with  sugar-plums ;  and  thus 
his  days  wore  away  without  that  su- 
preme glory  of  the  old  regime — a  gene- 
ral war  in  Europe. 

The  calamities  of  the  French  no- 
blesse at  the  period  of  the  Kevoln- 
tion,  excited  universal  regret ;  and  the 
sight  of  so  many  persons,  of  graceful 
manners  and  high  birth,  flung  into  the 
very  depths  of  destitution  in  foreign 
lands,  or  destroyed  by  the  guillotine 
at  home,  justified  the  sympathy  of 
mankind.  Bat,  the  secret  history  of 
that  noblesse  was  a  fearful  stigma,  not 
only  on  France,  but  on  human  nature. 
Vice  may  have  existed  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  criminality  in  other  lands;  but 
in  no  other  country  of  Europe,  or  the 
eai-th,  ever  was  vice  so  public,  so  osten- 
tatiously forced  upon  the  eyes  of  man, 
so  completely  formed  into  an  esta- 
blished and  essential  portion  of  fa- 
shionable and  courtly  life.  It  was 
even  the  etiquette^  that  the  King  of 
France  should  have  a  mistress.  She 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  royal  esta- 
blishment as  a  prime  minister  was  of 
the  royal  councils ;  and,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  still  more  con- 
temptuous defiance  to  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  the  etiquette  was, 
that  this  mistress  should  be  a  married 
woman!  Yet  in  that  country  the  whole 
ritual  of  Popery  was  performed  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  A  vast  and 
powerful  clergy  filled  France ;  and  the 
ceremonials  of  the  national  religion 
were  performed  continually  before  the 
court,  with  the  most  rigid  formality. 
The  King  had  his  confessor,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  the  mistress 
had  her  confessor  too ;  the  nobles  at- 
tended the  royal  chapel,  and  also  had 
their  confessors.  The  confessional  was 
never  without  royal  and  noble  solici- 
tors of  monthly,  or,  at  the  furthest, 
quarterly  absolution.  Still,  from  the 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastics,  Franco 
heard  no  remonstrance  against  those 
public  abominations*    Their  sermonsi 
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few  and  feeble,  sometimes  declaimed 
on  the  vices  of  the  beggars  of  Paris,  or 
the  riots  among  the  peasantry ;  bnt 
no  sense  of  ecriptoral  responsibility, 
and  no  natural  feeling  of  daty,  ever 
ventmred  to  deprecate  the  vices  of  the 
nobles  and  the  scandals  of  the  throne. 
We  most  give  bat  a  fragment,  from 
Walpole's  caiaiojgue  raisonni,  of  this 
Coort  of  Paphos.    It  had  been  the 
S[iag*s  object  to  make  some  women  of 
rank  introdaoe  Madame  da  Barri  at 
comt ;  and  he  had  found  considerable 
dlfficnlty  in  this  matter,  not  from  her 
being  a  woman  of  no  character,  bnt 
from  her  being  a  woman  of  no  birth, 
and  whose  earlier  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  lowest  condition  of  vice.    The 
King  at  last  succeeded—and  these  are 
the  chaperons,    *^  There  was  Madame 
de  THdpital,  an  ancient  mistress  of  the 
Prince  de  Soubi£e !    The  Comtesse 
Valentinois,  of  the  highest  birth,  very 
rich,  bnt  very  foolish ;  and  as  far  from 
a  Lucretia  as  Madame  du  Barri  her- 
self!    Madame  de  Flavacourt  was 
another,  a  suitable  companion  to  both 
in  virtue  and   understanding.     She 
was  sister  to  three  of  the  King^s  ear- 
liest fmsiresses,  and   had  aimed    at 
succeeding   them !     The   Mar^chale 
Dnchesse  de  Mirpoix  was  the  last, 
and   a  veiy  in^ortant  acquisition.*' 
Of  her,  Waipole  simply  mentiflns  that 
all  her  talents  were  *^  drowned  in  such 
an  overwhelming   passion  for  play, 
that  though  she  had  long  and  singular 
credit  with  the  King,  she  reduced  her 
favour  to  aa  endless  solicitation  for 


money  to  pay  her  debts.^    fie  aJJs, 
in  his  keen  and  amusing  style — *'''  Thax, 
to  obtain  the  post  of  dame  dThomMcur 
to  the  Queen,  she  had  left  off  rrd 
{wearing  rouge,)  and  acted  dewotittu; 
and  the  very  next  day  was  seen  zidifi^ 
with   Madame  de  Pompadour  (tl^ 
King^s  mistress)  in  the  latter^s  ooach!" 
The  editor  settles   the  question  <£ 
her  morality,  too. — ^'^^e  was  a  wo- 
man of  extiaovdinary  wit  and  clever- 
ness, but  totally  without  character.'' 
She  had  her  morals  by  inheiitawy; 
for  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  mietrm 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  wlio  marneJ 
her  to  Monsieur  de  Beauvan,  a  po>jf 
noMe,  and  whom  the  doke  got  m^ 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  by  the  title  a 
De  Craon.    Now,  all  tl^se  were  fe- 
males of  the  highest  rank  in  France, 
ladies  of  fashion,  the  stars  of  amxt 
life,  and  the  models  of  national  bmb- 
ners.    Can  we  wonder  at  the  retiiha- 
tion  which  cast  them  out  into  the 
highways  of  Europe  ?    Can  we  woa- 
der  at  the  ruin  of  the  coimpted  so- 
blHty  ?    Can  we  wonder  at  the  massa- 
cre of  the  worldly  church,  which  stoo4 
looking  on  at  those  vilenessesY  ^^d  y€t 
never  uttered  a  syUable  against  th^ 
if  it  did  not  even  share  in  their  ex* 
cesses  ?    The  true  cause  for  astonish- 
ment is,  Bet  in  the  depth  of  their  fall, 
but  In  its  delay ;  not  in  the  severity  of 
the  national  judgment,  bntin  thai  kmg- 
sniering  whioh  held  back  the  thunder- 
bolt for  a  hundred  years,  and  even 
then  did  not  ezjUAguiah  the 
atahlowl 
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In  a  Lettxb  to  Euskbcub. 

1(0.  IL 

'  It  is  somewhat  late,  my  dear  £ii8^  metic,  and  loses  all  trace  at  once  of 
bins,  to  refer  me  to  my  letter  of  An-  onr  idea  of  absolnte  chance.    If  thero 
gust  1840,  and  to  enquire,  in  yonr  be  chance,  there  is  also  a  power  orer 
bantering  way,  if  I  have  shaken  hands  ohance.    The  very  hairs  of  onr  head, 
with  a  ghost  recently,  or  dreamed  a  which  seem  to  bebnt  a  chance-confa- 
dream  worth  telling.    Yon  have  evi-  sion,  are  yet,  we  are  assured,  all  nnnu 
dentlybeen  thinking  npon  this  snb-  bered — and  is  it  less  credible  that  their 
ject  ever  since  I  wrote  to  yon ;  and  I  everjr  movement  is  noted  also  ?    One 
suspect  you  are  more  of  a  convert  age  is  the  type  of  another ;  and  every 
than  you  will  admit.    Yon  only  wish  age,  from  the  begmning  of  the  world, 
to  provoke  me  to  further  evidence ;  hath  had  its  own  symbols ;  and  not 
but  I  see — through  the  flimsy  veil  of  poetically  only,  but  literally  true  is  it| 
your  seeming  denials^  and  through  that  *^  coming  events  cast  their  sha- 
your   put-on  audacity — ^the   nervous  dows  before."    If  the  "  vox  populi  '• 
workings  of  your  countenance,  when  be  the  **  vox  Dei,*^  it  has  pronounced 
your  imagination  is  kindled  by  the  continually,  in  a  space  of  above  five 
mysterious  subject.     Your  wit  and  thousand  years,  that  there  is  comma* 
your  banter  are  but  the  whistle  of  the  oication  between  the  material  and  im* 
clown  in  the  dark,  to  keep  down  his  material  worlds.    8o  rare  are  the  ex* 
rising  fears.   However  good  yonr  sto*  ceptions,  that,  speaking  of  mankind, 
ry*  may  be,  there  have  been  dreams  we  may  assert  that  there  is  a  univer* 
even  of  the  numbers  of  lottery-tickets  sal  belief  amongst  them  of  that  con- 
that  have  been  verified.     We  call  nexion    by   signs,   omens,   dreams, 
things  coincidences  and  chances,  be-  vimons,  or  ghostly  presences.    Many 
cause  we  have  no  name  to  ^ve  them,  professed  sceptics,  who  have   been 
whereas  they  are  phenomena  that  sceptics  only  in  the  pride  of  nnder- 
want  a  better  settlement.    You  speak,  standing,  have  in  secret  bowed  dowa 
too,  of  the  ^'  doctrine  of  chances."    If  to  one  form  or  other  of  the  snpersti- 
chance  have  a  doctrine,  it  is  snt^ect  Uon.    Take  not  the  word  in  a  bad 
to  a  rule,  is  under  calcolation,  arith-  sense*    It  is  at  least  the  germ,  the 


*  The  story  given  by  Eusebius  is  very  probably  of  hb  own  mannfaetnre.  It  is 
this.  Some  years  ago,  when  all  ihe  world  were  mad  upon  lotteries^  the  cook  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  drew  from  his  hands  the  savings  of  some  years.  Her 
master^  curious  to  know  the  cause,  learned  that  she  had  repeatedly  dreamed  that 
a  certain  number  was  a  great  prize,  and  she  had  bought  it.  He  called  her  a  fool 
for  her  pains,  and  never  omitted  an  occasion  to  tease  her  upon  the  subject,  teo 
day,  however,  the  master  saw  in  the  newspaper,  or  at  ius  bookseller's  in  tho 
country  town,  that  the  number  was'aotually  the  L.20,000  prise.  Cook  is  called 
up,  a  palaver  ensues — ^had  known  each  oUier  many  years,  loth  to  part,  ^c — ^in 
short,  he  proposes  and  is  accepted,  but  insists  on  marriage  being  celebrated  next 
morning.  Married  they  were ;  and,  as  the  carriage  took  them  from  the  choroh, 
they  enjoy  the  following  dialogue.  ''  Well,  Molly — two  happy  events  in  one  day. 
You  have  married,  I  trust,  a  good  husband.  You  have  sometliing  else— but  first 
let  me  ask  you  where  you  have  locked  up  your  lottery-ticket."    Molly,  who 


need  never  be  angry  with  me  again  about  that." 
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natural  germ,  of  religion  in  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
superiority  not  his  own,  of  some 
power  so  immeasurably  above  man, 
that  his  mind  cannot  take  it  in,  but 
accepts,  as  inconsiderable  glimpses  of 
it,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
fears  and  misgivings  of  his  own  mind, 
spreading  out  from  himself  into  the 
infinite  and  invisible.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, Eusebius,  if  it  be  not  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  conscience,  and  is  to  it 
what  life  is  to  organized  matter — the 
mystery  which  gives  it  all  its  motion 
and  beauty. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  the 
substance   of  my   former   letter — ^I 
therefore  pass  ou.     You  ask  me  if 
the  mesmeric  phenomena — which  you 
xidicule,  yet  of  which  I  believe  you 
covet  a  closer  investigatioa — ^are  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  incom- 
prehensible farrago?    I  cannot  an- 
iBwer  you.    It  would  be  easy  to  do  so 
were  I  a  disciple.    If  the  mesmerists 
can  establish  clavxoyance,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  upon  a  par  with  the  ancient 
oracles.     But  what  the  philosopher 
X<a  Place  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Probo" 
biltties^  may  be  worth  your  considera- 
tion— that  "  any  case,  however  ap- 
parently incredible,  if  it  is  a  recmTent 
case,  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  fair 
valuation  under  the  laws  of  induction, 
as  if  it  had  been  more  probable  before- 
hand.*'   If  the  mesmerized  can  pro- 
ject,  and    that   apparently  without 
effort,  their  minds  into  the  minds  of 
i>thers — ^read  their  thoughts ;  if  they 
can  see  and  tell  what  is  going  on  hun- 
dreds of  miles  off,  on  the  sea  and  on 
distant  lands  alike ;  if  they  can  at  re- 
mote distances  influence  others  with  a 
sense  of  their  presence— they  possess  a 
power  so  very  simiUir  to  that  ascribed, 
in  some  extraordinary  cases,  to  per- 
sons who,  in  a  dying  state,  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  been  absent  and 
conversed  with  individuals  dear  to 
them  in  distant  countries,  and  whose 
presence  has  been  recognised  at  those 
very  times  by  the  persons  so  said  to 
be  visited,  that  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  referable  to  different  original 
phenomena.    Yet  with  this  fact  be* 
fore  them,  supposing  the  facts  of  mes- 
merism, of  the  mind^s  separation  from, 
and  independence  of  its  organic  frame, 
is  it  not  extraordinary  that  so  many 


of  this  new  school  are,  or  profess  th^ci- 
selves  by  their  writings,  inateriali.->!< : 
1  would,  however,  use  the  arguniLL. 
of  mesmerism  thus  : — ^Mesmeninn,  *. 
true,  confirms  the  ghost  and  vh>:  ?. 
power,  though  I  cannot  admit  tl.:: 
dreams,  ghosts,  and  visions  are  ^  - 
confirmation  of  mesmerism ;    for  » 
mesmerism  be  a  delusion  and  cfacx 
it  may  have  ai'isen  from  specula rli. 
upon  the  other  known  power — as  tr ; 
miracles  have  been  known  to  give  rl^ 
to  false.     In  cases  of   mesmerl^u.. 
however,  tins  shock  is  felt — the  faciN 
as  facts  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  in- 
credible ;  but  then  I  see  x^^rsons  r.  [  ^ 
have  examined  the  matter  very  uWi.- 
ly,  whom  I  have  known,  some  ir.il- 
matcly,   for  many  years,   of  wL^f. 
good  sense,  judgment,  and  verttd:^  1 
will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt— in- 
deed to  doubt  whoso  veracity  w&l:J 
be  more  incredible  to  me   than  ibr 
mesmeric  facts  themselves.     Here  L> 
a  conflict — ^a  shock.    Two  contraiL:- 
tory  impossibilities  come  together.    1 
do  not  weigh  in  the  scale  at  all  tli^- 
discovery  of  some  cheats  and  pre- 
tenders; this  was  from  the  firet  io 
have  been  expected.    In  troth,  tue 
discoveries  of  trick  and  collnsion  are, 
after  all,  few.     Not  only  has  mes- 
merism been  examined  into  by  per- 
sons I  respect,  but  practised  likewise ; 
and  by  one,  a  physician,  whom  I  ha\-e 
known  intimately  many  years,  who, 
to  his  own  detriment,  has  pursued  it, 
and  whom  I  have  ever  considered  one 
of  tlie  most  truthful  persons  livings 
and  incapable  of  collusion,  or  koow- 
hjgly  in  any  way  deceivmg.     Kow» 
Eusebius,  we  cannot  go  into  society^ 
and  pronounce  pei^ons  whom  we  have 
ever  respected  all  at  once  to  be  cheats 
and  liars.    Yet  there  may  be  some 
among  them  who  will  tell  yoa  that 
they  themsdves  were  entirely  scep- 
tical until  they  tried  mesmerism,  and 
found  they  had  the  power  in  them- 
selves.   We  must  then,  in  faimcc^ 
either  acknowledge  mesmerism  as  a 
power,  or  believe  that  these  persons 
whom  we  respect   and   esteem  arc 
practised  upon  and  deluded  by  others. 
And  such  would,  I  confess,  be  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  were  it  not 
that  there  are  cases  where  this  is 
next  to  an  impossibility.. 
Bat  I  do  not  mean  now,  Eosebins^ 
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to  discnss  mesmerism,*  farther  than 
as  it  docs  seem  ^*  a  part  and  parcel  ^* 
of  that  mysterious  power  which  has 
been  manifested  in  omens,  dreams, 
and  appearances.  I  say  seem — for  if 
it  be  proved  altogether  false,  the 
other  mystery  stands  untouched  by 
the  failure — for  in  fact  it  was,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  either  the  dis>- 
covery  or  practice — at  least  as  far  as 
yve  know;   for  some  will  not  quite 


admit  this,  but,  in  their  mesmeric 
dreaming,  attribute  to  it  the  ancient 
oracles,  and  other  wonders.  And 
there  arc  who  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently do  this,  having  ridiculed  and 
contemned  as  utterly  fals;e  those 
phenomena,  until  they  have  found 
them  hitch  on  to,  and  give  a  credit  to, 
their  new  Mesmeric  science. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate 
subject.    It  has  been  objected  against . 


*  Supposing  mesmerism  true  in  its  facts,  one  knows  not  to  what  power  t^ 
ascribe  it — a  good  or  an  evil.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  possible  that  a  good 
power  would  allow  one  human  being  snch  immense  influence  over  others.  All  aro- 
passive  in  the  hands  of  the  mesmeriser.  Let  os  take  the  case  related  by  Miss 
Mardneau.  She  willed,  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  young  girl  was  wine,  at 
another  time  it  was  porter.  These  were  the  effects.  Now,  supposing  Miss  M. 
had  willed  it  to  be  a  poison,  if  her  statement  is  strictly  true,  the  girl  would  haro 
been  poisoned.  We  need  no  hemlock,  if  this  be  so — and  the  agent  must  bo  quite- 
beyond  the  reach  of  justice.     A  coroner's  inquest  here  would  be  of  little  avail. 

It  is  said  that  most  mischievous  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  doings  of 
some  practitioners — and  it  must  be  so,  if  the  means  be  granted ;  and  it  is  admitted 
not  to  be  a  very  rare  gift  The  last  mesmeric  exhibition  I  witnessed,  was  at  Dr 
Elliotson's.  It  appeared  to  be  of  so  public  a  nature,  that  I  presmne  there  is  no 
l)reach  of  confidence  in  describing  what  took  place.  There  were  three  persons 
mesmerised,  all  from  the  lower  rank  of  life.  The  first  was  put  into  the  sleep  by, 
I  think,  but  two  passes  of  the  band,  (Lord  Morpeth  the  performer.)  She  was  in 
an  easy- chair :  all  her  limbs  were  rendered  rigid — and,  as  I  was  quite  close  to  her, 
I  can  testify  that  she  remained  above  two  hours  in  one  position,  without  moving 
hand  or  foot,  and  breathing  deeply,  as  in  a  profound  sleep.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  she  was  finally  wakened  by  Dr  Elliotson  waving  his  hand  at  somo- 
distance  from  her.  As  he  motioned  his  hand,  I  saw  her  eyelids  quiver,  and  at 
last  she  awoke,  but  could  not  move  until  the  rigidity  of  her  limbs  was  remoyed  by 
having  the  hand  slightly  passed  over  them.  She  then  arose,  and  walked  away,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  state  she  had  been  in.  The  two  others  were  as  easily 
transferred  to  a  mesmeric  state.  They  conversed,  answered  questions,  showed  the 
usual  phrenological  phenomena,  singing,  imitating,  &c. 

But  there  was  one  very  curious  phrenological  experiment  which  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  They  sat  close  together.  Dr  W.  E.  touched  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  of  the  one,  (we  will  call  her  A.)  She  immediately  put  out  her 
hand,  as  if  to  grasp  something,  and  at  length  caught  hold  of  the  finger  of  Dr 

W.  £ ;  she  took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.    Dr  W.  £ then 

touched  the  organ  of  Justice  of  the  second  girl,  (B,)  and  told  her  that  A  had 
stolen  his  ring.    B,  or  Justice,  began  to  lecture  A  upon  the  wickedness  of  stealing. 

A  denied  she  had  done  any  such  thing  ;  upon  which  Dr  W.  £ remarked,  that 

thieving  and  lying  always  went  together.  Then,  still  keeping  his  hand  on  Acqui- 
sitiveness, he  touched  also  that  of  Pride  ;  then,  as  Justice  continued  her  lecture,  the 
thief  haughtily  justified  the  act,  that  she  should  steal  if  she  pleased.  The  raes« 
meriser  then  touched  also  the  organ  of  Combativeness,  so  that  three  organs  were 
in  play.  Justice  still  continued  her  lecture ;  upon  which  A,  the  thief,  told  her  to 
hold  her  tongue,  and  not  lecture  her,  and  gave  her  several  pretty  hard  slaps  with 

her  hand.    Dr  W.  E then  removed  his  hands,  and  transferred  the  operation^ 

making  Justice  the  thief,  and  the  thief  Justice ;  when  a  similar  scene  took  place. 

Another  curious  experiment  was,  differently  affecting  the  opposite  organs — so 
that  endearment  was  shown  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other,  of  the  same 
person.  One  scene  was  beautiful,  for  the  very  graceful  motion  exhibited.  One 
of  these  young  women  was  attracted  to  Dr  Elliotson  by  his  beckoning  her  to  him, 
while  by  word  he  told  her  not  to  come.  Her  movements  were  slow,  very  grace- 
ful, as  if  moved  by  urresistible  power* 
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dreams,  omens,  and  visions,  that  they  disclosed  to  the  nnderstandiiig 
often  occnr  without  an  object ;  that 
there  is  either  no  consequence,  or  a 
Terr  trifling  qd%]  the  knot  is  not 
^  dignns  Yindice.'*  Now,  I  am  not  at 
all  staggered  by  this ;  <m  the  contnury, 
it  rather  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
fiome  naiwral  link  by  which  the  mate- 
rial and  immaterial  within  and  with- 
out ourselves  may  be  connected ;  and 
very  probably  many  more  intimationB 
of  that  connexion  are  given  than 
noted.  Those  of  thought,  mental 
suggestions,  may  most  commonly  es- 
cape us.  It  is  thus  what  we  would 
not  do  of  ourselves  we  may  do  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  Nor  do  we  al- 
ways observe  closely  objects  and  ends. 
We  might,  were  we  to  scrutinize, 
often  find  the  completion  of  a  dream 
or  omen  which  we  had  considered  a 
failure,  because  we  looked  too  imme- 
diately for  its  fulfilment.  But  even 
where  there  is  evidently  no  purpose 
attained,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
su^ect  fabrication,  ^  which  would 
surely  commence  with  an  object. 
Some  very  curious  cases  are  well 
attested,  where  the  persons  under  the 
impression  act  upon  the  impulse 
blindly,  not  knowing  why ;  and  sud- 
denly, in  oonclusion,  the  whole  pur- 
pose bursts  upon  their  nnderstandmgs. 
But  I  think  the  objection  as  to  pur- 
pose is  answered  by  one  undoubted 
fact,  the  dream  of  Pilate^s  wife — 
'^  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
lust  man ;  for  I  have  suffered  many 


things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of    wooden 


Joseph.    So  that,  wiUi  this  autlHHi^ 
of  Soiptnre,  I  do  not  see  how  dnaiBs 
can  be  set  aside  as  of  no  significaaoe. 
And  we  have  the  like  aathotitj  lor 
omens,  and  symbols,  and  viaioBs — oo 
that  we  mnst  coiHslode  the  tliivp 
themsdves  to  be  posaiUe;  and  this 
many  do,  yet  aaj  that,  with  other 
miracles,  they  have  long  ceased  to  be. 
Then,  again,  in  things  that  bj  their 
agreement,  falling  in  with  other  £act9 
and  events,  move  our  wonder,  we 
escape  from  the  dlfficnlty,  as  we  ima- 
gine, by  calHng  ihem  cotncidenoes ; 
as  if  we  knew  what  coincidences  are. 
I  do  not  brieve  they  are  withoat  a 
purpose,  any  more  than  tiiat 
fatality  by  which  little 
produce  great  events,  and  !n  ordinazy 
life  occur  frequently  to  an  apparent 
detriment,  yet  turn  out  to  foe  the  very 
hinge  upon  which  the  fortane  and 
happiness   of  life   depend  and    aie 
established.  I  remember  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this — though  it  may  not 
strictly  belong  to  omens    or  coind- 
deuces ;  but  it  shows  the  purpose  of 
an  accident.    Many  years  ago,  a  lady 
sent  her  servant — a  young  man  abont 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of 
that  pait  of  the  country  where  his 
mistiess  resided— to  theneighbomiBg 
town  with  a  ring  which   Feqairoi 
some  alteration,  to  he  ddivered  hita 
the  hands  of  a  jeweller.    The  yomg 
aiaa  went  the  shortest  waj,  across 
the  fields ;  and  coming  to  a  little 


that  crossed  a  small 


him.**  There  is  here  no  apparent 
purpose — the  warning  was  unheeded. 
Yet  the  dream,  recorded  as  it  is  and 
where  it  is,  was  unquestionably  a 
dream  upon  the  event  to  happen ;  and 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
coincidence,  which  would  have  been 
unworthy  the  sacred  historian,  who 
wrote  the  account  of  it  under  inspira- 
tion. And  this  is  a  strong—the 
strongest  confirmation  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  dreams,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
their  significance,  natural  or  otber- 
wise,  and  with  or  without  a  purpose. 
So  the  dream  of  Caesar's  wife  did  not 
save  Cffisar's  life.  And  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  whole  narrative,  be- 
ginning with  the  warning  of  the  Ides 
of  March?     Now,  Joseph's  dream 


stream,  he  leaned  against  the  rail, 
and  took  tiie  ring  oat  of  its  case  ts 
lookatit.  While domg so, it dliQied 
out  of  his  hand,  and  fell  into  tiie 
water.  In  vain  he  searched  for  it, 
even  till  it  grew  daric  He  tiionght 
it  fell  into  the  hollow  of  a  stomp  of  a 
tree  under  water;  but  he  could  not 
find  it.  The  time  taken  in  the  search 
was  so  long,  that  he  feared  to  retuni 
and  ten  his  story — ^thinking  it  incre- 
dible, and  that  he  should  even  be  sus- 
pected of  having  gone  into  eiil  com- 
pany, and  gamed  it  away  or  sold  it 
In  this  fear,  he  det^hnined  never  to 
xeturu— 4eft  wages  and  dothcs,  and 
fairly  ran  away.  This  seemingiy 
great  misfoirtune  was  the  making  of 
him.     His  intermediate   history  I 


and  Fharaoh^s  dream  were  dreams  of    know  not ;  but  this — that  after  many 
purpose;  they  were  prophetic,  and    yean^  absisnoe,  either  in  the  East  or 
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considerable  fortune.  He  now  wished 
to  clear  himself  with  his  old  mistress  ; 
ascertained  that  she  was  living,  pur- 
chased a  diamond  ring  of  considerable 
Tahie,  which  he  determined  to  pre- 
<8ent  in  person,  and  dear  hia  cbaracteK, 
i>y  telling  his  tale,  which  the  credit  of 
bis  present  condition  might  testify. 
fie  took  ^e  coadi  to  the  town  ef 

,  and  from  thence  set  ont  to  walk 

the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  He  , 
found,  I  should  tell  you,  on  alighting, 
«  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  bound  for  the 
adjacent  village.  They  walked  to- 
gether;  and,  in  conversation,  this 
former  servant,  now  a  gentleman, 
with  graceful  manners  imd  agreeable 
address,  communicated  the  drcum- 
atance  that  made  him  leave  the  coun- 
try abruptly,  many  years  before. 
As  he  was  telling  this,  they  came  to  the 
very  wooden  bridge.    "  There,"  said 

he "  it  was  just  here  that  I  dropped 

the  ring ;  and  there  is  the  very  bit  of 
old  tree,  into  a  hole  of  which  it  fell- 
just  there."  At  the  same  time,  he  put 
down  the  point  of  his  umbrella  into 
the  hole  of  a  knot  in  the  tree— and, 
drawing  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of 
both,  found  the  very  mng  on  the 
ferrule  of  the  mnbrella.  I  need  not 
tell  the  rest.  But  make  this  nsflec- 
tlon  — why  was  it  that  he  did  not 
aa  easily  find  it  immediately  after  it 
had  fallen  m  ?  It  was  an  moident 
like  one  of  those  in  Pameire  "  Her- 
mit,"  which,  though  a  seeming  chance, 
was  of  purpose,  and  most  impor- 
tant. -. 

Now,  here  is  an  extraoromwy 
coincidence  between  a  fact  and  a 
dream,  or  a  visioa,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  yet  was  of  no  result— I 
know  it  to  be  true.  And  you  Imow, 
Ensebius,  my  excellent,  truth-telhng, 

worthy  Mrs  H ,  who  formerly  kept 

a  large  school  at .    One  mormng 

early,  the  whole  house  was  awakened 
by  the  screams  of  one  of  the  pupils. 
She  was  in  hysterics ;  and,  from  time 
to  time,  fainting  away  m  an  agony  of 
distress.  She  said  she  ha4  seen  her 
grandfather— that  he  was  dead,  and 
they  would  bory  him  alive.  In  due 
time,  the  poat  brought  a  letter— the 
grandfather  teas  dead.  Letters  were 
written  to  the  friends  to  announce 
the  dream  or  vision,  and  the  bunal 


could  be  more  natural  than  the  fear 
of  burying  him  alive  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  girl,  unacquainted  with 
death,  imd  averse  to  persuade  herself 
that  the  peiBon  she  had  seen  could  be 
leally  dead.   Now,  my  dear  Eusebius, 

you  know  Meb  H r,  and  cannot 

4o«bt  the  fact. 

Caaea  of  this  kind  are  so  many, 
and  well  authenticated,  that  one 
knows  not  where  to  choose. 

Tam  multa  loquacem 


ti 


DelBSBsre  valent  Fabimn." 

I  think  you  knew  the  worthy  and 

amiable    Mr   ,    who    had   the 

charge  of  the  valuable  museum  at 

.    I  well  remember  hearing  this 

narrated  of  him,  long  before  his  death. 
He  stated,  that  one  day  opening  a 
case,  he  heard  a  voice  issue  from  it^ 
which  said—"  In  three  days  you  shall 
die."    He  became  ill,  and  sent  for  Dr 

p ,  the  very  celebrated  physician. 

It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  him. 
The  third  day  arrived.  The  kmd 
physician  sat  with  him  till  the  hour 
was  past.  He  did  not  then  diel 
Did  he,  however,  mistake  or  miscal- 
culate the  meaning  of  the  voice  ?  He 
died  that  very  day  three  years  !  !  No- 
thing can  be  more   authentic  than 

this. 

When  I  was  in  town  in  the  sum- 
mer, Ensebius,  I  spent  an  agreeable 
day  with  my  friends,  the  C — ^s. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  a  human  being 
more  incapable  of  letting  an  idea, 
a  falsehood  of  imagination,  run 
away  with  his  sober  judgment.  Ho 
has  a  habit,  I  should  say,  more  than 
most  men,  of  tying  himself  down  to 
matters  of  fact.  I  copy  for  you  an 
extract  from  a  diaiy ;  it  was  taken 

down  that  night.    "  Mr  C has 

just  told  me  the  following  very  curious 
circumstance :— Some  years  ago,  Mrs 

C being  not  in  good  health,  they 

determined  to  spend  some  weeks  in 
the  country.  His  father  was  then  m 
his  house.  They  separated  —  tho 
father,  to  his  own  home  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London,  and  Mr  and 

Mrs  C to  visit  the  brother  of 

Mrg  C ,  a  cleryman,  and  resident 

upon  his  Uving,  in  Suffolk.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  there  was  a  large 
assembly  of  friends,  in  consequence 
of  some  church  business.    There  was 
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church  service — in  the  midst  of  which 

Mr  C- suddenly  felt  an  irresistible 

desire  to  return  to  his  house  in  town. 
He  knew  not  why.  It  was  in  vain 
he  reasoned  with  himself — go  he 
must,  forced  by  an  impulse  for  which 
ho  could  in  no  way  account.  It 
would  distress  his  friends— particu- 
larly on  snch  an  occasion.  He  could 
not  help  it.    He  communicated  his 

intention  to  Mrs  C ;  begged  her 

to  tell  no  one,  lest  he  should  give 
trouble  by  havmg  the  carnage ;— his 
resolution  was  instantly  taken,  to  quit 
the  church  at  once,  to  walk  about  six 
miles  to  meet  the  coach  if  possible ;  if 
not,  detei-mining  to  walk  all  night,  a 
distance  of  thirty- two  miles.  He  did 
quit  the  chmxh,  walked  the  six  miles, 
was  in  time  to  take  the  coach,  reached 
Xiondon,  and  his  own  home.  The 
intelligence  he  found  there  was,  that 
Ills  father  was  dangerously  ill.  He 
went  to  him— found  him  dying— and 
learned  that  he  had  told  those  about 
him  that  he  knew  he  should  see  his 
son.  That  wish  was  gratified,  which 
could  not  have  been  but  for  this  sud- 
den impulse  and  resolution.  His 
father  expired  in  his  arms." 

It  is  cm*ious  that  his  father  had  told 
him  a  dream  which  he  had  had  some 
years  before — that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  some  convulsion  of  nature,  where 
death  was  inevitable,  and  that  then 
the  only  one  of  his  children  who  came 

to  him  was  my  friend  Mr  C , 

which  was  thus  in  a  manner  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  his  death. 

I  know  not  if  some  persons  are  na- 
turally more  under  these  and  suchlike 
mysterious  influences.  There  was 
another  occurrence  which  much  affect- 
ed Mr  C .  He  went  into  Glou- 
cestershire to  visit  a  brother.  I  do 
not  think  the  brother  was  ill.  All  the 
way  that  he  went  in  the  coach,  he  had, 
to  use  his  own  words,  a  death- smell 
which  very  much  annoyed  him.  Leav- 
ing the  coach,  he  walked  towards  his 
brother's  house  greatly  depressed ;  so 
much  so,  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  sat  on  a  stone  bv  the  way,  deeply 
agitated,  and  could  not  account  for 
the  feeling.  He  arrived  in  time  only 
to  see  his  brother  expure.  I  do  not 
know,  Ensebius,  how  yon  can  wish 
for  better  evidence  of  facts  so  extra- 
ordinary.   Mr  C 's  character  is 

sofflcient  voucher. 


Here  is  another  of  these  extnonH- 
nary  coincidences  which  I  have  bea 

told  by  my  friend  Mrs  S ,  niect 

to  the  Rev.  W.  Carr,  whom  sbe  hii 
VC17  frequently  heard  narrate  the  fol- 
lowing:— A  farmer's  wife  at  Bokoa 
Abbey,  came  to  him,  the  Rev.  W.  Cur, 
in  great  agitation,  and  told  him  she 
had  passed  a  dreadful  night,  havicg 
dreamed  that  she  saw  Mr  Richard, 
(brother  to  Rev.  W.  Carr ;)  that  <h 
saw  him  in  great  distress,  stmggliog 
in  the  water,  with  his  portmanteau oa 
his  shoulders,  escaping  from  a  bnmiog 
ship;  and  she  begged  the  famikto 
write  to  know  if  Mr  Richard  wis 
safe.  It  was  exactly  accordug  to 
the  dream ;  he  had,  at  the  very  time, 
so  escaped  from  the  burning  of  (I  b^ 
lieve)  the  Boyne.  How  like  is  this  to 
some  of  the  mesmeric  visions!  I  in 
assured  of  the  truth  of  the  followiBg, 
by  one  who  knew  the  circumstaoce. 
One  morning,  as  Mrs  F was  sit- 
ting in  her  room,  a  person  came  in 
and  told  her  he  had  had  a  very  siDgn- 
lar  dream ;  that  he  had  been  sitting 

with  her  sister,  Mrs  B ^k,  when 

some  one  came  into  the  room  wiih 
distressing  intelligence  about  her  has- 
band.  Though  it  could  not  haveheea 
there  known  at  the  time,  Mr  B^ — k 
had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  had  met  at 
Newcastle ;  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  profane 
character.  One  of  them  saddenlj 
started,  and  cried,  "What's  that?''- 
and  saw  a  coffin.  The  others  saw  it ; 
and  one  said — "It  is  mine :  I  see  my- 
self in  it  I "  In  twenty-four  hom^  he 
was  a  corpse. 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  yon,  Ense- 
bius, that  when  I  dined  with  Miss 

A ,  in  town,  she  told  me  a  cnri- 

ous  story  about  a  black  boy.  I  have 
been  since  favoured  with  the  particn« 
lars,  and  copy  part  of  the  letter; 
weigh  it  well,  and  tell  me  what  yon 
think  of  such  coincidenoes — ^if  yon 
are  satisfied  that  there  Is  nothing  bnt 
chance  in  the  matter. 

"  Now  for  the  little  black  boy.  In 
the  year  1813, 1  was  at  the  house  of 

Sir  J.  W.  S— th  of  D Honsc, 

near  Bl — -d,  who  then  resided  in 
Portman  Sqnare,  and  a  Mr  L— r  of 
Norfolk,  a  great  fnend  of  Sir  John's, 
was  of  the  party.    Oa  coming  mto 
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the  room,  he  said — *'  I  have  just  been 
calling  on  onr  old  Cambridge  friend, 

H n,  who  returned  the  other  day 

from  India ;  and  he  haa  been  telling 
rae  a  very  curions  thing  which  hap- 
pened in  his  family.  He  had  to  go 
«p  the  country  to  a  very  remote  part, 
ou  some  law  business,  and  he  left 
Mrs  H n  at  heme,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sister  and  that  lady's 

husband.  The  night  after  Mr  H n 

went  away,  the  brother-in-law  was 
awakened  by  the  screams  of  his  own 
wife  in  her  sleep ;  she  had  dreamed  that 

alittle  black  boy,  Mr  H n's  servant, 

who  had  attended  him,  was  murder- 
ing him.  He  woke  her,  and  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  quiet  her,  and 
convince  her  that  her  fears  were  the 
effects  of  a  bad  dream,  produced  pro- 
bably by  indigestion,  he  was  roused 
by   the    alarming   shrieks    of   Mrs 

H ^n,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining 

room.  On  going  to  her,  he  found  her, 
too,  just  awakening  after  a  horrid 
dream — the  little  Indian  boy  was 
murdering  her  husband.  He  used  the 
same  arguments  with  her  that  he  had 
already  found  answer  in  quieting  his 
own  wife ;  but,  in  his  own  mind,  he 
felt  very  anxious  for  tidings  from  Mr 

11 n.  To  their  great  surprise,  that 

gentleman  made  his  appearance  the 
next  evening,  though  he  bad  expected 
to  be  absent  above  a  week.  He  looked 
ill  and  dejected.  They  anxiously 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
Nothing,  but  that  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  acting  in  a  weak,  foolish 
manner.  He  hftd  dreamed  that  his 
attendant,  the  little  black  boy,  in- 
tended to  murder  him  ;  and  the  dream 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  nerves 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
the  boy,  but  dismissed  him  at  once 
without  any  explanation.  Finding 
he  could  not  go  on  without  an  atten-, 
dant,  he  had  returned  home  to  prociu-e 
one ;  but  as  he  had  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suspect  the  boy  of  any  ill  in- 
tention, he  felt  very  angry  with  him- 
self for  minding  a  dream.    Dear  Mrs 

H n  was  much  struck  with  this 

story ;  but  she  used  to  say — unless  it 
were  proved  that  the  boy  really  had 
the  intention  of  murdering  his  master, 
the  dreams  were  for  nothing.' " 

In  this  instance  a  murder  may  have 
been  prevented  by  these  dreams ;  for 
if  merely  coincidence?,  and  without 


an  object,  the  wonder  of  coincidences 
is  great  indeed;  for  it  is  not  one  dream, 
but  three,  and  of  three  persons. 

Things  apparently  of  little  conse- 
quence are  yet  curious  for  observa- 
tion. Our  friend  K n,  and  two  or 

three  other  friends,  some  months  ago 
went  on  an  excursion  together.  Their 
first   point  was  Bath,  where   they 

meant  to  remain  some  time.  K u 

dreamed  on  Friday  tliey  were  to  start 
on  Saturday ;  that  there  was  a  great 
confusion  at  the  railway  station ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  reaching  Bath 
for  them.  They  went,  however,  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  and  he  told  his  dream 
when  in  the  carriage.  One  of  the 
party  immediately  repeated  the  old 
saying — 

*^  A  Friday's  dream  on  Saturday  told. 
Will  bo  snre  to  come  true  ere  the 
day  is  old." 

There  was  no  accident  to  the  train ; 
but,  instead  of  finding  themselves  at 
Bath,  they  found  themselves  at  Bris- 
tol— having,  in  their  conversation, 
neglected  to  notice  that  they  had  pass- 
ed Bath.  They  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  confusion,  and 
difficulty  In  getting  their  luggage.  I 
know  you  too  well,  Eusebius,  not  to 
hear,  by  anticipation,  your  laughter 
at  this  trifling  affair,  and  the  wit  with 
which  for  a  few  moments  you  will 
throw  off  your  ridicule.  You  may 
ask,  if  the  shooting  of  your  corns  are 
not  as  sure  and  as  serious  prognosti- 
cations ?  Be  it  so ;  and  why  not,  Eu- 
sebius ?  You  can  tell  by  them  what 
weather  to  expect;  and,  after  all, 
you  know  little  more  of  the  material 
world,  less  of  the  immaterial,  and  no- 
thing of  their  mystical  union.  No- 
thing now,  past,  present,  and  future, 
may  be  but  terms  for  we  know  not 
whajt,  and  cannot  comprehend  how 
they  can  be  lost  in  an  eternity.  There 
they  become  submerged.  So  take 
the  thing  represented,  not  the  paltry, 
perhaps  ridiculous,  one  through  which 
it  is  represented.  It  is  the  picture, 
the  attitude,  the  position,  the  undig- 
nified familiarity  of  yourself  with  the 
defects  of  your  own  person,  that 
make  the  ridiculous  ;  but  there  is 
grave  philosophy,  nevertheless,  to  be 
drawn  from  «very  atom  of  your  own 
person,  if  you  view  it  aright.  I  have 
heard  you  eloquent  against  the  *^  by- 
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pocrite  Cicero,"  as  yoa  called  him, 
for  his  saying,  that  one  Augur  meet- 
ing another  could  scarcely  help 
laughing.  If  mankind  chose  augury 
as  a  sign,  it  might  have  been  permit- 
ted them  to  find  a  sign  in  it.  But 
this  is  pliltiging  into  deeper  matter, 
and  one  which  you  will  think  a  quag- 
mire, wherein  wiser  thoughts  may 
flounder  and  be  lost.  When  the  offi- 
cers of  Hannibal's  army  were  heard 
to  laugh  by  the  soldiery  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Canne,  they  took 
it  as  a  good  omen.  It  was  generally 
received,  and  the  day  was  fatal  to 
the  Romans.  *^  Possunt  quia  posse 
videntur,"  you  will  say ;  but  whence 
comes  the  "  videntur  ?  "  There,  Eu- 
sebius,  you  beg  the  whole  question. 
The  wonders  and  omens,  gravely  re- 
lated by  Livy,  at  least  portray  a  ge- 
neral feeling — an  impression  before 
events.  In  the  abseuce  of  a  better 
religion,  I  would  not  have  quarrelled 
with  the  superstition,  and  veiy  much 
join  you  in  your  condemnation  of  the 
passage  in  Cicero. 

The  fatal  necessity  of  event  upon 
event,  of  omen,  dream,  and  vision,  is 


the  great  characteristic  of  the,  won- 
drous Greek  drama.  So  awfully  por- 
trayed is  the  (EtHpus — and  wiiJi 
more  grand  and  prophetic  mystery 
pervading  the  Agamemnon.  Had  it 
not  been  congenial  with  popular  be^ 
lief,  it  could  never  have  been  so  re- 
ceived ;  nor,  indeed,  could  sooKwhat 
similar  (though  degraded  from  their 
high  authority,  as  standing  leas 
by  their  amidgamatieii  with  a 
creed)  eharacteiistics  in  soBie  of 
plays  of  our  own  Shakepeare  hmv^ 
toadied  the  mind  te  wondenBeBl, 
had  there  been  no  Innate  ftdfiag  to 
which  they  mighty  and  withoat  effbct^ 
unite.  The  progreaS)  however,  of  tke 
omen  and  vision,  dearor  aotd  clearer^ 
pointing  to  the  very  deed,  and  even 
while  its  enactment  has  commeaced, 
and  that  fataUty  by  which  (propbetlCy 
too)  the  plainest  propliecy  is  unheed- 
ed, contemned,  and  the  Prophetess 
herself  doomed,  and  knowing  herself 
doomed,  may  be  considered  as  an 
epitome  of  the  Grecian  creeds  npoa 
tlie  subject.  It  was  no  vulgar  p«a- 
ning  spirit  that  designated  the  very 
name  of  Helen  as  a  cursing  omen. 


Helen,  the  destroyer— yes,  that  was 
her  significant  name.  The  present 
King  of  the  French  was  not  allowed 
to  assume  the  title  of  Yalois,  which 
was,  strictly  speaking,  his,  and  in- 
stead assumed  that  of  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  on  account  of  an  evil  omen  attach- 
ed to  the  former  name ;  and  that  evil 
omen  originating  in  a  curious  fact, 
the  seeing  of  a  spectre  by  that  Ger- 
man princess  who  succeeded  the 
poisoned  sister  of  our  second  Charles. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  modem  his- 
tory more  analogous  to  the  fatafities 
of  the  Grecian  drama  than  those  sin- 
gular passages  relating  to  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  We 
have  the  gravest  authority  of  the 
gravest  historians,  that  prophecies, 
warnings,  and  omens  so  prepared 
Henry  for  his  death,  that  he  waited 
for  it  with  a  calm  resignation,  as  to 
an  irresistible  fatality.  "  In  fact," 
(says  an  eloquent  writer  in  Maga  of 


April  1840,)  "  it  Is  te  this  attitude  of 
listening  expectation  in  the  king,  and 
breathless  waitmg  for  the  blow,  tkat 
Schiller  alludes  in  that  ftat  speedi  oT 
Widlenstein  to  his  sister,  iHtere  he 
notices  the  funeral  knells  that  soand- 
ed  coDtinuaJly  hi  Heniy's  ean ;  aad, 
above  all,  his  prophetic  instnict,  tha4 
caught  the  sound  from  a  far  distance 
of  his  murderer's  motions,  that  eould 
distingnisfa,  ami^t  all  the  tmnnlt  of 
a  mighty  Capital,  those  stealthT* 
steps." 

And  does  it  seem  bo  ertrange  toyoo, 
Eusebius,  if  the  ear  and  the  ey^ 
those  outposts,  as  it  were,  of  the  ever 
watchful,  spuritna),  and  lateHectual 
sentmels  witl^  man,  coevey  the  se- 
cret intelUgences  that  most  coneem 
him?  What  is  there,  Emeiiua,  ae 
marvellous  to  your  eoBceptioa,  i^ 
there  be  sympathy  more  than  electric 
between  those  two  worlds,  outer  Na» 
ture  and  Man  himself?  If  eartii,  that 
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with  him  and  for  him  partook  of  one 
curse,  with  all  its  accompanying  chain 
and  interchange  of  elements,  be  still 
one  with  him,  in  utterance  and  signi- 
fication, whether  of  his  weal  or  woe. 
The  snnshine  and  the  gloom  enter 
into  him,  and  are  his;  they  reflect 
his  feelings,  or  rather  they  are  his 
feelings,  ahnost  become  his  fleah-^ 
they  are  his  bodily  sensations.  The 
winds  and  the  waters,  in  their  gentler 
breathings  and  their  anllen  roar,  are 
but  the  mnsic  of  his  mind,  echo  hia 
joys,  his  passions,  or  fanereally  re* 
hearse  Uie  dirge  of  his  fate. 

Beject  not,  my  Eusefoins,  any  hci, 
because  it  seems  little  and  trifling ;  a 
mite  is  a  wonder  in  creation,  from 
which  deep,  hidden  truths  present 
themselves.  It  was  a  heathen 
thought,  an  imperfect  conception  of 
the  wide  sympathy  of  all  nature,  and 
of  that  meaning  which  eyery  particle 
of  it  can  convey,  and  more  signifi- 
cantly as  we  calculate  our  knowledge ; — 
it  was  a  heathen  thouglit,  that  the 
poet  should  lament  the  unlikeness  of 
the  flowers  of  the  field  to  man  in  their 
fall  and  reappearance.  It  was  not 
the  blessing  given  to  his  times  to  see 
the  perfectness  of  the  truth — the 
*'*'  non  omnis  moriar"  indicated  even 
in  his  own  lament.* 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  our 
friend  H — ^1 — r  looked  in  upon  me, 
and  enquired  what  I  was  about ;  I  told 
him  I  was  writing  to  you,  and  the 
subject  of  my  letter.    He  is  this  mo- 


ment gone,  and  has  left  with  me  these 
two  incidents.  They  came  within  his 
own  experience.  He  remembers,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  in  a  room 
with  several  of  his  brothers,  some  of 
whom  were  unwell,  yet  not  seriously 
ilL  On  a  sudden,  there  was  a  great 
noise,  so  great,  that  it  eeuld  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  but  the  firing  of  a 
pistol — ^a  pane  in  the  window  was 
broken ;  not,  he  said,  to  pUees,  but 
Uterally  to  a  powder  of  glass.  AH  in 
the  house  heard  it,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  which  struck 
them  as  very  strange.  The  servants 
froiy  below,  and  their  mother  from 
above,  rushed  into  the  room,  fearing 
one  of  them  might  have  been  shot. 
The  mother,  when  she  saw  how  it 
was,  told  H — 1 — r  that  his  brother, 
who  did  not  hear  the  noise,  she  knew 
it  well,  would  die.  At  tbat  same  hour 
next  day  that  brother  did  die. 

The  other  story  is  more  singular. 
His  family  were  very  intimate  with 
an6tber,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  an  only  daughter — a  child.  Of 
her  the  father  was  so  fond,  that  he 
was  never  happy  but  when  she  waa 
with  him.  It  happened  that  he  lost 
his  health,  and  during  his  long  illness, 
continually  fw'ayed  that,  when  he  was 
gone,  his  diild  too  should  be  shortly 
taken  from  this  world,  and  tibat  he 
might  ))e  with  her  in  a  better.  He 
died — when,  a  short  time  after  hia 
death,  the  duld,  who  was  in  perfect 
health,  came  rushing  into  the  presence 


*  Ton  remember  the  meUuMsholy  music  of  the  Imes  of  Mesehiia  >— 
<**A/^A#  rai  fAoka^at  fiiv  6Tav  xara  xaarw  IXuwoj 

^AfAfisi  ^  hi  fi,tydXoi  xai  xa^rt^oi  fi  (fopoi  &vd^fg, 
*(yjr'r6rt  'X^utra  ^av&i/U>s$,  avdxotft  U  %^ov/  xotXa 


»r 


Accept  of  this  attempt  :— 

Alas !  alas  I  the  mallowsi  though  they  wither  where  they  lie. 
And  all  the  fresh  and  pleasant  herbs  within  the  garden  die. 
Another  year  they  shall  appear,  and  still  fresh  bloom  supply. 

But  we.  Great  men,  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  brave. 
When  once  we  fall  into  the  earth,  our  nourriture  that  gave. 
Long  alienee  keep  of  endless  sleep,  within  the  hollow  grave. 
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of  her  mother,  from  a  little  room 
i^'hich  looked  out  upon  a  court,  bat 
from  which  there  was  no  entrance 
to  the  room — she  came  roshtng  to  her 
mother,  calling  ont — **  Oh,  papa,  papa! 
I  have  seen  papa  in  the  court,  and  he 
called  me  to  him.  I  must  go — open 
the  door  for  me — do,  mamma  I  I  mast 
^0,  for  he  called  me."  Within  twen- 
ty-four hours  that  child  was  dead. 
Now,  said  H — ^1 — ^r,  I  knew  this  to  be 
ft  fact,  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any 
fact,  for  our  families  were  like  one 
family.  Sweet  image  of  infant  and 
of  parental  love ! — ^let  as  excnse  the 
prayer,  by  that  of  the  ancient  qio- 
^her,  who,  when  her  sons  dragged 
her  chariot  to  the  temple,  prayed 
tliat  they  might  receive  from  the  gods 
what  was  best  for  them — and  they 
were  found  dead  in  the  temple.  How 
beautiful  is  the  smile  of  the  sleeping 
infant !  "  Holds  it  not  converse  with 
angels?"  the  thought  is  natural — mi- 
nistering spirits  may  be  unseen  around 
us,  and  in  all  space,  and  love  the 
whispering  speech  in  the  ear  of  sleep- 
ing innocence ;  there  is  visible  joy  in 
the  face,  yet  bow  little  can  it  know 
-of  pleasurable  sensations,  communis 
-cable  through  this  world's  objects? 
How  know  we  bnt  the  sense  must  be 
deteriorated,  to  make  it  serviceable 
for  the  lower  purposes  for  which  in 
part  the  child  is  bom? — as  the  air 
we  breathe  must  have  something  of 
poison,  or  it  would  be  too  pure  for 
mortal  beings.  Look  down  some 
lengthening  valley  from  a  height, 
Eusebius,  at  the  hour  of  twilight, 
when  all  lands,  their  marks  and  boun- 
<larics,  grow  dim,  and  only  here  and 
there  the  scant  light  indicates  lowly 
<dwcllings,  shelters  of  humanity  in 
earth's  sombre  bosom,  and  mark  the 
vast  space  of  vapour  that  fills  all 
between,  and  touches  all,  broods  over 
all— can  you.  think  this  little  world 
of  life,  that  you  know  by  having 
walked  its  path,  and  now  see  so  in- 
distinguishable, to  bo  the  all  of  exist- 
ence before  you?  Lone  indeed  would  be 
the  world  were  there  nothing  better 
than  ourselves  in  it.  No  beings  to 
watch  for  us,  to  warn  us,  to  defend 
us  from  **  the  Power  of  the  Air : " 
ministering  spirits — and  why  not  of 
the  departed  ? — may  be  there.  If  there 
be  those  that  in  darkness  persuade  to 
ovil — and  in  winter  nights,  the  winds 


that  shake  the  casement  seem  to  de* 
note  to  the  guilty  conscience  the  pre- 
sence of  avenging  fiends — take  we 
not  peace  and  wholesome  suggestion 
from  milder  influences  of  air  and  sun- 
shine ?  Brighter  may  be,  perhaps,  the 
child^s  vision  than  oars ;  as  it  grows 
for  the  toil  and  work  for  which  it  is 
destined,  there  comes  another  picture 
of  a  stem  and  new  reality,  and  that 
which  brought  the  smile  of  joy  npon 
the  face,  is  but  as  a  dissolving  view ; 
and  then  he  becomes  fully  fitted  for 
hnmanity,  of  which  he  was  before  bat 
the  embryo.  And  even  in  his  pro* 
gress,  if  he  keep  charge  of  his  mind, 
in  purity  and  in  love,  seem  there  not 
ministering  spirits,  that  spread  before 
him,  in  the  mirage  of  the  mind,  scenes 
that  look  like  a  new  creation?  and 
pedants,  in  their  kind,  call  this  the 
poet's  fancy,  his  imagination. 

Lately  I  have  spent  a  month  by 
the  sea :  the  silent  roclcs  seemed  sig* 
nificant  in  thehr  overhanging  look, 
and  silence,  as  listening  to  the  inces- 
sant sea.  It  wonld  be  painfnl  to  think 
every  thing  insensible  about  us,  but 
ourselves.  I  wonder  not  that  the  rod^s, 
the  woods,  and  wilds,  were  peopled 
by  ancient  Mythologists ;  and  with 
bcines,  too,  with  whom  hnmanity 
could  sympathize.  I  would  not  think. 
that  the  greater  part  of  tiie  euth's 
islands  and  continents  were  given  ap 
to  hearts  insensate;  that  there  were 
nothing  better  than  wildernesses  <^ 
chattering  apes— ^o  sounds  more  ra^ 
tional  than 

«'  The  wolf  *a  wild  howl  on  UUluki  s 
there." 

I  would  rather  think  that  there  are 
myriads  of  beings  of  higher  nature 
than  ourselves,  whose  passage  is  iim 
tfonf^ct,  and  whose  home  is  ubiquity ; 
and  such  as  these  may  have  their 
missions  to  us,  and  may  sometimes 
take  the  dying  breath  of  father  or  of 
brother  in  far-off  seas,  and  instinct 
with,  and  maintaining  in  themselves, 
made  visible,  that  poor  remnant  of 
life,  stand  at  a  moment  at  the  bed- 
sideof  beloved  relatives,  even  in  most 
distant  lands,  and  give  to  each  a  bless- 
ed interchange  and  intelligence.  In 
every  sense,  indeed,  we  "  see  but  in 
part.*'  In  the  dulness  of  the  day,  we 
see  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  living  things 
that  people  the  ground ;  a  gleam  of 
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Bunsbine  instantly  discovers  to  ns  in 
leaf  and  flower  a  little  world ;  and 
conld  wo  but  remove  this  outward 
fog,  Ibis  impure  atmosphere  of  our 
mortal  senses,  that  whicli  may  be 
occasionally  granted  at  dying  hour, 
we  might  behold  all  space  peopled 
with  the  glory  of  created  beings. 
There  is  a  beautiful  truth  of  best 
feeling  hidden  in  the  superstition,  that 
atone  particular  moment  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
go  down  on  their  kneed  amidst  the 
darkness,  seen  alone  by  their  Creator's 
eye,  and  by  that  angelic  host  that 
fiing  again  the  first  divine  hymn  of 
Palestine. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  sailors  are, 
what  we  choose  to  call,  more  supersti- 
tious than  landsmen ;  with  but  a  plank 
between  them  and  death — ^unfathom- 
able seas  around  them,  whose  depths 
are  continual  wonder,  from  whose 
unseen  treasure-house,  the 

"  billows  roll  ashore 

The  berjl  and  the  golden  ore." 

Seas  and  skies  with  the  great  attri- 
bute of  life,  motion — their  very  ship 
a  personification,  as  it  were  a  living 
creature— cut  off,  separated  as  they 
are  for  the  most  part,  from  cities,  and 
the  mind-lowering  ways  of  cities, 
which  they  see  recede  from  them  and 
melt  into  utter  insignificance,  leaving 
for  companionship  but  the  winds  and 
the  waters.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  if,  with  warm  wishes  and 
affections  in  their  breasts,  their  ima- 
ginations shape  the  clouds  and  mista 
into  being,  messengers  between  them 
and  the  world  they  have  all  but  lost? 
The  stars,  those  "  watches  of  the 
night,"  to  them  are  not  the  same, 
changing  yet  ever  significant.  Even 
the  waters  about  them,  which  by  day 
ore  apparently  without  a  living  thing 
beyond  the  life  of  their  own  motion, 
in  the  darkness  glittering  with  ani- 
mated fire ;  can  we  wonder,  then,  if 
their  thoughts  rise  from  these  myriad, 
invisible,  lucent  worms  of  the  sea,  to 
a  faith  in  the  more  magnificent  beings 
who  "  clothe  themselves  with  light ;" 
and  if  they  believe  that  such  are  pre- 
sent, unseen,  commissioned  to  gnard 
and  guide  them  in  ways  perilous  and 


obscure  ?  Seamen,  accnstomed  to  ob- 
serve signs  in  their  great  solitudev 
unattracted  by  the  innumerable  sighta 
and  businesses  of  other  life,  are  ever 
open  and  ready  to  receive  signs  and 
aignifications  even  of  omen  and  viaion  ; 
whereas  he  that  is  engaged  in  crowded 
street  and  market,  heeds  no  sign^ 
though  it  were  offered,  bnt  that  which 
his  little  and  engrossing  interests 
make  for  him;  he,  indeed,  may  re- 
ceive *^  angels*  visits  unaware.'* 
Omens,  dreams,  and  visions  are  to 
seamen  more  real,  more  frequent,  as 
more  congenial  with  their  wants; 
and  some  extraordinary  cases  hare 
even  been  registered  in  ships*  logs^ 
not  resting  on  the  credibility  of  one 
bnt  of  a  crew,  and  such  logs,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  have  been  admitted  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  judicature.  Am  I 
led  away  by  the  subject,  Ensebins  ? 
You  will  say  I  am ;  yet  I  conld  go 
on — the  wonder  increases — ^Uie  com- 
mon earth  is  not  their  snre  grave— 

**  Nothing  of  them  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.** 

Bnt  I  must  not  pnrsue  this,  lest,  in 
your  wit,  yon  find  reason  to  compare 
me  to  that  great  philosopher,  who 
gravely  asserted  that  he  had  dis- 
covered how  to  make  a  mermaid,  bnt 
abstained  from  using  the  receipt ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  are  not  likely  to 
resemble  the  learned  Dr  Farmer,  who 
folded  down  the  page  for  future  ex- 
periment.* 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  I  was 
discussing  subjects  of  this  kind  with 

our  acute  friend  S- — V .  I  send 

you  a  letter  received  from  him,  writ- 
ten, I  presume,  more  for  yon  than 
myself;  for  I  told  him  I  was  on  the 
point  of  answering  yours,  which  he 
read.  His  attempt  to  account  for 
any  of  his  stories  by  common  coin- 
cidences, is  rather  indicative  of  his 
naturally  inquisitive  mind  than  of  his 
real  belief;  and  I  suspect  he  has  been 
led  into  that  train  of  argument  by  his 
hostility  to  mesmerism,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  cheat  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  ho  cannot  but  see  that, 
granting  mesmerism,  the  step  in  be- 
lief beyond  is  easy.  He  would,  there- 
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ore,  have  no  sacli  stepping  stone ; 
and  lest  confidence  in  dreams,  omens, 
I0C.,  8iK>n]d  make  mesmerism  more 
credible,  he  has  been  a  little  disposed 
to  trim  his  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Yon  will  Jodge  for  yoorsdf— 
here  is  his  letter: — 

**  My  dear --^ — ^Yoi  desire  me 

to  give  you  a  written  aeoonnt  of  tiia 
drnuas  whidi  I  related  to  yon  when 
we  latdy  met,  and  amnsed  onrsdves 
with  spoonlations  on  theae  mysterioas 
phenomena. 

^^  Dream  L — Mrs  X ..  when  a 


^' Dream  IL-^Geuenl    D 


child,  was  attached  to  Captain  T ^ 

RN.  She  had  been  brof^ht  up  from 
infancy  by  her  nncle  and  aont,  with 
whom  she  resided,  and  with  whom 

Captain  T had  long   been   on 

terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
and  regard.    At  the  time  to  which  I 

now  refer,  Captain  T commanded 

a  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  been  6tati<med  for  some  months ; 
letters  had  been  occasionally  received 
from  him  -,  bis  health  had  not  suffered 
from  the  climate,  nor  had  any  of  bis 
friends  Id  England  the  least  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  man  of  his  age,  good 
constitution,  and  temperate  habits,  by 
whom  also  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged  had  been  eagerly  desired, 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
diseases   of  these  latitudes.      One 

mominff   Mrs    X ,    (then   Miss 

X ,;  iH[^>eared  at  the  breakfast 

table  with  an  expression  of  grief  on 
her  countanance,  that  at  once  induced 
her  nncle  and  aunt  to  ask  the  cause. 
She  said,  that  she  had  dreamed  that 

Captain  T had  died  of  fever  In 

the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  intelli- 
gence had  been  sent  in  a  large  letter 
to  her  uncle.  The  young  lady's  uncle 
and  aunt  both  represented  to  her  the 
weakness  of  yielding  to  the  impression 
of  a  dream,  and  she  appeared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  good  sense  of  their 
remonstrances— when,  shortly  after, 
the  servant  brought  in  the  letter-case 
from  the  Post-office,  and  when  her 
nncle  had  unlocked  it,  and  was  taking 
out  the  letters,  (there  were  several,) 

Miss    X instantly   exclaimed, 

pointing  to  one  of  them — *  That's  the 
letter  I  I  saw  it  in  my  dream !  *  It 
was  the  letter — a  large  letter,  of  an 
offidal  fliae,  addressed  to  her  nnde, 
and  conveying  precisely  the  event 
which  Miss  X had  aononnced. 


K.M.,  was  one  morning  coaversiag 

with  tne  on  the  snbject  of  dreama,  aad 

gave  me  the  foUowing  relnlaoi»: — ^^I 

had  the  oommand  of  the  naaiiaca  oa 

board  a  frigate,  and  in  eompaiiy  with 

another  frigate,  (giving  e 

date,)  was  proceeding  to 

when,  on  joinmg  the  hreakfaat 

I  told  my  brother  offioen  tiMit  I  haft 

had  a  very  vivid  and  aingwlAr  dream. 

That  I  had  diBamed  tkat  the  day  «« 

cahn,  as  it  now  waa,  and  br«gki»  faia 

with  aoBie  bazineas  in  the  distaBoe; 

and  tlmt  whilst  we  were  at  break&itv 

as  we  now  are,  the  master^at-anM 

came  in  and  announced  two  sail  hi  the 

distance.     I  thought  we  ali  iBme- 

diately  ran  on  d^—saw   the  two 

ships — ^raade  them  ont  to  be  Freaoh 

frigates,  and  immcdiatdj  gave  ehaae 

to  tiiem.    The  wind  b^ng  ligi»c,  ii 

was  long  before  we  conld  approach 

the  enemy  near  enough  to  eagage 

them ;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  a 

distant  fii-e  was  commenced,  a  abc-t 

from  the  frigate  which  we  attacked, 

carried  away  our  foretopmaat, 

consequently,  we  were  unable  to 

tinue  the   chase.     Our 

also,  had  kept  np  a  distant 

the  other  i^nch  frigate,  bnt  in 

sequence  of  our  damage, 

sail  to  keep  company  tHth  as 

the  night.    On  tlie  following 

ing  the  Fiendi  frigates   had 

tiiehr  escape— no  person   had 

killed  or  ivouaded  on  board 

ship;  but  in  ^e  mondng  ww 

haHed  byoureompanioB,  a^teid 

she  had  lost  two  nen.    fSheitl 

whilst  my  brotfaer-offioenweie 

comments  on  my  dreaia — aad 

the  breakfast  table  was  cleared, 

master-at-arms  made  his 

announcing,  to  the  great  Bnifiiiie  ef aB 

present,  two  sail  in  the  dJetnee ;  ^aad 

General  D assvred  me  Aat  oa 

reachhig  the  dedc  they  appeared  ia 
him  predsdy  the  aame  m  plaoa 
and  ^anee  ae  in  his  dream) — ^tkm 
chase—the  distant  action-^the  Ion  af 
the  topmast — ^f^  escape  of  ihe  eneaiy 
daring  the  night — and  tiie  anBoaae»-> 
ment  ttota  the  companion  frigate  ikai 
she  had  lost  two  men  afl  teefc  plaoa 
precisely  as  lepresented  in  my  dreaau* 
The  General  had  but  just  oondaded 
his  narration,  when  a  coincidence  took 
^aoe,  Uttie  ioBs 
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tliat  of  the  dream  and  its  attendant 
drcnmstances. — The  door  opened, 
aod  a  gentleman  rushed  into  the  room 
"widi  aU  diat  eagerness  which  charac- 
terises the  imexpected  meeting  of 
warm  friends  after  a  long  absence — 
and  ijfimediately  after  the  first  cordial 

greetings,  General  D said — ^JUj 

dear  F ,  it  is  most  sfngnlar,  that 

i^hongfa  we  have  not  met  dnrnig  the 
last  tlSfii^  years,  asd  I  had  not  ^e 
most  distant  expectatioa  of  seeing  or 
hearing  from  yoo,  yet  jon  were  in  ray 
tiionghts  not  five  minntes  ago— >I  was 
rriating  to  my  fiiend  my  extraor- 
dinary dream  when  on  board  the 
*— ;  yon  were  present,  aad  cuinot 
have  forgotten  it.'  Major  F re- 
plied, that  he  reraembidred  it  most 
accurately,  and,  at  his  fr4eBd*s  request, 
related  it  to  me,  in  every  particular 
correspondent  with  the  General's  ac- 
count. 

"  What  I  now  relate  to  you  cannot 
be  called  a  dream,  but  it  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  *  those  shadowy  tribes  of 
mind'  which  constitute  our  sleeping 
phantasmagoria.  Catling  one  morn- 
ing on  my  friend,  Mrs  D m,  who 

had  for  some  time  resided  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I  found  her  greatly 
distressed  at  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  she  had  just  received.     The 

letter  was  from  her  sister,  Mrs  B ^ 

who  was  on  her  return  to  England, 

OB  board  the ,  East  Indiaman, 

accompanied  by  her  two  youngest 
ehihtren,  and  thdr  nnrse  -,  Mr  B  , 
her  husband,  remaining  in  India. 
One  morning,  Aortly  after  tneakfast, 
Mrs  B—  was  sittiog  in  the  cabin, 
widi  many  other  passengers  jn^sent, 
but  not  herself  at  thttt  moment  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  them ; 
when  she  suddenly  tnmed  her  head, 
and  exclaimed  alond,  and  wi(^  ex- 
treme surprise,  *Good  God!  B , 

IS  that  yon?'  At  the  same  moment 
the  children,  who  were  with  their 
nurse  at  a  distant  part  of  the  ship,  too 
far  off,  it  is  stated,  to  have  heard  thenr 
mother's  exclamation,  both  tsried  oat, 

*  Papa !  papa ! '    Mrs  B dedar- 

ed,  that  the  moment  she  spoke,  she 
saw  her  husband  most  distinctly,  but 
the  vision  instantly  vanished.  All 
the  persons  present  noted  the  precise 
time  of  this  singnlar  occurrence,  lat. 
and  long.,  &c.,  and  Mrs  B ^'s  let- 
ter to  her  sister  was  writtai  Imme- 


diately after  it ;  it  was  forwarded  to 
England  by  a  vessel  that  was  expect- 
ed to  reach  home  before  the  East 
Indiaman,  and  which  did  precede  her 
by  some  weeks.  No  reasonings  that 
I  could  offer  were  sufficient  to  relieve 
my  friend's  mind  from  the  conviction 
tiiat  hor  sister  had  lost  her  husband, 
and  that  his  decease  had  been  thus 
mysterionsly  announced  to  her,  until 
letters  arri^  from  Mr  B  ■  ,  attest- 
ing his  perfect  health,  which  he  en- 
joyed for  some  years  after — ^and  I  be- 
Eeve  he  Is  still  living. 

"  To  arriye  at  any  reasonable  con- 
dnsi<m  respecting  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  we  requh*e  data  most  d^cult 
to  be  obtained;  we  should  compare 
authentic  dreams,  faithfully  related, 
with  their  equally  well- attested  at- 
tendant and  precedent  circumstances. 
But  who  can  feel  certain  that  he  cor- 
rectly  relates  even  his  own  dream? 
I  have  many  times  made  the  attempt, 
but  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  that  in 
the  act  of  recording  a  dream,  I  have 
not  given  more  of  order  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  events  than  the  dream 
itself  presented.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  dream,  the  mere  delivery  of  a 
letter,  there  is  no  succession  of  events, 
and  therefore  no  gronnd  to  suppose 
that  any  invention  could  have  been 
added  to  give  it  form  and  consistency. 
The  young  lady  knew  that  her  friend 
was  m  the  West  Indies ;  she  knew, 
too,  the  danger  of  Hiat  climate,  and 
had  often  seen  the  Admiral,  her  nnde, 
receive  official  letters.  Some  tran* 
sient  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  al- 
though too  transient  to  be  remember- 
ed, unquestionably  formed  her  dream. 
That  the  letter  really  arrired  and  con- 
firmed the  event  predicted^  can  oidy 
be  referable^  to  those  coineidencefl 
which  are  not  of  very  uncommon  oc- 
currence in  daily  life.  To  simOar 
causes  I  attribute  the  second  dream ; 
and  even  its  extemal  fulfilment  in  so 
many  particulars  can  hardly  be  deem- 
ed more  extraordinary  than  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  sudden  and  wholly 

unexpected  arrival  of  Mi^or  F , 

just  at  the  very  moment  after  Gene* 

ral  D had  related  to  me  his  dream. 

The  third  narrative  admits  of  an  easy 

solution.    Mrs  B was  not  in  good 

heidth.  Thinking  of  her  husband,  iH 
a  state  of  reverie,  a  morbid  spectrum 
might  be  the  result— distinct  enough 
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to  cause  her  sadden  alarm  and  excla- 
mation   which,  if  the  children  heard, 
(and  children  distinguish  their  mo- 
therms  voice  at  a  considerable  distance 
— the  cabin  door,  too,  might  have  been 
open,  and  the  children  much  nearer 
than  they  were  supposed  to  have  been,) 
would  account  at  once  for  their  call- 
ing out  *•  Papa !  papa  1 '    During  our 
waking  hours,  we  are  never  conscious 
of  any  complete  suspension  of  t)iought, 
even  for  a  moment ;  if  fatigued  by  any 
loDg  and  laborious  mental  exertion, 
such  as  the  solution  of  a  complicated 
mathematical   problem,  how  is    the 
weariness  relieved?    Not  by  listless 
rest  like  the  tired  body,  but  by  a 
change  of  subject — a  change  of  action 
— a  new  train  of  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions.   Are  we,  then,  always  dream- 
ing when  asleep  ?    We  certainly  are 
not  conscious  that  we  are ;  but  it  may 
be  that  in  our  sleep  we  do  not  remem- 
ber our  dreams,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
imperfect  sleep,  or  in  the  act  of  wak- 
ing, that  the  memory  records  them. 
That  dreams  occupy  an  exceedingly 
short  period  of  time,  1  know  from  my 
own  experience ;  for  I  once  had,  when 
a  boy,  a  very  long  dream  about  a  bird, 
which  was  placed  in  an  insecure  place 
in  my  bedroom,  being  attacked  by  a 
cat.    The  fall  of  the  cage  on  the  floor 
awoke  me,  and  I  sprang  out  of  bed 
in  time  to  save  the  bird.    The  dream 
must,  I  think,  have  been  suggested  by 
the  fall  of  the  cage ;  and,  if  so,  my 
seemingly  long  dream  could  only  have 
occupied  a  mere  point  of  time.    I 
have  also  experienced  other  instances 
nearly  similar.    It  seems  reasonable, 
too,  to  suppose  that  this  is  generally 
thci  case ;    for   our  dreams  present 
themselves  to  us  as  pictures,  with  the 
subjects  of  which  we  are  intimately 
acquainted.    I  now  glance  my  eye  at 
4he  fine  landscape   hanging  in  my 
room.    You  may  say  of  it,  a^  Fal- 
/jtaff  said  of  Prince  Henry,  *  By  the 
Lord,  I  know  you  as  well  as  he  that 
made  you.'    Well,  it  is  full  of  sub- 
ject, full  of  varied  beauty  and  grand 
conception — a  *  paulo  majora'  ec- 
logue.   When  I  first  saw  it,  I  could 
barely  read  it  through  in  an  hour. 
For  pictures  that  are  what  pictures 
ought  to  be.  Poems  to  the  eye,  de- 
mand and  repay  this  investigating 
attention — those  that  do  not  demand 
and  suggest  thoughts,  are  not  worth 


a  thought ;  but  this  picture^  now  its 
every  part,  tint,  and  sentiment,  have 
long  been  intimately  known  to  me. 
I  see,  at  a  glance,  its  entire  subject — 
ay,  at  a  glance,  too,  see  the  effect 
which  a  casual  gleam  of  liglit  faaa 
just  thrown  over  it.  Is  it  no%  pro- 
bable, then,  that  our  dreams  may  be 
equally  suggestive,  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  ?  Dreams  that  have  not  some 
connexion,  something  of  a  continuity 
of  events,  however  wild,  are  not 
retained  by  the  memory.  Most  per- 
sons would  find  it  much  more  diflknlc 
to  learn  to  repeat  the  words  in  n  dic- 
tionary, than  a  page  of  x>oetr7  of 
equal  length ;  and  many  dreams  are 
probably  framed  of  very  unconnected 
materials.  In  falluig  asleep,  I  hart 
often  been  consdous  of  the  d^evmng 
of  my  thoughts — ^like  a  regiment  dis- 
missed from  parade,  they  seemed  to 
straggle  away  **  in  most  admired  dis- 
order ; "  but  these  scattered  bands 
muster  together  again  in  oar  sleep; 
and,  as  these  have  all  been  levied 
from  the  impressions,  cogitatioDS, 
hopes,  fears,  and  affections,  of  onr 
waking  hours,  however  strangely  tfaey 
may  re-combine,  if  they  do  combine 
with  sufficient  continuity  to  be  re- 
membered, the  form  presented, 
however  wild,  will  always  be  fomid, 
on  a  fair  analysis,  to  be  charactensde 
of  the  dreamer.  They  are  his  own 
thoughts  oddly  joined,  like  fresh- 
water Polyps,  which  may  be  divided, 
and  then  stuck  again  together,  so  as 
to  form  chains,  or  any  other  strange 
forms,  across  the  globe  of  water  ia 
which  they  may  be  exhibited.  In 
Devonshire,  the  peasantry  have  a 
good  term  to  express  that  wandering 
of  thought,  and  imperfect  dreaming, 
which  is  common  in  some  states  of 
disease. — *•  Oh,  sir,  he  has  been  lying 
pretty  still ;  but  he  has  been  roadim^ 
all  night.''  By  this,  they  mean,  that 
the  patient,  in  imperfect  sleep,  has 
been  muttering  half-connected  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  word,  roading^  13 
taken  from  the  mode  in  which  l^ey 
catch  woodcocks.  At  the  last  gleam 
of  evening,  the  woodcocks  rise  firom 
their  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  wind 
their  way  to  the  open  vistas,  which 
lead  to  the  adjacent  meadows,  where 
they  go  to  feed  during  the  night; 
and  they  return  to  their  covert,  throngh 
the  same  vistas,  with  the  first  beam 
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of  morning.  At  the  end  of  these 
vistas,  which  they  call  *  cock-roads,* 
the  woodcock  catchers  sospend  nets 
to  intercept  the  birds  in  their  evening 
and  morning  flights,  and  great  num- 
bers are  taken  in  this  manner;  the 
time  when  they  suspend  the  nets, 
is  called  roading-time ;  and  thus,  by 
applying  the  term,  reading,  to  dis- 
turbed and  muttered  sleep,  they  com- 
pare the  dim,  loose  thoughts  of  the 
half-dreaming  patient,  to  the  flight  of 
the  woodcocks,  wheeling  their  way 
through  the  gloomy  and  darkling 
woods.  It  has  been  asseited  that  we 
sever  feel  surprise  in  our  dreams ; 
and  that  we  do  not  reason  on  the 
subjects  which  they  present  to  us. 
This,  from  my  own  experience,  I 
know  to  be  a  mistake.  I  once 
dreamed,  whilst  residing  with  a  friend 
in  London,  that  on  entering  his 
breakfast- room,  the  morning  was  un- 
commonly dark ;  but  not  very  much 
more  so  than  sometimes  occurs  in  a 
November  fog,  when,  as  some  one  has 
said,  the  thick  yellow  air  makes  you 
think  you  are  walking  through  pease- 
soup,  and  the  sun,  when  seen  at  all, 
looks  like  the  yolk  of  a  poached  egg 
floating  on  it.  My  friend  was  seated 
alone  by  the  table,  resting  his  head 
thoughtfully  on  his  hand,  when,  look- 
ing towards  me,  with  a  very  serious 
countenance,  he  said  —  *  Can  you 
account  for  this  darkness  ?  There  is 
no  eclipse  stated  in  the  almanack. 
Some  change  is  taking  place  in  our 
system.  Go  to  N ,  (a  philoso- 
phical neighbour,  who  lived  within 
three  doors  of  our  house,)  and  ask  if 
he  can  explain  it.*  I  certainly  felt 
much  surprised  at  my  friend's  obser- 
vations. I  went  to  Ni— — *s  house — 
or,  rather,  I  found  myself  in  his 
room.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  in  evident  perplexity ;  and, 
turning  to  me,  said,  *This  is  very 
extraordinary!  A  change  is  taking 
place  in  our  system  I — ^look  at  the 
barometer.* — I  looked  at  the  baro- 
meter, which  appeared  to  be  hanging 
in  its  usual  place  in  the  room,  and 
saw,  with  great  surprise,  that  the 
tube  was  without  quicksilver  ;  it  had 
fallen  almost  entirely  down  to  the 
bulb.  Certainly  in  this  dream  I  felt 
great  surprise,  and  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  was  not  suspended  is  appai*ent, 


nay,  perhaps,  it  was  quickened  in 
this  instance,  for  I  doubt,  if  I  had 
really  seen  the  praetematural  darkness, 
whether  I  should  so  readily  have 
thought  of  consulting  an  almanack,  or 
referring  to  a  barometer;  I  should 
certainly  have  gone  to  my  fiiend 
N ,  for  I  was  in  the  frequent  ha- 
bit of  appealing  to  him  on  any  subject 
of  natural  philosophy  on  which  I 
might  be  desirous  to  be  fully  instruct- 
ed. '  It  is  clear  that  the  fabricator  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana  could  not  pay 
real  adoration  to  his  own  work ;  and 
as  we  must  be  the  artificers  of  our 
own  dreams,  and  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials, it  seems  difficult  to  discover 
by  what  process  the  mind  can  pre- 
sent subjects  of  surprise  to 'itself;  but 
8Ui*prise  is  that  state  of  mind  which 
occurs  when  an  object  or  idea  is  pre- 
sented to  it,  which  om*  previous  train 
of  thought  would  not  lead  us  to  ex* 
pect  or  account  for.  In  dreams  the 
catenation  of  our  ideas  is  very  imper- 
fect and  perplexed ;  and  the  mind,  by 
forgetting  its  own  faint  and  confused 
links  of  association,  may  generate 
subjects  of  surprise  to  itself.  There 
are  some  dreams  which  we  dream 
over  again  many  times  in  our  lives, 
but  these  dreams  are  generally  mere 
scenes,  with  little  or  no  action  or 
dialogue.  I  formerly  often  dreamed 
that  I  was  standing  on  a  broad  road 
by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  water,  (in 
which  geese  were  swimming,)  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  a  green  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  were  the  ruins 
of  a  castle :  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
and  the  blue  sky  throwing  out  the 
yellow  stonework  of  the  ruin  in  strong 
relief.  This  dream  always  gave  me 
an  indefinite  sense  of  pleasure. 
I  fancied  I  had  formed  it  from 
some  picture  that  I  might  at 
some  time  have  casually  seen  and 
forgotten;  but  a  few  years  ago  I 
visited  the  village  in  which  I  was 
bom,  and  from  which  I  had  been  re- 
moved when  about  three  and  a  half 
years  old.  I  found  that  I  well  re- 
membered many  things  which  might 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  child. 
The  house  in  which  my  parents  re- 
sided was  little  changed ;  and  I  re- 
membered every  room,  and  the  pic- 
tures on  the  Dutch  tiles  surrounding 
the  fireplace  of  that  which  had  beei> 
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our  nursery.  I  pointed  out  the  house 
where  sngar-candy  had  formerly  been 
sold,  and  went  to  the  very  spot  in  the 
chuichyard  where  I  had  been  led, 
when  a  ehild,  to  call  out  my  name 
and  hear  the  echo  from  the  tower.  I 
then  went  by  a  pathway,  through 
some  fields,  which  led  to  a  neigh* 
t)oa]ing  town.  In  these  fields  I  re- 
cognised a  remarkable  stone  stile, 
and  a  bank  on  which  I  had  gathered 
daisiea;  then,  extending  my  rente, 
that  I  might  return  to  the  village  by 
a  different  course,  suddenly  the  pro- 
totype of  my  often  dreamed  di^am 
stood  before  me.  The  day  was  bright. 
There  was  the  blue  sky — the  green 
hlU — the  geese  in  the  surrounding 
water.  ^  In  every  form  of  the  thing 
my  dream  made  true  and  good.'  The 
distance  of  this  spot  from  the  house 
of  my  birth  was  rather  a  long  walk 
for  a  child  so  young;  and,  therefore,  I 
suppose  I  might  only  once  or  twice 
have  seen  it,  and  then  only  in  the 
summer,  or  in  bright  weather.  I  have 
said  that  that  dream,  whenever  it  re- 
curred, always  impressed  mc  with  an 
indefinite  sense  of  pleasure ;  was  not 
this  ft'cliog  an  echo,  a  redolence,  of 
the  happy,  lively  sensations  with 
which,  as  a  child,  I  had  first  witness- 
ed the  scene?  It  is  singular  that, 
remembering  so  many  objects  ranch 
less  likely  to  have  fixed  themselves 
OB  the  memory,  I  should  have  so  ut- 
terly fi^'gotten,  in  my  waJdng  hours, 
the  real  existence  of  that  of  which  my 
dream  had  so  faithfully  Daguerreo- 
typed ;  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable 
that  I  have  never  had  the  dream  since 
I  recogiHsed  its  original.  I  think  I 
can  account  for  this^  but  wiM  not  now 
attempt  it,  as  the  length  of  my  epistle 
may  probably  have  put  you  in  a  fair 
way  of  having  dreams  of  your  own.— 
Ever  faithfully  yours. 

.  "  C.  S." 

This  last  dream  of  our  friend  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  phenomena  of  me- 
mory, which  may  not  be  unconnected 
with  another,  ouriois,  and  I  suppose 


common.  Did  you  never  feel  a  ae&se 
of  a  rednplicatioB  of  any  pasaiDg 
occurrmice,  act,  or  scene — aomethi&g 
which  yon  were  saying  or  doing,  er  in 
which  yottwere  actor  or  spGCUtar} 
Did  yon  never,  while  the  oocnrmoe 
wae  taking  plaee,  suddenly  feel  a  oe«- 
scioasness  of  its  pFe-exiateiioe  ani 
prt- acting;  that  the  whole  had  peaacd 
beCore,  just  as  it  was  thai  piiwinc 
even  to  the  detaib  of  place,  peraoasi 
words,  and  cireumstaneee,  wd  thii 
not  in  events  of  importaaee,  Imt  nost* 
ly  in  those  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  as  if  life  and  all  its  phenooMsa 
were  a  duplicate  in  itself,  and  that  that 
which  is  acting  here,  were  at  the  same 
time  actuig  slso  dsewbere,  and  the 
fact  w  ere  suddenly  revealed  to  yon  ?  I 
call  this  one  of  the  phenomena  of  me- 
mory, because  it  may  i>0S8ibly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  repercoadon  of  a 
nerve,  an  organ,  which,  like  theatringof 
an  instrument  unequally  stmck,  wHi 
double  the  sound.  Vibratioas  of  me^ 
mory — vilMrations  of  imagination  are 
curious  things  upon  which  to  specolate; 
but  not  now,  Eusebins — ^yon  most 
work  this  out  yourself 

What  a  curious  story  is  thai  or 
Pan.*  ''Pan  is  dead,"— ^reai  Pan 
is  dead^as  told  by  Pintarch.  Was 
not  one  commiBaioaed  by  dream  or 
visicHi  to  go  to  a  particular  place  to 
]ffoclaim  it  there ;  and  is  it  noi  added 
that  the  cry  ''peat  Pan  is  dead," 
was  re-echoed  from  shore  to  shoie, 
and  that  this  hai^)ened  at  the  tiaie  of 
the  ceasing  of  orades  ? 

It  little  natters  whether  yon  look 
to  pnbtiG  events  or  private  histoiiee — 
you  win  see  signs  and  omens,  and 
wondrous  visitations,  prefiguring  and 
accomplishing  their  purposes  ;  and  if 
ooeasioually,  wncn  too  they  are  indis- 
putajble,  tht^  seem  to  aecorapliah  no 
end,  it  may  be  only  a  seeming  non- 
accomplishment-^lHit  suppose  it  real, 
it  would  then  the  more  f<rilow,  that 
they  arise  necessarily  from  the  natare 
of  things,  though  a  nature  with 
which  we  are  net  acquainted.  There 
is  an  nnacconntaUe  sympathy  and 


*  There  is  an  exqvinte  Uttle  poem,  taken  hem  this  passage  of  ¥luts  r  ^  at 
one*  iMafiaatire  and  trae,  for  hidden  truths  are  tmbodicd  in  the  tang3»la 
iugs  of  (he  peet's  ion^iBattoiv  by  Miss  Barrett. 
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connexion  between  all  animated  na- 
ture— perhaps  the  invisible,  as  well  as 
the  visible.  Did  yon  never  remark, 
that  in  a  crowded  room,  if  yon  fix 
your  eyes  upon  any  one  person,  he 
will  be  sure  soon  to  locS^  at  yoo  ? 
Whence  is  this  more  th«i  eleelnc 
power !  AVorderfnl  is  that  of  yawB- 
ing,  that  it  is^commnnicable ; — ^it  is  ae 
common,  that  the  why  escspea  our 
observation.  This  attractive  power, 
the  fascination  of  the  eye,  is  atUI  non 
wonderful.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  sn- 
perstition  of  the  ''  Evil  Eye,"  and  the 
vulgarly  believed  mischief  of  ^^  being 
overlooked." 

Of  private  histories — ^I  shoild  like 
to  see  the  result  of  a  commission  to 
collect  and  enquire  into  the  anthen- 
ticity  of  anecdotes  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  I  will  tell  you  one^  which  Is 
traditionary  in  our  family— of  whom 
onewasofthe^rama<tf/MrM>i»«.  Yon 
know  the  old  popular  ballad  of  ^^  Mar- 
garet's Ghost  "— 

"  In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 
And  stood  at  William's  feet." 

You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
founded  on  truth.    William  was  Lord 

S ,  who  had  jilted  Margaret ;  she 

died;  and  after  death  i^f^peared  to 
him — and,  it  is  said,  gave  him  the 
choice  of  two  things — to  die  withn  a 
week,  or  to  vow  constancy,  never  to 
marry.  He  gave  the  solemn  promise 
to  the  ghost.  We  most  transfer  the 
scene  to  the  living  world  ef  jj^easnre. 

Lord  S is  atlBath.    He  is  in  the 

rooms ;  suddenly  he  starts — is  so 
overcome  as  to  attract  general  atten* 
tion — his  eyes  are.  riveted  apoa  one 


person,  the  beautiful  Mary  T , 

whose  father  resided  in  great  style 
and  faahioB  at  Bathford.  It  was  her 
resemblance  to  Margaret,  her  asto- 
uahiBg  RseniUaDce^  that  overcame 
him.  He  thought  the  ghost  had  again 
i|>peared.  He  waa  introduced — and, 
oar  family  IradSliQn  says,  was  for  a 
length  of  ttme  a  da9y  visitor  at  Bath- 
ford,  where  his  habit  was,  to  say 
litUe,  bat  to  ait  ofqiosite  to,  and  fix 
his  ^ea  upon  the  bvely  face  of  Mary 

T .    The  family  not  liking  thiSy 

for  theie  waa  no  declaration  on  his 

Sart,  renoved  Mary  T to  the 
onse  of  some  xeiaiive  in  London. 
There  Lord  S— —  followed  her,  and 
pnrsned  hia  daily  habit  of  profound 
admiration.  At  length  the  lady  spoke, 
and  asked  htm  his  intentions  with 

regard  to  her  guest    Lord  S was 

in  the  greatest  agitation,  rose,  burst 
into  te«^  and  left  the  house.  Time 
passed;   and  here  nothing  more  is 

said  of  Mary  T ;  Lord  S saw 

her  no  more.  Bat  of  him,  it  is  add- 
ded,  that,  being  persuaded  by  his 
family  and  frie^,  he  consented  to 
mairy — that  the  hiide  and  her  rela- 
tives were  at  the  appointed  hour  at 
the  church — that  no  bridegroom  was 
tbere-^that  messengers  sent  to  en- 
quire for  him  brought  back  the  fright- 
ful infe^Ugence,  that  he  was  no  more. 
He  had  suddjenly  expired. 

My  dear  Eiuebiis,  with  this  stoiy 
I  terminate  my  long  letter.  Rumi- 
nate upon  tiie  eoiitents.  Bevolved  in 
your  mind,  they  will  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  thought.  I  hope  to  be  at  the 
res^g.    Ever  yours,  &c. 
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A  MOTHER  TO  BBS  FORSAKSN  CHILD. 

My  child — mj  first-born !    Oh,  I  weep 

To  think  of  thee— thy  bitter  lot ! 
The  fair  fond  babe  that  strives  to  creep 

Unto  the  breast  where  thou  art  notj 
Awakes  a  piercing  pang  within, 

And  calls  to  mind  thy  heavy  wrong. 
Alas !  I  weep  not  for  my  sin — 

To  thy  dark  lot  these  tears  belong. 

Thy  little  arms  stretch  forth  in  vam 

To  meet  a  mother's  fond  embrace ; 
Alas  I  in  weariness  or  pain, 

Thon  gazest  on  a  hireling's  face. 
I  left  thee  in  thy  rosy  sleep — 

I  daied  not  then  kneel  down  to  bless ; 
Now — ^now,  albeit  thon  may'st  weep, 

Thou  canst  not  to  my  bosom  press. . 

My  child  1  though  beauty  tint  thy  cheek, 

A  deeper  dye  its  bloom  will  claim, 
When  lips  all  pitiless  shall  speak 

Thy  mom*nfal  legacy  of  shame. 
Perchance,  when  love  shall  gently  steal 

To  thy  young  breast  all  pure  as  snow. 
This  cruel  thought  shall  wreck  thy  weal, 

The  mot/ier^s  guiU  doth  lurk  below. 

J.  I>. 


SUMMER  NOOllTIDE. 

Unruffled  the  pure  ether  shines. 
O'er  the  blue  flood  no  vapour  sails, 

Bloom-laden  are  the  clinging  vines. 
Ail  odour-fraught  the  vales. 

There's  not  a  ripple  on  the  main, 
There's  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  leaves. 

The  sunlight  falls  upon  the  plain 
Beside  the  silent  sheaves. 

The  drowsy  herd  forget  to  crop, 

The  bee  is  cradled  in  the  balm: 
If  but  one  little  leaf  should  drop, 

'Twould  break  the  sacred  calm. 

From  the  wide  sea  leaps  up  no  voice, 

Mute  is  the  forest,  mute  the  rill ; 
Whilst  the  glad  earth  sang  forth  Rejoice^ 

Grod's  whisper  said — Be  stilL 

Her  pulses  in  a  lull  of  rest. 

In  hush  submissive  Nature  lies, 
With  folded  palms  upon  her  breast, 

Dreaming  of  yon  fair  skies. 

J.D. 
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TO  CLARA. 

I  would  not  wo  should  meet  again — >      ^ 

We  twain  who  loved  so  fond, 
Although  through  years  and  years  afar, 

I  wish'd  for  nought  beyond. 

Yet  do  I  love  thee  none  the  less ; 

And  aye  to  me  it  seems, 
There^s  not  on  earth  so  fair  a  thing 

As  thou  art  in  my  dreams. 

All,  all  hath  darkly  changed  beside, 

Grown  old,  or  stem,  or  chill — 
All,  save  one  hoarded  spring- tide  gleam, 

Tlif^  smile  that  haunts  me  stiU! 

My  brow  is  but  the  register 

Of  youtVs  andjoy^s  decline; 
I  would  not  trace  such  record  too 

Deep  graven  upon  thine. 

I  would  not  see  how  rudely  Time 

Hath  dealt  with  all  thy  store 
Of  bloom  and  promise — 'tis  enough 

To  know  the  harvest's  o'er. 

I  would  not  that  one  glance  to-day, 
One  glance  through  clouds  and  tears, 

Should  mar  the  image  in  my  soul 
That  love  hath  slu'ined  for  years. 

J.D. 


SECLUSION. 

The  heart  in  sacred  peace  may  dwell, 

Apart  from  convent  gloom — 
To  matins  and  to  vespers  rise, 

'Mid  nature's  song  and  bloom : 

Or  in  the  busy  haunts  of  life, 

In  gay  or  restless  scene, 
In  sanctuary  calm  abide. 

As  vestal  saint  serene. 

It  is  the  pure  and  holy  thought, 

The  spotless  veil  within. 
That  screens  pollution  from  the  breast. 

And  hides  a  world  of  sin. 

J.  D. 


J 
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THE  LAST  HOUBS  OF  A  BEIGN. 


A  Talk  nr  Two  Pa&tb^^Pabz  L. 

Chaptbb  L 

<*  LelTb  MO  tba  4«f«irs  vtft 
Wbat  hATe  we  b«re  ? " 
•       ••••• 

*  Fint  ofthe  KlDff.   What  atett  of Um 
A  pntty  plo^  veil  duMn  to  boUd  ttpon.*' 


It  was  in  the  month  ot  Maj  1574, 
and  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that,  at  as 
hour  of  the  night  which  in  these  days 
might  be  considered  somewhat  ear^, 
but  which  at  that  period  was  already 
late,  two  personages  were  seated  in  a 
gloomy  room,  belonging  to  a  small 
and  ancient  hotel,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  old  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  with  which  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  by  courts  and  pas- 
sages little  known  and  seldom  used. 

One  of  these  personages  was  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  whose  form, 
although  full,  was  peculiarly  well 
made,  and  whose  delicate  bnt  well 
fleshed  hands  were  of  striking  beauty. 
The  fair  face  was  full  and  fat,  but 
very  pale ;  the  eyes  were  fine  and 
dark,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her 
physiognomy  was  in  general  calm, 
almost  to  mildness.  But  yet  thera 
lurked  a  haughty  air  on  that  pale 
brow;  and  at  times  a  look  of  search- 
ing inquisitivencss,  amounting  almost 
to  cunning,  shot  from  those  dark 
eyes.  Her  ample  drees  was  entirely 
black,  and  unrelieved  by  any  of  tifee 
embroidery  or  ornament  so  mnek 
lavished  upon  the  dress  of  the  higher 
classes  at  that  time ;  a  pair  of  long 
white  ruffles  turned  back  upon  the 
sleeve,  and  a  large  standing  collar  of 
spotless  purity,  alone  gave  light  to 
the  dark  picture  of  her  form.  Upon 
her  head  she  wore  a  sort  of  skull-cap 
of  black  velvet,  descending  with  a 
sharp  peak  upon  her  forehead — the 
cowl- like  air  of  which  might  almost 
have  given  her  the  appearance  ^  the 
superior  of  some  monastic  communi- 
ty, had  not  the  cold  imperious  nhv- 
siognomy  of  the  aobcss  been  modi- 
fied by  a  frequent  bland  smile,  whieh 
showed  her  power  of  assuming  the. 
arts  of  seduction  at  will,  and  her 
practice  of  courts.    She  leaned  her 


arms  iq)on  the  table,  whilst  she 
studied  with  endent  cariosity  eTcry 
movement  of  her  companion,  who 
was  engaged  in  poring,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  over  a  variety  of  strange 
manuscripts,  all  covered  with  the 
figures,  cyphers,  and  hiutiglypluGs 
used  in  cabaKstic  ealcnlations. 

This  other  personage  was  a  man, 
whose  appearance  of  age  seemed  to 
be  more  studied  than  real.  His  grey 
hair,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  fell  in  thick  locks  upon  \as 
shoulders ;  and  a  white  beard  swept 
his  daxic  vehret  robe,  whidi  was 
fashioned  to  bestow  upon  him  an  air 
of  priestly  dignity ;  but  his  face  was 
florid,  and  rail  of  vigour,  and  the 
few  wrinkles  were  rarrowed  on^ 
upon  his  brow. 

Around  the  room,  the  dark  old 
panels  of  vhich^  nnreliei^  by  pic^ 
tares  and  hangings,  rendered  it 
gloomy  and  severe,  were  scmttered 
hooks  and  instmments,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  astronomera,  or  rather 
astrc^gen,  of  the  day,  and  a  variety 
of  other  ol^ectt  of  a  biaane  and  mjs- 
tenons  Inm,  which,  as  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fliekmd  feebly  upon  them, 
might  have  been  taken,  ui  their  dark 
nooks,  fw  the  eronching  forms  of 
famBiar  imps,  attendant  upon  a 
sorcerer.  After  some  study  of  his 
maanscripts,  the  old  man  shoc^  his 
head,  and,  rismg,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, which  stoM  epen  npon  a  heavy 
stone  baleooy.  The  night  was  bright 
and  calm ;  not  a  doud,  not  a  rapoor 
dimmed  the  glitter  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  stars  in  the  firmament; 
and  the  moon  poured  down  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
houses,  and  on  the  dark  towers  of  the 
not  far  distant  Louvre,  which  seined 
quietly  sleeping  in  Uie  mild  night-air, 
whilst  within  were  fermenting  pas- 
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fiions,  many  and  dark,  like  the  troa« 
bled  dreams  of  the  apparcBtiy  traa- 
qail  sleeper.  ^  the  <^d  man  stepped 
upon  the  balcony,  he  tuned  np  his 
iiead  with  an  assomed  air  of  inspirar 
tioB  to  the  sky,  and  considered  the 
stars  long  and  in  silence*  The  female 
bad  also  risen  and  followed  him  to 
th«  window;  bot  she  remained  can.- 
tionsly  in  the  shadow  of  the  interior 
of  the  room,  whence  she  watched 
with  increasing  interest  the  £Eice  of 
the  astrologer.  Again^  after  this 
Btody  of  the  stars,  the  old  man  re- 
turned to  his  table,  and  began  to 
tarace  newfignres  in  various  comen 
of  the  patterned  horoscofcs,  and 
make  new  ealcitlationa.  The  female 
stood  before  him,  resting  her  hands 
npon  the  table,  awaiting  with  patience 
the  result  of  these  mysteries  of  the 
cabala. 

''  Each  new  experience  verifies  the 
former,"  said  the  astrologer,  raising 
np  bis  head  at  last.  '*  The  tmth  can- 
not be  concealed  frmn  your  majesty. 
Ilis  honrs  are  numbered — he  cannot 
live  long." 

^^  And  it  is  of  a  surety  ht^  of  whom 
the  stars  thus  speak  ?  "  m^pired  the 
female  thus  addressed,  without  emotion. 

*^  The  hovoscopes  all  dash  and  cross 
each  other  in  many  fines,"  answered 
llie  aatarologer:  '^bnl  they  aie  not 
confounded  with  Us.  The  heroeeope 
of  near  and  inevitable  death  ia  thkt 
of  your  son  Charles,  the  King." 

'^  I  know  that  he  must  die,"  said  the 
Queen- mother  coldly,  sitting  down. 

The  astrologer  raised  for  an  instant 
his  deep-set,  but  piercing  grey  eyes, 
to  the  pale,  passionless  face  of  the 
Queen,  as  if  he  could  have  read  the 
thoughts  passing  within.  There  was 
abnost  a  sneer  upon  his  lip,  as  though 
he  would  have  said,  that  perhaps 
none  knew  it  better;  but  that  ex- 
pression flickered  only,  like  a  passing 
flash  of  fiiint  summer  lightning,  and 
he  quickly  resumed — 

^'^  But  about  this  point  of  death  are 
centred  many  ccmfused  and  jarring 
Hues  in  an  inextricable  web;  and 
bright  as  tbey  look  to  vulgar  eyes, 
yon  stars  in  the  heavens  shine  with  a 
hirid  light  to  thoee  who  know  to  look 
upon  them  with  the  ^es  of  sdeace ; 
and  upon  their  path  is  a  dim  trail  of 
blood — troubled  and  harassed  shall  be 
Ihe  last  hows  of  this  rtiffm.^ 


'^But  what  shall  be  the  issue, 
Baggieri  ?  "  said  the  Queen  eagerly. 
^^  Since  Charles  must  die,  I  must  re- 
sign myself  to  the  will  of  destiny,*' 
she  added,  with  aa  air  of  pious  hu- 
mility ;  and  then,  as  if  throwing  aside 
a  mask  which  she  thouf^t  needless 
before  the  astrologer,  she  continued 
wildii  a  bitterness  which  amounted  al- 
most to  passion  in  one  externally  so 
cold — ^^  Since  Charles  must  die,  he 
can  be  spared.  He  has  thrown  off  my 
maternal  authority;  and  with  the  ob- 
stinai^  of  suspicion,  he  has  thwarted 
att  my  efforts  to  resume  that  power 
which  he  has  wrested  from  me,  and 
which  his  weak  hands  wield  so  ilL 
He  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  me 
with  mistrust ;  in  vain  I  have  com- 
bated this  influence,  and  if  it  grow 
upon  hte,  mistrust  will  ripen  into 
hate.  He  regrets  that  great  master- 
stroke of  policy,  which,  by  destroying 
all  those  cursed  Huguenots,  delivered 
us  at  one  Mow  from  our  most  deadly 
enemies.  Ho  has  spoken  of  it  with 
horror.  He  has  dared  to  blame  me. 
He  has  taken  Heniy  of  Navarre,  the 
recusant  Huguenot,  the  false  waver- 
ing Catholic,  to  his  counsels  lately. 
He^is  my  son  no  longer,  since  he  no 
longer  adkaoiHedges  his  mother's 
will :  and  he  can  be  spared  I  But 
when  be  is  gone,  what  shall  be  the 
issue,  Baggieri?  how  stand  the  other 
hocoseopes?" 

''  The  stars  of  the  two  Henrys  rise 
together  is  the  heavens  "  replied  the 
Qoeen^s  astrologer  and  confidant. 
*^  Before  them  stands  a  house  of 
douUe  gkiry,  which  promises  a  douUe 
crown ;  but  the  order  of  the  heavens 
is  not  sach  that  I  can  read  as  yet, 
which  of  the  two  shall  flnst  enter  it, 
or  enter  it  alone." 

*^  A  double  crown ! "  said  the  Queen 
musingly.  '^  Henry  of  Anjon,  my  son, 
is  kiug  of  Poland,  and  cm  his  brother's 
death  is  rightful  king  of  France. 
Yes,  and  he  shaU  be  kuig  of  France, 
and  wear  its  crown.  Henry  never 
thwarted  his  mother's  will,  he  was 
ever  pliant  as  a  reed  to  do  her  bid- 
ding; and  when  he  is  king,  Catherine 
of  Medids  may  again  resume  the  reina 
of  power.  You  had  predicted  that 
he  would  soon  return  to  France ;  and 
f  promised  him  he  should  return, 
when  unwillingly  he  accepted  that 
barbanaii  crown,  whidh  Chailca'  eel- 
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fish  policy  forced  apon  him,  in  order  to 
rid  himself  of  a  brother  whom  he  hated 
as  a  rival— hated  because  I  loved  him. 
Yes,  he  shall  return  to  resume  his  right- 
ful crown — a  double  crown  I  But  Hen- 
ry of  Navarre  also  wears  a  crown,  al- 
though it  be  a  barren  one — although 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  bestow  up- 
on him  a  mere  empty  title.    Shall  it 
be  his— the  double  crown  ?    Oh !  no  I 
no !    The  stars  cannot  surely  say  it. 
Should  all  my  sons  die  childless,  it 
is  his  by  right.    But  they  shall  not  die 
to  leave  him  their  heir.     No  I  sooner 
shall  the  last  means  be  applied,  and 
the  detested  son  perish,  as  did  his 
hated  mother,  by  one  of  those  incom- 
prehensible diseases  for  which  medi- 
cine has  no  cure.    A  double  crown ! 
Shall  his  be  the  crown  of  France  also? 
Never!    Ah !  little  did  I  think,  Rug- 
gieri,  when  I  bestowed  upon  him  my 
daughter  Margaret's  hand,  and  thus 
lured  him  and  his  abhorred  party  to 
the  court  to  finish  them  with  one 
blow,  that  Margaret  of  Valois  would 
become  a  traitress  to  her  own  mother, 
and  protect  a  husband  whom  she  ac- 
cepted so  unwillingly !    But  Margaret 
is  ambitious  for  her  husband,  although 
she  loves  him  not,  although  she  loves 
another :    the   two  would   wish    to 
thwart  her  brothers  of  their  birthrighti 
that  she  might  wear  their  crown  on 
her  own  brow.    Through  her  inter- 
vention, Henry  of  Navarre  has  escaped 
me.    He  has  outlived  the  massacre  of 
that  night  of  triumph,  when  all  his 
party  perished ;  and  now  Charles  loves 
him,  and  calls  him  '  upright,  honest 
Henry; '  and  if  I  contend  not  with  all 
the   last   remnants   of  my   broken 
power,  my  foolish  son,  upon  his  death- 
bed, may  place  the  regency  in  his 
hands,  and  deprive  his  scorned  and  ill- 
nsed  mother  of  her  rights.    The  re- 
gency!    Ah!  lies  there  the  double 
crown?  Ah !  Ruggieri,  Ruggieri,  why 
can  you  only  tell  me  thus  for  and  no 
further?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  wary  astro- 
loger, *^  the  stars  run  in  their  slow 
unerring  course.  We  cannot  compel 
their  path  ;  we  can  only  read  their 
dictates." 

Catherine  de  Medids  rose  and  ap- 
proached the  window,  through  which 
she  contemplated  the  face  of  the 
bright  heavens. 

**  Mysterious  orbs  of  light,"  she 
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said,  stretching  forth  her  arms — *^  j« 
who  rule  our  destinies,  roll  on,  roll 
on,  and  tarry  not.  Accomplish  you? 
great  task  of  fate ;  bat  be  it  quicklj, 
that  I  may  know  what  Awaits  me  ia 
that  secret  scroll  spread  oat  above  oe 
which  ye  write  the  future.  Let  me 
learn  the  good,  that  I  may  be  prepared 
to  greet  it— the  ill,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  parry  it." 

Strange  was  the  componnd  of  that 
credulous  mind,  whicii,  whilst  It 
sought  in  the  stars  the  annoonoemient 
of  an  inevitable  fate,  hoped  to  find  a 
its  own  resources  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing it — ^which,  whilst  it  listened  to 
their  supposed  dictates  as  a  slave, 
strove  to  command  them  as  a  mis- 
tress. 

^*  And  the  fourth  horoscope  that  I 
have  bid  yon  draw?  "  said  the  Queen, 
returning  to  the  astrologer.  ^*>IIow 
stands  it?" 

*^  The  star  of  your  yomigest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  is  towering  also 
to  its  culminating  point,"  rej^^  the 
old  man,  looking  over  Uie  papers  be- 
fore him.    ^^  But  it  is  nebnlons  and 
dim,  and  shines  only  by  a  borrowed 
light — that  of  another  star  which  rises 
with  it  to  the  zenith.    They  both 
pursue  the  same  path ;  and  if  the  star 
of  Aleufon  reach  that  honse  of  glorr 
to  which  it  tends,  that  other  star  will 
shine  with  such  a  lustre  as  shall  dim 
all  other  lights,  however  bright  sod 
glorious  they  now  may  be." 
'  «'Ha!  is  it  so?"  said  Catherine 
thoughtfully.      ^^  Alen^on    conspires 
also  to  catch  the   tottering    crown 
which  falls  from  the  dying  head  of 
Charles.    But  he  is  too  weak  and 
wavering  to  pursue  a  steady  porpose. 
He  is  led,  Ruggieri — ^he  is  led.    He 
is  taught  to  believe  that  since  Ids  elder 
brother  has  chosen  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, it  is  his  to  daim  the  throne 
which  death  will  soon  leave  vacant. 
But  he  wants  firmness  of  will — it  is 
another  that  guides  his  feeble  hand. 
That  star  which  aspires  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  Alencon^I  know  it  well, 
RuggierL    It  is  that  of  the  ambitious 
favourite   of  my  youngest   son,  of 
Philip  de.la  Mole.     It  is  he  who 
pushes  him  on.    It  is  he  who  would 
see  his  master  on  the  throne,  in  order 
to  throne  it  in  his  place.    He  has  that 
influence  over  Alen^on  whidi  the  mo- 
ther possesses  no  longer;  and  were 
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Alen^on  kiD^,  it  would  be  Philip  de 
la  Mole  who  would  rule  the  destinies 
of  Fraucc,  not  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Beneath  that  exterior  of  thoughtless 
levity,  lie  a  bold  spirit  and  an  ardent 
ambition.  He  is  an  enemy  not  to  be 
despised;  and  he  shall  be  provided 
Ibr.  Alen^on  protects  him — my  fool- 
ish Margaret  loves  him — ^but  there 
are  still  means  to  be  employed  which 
may  curdle  love  to  hate,  and  poison 
the  secret  cup  of  sympathy.  They 
shall  be  employed.  Ha !  Alencon 
would  be  king,  and  Philip  de  la  Mole 
would  lord  it  over  the  spirits  of  the 
bouse  of  Medicis.  But  they  must  be 
bold  indeed  who  would  contend  with 
Catherine.  Pursue,  Ruggieri,  pursue. 
This  star,  which  way  does  it  tend?  " 
^^  It  aspires  to  the  zenith,  madam," 
replied  the  astrologer.  "  But,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  the  track  there  is  a 
trail  of  blood." 
Catherine  smiled. 

"  My  youngest  son  has  already  been 
here  to  consult  you ;  I  think  you  told 
me  ?  "  she  said,  with  an  enquiring  look 
to  the  astrologer. 

^'  Among  others,  who  have  come 
disguised  and  masked,  to  seek  to  read 
their  destinies  in  the  skies,  I  have 
thought  to  recognise  Monseigncur 
the  Duke  of  Aleu^on,"  replied  Rug- 
gieri. ^^  He  was  accompanied  by  a  tall 
young  man,  of  gay  exterior  and  proud 
bearing." 

**  It  is  the  very  man ! "  exclaimed 
the  Queen.  '^  And  do  they  come 
again?" 

"  I  left  their  horoscope  undeter- 
mined," replied  the  astrologer,  ^*  and 
they  must  come  to  seek  an  answer  to 
my  researches  in  the  stars." 

"  Let  the  stars  lie,  Ruggieri — do  you 
hear?"  pursued  Catherine.  "What- 
ever the  stars  may  say,  you  must 
promise  them  every  success  in  what- 
ever enterprise  they  may  undertake. 
You  must  excite  their  highest  hopes. 
Push  them  on  in  their  mad  career, 
that  their  plans  may  be  developed. 
Catherine  will  know  how  to  crush 
them." 

"  It  shall  be  as'  your  majesty  de- 
sires," said  the  astrologer. 

As  the  Queen  and  the  astrologer 
still  conferred,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  gate  caused  them  to  pause. 
Steps  were  heard  ascending  the  hol- 
low-sounding stair-case. 


"  I  will  dismiss  these  Importunate 
visitors,"  said  Ruggieri. 

"No," said  Catherine, "admit  them; 
and  if  it  be  really  they  you  expect, 
leave  them  alone  after  a  time,  and 
come,  by  the  outer  passage,  to  the 
secret  cabinet :  there  will  I  be.  I  may 
have  directions  to  give ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  cabinet  may  prove  useful, 
as  it  has  already  done." 

Impatient  knockings  now  resound- 
ed upon  the  panels  of  the  door,  and 
the  Queen-mother,  hastily  snatching 
up  a  black  velvet  mask  and  a  thick 
black  veil,  which  hung  upon  the  back 
of  her  high  carved  chair,  flung  the 
latter  over  her  head,  so  as  to  conceal 
her  features  almost  as  entirely  as  if 
she  had  worn  the  mask.   Ruggieri,  in 
the  meantime,  had  pushed  back  a  part 
of  the  panel  of  the  oak  walls,  and 
when  Catherine  had  passed  through  it 
into  a  little  room  beyond,  again  closed 
this  species  of  secret  door,  so  effectu- 
ally that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  discover  any  trace  of  the  aperture. 
The  astrologer  then  went   to  open 
the  outer  door.   The  persons  who  en- 
tered, were  two  men  whose   faces 
were   concealed  with   black  velvet 
masks,  commonly  worn  at  the  period 
both  by  men  and  women,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise,  as  for  that 
of  preserving  the  complexion ;  their 
bearing,  as  well  as  theur  style  of  dress, 
proclaimed  them  to  be  young  and  of 
courtly  habits. 

The  first  who  entered  was  of  small 
stature,  and  utterly  wanting  in  dignity 
of  movement;  and,  although  prece- 
dence into  the  room  seemed  to  have 
been  given  him  by  a  sort  of  deference, 
he  turned  back  again  to  look  at  his 
companion,  with  an  evident  hesitation 
of  purpose,  before  he  advanced  fully 
into  the  apartment.  The  young  man 
who  followed  him  was  of  tall  stature, 
and  of  manly  but  graceful  bearing.  His 
step  was  firm,  and  his  head  was  car- 
ried high ;  whilst  the  small  velvet  cap 
placed  jauntily  on  one  side  upon  his 
head,  the  light  brown  curling  hair  of 
which  was  boldly  pushed  back  from 
the  broad  forehead  and  temples,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
seemed  disposed  as  if  purposely  to 
give  evidence  of  a  certain  gaiety,  al- 
most recklessness,  of  character.  The 
astrologer,  alter  giving  them  admit- 
tance,   returned   to   his  table,    and 
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sitting  down,  demanded  what  might 
be  their  bidding  at  that  hoar  of  the 
night !  At  his  words  the  smaliiH',  bnt 
a^arentlj  the  more  important  of  the 
two  pei'sonageS)  made  a  sign  to  his 
companion  to  speak ;  and  the  latter, 
advancing  boldly  to  the  taUe,  de- 
manded of  the  old  man  whether  he 
did  not  know  him. 

"  Whether  I  know  jFon  or  know  yon 
not,  matters  bat  little,"  replied  the 
astrologer  ;  ^'  although  few  thlngB 
can  be  concealed  before  the  eye  «f 
science." 

At  these  words  the  Bmaller  ytraog 
man  shofBed  uneasily  with  his  feet, 
and  plucked  at  the  cloak  of  his  com- 
panion. Buggieri  continued — ^^Bnt 
1  will  not  seek  to  pierce  the  mystery 
of  a  disgaise  which  can  ha^e  na 
control  over  the  ways  of  destiny. 
Whether  I  know  you  or  not,  I  recog- 
nise yon  well.  Already  have  yon 
been  here  to  enquire  into  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  future.  I  told  yon  Aim, 
that  we  must  wait  to  jadge  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars.  Wotdd  you  know 
further  now  ?  " 

**  That  is  the  purpose  of  our  com- 
ing," said  the  latter  of  the  two  young 
men,  to  whom  the  office  of  spokesmaa 
had  been  given.  '^We  hare  come, 
although  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
because  the  matter  piresees  on  w^idh 
we  would  know  onr  fate." 

'*  Yes,  the  matter  presses,"  replied 
the  astrologer ;  ^^  for  I  have  read  the 
stars,  and  I  havecaloolated  thechances 
of  yom'  destinies." 

The  smaller  personage  pressed  for- 
ward at  these  words,  as  if  iiiU  of  eager 
cariosity.  The  other  maintained  the 
same  easy  bearing  that  seemed  his 
usual  halnt. 

The  astn^oger  turned  ever  arariety 
of  mysterious  papers,  as  if  searehkg 
among  them  for  the  ciphers  diat  he 
needed;  then,  consalting  the  pages  <tf 
a  book,  he  again  traced  several 
figures  upon  a  parchment;  and  at 
length,  after  the  seeming  cakuKation 
of  some  minutes,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  addressmg  himself  to  the  emaller 
man,  said— 

^^  You  have  an  enterprise  in  hand, 
young  man,  upon  which  not  only  y«ar 
Own  destinies  and  those  of  your  com- 
panion, but  of  many  thonsands  of 
your  fdlow  creatores  depend  1    Your 


enterprise  is  graad,  your  destiiT  a 
noble." 

The  young  men  tamed  to  look  it 
each  other ;  and  he,  who  had  as  Tct 
not  broken  siknoe,  sa^  witk  a 
eager  palpttatiBg  cariosity,  ahboi^ 
the  tones  of  hisToioewiene  Ui  iw id 

''And  what  saj  the  BtM?  Wi 
it  succeed?  " 

''GrooB,aBdpraspa'!''  fepBodlte 
aatroioger.  ''AnobtecsnaeieBhe- 
fere  you.  Go  on,  and  saooM  Ai 
most  brilliant  and  ^e  most  pno^i 
attends  yon." 

^  Hal  tliefe  is,  aAer  aH,  some  t[«k 
in  your  aetrokigy,  I  am  hicfiaed  n 
tldnk !"  said  the  fint  speaker  giilf  . 

'^  Why  have  yo«  donbted,  yo^p 
man  ?  "  porsiied  the  aaCiolcgs  se- 
verely.   '^  The  BtafB  err  not-Hamc't 


« 


err. 
''Pardon  me,    father,"  fA  tte 

young  man,  with  his  usual  oreks 
air.  '' I  will  doubl  BO  tether.  Afld 
we  Shan  succeed  ?  " 

"  Beyond  your  utmost  hopci 
Upon  your  brow,  yonng  maa,"  on- 
tinued  the  astrologer,  ad&essiag^iii 
the  smaller  person,  '^  descends  a  or- 
det  of  giory,  the  briiltan^ofvbieh 
shall  dazale  every  eye.  But  stSTi  d 
is  net  yet  dene.  The  stan  thss  d^ 
Glare  the  will  of  destiny ;  bit  yet,i> 
these  inscrataUe  mysteries  of  ftte,  it 
is  maa^s  owa  «ili  tfmt  nmst  diect 
the  course  of  events — ^it  is  hii  o«a 
hand  most  Strike  the  Mow.  Ftfifit^ 
and  hvman  will  an  bound  togetkr 
as  incomprehensibly  as  soul  sod  bodf. 
Yeu  mast  etiH  ted  ytnr  hud  to 
secure  the  anrsmpilnhTnt  of  ^ 
owndeatmy.  fiat  onr  ailgh^sdeMi 
shall  procnns  for  you  so  peavM  ^ 
Cham,  that  no  earthly  power  cu 
lesiat  its  infinepee.  Stay,  I  will  i»- 
tum  shortly."  So  aayiag,  Biggisi 
rose  and  left  the  room  1^  the  doer 
thnogfa  which  the  yoog  smd  kid 
entered. 

"What  doMkemeaa?"  nidtke 
shorter  of  the  yonng  men. 

"What  matter,  Monseiguvl 
replied  the  other.  "  Does  he  wt 
promise  ns  unbounded  suodb»8?_^ 
little  thought  nyadi^  when  laccfltt- 
panied  yon  hither,  that  my  hriitf  J» 
tiris  astrology  woold  new  tp  ^ 
nq)idly.  Long  live  the  oaik  edcBtt, 
imdthe  black  dd  geatJenBiiwhoy*' 
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fesaeB  it,  when  ikej  lightea  our  path 
so  iM-Uliantly  I " 

'^  Let  us  breathe  a  little  ai  oar  ease, 
witil  he  returns,'*  said  he  who  ap- 
peared the  more  uaportaut  personage 
of  the  two ;  and  Uurowing  himself  iato 
a  chair,  and  reaoving  his  mask,  he 
discovered  the  pale  face  cf  a  yoong 
man,  who  might  hare  been  said  to 
possess  some  beaalif ,  in  spite  of  the 
irregnlaiity  of  his  feMores,  had  not 
the  ex|»essioa  of  that  £Mse  been  mar- 
red bjr  a  pinched  and  peevish  look  of 
weakness  and  indedsion. 

His  companion  followed  his  exam- 
ple in  removing  his  mask,  and  the  faoe 
thns  revealed  formed  a  striking  c<m- 
trast  to  that  of  the  other  young  man. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  dear  pale 
brown,  relieved  by  a  flush  of  animated 
colour }  his  brow  was  fair  and  noble  i 
his  featares  were  finely  bat  not  too 
strongly  chiselled.  A  small  dark 
mnstache  curled  boldly  upwards 
above  a  beautifully  traced  and  smil- 
ing mouth,  the  character  of  which  was 
at  once  resolute  and  gay,  and  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  expression  oi  the 
dark  grey  eyes,  which  was  more  that 
of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  He 
remained  stuidittg  before  tite  other 
personage,  with  one  hand  on  his  hip, 
m  an  attitude  at  once  fall  of  ease  and 
deference. 

^^  Did  I  not  light,  thai,  to  counsel 
yon  as  I  have  done  in  this  matter, 
my  lord  duke,"  he  said  to  the  other 
yosng  man,  ^^  since  the  astrologer,  in 
whom  yon  have  all  coBfidence,  pro- 
mises ns  so  unbounded  a  aoocesB:  and 
you  give  full  credence  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  stars?" 

''  Yes— yes,  Philip,"  answered  the 
Duke,  redining  back  in  his  chair,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  flort  of  in- 
ternal satisfaction. 

'^  Then  let  as  act  at  imce,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man  catfed  Philip. 
*^  The  King  cannot  live  many  days — 
perhaps  not  many  hoars.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Henry  of  Aiyou, 
your  elder  brother,  is  £ur  away ;  the 
crown  oi  Poland  weighs  upon  his 
brow.  Yon  are  present.  The  troops 
have  been  taught  to  love  you.  The 
Huguenot  party  have  qonfidenoe  in 
yon.  The  pretensMms  of  Bffurj  of 
Kavarre  to  the  Regency  must  give 
way  before  yours.  All  parties  will 
oombine  to  look  iqK)n  yon  as  the  heir 
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of  Charles;  and  now  the  very  hea- 
vens, the  very  stars  above,  seem  to 
conspire  to  make  you  that  which  I 
would  you  should  be.  Your  fortune, 
then,  is  in  your  own  hands." 

''  Yes.  So  it  is  1 "  r^ed  the  Duke. 

^'  Assemble,  then,  all  those  attached 
to  your  service  or  your  person  I " 

"  I  will." 

''Let  your  Intention  be  known 
among  the  gnarda." 

"  It  shall." 

''  As  soon  as  the  King  shall  have 
oeased  to  breathe,  seize  upon  all  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre." 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Duke,  al- 
though his  voice,  so  eager  the  moment 
before,  seemed  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  so  much  decision  of  ac- 
tion. 

^'  Declare  yourself  the  Master  of 
the  kingdom  in  fuU  parliament." 

*^  Yes,"  again  replied  the  young 
Duke,  more  weakly.    "  But " 

"But  what — Monsdgneur!"  ex- 
claimed his  companion. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Duke  again, 
with  hesitation,  "  if  Henry,  my  bro- 
ther, should  retom — if  he  should  come 
to  daim  his  ci'own.  You  may  be  sure 
that  our  mother,  who  cares  for  him 
alone,  will  have  already  sent  off  mes- 
sengers to  advertise  him  of  Charles's 
danger,  and  bid  him  come  I" 

"  I  know  she  has,"  replied  PhUlp 
cooUy.  "  Bat  I  have  already  taken 
upon  myself,  without  Monseigneur's 
instructions,  for  which  I  comd  not 
wait,  to  send  off  a  sure  agent  to  inter- 
cept her  courier,  to  detain  him  at  any 
price,  to  destroy  his  despatches." 

"  Philip!  what  have  yon  done?'* 
exclaimed  the  young  Duke,  in  evident 
alarm.  '^  Intercept  my  mother's  cou- 
rier I  Dare  to  disobey  my  mother! 
My  Mother]  You  do  not  know  her 
then." 

"Not  know  her?"  answered  his 
ocMnpanioiL  "  Who  in  this  troubled 
land  of  France  does  not  know  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  her  artful  wiles,  her 
deadly  traits  of  vengeance  ?  Shake 
not  your  head,  Monsdgneur!  You 
know  her  too.  But,  Charles  no  more, 
yon  will  have  the  crown  upon  vour 
brow — it  will  be  yours  to  give  orders : 
those  who  will  dare  to  disobey  you 
will  be  your  rebd  subjects.  Act,  then, 
as  Img.  If  die  resist,  give  orders  for. 
her  arrest  1" 
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"  Arrest  my  Mother !  Who  would 
dare  to  do  it?''  said  the  Duke  with 


agitation. 


**  Oh,  no— no — La  Mole!  Never 
would  I  take  upon  myself" ^ 

^^  Take  upon  yourself  to  be  a  King, 
if  yon  would  be  one,*'  said  the  Duke's 
confidant,  with  energy. 

"  We  will  speak  more  of  this," 
hastily  interposed  the  wavering  Duke. 
^^  Hush  I  some  one  comes.  It  is  this 
Rnggieri  I " 

In  truth  the  astrologer  re-entered 
the  room.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
small  object  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth, 
which  he  laid  down  upon  the  table ; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  young  men, 
who  had  hastily  reassumed  their 
masks  before  he  appeared,  and  who 
now  stood  before  him,  he  said — 

'^  The  sole  great  charm  that  can 
complete  the  will  of  destiny,  and  as- 
sure the  success  of  your  great  enter- 
prise, lies  there  before  you.  Have 
you  no  enemy  whose  death  you  most 
earnestly  desure,  to  forwacd  that  in- 
tent?" 

The  young  men  looked  at  each 
•other ;  but  they  both  answered,  after 
the  hesitation  of  a  moment — 

"None!" 

''  None,  upon  whose  death  depends 
that  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fate  that 
should  place  you  on  its  summit?  " 

Both  the  young  men  were  silent. 

^*'  At  all  events,"  continued  the 
cunning  astrologer^  "your  destiny 
depends  upon  the  action  of  your  own 
liands.  This  action  we  must  symbol 
forth  in  mystery,  in  order  that  your 
destiny  be  accomplished.  Here — take 
this  instrument,"  he  pursued,  pro- 
ducing a  long  gold  pin  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  at  need  might 
have  done  the  task  of  a  dagger,  "  and 
pierce  the  white  cloth  that  lies  before 
you  on  the  table." 

The  Duke  drew  back,  and  refused 
the  instrument  thus  offered  to  him. 

"  Do  I  not  tell  yon  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  brilliant  destiny 
depends  upon  this  act?"  resumed 
Rnggieri. 

"  I  know  not  what  this  incantation 
may  be,"  said  the  timid  Duke.  "  Take 
it,  Philip." 

But  La  Mole,  little  as  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  superstitious  credulity  of 
the  times,  seemed  not  more  disposed 


than  his  master  to  lend  his  band  to 
an  act  which  had  the  appearanoe  of 
being  connected  with  the  rites  of  sor- 
cery, and  he  also  refosed.     On  th» 
reiterated  assurances  of  the  astrologer, 
however,  that  upon   that    harmless 
blow  hung  the  acoomplisbme&t  of  their 
enterprise,  and  at  tbecooimand  of  the 
Duke,  he  took  the  instrmnent  into  his 
hand,  and  i^>proacfaed  it  ova*  the  doth. 
Again,  however,  he  wonld  have  hesi- 
tated, and  would  have  withdrawn; 
but  the  astrologer  seized  his  hand  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  and,  giving  it  a 
sharp  direction   downwai^  caosed 
him  to  plunge  the  instmment  into  the 
object  beneath  the  cloth.     La  Mole 
shuddered  as  he  felt  it  penetrate  imto 
a  soft  substance,  that,  small  as  it  was, 
gave  him  the  idea  of  a  hnman  body: 
and  that  shudder  ran  throngh  his 
whole  frame  as  a  presentiment  of  eviL 

^^  It  is  done,"  said  the  astrologa'. 
'^  Go!  and  let  the  work  of  faie  be  ac- 
complished." 

The  pale  foreheads  of  both  the 
young  men,  visible  above  their  ma^s, 
showed  that  they  felt  they  had  been 
led  further  in  the  work  of  witdicanft 
than  was  their  intention ;  tmt  they  did 
not  expostulate.  It  was  the  Dnke 
who  now  first  rallied,  and  throwing 
down  a  heavy  purse  of  coin  on  the 
table  before  the  astrologer,  he  called 
to  his  companion  to  fbllow  him. 

Scarcely  had  the  yonng  men  kit 
the  apartment,  when  the  pannd  by 
which  Catherine  of  Medicls  had  dis- 
appeared, again  (mened,  and  she  en- 
tered the  room.  Her  faoe  was  pale, 
cold,  and  calm  as  usoaL 

''You  heard  them,  Rnggieri!* 
she  said,  with  her  customaiy  biimd 
smile.  ''  Alen^n  would  be  king,  and 
that  ambitions  fool  drives  him  to 
snatch  his  brother's  crown.  The 
Queen-mother  is  to  be  arrested,  and 
imprisoned  as  a  rebel  to  her  nsorfring 
son.  A  notable  schone,  forsooth  f 
Her  courier  to  recall  Henry  <^  Anjon 
from  Poland  has  been  intercepted  also  t 
But  that  mischance  most  be  remedied 
immediately.  Ay!  and  avenged.  Bir- 
agne  shall  have  instant  orders.  With 
this  proof  in  my  possession,  the  life 
of  that  La  Mole  is  mine,"  oontinned 
she,  tearing  in  twain  the  white  iineii 
cloth,  and  displaying  beneath  it  a 
small  wax  figure,  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  a  king,  with  a  crown  npoo 
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hs  head,  in  which  the  gold  pin  was  still 
'eft  sticking,  bj  the  manner  in  which 
this  operation  was  performed.  ^*  Little 
treasure  of  vengeance,  thou  art  mine ! 
Kuggieri,  man,  that  plot  was  acted 


to  the  life.  Verilj,  verily,  you  were 
right.  Charles  dies;  and  troubled 
and  harassed  will  be  the  last  hours  of 
his  reiffn.^ 


Craptsb  II. 

<'  There  is  go  hot  %  ■ominer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  op  to  dust ; 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up."  SaAXSPSAUt. 

**  Ambition  U  a  great  man's  madness, 
That  Is  not  kept  in  chains  and  dose- pent  roomSi 
But  in  fair  lightsome  lodgings,  and  is  girt 
With  the  wild  noise  of  prattling  Tlsitantfl, 
Which  makes  it  lunatic  beyond  all  eure." 

Webstsb. 


In  a  room  belonging  to  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  reclined,  in  one  of  the  large 
but  incommodious  chairs  of  the  time, 
a  young  man,  whose  pale,  haggard 
face,  and  prematurely  furrowed  brow, 
betrayed  deep  suffering  both  from 
moral  and  physical  causes.  The  thick 
lids  of  his  heavy  dark  eyes  closed  over 
them  with  languor,  as  if  he  no  longer 
possessed  the  force  to  open  them; 
whilst  his  pale  thin  lips  were  distort- 
ed as  if  with  pain.  His  whole  air 
bore  the  stamp  of  exhaustion  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  dress  of  this  personage  was 
dark  and  of  an  extreme  plainness  and 
Simplicity,  in  times  when  the  fashion 
of  attire  demanded  so  much  display — 
it  bore  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
banting  costume.  The  room,  on  the 
contrary,  betrayed  a  strange  mixture 
of  great  richness  and  luxury  with 
much  confasion  and  disorder.  The 
hangings  of  the  doors  were  of  the 
finest  stuffs,  and  embroidered  with 
gold  and  jewellery ;  tapestry  of  price 
covered  the  walls.  A  raised  cur- 
tain of  heavy  and  costly  tissue  dis- 
covered a  small  oratory,  in  which  were 
visible  a  crucifix  and  other  religious 
ornaments  of  great  value.  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  display  of  wealth 
and  greatness,  were  to  be  seen  the 
most  incongruous  objects.  Beneath 
a  bench  in  a  comer  of  the  room  was 
littered  straw,  on  which  lay  several 
young  puppies ;  in  other  choice  nooks 
filept  two  or  three  great  hounds. 
Hunting  horns  were  hung  against  the 
tapestry,  or  lay  scattered  on  the  floor ; 
an  arquebuss  rested  against  the  ora- 
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tory  door-stall— the  instrument  of 
death  beside  the  retreat  of  religious 
aspiration.  Upon  a  standing  desk, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lay  a  book, 
the  coloured  designs  of  which  showed 
that  it  treated  of  the  '^  noble  science 
of  venerye,"  whilst  around  its  pages 
hung  the  beads  of  a  chaplet.  Against 
the  wall  of  the  room  opposite  the  re- 
clining young  man,  stood  one  of  the 
heavy  chests  used  at  that  period  for 
seats,  as  much  as  depositories  of 
clothes  and  other  objects;  but  the 
occupant  of  this  seat  was  a  strange 
one.  It  was  a  large  ape,  the  light 
brown  colour  of  whose  hair  bordered 
so  much  upon  the  green  as  to  give  the 
animal,  in  certain  lights,  a  perfectly 
verdant  aspect.  It  sat  ^^  moping 
and  mowing**  in  sulky  loneliness,  as 
if  its  grimaces  were  intended  to  cari- 
cature the  expression  of  pain  which 
crossed  the  young  man*s  face — a 
strange  distorted  mirror  of  that  suffer- 
ing form. 

After  a  time  the  young  man  moved 
uneasily,  as  if  he  had  in  vain  sought 
in  sleep  some  repose  from  the  torment 
of  mind  and  body,  and  snapped  his 
fingers.  His  hounds  came  obedient 
to  his  call ;  but,  after  patting  them 
for  a  moment  on  the  head,  he  again 
drove  them  fi'om  him  with  all  the 
pettish  ill-temper  of  ennui,  and  rose, 
feebly  and  with  difficulty,  from  his 
chair.  He  moved  languidly  to  the 
open  book,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  shook  his  head  and  turned  away. 
Again  he  took  up  one  of  the  hunting 
horns  and  applied  it  to  his  lips ;  but 
the  breath  which  he  could  fetch  firom 
his  chest  produced  no  sound  but  a 
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sort  of  low  melancholy  whine  from 
the  insti-ument ;  and  he  flung  it  down. 
Then  dealing  a  blow  at  the  head  of 
the  grinaing  ape,  who  first  dived  to 
avoid  it,  and  then  snapped  at  its 
mastered  fingers,  he  returned  wearily 
to  his  chair,  and  sunk  into  it  with  a 
deep  groan,  which  told  of  many  thiiiga 
— ^regret — ^bitter  ennui — physical  pain 
and  mental  anguish.  The  tears  rose 
for  a  moment  to  his  heavy  languid 
eyes,  but  he  checked  their  infiiieiiee 
with  a  sneer  of  his  thin  npper-lip ; 
then  calling  ^^  Congo,''  to  his  ape,  he 
made  the  animal  approach  and  took 
it  on  his  knees;  and  the  two — the 
man  and  the  beast — grinned  at  each 
other  in  bitter  mockery. 

In  this  occupation  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque despair,  the  young  man  waa 
disturbed  by  another  personage,  who^ 
raising  the  tapestry  over  a  concealed 
door,  entered  silently  and  unan- 
nounced. 

»^  My  Mother  I ''  murmured  the  suf- 
ferer, in  a  tone  of  impatience,  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  this 
person ;  and  turning  away  his  head, 
he  began  to  occupy  himself  in  caress- 
ing his  ape. 

"  How  goes  it  with  you,  Charles? 
Do  you  feel  stronger  now  ? ''  said  the 
mother^  in  a  soft  voice  of  the  fondest 
cajolery,  as  she  advanced  with  noiae- 
less,  gliding  steps. 

The  son  gave  no  reply,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  with  the  animal  upon 
his  knee,  whilst  a  dark  frown  knitted 
his  brow. 

^^What  say  the  doctors  to  your 
state  to-day,  my  son?"  resumed  the 
female  soothingly.  Ajs  she  approached 
still  nearer,  the  ape,  with  a  move- 
ment of  that  instinctive  hate  often 
observable  in  animals  towards  per- 
sons who  do  not  like  them,  sprang  at 
her.  with  a  savage  grin,  that  displayed 
its  sharp  teeth,  and  would  have  bitten 
her  hand  had  she  not  started  back  in 
haste.  Her  cold  physiognomy  express- 
ed, however,  neither  anger  nor  alarm^ 
as  she  quietly  remarked  to  her  son — 
^^  Bemove  that  horrid  animal^ 
Charles :  see  you  how  savage  he  ia?  ** 
"  And  why  should  I  remove  Cengoy 
mother?''  rejoined  Charles,  with  a 
sneer  upon  his  lip ;  ^^  he  is  the  oily 
friend  you  have  left  me." 

'^  ^ckness  makes  you  forgetful  and 
nnjuat,  my  son,"  replied  the  Mother. 


[I>ef- 

'*  Yes,  the  only  friend  yon  have !- ;: 
me,"  puisoed<  the  son  bitterl  j,  *'  ex* 
cept  my  poor  dogSb  Have  y%m  Bi< 
so  acted  in  my  name,  that  jo«  kav^ 
left  me  not  one  kuidlred  aMil  to  m^t 
me ;  that  in  the  whole  wide  kingd-.  =i 
of  France,  there  remains  not  a  tl>  <-. 
much  less  a  heart,  to  bless  its  mi^rr- 
ablekmg?" 

^*If  yoa  say  that  joa  have  n> 
friends,"  JCJponded  the  Qsees- 
mother,  **  yon  may  speak  more  xnly 
than  you  would.  For  thej  are  t.; 
false  fHenA ;  and  real  enemiess  "^^  ■ 
have  insUUed  into  your  mind  the  t^l 
thoughts  of  a  mother,  who  has  work- 
ed only  for  your  glory  and  ;:ir 
good." 

''No,  net  one,''  cowfintd  it- 
young  Kiag,  nabeeding  her,  bvt  da^ 
missing  at  the  same  tiaie  tfat  i^ 
from  his  knee  wtdi  a  bivw  that  sett 
him  screaming  aad  moafthm(^  t»  kis> 
accustomed  seat  upom 
''Not  one!  Where  is 
poor  old  nurse  ?  She  lenred 
was  a  real  mother  to 
And  where  is  she  now?  Did 
that  deed  of  horror,  to  wfaieh  , 
connsdied  me,  to  which  jea  mrgedmt 
almost  by  fiDitse — that  eider,  which, 
on  the  fabd  ni^t  of  Sa 
mew,  gave  signal  for  the 
of  all  her  oo-religi(NUHts,  diive  btr 
from  my  side?  Did  she 
me — ^me,  who  at  yoor 
caused  the  bloed  of  her  friends  aad 
kindred  to  be  shed— aid  leave  ne^  her 
noralhig,  her  boy,  her  Chaiiet,  whom 
she  loved  till  then,  with  that  cane 
upon  her  lips  ?  And  do  they  net  sar 
that  her  honror  of 
sedced  her  milk,  aid 
bosom,  and  of  hk 
frenzied  her  tavaiB,  and 
witless-?  Poor  woman!"  And  the 
miseraUe  King  buried  his  haggani 
face  between  lus  handB^ 

"She  was  a  wretched  Hi 
and  no  fitting  oonqMaion 
dant  for  a  Cotheiie  and  a  kia^,"*  saii 
the  Qaeen,  in  a  tone  of  mihhii  wi. 
whish  contneled  stnmgeky  wilh  the 
hanfanese  of  her  wends.  "Yi 
nstnnt  thanhs  to  all  the 
SMnta,  that  she  has  wiHia^ 
ced  that  inflaence  aheat  yoor 
which  eenld  lend  oidy  t9 
the  salvation  ni  yoor  sooL'* 
^^  aaoll     Ayl  whe  has 
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stroyed  it  ?  "  muttered  Charles  in  a 
Lollow  tone. 

The  Queen-mother  remained  silent, 
but  an  unusual  fire,  in  which  ti'onble 
was  mixed  with  scorn  and  anger,  shot 
from  her  eyes. 

"And  have  you  not  contrived  to 
keep  Henry  of  Navarre,  my  honest 
Henry,  from  my  presence  ?  "^  pursued 
the  young  King,  after  a  pause,  lifting, 
up  his  heavy  head  from  between  his 
hands.  "  He  was  the  only  being  you 
had  left  me  still  to  love  me ;  fbr  my 
brothers  hate  me,  both  Anjou  and- 
Alen^on — both  wish  me-  efead,  and 
would  wear  ray  crown.  And  who  was 
it,  and  for  her  own  purposes,  curdled 
the  blood  of  the  Valois  in  theur  veins 
until  it  rankled  into  a  poison  that 
might  have  befitted  the  Atrides  of 
the  tragedies  of  old  ?  Henry  of  Na- 
varre was  the  only  creature  that 
loved  me  still,  and  your  policy  and 
intrigues,  madam,  keep  him  from  me, 
and  so  watch  and  harass  his  very  steps 
in  my  own  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
where  he  is  my  guest,  that  never 
can  I  see  him  alone,  or  speak  to  him 
in  confidence.  He,  too,  deserts  anti 
neglects  me  now ;  and  I  am  alone — 
alone,  madam,  with  courtiers  and 
creatures,  who  hate  me  too,  it  may  be 
— alone,  as  a  wretched  orphan  beggar 
by  the  way-side." 

"My  policy,  as  well  as  what  you 
choose  to  call  my  intrigues,  my  son," 
rejoined  the  Queen,  "  have  ever  been 
directed  to  your  interests  and  wel- 
fare. You  are  aware  that  Henry  of 
Navarre  has  conspired  against  the 
peace  of  our  realm,  against  your 
crown,  may-be  against  your  life. 
Would  you  condemn  that  care  which 
would  prevent  the  renewal  of  such 
misdeeds,  when  your  own  sister 
— when  his  wile — leagues  herself  in 
secret  with  your  enemies ! " 

"  Ay  1  Margaret  too ! "  muttered 
Charles  with  bitterness.  '*\Vafl  the 
list  of  the  Atrides  not  yet  complete?'** 
"  The  dictates  of  my  love  and  af- 
fection, of  my  solicitude  for  my  son, 
and  for  his  weal— such  have  been  the 
main-springs  of  my  intrigues^"  pur- 
sued the  mother  in  a  cajoling  tone. 

"The  intrigues  of  the  house  of 
Medicis !  **  murmured  the  Ejng,  with 
a  mocking  laugh. 
•*  What  would  you  haTe  me  t»  do* 


more,  my  son?"  continued;the  Queen- 
mother. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Charles,  "no- 
thing but  leave  me — ^leave  me,  as 
others  have  done,  to  die  alone !  " 

"My  son,  I  will  leave  you  shortly^ 
and  if  it  so  please  onrBlessed  Vipgiv, 
tB  a  Ifttle  repose,  and  a  better  frame* 
of  mind,"  said  Catherine  of  Medidis. 
"  9ttt  I  cane  to  speak  to  ym^  of  mat- 
ters of  weight,  and  of  such  deep  im- 
portance that  they  brook  no  delay.** 

"  I  am  unfitted  fivr- 1^  matters-  of 
state — my  head  is  weuy,  my  limbSi 
ache,  my  heart  bums  with  » torturing 
fire — ^I  cannot  listen  te  yon  now,- 
madam,"  pursued  the  Kinglanguifiny; 
and  then,  seeing  that  his  mother  sdll 
stood  motionless  by  his  side,,  he  added 
with  more  energy — "  Am- 1  then  no 
more  a  king,  madam,  that,  at  my 
own  command,  I  cannot  even  be  left» 
to  diem  peace?" 

"It  is  of  your  health,  your  safety, 
your  life,  that  I  would  speak,"  con- 
tinued Catherine  of  Medicis,  unmoved. 
"  The  physicians  have  sought  in  vain 
to  discover  the  real  sources  of  the* 
cruel  malady  that  dievours  you  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to-  doul^  of  your 
recovery,  when  the  cause  shall  be 
known  and  removed." 

"  And  you,  madam,  should  know, 
it  would  appear,  better  than  my  phy- 
sicians the  hidden  origin  of  my  suffer- 
ings!" said  Charles,  in  a  tone  in 
which  might  be  remarked  traces  of 
the  bitterest  hrony.  "  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
and  he  looked  upon  his  mother  with 
a  deadly  look  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. 

The  Queen^mother  started  sligbtly* 
at  these  words ;  but,  after  a  moment, 
she  answered  in  her  usue^  biand  tone< 
of  voice — 

"  It  is  my  solidtu^  upon  tto  sub- 
ject that  now  brings  me  hither."  ' 

"I  thank  you  fVw  your  solicitude,"^ 
replied  the  King,  with  the  same  marked 
manner;  "and  so,  donbdess,  dees 
my  brother  Anjoa :  yon  love  him  well^ 
madam,  and  he  is  the  sucoeaeer  of  his 
diildisb  brother." 

In  spite  of  the  comnMod'  over'hei*- 
self  habitually  exereised  by  Catherne^ 
of  Medicifl,  her  p^e  brow  giew  paler 
still,  and  sike  slightly  oempvcseed  her 
lips,  to  prevent  their  quivtring',  npoit 
hearing  the  horrible  iDsinoatioB:  con- 
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yeyed  in  these  words.  The  suspicions 
prevalent  at  the  time,  that  the  Queen- 
mother  had  employed  the  aid  of  a 
slow  poison  to  rid  herself  of  a  son 
who  resisted  her  authority,  in  order 
to  make  room  upon  the  throne  for 
another  whom  she  loved,  had  reached 
her  ears,  and,  guilty  or  guiltless,  she 
could  not  but  perceive  that  her  own 
son  himself  was  not  devoid  of  these 
suspicions.  After  the  struggle  of  a 
moment  with  herself,  however,  during 
which  the  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  pale  temples,  she  resumed — 
^^ I. love  my  children  all;  and  I 
wonldsaveyour life,  Charles.  Myever- 
watchM  a^ection  for  yon,  my  son, 
has  discovered  the  existence  of  a  hell- 
ish plot  against  your  life." 

^^More  plots,  more  blood  I — ^what 
next,  madam  ?  **  interrupted,  with  a 
groan,  the  unhappy  King. 

*^  What  the  art  of  the  physician  could 
not  discover,"  pursued  his  mother,  *^  I 
have  discovered.  The  strange  nature 
of  this  unknown  malady — these  pains, 
this  sleeplessness,  this  agony  of  mind 
and  body,  without  a  cause,  excited  my 
suspicions ;  and  now  I  have  the  proofs 
in  my  own  hands.  My  son,  my  poor 
son !  yon  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
foulest  witchcraft  and  sorcery  of  yonr 
enemies." 

'*  Enemies  abroad  !  enemies  at 
homel"  cried  Charles,  turning  liim- 
scdf  uneasily  in  his  chair.  ^^Did  I 
not  say  so,  madam  ?  " 

t^But  the  vile  sorcerer  has  been 
discovered  by  the  blessed  intervention 
of  the  s^dnts,"  continued  Catherine ; 
^^  and  let  him  be  once  seized,  tried, 
and  executed  for  his  aboininable  crime, 
your  torments,  my  son,  will  cease  for 
ever.  You  will  live  to  be  well,  strong, 
happy." 

*^  Happy ! "  echoed  the  young  King 
with  bitterness ;  '^  happy  I  no,  there 
the  sorcery  has  gone  too  far  for  reme- 
dy." He  then  added  after  a  pause, 
^*  And  what  is  this  plot?  who  is  this 
sorcerer  of  whom  you  speak  ?  " 

"Trouble  not  yourself  with  these 
details,  my  son ;  they  are  but  of  minor 
import,"  replied  Catherine.  "  You 
are  weak  and  exhausted.  The  horrid 
tale  would  too  much  move  your  mind. 
Leave  every  thing  in  my  hands,  and  I 
will  rid  you  of  your  enemies." 

"  No,  no.  There  has  been  enough 
of  ill,"  resumed  her  son.    "  That  he 


should  be  left  in  peace  is  all  the  mise- 
rable King  now  needs/' 

"  But  your  life,  my  son.  Tlie  safety 
of  the  realm  depends  npon  the  exter- 
mination of  ^e  works  of  the  povas 
of  darkness.  Would  jon^  a  Catholic 
Prince,  allow  the  evU-doer  of  the 
works  of  Satan  to  roam  aboat  at  wiU, 
and  injure  others  as  he  wonM  hare 
destroyed  his  king?"  poraiied  the 
Queen-mother. 

"  Well,  we  will  speak  more  of  thi^ 
at  another  opportunity.  L^ve  me 
now,  madam,  for  I  am  very  weak 
both  in  mind  and  body ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal  and  care.** 

'^  My  son,  I  cannot  leave  yoa,'' 
persisted  Catherine,  '^  nntil  joo  ^jfl 
have  signed  this  paper."  She  pro- 
duced from  the  species  of  leticale 
suspended  at  her  side  a  parchmcst 
ahready  covered  with  writing.  ^^  It 
confers  upon  me  full  power  to  treat  is 
this  affair,  and  bring  the  offender  to 
condign  punishment.  Yon  shall  have 
no  trouble  in  this  matter ;  and  thitMigh 
your  mother's  care,  your  enemies  shall 
be  purged  from  the  earth,  and  yoa 
yourself  once  more  free,  and  strong 
and  able  shortly  to  resume  the  hdm 
of  state,  to  mount  your  horse,  to  dieer 
on  your  hounds.  Come,  mj  son, 
sign  this  paper." 

^^  Leave  me — Cleave  me  in  peace,"* 
again  answered  Charles.  *^  I  am 
sick  at  heart,  and  I  would  do  no  ill 
even  to  my  bitterest  enemj,  be  he 
only  an  obscure  sorcerer,  who  has 
combined  with  the  prince  of  darkness 
himself  to  work  my  death.^' 

*^  My  son — it  cannot  be,"  said 
Catherine,  perseverin^y — for  she  was 
aware  that  by  persisting  alone  coaU 
she  weary  her  son  to  do  at  last  her 
will.  ^^  Sign  this  order  for  proaeea- 
ting  immediately  the  trial  of  the  sor- 
cerer. It  is  a  duty  yon  owe  to  yovt 
country,  for  which  yon  should  live,  as 
muchas  to  yourself.  Cornel"  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  she  attempted 
to  raise  him  from  his  chair. 

*^  Must  I  ever  be  thus  tormented, 
even  in  my  hours  of  sufieiing  ?"  said 
the  King  with  impatience.  ^^  Well,  be 
it  so,  madam.  Work  yonr  will,  and 
leave  me  to  my  repose." 

He  rose  wearily  from  his  chair,  and 
going  to  a  table  on  which  were  placed 
materiiJs  for  writing,  hastily  signed 
the  paper  laid  before  him   by  his 
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mother;  and  then,  fetching  a  deep  res- 
piration of  relief,  like  a  school-boy 
after  the  performance  of  some  painfal 
task,  he  flung  himself  on  to  the  chest 
beside  the  ape,  and,  taming  his  back 
to  his  mother,  began  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  sulky  animal. 

Catherine  of  Medicis  permitted  a 
cold  smile  of  satisfaction  to  wander 
over  her  face ;  and  after  greeting  again 
her  son,  who  paid  her  no  more  heed 
than  might  be  expressed  by  an  impa* 
tient  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  indicative 
of  his  desire  to  be  left  in  peace,  again 
lifted  the  hangings,  and  passed  through 
the  concealed  door. .  The  sufiering 
King,  whose  days  of  life  were  already 
numbered,  and  fast  approaching  their 
utmost  span,  although  his  years  were 
still  so  few,  remained  again  idone  with 
his  agony  and  his  ennui. 

Behind  the  door  by  which  the  Queen- 
mother  had  left  her  son^s  apartment 
was  a  narrow  stone  corridor,  com- 
municating with  a  small  winding  stair- 
case, by  which  she  mounted  to  her 
own  suite  of  rooms  upon  the  first  floor ; 
but,  when  she  had  gained  the  summit, 
avoiding  the  secret  entrance  opening 
into  her  own  chamber,  she  proceeded 
along  one  of  the  many  hidden  pas- 
sages by  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  gain  not  only  those  wings  of  the 
palace  inhabited  by  her  different  chil- 
dren, but  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  building,  unseen  and  unannounced. 
Stopping  at  last  before  a  narrow  door, 
forming  a  part  of  the  stone-work  of 
the  corridor,  she  pulled  it  towards 
her,  and  again  lifting  up  a  tapestry 
hanging,  entered,  silently  and  stealth- 
ily, a  small  room,  which  appeared  a 
sort  of  inner  cabinet  to  a  larger  apart- 
ment. She  was  about  to  pass  through 
it,  when  some  papers  scattered  upon 
a  table  caught  her  eye,  and  moving 
towards  them  with  her  usual  cat- 
like step,  she  began  turning  them 
over  with  the  noiseless  adroitness  of 
one  accustomed  to  such  an  employ- 
ment. >  Presently,  however,  she  threw 
them  down,  as  if  she  had  not  found 
in  them,  at  once,  what  she  sought,  or 
was  fearful  of  betraying  her  presence 
to  the  persons  whose  voices  might 
be  heard  murmurinj^  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  and,  advancmg  with  inaudible 
tread,  she  paused  to  listen  for  a 
minute.  The  persons,  however,  spoke 


low ;  and  finding  that  her  espionage 
profited  nothing  to  her,  the  royal  spy 
passed  on  and  entered  the  apartment. 

In  a  chair,  turning  his  back  to  her, 
sat  a  young  man  at  a  table,  upon 
which  papers  and  maps  were  mixed 
with  jewellery,  articles  of  dress,  fea- 
thers and  laces.  A  pair  of  newly- 
fashioned  large  ^t  spnrs  lay  upon  a 
manuscript  which  appeared  to  contain 
a  list  of  names ;  a  naked  rapier,  the 
hilt  of  which  was  of  curious  device 
and  workmanship,  was  carelessly 
thrust  through  a  paper  covered  with 
notes  of  music.  The  whole  formed  a 
strange  mixture,  indicative  at  once  of 
pre-occupation  and  listless  insouciance^ 
of  grave  employment  and  utter  frivol- 
ity. Before  this  seated  personage 
stood  another,  who  appeared  to  be 
speaking  to  him  earnestly  and  in  low 
tones.  At  the  sight  of  Catherine,  as 
she  advanced,  however,  the  latter 
person  exclaimed  quickly, 

^^  My  lord  duke,  her  majesty  the 
Queen-mother  1 " 

The  other  person  rose  hastily,  and 
in  some  alarm,  from  his  chair ;  whilst 
his  companion  took  this  opportunity 
to  increase  the  confusion  upon  the 
table,  by  pushing  one  or  two.  other 
papers  beneath  some  of  the  articles  of 
amusement  or  dress. 

Without  any  appearance  of  remark- 
ing the  embarrassment  that  was  pic- 
tured upon  the  young  man's  face^ 
Catherine  advanced  to  accept  his 
troubled  greeting  with  a  mild  smile 
of  tenderness,  and  said — 

"  Alen^on,  my  son,  I  have  a  few 
matters  of  private  business,  upon 
which  I  would  confer  with  yon — and 
alone." 

The  increasing  embarrassment  upon 
the  face  of  the  young  Duke  must  have 
been  visible  to  any  eye  but  that 
which  did  not  choose  to  see  it.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  however,  in 
which  the  habit  of  obeying  implicitly 
his  mother's  authority  seemed  to 
subdue  his  desire  to  avoid  a  confe- 
rence with  her,  he  turned  and  said 
unwillingly  to  his  companion, 

'^  Leave  us.  La  Mole.'^ 

The  Duke's  favourite  cast  a  glance 
of  encouragement  and  caution  upos 
his  master ;  and  bowing  to  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  returned  his  homage 
with  her  kindest  and  most  re-assur- 
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ing  sioile  of  eonrte^  and  beDevolenoe, 
and  au  affable  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
left  theapaptment. 

Catherine  took  the  seat  from  which 
her  eon  had  fiaen ;  and  leaving  him 
standing  tefone  her  in  an  attitude 
which  UL-repressed  trouble  combined 
with  natural  awkwardness  of  manner 
to  render  peculiarly  ungamlj,  ehe 
seemed  to  atudy  for  a  time,  and  with 
satisfaction,  his  confosion  and  eon- 
str»lnt.  But  then,  begging  him  to 
be  seated  near  her,  she  commenced 
speakmg  to  him  of  vaiious  matters, 
of  his  own  pleasures  and  amusements, 
<d  the  newest  ihress,  of  the  f(^tes  in- 
terrupted by  the  King's  illness,  of  the 
effect  which  this  illness,  and  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  Charles,  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  jarring  parties  in  the 
4itate4  of  the«udacity  of  .the  Hugue- 
nots, who  now  first  begaoi,  since  the 
maeeacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
again  to  raise  their  heads,  and  cause 
l^h  disqoietude  to  the  government. 
And  thus  proceeding  st^  by  step  to 
the  pohut  at  which  she  desired  to  ar- 
rive, the  wily  Queen-mother  resem- 
bled the  cat,  which  creeps  elowly  on- 
wards, until  it  i^rings  at  iast  with 
x)ne  bound  upon  its  victim. 

"  Alas  I "  she  said,  with  an  aur  of 
profound  sorrow,  "  so  quickly  do 
treachery  and  ingratitude  grow  up 
4iround  us,  that  we  no  longer  can  die- 
eem  who  are  our  friends  and  who 
our  enemies.  We  bestow  favours; 
but  it  is  as  if  we  gave  food  to  the 
dog,  who  bites  our  fingers  as  he  takes 
it.  We  cherish  a  friend ;  and  it  is  an 
4iddcr  we  nurse  in  our  bosoms.  That 
young  man  who  left  us  but  just  now, 
the  Count  La  Mole — he  cannot  hear 
us  surely;" — the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
assured  her,  with  ill-concealed  agita- 
tion, that  his  favourite  was  out  of 
ear -shot — "  that  young  man — ^La 
Mole ! — you  love  him  well,  I  know, 
my  son ;  and  you  know  not  that  it 
is  a  traitor  you  have  taken  to  your 
heart." 

^'  La  Mole — a  itraitorl  how?  im- 
possible I "  stammered  the  young 
Duke. 

^^  Your  generous  and  candid  heart 
comprehends  not  treachery  in  those 
it  loves,"  pursued  his  mother ;  "  but 
I  have,  unhappily,  the  proofs  in  ray 
^wn  power.  Fhilip  de  la  Mole  con- 
spires ag^nst  your  brother's  crown  " 


The  Duke  of  Alen^on  grew  deadlr 
pale ;  and  he  seemed  to  support  him- 
self with  difficulty ;  bat  he  stammered 
with  .faltering  'tongue, 

^^ Conspires?  how?  for  whom? 
Surely,  madam,  you  are  most  gnisslj 
misinformed  ?  " 

"Unhappily,  nrjr  eon,**  pursued 
Catherine — ^^  and  my  heart  bleeds  u 
say  it — ^I  have  it  no  loDger  in  mj 
power  to  doubt." 

*^  Madam,  it  is  false,"  stammere*i 
again  the  young  Duke,  rising  hastLy 
from  his  chair^  with  an  air  of  as:^^*?- 
anoe  which  he  did  not  feeL  *'"  1\ik 
is  some  calumny." 

^^  Sit  down,  my  son,  and  listen  tt 
me  for  a  while,"  said  the  QneeiH 
mother  with  a  bland,  quiet  smile. 
^*I  epeak  not  unadvisedly.  JBe  not 
so  moved." 

Aleo^on  again  sat  down  onwiQiDf- 
ly,  subdued  by  the  calm  sopedociiy 
of  his  mother's  manner. 

''  You  think  this  PhlUp.de  U  Mole,^ 
she  continued,  '^  attached  solely  u 
yonr  interests,  &r  you  have  afaoiwed 
upon  him  many  and  great  fsvoms; 
imd  your  aaanspecting  nature  hat 
been  deceived.  Listen  to  me,  I  pimy 
you.  Should  our  poor  Henry  never 
return  from  Poland,  it  would  he  yoon 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  up<a 
ihe  death  of  Charles.  Nay,  look  not 
tso  uneasy.  Soeh  a  thought,  if  it  had 
mossed  your  mind,  is  an  hiMiest  and  a 
just  one.  How  should  I  blame  it? 
And  now,  how  acts  this  Philip  de  la 
Mole — this  man  whom  yon  have  ad- 
vanced, protected,  loved  almost  as  a 
brother  ?  Hegardless  of  all  tmth  or 
honour,  regardless  of  his  master  s  for- 
tunes, he  conspires  with  fnends  and 
enemies,  with  Catholic  and  Hague- 
not,  to  place  Henry  of  Navarre  upon 
the  throne !  " 

*^La  Mole  conspires  for  Heniyof 
Navarre!  Impossible!"  cried  the 
Duke. 

**  Alas!  my  son,  it  is  too  truly  as  I 
say,"  .pursued  the  Queen-mother; 
^^Uie  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
reveal  most  clearly  the  wh(^  baae 
scheme.  £now  you  not  that  this  up- 
start courtier  has  dared  to  love  yov 
sister  Margaret,  and  that  the  footiah 
woman  returns  his  presumptuous  pas- 
sion? It  is  she  who  has  connived 
with  her  ambitious  lover  to  see  a  real 
crown  encircle  her  own  brow.  She  has 
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encouraged  Philip  de  la  Mole  to  con- 
spire with  her  husband  of  Navarre,  to 
grasp  the  throne  of  France  upon  the 
•death  of  Charles.  You  are  ignorant  of 
this,  my  son ;  your  honourable  mind 
•can  entertain  no  such  baseness.  1  am 
well  aware  that,  had  you  been  cap- 
able of  harbouring  a  thought  of 
treachery  towards  your  elder  brother 
— and  I  well  know  that  you  are  not — 
believe  me,  the  wily  Philip  de  la  Mole 
liad  rendered  you  his  dupe,  and 
blinded  you  to  the  true  end  of  his  art- 
ful and  black  designs." 

"Philip  a  traitor!"  exclaimed  -the 
young  Duke  aghast. 

"A  traitor  to  his  king,  his  country, 
^nd  to  you,  my  son — to  you,  who 
have  loved  him  but  too  well,"  repeated 
the  Queen-mother. 

"  And  it  was  for  this  purpose  that 

he" commenced  the  weak  Duke 

of  Alen9on.  Bat  then,  checking  the 
words  he  was  aboutio  utter,  he  added, 
cledching  his  hands  together — "  Oh ! 
double,  double  traitor !  " 

"I  knew  that  you  would  receive 
the  revelation  of  this  truth  with  hor- 
Tor,"  pursued  Catherine.  **  it  is  the 
attribute  of  your  generous  nature  so 
to  do ;  and  I  would  have  spared  yon 
the  bitter  pang  of  knowing  that  you 
bave  lavished  so  much  affection  upon  a 
villain.  But  as  orders  will  be  imme- 
•diatety  given  for  his  arrest,  it  was  nc- 
xsessary  you  should  know  his  crime, 
and  make  no  opposition  to  the  seizure 
•of  one  dependent  so  closely  upon  your 
person." 

More,  much  more,  did  the  artful 
<iiieen -"mother  say  to  turn  her  weak 
and  crediiloas  son  to  her  will ;  and 
when  she  had  convinced  him  of  the 
certain  treachery  of  his  favourite, 
she  rose  to  leave  him,  with  the 
words — 

"The  guards  will  be  here  anon. 
Avoid  him  until  then.  Leave  your 
apartment ;  speak  to  him  not ;  or,  if 
he  cross  your  path,  smile  on  him 
kindlv,  thus — and  let  him  never  read 
upon  your  face  the  thought  that  lurks 
within,  *  Thou  art  a  traitor.'" 

Alen^on  promised  obedience  to  his 
mother's  injunctions. 

**I  have  cut  off  thy  right  hand, 
my  foolish  son,"  muttered  Catherine 
to  herself  as  she  departed  by  the 
secret  door.    "  Thou  art  too  power- 


less to  act  alone,  and  I  fear  thee  now 
no  longer.  Margaret  must  still  be 
dealt  with ;  and  thou,  Henry  of  STa- 
varre,  if  thou  aspirest  to  the  regency, 
the  struggle  is  between  thee  and  Ca- 
therine. Then  will  be  seen  whose 
BtSLT  shines  with  the  brightest  lustre!" 
'When  Philip  de  la  Mole  returned 
to  his  master's  presence,  he  found  the 
Duke  pacing  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber in  evident  agitation ;  and  the  onl^ 
reply  given  to  his  words  was  a  smile 
of  so  false  and  constrained  a  nature, 
that  it  almost  resembled  a  grin  of 
mockeiy. 

The  Duke  of  A1eD<^on  was  as  Inr 
capable  of  continued  dissimulation, 
as  he  was  incapable  of  firmness  of 
purpose ;  and  when  La  Mole  again 
approached  him,  he  frowned  sulkily, 
and,  turning  his  back  upon  his  favou- 
rite, was  about  to  quit  the  roonu 

"  Shall  I  accompany  my  lord  duke?^ 
said  La  Mole,  with  his  usual  careless 
demeanour,  although  heeaw  the  storm 
gathering,  and  guessed  immediately 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  had  blown, 
but  not  the  awful  violence  of  the  hur- 
ricane. 

"  No— I  want  no  tr^tors  to  dog  my 
footsteps,"  reified  Alen^on,  unable 
any  longer  to  restrdn  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  mother's  instructions. 

"  There  are  no  traitors  here,"  re- 
plied his  favourite  proudly.  "  I  could 
have  judged,  my  lord,  that  the  Queen- 
mother  had  been  with  you,  had  I  not 
seen  her  enter  your  apartment.  Yes 
— there  has  been  treachery  on  foot,  it 
seems,  but  not  where  you  would  say. 
Speak  boldly,  my  lord,  and  truly.  Of 
what  does  she  accuse  me?" 

"Traitor!  double  traitor!"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  childish  wrath,  "  who  hast  led  me 
on  with  false  pretences  of  a  Crown 
— who  hast  made  me — thy  master  and 
thy  prince — the  dupe  of  thy  base 
stratagems ;  who  hast  blinded  me,  and 
gulled  me,  whilst  thy  real  design  was 
the  interest  of  another!" 

"  Proceed,  my  lord  duke,"  said  La 
Mole  calmly.  "  Of  what  other  does 
my  lord  duke  speak?" 

"  -Of  Henry  of  Navarre,  for  whom 
you  have  conspired  at  Margaret's  in- 
stigation," replied  Alenc^on,  walking 
uneasily  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
not  venturing  to  look  upon  his  ac- 
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eused  favonrito,  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  the  criminal,  and  not  the  ac- 
cuser. 

*^  Ah  I  thither  flies  the  bolt,  does 
it?"  said  La  Mole,  with  scorn.  ''  Bat 
it  strikes  not,  my  lord.  If  I  may  claim 
jonr  lordship's  attention  to  these 
papers  for  a  short  space  of  time,  I 
should  need  no  other  answer  to  this 
strange  accusation,  so  strangely 
thrown  out  against  me.''  And  he  pro- 
duced from  his  person  several  docu- 
ments concealed  about  it,  and  laid 
them  before  the  Duke,  who  had  now 
again  thrown  himself  into  his  chair. 
*^  This  letter  from  Gondd— this  from 
La  Br^e — ^these  from  others  of  the 
Protestant  party.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  them  ?  Of  whom  do  they  speak  ? 
Is  it  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ?  Or  is  it 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  ?  Whom  do 
they  look  to  as  their  chief  and  future 
King?" 

"  Philip,  forgive  me — ^I  have  wrong- 
ed you,"  said  the  vacillating  Duke, 
as  he  turned  over  these  documents 
from  members  of  the  conspiracy  that 
had  been  formed  in  his  own  favour. 
"  But,  gracious  Virgin ! — I  now  re- 
member my  mother  knows  all — she 
Is  fearfully  incensed  against  you.  She 
spoke  of  your  arrest." 

"Already!"  exclaimed  La  Mole. 
"  Then  it  is  time  to  act !  I  would  not 
that  it  had  been  so  soon.  But  Charles 
is  suffering — he  can  no  longer  wield 
the  sceptre.  Call  out  the  guard  at 
once.  Summon  your  friends.  Seize 
on  the  Louvre." 

"  No— no— it  is  too  late,"  replied 
the  Duke ;  "  my  mother  knows  all,  I 
tell  you.  No  matter  whether  for  me 
or  for  another,  but  you  have  dared  to 
attack  the  rights  of  my  brother  of 
Anjou — and  that  is  a  crime  she  dever 
will  forgive." 

"  Then  act  at  once,"  continued  his 
favourite,  with  energy.  "  We  have 
bold  hearts  and  ready  arms.  Before 
to-night  the  Regency  shall  be  yours ; 
at  Charles's  death  the  Crown." 


"  No,  no — ^La  Mole— impo«Sible- 
I  cannot  —  will  not,"  said  Akn^: 
,  in  despair. 

"  Monseignenr!"  cried  Li  M<.a 
with  a  scorn  he  could  not  suppreAS. 

"  You  must  fly,  Philip— yoa  mar. 
fly  I"  resumed  his  master. 

"  No — since  you  will  not  act,  1 1 H 
remain  and  meet  my  fate !" 

"  Fly,  fly,  I  tell  you !  Yoa  wi.i 
compromise  me,  were  yon  to  renLLiL 
repeated  the  Duke.  "  Eveiy  momu 
endangers  our  safety." 

"  If  such  be  your  command^  r- 
plied  La  Mole  coldly,  "  rather  tbc 
sacrifice  a  tittle  of  your  honour,  I «! 
fly." 

"  They  will  be  here  shortlj^aa- 
tinned  Alen^on  hurriedly.  ''Here, 
take  this  cloak— this  jewelled  b: 
They  are  well  known  to  be  mt 
Wrap  the  cloak  about  you.  DL«gT:> 
your  height — ^your  gait.  Tbcj  »- 
take  you  for  me.  ThecorridoRift 
obscure — you  may  cross  the  ootci 
court  undiscovered  —  and  ooce  in 
safety,  you  will  join  oor  fricodj. 
Away — away ! " 

La  Mole  obeyed  his  master's  bid- 
ding, but  without  the  least  appetnace 
of  haste  or  fear. 

"  And  I  would  have  made  thii 
man  a  king  1 "  he  murmured  to  hiis* 
self,  as,  dressed  in  the  Doie's  cloii 
and  hat,  he  plunged  into  the  tortooi> 
and  gloomy  corridors  of  the  Uant 
"That  man  a  king/  Ambiiioa 
made  me  mad.  Ay  I  worse  thai 
mad— a  fool !  "  ,  . 

The  Duke  of  Alen^on  watcbeti 
anxiously  from  his  wmdov,  vl«cj 
dominated  the  outer  conrt  w  jtK 
Louvre,  for  the  appearance  of  tiit 
form,  enveloped  in  his  doak;  w^ 
when  he  saw  La  Mole  pass  vsm- 
lenged  the  gate  leadmg  without,  M 
turned  away  from  the  window  wiw 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  agents « 
the  Queen-mother  entered  his  aftf«- 
ment. 
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The  approach  of  winter  is  always  a 
serious  time.  When  the  fields  are  clear- 
ed, and  the  produce  of  our  harvest 
has  been  gathered  Into  the  yard  and 
the  bam,  we  begin  to  hold  a  general 
count  and  reckoning  with  the  earth, 
and  to  calculate  what  amount  of  aug- 
mented riches  we  have  drawn  from 
the  bosom  of  the  soil.  When  the  in- 
yestlgatlon  proves  satisfactory,  there- 
suit  is  but  slightly  recorded.  Our 
ancestors,  with  just  piety  and  grati- 
tude, were  accustomed  to  set  apait 
whole  days  for  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  Being  who  had  blessed  the 
labours  of  the  year ;  we — to  our  shame 
be  it  said — ^have  departed  from  the 
reverent  usage.  We  take  a  good 
season  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  our 
appointed  due — a  bad  one  comes  upon 
us  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  panic. 

But  there  are  seasons  frequently 
occurring  which  vary  between  the  one 
and  the  other  extreme;  and  these 
are  they  which  give  rise  to  the  most 
discussion.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
tactics,  if  not  the  interest,  of  one  great 
party  in  the  nation,  to  magnify  every 
season  of  scarcity  into  a  famine  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
cherished  theories.  A  bad  August 
and  an  indifferent  September  are  sub- 
jects of  intense  interest  to  your  tho- 
rough-paced corn-law  repealer;  not 
that  we  believe  the  man  has  an  abso- 
lute abstract  joy  in  the  prospect  of  co- 
ming scarcity — we  acquit  him  of  that — 
but  Tie  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a  com- 
bination of  events  which,  erelong,  must 
realize  his  darling  theoiy,  and  his 
sagacity,  as  a  speculative  politician, 
is  at  stake.  Therefore,  he  is  always 
ready,  upon  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  failure,  to  demand,  with  most 
turbulent  throat,  the  immediate  open- 
ing' of  the  ports,  in  the  hope  that, 
once  opened,  they  may  never  be  closed 
agam. 

Our  original  intention  was  not  to 
discuss  the  corn-law  question  in  the 
present  article.   We  took  up  the  pen 


for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  that^ 
so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  a  most 
unnecessary  alarm  has  beenr aised  with 
regard  to  the  produce  of  the  harvest; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  same  exaggeration  has  been 
extended  to  the  sister  country.  Of 
course,  if  we  can  prove  this,  it  wiU 
follow  as  a  matter  of  deduction,  that 
no  especial  necessity  exists  for  open- 
ing the  ports  at  present ;  and  we  shall 
further  strengthen  our  position  by  re<- 
ference  to  the  prices  of  bonded  grain. 
We  shall  not,  however,  conclude,  with<- 
out  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  mis- 
chievous theories  wMch,  if  put  into 
execution,  would  place  this  countiy  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  we 
entreat  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  more,  because  ahready  our  prospec- ' 
tive  position  has  become  the  subject  of 
intense  interest  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  a  question  of  such  immense 
importance,  that  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  consult  with  one  of  the 
best -informed  persons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  practical  agriculture  in  Scot- 
land, or,  indeed,  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  authority  for  the  follow* 
ing  facts,  as  to  the  results  of  the  har- 
vest in  the  North,  is  Mr  Stephens,  th« 
author  of  2  he  Booh  of  the  Farm,  His 
opinions,  and  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation, have  kindly  been  communica- 
ted to  us  in  letters,  written  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  November ;  and  We  do 
not  think  that  we  can  confer  upon  the 
public  a  greater  service  than  by  lay- 
ing extracts  from  these  before  them. 
They  may  tend,  if  duly  weighed  and 
considered,  to  relieve  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those  who  have  taken  alarm 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  cry. 
Our  conviction  IS,  that  the  alarm  Is  not 
only  premature  but  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  grain-produce  of  this  year  is 
rather  above  than  below  the  ordinary 
average.  We  shall  consider  the  po- 
tato question  separately:  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  hear  Mr  Stephens  on  the 
subject  of  the  quantity  of  the  harvest; 


QuAHTiTT  or  Gbain-Cbop. 

"  I  AM  quite  satisfied  in  my  own    mation,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
mind,  from  observation  and  infor-    grain    convertible  into  bread    has 
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been  derived  from  this  harvest  than 
from  the  last.  Both  oats'  and  bar- 
ley are  a  heavy  crop ;  indeed  oats  are 
the  bulkiest  crop  I  ever  remember  to 
.iuive  seen  in  the  higher  distriots  of  this 
<«oimtry.  The  straw  is  not  only  long, 
but  is  strong  in  the  reed,  and  thick 
in  the  gronnd;  and  notwithstanding 
.all  the  rain,  both  barley  and  oats  were 
mnch  less  laid  than  might  have  been 
'expected.  In  regard  to  wheat,  all  the 
good  soils  have  yielded  well — the 
inferior  bnt  indifferently.  There  is  a 
much  greater  diversity  in  the  wheat 
than  in  barley  and  oats.  The  strew 
4>f  wheat  is  long,  and  it  is  also  strong; 
.bnt  stm  it  was  more  laid  than  either 
4>ats  or  barley^  and  wherever  it  was 
iaid  the  'orop  wiU  be  very  deficient. 
As  to  the  colour  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
a,  is  mnch  bri^iter  than  the  liEurmers 
had  anticipated,  and  there  is  no 
«I>rooted  ^ain  this  yean 

Let  me  relate  a  fewinstanoea  of 
*4he  3deM  of  the  crop.  I  mnst  pre- 
mise that  the  'reanlts  i  am  about  to 
;gifve  aie  derived  from  the  best  onlti- 
vated  distriotB,  and  Tthat  no  returns 
«f  yield  liave  yet  been  had  from  the 
4ipper  and  later  distriots.  At  the 
4Bame  time  I  have  no  ^  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these,  when  received,  will 
prove  in  any  way  contradictory.  In 
East  Lothian  two  fields  of  wheat 
jiffve  been  tried,  in  not  the  best  soil ; 
.And  the  one  has  yielded  4^,  and  the 
other  very  nearly  5  quarters,  per 
Scotch  acre.  Before  being  cat,  the 
first  one  was  estimated  at  2^,  and 
the  second  at  4^  quarters.  The  grain 
in  both  cases  is  good. 

In  Mid-Lothian,  one  fanner  assures 
himself,  from  trials,  that  he  will  reap 
-8  quarters  of  wheat  per  Scotch  acre 
of  good  quality.  And  another  says, 
that,  altogether,  he  never  bad  so  great 
a  crop  since  he  was  a  farmer. 

In  West  Lothian,  two  farmers  have 
thrashed  some  wheat,  and  the  yield  is 


8  quarters  per  Scotch  acre,  of  good 
quality. 

In  the  'h&sX  district  of  Roxbargh- 
shire  the  wheat  will  yield  well ;  while 
a  large  field  of-wheat,  in  BerwidEefaire, 
-that  was  early  laid  on  acooont  ef  dw 
weakness  €f  the  straw,  which  was  too 
mnch  fbroed  by  the  high  conditioD  of 
the  sml,  will  scarcely  pi^  the  ooet  of 
•reaping.  This,  however,  is  hot  aeingie 
isolated  instance,  for  a  faemwr  in  "Uie 
same  county  has  put  in  73  oFdinaiy- 
-sized  stacks,  whereas  his  nsaal 
-foer  is  about  60. 

In  the  east  of  ForfiBuvhire,  the 
Test  is  represented  to  me  as  being 
glorioQs;  while  in  the  west,  there  has 
not  been  a  better  crop  of  evefT-  thing 
for  many  years.  The  aeoonnts  from 
Northumbeiiand,  from  two  or  three 
•of  my  friends  who  farm  there 
Bively,  confirm  the  preceding 
ments,  in  regard  to  the  bnlk  and  fg^ 
neral  yield  of  the  com  crop. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  sua- 
pies  of  wheat,  and  oats,  and  bsrier, 
presented  sttbe  Highland  and  Agii- 
cnttural  Society^  Show  at  DBrnfim, 
akmg  with  the  gfain  in  the  stimw, 
were  really  admirable. 

With  all  these  attestations  from  so 
many  parts  sf  the  comitry,  that  are 
known  to  be  good  eora  distncta,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  crop  is  a  good 
one  on  good  s<m1s." 

So  much  for  the  quantity,  whkh, 
after  all,  is  the  main  considerndon. 
The  above  account  certainly  gives  no 
indications  of  famine,  or  even  scar* 
city.  It  contains  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  weight  of  the  harvest  in  the 
principal  corn-growing  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  worse  for- 
tune has  attended  the  results  of  the 
husbandry  in  England.  The  next 
consideration  is  the 


QuAZiITT  or  THE  CrOP. 


'  ^'  Not  the  entire  crop,  bnt  most 
of  it,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  last  year.  The  bariey  and  oats 
are  both  plump  and  heavy,  but  there 
is  a  slight  rougliness  about  them  ; 
and  yet  the  weights  in  some  cases  of 
both     are     extxiaordinary.      Potato 


oats  were  shown  at  Dumfries  46ih 
per  bushel — 3)h  above  the  ordioaiy 

weight.  Barley  has  been  presented 
io  the  Edinburp^h  market  every  week 
as  heavy  as  561b  per  quarter — about 
3tb  more  than  the  ordinary  weight. 
All  the  sam^es-of  wheat  I  have  seen 
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in  Leith  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
corn^merchant,  weighed  from  60&> 
to  631b  per  bushel,  and  it  has  been  as 
high  as  661b  in  the  Edinbtu'gh  mar- 
ket. I  also  saw  samples  of  Essex 
wheat  above  601b,  as  well  as  good 
-wheat  from  Lincolnshire. 

Now  such  weights  could  not  be 
indicated  by  grain  at  the  end  of  a 
wet  harvest,  unless  it  were  of  good 
quality. 

Tbe  quality  is  much  diversified, 
especially  in  wheat;  some  of  it  not 
weighing  above  481b  per'  bushel. 
The  wmnowings  from  all  the  grains 
will  be  proportionally  large;  although, 
in  the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  had 
every  pickle  attained  maturity,  the 
crop  would  probably  have  exceed- 
ed the  extraordinary  one  of  1815. 
But  though  heavy  winnowings  en- 
tui  decided  loss  to  the  farmer^ 
yet  human  beings  will  not  be  the 
greatest  sufiferers  by  them;  the  loss 
will  chiefly  fall  on  the  poor  work- 
honses,  as  they  will  be  made  to  eat 
the  light  instead  of  the  good  com, 
which  latter  will  be  reserved  for 
human  food.  The  light  oats  will  no 
doubt  be  given  to  horses  in  larger 
quantities  than  good  com,  and  the 
Ught  barley  will  be  boiled  for  them 
in  mashes  probably  every  night 

The  beans  are  a  heavy  crop  in  straw 
every  where ;  and  boa^i'Straw,  when 
well  won,  is  as  good  for  horses  in  win- 
ter as  hay ;  while  in  certain  districts, 
such  as  on  the  Border,  the  beans  will 
also  be  good. 

With  all  these  facts  before  me,  I 
cannot  make  myself  believe  that  we 
are  to  experience  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  privation  of  famine, 
so  far  as  the  grain  crop  is  con- 
cerned." 

Our  practical  experience  in  these 
matters  is  so  limited,  that  we  feel 
diffident  in  adding  any  tliiug  to  these 
remarks  of  Mr  Stephens.  We  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  express  a 
doubt  whether  the  average  quality  of 
the  crop  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.    It  is  well  known  that 


the  farmer  rarely  brings  his  best 
wheat  into  the  earUestmaiket,  because 
it  is  his  interest  to  thrash  out  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  may  have  sus- 
tained a  partial  damage,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  usually  follows,  that  the  worst 
wheat  is  first  exposed  for  sale.  In 
like  manner  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
his  inferior  barley  first.  In  regard  to 
oats,  the  inferior  portions  find  con- 
sumption at  home  by  the  horses.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  any  wheat  or  bai'ley 
that  may  have  shown  symptoms  of 
heating  in  the  stacks  are  first  present- 
jed  at  market ;  but  in  this  season,  when 
there  is  no  heated  grain — thanks  to  the 
low  temperature  and  the  precautions 
used  in  stacking — the  high  prices  have 
tempted  the  fanners  to  thrash  both 
wheat  and  barley  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  rent 
and  wages  at  Martinmas — a  term 
which,  'Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  followed  dose  on  the  teimina- 
tion  of  the  harvest.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  season  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  large  supplies  of  wheat  prer 
sented  for  some  weeks  past  at  Mark 
Lane— tto  the  extent,  we  understand, 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  quarters  more 
than  last  year  at  the  same  period.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  land  in  fallow  has 
been  sown  with  old  wheat,  as  it  was 
•early  ascertained  that  the  harvest 
would  be  unusually  late.  There  is 
always  more  bare  fallow  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  old  wheat 
liaving  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  new  grain  was 
brought  to  market,  and  not  appropria- 
ted for  its  usual  purpose.  We  must, 
however,  conclude,  that  the  crop — at 
all  events  the  wheat — is  inferior  to  that 
of  former  years.  This  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  wetness  of  the 
season,  in  which  view  our  correspon- 
dent does  not  altogether  concur  ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  on  one 
important  matter — namely,  the  fitness 
of  this  yearns  grain  for  seed — ^hls  opi* 
nions  are  decidedly  favourable. 


Cause  ot  Ihpbbiob  Quality  or  Wheat. 

^^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  inferiori-     regards  quantity  and  quality,  has  not 
ty  of  the  wheat  in  poor  lands,  both  as    arisen  from  the  wetness  ef  the  seasoi^ 
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but  from  the  very  hw  degree  of  tern' 
peratttre  which  prevailed  at  the 
blooming  season  in  the  end  of  Jnne, 
and  which  prevented  the  pollen  com- 
ing to  maturity,  and  therefore  in- 
terfered with  the  proper  fecundation 
of  the  plant.  I  observed  that,  during 
all  that  time,  the  rain  did  not  fall  in 
so  large  quantities  as  afterwards,  but 
the  thermometer  averaged  so  low  as 
from  48**  to  52**,  even  during  the  day, 
and  there  was  a  sad  want  of  sunshine. 
And  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
wlieat  will  not  fecundate  at  aU  hi  h 
temperature  which  does  not  exceed 
45^,  accompanied  with  a  gloomy  at- 
mosphere. This  theory  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  low  temperature  also  ac- 
counts for  the  quantity  of  light  wheat 
this  year;  for  the  side  of  the  ear  that 
was  exposed  to  the  cold  breeze  which 
blew  constantly  from  the  porth-east 
during  the  period  of  bloommg,  would 
experience  a  more  chilly  atmosphere 
than  the  other  side,  which  was  com- 
paratively sheltered,  and  therefore  its 
fecundation  would  be  most  interfered 
with. 

I  may  mention  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  this  year,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  wetness  of  the  sea- 
son ;  which  is,  that  scarcely  a  sprout- 
ed ear  of  com  is  to  be  found  any 
where,  notwithstanding  that  the  crop 
was  laid  in  many  instances.  This 
immunity  from  an  evil  which  never 
fails  to  render  grain,  so  affected,  use- 
less for  human  food,  has  no  doubt 
been  secured  by  the  low  temperaiure 
of  Vie  season.  It  was  an  observed 
ract,  that  immediately  after  the  faUs 
of  rain,  whether  great  or  moderate,  a 
firm,  drying,  cool  breeze  always  sprang 
up,  which  quickly  dried  the  standing 
and  won  the  cut  com  at  the  same 
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time ;  and  the  conseqnenee  li 
that  the  entire  crop  has  been  secured 
in  the  stadc-yard  in  a  safe  state, 
the  kinds  of  grain,  therefore, 
regarded  as  being  in  a  9otmd 
and,  on  that  account,  even  the 
gnuns  will  be  quite  fit  for  seed 
year." 

The  point  on  which  the  Batkxi  at 
large  is  principally  interested,  is,  of 
course,  the  price  of  bread.     It  is  quote 
evident  that  the  cost  of  manafactared 
flour  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  reouuii  la 
just  proportion  with  the  value  of  th« 
raw   material.     Unfbrtimmtelj  tiiat 
proportion  is  not  always  maintalnfJ 
The  baker  is  a  middleman  betweca 
the  farmer  and  the'  pablic,  between 
the  producing   and    the   oonsmniDg 
classes.    Amongst  those  who  follov 
that  very  necessary  trade,  there  exists 
a  combination  which  is  not  regolated 
by  law ;  and  the  oonseqnenoe  is,  that, 
whenever  a  scardty  is  threatened,  the 
bakers  raise  the  price  of  the  loaf  at 
pleasure,  and  on  no  fixed  principle 
corresponding  with  Uie  price  of  oon. 
Few  persons  are  aware  at  what  rate 
the  quartern  loaf  ought  to  be  soU 
when  wheat  is  respectivelj  at  50s., 
608.,  or  70s.  per  quarter :  thej  are, 
however,   painfully   sensitive    when 
they  are  subjected  to  an  arbitraiy 
rise  of  bread,  and  their  natnrai  oob- 
dnsion  is,  that  they  are  taxed  oa 
account  of  the  deamess  of  the  graia. 
The  number  of  those  who  buy  gram 
or  who  study  its  fluctuations,  is  very 
small ;  but  every  one  uses  bmid,  ud 
the  monthly  account  of  the  baker  is  a 
sure  memento  of  its  pnoe.     Let  us 
see  how  the  middle  functionary  has 
behaved. 


Why  18  Bbbad  so  dsab  ! 


"  The  price  of  bread  is  very  high 
already,  and  is  not  likely  to  fall ;  and 
the  reason  a  baker  would  assign  for 
this  is  the  high  price  of  wheat — a  very 
plausible  reason,  and  to  which  most 
people  would  too  good-naturedly  as- 
sent ;  but  examine  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  and  the  reason  adduced  will 
be  found  based  on  a  fallacy.  During 
all  the  last  vear,  the  aggregate  average 
price  of  wheat  never  exceeded  668.  a 


quarter,  and  in  that  time  the  price  of 
the  41b  loaf  was  bid, ;  at  least  I  pa^ 
no  more  for  it  with  ready  money.  The 
highest  mai^  that  wheat  has  yet  at- 
tuned in  this  market,  is  88s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  it  is  notorious  that  this  maiket 
has,  for  the  present  year,  been  the 
dearest  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
10s.  a  quarter  makes  a  difference  oT 
Id.  in  the  41b  loaf,  the  loaf,  according 
to  this  scale— which,  be  it  remai^e^ 
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is  of  the  bakers^  own  selection — should 
be  at  8id.  when  the  wheat  is  at  888. 
Can  you,  nevertheless,  believe  that, 
whilst  the  present  price  of  bread  is  Sj/L 
the  ioa/ia  made  wholly  of  wheat  which 
cost  the  bakers  888.  the  quarter?  The 
bakers  tell  yon  they  always  buy  the 
best  wheat,  and  yet,  though  they  are 
the  largest  bnyers  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, the  aggregate  average  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  exceed  588.  6d.  on 
the  8th  November.  The  truth  is, 
the  bakers  are  trying  to  make  the 
most  they  can ;  and  they  are  not  to 
blame,  provided  their  gains  were  not 
imputed  to  the  farmers.  But  we  all 
know,  that  when  bread  gets  inordi- 
nately high  in  price,  clamour  is  raised 
against  dear  wheat — that  is,  against 
the  farmer— and  this  agam  is  made 
the  pretext  for  a  free  trade  in  com ; 
whilst  the  high  price  secured  to  the 
baker  by  tJie  privilege  of  his  trade  is 
left  unblamed  and  unscathed." 

Had  the  Court  of  Session  thought 
proper  to  retain  in  observance  the 
powers  to  which  it  succeeded  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  which  for  some  time  it  executed, 
we  certaiuly  should  have  applied  to 
their  Lordships  for  an  Act  of  Sederunt 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  Master 
B^ers.  But,  as  centralisation  has 
not  even  spared  us  an  humble  Secre- 
tary, we  must  leave  our  complaint  for 
consideration  in  a  higher  quarter. 
Oar  correspondent,  however,  is  rather 
too  charitable  in  assuming  that  the 
bakers  are -not  to  blame.  We  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  us,  understand  why 
they  are  permitted  to  augment  the 
price  of  bread,  the  great  commodity 
of  Ufe,  at  this  enormous  ratio,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rise  of  com.  Surely 
some  enactment  should  be  framed,  by 
which  the  price  of  the  loaf  should  be 
kept  in  strict  correspondence  with 
the  average  price  of  grain,  and  some 
salutary  check  put  upon  a  monopoly, 
which,  we  are  convinced,  has  often 
afforded  a  false  argument  against  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  countiy. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state 
of  the  grain  crop  throughout  the  king- 
dom generally.  How,  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  any  valid  argument 
can  be  raised  for  openmg  the  ports  at 
this  time,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.    The  only  serious  feature 
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connected  with  the  present  harvest,  Is 
the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 
But,  sofar  as  regards  corn,  we  maintain 
that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  idarm ; 
and  further,  there  is  this  important 
consideration  connected  with  the  late 
harvest,  which  should  not  be  ungrate- 
fully disregarded,  that  two  months  of 
the  grain  season  have  idready  passed, 
and  the  new  crop  remains  compara- 
tively untouched,  so  that  it  will  have 
to  supply  only  ten  months'  consump- 
tion Instead  of  twelve :  and  should  the 
next  harvest  be  an  early  one,  which 
we  have  reason  to  expect  i^er  this 
late  one,  the  time  bearing  on  the 
present  crop  will  be  still  more  short- 
ened. Nor  should  the  fact  be  over- 
looked, that  two  months*  consumption 
is  equal  to  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
— an  amount  which  would  form  a  very 
considerable  item  in  a  crop  which 
had  proved  to  be  actually  deficient. 

But  as  there  has  been  a  movement 
already  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
though  solely  from  professed  repealers, 
towards  memorialising  government 
for  open  ports  on  the  ground  of  spe- 
cial necessity,  we  shall  consider  that 
question  for  a  little ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
shall  blend  the  observations  of  our  able 
correspondent  with  our  own. 

Such  a  step,  we  think,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  attended  with  mis- 
chief in  more  ways  than  one.  There 
can  be  no  pretext  of  a  famine  at  pre- 
sent, immediately  after  harvest;  and 
the  natural  course  of  events  in  opera- 
tion is  this,  that  the  dear  prices  are 
inducing  a  stream  of  com  from  every 
producing  quarter  towards  Britain. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  you  raise 
a  cry  of  famine,  and  suspend  the 
com-laws,  that  stream  of  supply  will 
at  once  be  stopped.  The  importers 
will  naturally  suspend  their  trade, 
because  they  will  then  speculate,  not 
on  the  rate  of  the  import  duty,  which 
will  be  absolutely  abolished  by  the 
suspension,  but  on  the  rise  of  price  in 
the  market  of  this  country.  They  will 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course^gain 
being  their  only  object — ^withhold  their 
supplies,  until  the  prices  shall  have, 
through  panic,  attained  a  famine  price 
here ;  and  then  they  will  realize  their 
profit  when  they  conceive  they  can  gain 
no  more.  In  the  course  of  things  at 
present,  the  price  of  fine  wheat  is  so 
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high,  that  a  handsome  snrplns  would 
remain  to  foreigners,  though  they  paid 
the  import  duty,  llemove  that  duty, 
and  the  foreigner  ,will  immediately 
add  its  amount  to  the  price  of  h4 
own  wheat.  The  price  of  w  heat  would 
then  be  as  high  to  the  eonsamer  as 
when  the  dnty  remained  to  be  paid; 
while  the  amount  of  dnty  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner,  in- 
stead of  into  our  own  exchequer.  At 
present,  the  finest  foreign  wheat  is 
62s.  in  bond — ^remove  the  present 
dnty  of  148.,  and  that  wheat  will  freely 
give  in  the  market  808.  the  quarter. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  such  an 
expedient  as  that  of  suspendfng  the 
corn-laws  merely  to  induce  the  l)onded 
wheat  to  be  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, would,  in  no  degree,  bene- 
fit the  consumer.  The  quautity  of 
wheat  at  present  in  bond  does  not 
exceed  half-a-million  of  quarters — 
the  greatest  part  of  which  did  not 
cost  the  importer  SOs.  per  quarter. 
At  least  we  can  vouch  for  this,  that 
early  last  summer,  when  the  crop 
looked  luxuriant,  5000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  bond  were  actually  offered 
in  the  Edinburgh  market  for  263.,  and 
were  sold  for  that  sum,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  bond.  It  still  remains  in 
bond,  and  could  now  realise  623.  Here, 
then,  is  a  realisable  profit  of  368.  per 
quarter,  and  yet  the  holder  will  not 
take  it,  in  the  expectation  of  a  higher. 

We  cannot  think  that  Sir  Kobert 
Feel  would  sanction  a  measure  so 
clearly  and  palpably  unwise,  for  the 
sake  of  liberating  only  half  a  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  which  is  the  cal- 
culated consumption  of  a  fortnight. 
But  the  late  frequent  meetings  of  the 
Privy  Council  have  afibrded  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  the  alarmists  to 
declaim  upon  coming  famine.  Mat- 
ters, they  say,  must  be  looking  serious 
indeed,  when  both  Cabinet  and  Coun- 
cil are  repeatedly  called  together ;  and 
they  jump  at  the  conclusion,  that  sus- 
pension of  the  corn-law  is  the  active 
subject  of  debate.  We  pretend  to  no 
special  knowledge  of  what  is  passing 
behind  the  political  curtain  ;  but  a 
far  more  rational  conjecture  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  deliberations  may  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  question,  whether  any  suc- 
cedaneum  can  be  found  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to  allow 


Indian  com,  or  maize,  to  cooie  1st 
duty-free;  if  not  as. food  for  pef^plt*, 
it  would  feed  horses,  pigs,  or  poultry, 
and  would  make  a  dnrersion  in  favocr 
of  the  consumption  of  oom  to  a  certaat 
extent ;  and  such  a  relaxstien  eoviii 
be  made  without  mterfmm^  with  the 
corn-laws,  ft>r  maise  i»  net  feeank< 
as  com,  but  stafi<i»  in  the  sane  poet- 
tion  as  rice  and  miHet.  We  migHt 
try  this  experiment  wHIi  tfere  msisev 
as  the  I>Btch  have  alreMiy  fbrestBlM 
the  rice  market. 

If  the  stete  of  i£e  harvest  is  swA 
as  we  conscioitionsly  befieve  it  t9  be, 
there  can  be  no  special  reason — bat 
rather,  as  we  have  shown<,  the  rcfwse 
—for  suspending  tiie  aetioo   of  tfce^ 
com^laws  at  this  partieiilar  jonctare. 
If  the*  enactment  of  that  meaumt  wss 
founded  on  the  principle  of  aObrdiB^ 
protection  to^  the  farmer,  why  inter- 
fere with  these  laws  at  a  time  wbea 
any  apprehension  of  a  famine  isentn^r 
visionary  ?    And  since  there  is  a  lar^^ 
quantity  of  food  in  the  comitry,  the 
present  prices  are  certainly  not  attri- 
butable to  a  deficiency  in  the  crop, 
and  are,  after  all,  little  more  than  re- 
munerative to  the  farmers  irbo  are 
raisers  of  com  alone.    The  present 
rents  could  not  possibly  be  paid  liT»m 
the  profits  of  the  growth  of  ohh.    It 
is  the  high  price  of  live  stock  which 
keeps  up  the  value  of  the  land.     The 
aggregate    averag^e   price   of   wheat 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  only  5$^ 
6d.,  upon  which  no  rational  argmBent 
can  be  fosnded  for  the  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  the  conntry:     Besidnt, 
the  working  of  the  corn-laws  wiH  m 
its  natural  course  eflbct  all  that  is  de- 
sirable; at  any  rate  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  fbrdgn  graur 
into  the  market.  The  present  state  of 
the  grain- maritet  presents  an  appaieat 
anomidy— that  is,  it  affords  a  high  and 
a  low  price  for  the  same  comraoditv, 
namely  wheat;   but  this  dffl^rence 
is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  pecnliar  ooadi- 
tion  of  the  wheat  crop,  whldi  yidds 
good  and  inftrior  samples  at  die*same 
time.    It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  fine  wheat  should  realbe  good 
prices,  or  that  iitferior  wheat  ahoidd 
only  draw  low  prices.    The  high  price 
will  remunerate  those  who  have  the 
good  fbrtune  to  reap  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  good  quafity,  and  the  low  priees  of 
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the  inferior  wheat  will  have  the  effeet 
of  keeping  the  aggregate  average  price 
at  a  medium  figure,  and,  by  maintain- 
ing a  high  duty,  will  prevent  the  influx 
of  inferior  grain  to  competawith  our 
own  inferior  grain  in  the  homemiuck«t» 
The  law  thus  really  afforda  proteetioou 
to  those  who  are  in  need  of  it — ^namft- 
ly,  to  such  farmers  as  have  reaped  an 
inferior  crop  of  wheat;  white  tibnse 
foreigners  who  have  fine  wheat  in. 
bond,  or  a  surplus  which,  they  may 
send  to  tiiis  country,  oan  affiMd  to 
pay  a  high  duty  <m  receiving  a  higb 
price  for  their  superior  artidf^  Ta- 
king such  a  state  of  things  int«  conai- 
deration,  we  cannot  conceive  amea^ 
snre  more  wise  in  its  opecation,  inas* 
much  as  it  accommodates  itaelf  to  tlia 
peculiar  circumstanced  ef  the  timesy. 
than  the  present  form  of  tha  eom- 
law. 

Were  that  law  allowed  to  operate 
as  the  legislature  intended*,  it  would 
bring  grain  into  this  country  when- 
ever a  supply  was  actually  necessary ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
mischievous  effects  which  unfounded 
rumours  of  its  suspension  have  al- 
ready produced  in  the  foreign  market. 
Owing  to  these  reports,  propagated  by 
the  newspapers,  the  holders  of  wheat 
abroad  have  raised  the  price  to  56s. 
a  quarter,  free  on  board ;  and  as  the 
same    rumours   have   advanced  the 
freight  to  6s.  a  quarter,  wheat  eaanot 
now  be  landed  here  in  bond  under 
66s.    The  suspension  of  the  corn-law 
would   tend   to   confirm  the   panic 
abroad,  and  would  therefore  iacreaee 
the  difficulties  of  our  com-BKrehants, 
in  making  purchases  of  wheat  for 
this  market.     It  seems  to  ua  very 
strange  that  sensible  men  of  basiness 
should  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
every  idle  rumour  that  is  broached  in 
the  newspapers,  so  evidently  for  party 
purposes ;  for  the  current  report  of  the 
immediate  suspension  of  the  com-law 
originated  in  the   papers  avowedly 
inimical  to  the  Ministry.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  League  is  well  known. 
That  body  has  never  pennitted  trntk 
to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  iMa 
attempts. 

So  much  for  com  and  the  eom-Iaws. 
But  there  is  a  more  serioas  ^wstion 
beyond  this>  and  that  is  the  state,  of 
the  potatoes.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  jonmalS)  more  especiaUy  those 


which  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  th^ 
League,  the  affection  ha»  spread,  and- 
is  spreading  to  a  most  disaatroofr  ex- 
tent»  Supposing  these  aceovnts-tobe* 
tcne,.  we  say,  advisedfy,  that  it  willba^ 
impossible  to  find  a  snbstitnte  for  the* 
potato  among  the  vegetable  prothic- 
tioos  of  the  world ;  for  neither  wheats 
noE  maiate  eaa  be  nsed^  like  it,  w$lli^ 
tJie  snqdBst-  cidioaay  pvepavatien.. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  soma- 
places  this  afftetieB  is  very  pveva- 
loit,.  aadi  that  a  eonsiderable  part  of 
the  GEO^  ia  certain  soito  ha»  been 
rendesed  vBo&t  for  ordinary  d»«eati& 
nse.  It  ia  imdtisteod  that  the  Lord*> 
Advocate  of  Scotiand  has  issued  a 
circniar  to  the  parish  clergymen 
thronghent  the  kingdom,  reqaeating' 
answers  to  certain  queries  on  this  im- 
portant subject  The  information  thn9 
obtained  wUl  no  doubt  be  claeavfied;,  so- 
that  the  government  will  immediately 
arrive  at  a  true  estiimte  of  the  extent 
of  damage  incurred. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  caused 
enquiry  to  be  made  for  oursehocs^  and 
the  result,  in  so  far  as  regards  Scot- 
land, is  much  more  favourable  than 
we  had  eapeeted^  considering  the  ex- 
tent oi  the  first  alarm.  We  have  seen- 
accounts  Jrom  every  quarter  of  the- 
kingdom^  and  the  foUowing  report 
may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  strictly 
consistoit  with  fact. 

It  appearsy  on  investigation,  that 
no  traces  whatever  of  the  complaint 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  northern 
half  of  ScoUand.     The  crop  ia  the- 
upper  parts  of  Forfarshire  and  Perth-- 
shnre  is  quite  untainted,  and  so  aeroes^ 
the  island.    When  we  consider  what 
a  vast  stretch  of  country  extends  to> 
the  north  of  Montiose,  the  point  b&> 
yond  which,  as  onr  informants  say, 
this  nngnlar  affection  has  not  pene- 
trated,, we  shall  haife  great  reason  to* 
be  tilankfdl  for  soch  a  providentiat 
inmiKnity.    Onr  chief  anxiety^  when 
we  first  heard  of  the  probable  failnve, 
was  for  tiio  Highlands,  where  the* 
potato  plant  furnishes  so  common  and 
so  necessary  an  article  ol  food.    Wo 
knoiw  by  former  experience  what  hit- 
ter  privation  is  felt  daring  a  bad  sea- 
son m  the  for  glens  and  lonely  western' 
islands ;  and  most  rejoiced  are  we  to* 
find,  that  for  this  winter  there  is  little 
Iftelihood  of  a  repetition  of  the  same* 
calamity.    Argyleshire,  however,  ex-- 
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cept  in  its  northern  parishes  has 
Bot  escaped  so  well.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  potatoes  in  that 
district  have  suffered  rery  materially, 
hut  to  what  extent  is  not  jet  aocn- 
ratelj  ascertained. 

In  the  Lowlands  the  accounts  are 
more  conflicting ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  almost  every  farmer  confesses 
now,  that  his  first  apprehensions  were 
greatly  worse  than  the  reality.  On  exa- 
mination, it  tarns  out  that  many  fields 
which  were  considered  so  tainted  as  to 
be  useless,  are  very  slightly  affected : 
it  is  thus  apparent  that  undue  preci- 
pitation has  been  used  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  crop 
from  a  few  isolated  samples.  Some 
districts  appear  to  have  escaped  alto- 
gether ;  and  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber we  have  seen  reports  of  a  deddel 
abatement  in  the  disease.  < 

In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, the  following  seems  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case : — ^The  crop 
'throughout  Scotland  has  been  a  very 
large  one,  but  one-half  of  it  is  affected 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  About  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  this  half  crop  is  so 
slightly- damaged,  that  the  unusual 
amount  of  produce  will  more  than 
•compensate  the  injury.  The  remain- 
der is  certainly  worse.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  proportion  has 
been  converted  into  starch — an  expo- 
nent which  was  early  recommended 
in  many  quarters,  wisely  adopted  by 
the  prudent,  and  may  yet  be  exten- 
sively increased.  An  affected  potato, 
unless  its  juices  were  thoroughly 
fermented,  and  decomposition  com- 
menced, will  yield  quite  as  good  starch 
as  the  healthy  root,  and  idl  this  may 
be  considered  as  saved.  Potato  starch 
or  farina,  when  mixed  with  flour, 
makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
bread.  In  some  districts  the  doubtfol 
potatoes  are  given  to  the  cattle  in 
quantities,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent feeding.  This  also  is  a  material 
saving. 

The  spread  of  the  complaint,  or 
rather  the  appearance  of  its  worst 
symptoms,  seems  to  depend  very 
much  on  the  mode  of  management 
adopted  after  the  potatoes  are  raised. 
A  friend  of  ours  in  Mid-Lothian,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, has  saved  nearly  the  whole  of 


his  crop,  by  careful  attention  to  the 
dryness  of  the  roots  when  heaped,  bv 
keeping  these  heaps  small  and  fn- 
quently  turned,  and,  above  all,  by 
judicious  ventilation  tkromgh  them.  A 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  had  an  iai- 
mense  crop,  but  who  did  not  ana 
him  of  any  of  these  precaatioflis,  has 
suffered  most  severely. 

One  letter  which  we  hare  reeeived 
is  of  great  importance,  aa  It  detail? 
the  means  by  which  an  affected  crt^ 
has  been  preserved.  We  think  it  fmr 
duty  to  make  the  following  extraei, 
premising  that  the  writer  ia  an  emi- 
nent practical  fanner  in  the  south  of 
Scotland :— *'  I  had  this  year  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  my  fields,  like 
those  of  my  neighbours,  did  not  es- 
cape the  epidemic.    On  its  first  ap- 
pearance, I  directed  my  serions  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  pieserrlng  the 
crop.    Though  inclined  to  impute  the 
complaint  to  a  deeper  canse  than  the 
wetness  of  the  season,  I  oonoeived 
that  damp  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  increase  any  tendency  to  de- 
cay, and  I  took  my  measures  acoMd- 
ingly.    Having  raised  my  potato^ 
I  caused  all  the  sound  ones,  wbidi 
seemed  free  from  spot  and  blemidi,  to 
be  carefully  picked  by  the  hand ;  and, 
having  selected  a  diy  situation  in  an 
acyoining  field,  I  desired  them  to  be 
hei^)ed  there 'in  quantities,  none  of 
which  exceeded  a  couple  of  boQs.  The 

method  of  pitting  them  was  this : 

On  a  dry  foundation  we  placed  a  layer 
of  potatoes,  which  we  covered  with 
sandy  mould,  though  I  don't  doobt 
straw  would  do  as  well ;  above  th^%, 
another  layer,  also  covered ;  and  so 
on,  keeping  the  potatoes  as  separate 
from  each  other  as  possible.  We  then 
thatched  and  covered  them  over  as 
usual  with  straw,  leaving  ventOatois 
on  the  top.    I  have  had  them  opened 
since,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  decay,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
above  precautions,  as  others  in  tlie 
neighbourhood,  whose  potatoes  grew 
in  exactly  similar  soil,  have  lost  great 
part  of  then:  crop  by  heaping  them  in 
huge  masses.    Ventilation,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it,  is  a  great  preserva- 
tive.   I  have,  I  think,  arrested  the 
complamt  even  m  affected  potatoes, 
by  laying  them  out  (not  heapmg  them) 
on  a  dry  floor,  in  a  covered  place 
where  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air. 
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They  are  not  spoiling  now ;  and  when 
the  unsound  parts  are  cut  out,  we 
find  them  quite  wholesome  and  fit  for 
use.    I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
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cannot  be  prevented.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  habitual  thrift  of  our 
countrymen  will  cause  them  to  ab- 
stain, as  much  as  possible,  from  wast- 


by  using  due  caution,  the  progress  of    ing  their  extra  stock  in  this  manner, 


the  complaint,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
may  in  most  cases  be  effectually 
checked." 

We  are,  therefore,  almost  certain, 
that  when  the  damaged  portion  is  de- 
ducted from  the  whole  amount  of  the 
crop,  there  still  remains  an  ample 
store  of  good  potatoes  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population — 
that  is,  if  the  potatoes  were  dis- 
tributed equally  through  the  mar- 
kets. This,  however,  cannot  be 
done,  and,  therefore,  there  are  some 
places  where  this  vegetable  will  be 
dear  and  scarce.  The  farmer  who  has 
a  large  crop  of  sound  potatoes,  and  who 


more  especially  as  there  is  abundance 
of  other  kinds  of  fodder.  They  will 
command  a  high  price  as  an  esculent, 
and  perhaps  a  higher,  if  they  are  pre- 
served for  the  purposes  of  seed.  £x» 
portation  also  should  be  carried  oq 
cautiously;  but  we  repeat,  that  the 
general  tenor  of  our  information  is  so 
hr  satisfactory,  that  it  exhibits  no> 
thing  more  than  a  partial  affection  of 
the  crop  in  the  southern  districts,  and 
the  majority  of  those  are  compensa- 
ted by  a  good  provision  of  com. 

In  addition  to  these  statistics,  ob^ 
tained  from  many  and  various  sonpr 
ces,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 


does  not  reside  in  an  exporting  part  of    opinion  of  Mr  Stephens,  which  we  now 
the  country,  will  naturally  enough  use     subjohi ;— ^ 
his  superfluity  for  his  cattle ;  and  thia 


The  Potato  Rot. 


"  This  affection  I  do  not  regard  as  a 
disease— but  simply  as  a  rottenness  in 
the  tuber,  superinduced  by  the  con- 
bination  of  a  low  temperature  with 
excessive  moisture,  during  the  grow- 
ing season  of  that  sort  of  root,  when 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  affected  on  ac- 
count of  its  succulent  texture.*  A 
friend  informs  me  that  he  remembers 
the  same  kind  of  rottenness  seizing  the 
potato  crop  of  the  country  in  the  late 
and  wet  season  of  1799 ;  and,  as  a 
onseqnence,  the  seed  potato  for  the 
joUowing  crop  fetched  as  high  a  price 
as  26s.  the  boll  of  5  cwt.t  I  am  inclhi- 


ed  to  believe,  however,  that  the  effects 
of  this  rot  are  much  exaggerated. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  said  to  be 
poisonous ;  and  yet  pigs,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  have  been  fed  on 
spoiled  potatoes  alone,  on  purpose, 
with  impunity.  There  is  little  outcry 
made  against  rot  in  the  dry  soils  of 
Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  and  these 
are  the  two  most  extensive  districts 
from  which  potatoes  are  shipped  for 
London.  There  are  farmers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  who  warrant 
the  soundness  of  the  potatoes  they 
supply  their  customers.    The  accounts 


*  "  Not  that  I  think  there  was  more  rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  summer  than 
the  potato  crop  could  absorb,  for  it  is  knows  to  require  a  large  supply  of  mois- 
ture in  its  growing  state,  in  order  to  acquire  a  full  development  of  all  its  parts. 
It  was  observable,  however,  that  the  rain  increased  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
After  the  potato  plant  had  reached  its  full  development.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  increased  moisture,  which  was  not  then  wanted  by  the  plant,  would  be- 
come excessive ;  and  this  moisture,  along  with  the  low  temperature,  may  have  pro- 
duced such  chemical  change  in  the  sap  as  to  facilitate  the  putrefaction  of  the 
entire  plant.  As  to  the  theories  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  or  of 
insects,  in  the  plant^  I  considi-r  -these  as  a  mere  exponent  of  tl^  tendency  to  a 
state  of  putrefaction  ;  such  being  the  nfiusl  accompdniments  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  decay." 

f  "  I  remember  the  wet  seasons  of  1810  and  1B17.  There  was  then  no  rot  in 
the  potato ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  those  rainy  seasons,  we  had  not  the  eoH' 
tinned  cold  weather  which  we  have  this  year  experienced." 
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of  the  potato  crop  from  the  High- 
land districts  are  most  favom*able. 
I  believe  the  fact  will  tarn  out  to  be 
this,  that,  like  com,  the  potatoes  will 
not  only  be  a  good,  bat  a  great  crop, 
in  all  the  true  potato  soils — that  is,  in 
deep  dry  soils  on  a  dry  sabsoil,  whether 
nataraliy  so,  or  made  so  by  draining 
—  and  that  in  aU  the  heavy  soils, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  they  are  rotting. 
A  short  time  will  pat  an  end  to  all 
conjecture  on  the  state  of  the  potato 


cn^,  and  afford  nd  facts  npcm  vLtji 
we  shall  be  able  to  reason  and  JQd^> 
aright." 

As  the  question  of  seed  is  alwaj?  t 
most  important  one,  whenever «  ott 
disease  or  partial  afil^ion  of  so  su; .. 
a  product  is  discovered,  it  may  c  4 
be  useless  to  note  down  MrStej^f^.- 
ideas,  in  regard  to  the  sa[^M^  <i^ 
Btruction  of  the  vegetative  prind^jc 
in  part  of  the  affected  crop— 


Seed  Potatoes. 


*^  I  would  feel  no  apprehension  in 
employing  such  affected  potatoes  for 
seed,  j;iext  spring,  as  shall  be  pre- 
served till  that  time  ;  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be 'the  case  that  the  low 
temperature  enfeebled  the  vegetative 
powers  of  the  plant  so  much  as  to 
disable  it  from  throwing  off  the  large 
quantity  of  moisture  that  was  pre- 
sented to  it ;  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  any  rot  superinduced  by  such 
causes  cannot  possess  a  character 
which  is  hereditary.  There  seems 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  com- 
plaint should  be  propagated  in  future, 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  this  opinion  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  true,  that  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
ease of  former  years  having  arisen 
from  a  degenerate  state  of  the  potato 
plant,  since  low  temperature  and  ex- 
cessive moisture  were  more  likely  to 
affect  a  plant  in  a  state  of  degeperacy 
than  when  its  vitality  remains  unim- 
paired. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  affec- 
tion of  the  potato  is  general,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  yet  spread. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  yet  be  solved,  and  certainly, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Highlands, 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles, 
have  hitherto  escaped.  The  portion 
of  the  crop  as  yet  actually  rendered 
unfit  for  human  food,  does  not  perhaps 
exceed  one-fourth  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try whence  potatoes  are  exported; 
and  could  the  affection  be  stopped 
from  spreading  fiirther  than  this,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes 
for  the  consumption  of  human  beings, 
as  the  crop  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  large  one  in   the   best    districts. 


Much,  however,  depends  upon  ^t 
ability  to  arrest  the  affection,  or  ^ 
cessation  from  other  causes. 

It  is  known  that  rotten  potitc-s 
Uke  rotten  turnips,  when  left  in  hri-- 
in  contact  with  sound  ones,  will  ciz-. 
the  latter  to  rot.  Aware  of  this  fy. 
ffirmers  have,  this  last  year,  a'lA 
the  potatoes  in  the  heaps,  as  >^: 
as  the  lifting  of  the  crop  was  over. : 
be  individually  examined,  and  pbv^: 
the  sound  ones  in  narrow,  low  j :% 
mixed  with  some  desiccating  ^^•' 
stance,  and  covered  with  straw  ui 
earth.  When  the  pits  were  opei'U 
for  examination,  the  rot  was  fooihi  t  • 
have  spread  very  much,  in  con.-c- 
quence  of  the  dampness  and  iy^ 
which  was  so  diffused  thronghoct  tl' 
pits.  This  is  an  effect  that  il.  ^ 
have  been  anticipated.  Had  tbefr^ 
caution  been  used  of  taking  np  t^ 
crop  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  ^t 
of  spreading  the  potatoes  on  t^ 
ground  when  the  weather  was  f^r, 
or  in  sheds  when  wet — and  of  ail^^- 
ing  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  ai 
until  they  had  became  tolcrablj  (ins 
and  dry ;  and  had  the  sound  potitri^s 
been  then  selected  by  hand,  pi^ti 
together,  and  afterwards  put  12^^^ 
smaller  pits,  it  is  probable  th^t  i 
much  less  proportion  of  any  crop  tt« 
was  taken  up  would  have  been  lo^ 
Such  a  plan,  no  doubt,  -would  bav? 
caused  a  protracted  potato  barrest, 
but  the  loss  of  time  at  that  period,  io 
performing  the  necessary  work  of 
selection,  is  a  small  consideratios 
compared  with  an  extensive  iqjurv  to 
the  crop.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to 
have  the  potato  land  ploughed  for 
wheat  as  soon  as  possible  ifterthe 
potatoes  have  been  removed;  but 
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there  is  no  more  nrgencj  in  ploughing 
potato  than  in  ploaghing  tornip  land 
for  wheat ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  delay  the  ploaghing  of  the 
potato  laud  for  a  few  days,  than  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  a  whole  crop  of  so 
excellent  an  esculent. 

I  may  here  mention  an  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  the  potato,  which 
shows  that  a  larger  crop  has  been 
received  by  planting  the  sets  in 
autumn  than  in  spring.  Those  who 
have  tried  this  system  on  a  lai*ge 
scale  say,  that  the  increase  is  in  the 
ratio  of  111  to  80  bolls  per  acre. 
If  this  is  near  the  truth,  it  would 
indicate,  that  the  sets  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  lie  in  the  ground 
all  winter  upon  the  dung ;  and  could 
we  be  assured  of  their  safety  there 
in  all  cases,  the  potatoes  of  this  year, 
selected  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, might  be  used  as  seed  this 
winter,  and  preser\'cd  as  such,  in  the 
ground,  in  a  safer  state  than  even  in 
the  small  pits.  Such  an  experiment 
may  be  tried  this  winter,  in  dry 
weather,  without  much  risk  of  losing 
the  future  crop ;  for  if,  on  examination 
in  spring,  it  should  be  found  that  all 
the  sets  have  rotted  in  the  drills,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  replant 
the  crop,  in  its  proper  season,  with 


the  sets  that  had  survived  till  that 
time,  by  the  means  of  preservation 
nsed. 

I  have  heard  of  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  are  planting  their 
potato  crop  in  this  favourable  weather ; 
and  it  does  seem  ve0' probable  that,  as 
each  set  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  other,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances to  resist  frost — namely, 
amongst  plenty  of  dung  and  earth — 
the  entire  number  may  escape  putre- 
faction." 

No  doubt,  if  the  potato  crop  shall 
prove  to  be  very  generally  affected,  the 
price  of  com  will  rise  yet  further,  and 
may  be  for  a  long  time  maintained. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  scarcity  of  that  article,  which  we 
believe  is  merely  visionary.  We  must 
be  fed  with  corn  if  we  cannot  get  the 
potato  in  its  usual  plenty ;  and  it  is 
the  cei'tainty,  or  rather  the  expecta- 
tion, of  this,  which  has  raised  the  price 
of  the  former.  In  the  course  of  last 
month  (October)  we  met  with  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
columns  of  BeWs  Weekly  Messenger^ 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  as 
clear  in  its  views,  hopeful  in  its  tone, 
and  strictly  rational  in  its  argument. 


Thb  RisiKa  Price  or  Wheat  an1>  Flour. 


"  What  we  predicted  in  one  of  our 
recent  papers  is  daily  becoming  realised 
to  an  extent  which  is  now  exciting  ge- 
neral attention,  and,  with  some  classes 
of  the  people,  has  already  produced 
great  alarm  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 
AVe  stated  at  that  time,  that  though  the 
return  cf  fine  weather^  about  the  middle 
of  last  month,  had  sared  the  "harvest, 
and  given  us  a  crop  much  more  than 
had  been  anticipated,  still  there  were 
causes  in  operation  which  would  keep 
up  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour ;  and 
that,  at  least  for  many  weeks  to  come, 
wheat  would  not  fall  in  the  British 
market. 

**  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
getting  in  of  the  harvest  is  very  closely 
followed  by  the  wheat  seed-time,  and 
that  two  causes  are  then  always  opera- 
ting to  maintain  and  raise  the  price  of 
wheat.  There  is,  first,  a  large  call  on 
the  stock  in  hand  for  seed  wheat ;  and, 
secondly,  the  farmers  are  too  busy  to 
carry  their  corn  into  market,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  market  is  ill  supplied. 


A  third  cause  is  also  in  operation  to 
produce  the  same  effect — that  of  an  un- 
reasonable alarm  always  resulting  from 
an  ill-supplied  market. 

"  It  would  seem  astonishing  and  even 
incredible  to  men  who  argue  only  theo- 
retically, that  though  year  after  year 
the  same  uniform  causes  operate,  and 
produce  exactly  the  same  effects,  yet 
that  this  aspect  of  the  market  should 
continue  to  delude  and  mislead  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  but  so  it  is  in  the  corn-mar- 
ket,  and  with  the  British  public  in  gene- 
ral ;  for  though  they  see  through  a  long 
succession  of  years  that  wheat  and  flour 
invariably  rise  in  the  market  imme- 
diately after  harvest  and  during  seed- 
time, and  though  they  ought  to  under- 
stand  that  this  rise  is  produced  by  the 
quantity  required  for  seed,  and  by  the 
busy  occupation  of  the  farmers,  they 
still  perversely  attribute  it  to  another 
cause,  existing  only  in  their  own  appre- 
hensions, namely,  that  the  recent  har- 
vest has  been  deficient,  and  that  the 
nuirket  la  ill  supplied  because  there  is 
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an  insufficient  stock  with  which  to  sup- 
ply it. 

'^  As  it  is  the  inflexible  rule  of  our 
paper  to  apply  itself  on  the  instant  to 
correct  all  popular  errors  and  to  db- 
sipate  all  unreasonable  panics,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  say,  that  the 
present  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  results 
only  from  the  very  serious  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  many  of  our  oy/h 
counties,  and  still  more  materially  in 
Belgium  and  other  foreign  kingdoms. 
From  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
numbers  only,  to  9ay  nothing  of  their 
habits  and  necessities,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  food  b  required  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  many  millions  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  when  the  crop  fails  to  such 
an  extennve  degree  as  it  has  done  in 
the  present  case,  thb  vast  numerical 
proportion  of  every  state  must  neces- 
sarily be  chiefly  maintiuned  from  the 
stock  of  com.    If  the  potato  crop  fail 
at  home,  the  poor  are  directly  thrown 
upon  the  corn-market,  and  the  price  of 
corn  must  necessarily  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  demand.     Where 
the  potato  crop  has  failed  abroad,  the 
supply  of  foreign  com  must  necessarily 
be  directed  to  that  quarter,  and  there- 
fore less  com  will  be  imported  into  the 
British  market. 

"  Now,  it  b  the  expectation  of  this 
result,  which,  together  with  the  wheat 
seed-time  and  the  full  occupation  of  the 
farmers,  b  producing  the  present  rise 
in  the  Britbh  corn-market,  and  these 
causes  will  probably  continue  to  operate 
for  some  time  longer. 

'*  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  such 
as  our  northern  and  eastern  counties, 
we  understand  the  current  judgment  to 
be,  that  though  the  harvest  has  pro- 
duced more  busheb  than  in  an  average 
year,  the  weight  per  bushel  b  less  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
quality  brings  the  produce  down  in  such 
districts  to  less  than  an  average  crop. 
But  if  we  set  against  this  the  happier 
result  of  the  wheat  harvest   in  our 
southern  and  western  counties,  we  must 
still  retain  our   former  opinion,  thai 
there  is  at  least  no  present  ground  for 
any  thing  like  a  panic,  either  amongst 
the  public  in  general  or  amongst  the 
farmers  themselves.    The  public  as  yet 
have  no  cause  to  dread  any  thing  Uke 
that  very  serious  scarcity  which  some 
of  our  papers  have  announced,  and  the 
farmers  themselves  have  no  cause  to 
apprehend  such  a  sudden  and  extraor* 
dinary  state  of  the  market,  as  would 
involve  them  in  the  general  8u£fcring  of 
the  community.** 


The  Scottish  Harvest  [Dec 

We  shall  now  dose  our  reanaibs  <n 


the  subject  of  the  Scottish  Hanrest. 
In  thus  limiting  our  remarks  to  the 
harvest  in  Scotland,  we  have  bea 
actuated  by  no  narrow  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, but  have  judged  it  riglit,  in 
treating  a  subject  of  such  imporUace, 
to  confine  ourselvea  to  that  portiooc/ 
the  United  Kingdom  in  whidi  we  p«- 
sessed  means  of  obtaining  infonnaiioa 
which  positively  could  be  relied  upoa. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  paramooBt 
importance  of  the  question,  whkfa  wfl 
soon  be  founded  on  as  a  topic  for  politi- 
cal discussion,  we  should  liardly  ha^ 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  task.  Bsi 
we  liave  noticed,  with  great  dlagi^ 
the  efforts  of  the  League  to  infloence, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  the  public 
mind,  by  gross  misrepresentatioiis  ef 
our  portion  and  prospects ;  and,  bein^ 
convinced  that  a  more  dangerous  uA 
designing  faction  never  yet  tfanei 
themselves  into  public  notice,  we  hart 
thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instaace, 
to  collect  and  to  classify  oar  foots. 
This  done,  we  have  yet  a  word  «r 
two  in  store  for  the  members  of  tfat 
mountebank  coalition. 

No  evil  Is  unmixed    with    good. 
The   murmurs  of  the   alarmists  is 
home,  unfounded  as  we  believe  tbeiB 
to  be,  have  brought  out,  more  ckaily 
than  we  could  have  hoped  for,  the 
state  of  foreign  feeling  with  regard  to 
British  enterprise,  and  the  prospects 
of  future  supply   ujpon    which    this 
country   must    depend,   should   the 
sliding-scale  be  abrogated  and  aU  in- 
port  duties   abolished.      The   most 
infatuated  Leaguer  will  hardly  deuy, 
that  if  the  corn-law  had  ceased  to 
exist  three  years  ago,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  poorer  soils  had  in  conse- 
quence  been  removed  from  tilla^, 
our  present  position  with  regard  to 
food  must  have  been  infinitely  worse. 
In  fact,  we  should  thai  have  pre- 
sented the  unhappy  apeetade  of  a 
great  industrial  community  incapahto 
of  rearing  food  for  its  population  al 
home,  and  solely  dependent  for  a  nm^ 
ply  on  foreign  states ;  and  thai,  tM» 
in  a  year  when  the  harvests  through- 
out flnrope,  and  even  m  America, 
have  suffered.     And  here,  by  the 
way,  before  going  further,  let  na  re* 
mark,   that   the   advocates   of   th 
League  never  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated, at  all  events  they  have  never 
grappled  with,  the  notorious  Uiet^  that 
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the  effects  of  most  nopropitions  seasons 
are  felt  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
British  isles.    This  year,  indeed,  we 
were  the  last  to  suffer;    and   the 
memory  of  the  yonngest  of  ns,  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  reason,  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  of  far 
severer  seasons  than  that  which  has 
jast  gone  by.    What,  then,  is  to  be 
done,  should  the  proportion  of  the 
land  in  tillage  be  reduced  below  the 
mark  which,  in   an   average  year, 
coold   supply   our  population  with 
food — if,  at  the  same   time,  a  fa- 
mine were  to  occur  abroad,  and  de- 
prive the  continental  agriculturists  of 
their   surplus  st<H:e  of  com?     The 
answer  is  a  short  one — Owr  peopU 
must  necessarily  stabvb.    The  manu^ 
facturers  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
appalling  misery  of  their  situation, 
and  the  men  whom  they  would  have 
to  thank  for  the  severest  and  roost 
lingering  death,  are  the  chosen  apos- 
tles of  the  League ! 

Is  this  an  overdrawn  picture?    Let 
us  see.    France  at  this  moment  is 
convinced  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  state  of  famine.     Almost  all  the 
French  journalists,   believing  what 
they  probably  wish  for,  and  misled  by 
the  repealing  howl,  and  faint-hearted 
predictions  of  the  coward,  assume 
that  our  home  stock  of  provision  is 
not  sufficient  to  last  us  for  the  ensu- 
ing winter.    That  is  just  the  situatioa 
to  which  we  should  be  reduced  every 
year,  if  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
Company   had    theur  will.     What, 
then,  says  our  neighbour,  and  now 
most  magnanimous  ally  ?    Is  he  will- 
ing—for they  allege  they  have  a  super- 
fluity— to  supply  us  in  this  time  of 
hypothetical  distress — to  act  the  part 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  pour,  not 
wine   and   oil,    but   com   into  our 
wounds?    Is  he  about  to  take  the 
noblest  revenge  upon  a  former  adver- 
sary, by  showing  himself,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  need,  a  benefactor  instead  of 
a  foe?    Oh,  my  Lord  Ashley!  yon 
and  others,  whose  spirit  is  more  timid 
than  becomes  your  blood,  had  better 
look,  ere  yon  give   up   the   main- 
stay  of  your   country's   prosperity 
—ere  yon   surrender  the  cause   of 
the  agriculturist — to  the  animus  that 
is    now  manifested    abroad.      We 
have  reason  to  bless  Heaven  that  it 
has  been  thus  early  shown,  before,  by 
mean  and  miserable  concession  to 
the  clamours  of  a  selfish  Interest,  we 


have  placed  Britain  for  the  first  time 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
power.  Scarce  a  journal  in  France 
that  does  not  tell  you — londly-^bold- 
ly — exultingly— what  treatment  we 
may  expect  from  their  hands.  ^^  At 
last,**  they  say,  ^^  we  have  got  this 
perfidious  Albion  in  our  power.  Na- 
ture has  done  for  us,  hi  her  cycle, 
what  for  centuries  the  force  of  our 
arms  and  oonceiftrated  rancour  could 
not  achieve.  The  English  news- 
papers in  every  column  teem  with 
the  tidings  of  failure.  The  crop  of 
com  is  bad  beyond  any  former  expe- 
rience. It  cannot  suffice  to  feed  one 
half  of  the  population.  The  potato 
crop  also,  which  is  the  sole  subsist- 
ence of  Ireland,  is  thoroughly  ruined* 
Scarce  a  minute  fraction  of  it  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  human  food. 
The  British  Cabinet  are  earnestly  de- 
liberatmg  on  the  propriety  of  opening 
the  ports.  The  public,  almost  to  a 
man,  are  demanding  the  adoption  of 
that  measure — and  doubtless  erelong 
they  will  be  opened. 

^^  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Are 
we  to  be  guilty  of  the  egregious  folly 
of  supplying  our  huge  and  overgrown 
rival,  at  the  moment  when  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  very  centre  of  her  system,  and 
that  without  having  recourse  to  the 
slightest  belligerent  measures?  Are 
we,  at  the  commencement  of  her  im- 
pending misery,  to  reciprocate  with 
England — that  England  which  arrest- 
ed us  in  the  midst  of  our  career  of 
conquest,  swept  our  navies  from  the 
seas,  baffled  our  bravest  armies,  and 
led  away  our  Emperor  captive  ?  The 
man  who  can  entertain  such  an  idea 
— be  he  who  he  may — is  a  traitor  to 
the  honour  of  his  countiy.  Let  Eng- 
land open  her  ports  if  she  will,  and  as 
^e  must,  but  let  ns  at  the  self-same 
moment  be  prepared  to  close  our 
own.  Let  not  one  gnun  of  com,  if 
possible,  be  export^  from  France. 
We  have  plenty,  and  to  spare.  Our 
hardy  peasantiy  can  pass  the  winter 
in  comfort;  whilst,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  our  haughty 
enemy  convulsed,  and  wallowing  like 
a  stranded  Leviathan  on  the  shore  I 
We  pity  the  brave  Irish,  but  we  shall 
not  help  them.  To  do  so  would  be, 
in  fact,  to  exonerate  Britain  of  her 
greatest  and  primary  burden." 

This  is  the  language  which  the 
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French  journalists  are  nsing  at  the 
present  moment.  Let  no  Englishman 
delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  it 
does  not  express  the  true  sentiments 
of  the  nation.  We  know  something 
of  the  men  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
compound  these  patriotic  articles. 
They  are  fostered  under  the  pernici- 
ous system  which  converts  the  penny- 
a-liner  into  that  anomalous  hybrid,  a 
Peer  of  France— which  makes  it  al- 
most a  necessary  qualification  to  be- 
come a  statesman,  that  the  aspirant 
has  been  a  successful  scribbler  in  the 
public  journals.  And  this,  forsooth, 
they  call  the  genuine  aristocracy  of 
talent  I  Their  whole  aim  is  to  be 
popular,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
They  are  pandars  to  the  weakness  of 
a  nation  for  their  own  individual  ad- 
vancement; They  have  no  stake  in 
the  country  save  the  grey  goose-quill 
they  dishonour;  and  yet  they  affect 
to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
and— to  the  discredit  of  the  French 
intellect  be  it  recorded — ^they  do  in  a 
great  measure  lead  them.  In  short, 
it  is  a  ruffian  press,  and  we  know  well 
by  what  means  France  has  been  mf* 
fi anized.  The  war  party — as  it  calls 
itself— is  strong,  and  has  been  reared 
up  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
these  felons  of  society,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  cheer  to  tickle  their  own 
despicable  vanity,  would  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  if  they  had  the  power, 
to  wrap  Furope  again  in  the  flames 
of  universal  war.  Sach  will,  doubt- 
less, one  day  be  the  result  of  this 
unbridled  license.  The  demon  is 
not  yet  exorcised  from  France,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  may 
be  acted  over  again,  with  such  addi- 
tional refinements  of  brutality  as 
foregone  experience  shall  suggest. 
Meantime,  we  say  to  our  own  domes- 
tic shrinkers — ^Is  this  a  season,  when 
such  a  spirit  is  abroad,  to  make  our- 
selves dependent  for  subsistence — 
which  is  life — upon  the  chance  of  a 
foreign  supply  ? 

Yes,  gentlemen  jouraalistsof  France 
— ^whether  you  be  peers  or  not — ^you 
have  spoken  out  a  little  too  early. 
The  blindest  of  us  now  can  see  you 
in  your  genuine  character  and  colours. 
But  rest  satisfied ;  the  day  of  retri- 
bution, as  you  impiously  dare  to  term 
it,  has  not  yet  arrived.  Britain  does 
not  waut  your  com,  and  not  for  it  will 
she  abandon  an  iota  of  her  system. 


There  can  be  no  donbt,  that  the  news 
of  a  famine  here  would  be  received 
in  France  with  more  joy  tban  tb^ 
tidings  of  a  second  Marengo.     Jtie 
mere  expectation  of  it   has  alreadj 
intoxicated  the  press;    and,  aooord- 
ingly,  they  have  begun  to  speculate 
npon  the  probable  conduct  of  other 
foreign  powers,  in  the  event  of  onr 
ports  being  opened.     Belgiam,  thej 
are  delighted  to  find,  is  in  so  bad  a 
situation,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  crop, 
that  the  august  King  Lieopold  hts 
thought  proper  to  issue  a  public  de- 
claration, that  his  own  royal  mouth 
shall  for  the  next  year  remain  inno- 
cent of  the  flavour  of  a  single  potato. 
This  looks  welli  Belgium,  it  is  hoped, 
is  not  ovet-abundant  in  wheat ;  bat, 
even  if  she  were,  Belgium  owes  much 
to  France,  and — a  meaning  asterisk 
covers  and   conveys  the    remaining 
part  of  the  inuendo.    Swampy  Hoi- 
land,  they  say,  can  do  Britain  no 
good — nay,  have  not    the    cantioos 
Dutch  been  beforehand  with  Biitaio, 
and  forestalled,  by  previous  pnrchase, 
the  calculated  supply  of  rice  ?     Well 
done,  Batavian  merchant!    In  tbij 
instance,  at  least,  you  are  playing  the 
game  for  France. 

Then  they  have  high  hopes  from 
the  ZoLLVRREiN.  That  combinatioa 
has  evidently  to  dread  the  rivalry^of 
British  manufacture,  and  its  manafrers 
are  too  shrewd  to  lose  this  glorious 
opportunity  of  barricado.  There  are^ 
therefore,  hopes  that  Grermany,  utterly 
forgetting  the  days  of  subsidies,  will 
shut  her  ports  for  export,  and  also 
prevent  the  descent  of  Polish  cora. 
If  not,  winter  is  near  at  hand,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  may  be 
frozen  before  a  supply  can  be  sent 
to  the  starving  British.  Another 
delightfol  prospect  for  yonng  and 
regenerated  France  I 

Also,  mysterious  rumours  are  afloat 
with  regain!  to  the  policy  of  the  Auto- 
crat. It  is  said,  he  too  is  going  to 
shut  up^whetber  from  hatred  to  Bri- 
tain, or  patemid  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  hu  subjects,  does  not  appear. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  Parisian  scribe  of 
them  all  but  derives  his  information 
direct  from  the  secret  cabinet  of 
Nicholas.  Then  there  is  America — 
have  we  not  rumours  of  war  there  ? 
How  much  depends  upon  the  result  of 
the  speech  which  President  Polk  shall 
deliver !    He  knows  well  by  this  time 
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that  England  is  threatened  with  fa- 
mine— and  will  he  be  fool  enough  to 
submit  to  a  compromise,  when  by 
simple  embargo  he  might  enforce  his 
country's  claims  ?  So  that  altogether, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  we  are 
like  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  and  may 
be  sheerly  starved  into  any  kind  of 
submission. 

No  thanks  to  Cobden  and  Co.  that 
this  is  pot  our  case  at  present.  The 
abolition  of  the  corn-duty  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  soil  now 
under  tillage.  Every  yeai*  we  should 
learn  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
foreign  supply,  and  give  up  a  further 
portion  of  our  own  agricultural  toil. 
Place  us  in  that  position,  and  let  a  bad 
season,  which  shall  affect  not  only  us, 
but  the  Continent,  come  round,  and 
the  dreams  of  France  will  be  realized. 
Gentlemen  of  England — ^yon  that  are 
wavering  from  your  former  faith — 
will  yon  refuse  the  lesson  afforded 
you,  by  this  premature  exultation  on 
the  part  of  our  dangerous  neighbour? 
Do  you  not  see  what  weight  fVance 
evidently  attaches  to  the  repeal  of  our 
protection  duties — how  anxiously  she 
is  watching — how  earnestly  she  is 
praying  for  it  ?  Jf  you  will  not  be- 
lieve your  friends,  wUl  yon  not  take 
warning  from  an  enemy  ?  Would  yon 
hold  it  chivalry,  if  you  saw  an  antago- 
nist before  yon  armed  at  all  points, 
and  confident  of  further  assistance,  to 
throw  away  your  defensive  armour, 
and  leave  yourselves  exposed  to  his 
attacks  ?  And  yet,  is  not  this  pre- 
cisely what  will  be  done  if  you  aban- 
don the  principles  of  protection  ? 

Are  yon  afraid  of  that  word.  Pro- 
tection? Shame  upon  you,  if  yon 
are!  Ko  doubt  it  has  been  most 
scandalously  misrepresented  by  the 
cotton-mongering  orators,  but  it  is  a 
great  word,  and  a  wise  word,  if  truly 
and  thoroughly  understood.  It  does 
not  mean  that  com  shall  be  grown  in 
this  country  for  pour  benefit  or  that 
of  any  exclusive  class — ^were  it  so, 
protection  would  be  a  wrong — but  it 
means,  that  at  all  times  there  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  country  an  amount 
of  food,  reared  within  itself,  snfllcient 
for  the  anstenance  of  the  nation,  in 
case  that  war,  or  some  other  external 
cause,  should  shut  up  all  other  sources. 
And  this,  which  is  in  fact  protection 
for  the  nation — a  just  and  wise  se- 
curity against  famine,  in  which  the 
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poor  and  the  rich  are  equally  inter- 
ested— is  perverted  by  the  chimney- 
stalk  proprietors  into  a  positive  na- 
tional grievance.  Why,  the  question 
lies  in  a  nutshell.  Com  will  not  be 
grown  in  this  country,  unless  yon  give 
it  an  adequate  market.  Admit  foreign 
com,  and  you  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
agricultural  improvement  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  land,  by  means  of  which 
production  may  be  carried  to  an  in- 
definite degree,  but  yon  also  throw  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  land  at  present 
productive  out  of  bearing.  Suppose, 
then,  that  next  year,  all  protection 
being  abolished,  the  quantity  of  grain 
raised  in  the  country  is  but  equal  to 
half  the  demand  of  the  population ; 
foreign  com,  of  course,  must  come  iu 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  the  first  argument 
which  must  occur  to  every  thinking 
person— the  argument  being,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  foreigner, 
whoever  he  may  be,  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
demand  and  exact  any  price  he 
pleases  for  his  com.  What  say  the 
Cobdenites  in  answer  to  this  ?  *^  Oh, 
then,  we  shall  charge  the  foreigner  a 
corresponding  price  for  our  cottons 
and  our  calicoes  I "  No,  gentlemen — 
that  will  not  do.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  idea  has  entered  into  your  calcu- 
lations, and  that  yon  hope,  through  a 
scarcity  of  home-grown  com,  to  real- 
ize an  augmented  profit  on  your  pro- 
duce—in short,  to  be  the  only  gainers 
in  a  time  of  general  distress.  But 
there  is  a  fiav  in  your  reasoning,  too 
palpable  to  be  overlooked.  The 
foreigner  can  do  without  calico^  but 
the  British  nation  cannot  do  vnthout 
bread.  The  wants  of  the  stomach 
are  paramount — nothmg  can  enter 
into  competition  with  them.  The 
German,  Pole,  or  Frenchman,  may, 
for  a  season,  wear  a  ragged  coat,  or 
an  inferior  shirt,  or  even  dispense 
with  the  latter  garment,  if  it  so 
pleases  him  ;  and  yet  suffer  compara- 
tively nothing.  But  what  are  our 
population  to  do,  if  bread  is  not  pro- 
curable except  at  the  enormous 
prices  which,  when  you  abolish  pro- 
tection, you  entitle  the  foreigner  to 
charge?  Have  you  the  heart  to 
respond,  in  the  only  imaginable 
answer-— it  is  a  piere  monosyllable — 
Starve  ? 

But  suppose  that,  for  the  first  two 
years  or  so,  we  went  on  swimmingly 
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—that  there  were  good  and  plentiful 
seasons  abroad,  and  that  com  flowed 
into  oar  market  abundantly  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.    Suppose  that 
bread  became  cheaper  than  we  ever 
knew  it  before,  that  our  manufactures 
were  readily  and  greedily  taken,  and 
that  we  had  realised  the  manufactu- 
ring Eden,  which  the  disciples  of  De- 
virs-dust  have  predicted,  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  our  abandoning 
all  manner  of  restrictions.    How  will 
this  state  of  unbounded  prosperity 
affect  the   land?      For  every  five 
shillings  of  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  fresh  districts  will 
be  abandoned  by  the  plough.    The 
farmer  will  be  unable  to  work  them 
at  a  profit,  and  so   he  will  cease 
to  grow  grain.    He  may  put  steers 
upon  them ;  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  little  fancy  villas,  or  Owenite 
parallelograms,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  modem  philosopher,  and  accomo- 
date the  additional  population  who 
arc  to  assist  in  the  prospective  crops 
of  calico.    The  cheaper  corn  then  is, 
the  smaller  will  become  our  home- pro- 
ducing surface.    The  chaw-bacon  will 
be  driven  to  the  railroads^  where  there 
IS  already  a  tolerable  demand  for  him. 
The  flail  will  be  silent  in  the  bam, 
and  the  song  of  the  reaper  in  the  fields. 
Let  us  suppose  this  to  last  for  a 
few  years,  during  which  Lord  John 
Russell — the  Whigs  having,  in  the 
meantime,  got  rid  of  all  graduating 
scruples  and  come  back  to  power — has 
taken  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the 
peerage  by  elevating  the  redoubted 
Cobden  to  its  ranks.     But  a  change 
suddenly  passes  across  the  spirit  of 
our  dream.    At  once,  and  like  a  thun- 
derbolt— without  warning  or  presage 
— comes  a  famine  or  a  war.  We  care 
not  which  of  them  is  taken  as  an  il- 
lustration.   Both  are  calamities,  un- 
fortunately, well  known  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  we  hardly  can  expect  that 
many  years  shall  pass  over  our  heads 
without  the  occurrence  of  one  or  other 
of  them.    Let  us  take  the  evil  of 
man*s  creating — war.    The  Channel 
is  filled  with  French  shipping,  and  all 
along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Ushant  to 
Elsinore,  the  ports  are  rigidly  shut. 
Mean    time  American  cruisers   are 
scouring   the  Atlantic,  chasing  our 
merchantmen,  and  embarassing  com- 
munication with  the  colonies.    Also, 


there  is  war  in  the  Mediternmesii. 
We  have  fifty,  nay,  a  hundred  points 
to  watch  with  onr  vessels — a  hundred 
isolated  Interests  to  maintain^  and 
these  demand  an  immense  and  yet  a 
divided  force.  Convoys  cannot  be 
spared  without  loss  of  territory,  and 
then-^what  becomes  of  ns  at  home  ? 

Most  miserable  is  the  prospect ;  and 
yet  it  does  appear,  if  we  are  mad 
enough  to  abandon  protection,  per- 
fectly inevitable.  With  bat  a  portion 
of  our  land  in  tillage — ^an  augment- 
ed population— no  stored  com — no 
means  of  recalling  for  two  years  at 
the  soonest,  even  if  we  could  spare 
seed,  and  that  is  questionable,  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  earth ! — Can 
yon  fancy,  my  Lord  Ashley,  or  yon, 
converted  Mr  Bscott,  what  Britain 
would  be  then?  We  will  tell  yon. 
Not  perhaps  a  prey — for  we  will  not 
even  imagine  such  degradation — but 
a  bargamer  and  compounder  with  an 
inferior  power  or  powers,  whom  she 
might  have  bearded  for  centuries  with 
impunity,  had  not  some  selfish  traitors 
been  wicked  enough  to  demand,  and 
&ome  infatuated  statesmen  foolish 
enough  to  grant,  the  abrogation  of 
that  protection  which  is  her  sole  se- 
curity for  pre-eminence.  What  are 
aii  the  cotton  bales  of  Manchester  in 
comparison  with  such  consideration^ 
as  these?  O  Devil»s-dnst— Devil's- 
dust  1  Have  we  really  declined  so  ftLT, 
that  you  are  to  be  the  Sinon  to  brin^ 
ns  to  this  sorry  pass  ?  Is  the  poison- 
ed breath  of  the  casuist  to  destroy  the 
prosperity  of  those — 

*^  Quofl  neque  fy^ea^  nee  Larissnof 
AcbilleSy 
Kon  anui  domuere  depeqi,  |^on  mOW 
carinep ! " 

It  may  be  so — for  a  small  shardr 
beetle  can  upset  a  massive  candle- 
stick ;  and  it  will  be  so  assuredly,  if 
the  protective  principle  is  abandoned. 
The  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  to  rear 
food  for  its  inhabitants  from  the  bo- 
som of  its  own  soil,  and  woe  must  fol- 
low if  it  relies  for  dally  sustenance 
upon  another.  We  can  now  form  ^ 
fair  estimate  of  the  probable  conti- 
nuance of  the  supply,  from  the  prema- 
ture exultation  exhibited  in  the  fo- 
reign journals,  and  we  shall  be  worse 
than  fools  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
/^  the  lesson. 
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from,  312 — extracts  from  bis  Days  of 
the  Fronde,  596. 

Dunciad,  the,  critique  on,  234,  366. 

Dunninn^  the  solicitor-general,  charao* 
ter  of,  722. 

Dutch  school  of  painting,  the,  426. 

Dutem*s  life  of  Marlborough,  notice 
of,  3. 

Echo,  from  the  Russian   of  Pushkin, 

145. 
Education,  state  of,  in   Turkey,  692 — 

remarks   on  the  system   of,  at  the 

English  universities,  542. 
Edward,  Doke  of  York,  character  of, 
,      719. 
Eprvptian  market  at  Constantinople,  the, 

700. 
English  landscape  painting,  on,  257, 
English  Opium-eater,  a  sequel  to  the 

confessions  of  the.  Part  if.  43. 
Epitaplis  in  Wales,  484. 
Esprit  des  Lois   of  Montesquieu,  the, 

392 — its  characteristics,  397. 
Eugene,  Prince,  14,  669. 
Eusebius,  letter  to,  on  omens,  dreams, 

appearances,  &&,  735. 

Failure  of  the  potato  crop,  extent,  &o. 

of  the,  775. 
Feast  of    Peter  the   First,  the,  from 

Pushkin,  142. 
r<  loin,  Count,  murder  of,  61. 


Index. 

Few  passages  concerning  omens,  dreama^ 

appearances,  dec,  in  a  letter  to  Eoae* 

bins,  735. 
Few  words  for  Bettina,  a,  357. 
Fisher,  Archdeacon,  260. 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  the,  426. 
Flour,  on  the  rising  price  of,  779. 
Flygare,  Emily,  the  Swedish  noveUst, 

62, 
France  under  Louis  XIV.,  12 — preT»- 

lent  feeling  in,  towards  England,  781. 
French  school  of  painting,  the,  427^ 

Noblesse,  character  of  the,  733. 


Garden  of  the  Villa  Reale,  the,  486. 
General,    the,    from    the    Russian    of 

Pushkin,  41. 
German  school  of  painting,  the,  427. 
Gleig's  life  of  Marlborough,  notice  of,  4. 
Glenmutchkin  rulway,  the — How   we 

got  it  up,  and  how  we  got  oat  of  it, 

453. 
Gloucester,  the  Duke  of,  character  of, 

719. 
Goethe    and    Bettina,  the    oorrespoo<. 

dence  of,  358. 
Goethe's  Torquato  Tassoy  tran^latiooa 

from,  87. 
Gotha  canal,  the,  68. 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of,  Walpole's  cha- 
racter of,  718. 
Grain  crop,   quantity,  kc^   of  the,  to 

Scotland,  769 — and  its  quality,  770. 
Grandeur  et  decadence  des  Romains, 

Montesquieu's,  characterisUcs,  &c,  of, 

391,  401. 
Grand  general  junction  and  indefinite 

extension  railway  rhapsody,  614. 
Greek  Revolution,  sketches  of  the,  496. 
Griesbach,  fall  of  the,  707. 
Guamos  of  South  America,  the,  554. 
Guilds  of  Constantinople,  the,  696. 
Gunning,  the  Misses,  726. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  notices  of,  66. 

Hahn-Hahn,  the  Countess,  71. 

Hakem  the  slave,  a  tale  extracted  from 
the  history  of  Poland.  Chapter  I., 
660— Chap.  II.,56l—Chap.  III.,  563 
—Chap.  IV.,  565— Chap.  V.,  567 
—Chap.  VI.,  560. 

Hamilton,  the  Duchess  of,  726. 

Handel,  character  of  the  mosie  of, 
573. 

Harvest  the  Scottish,  769 — quantity  of 
the  grain  crop,  ib. — and  its  quality, 
770 — cause  of  the  inferiority  of  tb« 
wheat,  771 — and  of  the  deame»  of 
bread,  772 — ^state  of  the  potato  crop^ 
775 — potatoes  for  seed,  778 — ^rising 
price  of  wheat  and  flour,  780 — affords 
no  argument  for  abolition  of  the 
com- laws,  781. 
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Hastings,  Frank  Abney,  biographical 
sketch  of,  496. 

Ilaydn^  character  of,  573. 

Heber,  Bishop,  description  of  the  Him- 
alayas by,  557. 

Hemp,  culture  of,  in  Italy,  620. 

Hints  for  doctors,  630. 

Historical  romance,  the,  341. 

Hogarth,  Churchiirs  epistle  to,  criti- 
cised, 377. 

Holme's  Life  of  Mozart,  review  of,  572, 

Horace  Leicester,  a  sketch,  197. 

Homes*  Chaucer  Modernized,  remarks 
on,  115. 

House-hunting  in  Wales,  74 — a  sequel 
to,  474. 

How  we  got  up  the  Glenmutchkin  rail- 
way, and  how  we  got  out  of  it,  453. 

Humboldt,  541 — character  of  his  mind, 
545 — his  early  life,  546 — sketch  of 
his  travels,  547 — list  of  his  works, 
548 — extracts  from  these,  549. 

I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that  charmed 
me,  from  Pushkin,  149. 

Ida,  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  71. 

Imprisonment  as  a  punishment,  131. 

Improvisatore,  the,  0-6. 

Inferior  quality  of  wheat,  cau86  of  the, 
771. 

Insects  common  at  Lucca,  623. 

Italian  school  of  painting,  the,  425. 

Italy,  sketches  of— Lueca,  617— agri- 
culture round  Lucca,  611) — sageiia, 
620— lupins,  ib. — hemp,  ib.  —  troos, 
622 — oaks,  ib. — ^insects,623— ants,  624 
—shooting  fish,  625— owls,  626— the 
improvibatore,  ib. — ^tables-d*h6tes,  Mr 
Snapley,  628— hints  for  doctors,  630 
— private  music-party,  631. 

J.  D.,  a  meditation  by,  494 — on  the  old 
year,  495 — Corali,  ib.— a  mother  to 
her  deserted  child,  752 — summer 
noontide,  ib. — to  Clara,  753 — seclu- 
sion, ib. 

James  II.,  notices  of,  7. 

James's  Philip  Augustus,  remarks  on, 
353. 

Jesuitism  in  France,  185 — ^sources  of  its 
power,  186. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  character  of  Dun- 
ning, by,  723. 

Johnson  on  the  Duneiad,  236. 

Karnes,  Lord,  on  the  Dunciad,  253. 

Kavanagh's  S7i(>nce  of  Languages,  re- 
view of,  467. 

Kirauea,  account  of  a  visit  to  th«  vol- 
cano of,  591. 

Knorring,  the  Baroness,  62. 

Land,  tenure  of,  in  Turkey,  693. 


Landscape  painting  in  England,  257. 

Languages,  Kavanagh*s  Science  of,  re- 
viewed, 467. 

Vast  hours  of  a  reign,  a  talc  in  two 
parts. — Part  L,  chap.  1,  754 — chap. 
2,  761. 

Law,  administration  of,  in  Turkey,  GOX 

Law  studies,  Warren's  Introduction  to, 
reviewed,  300. 

Lay  of  Starkather,  the,  571. 

Lay  of  the  wise  Oleg,  the,  from  the 
Russian  of  Pushkin,  146. 

Ledyard*s  Life  of  Marlborough,  notice 
of,  3. 

Leman,  lake,  scenery  of,  706. 

Leslie's  Life  of  John  Constable,  review 
of,  257. 

Letter  from  London,  by  a  railway  wit- 
ness, 173. 

Letter  to  Eusebius,  on  omens,  dreams, 
appearances,  &c.,  735, 

Lettres  Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  the, 
391. 

Libraries  at  Constantinople,  the,  690. 

Lipscomb's  version  of  Chacuer,  remarks 
on,  114. 

Llanos  of  South  America,  the,  551. 

Llansaintfraed  lodge  and  church,  476. 

Llantony  abbey,  485. 

Llanvair  Kilgiden  church,  &c.,  483. 

London,  letter  from,  by  a  railway  wit- 
ness, 173, 

Louis  XIV.,  notices  of,  6, 12. 

Louis  XV.,  character,  Ac,  of,  714,  730 
733. 

Lowell,  J.  Rnssell,  remarks  on  his  stric- 
tures on  Pope,  368. 

Lucca,  sketches  of,  617 — agriculture 
round,  619. 

Lucrine  lake,  the,  489. 

Lupins,  cult^ire  of,  in  Italy,  620. 

MacFlecnoe  and  the  Dunciad,  229 — a 
supplement  to,  366. 

Machiavel  as  a  historian,  389. 

Maconochie,  Captain,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  transported  criminials,  review 
of,  129. 

Madonna,  the,  from  Puslikin,  152. 

Maeler,  lake,  58. 

Mahmood  the  Ghasnavide,  by  B.  Sim- 
mons, 266. 

Mahon's  England,  remarks  on,  2. 

Manner  and  Matter,  a  tale,  chapter  I., 
431— chapter  IL,  435. 

Manzoni's  Promcssi  Sposi,  remarks  on, 
356. 

Miirgaret  of  Valois,  from  the  French  of 
Dumas,  312. 

Marlborough,  No.  L,  1. — Various  lives 
of  him,  3. — His  parentage  and  early 
career,  5. — Is  creat«'d  Lord  Churchill, 
7. — His  coaduct  at  the  Revolution,  8. 
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— Further  honours  conferred  on  him, 
9. — His  disgrace  in  1691,  and  mystery 
attending  it,  ib. — Is  restored  to  fa- 
Tour,  lO. — Appointed  commander  in 
the  Netherlands,  II. — His  first  sue- 
eesses,  14. — Defeats  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  19. — His  subsequent  cam- 
paign, and  causes  which  thwarted  his 
success,  27.  No.  11.,  ^49. — Plans  for 
the  campaign  of  1705, 650. — Marches 
into  Flanders,  652.^ — Defeats  Villeroi, 
653. — Thwarted  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  Dutch,  654. — Victory  of  Ramilies, 
661. — Subsequent  operations,  664. 

Marston ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman. 
—Part  XVIII.,  157.— Part  XIX., 
272.— Part  XX.  and  last,  439. 

Meditation,  a,  by  J.  D.,  494. 

Memoirs  of  a  Statesman.     Sm  Marston. 

Menin,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough, 667* 

Mesmerism,  remarks  on,  736. 

Metternich,  Stein*s  opinion  of,  337. 

Michelet*s  Priests,  Women,  and  Fami- 
lies, review  of,  185. 

Mob,  the,  from  the  Kussian  of  Piishkin, 
36. 

Modern  novels,  characteristics  of,  342. 

Monmouthshire,  scrambles  in,  474. 

Mont  Blanc,  scenery  of,  707. 

Montesquieu,  389.  —  Compared  with 
7acitus,  Machiavel,  and  Bacon,  ib. — 
Sketch  of  his  early  life,  390.— Publi- 
calion  and  character  of  his  Lettres 
Persanes,  391.~Of  the  Grandeur 
et  Decadence  des  Remains,  ib.-*  And 
of  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  and  the  defence 
of  it,  392,  393.— His  private  Kfe  and 
character,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  394. 
— His  death,  395. — Unpublished  pa- 
pers left  by  him,  396. — Characteris- 
tics of  his  works,  and  extracts  from 
them,  397. — Causes  which  led  to  their 
comparative  neglect,  398. 

More,  Hannah,  anecdotes  of,  723. 

Mother,  a,  to  her  deserted  child,  by 
J.  D.,  752. 

Motion,fromthe  Russian  of  Pu8hkin,149. 

Mountain  and  the  Cloud,  the ;  a  Remi- 
niscence of  Svfitzerland,  704. 

Mozart,  573.— Sketch  of  his  life,  675.— 

Extracts  from  his  letters,  &c.,  578. 

Characteristics  of  his  music,  590. 

Murillo  as  a  painter,  420. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  the  Marlborough 
Despatches  edited  by,  reviewed — No. 
I.,  l—No.  ir.,  649. 

My  college  friends.  No.  11. — Horace 
Leicester,  197. 

Nantiglo  ironworks,  485. 

Naples,  see  Neapolitan. 

Napoleon,  frgm  the  Russian  of  Push- 
kin, 39. 


National  gallery,  want  of  a,  In  Great 
Britain,  413. 

Natural  history,  Waterton's  essaji  oa, 
second  series,  reviewed,  289. 

Neapolitan  sketches.  —  garden  of  the 
Villa  Reale,  486.— Serri  de  Pena,  il. 
—San  Carlo,  487. — Poixuoli,  488^ 
BaisB,  lb. — Lucrine  and  Avernw 
lakes,  489.— Procida,  490— palac«  of 
Caserta,  491.  —  silk  manufactory, 
492.— The  snake-tamer,  490. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  chai^ctcr  of,  730. 

Norfolk  Island,  management  of  conricts 
at,  138. 

North's  specimens  of  the  British  critici 
— ^No.  VI.  Supplement  to  Dryden  oo 
Chaucer,  114.— No.  VIL  Jlscn  c 
noe  and  the  Dunciad,  229.— No.  VIU. 
Supplement  to  the  same,  366. 

Northern  lights,  56. 

Nyberg,  Fru,  a  Swedish  poetess,  57. 

Oaks  in  Italy,  622. 
Cberland,  scenery  of  the,  707,  710. 
Oleg,  lay  of,  from  P^hkin,  l-^^-    ^  ^ 
Omens,  &c.,  letter  to  Eusebios  on,  73^. 
On  the  Old  Year,  by  J.  D.  495. 
Opening  the  ports,  on  the^  773. 
Opium>  eater,  sequel  to  the  Confesfioos 

of  an,  part  II.,  43. 
Orinoco,  description  of  the  rapids  »f 

the,  560. 
Oscar,  crown>prince  of^Sweden,  59. 
Ostend,  capture  of,  by  Marlboroogb, 

666. 
Overkirk,  General,  notices  of,  653, 6H, 

656,  662,  664, 
Owls  in  Italy,  626. 

Painting  and  pictures,  remarks  00,413- 
characteristics  of  the  various  Khooi* 
of,  424.    . 

Palace  of  Caserta,  the,  491. 

Pampas  of  South  America,  the,  550. 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  731. 

Phipps,  Mr,  character,  &c.,  of,  727. 

Pictures,  De  Burtin  on,  413— choice  of 
subj  cts  for,  417 — colouring,  &c^il>. 

Poetry — Specimens  of  the  lyrics  of 
Pushkin,  transited  by  T.  B.  Shav. 
No.  I.,  28.— No.  II.,  140— Mahmwd 
the  Ghaznavide,  by  B.  Simmons, 
266. — A  reminiscence  of  bo}  hood,  bj 
Delta,  408.— A  meditation,  by  J.  D- 
494. — On  the  okl  year,  by  the  w»^ 
495. — Corali,  by  the  same,  ib.— Tie 
lay  of  Starkather,  671.— The  Grand 
General  Junction  and  Indefinite  Ex- 
tension Railway  rhapsody,  614.— Tfce 
second  Pandora,  711. — A  mother  ta 
her  deserted  child,  by  J.  D.,  752— 
Summer  noontide,  ib.  —  to  Cl&n, 
753 — seclusion,  ib. 
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Pompadoar,  Ifadame  de,  '732. 

Pope*8  rersion  of  Chaucer^  remarks 
on,  119. — Dunciad,  remarks  on,  23i. 
— Strictures  on  Lowell's  criticism  of 
him,  368. 

Potato  crop,  state  of  the,  throughout 
Scotland,  776^saving  of  them  for 
seed,  780. 

Pozzuoli,  488. 

Presentiment,  from  th^  RittsSan  flf 
Piishkin,  162. 

Priests,  Women,  and  Families,  reyiew  of 
Michelet's  work  on,  185. 

Printing  establishments  in  Constanti- 
nople, 691. 

Private  music>partj,  a,  631. 

Prophecy  of  Famine,  Cllurchiil's,  re- 
marks on,  380. 

Procida,  490. 

Punishment,  remarks  on,  129 — its  ob- 
jects, ib. — ^various  modes  of,  131 — on 
capital,  and  a  proposed  substitute  for 
it,  ib. 

Puslikin,  the  Russian  poet.  Mo.  II. 
Specimen  of  his  lyrics,  translated 
by  T.  B.  Shaw.  Introductory  re- 
marks, 28.— October  19th,  1826,  31. 
—The  Caucasus,  34.— To  ♦  •  ♦, 
35.  —  The  mob,  36.  —  The  black 
shawl,  37. — ^The  rose,  38. — Napoleon, 
39.— The  storm,  40.— The  general, 
41.— No.  IIL  •  Introduction,  140 — 
Alas,  for  her!  141.— The  feast  of 
Peter  the  First,  142. — Town  of  starv- 
ing, town  of  splendour,  143. — To  the 
sea,  144.— Echo,  146 — The  lay  of 
the  wise  Oleg,  146. — Remembrance, 
149. — I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that 
charmed  me,  ib.— Motion,  ib. — To  the 
slanderers  of  Russia,  150. — Presenti- 
ment, 162.— The  Madonna,  ib.— An- 
dr6  Chenier,  164. 

QnietistB,  effects  of  the  doctrines  of  the, 
in  France,  190. 

Raffaele's  Transfiguration,  remarks  on, 

418-his  St  Cecilia^  422. 
Ragland  Castle,  description  of,  476. 
RaUway  rhapsody,  the  grand  general 

junction  and  indefinite  extension,  614. 
Railway  witness  in  London,  letter  from 

a,  173. 
Railways  and  railway  speculation,  on, 

633. 
Ramilies,  battie  of,  661. 
Reformation  by  punishment,  on,  129. 
Reign  of  George  III.,   Widpole^s  me- 
moirs of  the,  713. 
Religion,  state  of,  during  the  eighteenth 

century,  7 14. 
Remembrance,    from    the    Russian  of 

Pushkin,  149. 


Reminis&ence.  of  boyhood,'  a,  by  Delta, 
409. 

Reminiscence  of  Switzerland,  a,  704. 

Reviews. — Despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  No.  I.,  1. — ^No.  II., 
649.— Maconochie  and  Zdchokke  on 
punishment  and  reformation  of  cri- 
minals, 129. — Michelet's  priests,  wo-- 
men,  and  families,  186. — Leslie's  life 

of  Constable,  the  painter,  257 Wa- 

terton's  essays  on  natural  history, 
second  series,  289. — Warren's  intro- 
duction to  law  studies,  300. — Kava- 
nagh's  science  of  languages,  467. — 
Holmes'  life  of  Mozart,  672.— White's 
three  years  in  Constantinople,  688. — 
Walpole's  memoirs  of  the  reign  of 
George  IIL,  713. 

Richelieu,  Marshal,  730. 

Ritterhaiis  at  Stockholm,  the,  69. 

Romance,  the  historical,  341. 

Rose,  the,  from  the  Russian  of  Piishkin, 
38. 

Russia,  to  the  slanderers  of,  from  P(ish- 
km,  150. 

Sagena,  culture  of,  at  Lucca,  620. 

Saltza,  Count,  68. 

San  Carlo,  487. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  724. 

Scho6ls  of  painting,  characteristics  of 
the,  424. 

Science  of  languages,  Kavanagh's,  re- 
view of,  467. 

Scott's  Ustorical  romances,  remarks 
on,  345. 

Scottish  harvest,  the,  769 — quantity 
and  quality  of  the  grain  crop,  ib,  770 
— cause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
wheat,  771 — and  of  the  high  price  of 
bread,  772 — state  of  the  potato  crop, 
•775. 

Scrambles  lA  Monmouthshire,  a  sequel 
to  house-hunting  in  Wales,  474. 

Sea,  to  the,  from  Piishkin,  144. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  character  of,  728. 

Seclusdon,  by  J.  D.,  762. 

Second  Pandora,  the,  711. 

Seed  potatoes,  saving  of,  778. 

Servi  de  Pena,  486. 

Shaw,  T.  B.,  specimens  of  the  lyrics 
of  Piidikin,  by,  28,  140. 

Shooting  fish  in  Italy,  626. 

Silk  manufactory  of  Caserta,  the,  492. 

Simmons,  B.,  Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide, 
by,  266. 

Sketches  of  Italy.  Lncea,  617— agri- 
culture  round  Lucca,  619 — sagena, 

620  —  lupins,  ib ^hemp,  ib.  —  trees 

and  oaks,  622 — insects,  623 — ants, 
624— shooting  fish,  625— owls,  626 
^>  the  improvisatore,  lb.  —  tables- 
d'hdtes— Mr  Snapley,  628— hhits  fur 
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doctors,  630 — priyate  munc-^ty, 

631. 
Smith,  Sydney,  on  modem  sermons,  714. 
Smollet's  England,  remarks  on,  2. 
Shake-tamer,  the,  493. 
Snapley,  Mr,  628. 

Solitary  imprisonment,  effects  of,  139. 
Stampe,  the  Countesfi,  69. 
Starkkther,  the  lay  of,  571. 
Staubbach,  fall  of  the,  706. 
Stein,  the  Baron  Ton,  career  of,  328. 
Stephens,  Mr,  letters  from,  on  the  results 

of  the  harvest,  769. 
Stockholm,  description  of,  59. 
Storm,  the,  from  POshkin,  40. 
Sfralsund,  sketch  of,  56. 
Struensee,  Count,  729- 
Student  of  Salanumca,  the.   Part  I.,  621 

Part  II.,  673. 
Summer  noohtidC)  by  J.  D.,  752. 
Suspiria  de  profundus;   beinj^  a  sequel 

to  thd  confessions  of  an  EnglUh  opium- 
eater.    Part  II.,  43. 
Swedes,  character  of  the,  69. 
Swift's  apology  for  Queen  Anne,  &c., 

notice  of,  4. 
Switaerland,  a  reminiscence  of,  704. 

Tables-dTiotes  in  Italy,  628. 
Tacitus,  as  a  historian,  389. 
Tenure  of  land,  &c.  in  Turkey,  693. 
Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor,  69. 
Three  years  in  Conittautinople,  review 

of,  688. 
Titian,   remarks  on  the  style,  &c.  of, 
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